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INVESTIGATION  OF  OKGANIZED  CRIME  IN  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   9,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 

Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
executive  session 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  457,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Kefauver,  "Wiley,  and  Hunt. 

Also  present :  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel,  and  George  Robinson, 
associate  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  do. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson,  will  you  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  DeLUCIA,  ALIAS  RICCA,  RIVER  FOREST,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Paul  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  known  by  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  the  other  names? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Ricca  and  Salvi. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  ife  your  present  address  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  River  Forest,  111. 

The  ChxURMan.  How  many  different  names  did  you  use? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  Any  place  I  go  I  mention  any  name 
that  comes  to  my  mind. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  just  a  habit. 

Senator  Wiley.  Just  a  habit  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  52,  51. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  served  with  a  subpena  on  the  5th  day  of 
September  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  produce  certain  records ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  liave  those  records  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  produce  them? 

]Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  olfer  in  evidence  the  subpena? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  subpena  will  be  received  in  evidence.  It 
describes  upon  the  face  of  it  the  records  that  the  witness  has  been 
required  to  bring.  It  will  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  as  exhibit 
No.  1. 

(Exhibit  No.  1  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1379.) 

Mr.  DeLucia.  May  I  explain  something?  The  subpena  was  to 
bring  the  records  for  10  years.  I  only  got  the  records  from  1947. 
That  is  the  day  I  came  out  from  the  penitentiary.     Before  that  I  was 

3  years  and  8  months  in  the  penitentiary,  and  during  that  time  there 
was  a  tax  settlement,  so  all  the  records  I  don't  have  any  more.  I  can 
only  give  you  the  records  since  I  came  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  go  to  the  penitentiary  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  1944— the  last  day  of  1943. 
Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  come  out  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  these  records  which  you  are  producing 
are  only  from  the  time  that  you  came  out  of  the  penitentiary. 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  that  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  records  from  1940  until  the  time  that 
you  went  into  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  filed  my  income  tax  regularly  but  I  haven't 
got  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  canceled  checks  for  that  period  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  that  is  all  gone. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  canceled  checks  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  sure. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  When  I  come  out,  I  was  told  by  my 
lawyer  that  the  old  records  were  no  good  any  more  and  they  were  all 
settled  and  I  could  do  what  I  want. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  told  you  that  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  My  lawyer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  is  your  lawyer? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bernstein.  The  tax  man  told  me  the  records  were 
no  good  any  more  so  I  just  got  rid  of  them. 

Senator  Wiley.  Give  me  the  name  of  that  lawyer. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bernstein,  Eugene  Bernstein.  He  is  a  tax  man.  He 
is  the  fellow  who  took  my  income-tax  case  with  the  Government? 

Senator  Wiley.  Was  he  a  Government  man  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  he  was  my  lawyer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    I  got  those  records  from  him  when  I  came  out. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  have  any  Kansas  City  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  No  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  destroy  the  records  or  did  Mr.  Bernstein? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  did.     I  got  a  room  and  got  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  destroy  them  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  Shortly  after  I  come  out.  Shortly  after  he  gave  them 
to  me. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Shortly  after  you  came  out  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Shortly  after  he  give  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  fix  the  approximate  time  when  you  did 
destroy  them,  what  year  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  tliink  1947,  the  latter  part  of  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  destroyed  the  records  that  j^ou  had  from  1940 
up  until  the  time  that  you  went  into  the  penitentiary  in  1947 ;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  Let  me  explain  this.  Mr.  Bernstein  told  me 
that  my  income-tax  case  was  cleared  up  to  1943.  All  my  tax  with  the 
Government  was  settled  up  to  1943.  That  was  the  year  I  went  to  jail. 
After  that  I  was  3  years  and  8  months  in  jail,  and  of  course  I  had 
nothing  to  show,  so  when  he  gave  me  the  records,  he  said,  "You  can  do 
as  you  want  with  the  records,  the  records  are  worthless,  the  tax  is 
settled,''  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Mr.  Bernstein  tell  you  to  destroy  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  he  told  me  they  are  useless  and  do  what  you 
want. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  get  it  clear.  During  the  time  from  1940  to 
the  time  you  went  to  the  penitentiary,  was  Mr.  Bernstein  preparing 
your  income-tax  returns  ? 

Mr.  DeLuc'a.  No ;  not  from  1940. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  saying  from  1940  until  the  time  you  went  into 
the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    He  got  my  case  when  I  was  in  jail. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVlio  prepared  your  tax  returns  from  1940  to  the 
time  you  went  to  jail  ? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  Myself. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  You  prepared  them  yourself  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  have  no  cancelled  checks,  no  books  show- 
ing receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  period  from  1940  until  the  time 
you  went  into  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  destroyed  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  keep  such  books? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  a  checkbook  with  Northern  Trust. 
You  know  those  records.  After  all,  them  days  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  keep. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  with  the  Nortliern  Trust. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  bank  statements  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  destroy  all  the  bank  statements  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    The  Northern  Trust. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  destroy  all  check  stubs? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  destroy  all  the  copies  of  your  tax  returns 
for  that  period? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Whatever  I  got  from  him,  I  destroyed.  It  was  all 
that  he  had.     He  had  all  the  stuff  to  prepare  my  case  with  the  Tax 
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Court.  So  I  got  those  records  back,  and  he  said,  "Do  what  you 
want,"  and  I  destroyed  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  During  that  time  that  you  were  in  the  penitentiary, 
did  somebody  operate  your  business  for  you  'i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  did  not  operate  it.  I  rent  my  farm  to  Francis 
Corri,  and  I  got  $7  an  acre  rent.     That  was  filed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  kept  the  books  for  you  while  you  were  in  the 
penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  are  the  books  that  were  kept  at  the  time 
you  were  in  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Them  3  years  went  together  with  all  the  stuff  he 
gave  me.     Naturally  I  got  rid  of  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  destroyed  all  that  at  the  time  you  came  out  of 
the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes;  from  the  time  I  come  out,  there  it  is  [indi- 
cating] . 

Mr,  Robinson.  Now,  when  Mr.  Bernstein  was  preparing  your  tax 
returns,  what  information  did  you  submit  to  him  as  a  basis  for 
preparing  the  returns? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  was  very  easy.  The  rent  I  was  getting  from  the 
farm  was  so  much.  I  think  it  was  about  6  or  7  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  destroy  the  records  ?  Did  you  throw 
them  away  or  burn  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  burned  them.  They  were  useless.  I  didn't  know 
this  was  going  to  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  burn  them? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes;  I  burned  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  take  these  records  and  describe  what 
each  one  is? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  This  is  the  book  where  all  the  people  work,  their 
security  number  and  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  identify  them  as  we  go  along  for  the 
record,  so  we  can  put  them  in  as  exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  These  are  my  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Let  this  be  marked  as  "Exhibit  No.  2." 

(Exhibit  No.  2  was  returned  to  witness  after  analysis  by  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Directing  your  attention  to  exhibit  2,  would  you 
describe  what  that  book  is  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  know  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  book  because 
Bernstein  kept  it.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  agenda  where  the 
men  work  and  how  much  they  get  a  year.  You  know,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  report  to  the  Government  how  much  you  pay  them  a  year. 
If  you  pay  over  $500,  you  have  to  report  that,  and  their  security 
number. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  exhibit  2,  when  did  you  start  keeping  that  book  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  1947.  What  is  there,  I  am  not  very  much  familiar. 
He  has  been  taking  care  of  all  that. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Who  keeps  the  book  for  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  let  us  go  on  with  the  next  exhibit.  That 
will  be  made  exhibit  No.  2  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  those  j)apers? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  These  are  the  income-tax  returns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  what  period  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1947,  1948,  1949. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  exhibit  No.  3. 

Mr.  Robinson.  These  two  red  books  are  marked  "Exhibit  No.  4." 

The  ChairjMan.  Those  will  be  combined  as  exhibit  No.  4. 

(Exhibits  Nos.  3  and  4  were  later  returned  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  those  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all  the  exj)ense. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exhibits  4  and  5  pertain  to  what? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  To  the  farm — my  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  books  or  records  showing  interest 
held  in  any  property  or  any  business  other  than  the  ones  you  have 
submitted  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  I  own  no  interest.  I  only  own  about  170  shares 
or  180  shares  of  Bank  of  America.  I  think  that  is  in  there,  too.  Those 
shares  turn  dividends,  and  that  is  coming  in,  and  I  turn  that  in.  Any- 
way I  have  about  170  or  180  shares  of  Bank  of  America  stock.  That 
book  does  not  show  my  house  at  River  Forest  and  my  house  at  Long 
Beach. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  receive  income  from  those  properties? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  relating  to  any  of 
these  documents  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  relating  to  any 
of  these  documents  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  letters. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Anything  that  is  there  can  be  backed  up  with  checks 
or  bills. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  the  canceled  checks  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  are  they  ? 

]\Ir.  DeLucia.  I  did  not  bring  them  with  me.  If  you  want  them, 
I  will  bring  them.    I  didn't  think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  those  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Do  you  have  them  in  your  possession  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  All  the  records  from  1947,  I  got. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  them  in  your  rtossession  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Mr.  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  were  those  not  produced  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  didn't  know  you  needed  it.  That  is  all  there.  I 
didn't  know  you  wanted  that. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  They  are  called  for  by  the  subpena,  that  is,  the  can- 
celed checks. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  sorry.    I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  or  bring  in  the  canceled  checks  as 
Mr.  Robinson  directs? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  documents  besides  the  can- 
celed checks  that  you  did  not  produce  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What  other  documents  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  bank  statements  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  produce  all  of  those  statements? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  properties  do  you  presently  own,  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  own  a  house  in  Long  Beach  and  a  house  at  River 
Forest. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Illinois.    And  the  farm  in  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  Kendall  County,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How^  large  is  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1,100  acres. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  the  value  of  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  you  mean  right  now? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  know? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  just  sold  some  land  around  there  for  $450  an 
acre,  so  you  can  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  buy  that  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  in  1941  or  1942. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  paid  $130  an  acre  from  the  Prudential  Co.  I  paid 
down  $35,000  and  year  by  year  I  have  been  paying  the  mortgage.  I 
think  I  still  owe  about  $80,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  improvements  have  you  put  on  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  purchase  price  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $130,000,  something  around  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  improvements  have  you  put  on  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  would  say  over  $100,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  1947  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir.  I  build  something  previous  to  that,  but 
most  of  the  building  I  did  from  1947  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  put  $100,000  improvements  on  it  since  1947? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Maybe  more  than  that.     Don't  keep  me  to  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  improvement  did  you  put  on  it  before 
1947? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  suppose  I  build  a  corn  crib  there  about  $4,500. 
It  is  too  far  gone.  I  believe  $10,000  or  something  like  that.  I  wouldn't 
know  for  sure. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  you  bought  the  farm,  did  you  buy  any  cows, 
horses,  or  machinery  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  you  see,  the  insurance  company  had  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  just  bought  the  land  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  had  it  rented.    I  bought  the  land. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  do  you  have  on  it  now  in  horses,  cows, 
machinery,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  got  about  120  steers — not  milk  cows,  but  heifers, 
steers,  you  know ;  about  300  pigs ;  about  two  or  three  hundred  chickens, 
horses. 

Senator  Wiley.  Machinery  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Huh? 

Senator  Wiley.  Machinery  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  did  you  spend  for  all  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  is  all  in  there,  Senator.     I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  receive  any  revenue  from  the  farm? ' 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately  how  much  do  you  receive  annually 
in  revenue  from  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  is  in  the  income  tax.  I  had  a  little  memorandum. 
I  think  the  first  year  was  $8,000,  or  something  like  that,  the  second 
year  $25,000,  the  third  year  was  $42,000,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year  did  you  receive  $42,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Last  year.     That  is  all  in  there  on  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  property  that  you  have  at  River  Forest? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  a  house  and  a  lot. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1938. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $25,000.  I  paid  $25,000  for  the  house  and  I  paid 
about  $4,000  for  the  lot.    It  was  a  good  buy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  improvements  have  you  put  on  that? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  On  the  house  I  put  around  $30,000  improvement 
and  on  the  lot,  which  cost  me  around  $4,000  as  close  as  I  remember, 
that  is  to  improve.    It  was  all  a  mess,    I  leveled  it  off. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  build  the  house  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  built  an  addition  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  value  of  the  other  property  at  Long 
Beach  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  bought  a  house  for  $14,000.  I  bought  that  in  1934. 
I  remember  that.  Since  then  I  made  some  improvement  and  all 
that.  Then  I  bought  about  four  extra  lots.  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  value  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  know. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  house  burned  down,  and  I  only  got  a  caretaker 
house  there,  so  you  can  figure  for  yourself.  I  don't  know.  It  prob- 
ably went  up  a  lot.  I  suppose  I  can  get  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  that  place  if  I  wanted  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  property  do  you  have? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "That  is  about  all."  Is  there  any  other  that  you 
do  have? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Wiley.  Stocks  and  bonds  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  I  have  stocks.  I  have  about  $11,000  worth  of 
stock. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  company? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Government  stock,  what  you  call  it,  war  bonds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  bonds  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  stock  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Stock  I  told  you. 

Senator  Wiley.  Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  Dp:Lucia.  Yes,  and  I  think  I  have  two  or  three  shares  of  the 
Farmer  Grange  company.  That  is  a  mutual  affair  there.  You  bring 
your  stuff  in  and  you  get  a  dividend  tliere  every  year.  You  buy  from 
them.    It  is  a  Farmer  Grange  company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately  what  is  the  total  value  of  the  stock 
you  have  ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  Bank  of  America  today  costs  about  $27  a  share. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  shares  did  you  say  you  have? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  180. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  the  stock  you  own? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all  I  can  recall. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  about  cash  ?    How  much  cash  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  How  much  cash  I  got.    Do  I  have  to  tell  you  that, 


sir 


Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.    I  think  I  got  about  close  to  $40,000. 

Senator  AViley.  In  cash  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  any  safety  deposit  boxes  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  got  it  in  the  room  or  some  other  place. 

Senator  Wiley.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  If  I  tell  you,  you  can't  get  it  out  of  there  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Do  I  have  to  tell  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  tell  it. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  got  it  home. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  any  safety  deposit  boxes  in  any  banks? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  First  National  Bank. 

Senator  Wiley.  Any  other  bank? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir.    . 

Senator  Wiley.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  keep  in  your  safety  deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  All  the  documents  and  stuff. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  cash  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  keep  money  there,  too. 

Mr.  Haeley.  Do  you  have  cash  there  now,  too? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  diamonds  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  My  Mrs.  has. 
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Mr.  Halley,  Will  you  estimate  tlie  value  of  the  diamonds? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Now,  I  don't  know  what  she  has.    She  has  a  ring . 

Mr.  Halley.  AVould  you  estimate  the  value  of  the  diamond  ^ 

]\lr.  DeLucia.  No.    A  bracelet  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  value  ?     What  did 
you  pay  for  them  altogether? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  about  the  pricing  of  those  things.     It 
was  kind  of  a  small  affair. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  $5,000  or  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLl^cia.  I  would  say  around  four  or  five  thousand  dollars, 
something  like  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  your  wife  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  make  any  gifts  to  anybody  else  during  this 
period  since  you  came  out  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  Does  your  wife  have  any  stock  in  her  name? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  Any  property? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  house  at  River  Forest  and  the  house  at  Long 
Beach  is  in  her  name  and  the  farm  is  in  my  name  and  her  name. 

Senator  Wiley.  Does  she  have  a  safety  deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No :  we  have  a  joint  deposit  box. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  given  to  her  any  other  property  except 
what  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  children? 
Mr.  DeLucia,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  many? 

Mr.  DeLu'cia.  Three. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  have  you  done  for  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Well,  the  one  is  married. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  understand.     But  what  have  you  given  to  them, 
or  conveyed  to  them  ?     Have  you  given  them  any  property  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 
Senator  Wiley,  Any  stock? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  had  a  trust  fund  for  them. 
Senator  Wiley.  How  much  did  you  set  that  up  for  ? 
Mr,  DeLucia,  $20,000, 
Senator  Wiley.  When  did  you  do  that? 
Mr.  DeLucia,  1936. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  set  up  any  other  funds  since? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  For  my  boy,  $20,000  at  the  same  time. 
Senator  Wiley.  One  boy  and  one  girl  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
Senator  Wiley.  That  was  in  1936  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes, 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  put  any  money  in  it  since  then  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  not  since  then. 
Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  carrv  any  insurance? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  ' 
Senator  Wiley.  Life  insurance  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia,  Yes, 
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Senator  Wiley.  How  much  are  the  premiums  on  your  life  insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  DeLttcia.  With  the  Northwest  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Wilet.  That  is  a  good  company. 

Mr,  DeLucia.  I  think  I  pay  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  It  is  a  $20,000  policy.  There  are  different  ones,  five,  five,  and 
ten. 

Senator  Wiley,  That  is  all  you  carry  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Let  us  proceed. 

Mr.  DeLucia,  My  boy,  the  little  one,  I  took  a  policy — I  was  going  to 
take  the  same  policy  for  the  little  boy,  and  I  was  paying  $2,000  a  year, 
but  I  dropped  it  since  1940  or  1939. 

Senator  Wiley.  This  book  indicates  your  income  since  you  came 
out  of  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  were  paroled,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  that  is  your  only  source  of  income,  that  which, 
you  have  enumerated  here? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  From  your  farm  and  from  your  stocks. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Any  other  sources  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley,  And  from  the  you  have  made  all  the  improvements 
and  investments  since  1947  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  No,  I  put  my  money  in  there. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  had  some  money  when  you  went  to  the  peni- 
tentiary ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  did  you  have  when  you  went  to  the 
penitentiary  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  paid  the  fine? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Wiley,  There  was  $10,000  paid. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  never  found  out  who  paid  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  have  no  suspicion  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  Wlio  was  your  attorney  in  your  parole  case? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Wlien  you  came  out  of  prison  you  were  paroled. 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Yes, 

Senator  Wiley.  How  big  a  sentence  did  you  get? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Ten  years. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  served  3  years? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  are  out  on  parole  now? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  were  not  pardoned? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  "Wiley.  Who  was  your  attorney? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  story  is  well  known.     It  is  Mr.  Dillon. 

Senator  Wiley.  Where  is  he,  from  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  After  I  came  out  we  paid  him  $10,000.  Campagna 
paid  $5,000  and  I  paid  $5,000. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  when  you  went  in.  you  had  $300,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  DeLlxia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Where  was  that  stored  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  put  it  away  some  place. 

Senator  Wiley.  Where  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  my  house. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  special  vaults  in  your  house  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  did  you  accumulate  the  $300,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Gambling. 

Senator  Weley.  Was  it  involved  in  relation  to  pressure  put  on  the 
moving-picture  concern  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo.  I  never  got  anything  from  the  movie  picture 
but  jobs. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  kind  of  gambling  was  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Hoi-ses,  dice,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  KoBiNsox.  Do  you  have  a  son-in-law? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Electrical  business. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  much  did  you  put  in  that  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  dicbvt  put  nothing  in  it. 

Mr.  R'jBixsox'.  Didn't  3'ou  set  him  up  in  that  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBix'sox.  How  did  he  finance  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  in  the  Army.  He  had  some  money  saved. 
He  came  out.     He  didn't  have  much  to  invest  there  anyway. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox^  You  never  put  any  money  into  that  business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox'.  How  much  have  you  had  in  cash  in  your  home  al 
anv  one  time  ? 

5lr.  DeLucia.  Well,  the  most  I  had  was  $300,000. 

Mr.  RoBixsox-^.  When  did  you  have  that,  at  the  time  you  went  into 
the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  had  that  mixed  up,  you  see.  I  had  some  in  the  box 
and  some  at  home.  When  I  went  away,  I  took  it  out  of  the  box  and 
I  put  it  away. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  much  have  you  had  in  the  safe-deposit  box  in 
cash  at  anv  one  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  had  $100,000  sometimes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox'.  You  never  had  any  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  maybe  more.  I  don't  recall  those  things.  That 
is  a  long  time  ago. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  Rgo  'I 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  around  1940  or  1941,  something  like  tliat. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  safe-deposit  box  during  the  1930's? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  now  how  long  I  got  the  box.  I 
think  I  had  it  before,  around  1938  or  1939,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Dillon  before  you  went  into  the 
penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  he  was  retained? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  understand  Mrs.  Campagna  knowed  some- 
body in  St.  Louis  and  she  made  the  connection  and  Mr.  Dillon  went 
for  us.     That  story  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  yourself? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir ;  I  paid  him  after  I  got  out.  I  paid  my  share 
of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  anybody  owe  you  any  money  today  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  the  farmer  owes  me  $5,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  anybody  ow^e  you  sums  in  excess  of  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  wdiatsoever? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  story  is  well 
known,  referring  to  Dillon  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  wfjs  iuA'estigated  hy  tlie  House  committee,  and  all 
that. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  know  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  any  other  business  since 
you  came  out  of  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  have  listed  all  the  stock  and  all  the  property 
that  you  had. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  interest  did  you  have  prior  to  the  time  that  you 
went  to  the  penitentiary  in  businesses  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  interest  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  any  gambling 
establishments  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  revenue  or  any  income  from 
any  gambling  establishments? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mentioned  that  you  received  some  money  from 
gambling. 

Ml',  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir ;  my  own  gambling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  receive  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  done  my  own  gambling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  how  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  used  to  go  out  to  the  race  track.  Somebody  wants 
to  put  out  a  lot  of  money  and  somebody  wants  to  bet  $10,000  on  a  horse, 
and  if  he  put  it  in  the  totalizer,  naturally  the  price  go  down,  so  I  used 
to  hold  the  bet.     If  I  thought  it  was  all  right,  I  hold  it. 
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INIr.  Robinson.  Were  you  a  betting  commissioner? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  No ;  I  was  betting  for  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  place  the  bets  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  With  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  handle  bets  for  anyone  else? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why,  sure.  No;  what  do  you  mean  by  anyone  else? 
You  mean  they  bet  with  me  ?     Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  bet  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A  lot  of  people  bet  with  me.  I  don't  recall.  That  is 
a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  recall  anyone  of  the  larger  bettors  with 
you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  Al  Capone  was  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  have  many  of  those  people. 
A  lot  of  people  would  come.  There  is  a  lot  of  touts  come  around  and 
make  bets. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  the  only  one  you  can  remember  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Frank  Erickson  ever  bet  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson,  How^  large  a  sum  would  you  handle? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  would  handle  up  to  $1,000.  You  see,  Al  was  a  big 
bettor.  He  would  bet  $10,000  on  a  race,  and  $5,000,  but  he  would 
spread  it  around.    Sometimes  I  take  a  piece,  sometimes  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  a  sum  would  you  handle  in  gambling 
over  a  space  of  a  year  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  you.  Them  days  are 
gone.    I  just  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  be  $2,000  or  $100,000  or  $50,000  or  what? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  mean  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  a  year's  time. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Gee,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  sometimes  I  would 
make  $100,000  a  year  or  something  like  that,  sometimes  less. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  would  make  that  much  clear  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  would  you  handle? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wouldn't  know.    That  is  a  thing  that  I  don't  recall. 

The  Chairman.  A  million  dollars  or  two  million? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  not  a  million  dollars.  I  don't  know.  I  just  lost 
all  track  of  that  stuif.  After  all,  I  haven't  bothered  for  the  last  7  or  8 
years  with  that  stuff. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  handle  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  during  the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Between  losing  and  winning,  because  you  lose,  too, 
you  have  to  think  of  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  you  made 
$100,000 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  way  I  used  to  do  it,  I  put  the  money  away,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  what  I  w4n,  I  win.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  receive  any  other  income  from  anything 
else  except  from  gambling? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  that  is  all  I  made  my  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  beer  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  no  time  did  you  ever  have  any  interest  or  receive 
any  income  from  the  sale  of  liquor  or  the  manufacture  of  liquor  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1920. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  the  white-slave 
trade  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  did  you  marry  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  married  a  girl,  a  home  girl. 

Senator  Wiley.  An  Italian? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Born  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  she  came  here  when  she  was  about  6  j^ears  old. 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  did  you  get  your  full  citizenship  papers? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  1927  or  1928. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  did  you  start  in  the  gambling  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  think  it  was  around,  the  heavy  part  was 
around  1929  or  so,  from  1929  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  a  relative  of  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  family  relationship  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1920. 

Mr.  Robinson.  T\Tiat  were  you  doing  at  that  time  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  working  with  the  Dandy  Theater.  There 
was  an  Italian  theater  in  the  street,  and  I  w^as  working  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  a  waiter  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  that  was  a  theater,  Italian  theater.  Then  I  went 
to  work  at  the  Belanapoli  Restaurant.     That  is  an  Italian  restaurant. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  a  waiter  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  was  day  manager  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  work  after  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  After  that  I  started  to  make  friends  and  I  started 
to  get  in  the  gambling  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  friends  did  you  make? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  fellows  that  gambled. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Al  used  to  come  there — Al  Capone,  and  Frank  Nitti. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who  else  ?    That  is  all  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  Nitti? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  that  time. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1928  or  1929,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  go  to  work  for  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  we  were  friends. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  any  activity  with  Nitti, 
business  activities  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir ;  outside  of  being  friends. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Capone  ? 

JNIr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  was  friends  with  Capone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  were  you  taking  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  you  go.  You  go  into  this  stuff.  I  would  not 
be  able  to  tell,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "WTiat  was  Nitti's  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Nitti?  Oh,  Nitti  had  money  of  his  own.  I  don't 
know.    He  was  never  in  need  of  any  money  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A^Hiere  did  he  get  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  a  very  close  friend  of  his  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  a  very  close  friend,  I  mean  close  friend,  you 
know,  like  you  get  together. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  don't  know  where  he  got  his  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    Would  he  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  where  Nitti  got  any  of 
his  money  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  associated  with  Capone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  kind  of  related  to  Capone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  Capone  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  know  Capone. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  You  tell  me. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AAliat  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  what  business  he  was  in.  All  I  know 
he  was  friends  with  me  at  the  time,  but  I  didn't  know  his  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  visit  back  and  forth  with  Capone? 

Mr.  DeLucla..  Yes ;  I  used  to  see  him  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Nitti  ? 

[Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "V\nio  were  the  other  friends  you  made  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  are  so  many. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Name  some. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember.  Mv  mind  is  kind  of  hazy  on  that 
stuff. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  meet  Campagna  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  a  little  later  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  meet  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  a  boy  from  the  neighborhood.  I  don't  re- 
member when.    I  know  a  lot  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  first  meet  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  a  boy  from  the  neighborhood  too.  He  is  now 
my  neighbor,  a  few  blocks  from  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Over  10  years,  at  least. 
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Mr.  Hallet,  Did  you  see  Tony  Accardo  when  he  came  to  jail  to 
visit? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  when  he  posed  as  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  trying  to  work  on  yonr  parole,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Charles  Fischetti? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know  Charles  Fischetti  about  20  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rocco  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  known  him  20  years,  too  ? 

]\Ir.  DeLucia.  No  ;  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  about  15  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Maybe,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Ed  Vogel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Ed  Vogel. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  see  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  known  him  for  many  years,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  For  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Ralph  Capone? 

]\Ir.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  known  him  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  bet  with  you,  too  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Hymie  Levine  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  a  good  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  but  he  is  sick  now.     He  is  paralyzed. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Levine  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  10  or  12  years  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Pisano  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  the  same  time,  maybe  15  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     All  these  people  I  know  to  see  them,  but  I 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  have  known  them  all  for  many  years. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Ralph  Pearce  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  known  him  for  many  years  ? 

IMr.  DeLucia.  I  have  known  Ralph  Pearce  for  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  of  those  people  have  you  had  any  kind 
of  business  dealing  with? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  never  had  any  business  dealing  with  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  any  of  them  bet  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  No,  not  them, 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Tony  Accardo,  do  you  have  any  business 
dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Never, 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  that  include  betting  on  horse  races  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  he  never  bet  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley,  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  have  known  Frank  Costello  for  a  long  time.  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Mv.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  I  met  him  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  track? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  it  was  the  Hawthorne  track  here  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  out  to  Sportsman's  Park  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  used  to ;  not  now, 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Bill  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr,  Halley.  Did  you  ever  know  Bill  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr,  Halley.  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr,  Halley,  Do  you  know  Eddy  O'Hare  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  John  Patton? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  John  Patton  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  would  say  at  least  20  years, 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  John  Patton  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  around  in  Florida  or  some  place  like  that. 

Mr,  Halley.  Where  in  Florida  did  you  see  him,  Miami  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Harry  Russell? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Ten  or  fifteen  years, 

Mr.  Halley.  Harry  Russell  is  in  the  betting  business  too,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  I  heard  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  place  bets  with  Harry  Russell? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  place  bets  with  him  or  he  with  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  had  a  commission  house  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  he  a  partner  of  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  Harry  Kussell's  commission  house  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  State  and  Lake  Building. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  placed  bets  with  Harry  Russell  were  you 
laying  off  big  bets  or  were  you  betting  for  yourself  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  betting  for  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  lay  off  with  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  it  depends  what  you  want  to  call  it.  I  used  to 
be  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  lay  off.  You  know  the  difference  between 
betting  for  yourself  and  laying  off. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  lay  off  bets  with  anybody  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  not  very  often. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ever? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  even  once? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  recall  that.    I  don't  recall  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  possible? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Maybe  sometime.     I  wouldn't  say  that  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joe  Adonis  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Meyer  Lansky  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  with  Meyer  Lansky  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  with  Lucky. 

Mr.  Halley.  Lucky  Luciano? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  Congress  Hotel? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  in  the  lobby  and  I  ran  across  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Lucky  Luciano  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Lucky  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  would  say  about  15  years,  or  15  or  16  years,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jack  Dragna  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  met  him  in  California  on  one  of  my  trips.  I  ran 
across  him  in  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  met  Jack  Dragna  once  in  your  life  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Once  or  twice,  something  like  that. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Which  is  it?     You  are  under  oath;  let  us  be  accurate. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Maybe  in  California  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  to  his  home? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  restaurant  did  vou  see  Jack  Dragna  in? 

Mr.  DeLucia.     I  think  it  was  the  Brown  Derby.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Adamo  ?     They  call  him  MoMo. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Big  Al  Polizzi  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Longy  Zwillman  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Zwillman? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Zwillman. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Little  Augie  Pisano  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Maybe  you  know  him  by  the  name  of  Anthony 
Carfano. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  Carfano? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  You  see,  all  these  names  you  mention,  maybe 
I  see  them  some  day,  but  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Little  Augie  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  go  to  Florida,  where  do  you  stay? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  only  1  year  in  Florida,  1938.  I  had  a  house 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  your  house,  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Sands  Hotel  ? 

IVIr.  DeLucia.  No.' 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Wofford  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tom  Cassera  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Fred  Angersola  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Johnny  King? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  from  Cleveland. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  might  have  met  him.  I  don't  remember.  I  might 
have  met  him,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joe  Massei  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 
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Mr.  Halley.  He  is  in  Miami  now. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yon  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Mike  Cappolo  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  yon  know  Tony  Civetta? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Willie  Moretti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Bugsy  Seigel? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bugsy  Seigel.  I  might  have  seen  him  at  the  track 
sometime.     I  never  had  much  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  did  know  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Mickey  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No*^. 

Mr.  Halley.  Vincent  Mangano? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  lives  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Delucia.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Mangano. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Philip  Mangano? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Prof aci  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him,  Joseph  Prof  aci? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Joseph  Prof  aci  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  You  see,  all  these  names,  I  might  have  seen 
them  at  some  time  or  other,  but  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Vito  Genovese  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Willie  Moretti  ?  I  think  you  said  you 
didn't. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Michael  Morani  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  He  has  a  restaurant  in  New  York  I  used  to 
go  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Somewhere  on  Fifty-second  Street. 

-Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Progressivio. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  Fifty-sixth  Street  near  Seventh  Avenue? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     They  have  good  food  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Morani  owns  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  ni}^  understanding. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  meet  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  That  is  all.  I  used  to  go  and  eat  and  get  out  of 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jack  Dragna  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Italian-American  Protective 
League  ( 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Unio  Siciliano  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  but  that  has  been  changed  to  either 

Mr.  Halley.  To  the  Italo-American  Union. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  changed  the  title.  I  was  a  member  there  when 
I  went  to  the  penitentiary.  But  since  then  I  never  paid  any  of  my 
dues.    That  is  another  insurance  I  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  Unio  Siciliano? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  was  a  society. 

jSIr.  Halley.  W^ere  you  an  officer  or  a  member  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  an  organization  in  Chicago  that  you  be- 
longed to? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  That  is  an  insurance  organization. 

Mr.  Halley.  An  insurance  organization? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tell  the  committee  something  about  it.  Is  it  all  over 
the  country  or  just  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  it  is  only  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  it  is  only  in  Chicago  ? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  belonged  to  the  union  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  When  I  was  there  Joe  Bulger  was  the  president,  Fer- 
rata  was  the  secretary  and  Cocia  was  somebody  else  there,  he  was 
treasurer  or  something  like  that.  I  had  myself  and  my  whole  family 
insured  there,  but  I  have  not  paid  any  more  since  I  came  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  place  where  you  had  meetings? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  there  is  no  meeting  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  the  headquarters  of  the  union? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  was  the  address? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Ill  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  belong  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes;  but  now  I  don't  belong.  I  haven't  paid  my 
dues. 

^Ir.  Halley.  Did  Tony  Accardo  belong  when  you  belonged  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  that. 
.  Mr.  Halley.  How  much  were  the  dues  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A  few  dollars  a  month  or  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  used  to  pay  for  everybodv.  I  think  it  was  about 
$100.  I  don't  know,  $120  a  year. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  for  everybody  in  your  family? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  ever  have  meetings  of  the  society  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  never  was  to  any. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  attended  a  meeting? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  They  have  a  lodge  and  each  lodge  once  in  a  while  will 
have  a  party  or  something.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  a  lot  of  lodges  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.    They  have  about  40  or  50  lodges. 

Mr.  Halley.  Right  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Maybe  they  have  20.     I  don't  know  what  they  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  lodges  in  other  cities  besides  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  they  have  them  outside 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  outside  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  it  is  called  the  Italo- American  Union? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     That  was  the  old  LTnio  Siciliano. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  is  still  there  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  is  still  on  Washington  Street  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  before  they  were  on  State  Street,  and  then  the 
building  was  torn  down  and  then  it  was  put  down  to  Washington 
Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  was  the  name  originally,  the  Union 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Siciliano. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  then  was  changed  to  the  Italo-^\jnerican  Union? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  the  name  changed  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  before  you  went  to  jail  or  after  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  My  understanding  was  that  because  they  call  it  Unio 
Siciliano  and  nobody  else  could  join  but  Sicilians,  so  they  figured  to 
change  the  name  and  get  everybody  else  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  got  out  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  got  in  when  it  was  Italo-American  Union.  I 
was  a  member  up  to  the  date  I  went  to  jail.  Then  I  didn't  pay  any 
more.     I  just  dropped  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  joined  it,  it  was  called  the  Italo-American 
Union  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  To  my  best  recollection,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  join? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Approximately  how  long  were  you  a  member  before 
you  went  to  jail? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  must  have  been  a  member  5  or  6  years  at  least, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  was  previous  to  your  becoming  a  member  that 
they  changed  the  name  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  when  I  became  a  member  it  was  Italo-x\meri- 
can  Union. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  before  that  was  the  name  changed  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  a  long  time.  I  don't  remember  that,  Mr. 
Halley. 

Mv.  Halley.  Would  you  say  sometime  in  the  1930's  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  a  matter  of  record.  You  can  find  out.  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  records  are  kept  at  the  office  on  Washington 
Street  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  H ALLEY.  Wlio  is  the  president  now  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bulger. 

Mr  Halley.  How  do  you  spellit  ? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  Joseph  I.  B-u-1-g-e-r. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  the  treasurer  now  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  get  out  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you.  ^Vlien  I  went  to  the  penitentiary  I  ]ust 
didn't  pay  any  more.     Some  of  these  days  I  might  go  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  Joseph  Fischetti  belonged  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  Rocco  Fischetti  belonged  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  a  list  of  the  members  ? 

Mr.  DeLucl\.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  of  the  members  ? 

Mr.  DeLucl4.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  when  you  first  joined,  who  talked  to  you  about 
joining? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  it  was  Joe  that  told  me  to  get  in,  Joe  Bulga. 
He  became  the  president,  or  something  like  that.  I  am  not  so  sure, 
but  I  think  that  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  Bulga  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  knew  Bulga  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  said  that  you  knew  Tony  Capiccio  for 
many  years,  too. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rocco  De  Grazio  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  of  course,  you  know  Louis  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  of  course  you  know  Charles  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Niccolo  Impostato  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  From  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  sure  you  never  heard  of  him  ?  Of  course  you 
know  Philip  D' Andrea  ?  He  went  to  jail  with  you  on  the  extortion 
case. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  position  that  you  were  not  guilty  in  the 
extortion  case  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  tried  to  extort  money  from  anybody  ? 

Mr.  DeLucl4.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Sylvester  Agolin  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  laiow  Anthony  Antonelli  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Antonelli,  Tony  Antonelli. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Sam  Battaglia? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 
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Mr.  Halley,  What  were  the  advantages  of  joining  the  Unione 
Sicilian©? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you  it  was  just  insurance,  you  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  issue  a  policy,  an  insurance  policy  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  your  family? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  let  yours  drop  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  didn't  pay  any  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  Dragna  all  the  way  out 
in  California? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  knew  some  people  in  California,  and  that  is 
how  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Trans- America  Wire  Service? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  you  had  renting  your 
farm  when  you  were  in  jail? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Francis  Corri. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Trans- America? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Trans- 
America  Wire  Service. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Was  he? 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  founders  of  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Let  me  ask  just  one  question:  Is  this 
Unione  Siciliano  what  is  known  as  the  Mafia?  Was  that  called  the 
Mafia? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  Mafia  beyond  the 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  out.  You  have  your  hand  before  your 
mouth. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Mafia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What  you  read  in  the  papers  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  this  Unione  Siciliano  sometimes  called 
the  Mafia?     Do  you  know  that,  or  not? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no ;  they  never  called  that  the  Mafia.  That  is  a 
society,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Al  Capone  a  member  of  the  Unione  Siciliano  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  Curry's  business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  James  Curry ;  what  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Curry  is  a  landowner.     He  had  a  farm. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  else  do  you  know  about  him?  What  other 
business  was  he  in  ?     Wasn't  he  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Never  to  your  knowledge  was  he  in  the  gambling 
business  'i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  do  after  lie  left  your  place? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  see  him  any  more.  I  was 
told  not  to  see  him  any  more. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  my  parole  man  told  me.  You  see,  when  I  came 
out,  my  lease  with  him  expired  in  March,  the  next  March,  you  see.  So 
he  said  to  come  there  and  get  his  stuff,  and  he  was  around,  and  I  was 
told  that  I  shouldn't  have  anything  to  do  Avith  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  went  into  the  gambling 
business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo  ;  I  never  saw  him  any  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mentioned  a  house  at  ]\Iiami  Beach.  When 
did  you  acquire  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia  I  didn't  buy  a  house  at  Miami  Beach  I  rented  it, 
for  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  you  rented  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  receive  visits  in  prison  from  Bernstein  ? 

]\Ir.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  appear  alone  the  first  time  he  visited  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo;  I  didn't  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  talk  to  liim  'i 

My.  DeLucia.  Xo. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  appear  again  with  Accardo? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  was  the  reason  why  Accardo  came ;  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  talk  to  Bernstein  until  Accardo  came? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

ISIi;.  Robinson.  Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because  I  didn't  know  Bernstein,  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  talk  over  any  tax  matter  with  him  unless  I  found  out  what  was  the 
trouble.    I  didn't  know  there  was  any  trouble  anyway. 

So  he  came  over  and  said  things  were  kind  of  upset,  and  all  that. 
He  was  a  good  tax  lawyer,  and  I  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  retained  Bernstein  ? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  3^011  retain  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  My  Mrs.  retained  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who? 

]Mr.  DeLucia,  My  wife. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  asked  Bernstein  to  go  to  see  you  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  refused  to  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  were  you,  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  Leavenworth. 

Senator  Wiley.  Were  you  at  any  other  prison  before  that  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  in  Atlanta. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  did  you  get  transferred?  Who  arranged 
for  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  I  don't  know.    I  was  just  transferred. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  pay  anyone  for  that  transfer  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Why  did  you  tell  Bernstein  you  wouldn't  talk 
to  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to  nobody  about  my  tax.  I  was 
in  iail,  and  I  figured  I  don't  care  what  happens. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  tell  him  to  see  Accardo? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no.  He  naturally  went.  back.  He  figured  he 
would  get  somebody  and  talk  to  Paul  and  make  me  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  affair,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  reason  Accardo  came  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  tell  him  to  bring  Accardo  down  to  vouch 
for  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  story  about  this  fine  getting  paid,  and 
he  did  not  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  have  some  income-tax  difficulty  at  one 
time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  the  year  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  up  until  1939,  I  think,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  was  in  the  process  of  settlement  or  nego- 
tiation with  the  Government  up  until  the  time  you  were  in  prison; 
or  out  of  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  that  came  out  of  trial.  After  the  sentence  they 
brought  that  up,  you  see.  And  they  wanted  to  get  income  tax  on 
that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  had  certain  penalties  to  pay? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  how  much  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  that  is  a  matter  in  the  Tax  Court.  That  is  all 
settled  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  the  payment  made? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it?  You  know  about  how  much 
it  was.     How  much  did  you  owe  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  think  they  charged  me  $300,000,  or  something 
like  that,  that  I  owed  them. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  was  a  settlement  agTeed  on  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  settlement  was  $40,000  or  $50,000  or  something 
like  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $40,000  or  $50,000. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  was  your  lawyer  then?     Bernstein? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bernstein. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  my  Mrs.  gave  me  some  money.  I  have  some 
money  there  that  I  got  when  I  came  out. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  give  Bernstein  any  money  to  pay  that 
settlement  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  was  paid  all  right.  I  was  in  jail.  How  could 
I  give  it  to  him  ? 

J\Ir.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  instruct  anyone  to  pay  Bernstein 
so  he  could  make  payment  in  settlement  ? 
•    Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  M-as  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  somebody,  I  understand,  brought  some  money 
up  to  Bernstein  and  said,  "Pay  this." 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  money  did  they  bring  to  Bernstein? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  would  bring  up  $20,000  sometime  and  $30,000 
sometime.     I  don't  know  how  much  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  brought  it  to  Bernstein? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.     I  suppose  a  few  people. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  ever  discuss  it  with  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  knew,  but  I  don't  i-emember  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Bernstein  say  who  brought  the  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  said  how  many  people  were  there,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  were  there?  What  did  he  tell 
you  i     What  did  Bernstein  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  said  a  few  people  went  over  there  and  brought 
him  the  money.  So  I  don't  know  how  many,  three,  four,  or  five.  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Bernstein  tell  you  who  they  were? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

^Ir.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  they  were? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  make  any  eflfort  to  find  out  who  they 
were  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why,  I  would  be  glad  to  find  out  who  did  that  for 
me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  suspect  who  it  was? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  suspect  that  Accardo  paid  the  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  this?  A  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars?    That  they  left  on  Bernstein's  desk? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     I  understand  it  was  about  $120,000. 

Senator  Hunt.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  This  is  a  tax  payment  that 
we  are  speaking  about  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think,  Senator,  it  was  a  compromise  settlement, 
if  I  recall. 

Senator  Hunt.  That  somebody  paid  in  his  behalf? 

Mr.  R(jBiNSON.  Yes.  Somebody  came  to  Bernstein's  office,  or  several 
people,  and  gave  the  money  to  Bernstein. 

Senator  Hunt.  Now,  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  do  not  know 
who  contributed  that  money  to  pay  your  tax.  You  are  not  telling 
us  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Senator.  I  thought  I  probably 
would  find  after  we  came  out  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  publicity  at- 
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taclied  to  the  parole.  But  all  the  publicity  did  come,  and  it  was  better 
to  lose  the  money,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  than  to  get  the  publicity  in 
the  paper  and  all  that. 

Senator  Hunt.  Now,  it  was  either  some  of  your  relatives  or  some 
of  your  business  associates? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  Was  it  some  of  your  business  associates  that  paid 
the  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  Now- ,  Jim  Jones  who  does  not  know  you  would  not 
kick  in  with  $50,000  to  pay  your  taxes. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose  a  friend  did. 

Senator  Hunt.  You  know  who  it  was.    Why  do  you  not  tell  us? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  don't  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  May  I  also  see  if  w^e  have  not  got  confused  here  ? 

There  was  this  trial,  and  there  was  the  fine. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  fine  was  paid. 

Senator  Wiley.  $110,000.    Then  there  was  also  your  tax  settlement. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  you  are  saying  to  this  committee  that  in  the 
case  of  the  fine  you  do  not  know^  who  paid  your  fine  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know  who  paid  the  fine.    The  fine  was  $10,000.    It 
was  paid  in  New  York. 

Senator  Wiley.  $110,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  $10,000.    That  is  a  different  story.    The  fine  w^as 
paid  in  New  York. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $10,000.    But  the  other  stuff  is  the  income  tax. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  paid  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  fine  Bulga  took  care  of  when  we  left  some  money 
with  him,  you  see.    He  was  the  lawyer  on  the  trial. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  that  paid  at  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bulga. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  man  who  was  president  of  the  Italian- 
American  League  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    But  we  gave  him  the  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  the  man  Avhose  name  was  used  by  Accardo? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  he  visited  you  in  prison? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.     Their  initials  were  equal;  G.  O.  B; 
for  one  and  G.  O.  B.  the  other  one.    That  is  what  it  w^as. 

Senator  Wiley.  Was  that  the  one  you  were  talking  about,  about 
only  $10,000  fine  and  10  years? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  was  the  time  you  had  10  years,  and  you  had  to 
pay  the  $10,000  fine? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    The  tax  settlement  is  different. 
Senator  Wiley.  When  you  got  mixed  up  with  your  tax  settlement, 
you  paid  how  much,  approximately? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  paid  $120,000, 1  think. 

Senator  Wiley.  $120,000.    And  you  do  not  know  who  paid  that? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  not  yet. 
Senator  Wiley.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  so  far. 
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Senator  Hunt.  When  was  that  paid?    What  year? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  in  '46. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  the  money  with  which  to  pay  it,  yourself. 

Mr.  Dp:Lucia.  No,  I  won't  tell  anybody  I  had  the  money,  to  tell  you 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  did  you  have  the  money,  and  could  you  have 
paid  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  could  have  paid  it. 

Senator  Hunt.  Have  3^011  reimbursed  those  people  who  paid  vour 
tax  ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir.  Sometime  I  reimburse.  Some  day  they  come 
along,  and  I  reimburse. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  3'ou  have  any  connection  with  any  political  fac- 
tion in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  you  sure?    Did  you  know  a  Jack  Arvey? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  heard  of  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  bringing  one 
way  or  the  other  the  Italian  vote? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley,  Did  you  vote? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    How  could  I  vote  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Never  did  vote  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Never  went  to  the  polls? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  if  I  went  to  the  polls  before.  But  not 
lately. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Who  took  care  of  your  interests  while  you  were 
in  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  mean  at  the  farm  ?    Corri, 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  your  other  interests  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  had  no  other  interests. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  Accardo  took  care  of  your  interests 
while  you  were  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no, 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  asked  him  to  look  out  for 
your  interests  while  you  were  in  prison? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Generally  speaking;  I  don't  mean  to  run  the  place, 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  Accardo  come  to  visit  you  in  prison? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was  my  neighbor,  and 
he  came.    And  it  was  a  friendly  act.    That  is  all, 

Mr,  Robinson.  Didn't  he  tell  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  all  right 
for  you  to  talk  to  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  he  advised  me  to  talk  to  Bernstein,  or  else 
tilings  was  going  to  be  bad,  and  they  were  going  to  charge  me  a  lot 
of  money,  and  that  way  the  thing  could  be  settled. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  Mr.  DeLucia,  we  do  not  think  you  are  tell- 
ing the  truth.  We  think  vou  are  connnitting  perjury  about  not 
knowing  who  paid  that  $120'000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  am  telling  the  truth. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  you  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  more 
trouble.    You  had  better  come  clean  if  you  know  who  paid  it. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  who  paid  that  money,  Senator.  Truth- 
fully, I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  idea  who  paid  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Remember ;  you  are  under  oath. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  $120,000  got  laid  on  Mr.  Bernstein's  de.sk  in 
cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  what  Bernstein  said.  I  was  in  jail  at  that 
time.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  told  you  who  it  was  that  put  the 
money  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  says  he  doesn't  know  himself. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  does  not  know  himself? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Hunt.  How  did  he  laiow  what  the  money  was  for  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  this  money  was  Paul,  and  this  money  was 
Louie,  the  note  said. 

Senator  Hunt.  Was  it  typewritten,  or  handwritten  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wasn't  there.  Senator.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Did  Bernstein  talk  to  you 
before  he  paid  the  money  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Oh,  Bernstein  came  there  several  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Bernstein  come  to  you  and  state  that  this 
money  had  been  left  with  him,  and  ask  if  he  should  use  it  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  when  he  came  back  he  said,  "The  money  is  all 
paid.    The  bill  is  all  settled." 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  he  never  asked  you  whether  it  was  all  right 
with  you  to  use  that  money  to  pay  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  because  the  way  it  happened,  he  got  the  money 
today,  and  tomorrow  he  would  pay.  He  wasn't  going  to  keep  the 
money  around  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  ask  Bernstein  who  put  up  the  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  he  said  he  didn't  know. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  idea  who  would  advance  that 
amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  have  friends  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Let  us  get  at  that.  Who  are  your  friends  that  can 
put  up  $120,000  and  never  even  tell  you  that  they  have  done  so  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  will  do  the  same  thing  for  somebody  in  jail  tomor- 
row, if  it  is  my  friend,  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  would  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  is,  Wlio  are  your  friends  that 
would  do  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  any  friend  that  I  think  deserved  it,  I  would 
do  it  for.    I  would  even  sell  my  house. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  influential  friends  did  you  have  at  that  time 
or  have  you  got  that  would  raise  $120,000  and  plunk  it  down  without 
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askin<r  an  accounting  from  you  or  an  lOU?  Did  you  give  anyone  a 
note  for  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  not  think  that  was  a  queer  circumstance, 
that  some  one  should  put  down  $120,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know,  Senator.    But  that  is  how  it  happened.  ^ 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  any  organization 
that  you  had  a  hold  on  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  mean  to  say  that  out  of  the  clear  sky  this  hap- 
pened and  no  one  owed  you  an  obligation  or  no  one  was  fearful  of  you, 
that  would  come  in  and  plunk  down  $120,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  how  it  happened,  Senator. 

Senator  Wiley.  After  you  found  out,  did  you  not  snoop  around  and 
try  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  still  trying  now. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  are  still  trying? 

]Mr.  DdLucia.  Yes.  .    ^i  .         c 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  big  shots  m  Chicago  i 

Mv.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  big  shots. 

Senator  Wiley.  Any  of  the  influential  politicians,  one  way  or  an- 
other, on  either  side  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  mix  with  politics. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  mix  with  politics. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  when  you  were  talking  a  little  while  ago 
about  the  national  bank,  did  you  mean  the  Forest  Park  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  That  was  when  I  started.  Then  I  changed  it 
to  the  Northland  Trust. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  Mr.  Felicio  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  is  my  neighbor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  has  liquor  stores. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  jou  have  any  interest  in  those  stores? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Robinson.  How  large  a  home  does  he  have  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  he  has  a  home  about  as  big  as  mine,  or  something 

similar  to  mine.  x^i     i  _9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  been  involved  m  violations  ot  the  law « 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Who  have  some  of  your  associates  been  since  you 

got  out  on  parole  ?  ^       n     e  •  i. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  since  I  got  out  on  parole,  all  of  my  associates 
have  been  my  relations.  My  wife  has  four  or  five  brothers.  And  I 
have  been  at  the  farm.    That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Accardo  visit  you  at  the  farm? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Wlio  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Accardo. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  talk  to  him  on  the  phone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir.  ,  .       •  -u 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  seen  or  talked  to  him  since  you  have 
been  on  parole? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  Let  me  explain  that  about  "on  the  phone."  My  boy 
and  his  boy  ^o  to  the  same  schooL  Maybe  you  have  some  call  from  my 
liouse  to  his  house.  That  is  the  boys' calling.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    And  I  can  stop  the  boy. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  Accardo  on  the  phone  at  any 
time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    I  saw  him  at  the  trial.    That  is  all. 
Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  since  you  have  been  out  on  parole. 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.    Who  else  have  you  seen? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  has  been  out  to  your  house  in  the  last  few 
days  ? 

^Ir.  DeLucia.  Well,  nobody  has  been  out  to  my  house.  I  have  been 
at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  had  no  visits  from  anj^one  in  the  last  few 
days  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    I  was  at  the  farm.    No  one  outside  the  f ajiiilies. 
Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  farm? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  has  been  there  to  see  you  in  the  last  few  days? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Nobody  that  amounts  to  anything.    My  brother-in- 
law  and  some  friends,  lady  friends;  that  is  all. 
Senator  Wiley.  Lady  friends,  you  say? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  mean  lady  friends  of  my  wife. 
Mr.  Halley.  I  have  been  looking  at  your  income  tax  returns,  Mr. 
DeLucia.    I  gather  that  in  19J:9  you  lost  money  on  your  farm.    Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why.  sure.    I  lost  money  every  year. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  the  farm  is  the  only  business  you  have  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
Mr.  Halle.  Is  that  correct  ? 
Mr,  DeLucia,  Yes, 

Mr.  Halle.  Have  you  put  up  that  farm  for  sale  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  I  don't  want  to  i)ut  up  that  farm  for  sale 
unless  I  have  to.  You  see,  I  inquired  around,  but  the  farm  is  too  big 
to  sell.  It  would  be  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  will  tell 
you  this  much.  If  next  year — with  all  this  improvement,  now,  I  think 
I  should  start  to  make  money  now,  you  see.  But  if  I  don't,  I  will 
split  the  farm  up  and  try  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Halley,  The  fact  is  that  up  to  this  time  you  have  had  no  income 
from  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  have  s})ent  money  on  improvements,  you  see. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have  spent  more  than  you  have  made? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  built  a  barn  there,  and  all  that, 
Mr.  Halley.  And  you  still  have  a  large  house  in  River  Forest :  is 
that  right?  ' 

Ml'.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haixey.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  house  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  $25,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  would  vou  say  its  value  is  today  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  another  country  place;  is  that  rioht? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  in  Lone:  Beach.  * 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  what  would  you  say  your  annual  living  expenses 
are.  with  all  these  expensive  homes  you  maintain? 

]\Ir.  DfXucia.  About  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

IVIr.  Halley.  About  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a  month.  You  are 
not  beginning  to  worry  about  the  fact  that  your  assets  are  going  down, 
are  yon  ? 

Mr.  DeLucl\.  I  am.  I  tried  to  sell  my  house  on  Long  Beach,  and  I 
couldn't  sell  it,  and  I  think  next  year,  if  I  can't  make  it  up,  I  will 
sell  my  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  haven't  begun  economizing  at  all,  have  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  will.  I  will  start  to  do  the  best  I  can  from  now  on, 
on  that.  I  won't  have  to  economize  any  more,  because  there  won't  be 
much  expense  at  the  farm.  I  have  those  bulldozers,  and  I  can  made  30 
or  40  thousands  dollars  a  year  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  $42,000  last  year,  didn't  you  ? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     And  everything  is  built  now. 

Mr.  Haixey.  You  can't  take  off  what  you  built  on  your  depreciation. 
You  were  spending  capital,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  you  capital  is  down  to  about  $40,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mv.  Halley.  And  you  say  you  have  about  $11,000  in  stock? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  much  in  the  bank  ? 

Air.  DeLucia.  Oh,  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  troubling  me  is  that  you  are  not  acting  like 
a  man  who  is  down  to  your  last  $50,000.  I  notice  by  your  books  that 
you  bought  a  Cadillac  last  month. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  If  you  see  the  book,  you  will  notice  I  sold  my  other 
Cadillac. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  paid  something  over  $4,000  for  a  new  one? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  see,  a  car  lasts  me  about  3  years,  3  or  4  years. 

]VIr.  Halley.  Who  drives  your  car? 

IVIr,  DeLucia.  Myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  people  do  you  have  on  j^our  payroll  at  the 
farm? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Over  there  you  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  in  the  wintertime  you  can  get  along  with  three 
or  four.  In  the  summertime,  during  the  hay  season  and  during  the 
summer  generally,  five  or  six,  just  for  a  few  days  or  for  a  few  weeks. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  might  say  for  the  record,  here,  that  his  1950  state- 
ment shows  assets  of  $390,000,  and  he  has  here  notes  payable  of  $625, 
mortgage  payable  of  $10,000,  loan  payable,  mortgage.  Long  Beach 
property,  $40,000,  and  mortgage  payable,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America,  $84,000.  That  seems  to  be  all  that  you  owe,  there,  I  take  it. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  lists  his  land  at  $18,000.  He  built 
a  new  barn  for  $81,000. 

AVhat  year  did  you  build  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  i948, 1  think. 
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Senator  Wiley.  You  built  an  $81,000  barn  in  1948.  Was  that  the 
time  you  took  the  mortgage  in  the  Prudential  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  that  was  when  I  bought  that 

Senator  Wiley.  When  you  got  tractors,  wagons,  implements,  ma- 
chinery, for  $44,000  ?  '       to       5       r  ,      O' 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  see,  that  is  a  big  farm,  Senator.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  equipment,  and  all  that. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Did  you  know  John  Rosselli  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  would  say  about  15  or  16  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucl^.  I  don't  know  what  business  he  is  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  found  out  what  business  he  is  in? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  never  knew  what  business  he  was  in? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  R0BIN8ON.  What  was  your  association  with  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  knew  Johnny  in  Chicago  a  couple  of  times,  and 
that  was  all.    I  knew  he  was  in  California,  and  that  was  all 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  meet  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember,  Senator.    It  was  in  the  twenties 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  you  working  as  a  waiter  at  the  time? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  never  worked  as  a  waiter.  If  you  want  to 
Vr^  ^^  ^°^'  waiter,  that  is  all  right.    I  was  manager  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  manager  of  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  you  met  Nitti « 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  think  I  met  Nitti  when'l  had  a  restaurant  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  anyway,  did  Nitti  get  a  job  for  you  at  the 
Lexington  Hotel? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  job  at  the  Lexington  Hotel? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  live  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  lived  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A1  was  living  there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Nitti  living  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  think  he  had  a  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  can't  remember  anyone  else  except  Al  Capone 
who  lived  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  visit  frequently  with  Nitti  and  Al  Capone  I 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  work  for  them  in  any  way?  Did  you  do 
any  jobs  for  them? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  never  worked  for  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  what  business  they  were  in? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  know  the  business.  My  idea  of  business  with 
them  was  to  try  to  make  some  money.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Tell  me  how? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Their  business  was  theirs,  and  not  mine. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Go  ahead  and  describe  how  you  made  the  money. 
Mr.  DeLucia.  By  gambling.  ^  -...-,.■,     v  u     •         a 

Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  liquor  business  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  x  xv  4. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Weren't  they  in  the  illegal  liquor  business  at  that 

time? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  suppose ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  ihey  didn  t 
go  ahead  and  tell  me  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  never  mentioned  anything  to  you  about  what 

they  were  doing?  ,     -,  ^       ,         xv 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  Senator.     I  never  asked  for  those  things. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  were  frequently  associated  with  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thev  never  talked  about  their  business  to  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sn- ;  not  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  kind  of  business  did  they  talk  about? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  the  gambling,  you  see;  the  horses  and  all  that 
stuff :  baseball  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  got  a  cut  of  the  liquor  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  income  from  1940  to  1943  i     Can  you 

recall? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  very  small.     You  mean,  1940  to  1943? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh.  I  thought  you  meant  1943  to  1947.  I  would  say 
about  $300,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  your  net  income  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

:Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  net  income  ?  Can  you  recall  approx- 
imately what  your  net  income  was,  from  1940  to  1943,  annually? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  recall  that.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  fact.  You 
can  see  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  over  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  recall  that,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  HALLET.,Well,  you  would  know  whether  it  was  more  than 
$50,000  or  less  than  $50,000  a  year.     In  what  range  was  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  can  tell.  Were  you  a  $10,000-a-y6ar  man, 
or  a  $50,000-a-year  man.  or  a  $100,000-a-year  man? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     I  had  a  lot  of  expenses  in  those  years,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  have  expense  ?  Wliat  expense  did  you 
have? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  expense  all  around,  I  suppose,  I  don't  remember. 
If  I  had  those  papers,  I  could  tell. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  lived  well. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  that  is  part  of  your  income. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  you  spent  over  $50,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  sure,  I  did. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Then  you  must  have  earned  over  $50,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  sure. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  earned  $300,000  those  3  years. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Around  that,  or  maybe  TO.  That  is  the  best  of  my 
recollection.     I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  years  was  it  that  you  paid  the  tax  penalty 
for  ?     What  years  were  those  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  '46. 

Senator  Wiley.  Just  1  year  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  you  mean  what  year  that  was?  No:  that  was 
back  in  '39. 

Senator  Wiley.  1939  to  what  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  '34  to  '39.     I  don't  recall  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  Let's  get  that.  So,  when  the  $120,000  was  paid, 
that  paid  the  tax  penalties  accumulated 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  $100,000  was  between  me  and  Campagna. 

Senator  Wiley.  Was  that  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  BetAveen  me  and  Campagna.  That  was  the  settle- 
ment for  both  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  also  settled  Louie  Campagna's  tax 
case  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  I  was  more  interested  in  was  this  fact.  You 
settled  your  taxes  up  then  to  '39  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  To  '43. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  let's  get  it.     From  '39  to  '43  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Up  to  '43  everything  is  settled. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  what  that  $120,000  is  for? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right,  for  me  and  Campagna. 

Senator  Wiley.  All  right.  Now,  when  you  came  out  of  prison  on 
your  parole,  how  much  cash  did  you  have? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $300,000. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  had  $300,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  you  had  that  in  your  home? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     ' 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  a  statement  any  ijlace  showing  what  your 
assets  were  then  ?  ^  i  &  j 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  Why  not? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A^lio  would  I  have  to  show  it  to?  Nobody  asked 
me  for  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  No;  I  am  asking  you.  This  doesn't  show.  If  this 
particular  book  would  show  your  assets  from  yeai-  to  year,  if  we  started 
at  the  time  you  came  out  in  '43,  it  should  show,  if  what  you  say  is  true, 
as  you  liave  set  it  up  here,  what  constitutes  your  estate. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  you  know  now. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  know  now,  sure. 

JNIr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  think  anybody  is  going  to  tell  anybody  how 
much  money  he  has  got,  Senator.  ^ 
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Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  statement  to  show  what  became  of 
that  $300,000  > 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  there. 

Senator  Wiley.  Can  you  break  it  down  for  lis?  n     i    ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  it  is.  It  is  all  broke  down.  1  ou  can  tell  what 
I  have  got.    I  use  some  of  the  money  in  there. 

Senator  Wiley.  Then  if  we  start  in  whh  cash  on  hand  m  194 <,  you 
have  i<^:300.000,  plus  vour  earninos  from  the  farm,  plus  your  earnings 
from  ihe  bank  stock.    That  constitutes  your  total  income  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Wiley.  xVll  right.  Now,  you  say  it  costs  you  $2,000  a 
month  to  live,  for  your  family  at  least.  „  .     .    i        ..        ^i    . 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Approximately  that.  Over  all  it  is  less  than  that. 
But  I  would  put  it  at  $2,000.  ,        ti 

Senator  Wiley.  All  right.  Now.  then,  what  other  disbursements 
have  you  made  out  of  that  $300,000  for  capital  investment  since  194 <  i 

Mr'.  DeLucia.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Wiley.  No,  no.  You  do  not  get  me.  As  I  understood  you 
to  say,  vou  built  that  big  barn  back  there  before  194:7  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  '48.     How  could  I  build  it  before  '4<  ?     I  came 

out  in  '4T.  o    -,      ^  •  1       i-     -c  ^1 

Senator  Wiley.  Then  the  cost  of  the  barn  was  paid  out  ol  the 

$300,000^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  ,.      t,  .   tt 

Senator  Wiley.  All  right.  What  other  big  disbursement  did  you 
make  out  of  that  $300,000  ?  .  ^    „    i    .     -d  . 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  bought  the  machinery  rig,  and  all  that.  But 
I  pay  that  in  a  year  on  a  monthly  loan.  i     .    . 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  make  any  substantial  loan  from  anybody  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  ?  ^  i      <•  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  have  a  mortgage  on  the  farm,  on  the  farm  and 
on  the  house. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  borrowed  that  money,  then,  too  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  borrowed  it,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  if  you  had  the  $300,000,  why  did  you  bor- 
row that  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because,  Senator,  I  have  a  long  time  to  go.  1  have 
3  more  years  to  go  on  parole.  And  at  the  rate  I  am  going,  I  have 
to  come'out  some  time  and  borrow  money.     So  I  might  as  well  pre- 

T)are  myself.  .     i  •        tj-  u 

•  Senator  Wiley.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  this.  It  you  bor- 
rowed that  money,  it  could  easily  be  ascertained  when  that  was  insti- 
tuted. That  $84,000  is  one.  That  is  the  large  one.  And  $40,000 
is  the  other.  If  you  borrowed  that  since  1947,  you  came  out  m  '47 
with  $300,000  in  cash.  Just  why  would  anybody  want  to  borrow 
all  this  money,  if  you  had  the  money  on  hand  ? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  "^Because  I  have  6  years  to  go,  Senator,  and  at  the 
rate  I  am  going,  I  am  not  going  to  make  it.  And  I  can  see  now  that 
next  year  I  may  have  to  sell  the  farm. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  you  were  telling  us  that  you  made  $40,000 
a  year  otf  of  the  farm,  and  that  you  used  some  of  that  money. 
■^IVIr.  DeLucia.  Well,  this  year  looks  bad.     The  corn  looks  bad. 
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Senator  Wiley.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  some  of  your  testi- 
mony does  not  make  sense.     I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  anybody. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  tell  you  the  truth  the  best  I  know  how, 
Senator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  James  Missio  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Wlio? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Missio,  Missio — M-i-s-s-i-o. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Steve  Cif  oni  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  he  died  about  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  how  long  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  my  neighbor.  He  had  a  house  next  to  me  at 
Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  he  an  associate  of  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.     He  knew  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  long  has  Bernstein  kept  your  books  for  you  ? 
How  many  years  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  since  he  took  over,  I  suppose  around  '45  or  '46. 

Senator  Wiley.  All  right.  In  '48,  he  started  to  set  up  each  year  a 
balance  sheet,  I  take  it,  just  like  this  has  been  set  up  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  you  claim  that  you  have  not  got  those  '45,  '46, 
'47,  '48 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  isn't  much  in  '49. 

Senator  Wiley.  Now,  just  a  minute.  You  have  not  got  those  bal- 
ance sheets  any  place? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  You  know,  Senator,  I  don't  even  know  if  I 
destroyed  it  all.  I  went  to  look  all  over,  yesterday,  to  see  if  I  could 
find  it,  and  I  couldn't  find  it  any  place. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  I  think  you  have  another  tax  case  here  to  be 
looked  into,  very  definitely.  I  do  not  think  you  want  your  com- 
promises around- 

If  they  owe  a  lot  of  money  they  can  get  rid  of  it.  What  did  they 
claim,  that  you  and  the  other  chap  owed  $350,000  ?  How  much  did 
you  settle  your  judgment  for  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  $50,000. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  was  the  judgment? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  the  judgment  was  aromid  $280,000,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  there  you  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  say  you  knew  Cifoni  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  knew  Cifoni  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  did  he  do  in  Cicero  ?  What  was  his  work 
in  Cicero  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing  in  Cicero. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  he  have  charge  of  the  alcohol  cookers  in 
Cicero  for  Capone  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  rumors  about  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  work  for  you  after  repeal  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     He  never  worked  for  me  before. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  worked  for  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  associated  with  the  elevators  union? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  ever  associated 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  to  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  got  killed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Aiuppa  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  I  do,  but  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.    I  just  know  him  by  sight. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  a  friend  of  Campagna's  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Wasn't  he  put  into  the  bartenders'  union  by  you  and 
Campagna  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Claude  Maddox? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  might  have  seen  him  some  place,  but  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  him? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  I  know  him. 

Mr,  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  might  have  been  some  time,  but 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  him.  I  know  a  lot  of  people,  and  I 
am  not  denying  it.  So  I  am  just  telling  you  the  best  I  kiiow  how. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  I  ever  did  anything  with  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  talked  to  Campagna  and  Gioe  about  your 
appearance  here  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  No.  We  met  when  we  was  in  court.  What  was  it? 
The  5th.  We  met  in  court,  and  then  we  were  told  about  your  sub- 
pena,  and  all  that,  and  he  went  back,  and  we  were  told  to  come  over 
here.  And  last  night  I  got  in  a  plane,  and  I  met  Louie  at  the  station. 
He  was  getting  off  another  plane.  We  met  this  morning.  We  went 
to  the  parole  officer.  We  went  up  there.  He  worked  there,  and  I  got 
there  first,  and  he  got  there.  He  saw  Mr.  Ower,  and  from  there  I  came 
here  by  myself,  and  we  met  over  here. 

IMr.  Robinson.  You  met  at  the  plane  last  night  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  at  the  station,  where  we  were  getting  the  bag- 
gage.   I  took  one  plane,  and  he  took  another  plane. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  partnership  with  Russell? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  never  in  partnership  with  Russell  at  any 
time  or  place  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    No. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  James  Raoen  {  Did  you  know  James 
Ragen  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  think — I  think  I  saw  him  once  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  meet  him  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  I  don't  know ;  maybe  I  did.  But  I  don't  recall 
any  instance. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  business  he  was  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  wire  affair. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  wire  service  business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Patrick  Burns? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  of  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anyone  by  the  name  of  McBride? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  " 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  Cleveland?     You  never  have  met  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  might  have  met  him,  but  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Ror.iNsoN.  Do  you  know  any  other  people  connected  with  the 
w^ire  service  ? 

Wv.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Levin,  Hymie  Levin,  or  Levine? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Hymie  Levine,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  connected  with  the 
wire  service  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  Hymie  Levine  was  in  the  gambling  business,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  type  of  gambling  business  w^as  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  had  a  booth  or  something.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  he  also  in  the  wire  service  business? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Roy  Jones? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know^  George  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  Kellys  in  the  wire  service 
business  ? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know  Tom  Kelly,  the  restaurant  man.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  mixed  up  with  that  or  not.     That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  During  the  time  from  '40  to  'iS,  you  were  in  the 
gambling  business;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  type  of  books  did  you  keep  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Well,  my  books  was  like — at  the  end  of  the  year  what 
I  find  over,  that  is  what  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  everything  handled  on  a  cash  basis? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A  cash  basis,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  kept  no  records  at  all? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     No  records. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  didn't  you  also  handle  all  your  other  business 
on  a  cash  basis  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  You  never  used  a  banking  account  or  used  checks 
iitall? 
^    Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     I  put  money  in  the  bank, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  paid  any  bills  by  check? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  handle  any  bets  from  people  outside 
of  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Xo. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  lay  off  any  bets  with  anyone -outside 
of  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

^Ir.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard  yourself  described  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Capone  syndicate  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  that  come  about? 

]\Ir.  DeLucia.  The  newspapers. 

Mr.  RoBiNSt)N.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  that  group  ? 

Mr.  Dp:Lucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  were  intimately  associated 
vcith  Nitti  and  Capone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  was  friendly,  but  not  intimately  associated. 

Mr.  Rt)BiNSON.  Just  what  was  the  extent  of  your  being  friendly 
with  him  ?     Was  it  purely  social  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  Well,  I  told  you.  Al  used  to  bet  with  me. 
Like  he  was  in  the  box  at  the  race  track,  and  he  would  say,  "I  will 
bet  you  so  much  on  this  and  that."  If  I  wanted  to,  I  would;  and, 
if  not,  I  wouldn't  take  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  your  only  association  with  Capone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  no  interest  in  the  liquor  business  or  any 
other  business  that  Capone  had  or  Nitti  had? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  Hugo  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  is  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Sportsman's  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  have  any  financial  transactions  with 
him  ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  he  made  me  a  mortgage  for  $40,000. 

]Mr.  Halley.  On  what? 

Mr.  DeLl'cia.  On  my  house  at  Long  Beach.  And  recently  he  gave 
me  a  mortgage  foi-  $40,000  on  my  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  do  you  owe  Hugo  Bennett  now? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $80,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  $80,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  the  money  at  Sportsman's  Park,  or  his  own 
personal  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  his  own  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Hugo  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  knew  him  for  a  long  time.  I  knew  his  father.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  going  to  school. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  him  and  John  Patton  together,  I  suppose? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  didn't  know  him  and  John,  I  know  they  are 
friends. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  ever  go  out  to  Sportsman's  Park  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     I  could  go,  but  I  never  did, 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  ever  gone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hallet.  When  did  you  meet  Bennett  to  talk  about  the  mort- 
gage? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  called  him,  over  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How  did  you  know  that  Bennett  would  have  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLuclv.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  borrow  some  money,  and  he 
said  "Yes." 

Mr.  Hallet.  Why  did  you  pick  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  because  I  know  he  is  well  off.  I  can't  go.  you 
know,  to  everj^body  for  money.  I  can't  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
money. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Bennett  works  for  Bill  Johnston ;  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  Johnston  is  the  head  of  Sportsman's  Park; 
isn't  he? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  But  he  is  in  Florida,  too,  Bennett  is.  He  lives 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  Hali^t.  And  so  is  Johnston.  They  are  together  in  the  dog 
tracks,  too. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  any  of  the  dog 
tracks  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  ever  own  any  stock  in  any  dog  track? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Or  in  any  race  track  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  other  financial  dealings  did  you  ever  have  with 
Hugo  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hallet.  None  jirior  to  that  ?  Well,  why  did  you  pick  Bennett, 
aside  from  anyone  else,  to  borrow  $80,000  from  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  just  asked  him.  I  said,  "How  can  I  get  this  ?" 
And  he  said,  "I  will  do  it  for  you." 

Mr.  Hallet.  Why  did  you  ask  Bennett?  Why  didn't  you  go  to  a 
bank?  Your  property  had  value.  You  could  have  got  a  mortgage 
from  a  bank. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  couldn't  have  gotten  any  money  from  a  bank. 
There  is  a  law  that  once  you  have  a  first  mortgage  you  can't  get  another 
mortgage.     I  went  through  all  tliat.     I  tried. 

Mr.  Hallet,  Did  you  give  Bennett  second  mortgages  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  Yes, 

Mr,  Hallet.  And  he  holds  them  today  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  He  has  a  first  mortgage  on  the  house  at  Long 
Beach,  though.     The  house  at  Long  Beach  was  clear. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How^  much  was  that  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $40,000. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  another  $40,000  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  bank  i*olled  any  gambling  house? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  lend  anybody  any  money  for  the  bank 
rolling  of  a  gambling  house  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  any  gambling  house? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  a  crap  game? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  in  a  dice  game  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  interest  do  you  pay  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  4  percent  or  6  percent. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  pay  any  of  the  principal  back? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  have  an  understand  that  in  5  years  I  pay 
interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  right  now  you  pay  nothing? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  interest  and  no  principal  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  nice  mortgage;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  can't  go  to  the  bank. 
It  is  a  friendly  transaction. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  You  still  have  not  explained  how  you  became  a  friend 
of  Hugo  Bennett's. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you,  I  know  his  fatlier.  I  know  his  whole 
family.     I  know  his  brother. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  to  know  his  family  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  know  his  brother.  Patsy  is  dead  now.  We 
were  kind  of  friendly.  He  was  coming  over  to  the  house  all  the 
time.     That  is  how  I  got  to  know  the  family. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  part  of  the  Capone  mob;  weren't  they? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  they  weren't. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  friendly  with  Capone;  weren't  they? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  didn't  know  Capone? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose  they  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  stop  the  nonsense.  They  knew  Capone;  didn't 
they? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  because  this  boy  came  up  at  the  time  Capone 
was  in  jail. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  talking  about  his  father,  that  you  knew. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  His  father  is  a  painter. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  painter  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that.  I  bought 
a  painting  from  him  that  he  made  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  did  you  get  to  know  his  father? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because  I  knew  him  a  long  time,  and  I  knew  his 
brother  Patsy  very  well. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  to  know  them? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  How  do  you  aet  to  know  people  ?  It  is  just  a  friendly 
affair,  people  that  you  know  for  a  Ion*;'  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  them  from  their  associations  with  Capone 
and  Fischetti? 

Mr.  DeLicia.  There  is  no  association  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  such  an  association  with  Huoo  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  is  no  such  association  with  Capone,  because 
I  think  Al  Capone  was  already  in  jail  when  he  got  the  job. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  very  well  when  Al  Capone  went  to  jail  it 
was  understood  all  over  Chicago  that  certain  people  carried  on  for 
Capone. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  one  of  those  people  is  Jake  Guzik;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  heard  that;  didn't  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  hear  a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  didn't  you  hear  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  that  Jake  Guzik  carried  on? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  that  Fischetti  carried  on? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  assumed  that  a  lot  of  people  carried  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  j^ou  carried  on? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  done  a  great  injustice,  according  to 
yourself.  You  were  wrongfully  convicted  of  extortion  in  the  movie 
case  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  is  it  your  contention  also  that  when  you  met 
Gioe  in  the  bartenders'  case 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  never  met  him.  And,  when  he  came  up  in  court  to 
identify,  he  didn't  identify. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  the  man  who  tried  to  identify  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Whoever  it  was,  that  man 

Mr.  Halley.  McLane  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  McLane,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  somebody  intimidate.him  before  the  case  came 
to  court  ?  Maybe  somebody  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  what  would 
happen  to  him. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  never  met  the  man  in  my 
life.  He  just  picked  my  name  out  of  the  paper  and  said  I  was  in  the 
restaurant  there.    I  never  met  him  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  were  you  ever  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  sure,  I  was  in  the  restaurant.  But  I  never  met  the 
man  in  my  life,  never  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Louis  Romano? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  the  president  of  the  union ;  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  what  he  was  supposed  to  be.    I  don't  know. 
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Mv.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Frank  Xitti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  knew  Murray  Humphreys? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  knew  Lou  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  DeLltcia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  knew  Frank  Abbott? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  knew  all  the  others  ? 

Mr.  DeLl  CIA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  say  it  was  a  great  injustice  to  accuse  you  of 
trying  to  take  over  that  union  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  darn  right.  Because  that  man  never  met  me. 
They  never  saw  me.    They  just  put  my  name  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  were  you  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  union? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.    No,  Senator. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Retail 
Clerks  Union  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Protective  Association,  Local  l^-iS  ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  heard  of  it ;  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  stuff. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  just  before  you  went  to  jail,  didn't  the  news- 
papers claim  you  were  trying  to  clean  out  that  union,  too? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  ^cnow  Max  Caldwell  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  might  have  met  him.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  let's  get  it  down  right,  now.  Either  you  know 
him  or  you  don't.    Max,  Pollock?    He  is  also  known  as  Max  Pollock, 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know  a  lot  of  people,  so  it  wouldn't  be  nothing 
missing  if  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  the  fellow  and  I  might  have  met  him' 
by  some  coincidence.    And  then  you  could  prove  me  to  perjury. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  not  going  to  keep  this  up  all  day.  You  are 
here  under  subpena.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  for  a  man  who  is  here 
under  oath  your  answers  are  completely  unsatisfactory.  You  haven't 
given  us  any  more  reason  to  believe  your  ex]:)lanatioii  of  why  you 
should  get  an  $80,000  loan  from  Hugo  Bennett  than  you  have  as  to 
how  you  know  Max  Caldwell.  You  will  have  to  give  more  definite 
answers. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  can't  give  you  a  more  definite  answer  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  ]Max  Caldwell  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  will  say  "No" ;  but  that  doesn't  mean  I  might  not 
have  met  him  someplace.  Why  should  I  be  held  to  a  thing  like  that? 
I  might  have  met  him  or  seen  him,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Max  Pollock? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  another  name  for  Max  Caldwell. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  you  are.    You  see  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  might  have  met  Mux  Caldwell  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  might.    If  I  know,  I  will  tell  you. 
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Mr,  Halley.  And  vou  think  you  may  or  may  not  have  known  Pol- 
lock? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  money  from  the  lietail  Clerks 
Union? 

Mr.  DeLtjcia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  get  any? 

Mr.  DeLucl4.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  weren't  a  member  of  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Louis  Greenberg? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  well  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  I  know  him  well.     I  know 
Greenberg  by 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  He  has  an  insurance  company.     He  has  a  brewery. 
He  is  a  real-estate  man,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson,  And  he  has  an  interest  in  the  Seneca  Hotel? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  might, 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  brewery  company  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  The  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Canadian  Ace? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.     They  changed  the  name.     When  I 
knew  it,  it  was  Manette, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Didn't  he  take  that  over  from  Capone? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  I  don't  know, 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  don't  know  that? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  I  don't  think  he  took  that  over  from  Capone.     Ca- 
pone went  to  jail  before  prohibition ;  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  had  the  Manhattan  Brewery  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  Al  Capone  own  the  Manhattan  Brewery  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  think  so,     I  never  heard  of  it, 

Mr,  Robinson.  Which  one  of  these  houses  that  you  have  has  a  wall 
around  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  None. 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  don't  have  any  that  has  a  wall  around  it? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  No,     My  houses  are  all  open, 

Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  hire  anyone  as  a  guard  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  a  caretaker. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliat  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  Jim  Samarino, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  his  backgi^ound  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  is  a  worker.     He  has  been  working  for  me  for  20 
years,  for  at  least  15  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  have  a  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  think  so.     No ;  he  hasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  hasn't  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No, 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  never  inquired  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  but  I  know  he  hasn't,  because  he  is  a  worker. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  also  a  bodyguard  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  Ko  ;  he  isn't  a  bodyguard.  He  is  a  working  man  who 
takes  care  of  the  grounds,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  EoBixsoN.  Do  you  have  a  bodyguard  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

INIr.  EoBiNSON.  Who  else  is  a  guard  out  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     He  is  still  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  what  Mr.  DeLucia's  record  has  been. 

How  manj^  times  have  you  been  arrested,  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  have  been  arrested  several  times,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  name  the  times. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  hard  for  me  to  say.  You  have  them  in  the 
record  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  arrested  for  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Just  pickup. 

The  Chairman.  Gambling? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  no  gambling. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  arrested  and  tried  on  this  extortion 
case? 

Mr.  DeLucla..  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  times  have  you  ever  been  in  jail?  Any 
other  times  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  the  only  ones  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Never  had  an  income-tax  case  send  you  to  jail? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  the  only  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  suit  here  against  somebody  about  an 
elevator,  when  an  elevator  fell  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  I  fell  down  and  broke  my  hip. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  the  two  Fischetti  boys  when  the 
elevator  fell  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  was  in  an  antique  shop.  I  went  to  look  at  a 
painting,  and  we  fell  down  in  the  elevator. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  three  of  you  in  the  elevator? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  it  was  four  or  five  of  us.  I  don't  know.  It 
was  me,  Charlie  Fischetti,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bobby  Carnahan, 
the  elevator  boy,  and  I  don't  know  who  else,  maybe  one 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  two  Fischetti  boys  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  Joe  Fischetti  maybe. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  and  the  Fischettis  doing  together 
on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  went  there  to  look  at  a  painting.  They  told  me 
they  had  a  painting  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  painting? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.     It  was  an  antique  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  you  ?     One  of  the  Fischettis  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  passed  by  there.  I  went  by  there  all  the  time. 
They  told  me  there  was  a  painting,  and  I  went  to  look  at  it,  and  on 
the  way  down  the  elevator  fell. 
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The  Chairman,  When  you  did  all  this  gambling,  did  you  have  an 
office  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  just  see  Al  Capone  and  others  around  the 
hotel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lexington  Hotel. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  out  to  the  race  track,  would  you 
take  their  bets  out  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  went  out  to  bet,  myself,  at  the  windows,  and  all 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  would  you  take  bets  from  people  at 
the  race  track? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  at  the  hotel.  How  did  they  all  want  to 
bet  with  you?    Did  10  or  12  peo})le  bet  with  you  a  day? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  Oh,  no.    It  all  depends. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  make  $100,000  a  year  out  of  betting 
with  people? 

INIr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Robinson,  Did  you  also  bet  in  the  bookie  places  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  did ;  yes.    It  was  a  commission  house,  you  know. 

Mr,  Halley.  You  mean  Harry  RusselFs? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoniNsoN.  Was  that  where  you  did  most  of  your  betting? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  Part  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  was  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  rest  of  it  was  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  other  books  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Some  other  books. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  What  other  ones? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  tell  you,  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  me,  because  you 
are  going  to  say  "The  man  is  sick."  Levine  had  a  book,  and  I  used 
to  bet  over  there ;  but  he  is  sick  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  that.    How  often  would  you  bet  at  Levine's? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Quite  often. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  name  of  his  place? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  He  had  a  few  places.  He  would  move 
here  and  there,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  places? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  places. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can't  you  name  some  more? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  It  was  them  days,  you  know.  Then  I  went  to 
jail,  you  see.    And  that  is  all.    I  don't  know  now  who  has  anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Most  of  your  betting  was  done  at  Levine's  and 
Russell's  that  wasn't  done  at  the  track? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  interested  in  paintings? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well^ 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  interested  in  paintings? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

]Mr.  Rdbinson.  You  say  you  were  up  some  place  looking  at  a 
painting. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  acquire  paintings? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  didn't  buy  that  painting. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  thinking  of  buying  it? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  price  of  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh.  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $1,200? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Have  you  bought  paintings? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  off  and  on. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  many  have  you  bought  ? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  bought  some  for  $25,  some  for  $50,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  paid  for  a 
painting? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  $400. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $400.  Well,  $400  or  $600.  I  think  one  I  paid  $500 
or  $fiOO  for. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  pay  over  a  thousand  dollars  for  one? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  make  contributions  to  charities? 

]\lr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  record  those  on  your  tax  return? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  No.  ' 

Mr.  Robinson.  W^hy  not? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  what  is  the  use?  I  put  my  expense;  that  is 
all.  I  give  to  the  Catholic  Church,  a  hundred  dollars  at  Christmas, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  R()P.iNSON.  And  you  never  record  that  for  deduction  purposes? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  made  political  contributions? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Never? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  through  any  one  else? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Never. 

]\lr.  Robinson.  You  were  arrested  in  November  1932,  at  the  Planters 
Hotel ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Where? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  Planters  Hotel. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  At  the  Planters? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  were  you  arrested  in  1932? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Where?    Whereat?    Where  was  it? 

Mr,  Robinson.  Well,  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  the  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  were  arrested  in 
1932? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  What  was  the  occasion?  Oh,  I  remember,  but  I 
don't  remember  the  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  the  year.  Maybe  it  was  so.  I 
don't  remember  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  with  whom  you  were  arrested 
around  about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  told  you  I  was  arrested  with  Loki.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?    That  is  the  Congress  Hotel,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  having  been  arrested  in  1930,  at 
South  Halsted  Street? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Wliere? 

Mr.  Robinson.  South  Halsted  Street. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    That  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  was  arrested  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  there  other  people  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.    You  can  refresh  my  memory. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  there  other  people  who  were  arrested  there 
at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  had  something  to  do  with  listening  to  illegal 
returns  over  the  radio. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes.  That  was  Charlie  Coe,  or  somethmg  like 
that,  a  politician.  He  was  running  for  Congressman,  for  State  repre- 
sentative, or  something.  I  don't  remember.  We  were  up  there  listen- 
ing.   Yes ;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  was  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  Frankie  Rio,  I  think,  and  Charlie  Correa.  You 
have  them  there.  Why  should  you  ask  me?  I  will  believe  what  you 
say.    I  won't  deny  it. 

"Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  want  you  to  admit  it.    I  want  you  to  recall  it. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  all  those  names. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nitti  killed  himself?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  why? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  killed  himself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  have  any  reasons  of  your  own  as  to  why 
he  killed  himself? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  associated  with  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  the  trial,  yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  know  Tony  Resotti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  him  as  Jack  Bracton? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know  Jack  Bracton. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  that  his  real  name  was  Resotti  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Mike  Lemandre  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Hal  LaRocca  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Salvatore  Migeri  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joe  Tocco  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who? 

Mr.  Hat.t.kt.  Joseph  Tocco. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  know  out  at  Kansas  City «  Did  you 
know  Gargotta? 

]\lr.  DeLucia.  No. 

The  Chaiksian.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  there  when  I  came  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  did  you  ever  go  there  before  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Balestrere  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     I  know  Gizzo,  if  that  is  what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  met  Gizzo  in  Florida  with  his  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Binaggio? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

jSIr.  Robinson.  How  often  did  vou  go  to  Florida? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  went  to  Florida  one  year.  It  was  in  '38.  I 
kept  the  family  there  about  6  months.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  time  you  were  ever  in  Florida? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Before,  I  went  and  came  back  after  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  would  you  visit  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  would  visit  Al  or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  stay  at  his  house  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  would  get  a  place,  you  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ySTho  else  would  you  visit  besides  Al  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  whoever  was  around. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  who?    Try  and  remember  some  of  them. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  them.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  my  mentioning  names  when  I  can't  recall. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  He  is  the  only  one  that  you  can  recall? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  He  is  the  only  one  I  can  say  for  sure.  Maybe 
I  met  someone  else.    I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  one  of  his  closest  friends,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wasn't  his  closest  friend.  I  was  in  trust.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  very  close  to  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  one  was  close  to  Al. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  as  close  as  anyone  ? 

]\Ir.  DeLucia.  Oh,  no.    Don't  say  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "WTio  else  was  as  close  ? 

]SIr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  own  a  house  at  5301  West  Jackson  Street? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  was  living  there. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  that  ? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  renting  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  renting  there.    You  never  owned  that? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  that  place  have  a  wall  arouiul  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.   Who  tell  you  those  thing? 

The  Chairman.  My.  DeLiicia,  you  can  jro  back  to  Chicago,  ihis 
nieetin<T  is  recessed,  and  you  are  still  subject  to  subpena.  I  mean,  the 
subi)ena  is  still  to  be  held  in  force  as  to  you.  And  we  will  expect  that 
M-hen  you  are  notitied  to  appear  again,  on  the  same  subpena  that  you 
now  have,  you  will  be  there.  Now  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  will  go 
through  these  books  and  return  which  ones  we  can  to  you. 

I  suppose  you  need  this  book  on  your  employees  on  your  tarm :  so 
that  will  be  gotten  back  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

You,  upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Robinson,  will  bring  m  the  checks  and 

the  bank  statements  ?  .^1-^^-4. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  mean  this  Mr.  Robinson  m  Chicago  ^  1  ou  want 
the  checks  and  what  else  ?  i  a-  i 

Mr.  Haei.ey.  All  of  your  papers,  whatever  you  have,  i  ou  under- 
stand what  the  chairman  has  said  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    Sure.  .      . 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  be  excused  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Excuse  me.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  thing,  per- 
haps. Are  these  records  the  records  that  you  turned  over  to  the 
parole  officer  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  borrowed  those  from  him  to  produce  here  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  i       re       9 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  required  to  do  that  by  the  parole  othcer  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  call  me  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  required  periodically  to  show  him  every- 
thing ? 
•  Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  produced  these  books  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  that  is  only  from  the  time  you  came  out  ot  the 

penitentiary?  '       •  ^     -, 

The  Chairman.  You  work  this  matter  out,  then,  with  the  parole 
officer,  and  we  will  expect  you  to  bring  it  to  Mr.  Robinson  the  can- 
celed checks,  the  bank  statements,  or  anything  else  you  have,  for  his 
inspection. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  When  do  you  want  me  to  bring? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  notify  you. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Are  the  books  to  be  left  here? 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  left  here  today.  They  will  be  brought 
back  out  to  Chicago. 

Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

There  is  nothing  else.  You  are  free  to  return  home.  We  will  stand 
in  recess  until  1 :  30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  25  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  1:  30  p.  m., 
the  same  day.) 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Campagna,  you  have  been  sworn,  and  I  think  we  might  as  well 
have  an  understanding  here  to  start  with.     The  committee,  the  easy 
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^vav  or  the  hard  way,  is  going  to  get  any  facts  you  know.  We  will 
get  alontr  a  whole  lot  faster  and  better  if  you  will  be  frank  and  not 
hesitate  in  answering  questions,  not  try  to  avoid  them,  and  tell  us 
what  information  we  want,  because  you  are  going  to  reniam  under 
sub])ena  until  we  get  through  with  our  investigation,  bo  we  can 
save  a  lot  of  time  if  you  will  just  tell  us  what  we  are  interested  in 
without  us  having  to  drag  it  out  of  you  bit  by  bit. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUIS  CAMPAGNA,  BERWYN,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  \ 

Mr.  Campagna.  Louis  Campagna. 

:\Ir.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  real  name  I 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  is.  ,•,•>-.  x  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Campagna,  this  is  exhibit  ^o.  5  I  am  showing 
you.  You  were  served  with  a  subpena  to  produce  certain  books  and 
records  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes :  I  was. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  I  submit  this  as  exhibit  Xo.  5. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  o^hibit  No.  5. 

( Plxhibit  No.  5  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1379.) 

Mr,  Robinson.  Mr.  Campagna,  that  subpena  calls  for  certain  books 
and  records. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  those  books  and  records  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  as  much  as  I  could  get.  I  got  everything 
from  my  auditor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  produce  them,  please? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  your  auditor? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Bansley  &  Keiner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  firm  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Campagna.  They  are  located  on  Wells  Street,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How'long  have  they  been  your  auditor? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  since  19o8  or  1937. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  handled  your  books  and  records  and  your 
tax  work  ever  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  these  in  any  way  so  that  you  can  iden- 
tify them? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Xo. 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  grouping,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Campagna.  His  grouping  is  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  take  the  book  as  exhibit  Xo.  6. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  ledger,  exhibit  Xo.  6. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  call  exhibit  Xo.  7,  the  brown  envelope,  miscel- 
laneous bills  and  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  such. 
( Exhibits  Xo.  6  and  7  were  later  returned  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  one  that  has  copies  of  your  income-tax 
returns? 

Mr.  Campa{;na.  How  do  you  mean? 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Do  yon  have  a  folder'that  contains  all  the  copies  of 
your  income-tax  returns? 

Mr.  Campagna,  This  is  the  one  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  exhibit  No.  8. 

(Exhibit  No.  8  was  returned  to  witness  after  analysis  by  the  com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr.  Campagna.  Here  are  a  couple  in  here,  1949.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  j^ou  have  tax  returns  in  there,  let  us  put  them 
all  together. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  they  are  all  in  there  together.  Whatever  is 
.here,  he  gave  me  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  E-OBiNsoN.  Exhibit  No.  9  is  also  some  miscellaneous  documents. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  else  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Campagna.  These  here.     I  brought  everything  he  gave  mtj. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exhibit  No.  10  is  some  income-tax  returns  and  other 
documents. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  so  marked. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  manila  folder,  exhibit  No.  11,  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  so  marked. 

(Exhibits  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  were  later  returned  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  books  and  records  in  your 
possession  that  you  have  not  produced? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  canceled  checks? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes;  I  have.  My  son  has  them.  He  handles  the 
checking.  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  go  down  and  get  them.  Wlien  I 
got  the  call,  I  came  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  and  turn  them  over  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, when  he  asks  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  bank  statements  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  son  have  those? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  suppose  he  does. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are 'the  documents  you  produced  here  merely  the 
ones  you  had  turned  over  to  the  probation  officer  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.  I  just  turned  over  to  him  1948  and  1940.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  I  did  since  the  day  I  came  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  bring  those  documents  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  They  are  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  do  have  some  other  documents? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Canceled  checks  and  bank  statements. 

Mr.  Campagna.  The  canceled  check  from  the  farm  proceeds  are 
in  there.  I  will  have  to  go  down  to  Fowler,  Ind.,  and  get  them.  My 
son  keeps  them  and  handles  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  wish  you  would  get  them  and  produce  them  for 
me  when  I  notify  you  through  the  parole  officer. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  to  when  do  the  records  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  There  is  a  mix-up  between  the  records  on  the  farm 
and  tenants.  I  went  away  in  1943  and  I  came  home  in  1947.  There 
was  tenant  farmers  and  was  mostly  run  ou  cash  basis. 
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Mr.  Robinson".  How  about  the  record  from  1941?  The  subpena 
calls  for  all  records  back  to  Jaiuiary  1941. 

Mr.  CAMrAGNA.  They  are  all  there.  I  am  talking  about  the  fann. 
Those  are  the  only  proceeds  I  have  since  I  came  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  what  you  have  produced  here  and 
what  your  son  has  is  the  total  amount  of  records  covered  by  the 
subpena  ? 

]\Ir.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  on  parole  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  1947? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  from  194o  to  1947,  were  you  in  prison? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  j'ou  engaged  in  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Ca:mpagna.  Just  handling  the  both  farms,  supervising  and 
watching  over  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  property  do  you  own  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  own  a  farm  in  P'owler,  Ind.,  in  partnership  with 
my  Avife,  and  the  home  I  live  in  in  partnership  with  my  wife. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Berrien,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  residence  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that  residence? 

Mr.  Campagna.  1928  or  1929. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pav  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  $13,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  value  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  would  not  be  able  to  state.  Offhand  you 
ask  me  something  I  could  not  judge  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  have  you  made  any  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  fixed  the  attic  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  money  did  you  put  in  the  house? 

jSIr.  Campagna.  I  judge  I  didn't  put  in  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  more. 

J\[r.  Robinson.  When  did  j'ou  acquire  the  farm  ? 

]Mr.  Campagna.  In  1942. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  acres-is  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  800  acres. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  $100,000. ' 

Mr,  Robinson.  Did  you  put  any  improvements  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  improvements  to  the  buildings,  painting.  It 
was  in  pretty  good  shape.    Some  equipment  also. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  total  value  of  what  you  put  into  the 
farm? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  judge  around  $20,000. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  It  wouldn't  be  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  wouldn't  think  it  would,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  acquired  any  stock  or  machinery  for  the 
farm  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes ;  that  is  all  included. 
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Mr,  KoBiNSON.  It  would  be  included  in  the  $20,000? 

Mr.  Campacna.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ])in  me  down  ex- 
actly to  the  figures  because  I  am  tryinij  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Approximately.  Your  sole  source  of  income  since 
you  came  out  of  the  penitentiary  has  been  from  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  Since  1943,  since  I  went  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
since  I  came  home  that  is  the  only  source  of  revenue  I  have,  outside  of 
dividends  on  White  INIotors. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  is  the  farm  used  for? 

Mr,  Campagna.  We  have  steers;  we  have  hogs;  and  we  raise  grain 
to  try  to  feed  our  fattening  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  runs  it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  My  son  runs  the  Indiana  farm. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  superintends  his  running  of  it? 

Mr.  Campagna,  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  did  wdiile  you  were  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  There  was  an  elderly  man  when  I  took  it  over. ' 
He  stayed  there  quite  a  while.    When  I  went  aw^ay  they  had  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  Davey  Sheetz,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  on  the  farm? 

Mr,  Campagna,  I  think  he  employs  two,  besides  he  works  himself. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  two  farms  involved  here? 

Mr,  Campagna,  There  are  two  farms  involved.  One  is  strictly  my 
wife's  and  I  run  it  with  her  own  chickens,  and  I  have  40  head  of 
cattle. 

The  Chairman,  Is  that  at  Fowler  ? 

Mr,  Campagna,  No,  sir;  that  is  at  Berrien  Springs, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  farm? 

Mr.  Campagna.  $3,800  and  $3,300,  or  $7,100. 

Mr.  Robinson,  She  paid  that  for  the  farm  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  advanced  the  money  for  that? 

Mr,  Campagna,  Some  of  it, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  is  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Eighty  acres. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  improvements  have  you  put  in  that? 

Mr,  CampxVGna,  There  are  quite  a  lot  of  improvements  there, 

Mr,  Robinson.  Roughly  how  much  have  you  spent  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  There  are  a  lot  of  donations.  That  is  why  I  say, 
you  spend  on  there,  I  say  there  are  $30,000  worth  of  improvements 
on  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Donations? 

Mr.  Campagna,  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson,  What  sort  of  donations  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  From  cement,  from  1933  to  1934,  they  sent  up  the 
cement,  and  I  did  a  lot  of  my  own  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Cement  from  your  own  company  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  would  you  get  donations  of  cement  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  Well,  a  fellow  was  in  the  labor  and  material  service, 
and  just  friendly,  and  he  sent  me  up  some  cement.  He  came  up  to 
visit  me, 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  much  did  he  send  up  to  you  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  About  2,100  or  2,200  bags. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  What  was  his  name? 
Mr.  Campagna.  He  is  dead.     Mike  Grassio. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  yon  acquire  that  property,  or  your  wife? 
Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  she  acquired  it  in  1932. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  still  own  it  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  value  of  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell.     It  is  according  to  what 
people  would  pay  if  they  wanted  it. 
The  Chairman.  Your  best  estimate. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  could  get 
$40,000  for  it  if  she  went  out  and  put  it  on  the  market.  It  is  a  fruit 
country  center,  and  that  is  all  you  can  raise.  It  is  down  at  the  low  end 
of  the  river  and  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  we  have  been  flooded  out.  So 
I  don't  think  anybody  would  be  interested  if  they  knew  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  property  do  you  own  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  personal  property  do  you  own  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  Outside  of  what  I  have  on  me  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Stocks,  bonds. 
Mr.  Campagna.  I  own  300  shares  of  White  Motors, 
Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  I  judge  around  8  or  9  years  ago. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for  it? 
Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  don't.    It  was  a  variation,  I  think.    I  am  not 
positive— 33  for  100  and  231/2  for  the  other  200.    It  may  be  a  little 
less.    I  think  1  was  18.    I  am  not  positive. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  still  have  it  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  stocks  do  you  own  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  Between  the  both  of  us  we  have  United  States 
bonds. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  amount  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  About  $15,000.    That  is  not  including  the  maturity. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  stock  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  all,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  stocks  does  your  wife  own  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  all  she  owns. 
Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  stock  she  owns? 

Mr.  Campagna.  She  owns  250  White  Motors.    I  own  300  and  she 
owns  250  shares. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  she  acquire  those  at  the  same  time  you  did? 
Mr.  Campagna.  About  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  any  business  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  outside  of  these  farms. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  receive  no  revenue  from  any  other  business  ? 
Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Except  the  f aims. 
Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  talking  now  from  1947  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  am  talking  about  1943.    I  dissolved  all  partner- 
ships. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  partnerships? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  was  in  gambling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Name  the  partnership. 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  is  in  there.    It  is  all  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yon  mnst  remember  the  name. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Mr.  Heeney  and  Corgole. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  alL  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  partnership  was  for  ^Yhat  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  was  from  around  1934, 1933  to  1934. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  no  partnership  agreement  with  anyone 
else  during  that  period  of  time  except  those  two  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  partnership  agreements  with  them 
prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Prior  to  what? 

Mr.  Robinson.  1933  or  1934. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  tlie  year,  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  partnership  agreement  with  any- 
one else  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Tell  me  something  about  the  nature  of  the  partner- 
ship agreement.     What  was  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Horse  books. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean,  it  wasn't  solely  gambling,  it  Avas  an  in- 
terest in  some  particular  place? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  in  a  particular  place  in  gambling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  the  names  of  the  places  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  The  El  Patio,  and  I  don't  recall  what  the  place  on 
Twelfth  Street  was  named.  I  think  that  will  all  be  in  the  record.  I 
know  the  El  Patio. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  were  there  others  besides  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  only  place  that  you  had  an  interest? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No;  and  one  on  Twelfth  Street,  but  I  can't  recall 
the  name  of  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  money  did  you  put  into  them? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  we  started  out  with  about  $1,500. 

Mr.  Halle Y.  Maybe  I  can  help.     The  Austin  Club. 

Mr  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  put  in  about  $1,500? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  Heeney  ])ut  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  at  that  time  what  he  put  in. 

Mr,  Robinson.  How  nuich  did  Corgole  ]3Ut  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  I  put  the  money  in  myself.  They  had  noth- 
ing.    We  just  started  a  small  place  and  built  it  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  subsequently  invest  in  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  About  $1,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  you  put  in  first. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  said  it  was  built  up.  Who  put  the  money  in 
to  build  it  up  ? 
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Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  the  same  place.  It  is  a  bar  in  front  and  a 
room  in  the  back.  Maybe  you  don't  understand  what  I  am  trymg  to 
get.  It  was  a  bar  in  the  front  and  a  room  in  the  back.  We  operated 
the  room  in  the  back. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Did  yon  own  the  bar  in  front? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  owned  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  Corgole  or  somebody  else  had  the  bar, 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  had  the  book. 

Mr.  Campagna.  The  three  of  us  had  the  book  in  the  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  got  no  revenue  from  the  bar? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  ran  the  book  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Corgole. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  get  your  wire  service  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  you  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  the  information  get  into  the  book? 

]Mr.  Campagna.  The  reason  I  say  that,  I  never  knew  much  about  the 
book.  He  was  the  man  who  ran  everything.  I  could  not  even  tell 
you  the  odds  on  the  betting  on  the  horses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  was  from  1934  to  1943? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  said  about  1934. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  take  out  of  that  business  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Gee,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  give  a  rough  approximation  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  is  all  in  the  records.  It  is  more  positive  that 
way  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  the  records.     . 

Mr.  Campagna.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  These  records  go  back  to  1934. 

Mr.  Campagna.  No ;  they  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  give  me  your  best  recollection  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  make  out  of  it  in  an  average  year? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Senator,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  judge.  Some  years  you 
get  a  bad  Dreak  and  some  years  a  fair  break.  It  is  hard  to  judge.  If 
I  give  a  figure.  I  would  be  misquoting  myself. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  high  year  and  the  low  year? 

Mr.  Campagna.  The  high  years  were  from  about  1939-  to  1943.  We 
started  in  1934,  1933,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  40,  50,  60  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  it  was  not  that  kind  of  money  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  it  subsequently  develop  into  that  kind  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  you  say  was  quite  a  bit  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  judge  around  80  or  90  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  that  be  your  peak  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  your  part? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  :  that  would  be  the  whole. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  That  was  split  liow  many  ways?     Three  ways? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes.  ,  .     , ,      t  u     ■   ....^7 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  m  the  liquor  business? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  lay  off  betsj  . 

Mr  Campagna.  They  may  have.  You  see,  you  are  asking  me  some- 
thing about  the  booking  business.  Like  I  said  a  minute  ^go. /.^^ont 
know  much  about  it.     This  Corgole  ran  it  and  he  may  have   aid  off 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  get  any  income  trom  your  own  individual 
0'imblinp'  activities  ^ 

Mr.  CImpagna.  None  whatever.  Let  me  explain  that  again,  please. 
You  mean  having  another  book  myself  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  I  mean  betting  yourself. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  might  have. 

Mr  Robinson.  Any  income  you  received^ 

Mr  Campagna.  I  might  have  made  a  few  dolhirs,  and  I  might  have 
taken  a  loss,  too,  going  to  the  track  and  betting  myself,  back  and 

Mr  RomNsoN.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  Corgole  was  the  one 
that  made  all  the  arranoements  about  the  wire  service  i 

Mr    Campagna.  He  handled  the  whole  book  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  this  for  the  two  places  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr  Robinson.  You  speak  of  80  or  00  thousand  dol  ars  approxi- 
mately, the  top  figure;  was  that  from  one  place  or  both  places? 

Mr."  Campagna.  Both  places 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  was  the  most  profitable^one  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  that  was  a  question.  Sometimes  the  one  on 
Twelfth  Street  would  be  profitable 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  about  equal?  ^  ^1,^  ,,,^1 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  say  they  would  be  about  equal  at  the  end 

"""^MrRoBiNSON.  Do  you  know  an  address  by  tlie  number  of  3730  AVest 

Roosevelt  Road? 

Mr  Campagna.  3730— no;  I  do  not.  w    +  t?     o« 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  there  quite  a  few  book  places  along  West  Roose- 
velt Road?  ^^      ^ 

Mr.  Campagna.  Gee,  I  could  not  say.  .1       u     •     00  1.. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  any  other  business  be- 
side this  bookmaking  business  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  _ 

Mr.  Robinson.  During  that  period  of  time 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  would  say 

"■^Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you.  Do  you  have  a 
place  at  Fowler,  Ind.  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  about  400  acres? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  it  is  more  than  that.  Today  it  is  950  acres.  It 
was  800  acres  originally.    I  just  bought  150. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  15U  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  $22,500. 
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Mr.  RoBixsox.  "Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  pay  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  had  it. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  that  income  received  from  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Some. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Where  did  the  rest  of  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  had  it  home. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  bank  do  you  bank  with  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  haven't  got  no  bank  outside  of  Fowler,  Ind.  We 
bank  all  our  checkino;  for  the  farm  in  Lafayette,  I  think. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  keep  money  around  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  do. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  sometimes  keep  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  that  the  largest  amount  you  kept  around  the 
house  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Sometimes  more. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  much? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  don't  know  exactly.  Sometimes  $20,000.  Some- 
times when  I  was  in  partnership  from'^the  Fowler  farm,  I  sell  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  you  might  have  $20,000. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  During  the  time  you  were  operating  the  gambling 
X)lace,  how  much  money  did  you  keep"^at  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  About  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  have  a  safe  deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Never  at  any  time  ? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  Not  that  I  can  recall. 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  Well,  do  you  nave  any  other  personal  assets  ? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  the  Seneca  Hotel? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  None  whatever. 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  Ever  have  one  ? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  I  just  don't  recall  whether  I  did. 
The  Chabrmax.  You  know  whether  you  had  an  interest. 
Mr.  Campagxa.  Just  a  minute.    I  will  answer  it.    If  I  am  right, 
I  will  answer.    I  just  don't  want  to  make  no  mistakes,  either.    No, 
I  haven't. 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  Are  these  books  that  you  had  in  Cicero  ? 
Mr,  Campagxa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Didn't  you  have  a  monopoly  of  that  in  Cicero  ? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Wlio  else  was  running  books  there  at  the  time? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  must  know  some  of  them. 
Mr.  Campagxa.  No,  I  don't  know  any  bookmakers. 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  know  of  no  other  person  who  was  running 
a  bookie  place  in  Cicero  at  the  time  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  running  the  book. 
I  just  walked  in  and  out  of  the  place  we  had  and  I  didn't  pay  at- 
tention to  it. 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 
Mr.  Campagxa.  Yes,  I  do. 
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Mr,  Robinson.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Campagna.  15  or  18  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him  intimately  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  known  him  intimately  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  say  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  known  him  for  quite  a  while,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  come  from  originally? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Originall}'  { 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  hit,  I  think,  Chicago  in  1913.  I  was 
all  over  the  country.    I  left  home. 

Mr.  RoRiNSON.  "\Vliat  were  you  doing  at  that  time  ? 

ISIr,  Campagna,  Just  bumming  around, 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  had  no  source  of  income  at  that  time? 

Mr,  Campagna,  No;  I  was  just  working  and  getting  a  little  money 
and  bumming  around. 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  would  you  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Working. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  get  it  anj'  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  convicted  of  robbery  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  was;  in  1919. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  served  time  for  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  old  were  you  then  I 

Mr,  Campagna,  About  17,  18. 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  come  you  settled  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr,  Campagna,  Well,  I  guess  it  was  a  good  city  to  live  in, 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  guess  it  was  a  good  city  to  live  in.     I  liked  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  made  up  your  mind  on  that  score  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  my  parole  there. 
Then  I  got  Avorking  there  and  I  stayed  there. 

]\Ir,  Robinson,   >Vhere  were  you  working? 

Mr,  Campagna,  A  print  shop,  I  think  it  is  Van  Buren  and  Market, 
or  Van  Buren  and  Wells, 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  long  did  you  work  there  ? 

Mr,  Campagna,  I  worked  there,  I  would  say,  about  a  year. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  Just  took  odd-and-end  jobs, 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  start  working  for  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  let's  see.  I  would  sa}^  I  was  with  him  for  a 
couple  of  years  around  1927. 

Mr,  Robinson.  When? 

Mr.  Campagna.  1927. 

Mr.  Robinson,  He  brought  you  to  Chicago,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Who  brought  you  there? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  brought  myself  there. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  How  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  was  hanging  around  the  saloon  where  he  was 
delivering. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Where  he  was  what? 

Mv.  Campagxa.  Delivering. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Delivering  beer,  I  guess. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  That  was  during  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr,  RoBixsox.  Tell  us  how  you  happened  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  is  the  way  1  met  him  in  the  saloon.  I  asked 
him  for  a  job  and  went  to  work  for  him. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  kind  of  a  job? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Just  ''tailing"  merchandise. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Tailing  merchandise? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Like  alcohol  and  beer. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  don't  understand.     Tailing  it? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  do  you  tail  it? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Just  watching  it,  seeing  nobody  robs  it. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Were  you  armed  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Xever  was  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Well,  yes,  I  have  been  armed. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  did  you  first  start  putting  on  arms? 

Mr.  Ca3ipagxa.  When  I  got  in  that  trouble  in  1919. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  start  after  you  had  formed  this  acquaint- 
ance with  Capone  and  started  working  for  him? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Xo,  I  didn't.     I  stopped  after  I  come  out. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  never  had  a  gun  on  while  you  were  working  for 
Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  was  arrested  and  accused  of  having  a  gun  on  me 
in  1927  or  1928, 1  am  sure. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  have  a  gun  on  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  So  you  did  have  a  gun  on  at  one  time  while  you  were 
working  for  Capone? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  That  is  while  you  were  tailing? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  No,  I  wasn't  doing  nothing.  I  got  arrested  in  the 
morning  downtown. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  also  drive  for  Capone,  chauffeur? 

]Mr.  CAMPAGXA.  Xo,  I  drove  several  times  out  to  the  dog  track  with 
him,  but  I  wouldn't  say  I  was  a  chauffeur.  I  mean  there  were  other 
people  around  that  were  chauffeurs,  but  sometimes  he  asked  me  to 
drive  and  I  drove  him  out. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  were  one  of  his  bodyguards,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Well,  were  you  or  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Xo. 
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Mr,  Robinson.  Never  was  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.     I  may  be  accused  of  a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  times  were  you  arrested? 

Mr.  Campagna.  On  numerous  times.  I  just  don't  recall  about  how 
many. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Oh,  I  have  known  him,  I  would  say,  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  the  time  you  met  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  it  was  away  after  that. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  was  your  actual  business  with  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  just  explained,  just  working  for  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  get  for  that  i 

Mr.  Campagna.  About  $50  a  week. 

JNIr,  Robinson.  Did  you  get  anything  else  from  any  other  source  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  have  been  your  union  acti^nties  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  None. 

Mr,  Robinson,  No  connection  with  any  union  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  involved  in  any  union  litigation? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  yes ;  in  this  extortion  of  1943,  I  was. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Prior  to  that  ? 

Mr,  Campagna,  Prior  to  that,  I  was  not.  It  goes  back.  It  is  a 
conspiracy,  they  say,  to  1934—35. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Frank  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlien  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  met  Frank  around  1928  or  1929,  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  stated  you  know  Paul  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  was  Paul  Ricca's  connection  with  Al  Capone! 

Mr,  Campagna,  That  I  never  did  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  did  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right.'' 

Mr,  Robinson,  Well,  you  knew  it  was  a  close  association? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  that.  To  me  the  man  was  close 
with  a  lot  of  people.  I  couldn't  say  which  one  was  close  and  which 
wasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Name  some  he  was  close  to. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  he  was  close  to  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  that  I  know  of, 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  about  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  say  I  don't  know.  You  say  was  he  close  to  Al. 
I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  liave  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  known  Humphreys  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long? 

JNIr.  Campagna.  Eight  or  seven  years. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  associated  in  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Campagna.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  what  business 
he  was  in? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Or  what  his  source  of  income  was  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  Iniow  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Ten  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campx\gna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  associated  with  him? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Before?  If  you  call  associated  meeting  him  in 
the  cafe  for  dinner 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Were  you  ever  associated 
with  him  in  any  business  activity  in  connection  with  gambling? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Fred  Evans? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Fred  Evans,  I  have  known  him  for  quite  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  Robinson,  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  associated  in  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Campagna,  No,  sir, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Louis  Romano? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  You  knew  him? 

Mr,  Campagna.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  what  business  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Danny  Stanton? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Joe  Fusco  ? 

Mr,  Campagna,  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson,  You  know  Pete  Fosco? 

Mr,  Campagna.  I  know  him. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Committeeman,  first  ward. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Joe  Fusco? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  committeeman? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No, 

Mr.  Robinson,  Who  is  Joe  Fusco  ? 
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Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  lie  is  in  tlie  liquor  business  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  what  he  is,  but  that  is  what  I 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  never  in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Johnny  Patton  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Phil  D'Andrea  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  lon<^  have  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  known  him  for  a  few  years  previous  to  this 
trouble. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ralph  Pearce? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  A  few  years  before  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  in  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  Fischettis  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Know  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Know  of  them? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ever  met  them  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  Charles. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  connection  with  Charles? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Dinner,  no  connection  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  meet  him? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  was  at  the  Chez 
Paree  at  one  time  having  dinner. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  at  tlie  time  you  were  working  for  Capone? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No;  I  don't  think  so.     I  think  it  was  after  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  first  meeting  of  any  of  these  people  occur 
while  you  were  working  for  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Some  may  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  fact,  it  was  most  of  them;  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  go  under  the  name  of  Carmini? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  judge  around  1930.     I  used  it  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  names  have  you  gone  under  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  just  can't  recall  offhand.  Many  times  I  would 
stop  in  the  hotel  and  give  a  fictitious  name. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  go  under  the  name  of  Carmini  for? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  '\Miat  ayohIcI  you  chanfje  your  name  for? 
Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  do  it  many  times  when  I  stopped  at  the 
hotel  and  just  give  my  name, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  particular  reason  for  it  ? 

IVIr.  Campagna.  No  ;  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "V\niere  did  you  acquire  the  name  "Little  New  York"  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  was  pinned  on  me  by  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Because  you  originally  came  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Campagna.  From  Brooklyn ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  McGurn  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  did  know  him ;  yes, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  That  I  don't  know, 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  Jack  McGurn  did  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  work  for  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Frankie  and  Mike  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  of  them. 

]Mr,  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  learn  about  them  or  meet  them  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  Casually  being  in  the  booking  game 
at  that  time,  you  met  a  lot  of  people,  I  guess  every  one  of  them  played 
horses  or  liked  to  play  horses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  meet  them  while  working  with  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  didn't  work  with  Capone  very  long,  so  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  A  couple  of  years  at  tops.  I  don't  think  it  was  even 
a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Always  at  the  same  pay  ? 

Mv.  Campagna.  That  is  all  I  ever  got  from  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $50  a  week  ? 

:Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  and  that  is  why  I  left. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ernie  Rossick  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  never  knew  him. 

Mr.  Robinson,  James  and  Rocco  Belcastro  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Rocco  Finelli  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Frank  Diamond? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campagna,  how  is  it  that  you  know  these 
people,  and  you  know  some  of  them  pretty  well,  and  you  do  not  know 
what  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  usually  you  don't  ask  people  their  business, 
how  they  make  their  money,  or  religion,  or  politics.  If  they  volun- 
teered, the  only  tiling  I  could  say  is  what  they  told  me.  If  you  meet 
a  man  in  the  cafe  or  book,  j^ou  are  not  sociable  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  them,  you  know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Campagna,  A  fellow  could  surmise  that  they  are  bookmaking, 
but  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  say  what  I  surmised. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  have  your  surmise  of  what  Jack  McGurn  did. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  his  nickname? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  never  did  know  his  nickname. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  a  nickname  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  never  asked.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  it  was  "Macliine  Gun"  Jack  McGurn. 

Mr.  Campagna.  If  you  say  so.  That  is  what  the  papers  say.  I 
will  have  to  say  "Yes,"  because  I  read  that,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Claude  Maddox  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long? 

Mr.  Campagna.  A  few  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  What  I  know,  I  think  he  was  interested  in  some 
kind  of  saloon  out  there  in  Cicero.  I  don't  know.  That  is  just 
hearsay. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Hunt. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  know  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  James  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Patrick  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  any  people  connected  with  the  wire 
service  business  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  Hymie ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  Hymie  for  quite  a  few  years.  I  met  him  at 
Mayo  Bros. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Bookmaking,  I  surmise.  I  cannot  positively  say. 
You  are  asking  me  to  surmise.    I  am  just  giving  you  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Roy  Jones? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  Kelly s  of  the  wire  service 
business  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  fellow  Curry  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  I  know  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes ;  I  met  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  the  wire  service  business,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  read  about  this  wire  stuff 
while  I  was  in  the  penitentiary.    I  never  heard  about  it  before. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  visited  you  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  My  wife,  my  cliildren,  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Bernstein. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  How  did  you  happen  to  retain  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Who? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Campagna.  My  wife  retained  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  handle  what? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Our  income  tax. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  he  worked  on  your  taxes  before  you  went  to 
prison? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.  After  I  went  to  prison  is  when  all  this  came 
up.  They  put  a  lien  on  the  farm  and  my  wife's  property  and  all,  and 
she  retained  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  owe  on  j^our  income  tax? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Personally  I  would  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  put  it  this  way.  How  much  did  the  Gov- 
ernment allege  that  you  owed? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  the  figures  were — newspaper  figures  I  have 
to  go  by — the  rest  of  the  sheets  are  in  there,  the  whole  case  in  is 
there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  your  lawyer  tell  you  how  much  you  owed? 

]Mr,  Campagna.  According  to  the  figures  it  was  $480,000.  That  is 
with  interest  and  penalty  or  whatever  it  is.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  Berstein  tell  you  how  much  you  owed? 

Mr.  Campagna.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  learned  it  from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  the  first  I  ever  got  it,  from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  it  paid? 

Mr.  Campagna.  What  do  you  mean,  how  was  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  a  compromise  settlement  on  your  tax 
return. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  compromise.  It  was 
a  court  decision. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Anyway,  you  paid  some  money  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  pay  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  the  money  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  it  was  $80,000  or  $89,000  plus  the  interest, 
whatever  that  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  you  yourself  owed? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir;  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  apart  from  what  DeLucia  owed. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  DeLucia.  His  case  was 
separate  from  mine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  the  money  paid? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  how  it  was  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  know  who  paid  it. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Bernstein  ever  tell  you  how  it  was  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  what  I  heard  at  the  congressional  meeting, 
I  heard  how  he  said  it  was  paid. 
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Mr.  Robinson".  Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  how  it  was 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  it  was  1946.  I  was  in  the  penitentiary  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Didn't  Bernstein  tell  you  how  it  was  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  never  asked  him.     He  just  said  it  was  paid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  told  you  while  you  were  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  not  going  to  expect  us  to  believe  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  sounds  fantastic,  but  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  sounds  like  a  lie. 

Mr.  Campagna.  You  can  put  it  that  way,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  way  he  explained. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  expect  the  committee  to  accept  the  statement 
that  the  lawyer  told  you  that  the  money  was  paid  and  you  didn't  ask 
how  it  was  paid. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  just  explained  to  you  that  the  first  time  that  I 
knew  it  was  at  the  congressional  hearing.  People  brought  the  money 
and  he  paid  it. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  said  you  didn't  even  ask  him  when  he  told  you 
in  person  how  it  was  paid  for  j^ou. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Let  me  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  your  lawyer  came  to  see  you  in  person. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  said  you  didn't  ask  him  how  he  got  the  money 
a]id  where  he  got  it  or  who  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Campagna.  At  that  time  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  you  ask  him  ? 

]Mr.  Campagna.  I  didn't  ask.  He  did  not  talk  about  money  at  all. 
He  said,  "Your  tax  was  settled."  The  only  time  I  heard  about  it  was 
in  1947  when  we  went  before  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  natural  question  since  $120,000 
was  paid  on  your  behalf,  that  j^ou  would  ask? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  didn't  tell  me  even  the  figures. 

The  Ciix\iRMAN.  You  knew  it  was  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  didn't  know,  because  I  was  getting  accused  of  a 
lot  of  things  in  that  settlement  that  I  didn't  think  it  would  ever  be( 
that  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  it  was  a  large  amount  that  they  claimed 
you  owed,  and  you  did  not  inquire  wdio  paid  it  and  how  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Wlien  I  got  home  I  inquired.  He  said  he  didn't^ 
know.    That  is  how  I  found  out  at  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  come  to  the  prison  and  tell  you?  Did 
you  not  ask  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  just  said  it  was  paid  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much? 

Mr.  Campagna.  $80,000  or^$89,000  and  interest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  time  you  were  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  he  didn't.    At  the  congressional 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  best  idea  about  who  paid  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  I  don't  know. 
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The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  must  have  some  theory  about  it.  Either  it 
would  have  to  be  your  family  or  friends  or  somebody  that  was  under 
obligation  to  you  or  that  you  had  done  something  for.  Your  family 
did  not  pay  it,  did  they? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  theory  about  it  ? 

ISIr.  Campagxa.  It  must  have  been  some  friends  who  paid  it,  but  I 
have  never  found  out.     It  couldn't  have  been  strangers. 

The  Chairman.  Strangers  would  never  have  come  in  and  put  up 
$120,000. 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  is  right. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  must  have  some  idea  who  paid  it.  Who  do 
you  think  paid  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  That  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairmax.  You  may  not  know,  but  what  is  your  best  judg- 
ment ? 

Mr,  Campagxa.  I  hesitate  to  mention  names,  because  I  wouldn't 
have  an  idea  who  paid.     I  thought  it  would  come  out  before  this. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Bulger  paid  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairmax.  He  was  head  of  some  organization  that  you  be- 
longed to,  wasn't  he  ? 

]\Ir.  Campagxa.  That  I  belong  ? 

The  Chairmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  don't  belong  to  no  organization. 

The  Chairmax.  I  mean  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Campagxa.  No  ;  I  don't  belong  to  no  organization  at  that  time 
or  any  other  time. 

The  Chairmax.  You  say  you  tried  to  find  out  who  paid  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  No  ;  I  saicl  I  never  did,  because  I  can't. 

The  Chairmax.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Because  the  people  I  associated  with  know  I  am  on 
parole  and  I  have  been  staying  away  from  anybody.  If  anybody 
same  down  to  Bernstein  and  gave  the  money,  just  like  I  tell  the  parole 
division,  I  show  them  what  they  wanted. 

The  Chairmax.  You  made  no  effort  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Campagxa.  I  have  not  associated  with  anybody. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  find  out  who  paid  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  mean  Bernstein  came  to  you  in  prison  and 
just  said  the  money  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  When  he  came  down  there,  I  asked  him  how  is  the 
tax  getting  along.  The  last  time  he  came  down  he  was  not  very  long, 
just  in  and  out.  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  he  came  to  find  out 
about  certain  years.  I  said,  "I  don't  know;  you  will  have  to  see  the 
auditor."  He  got  together  with  the  auditor  and  when  he  came  back  he 
visited  me  three  or  four  times,  the  last  time  was  the  latter  part  of  1946, 
which  the  record  will  show,  and  he  said  to  me  that  it  was  all  straight- 
ened out  or  on  the  verge  of  it.     The  next  I  heard  about  the  tax  was 

Mr.  KoBiNsox.  Let  us  stop  there.  He  said  to  you  in  prison  it  is  all 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  Campagxa.  The  tax  situation  is  straightened  out. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  ask  him  how  ? 
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Mr.    Campagna.  I   supposed   tlirougli   court.     I   don't   know   the 
process. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  there  was  money  owed. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ask  him,  "Well,  did  my  wife  give  you  the 
money?" 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  I  didn't  ask  him  anything.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  didn't.     I  just  took  it  for  granted  it  was  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  being  taken  care  of,  it  was  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  didn't  ask  where  he  got  the  money  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  your  wife  or  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  ask  him  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  big  amount  of  money  put  away  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  wouldn't  say  a  big  amount.     I  had  some  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  judge  around  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  used  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  wouldn't  know  where  to  get  it  and  nobody  else 
would. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliere  did  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  had  it  hidden. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  money  around  the  house 
and  you  said  the  most  you  had  Avas  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  in  your  house. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Apparently  you  had  some  at  some  place  outside  of 
the  house  that  was  not  in  a  bank  or  safe  deposit. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  was  in  some  fellow's  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  fellow  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  will  be  frank,  I  had  it  at  home.  I  didn't 
want  my  wife  or  nobody  to  know  about  it.  I  was  going  to  go  away 
for  quite  a  while  and  I  didn't  know 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  it  hidden  in  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  are  either  lying  now  or  you  were  before. 
You  said  it  was  in  another  fellow's  house.  You  said  it  was  not  in 
your  house.  You  are  trying  not  to  tell  the  committee  where  you  had 
it.  As  counsel  for  the  committee,  I  would  advise  the  committee  not  to 
accept  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  was  in  somebody's  house. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  definite  about  it. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  like  to  retract  the  statement. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  retraction  has  no  effect  at  all,  because  the  way 
you  testified,  it  is  quite  clear  it  was  not  in  your  own  house,  that  it  was 
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in  somebody  else's  house,  and  after  the  chairman  told  you  you  had  to 
answer  the  question,  and  say  in  whose  house  it  was,  you  changed  your 
testimony.  You  are  lying  either  now  or  then.  Which  way  do  you 
want  to  have  it.  Either  way  you  are  committing  perjury.  Which 
way  do  you  want  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  had  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  were  lying  when  you  told  the  committee 
it  was  in  somebody  else's  house  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  wasn't  lying.    I  just  said  somebody  else's  house. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  a  lie,  wasn't  it?    It  was  untrue,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  untrue. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  would  say  it  was  untrue.  You  said  it.  You  used 
those  words,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  knew  what  you  were  saying? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  know  what  you  were  saying  when  you  said 
it  was  in  somebody  else's  house? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  lying  again.  This  is  the  third  lie  when  you 
say  that  you  didn't  know^  what  you  were  saying. 

INIr.  Campagna.  I  just  told  you  that  I  had  it  home.  I  didn't  want 
anybody  to  know  where  I  had  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  told  Mr.  Robinson  quite  definitely  that  you  didn't 
have  it  home.  Then  you  had  it  in  somebody's  house.  Then  he  asked 
whose  house,  and  you  hesitated  to  answer,  and  the  chairman  said  you 
had  to  answer.  Then  you  changed  your  testimony  and  you  said  you 
had  it  in  your  own  house.  Now,  one  or  the  othei'^  statement  was  untrue, 
is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  isn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  have  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  had  it  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  asked  you  a  short  while  ago  how  much  money  you 
had  in  your  house  and  you  told  me,  I  believe,  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  you  are  telling  me  that  you  had  $30,000  in  your 
house. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  said  around  $30,000, 1  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  when  I  asked  you  how^  much  you  had  in  the  house 
previously,  you  didn't  tell  me  the  total  amount  that  you  had  in  the 
house. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  that  is  w^hat  I  meant. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  didn't  intend  to  say  anything 
about  the  $30,000  that  you  had  hidden  somewhere. 

Mr,  Campagna.  No;  I  would  say  something.  The  question  would 
come  up  about  the  income,  and  I  w  ould  tell  you  about  it,  and  I  would 
tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  realize  you  perjured  yourself  wdth  one  answer 
or  tlie  other. 

Mr.  Cajnipagna.  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  You  are  asking  ques- 
tions and  I  am  giving  you  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

68958 — 51 — pt.  5 6 
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Mr.  H.MXEY.  I  think  yon  are  doino-  the  opposite. 

Mv.  C'a:mi'ac;xa.  I  don't  think  so.     You  misunderstand  me  m  a  lot 

The  CnAiR:*rAN.  I  think  it  might  be  very  well  for  the  committee  to 
o-o  back  over  this  record  and  review  the  questions  and  answers,  and 
see  if  this  witness  has  perjured  himself.  After  all,  he  is  on  parole. 
I  think  we  mioht  have  a  short  recess  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  I  a.o-ree. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  Will  you  wait  outside,  Mr.  Campagna,  while  we 
go  over  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.)  .  ^    ^ 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Mr.  Campagna,  the  committee  is  not  satished  with 
the  answei^  you  have  given  to  this  question  about  where  the  money 
was.  You  have  given  two  different  answers.  So  that  unless  you  have 
some  further  statement  you  want  to  make  about  anything,  we  will 
have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  the  only  thing.  I  told  you  the  truth.  1 
had  it  at  home.  I  just  didn't  want  to  divulge  I  had  it  at  home.  Not 
that  I  made  any  wrong  statements  here  or  anything  else.  A  lot  of 
things  you  asked  me  naturally  a  person  cannot  remember  15  or  18 
years  ago,  7  or  8  or  10  years  ago.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  am  not  here  to  lie  to  you  or  hurt  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  any  other  statement  you  want  to  make  ? 

Mv.  Ca^ipagna.  Weil,  that  is  all  I  can  say.  I  have  answered  truth- 
fully everything  I  have  known.     I  have  tried  my  best  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge.  -,         -,   •  ^  j> 

The  Chair^ian.  We  will  take  this  matter  under  advisement  tor 
future  action,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  going  on.  You  will  remain  under 
subpena,  Mr.  Campagna. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Do  I  have  to  stay  here  in  town? 

The  Chair^ian.  You  do  not  have  to  stay  in  town,  but  when  you  are 
notified  to  come  back  or  subject  to  any  further  action  of  the  Senate, 
jou  will  appear. 

Mv.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  hope  I  done  the  best  I  could  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gioe,  will  you  hold  up  your  right  hand? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Kobinson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  GIOE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Charles  Gioe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  spelled  G-i-o-e  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  200  East  Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Chicago? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RoBiisrsoN.  IVliat  is  that  place  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  TvOBixsox.  Mr.  Gioe,  you  were  served  witli  a  subpena  to  produce 
certain  books  and  records    This  is  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  have  one  in  my  pocket. 

The  Chairmax.  Let  that  be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  12.-' 
(Exhibit  Xo.  12  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1380.) 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Do  3'ou  liave  the  books  and  records  to  produce  in 
compliance  with  that  subpena? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  income-tax  returns  from  1941  and  1942.  I  asked 
the  auditor  and  he  didn't  know  if  he  could  find  1943.  He  just  gave  me 
copies  because  his  records  are  under  subpena. 

Mr.  RoBixsox,  "\"\nio  is  that? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Bernard  Shaeffer.  I  have  my  record  here  of  1948  and 
1949  . 

]\Ir.  RoBiNsox.  Will  j^ou  produce  those,  please  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  ]Mr.  Gioe,  let  us  take  these  hurriedly.  Here  is  a 
group  of  records  tied  together  with  elastic  bands.  Can  vou  identify 
these?  ^ 

Mr.  Gioe.  Them  are  checks. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Those  are  canceled  checks? 

]Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  bank  statements. 

Mr.  Gioe.  They  are  in  there.  I  told  the  auditor  to  get  everything 
he  possibly  could. 

The  Chairmax.  Let  those  be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  13." 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Let  us  make  the  book  marked  "Work  sheets,  balance 
sheets,  bank  reconciliations,"  exhibit  No.  14. 

The  Chairmax.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  such. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  A  black  ledger  book,  exhibit  No.  15. 

The  Chairmax.  That  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  An  envelope  containing  balance  sheets,  exhibit 
No.  16. 

The  Chairmax.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  GiFE.  This  is  a  penciled  copy  of  my  1941  tax  return. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  have  a  copy  ? 

]Mr.  Gioe.  It  is  under  subpena  by  this  auditor. 

]Mr.  RoBixsox.  He  gave  you  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  He  gave  me  a  penciled  copy. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  The  penciled  copy  of  income  tax,  1941,  and  1942, 
exhibit  No.  17. 

The  Chairmax.  Let  it  be  filed  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  else  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  This  is  for  1949, 1  believe. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Tax  return  for  1948,  exhibit  No.  18,  and  a  tax  return 
for  1949,  a  copy  thereof,  exhibit  No.  19. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(Exhibits  No.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  were  returned  to  witness 
after  analysis  by  the  committee.) 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Are  these  all  the  records  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Those  are  the  only  ones  I  could  get  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Does  your  auditor  have  all  the  other  records  ? 
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Mr.  GiOE.  He  claims  lie  doesn't  have  1943  or  1940,  and  I  couldn't 
remember  at  the  time  just  who  filed  the  1940  record. 

Mr.  EoBiNSOx.  Do  you  have  any  other  records  that  are  called  for 
by  the  subpena  in  any  other  place  other  than  your  own  possession  or  in 
Mr.  Shaeffer's  possession  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  None,  sir ;  I  don't  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  made  a  search  for  those  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Well,  I  didn't  have  much  time.  I  was  notified  that 
morning  to  get  the  records  and  come  on  down  here,  so  I  just  went 
to  my  bookkeeper  in  my  office  and  had  him  get  the  stuff.  I  tried  to 
get  1941, 1942,  but  all  I  could  get  is  1942  from  him. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  suggest  that  the  witness 
be  instructed  to  make  such  a  search  to  see  whether  or  not  he  has  any 
other  records  in  any  other  place,  and  that  they  be  delivered  ?  _ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gioe,  you  make  a  search  and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  records.  Mr.  Eobinson  will  be  in  touch  with  you,  and  fol- 
low his  instructions  by  delivering  the  records  to  him. 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  at  the  present  time  a  parolee  or  you  are 
released  from  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  connection  with  the  movie  extortion  case? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Forty-six. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  always  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  properties  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Myself,  I  don't  own  any  property. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  stocks  or  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  had  since  1940  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  had  an  interest  in  a  restaurant  known  as  the  Beach- 
combers, in  Chicago.    That  was  the  last  interest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  have  that  interest? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  believe  I  sold  it  in  1942  or  1943. 

.  Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  books  or  records  which  show  that 
interest  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  acquire  it  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  went  into  the  business  with  these  people  at  the  begin- 
ning, at  the  inception  of  the  business.  I  made  the  suggestion  to  operate 
that  type  of  restaurant  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  solely  a  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  gambling  establishment  in  it? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  records  to  show  that  interest  in  the 
restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes ;  I  will  have  to  get  these  people  that  have  the  restau- 
rant and  get  the  back  records  up  to  the  time  that  I  was  with  them. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  put  money  into  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  invest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  believe  it  was  1939.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  $7,500 
or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  agreement? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  the  other  parties  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Written  agreement  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  have  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  owned  17  percent  of  the  stock. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  the  shares  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  had  the  shares  of  stock. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  disposed  of  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  other  interest  in  any  business 
other  than  this  one  that  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Since  what  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  years  prior  to  the  time  you 
went  to  prison. 

Mr.  GioE.  Well,  I  had  a  very  small  interest  in  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that  interest  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  1937  or  1938. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  interest  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  made  $2,500  profit  on  the  deal.  I  never  knew 
just  what  extent  my  interest  would  be  in  there.  I  had  some  stock- 
holdings with  Mr.  Greenberg,  of  which  I  never  knew  the  amount. 
A  year  later  or  2  j-ears  later,  we  sold  out.  I  got  $2,500  for  my  interest 
in  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  put  into  it. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  think  I  bouo-ht  $12,000  worth  of  stock. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $12,000  worth  of  stock? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  asked  you  to  buy  the  stock? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Mr.  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Robinson,  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  would  say  15  or  16  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  made  a  $2,500  profit? 

Mr.  GioE,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  sold  the  stock  when  ? 

Mr,  GioE.  I  believe  it  was  1939. 

Mr.  Robinson.  1939  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  am  not  too  sure  about  the  years.  One  of  my  tax  returns 
here  may  show  it.     I  made  $2,500  on  the  investment. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Is  that  the  only  investment  you  ever  made  ? 

Mr,  GioE.  With  Mr.  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.  Anywhere  else  outside  of  the  one  you  men- 
tioned about  the  restaurant. 

Mr,  GiOE,  If  I  made  any  others,  it  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about  the  construction  company.  Are  you 
not  a  partner  in  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  since  you  have  been  on  parole? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  go  into  that? 

Mr.  GioE.  April  of  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVho  owns  that  company? 

Mr.  GioE.  We  are  partners,  Pantaleo  and  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Spell  it. 

Mr.  GioE.  P-a-n-t-a-1-e-o. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  just  came  out  of  the  JSIarines,  and  he  was  a  combat 
engineer,  and  he  didn't  have  any  money,  and  he  spoke  to  me  about 
gonig  into  business.  I  knew  the  construction  business,  so  I  went  with 
him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How^  much  did  you  put  up  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  $5,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  had  some  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  out  of  your  savings? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  are  a  partner  with  him  in  that  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  value  of  that  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  think 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  GioE.  No;  it  is  a  partnership.  I  imagine  I  have  about,  it  is 
worth  to  me  about  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Steel  construction  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No;  construction.  We  ]ust  construct  anything  that  you 
want. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  we  have  about  10,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  previous  experience  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  into  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  met  this  Pantaleo  and  as  I  told  you,  I  have  known  him 
since  he  was  a  youth.  He  just  came  out  of  the  Marines  and  he  w^as 
in  the  combat  engineers,  and  he  had  started  this  business  himself.  He 
didn't  have  enough  money.  He  thought  with  a  little  more  money  he 
could  develop  and  take  on  more  work.  So  at  the  time  I  just  been 
released  the  second  time  from  the  penitentiary,  and  I  thought  that  the 
opportunity  was  all  right,  and  I  went  in  with  this  lad. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  was  in  1949? 

Mr.  GioE.  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  have  you  built  since  you  have  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  we  finislied  one  outdoor  theater  in  Elgin,  111.,  and 
are  biulding  one  now  in  Blue  Island,  111.  We  worked  for  the  parks, 
board  of  trade,  the  Cradle  Society  in  Evanston.  We  remodeled  a 
building  for  them.     And  a  number  of  jobs  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  1949,  how  much  profit  have  vou  made  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  the  first  year  I  think  we  made  about  $5,600.  Right 
now  we  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  ahead.  This  year  so 
far 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  had  a  distribution  of  profit? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  because  the  more  you  expand  the  business,  the  more 
money  you  need,  and  I  have  kept  the  money  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliat  do  you  get. out  of  the  business,  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  take  any  salary,  I  have  a  drawing  account.  If 
J  want  money,  I  draw  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.    How  much  do  you  usually  draw  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  haven't  drawn  any. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVhat  do  you  live  on  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  some  money. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Where  do  you  have  it  ? 

Mr,  GioE,  Well,  I  have  got  some  put  away. 

The  Chairman,  We  are  not  trying  to  get  your  money,  but  we  want 
to  know  where  you  keep  your  money  and  how  much  you  have  got, 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  don't  know 

The  Chairman,  There  is  no  use  in  hesitating.  You  can  tell  use  or 
else. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  even  knoAv 

The  Chairman,  How  much  money  have  you  got  and  where  have 
you  got  it  ? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  don't  have  too  much  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  not  the  question,    Wliere  is  the  money  ? 

Mr.  GiOE,  Well,  there  is  some  money  in  the  safe  at  the  office,  at  the 
hotel,  and  my  wife's  account  in  the  bank, 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  is  the  amount  of  your  wife's  account  in  the 
bank  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  maybe  offhand  7  or  8  thousand  dollars. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  is  the  amount  in  the  safe  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  would  say  maybe  3  or  4  thousand  dollars, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Where  else  do  you  have  it? 

Mr,  GiOE.  Personally  myself  I  don't  know, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  you  don't  Iniow  where  your  money  is  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  have  much.  Well,  I  got  $5,000  in  the  business  that 
I  originally  bought. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  got  how  much  at  the  hotel  safe  ? 

Mr.  GiOE,  Yes,  I  say  I  think  I  got  3  or  4  thousand 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  get  it  all  out  individually  and  locate  it,  $5,000 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes;  $5,000  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  in  your  wife's  bank  account? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  that  there  is  $7,000.    I  am  not  too  sure, 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  close  enough.  How  much  in  the  safe  in  the 
hotel? 

Mr,  GiOE,  I  would  say  $3,000, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  at  some  other  place? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  don't  have  any  other  place, 

Mr.  Robinson,  That  is  the  only  place? 

Mr,  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  drawing  account — you  have  no  salary 
from  the  business  ? 

Mr,  GiOE,  No,  sir.    It  is  there ;  if  I  want  it,  I  take  it, 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking.  How  much  do  you 
draw  out  ^f  the  business  ? 

Mr,  GiOE.  I  haven't  drawn  anything. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  draw  the  money  to  live  on  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  don't  need  much  to  live  on.    My  wife  pays  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  live  at  the  Seneca  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  do  you  pay  there  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  $175  a  month. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  My  wife  pays  it.     She  has  two  restaurants. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.    \Yliere  are  the  restaurants  located? 

Mr.  GiOE.  One  is  located  at  Ogden  Avenue  and  one  at  Damon  and 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  does  she  make  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  about  seven  or  eight  thousands  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  on  that  you  and  your  wife  live  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  mean  she  is  paying  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  She  is  paying  everything  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes ;  she  pays  the  hotel  bills  and  everything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  have  no  other  income  from  any  other 
source  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  do  with  your  spare  time? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  am  working  in  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  spend  some  time  out  there  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes.    I  am  instrumental  in  getting  some  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  came  out  of  the  penitentiary  in  1947  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson,  You  went  into  this  business  in  1949. 

Mr.  GioE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  put  $5,000  in  it. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  that  $5,000  in  some  box  somewhere  or 
in  a  hotel  safe  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No ;  we  sold  a  piece  of  property  that  my  wife  had,  and  I 
took  the  $5,000  from  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  wife  get  that  property  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  we  bought  a  home  in  1935  and  we  sold  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  make  on  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  think  it  was  maybe  $4,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  house  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  $13,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  and  your  wife  have  some  other  property 
somewhere  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  wife  have  any  stocks  or  bonds? 

Mr.  GioE.  Not  tliat  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^Vliat  did  you  do  from  1947  to  1949? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  worked  for  the  Consolidated  Wire. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doing  what  ? 

Mr.  Gios.  I  worked  as  assistant  to  the  manager. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  that  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Consolidated  Wire,  a  wire  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  a  wire-service  business. 
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Mr.  GiOE.  No.  He  is  the  man  tluit  sponsored  my  parole  for  the  job. 
Consolidated. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  is  the  man  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Paul  Mann. 

Mr.  EoBiNsox.  Has  he  always  been  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir:  for  40  years. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  work  for  him  before? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Just  casually  around  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Now,  what  businesses  were  you  in  prior  to  the  time 
you  went  into  the  penitentiary  ^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  Prior  to  the  time  I  was  with  the  Beachcomber  and  I  had 
an  interest. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  that  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  And  a  bookie  place. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Xo;  that  is  not  a  bookie  place.  The  Beachcomber  res- 
taurant that  I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  That  is  the  one  vou  had  an  interest  in  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  is  right.  ]   .  . 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  other  activities  did  you  engage  in? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  had  a  cigar  store  at  Clark  and  Lake. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  long  did  you  have  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Approximately  2  years. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  did  j^ou  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  We  opened  it.  We  didn't  buy  it.  We  took  a  store  and 
fitted  it  out. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  did  vou  do  that? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  1940  or  1941. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  And  you  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Xo;  when  I  went  to  jail,  I  just  disbanded  it.  I  broke  the 
thing  up  in  October  1943. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  AVere  you  in  there  yourself  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  was  in  with  j"ou  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Mai  Clark. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  was  he?  Was  he  always  in  that  business  or 
some  other  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  is  all  I  know  about  him. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  did  have  an  interest  in  that  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  anv  others  that  you  had  an  interest  in? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes.  I  was  in  business  with  Ralph  Pearce  and  the  two 
Russell  brothers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  years  were  you  in  business  with  them? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  it  was  1937  to  1940. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  a  partnership  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  sort  of  places  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  We  had  an  office  on  State  Street  in  which  we  handled 
some  laj^-offs  on  horses  on  the  books  around  the  city  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Robinson,  That  was  for  what  years,  now? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  \toiild  say  it  was  1937  to  1940. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  were  yon  in  prior  to  1937? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Prior  to  1937  I  fooled  around  witli  the  printino-  business, 
but  we  didn't  do  hny  good.  Before  that  I  didn't  liave  anytliing  out- 
side of  the  printing,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Russell? 

Mr.  (tioe.  Harry  Russell? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Oh,  it  has  been  a  long  time  ago.  I  saw  him  one  time 
on  Randolph  Street  when  I  came  out  on  parole. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  seen  him  off  and  on  when  you  came  out  on 
parole? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  I  just  ran  across  him  one  time  on  Randolph 
Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  David  Russell  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  other  partner  was  who,  Ralph  Pearce? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  do  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  saw  him  one  time  on  Van  Buren 
and  State  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  your  friends  there  at  the  Seneca  Hotel? 
You  still  live  there,  don't  you? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  your  friends  there  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  have 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  the  people  you  visit  back  and  forth  with 
at  the  hotel,  you  and  your  wife? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  a  sponsor  who  lives  in  the  building,  Louis  Pelton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  some  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Sidney  Korshak. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  GiOE,  Well,  Mr.  Greenberg  lives  in  the  building,  but  I  don't 
see  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know.     I  understand  he  is  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  do  you  and  your  wife  visit  back  and  forth 
with  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Lincoln  Plant. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  are  the  only  people  that  you  have  associated 
with  since  you  have  gotten  out  on  parole  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Very  casually. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Describe  it.  Give  the  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stances under  which  you  met  him. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  saw  him  on  Twenty-second  Street,  that  is  all. 
At  the  Midnight  Frolics,  a  cafe.    I  believe  it  was  that  name,  then. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "V\^ien? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  would  be  1931. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  that  occasion  very  well? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No.     It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  introduced  him  to  you  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Nobod3^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  he  know  you  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  didn't  know  me.     You  asked  me  if  I  knew  Al  Capone. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.     You  didn't  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE,  No;  I  never  had  any  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No ;  I  just  saw  him  at  the  cafe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  believe  he  at  one  time  had  a  place  at  a  club  tliat  was 
in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  bookie  place? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No ;  it  was  not  a  bookie  place.    It  was  a  speakeasy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  have  any  bookie  places  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

i\Ir.  Robinson.  How  about  Hymie  Levin,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

jNIr.  Robinson.  Where  is  he  living? 

Mr.  GioE.  He  lives  on  Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  at  the  Seneca  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir ;  they  are  directly  across. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  would  say  I  know  Hymie  14  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  seen  him  since  you  got  out  on  parole  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Sam  Hunt  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Approximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  business  connection  with  him? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  We  went  to  school  together. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  One  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Okay  Motor  Service, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  only  business  that  you  know  that  he 
was  in  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Tell  some  of  the  others  that  he  was  in. 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  had  an  interest  with  the  Russell  brothers  in  a  different 
location. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ralph  Pearce,  too? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  don't  know  about  Rali)h.  Ralph,  I  knew,  had  an 
interest  in  the  office  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  say  he  had  an  interest  with  the  Russell 
brothers,  you  mean  in  their  bookmakin^  business;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes.  They  had  a  book  down  the  street — I  forget,  I 
think  it  is  on  Lake  and  Wabash. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  was  in  the  bookmaking  business  with  the 
Russell  brothers  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  at  a  different  time  from  when  you  were  in 
the  bookmaking  business  with  the  Russell  brothers  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  was  a  different  type.  He  was  in  the  room  when  I 
had  a  piece  of  the  office.  You  see,  we  had  an  office  on  State  Street. 
Accardo  was  a  partner  of  the  Russels  in  this  room  on  Lake  and 
Wabash. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  happened  in  the  office  ?  What  kind  of  bookmak- 
ing operations  did  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  We  would  take  some  lay-offs. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  w^ould  you  take  the  lay-offs? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Various  books  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  some  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  we  used  to  go  usually  by  addresses,  Joe  Haas  and 
Frank  Ryan.  There  were  quite  a  few  books  at  that  time  and  they 
would  call  in  and  give  you  a  10-,  20-,  or  50-dollar  bet. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  sort  of  a  business  did  they  do  in  the  room  down 
where  Accardo  was  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  It  was  open  to  the  bettors  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  in  the  same  building  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  On  Lake  and  Wabash. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  business  did  the  Russell  brothers  have? 

Mr.  Gioe.  They  were  in  the  tavern  business,  Senator.  I  believe 
Dave  had  a  place  on  Madison  Street,  and  Harry,  I  think,  had  an  in- 
terest in  what  they  call  the  Russell  Silver  Bar  on  Van  Buren  Street. 
I  understand  he  sold  out  his  interest  a  few  years  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  did  they  have  an  interest  in  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Harry  Russell  a  well-known  gambler  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  he  was.    He  was  a  bookmaker. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  arrested  a  number  of  times  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  other  name  did  he  go  by  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know.  I  know  his  family  name,  but  I  can't  think 
of  it  offhand.     I  guess  he  changed  his  name  to  Russell. 

The  Chairman.  His  name  is  really  not  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes ;  I  know  he  has  a  Jewish  name,  but  I  can't  remember 
what  it  was. 
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Mr.  Halley.  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  where  did  you  get  your 
wire  service? 

Mr.  GiOE.  At  the  time  ? 

]Mr.  Halley,  Yes. 

Mr.  GioE.  I  don't  know.  Russell  handled  that.  I  think  it  was  the 
one  that  Annenberg  had.  That  was  the  only  wire  service,  I  believe,  at 
the  time. 

]\Ir,  Halley.  The  Continental  Service? 

Mr.  GioE.  If  it  was  Annenberg,  I  don't  know  what  the  name  of  his 
company  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nation-wide. 

]Mr.  GiOE.  The  one  Annenberg  had. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Were  Russell  and  Annenberg  good  friends? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Supposedly. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Levin  ?  Was  he  a  fellow  up  in  the  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hymie  Levin. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  I  spoke  of  him,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  his 
wire  service. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  in  the  same  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No ;  not  at  the  time.     If  he  followed,  he  followed  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  Were  he  and  Russell  good  friends? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  how  close  they  were.  They  knew  each 
other. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  they  knew  each  other? 

Mr.  GioE.  Just  by  conversation,  because  he  would  call  up  and  call 
in  a  bet  ever}^  now  and  then.     Hvmie  Levin. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  back  in  1940  ? 

IVIr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  1940,  thereabouts,  maybe  all  the  way  back 
to  '37,  '38,  '39. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  Russell  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Eddie  O'Hare? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Eddie  O'Hare ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Hugo  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Hugo  Bennett. 

]\Ir.  GiOE,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  j^ou  know  Bill  Johnston,  Sportsmen's  Park? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  know  who  he  is,  but  I  don't  have  any 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

IMr.  GiOE.  I  met  him  very  casually. 

Air.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  with  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  with  Ralph  Pearce? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 
_  Mr.  Robinson.  I  didn't  get  the  answer  clear  to  Mr.  Halley's  ques- 
tion.    Were  you  in  business  with  the  Russells  and  Pearce  at  the  same 
time  that  Accardo  was  in  business  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No.  The  place  was  called  Russell,  Russell,  Pearce  and 
Gioe.  We  filed  a  tax  i-eturn  under  that  name.  We  took  lay-off  from 
different  books.  At  that  time  Accardo  was  with  Russell  in  a  book 
down  tlie  street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  GiOE.  Yes;  but  it  was  two  different  operations. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  just  take  bets  from  places  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  GioE.  Oh,  we  got  some  business  from  out  of  town. 

ISIr.  RoBixsox.  AYhere? 

Mr.  GiOE.  "Well,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Indiana.  Michigan. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  people  you  got  bets, 
from  those  areas  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  There  was  one  that  came  that  we  used  to  do  exchange 
business — Eddie  Berrick.  They  were  doing  business  with  that 
office.  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Berrick  at  that  time.  I  knew  we  were 
doing  business  with  that  office.  Russell  being  in  this  business  had 
what  they  called  outlets.  If  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  some  money, 
you  called  up  the  outs.  That  is  what  they  called  an  "out."  He 
would  call  up  different  places.  If  the  bet  was  too  much,  and  he 
wanted  to  move  something,  he  moved  it  to  these  different  bookmakers. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  That  takes  care  of  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  about  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  GiOE.  At  that  time  he  was  doing  business  with  Tonv  Gizzo  and 
Carollo. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  say  he  was  doing  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Russell's  office. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Weren't  you  doing  business  with  them,  too? 

Mr.  GioE.  But  I  wasn't  too  familiar  with  the  business  at  that  time- 
Mr.  RoBixsox.  He  was  the  man  doing  it  i 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  had  an  interest  in  the  business  but  he  was 
managing  it. 

]Mr.  GioE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  else  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  anybody  else. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  about  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  who  he  did  business  in  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  was  the  other  city  you  named  I 

jSIr.  GiOE.  Xew  York. 

Mv.  RoBixsox.  Who  in  New  York  ? 

]Mr.  GiOE.  I  can't  think  of  the  fellow's  name.  I  don't  know  if  he- 
had  any  connection  at  that  time  with  Erickson's  office.  They  used  tO' 
make  layoffs  in  Xew  York  for  the  New  York  tracks. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  j^ou  do  any  business  with  Erickson  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

Mv.  GiOE.  No ;  I  wouldn't  say  to  it, 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  j'ou  get  any  business  from  Erickson  ? 

Mv.  GiOE.  There  was  an  office  over  there  that  I  thought  Erickson 
might  have  been  interested  in  at  the  time.  Some  fellow  Green  was 
running  the  operation.  I  think  Mr.  Erickson  might  have  been  con-^ 
nected  with  that  outfit  at  that  time. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  about  Costello  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  never  heard  of  him  being  connected  with  him. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Well,  what  are  the  other  cities  now  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well.  Cincinnati,  he  was  doing  business  with  somebody,, 
but  I  wouldn't  remember  the  name.  I  remember  we  called  different 
places  throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  How  about  Florida  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  We  done  business  with  Hialeah  race  track  ri<>ht  with  the 
track. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  of  the  hotels  down  there? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. " 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  one  you  can  remember  in  Florida 
just  the  track  ?  '  ' 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  is  right.  We  used  to  take  the  bet  right  into  the 
track. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  S.  and  G.  in  Florida,  did  you  do 
business  with  them? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  one  up  in  the  New  England  area? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  never 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nobody  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir.     I  didn't  know  any. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  can  you  think  of  any  other  areas  ?  How  about 
Caiiiornia  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No;  I  never  knew  of  anybody  that  did  business  there 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Indiana,  out  around  Gary? 

Mr,  GioE.  No.  ■ 

lilr^ Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  business  from  a  place  called  the 
Big  House  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  William  Sheetz  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Not  at  that  time,  I  don't  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  other  time  ? 

Mr  GioE.  I  am  only  going  up  to  that  time  because  it  was  the 
only  time  I  was  m  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hoav  about  William  Gardner? 

Mr.  GioE.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  either  one  of  them? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr'  Gme'^No  "  ^"^  "^ ""''  '^""'''^  ^'^""^  """-^  ""^^'^'^  P^""®"^''  "'  Indiana? 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Louisville  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  nobody  in  California? 

Mr.  GioE.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  Drawna? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Robinson.  John  Roselli  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Johnny  done  time  with  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  business  with  him  from  1937  to  1940?- 

Mr.  GiOE.  In  horses? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Never? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mi\  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Roy  Jones  ? 
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;Mr.  GioE.  I  have  heard  of  him  but  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Ragen? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  McBride? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  of  them  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  know  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  about  10  years. 

Mr.   Robinson.  What  was  your   association  with  him? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Nothing,  just  that  I  met  him  around  the  old  man's  cigar 
store  at  that  time  over  on  Clark  Street,  Alderman  Kenny's  place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  tied  up  with  him  in  this  movie 
business  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  was  never  tied  up  in  the  movie  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  not  tied  up  with  Nitti  in  any  way? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  never  saw  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  approximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  have  done  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  been  in  business  with  him  ? 

ISIr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  never  in  the  gambling  business  with  him? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  m  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Campagna? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  what  business  he  was  in  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  was  out  of  Cicero.  That  is  some  place  I  never  went  to. 
I  knew  he  had  a  couple  of  saloons  at  the  time. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  he  had  a  couple  of  saloons? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  had  an  interest  in  some  of  those  places  in  Cicero  at 
the  time. 

JSIr.  Robinson.  Now,  1937  to  1940,  you  were  in  partnership  with 
Pearce  and  the  two  Russells. 

INIr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  put  into  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Not  very  much  money.  I  went  out  and  solicited  the 
accounts  and  got  some  business  for  them.  That  was  all  I  was  inter- 
ested in  at  the  time. 

ISIr.  Robinson.  Who  did  you  solicit  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Various  bettors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  who  were  some  of  them,  some  of  the  larger 
ones  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  at  that  time  there  were  quite  a  few  of  the  ]5laces 
around  town,  and  I  would  go  over  there  and  talk  to  soniebody  if  I  hap- 
pened to  know  somebody  and  asked  about  the  lay-otl  business. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Did  you  solicit  Eicca  ? 

JMr.  GiOE.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can't  you  think  of  any  of  the  names  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  there  was  Dobkin. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Peter  Tremont? 

Mr.  (tioe.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  solicit  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dobkin  is  known  as  a  rather  large  commissioner. 

Mr.  (tioe.  At  that  time  he  wasn't  doing  too  much  business.     Joe 
Grabner.    Oscar  Gutter. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Harry  Siganski  ?  Did  you  ever  do  any 
business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Harry  Siganski  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doc  Siganski. 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.    I  cannot  place  the  name  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  say  you  put  into  this  business,  this 
partnership  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  very  much. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  wouldn't  even  remember  the  figure  offliand.  It  could 
not  have  been  more  than  $1,000  or  $2,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  Russell  put  in  ? 

INIr.  Gioe.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  Pearce  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know  how  much  he  put  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  in  partnership  ? 

]\Ir.  Gioe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  have  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Gioe.  The  Russell  brothers  put  up  the  bankroll. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  got  in  for  $1,000  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  A  couple  of  thousand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  that  come  about?  How  could  you  get  in 
with  just  $1,000? 

Mr.  Gioe.  We  were  only  booking  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  it  grow  into  a  larger  scale  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  We  did  some  volume. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  take  up  the  volume.  How  much  volume  of 
business  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Maybe  some  days  we  would  do  3,000,  some  days  2,500, 
some  days  we  might  do  3,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  would  you  do  every  year? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  that.  If  I  could  get  the  sheets 
at  the  time 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  normal,  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a 
day? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes.  Sometimes  we  would  have  five  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars on  a  Saturday,  stake  races,  and  people  would  bet  heavier  on  stake 
races. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  25  percent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  25  percent  ? 

^Ir.  Gioe.  Of  the  winnings. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  the  rest  of  it  split? 

Mr.  GiOE.  The  same  way.  ■         .  ^  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  got  25  percent  of  the  winnings  lor  a  thousand 
dollar  investment  ?  r^  ■   ■     ^^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  For  the  small  investment,  I  had  25  percent.  Originally 
I  started  out  I  got  some  of  the  business,  I  got  a  piece  of  that  and  then 
they  declared  me  on  the  whole  thing  rather  than  keep  separate  books. 
It  was  like  50-50  book  where  you  get  50  percent  of  the  winnings  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  much  would  you  get  out  of  that  annually 
for  your  25  percent  ?    How  much  would  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  It  was  never  too  much.  I  got  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars,  I  believe.    Six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  year? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  you  got  out  of  it  ^  ,      ,      , 

Mr.  GioE.  That  is  all  I  got  out  of  it.    That  is  all  the  books  show. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  do  some  betting  individually  yourself? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  your  total  income  for  those  years  would  run 
about  six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  1937  to  1940? 

Mr.  GiOE.  It  might  have  been  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr  Robinson.  How  much  did  Harry  Russell  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Harry  Russell  would  bet  beside  booking.     I  wouldn  t 

Mr!  Robinson.  You  don't  know  how  much  he  got  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  wouldn't  know  what  he  won  betting. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  is  what  I  mentioned.     I  thought  it  ran  around 

$7,000.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  each  one  of  you  got  out  ^ 

Mr.  GioE.  I  believe  so,  yes.  But  he  was  a  bettor.  By  that  I  mean, 
if  he  thought  the  horse  was  any  good,  he  would  bet  $500  or  $200  or 

$300 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  been  identified  with  the  Capone  syndicate, 

isn't  that  right?  ^    .     -j     .-^ 

Mr.  GioE.  The  newspapers  identified  or  whoever  wants  to  identity 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  never  have  been  associated  with  them 
or  done  business  with  them'  or  been  friendly  with  them  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  know  a  lot  of  them,  but  what  you  call  the  Capone 
syndicate 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  know  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  GioE.  I  mean  the  people  you  mention.  You  call  them  a  syndi- 
cate. '  You  say  I  was  associated  with  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  said  you  knew  a  lot  of  them.    Wlio  are  they  i 

Mr.  GioE.  These  names  tliat  you  mentioned,  you  asked  about  Mur- 
rav  Humphreys.    I  know  these  people. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  associate  them  with  the  Capone  syndicate  i 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  associate  anybody  with  any  syndicate. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ralph  Capone,  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir;  very  casually. 

The  Chairman.  How  casually? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  just  know  him  to  see  him.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  him. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  "Were  you  born  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Forty-six. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  met  Al  Capone?     What  year? 
Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  it  was  in  the  early  thirties. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  I  was  in  the  printing  business  and  I  was  trying  to  sell 
some  tickets  to  the  bookmakers. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  printing  business  were  you  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  We  called  it  a  general  ticket. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  was  in  the  business  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  There  was  Creighton,  a  Frank  Kelly,  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  at  that  time? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  your  first  business  or  had  you  had  any  other 
business  before  that? 
Mr.  Gioe.  No  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  you  went  to  school  with  Tony  Accardo  ? 
Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  we  were  born  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  went 
to  school  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  go  to  school  together  ? 
Mr.  Gioe.  The  Washington  School. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  continue  to  see  him  after  that? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  did  he  do  when  he  got  out  of  school  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  I  don't  know.    He  went  to  work  for  a  wholesale  grocer. 
His  father  had  a  shoe  shop,  and  he  was  Avith  his  father. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  went  to  work  with  Al  Capone  for  a  while. 
Mr.  Gioe.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  the  liquor  business  with  him. 
Mr.  Gioe.  If  you  know  that,  I  don't. 
Mr.  Halley.  'You  don't  know  that? 
Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  him  during  those  days  right  after  you 
got  out  of  school  ?  "^ 

Mr.  Gioe.  No  ;  I  would  see  him  on  and  oif. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  you  met  all  these  people. 

How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Al  Capone.     You  say  you  were  in  the 

printmg  busmess.     Could  anybody  in  the  printing  business  walk  up 

to  Al  Capone?  ^ 

Mr.  Gioe.  No.     There  was  no  Capone  in  the  printing  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  to  meet  him? 

Mi\  Gioe.  I  told  you  in  the  early  thirties  I  saw  him  at  this  cafe 
that  I  made  mention  of. 
Mr.  Halley.  ^Vliat  cafe? 

Mr.  Gioe.  The  Frolics  on  Twenty-second  Street. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 
Mr.  Gioe.  I  was  cafe-ing." 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  introduced  you  to  Capone  ? 
Mr  Gioe.  I  M'as  not  introduced  to  him.    I  just  saw  him.    In  them 
days  he  was  around  every  night.    When  he  asked  me  about  Capone, 
1  said  yes,  I  knew  him. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  around  there  every  night? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  n,  .    i  •     o 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  yon  first  meet  liim  to  talk  to  hun^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  ever  remember  ever  having  talked  to  hnn. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  him  at  all  ? 

Mr  GiOE.  No;  I  just  saw  him  around  the  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  .  vi    i  •     9 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  had  a  conversation  of  any  kind  witli  liim « 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir.  .       „  ,,^      -,  ■     '  v 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  said,  "Good  morning, '  "Good  evening,     or 

"Hello,  Mr.  Capone"? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir.  i    *  1  r.  9 

Mr  Halley.  No  talk  at  all  between  you  and  Al  Capone? 
Mr.  Gioe.  No,  no  conversation.    All  I  ever  saw  him  was  m  that  ca±e. 
Mr  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Paul  Ricca  ?       ^   ,  .   ,   .^ 
Mr".  Gioe.  Ricca  had  a  restaurant  at  the  Blue  Grotto,  I  think  it  was 
called,  and  1  would  say  that  was  maybe  1934  or  1035. 
Mr.  Halley.  1934  or  1935? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  would  say  earlier  than  that,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  a  speakeasy?  . 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  believe  it  was  before  prohibition. 
Mr.  Halley.  He  sold  liquor? 

Mr  Gioe.  It  was  a  restaurant,  and  he  told  liquor  and  wines. 
Mr'  H\LLEY.  Where  was  the  Blue  Grotto  located? 
Mr*.  Gioe.  At  Wabash  and  Congress  or  Van  Buren. 
Mr  Halley.  How  did  you  first  meet  Ricca  ?  , 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  just  met  him  at  the  restaurant  down  there.  -1 

Mr   Halley.  Who  introduced  you? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Well,  you  meet  people  and  not  necessarily  througli  in- 
troductions. ^       T  1  /-.I  •  1     ^4. 
Mr  Halley.  You  seem  to  have  wandered  around  Chicago  and  got 
to^know  a  lot  of  people  and  you  don't  seem  to  make  it  clear  how  you 
met  anybody.    Did  you  meet  Ralph  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  just  casually.  ^^  ^    ^  ^   .  ^  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Ralph  Capone  ( 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  I  doirt  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  said  hello?  n    n     1    ^t 

Mr.  Gioe.  You  are  trying  to  pin  me  down  to  say  hello,  but  1  never 

had  anything  to  do .  1     ^^ 

Mr.  HallSy.  I  am  not  trying  to  pm  you  down.     Did  you  know 

Ralph  Capone  or  didn't  you  ? 

Mr  Gioe.  I  would  say  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him  well  enough  to  greet  him  and  to 
have  him  Gfreet  you?  ,      ,,  ,. 

Mr  Gioe  Well,  if  I  have  seen  Ralph  Capone  maybe  three  times 
in  my  whole  life,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  Ralph  Capone,  it  is  the 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  introduced  to  him  ? 
Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  ?  ,  „  ,,     ^. 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir,  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
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.INIr.  Halley.  How  did  you  first  meet  Plarry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Ralph  Pearce  told  me  about  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  first  meet  Ralph  Pearce  ? 

]Mr.  GioE.  I  met  him  around  Twenty-second  Street  when  he  was 
around  with  Sam  and  the  rest  of  the  lads.  I  think  it  was  during 
prohibition. 

jNIr.  Halley.  Sam  ? 

JSIr.  Gioe.  Sam  Hunt. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  That  is  "Golf  Bag*"  Hunt,  isn't  it  ? 

]\Ir.  GiOE.  Sam  Hunt. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  call  him  '"Golf  Bag"  Hunt,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know  who  does  outside  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  newspapers  call  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  They  refer  to  him  as  "Golf  Bag." 

]\Ir.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  you  were  all  around  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street  ?  That  is  very  vague.  What  happened  on  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Xothing.  I  told  you  I  was  in  this  printing  business.  I 
was  trying  to  solicit  some  of  these  fellows  to  give  us  some  of  the 
business  for  the  tickets.  So  I  tried  to  contact  whoever  I  knew  would 
be  influential  or  knew  this  fellow  or  that  fellow  and  try  to  get  some 
of  the  business. 

^Ir.  Halley.  Was  Pearce  one  of  the  people  you  contacted  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  3'ou  get  to  meet  Pearce?  Who  introduced 
3"ou  to  him? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  you  want  this  committee 
to  believe  that  you  Avere  in  the  printing  business  and  you  just  wandered 
around  Chicago  and  tried  to  meet  people  and  sell  them  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  am  not  trying  to  avoid  answering  the  question.  I  just 
can't  think  in  my  mind  and  say  how  did  I  meet  this  fellow^  and  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did*  j^ou  ever  belong  to  the  Union  Siciliano  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  It  is  a  fraternal  organization  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know.  At  one  time  it  was  located  at  the  Masonic 
Temple. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  Washington  Street? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  an  insurance  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  had  other  purposes,  too,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Not  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  Italo- American  League? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mafia? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  have  you  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  What  I  read  in  the  papers. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  such  an  organi- 
zation as  the  Mafia  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  From  my  own  knowledge,  I  know  ot  no  such  organiza- 

Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  belong  to  any  such  organization? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir.  ... 

Mr  Halley.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  again  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  were  able  to  get  a  25  percent  interest  m  Harry  Rus- 
sell's business  for  $2,000,  or  one  or  two  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figure.  I  said  it  was  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  at  the  time. 

Mr  Halley.  That  makes  absolutely  no  sense  at  all.  , 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  guess  thev  were  just  starting  the  business.  This 
Ealph  Pearce  says,  "Let  us  take  a  piece  of  this,  what  you  call  it,  be- 
cause at  that  time  we  were  soliciting  for  this  ticket  business  for  these 
books.  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  take  a  piece  with  you."  We  put  up  a 
little  money  and  got  some  business  for  the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  went  into  the  bookmakmg  business  did  you 
go  out  of  the  ticket  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  We  sold  out  to  Bentley-Murray. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year  did  you  sell  out  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  1934:  or  1935.    I  am  vague  on  that.  n  ,  ^o>r  o 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  for  a  living  between  19o4  and  1937  i 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  didn't  do  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  convicted  of  a  crime  5 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  convicted,  of  course,  on  the  movie  extortion 

case. 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  now  admit  your  guilt  in  that  case  or  do  you 
still  contend  you  were  innocent? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  still  contend  I  was  innocent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  convicted  of  any  other  crime? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  times  were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Well,  v;hat  you  call  arrest,  I  was  arrested  maybe  as  far 
as  I  can  remember  five  or  six  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  it  be  more  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  what  were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  AVell,  more  or  less  for  general  pick-ups.  I  was  never 
tried  for  a  crime. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  were  tried  except  in  the  extortion  case  i 

Mr.  Gioe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Between  1934  and  1937  you  had  no  business  at  all  i 

Mr.  Gioe.  1934  and  1937.  ,  .       ■     . 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  in  1937  you  went  into  the  bookmakmg  busi- 
ness with  Russell. 

Mr.  Gioe.  In  1937  I  believe  I  was— in  1934  rather,  or  just  belore 
that— prior  to  that  I  messed  around  with  some  alcohol  during  prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  us  hear  about  the  messing  around. 


I 
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Mr.  GiOE.  I  sold  some  to  various  customers  who  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ^ 

Mr,  GioE.  I  bought  it  from  various  places  where  they  had  poolrooms 
and  places  like  that,  where  you  made  contact  with  the  fellows  that 
manufactured  it.  I  bought  it  and  resold  it  to  some  customer  from 
out  of  town. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  partners  in  the  alcohol  business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  money  had  you  accumulated  when  prohibi- 
tion went  out,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  repeal  ?  How  much  money  had 
you  accumulated !? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  over  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  $10,000  or  $15,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  as  much  as  $100,000? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  you  might  have  had  $10,000? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  could  have  accumulated  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  your  best  estimate. 

Mr.  Gioe.  My  best  estimate  would  be  that  I  maybe  made  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  during  prohibition  or  maybe  $1,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  messed  around  with  alcohol.  Was  Tony 
Accardo  one? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  he  was.  But  I  wasn't  doing  any 
business  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  did  you  know  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Ricca  I  met,  I  think,  they  were  selling  a  bottle  champagne, 
either  he  or  somebody  was  connected  with  him,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
some  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  there  was  some  market  for  it,  and 
that  is  how  I  think  I  got  to  go  to  the  Blue  Grotto. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  to  buy  champagne  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  It  was  synthetic  champagne. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  was  before  prohibition? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  would  say  it  was  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  needed  the  champagne  for  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  for  Christmas.  Maybe  I  had  a  customer  that 
wanted  four  or  five  cases. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  champagne  would  you  say  you  bought 
from  Ricca  before  prohibition  was  repealed? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVould  you  ssij  that  the  deals  amounted  to  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Couple  of  hundred  dollars.  Well,  I  didn't  do  too  much. 
If  I  picked  up  wine,  it  would  be  5  or  10  cases,  maybe  a  couple  of  times. 

]Mr.  H  *  LLEY.  You  say  3'ou  didn't  deal  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  He  had  a  partner  by  the  name  of  Ralph  something  that 
used  to  handle  the  business  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Buglio? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No;  it  was  not  Buglio.     The  name  does  not  register. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Campagna  too  well.  It  could  have 
been  around  the  same  time,  around  the  same  years,  say  1937,  1938,  or 
something. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  How  did  you  meet  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Very  vague  in  my  mind  how  I  came  across  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  Phil  D'Andrea. 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  is  one  of  the  fellows  convicted  with  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVlien  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  Phil  was  interested  in  politics  around  that  first 
ward.  I  wouldn't  say  just  when  I  met  him,  but  he  had  some  trucks 
that  were  working  for  the  city  and  he  Avas  pretty  active  in  first  ward 
politics. 

Mv.  Halley.  Were  you  active  in  first  ward  politics? 

]\Ir.  GiOE.  Somewhat,  not 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  run  for  political  office? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  activity  in  the  politics? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  party  were  you  active  with.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican? ,.  . 

Mv.  GiOE.  I  was  an  opportunist.  If  a  Republican  was  m  power, 
I  would  ask  him  for  favors,  and  if  the  Democrats  were  in  power,  I 
would  see  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  make  any  contributions? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir ;  not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  contribute  to  one  party  or  to  the  other  or  to 
both? 

Mr.  GioE.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  contributions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No.    It  could  have  been  a  very  small  thing,  maybe  $25  or 

Mr.  Halley.  During  prohibition,  then,  you  were  handling  a  little 
liquor. 

Mv.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  into  the  printing  business. 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  that  when  prohibition  was  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No.  We  started  that.  I  thought  I  saw  where  we  might 
get  lucky  and  get  into  this  type  of  business  and  make  some  money, 
but  it  didn't  pan  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  lose  money  on  it  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No ;  we  didn't  make  or  lose  too  much  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  vou  sold  out  in  1934.  what  was  your  share? 

Mr.  Gioe.  There  were  five  partners  in  the  business,  but  we  owed  so 
much  money  that  the  other  company  took  it  over  and  paid  off  the 
debts  for  us,'  and  took  the  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  live  on  between  1934  and  1937  when  you 
went  into  the  betting  business  with  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  what  did  I  live  on?  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I 
was  never  a  large  liver, 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  move  into  the  Seneca  Hotel  i 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  would  say  1942.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  your  wife  who  owned  the  stock  m  that,  or  you  i 

Mr.  Gioe.  My  wife. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  gave  her  the  money  to  buy  the  stock  i 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  did.     I  gave  Mr.  Greenberg  the  money. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  for  the  stock  in  the 
feeneca  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  I  think  it  was  around  $12,000. 
Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  buy  the  stock  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  1939  or  1910.  ^  I  believe  that  was  the  year. 

x^^^^;.-^-^^^^^'-  ^^^l^ere  did  you  live  before  you  moved  into  the  Seneca 
Hotel  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  4300  Marine  Drive. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 

Mr.  GioE.  About  2  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Over  in  a  place  on  the  west  side  at  Kedsey  Boulevard 
and  I  can't  think  of  the  street  that  runs  the  other  way.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  means  of  earning  a  living  as  far  as  I  can 
see  between  1934'and  1937,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  was  trying  to  place  what  I  was  doing  in  1934. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  you  closed  out  the  printing  business. 

Mr.  Gioe.  In  1934  I  lived  in  Iowa,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  At  that  time  we  used  to  bring  alcohol  from  Wisconsin  to 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Myself. 

Mr.  Halley.^ Who  else? 

Mr.  Gioe.  It  was  just  the  fellows  that  used  to  buy  it.  There  was  a 
leJlow  by  the  name  of  Johnny  who  used  to  get  the  alcohol  and  send 
it  down  by  one  of  his  drivers. 

Mr  Halley.  Who  gave  you  your  protection  during  the  prohibition 
days  i     Did  you  get  that  from  the  Capone  syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No  protection  from  any  Capone  syndicate. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  could  not  just  go  out  and  peddle  liquor  in  Chicago 
without  making  peace  with  somebody. 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  never  had  anv  trouble. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Vogel  live  at  4300  ^larine  Drive,  too? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  know  whether  he  lived  there  before  or  after  I  did 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  live  there  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  friends  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Gioe.  At  the  time  when  I  lived  there  I  don't  believe  there  was 
anybody  living  m  there.  There  was  Paul  Mann  living  in  the  build- 
ing. That  is  the  fellow  who  employed  me.  That  is  all  I  can 
remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  isn't  just  the  man  that  is  a  customer.  He  is  a 
man  3^ou  have  known  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Paul  Mann  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  knew  him  casually.  I  met  him  in  the  restaurant,  iust 
like  a  customer  that  you  get  friendly  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  restaurant? 

Mr.  Gioe.  The  Beachcomber. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  buy  the  stock  in  the  Beachcomber? 

Mr.  Gioe.  We  started  that  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  vou  invest  in  the  Beachcomber^ 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  believe  it  was  1939  or  1940. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  much  money  did  you  invest  in  that? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  will  have  to  get  the  records.    I  could  not  tell  you  off- 
hand and  be  down  to  a  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  approximately. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  what  the  thing  cost.  I  promoted  the  thing. 
It  hardly  cost  me  anything,  because  I  had  the  idea  and  I  saw  this 
Beachcomber  and  saw  the  operation  there,  and  saw  the  location  and 
made  mention  of  it  to  Jacobson  and  Fitsell,  if  they  like  the  location 
what  they  could  do  with  it.  They  looked  into  it  and  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  we  could  get  Beachcomber  interested  m  it.  He  came 
down  and  I  took  a  little  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  GioE.  Seventeen  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  such  a  little  interest,  17  percent. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  it  was  a  restaurant  that  didn't  cost  too  much  to 

put  up.  „  ^  ^  ^  „ 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  1  i  percent  i 
Mr    GiOE.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  $5,000,  $7,000  or  how  much  I 

put  in  there.    I  would  have  to  get  the  records.    You  are  taking  me  back 

quite  a  while.  ,,^       .„       ,      i  m     ^.i, 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  us  go  back  to  1934.    We  will  go  back  even  further. 

You  sold  out  the  printing  business. 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir.  ,       .       ,.  .   .     t  f 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  were  bootlegging  liquor  into  Iowa  ±rom 

Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GioE.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  say. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  GioE.  You  mean  how  long  did  I 

Mr.  Halley.  Take  liquor  into  Iowa. 

Mr.  GioE.  Oh,  since  maybe  1928. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  1928? 

Mr.  GioE.  1928  or  1929.  .      .i    . -u     •        9 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  that  end,  when  did  you  stop  that  business  i 

Mr  GioE.  When  prohibition  went  out  of  effect.  _   _ 

Mr.'  Halley.  When  you  took  liquor  into  Iowa,  were  you  driving  a 

truck  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No;  automobile. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  took  automobile  loads  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes.  -,      ,.         q 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  buy  that  liquor  ? 

Mr  GiOE.  There  was  a  place  on  Grand  and  Green,  a  few  people 
around  there  that  had  it.  In  them  days  you  could  get  as  much  as 
you  want  during  prohibition. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Greenberg  m  those  days  i 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

:Mr.  Halley.  When  did  vou  first  meet  Greenberg^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  just  don't  remember  when  I  first  met  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  Imow  the  Fischettis  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rocco? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  him? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  did  business  with  him  about,  I  would  say,  1937  or  1938. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  business  ? 
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Mr.  GiOE.  He  liad  a  place  on  Wabash  Avenue. 
Mr.  Halle Y.  What  kind  of  a  place  did  he  have? 
Mr.  GiOE.  A  horse  book. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  kind  of  business  did  you  do  with  him? 
Mr.  Gioe.  Over  the  telephone. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Lay-off  business  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  lay  off  with  the  Russells? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Charles  Fischetti  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  do  you  know  him? 
Mr.  Gioe.  Api^roximately  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  do  business  with  him  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No :  on  the  same  basis. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Anthony  Capezio  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  comes  from  my  neighborhood  on  the  west  side.     I 
never  done  any  business  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  known  him  quite  a  while  just  to  know  him.  He 
came  from  my  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  school  with  him  ? 
JMr.  GiOE.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rocco  DeGrazio  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Nicolo  Impostato  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  I  didn't  get  the  name. 
Mr.  Halley.  Impostato. 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley,  You  don't  know  him  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Antonelli  ? 
Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Bello  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  us  go  back  now  to  this  period  between  1934  and 
193^.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  finding  out  what  you  were  doino- 
in  that  time.  ^ 

Mr.  GioE.  W^ell 

Mr  Halley.  How  long  was  it  still  profitable  to  run  liquor  into 
iowa «  • 

Mr.  GiOE.  Around  the  end,  when  prohibition  was  repealed,  there 
was  a  little  market  there  for  a  while.  I  don't  know  if  that  ended  in 
about  1935. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  what  did  vou  do  after  1935  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  didn't  do  much  of  anything  that  I  can  remember  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Halley    So  for  2  or  3  years  you  had  no  business  at  all  ? 

Mr  GioE.  f^o-  I  don't  know  whether  I  went  in  with  the  Russells 
the  latter  part  of  1936  or  1937.     It  was  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  out  of  work? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well  I  was  never  out  of  work.  I  was  always  trying  to 
do  something,  looking  for  something.  ^       ^     » 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  trying  to  do?     What  would  you  say 
was  your  business  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  went  in  with  a  fellow  into  the  wrestling  promotion 
business. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pinkey  George. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  messed  around  with  it  for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  any  money  with  it? 

Mr.  GioE.  No ;  not  too  much  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  end  were  you  in?     Did  you  manage  wrestlers i 

Mr.  Gioe.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  put  on  shows  ? 

Mr  Gioe.  He  didn't  have  too  much  money  and  I  had  enough  to 
cover  to  put  on  a  show.     It  might  cost  us  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Through  the  small  towns  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  not  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

^Ir  Halley.  Yon  testified  some  time  ago  that  the  reason  you  were 
able  to  get  such  a  deal  with  Russell  was  that  you  were  circulating 
around  Chicago  at  that  time  selling  printing  so  you  knew  everybody. 
But  it  turns  out  now  that  you  went  in  with  Russell  about  3  years  after 
you  left  the  printing  business,  and  in  those  3  years  you  were  not  doing 
much  of  anything  except  bootlegging  in  Iowa,  and  putting  on  wrestling 
shows.    How  did  you  get  the  contacts  that  made  you  worth  25  percent 

to  Russell?  ^         ,  ^  ^    '      ^    £  ^^    •    i. 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  didn't  get  any  contact.  I  told  you  I  ]ust  fell  into 
something.  . 

Mr,  Halley.  I  think  you  muscled  into  something,  and  I  am  trying 

to  find  out  how. 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  didn't  muscle  in.     I  am  not  a  muscle  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  form  that  conclusion.  Apparently  your 
earlier  statement  was  wrong,  wasn't  it?  You  said  you  were  circulat- 
ing around  Chicago  selling  printing. 

Mr.  Gioe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  that  was  years  before.  You  weren  t  selling  print- 
ing at  the  time  vou  were  trving  to  get  the  bookmaking  business.  _ 

]SIr.  Gioe.  I  got  to  know  people  that  were  in  that  business  and  I  tried 
to  sell  them  tickets. 

INIr.  Halley.  You  didn't  get  to  know  bookmakers  when  you  were 
selling  tickets. 

Mr.  Gioe.  That  was  the  ticket  I  was  printing. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  The  safety  ticket. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind?  . 

Mr.  Gioe.  It  was  new  at  the  time.  It  was  an  innovation.  It  was 
foolproof,  that  you  could  not  be  past-posted.  There  was  a  carbon 
copy  on  the  back  of  it.  These  people  had  this  ticket  and  came  to  this 
little  printing  plant  that  we  had,  printing  the  old-type  ticket.  So  we 
took  this  ticket  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  the  time.  It  is  the  only 
ticket  being  used  today.  It  took  on.  But  we  didn't  have  enough  money 
at  the  time  and  it  got 'bigger  and  bigger  and  then  there  was  a  close-up 
of  the  books  so  we  folded  up. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  You  must  have  known  something  about  the  book- 
making  business  at  that  time,  when  you  went  into  the  printing  business. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Not  too  much. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  GiOE.  This  fellow  O'Brien,  the  one  that  had  the  idea  of  the 
tickets,  IS  the  one  that  brought  it  over  to  this  little  printing  office. 

Mr.  KoBiKSOK.  What  is  his  other  name? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  is  from  the  south  side.  I  can't  think  of  it.  You  see, 
this  was  back  in  1932  or  1933  or  1934.  I  coulchi't  think  of  his  first 
name  olf'hand. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  your  company  print  liquor  labels  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  whisky  bottles  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  didn't  you  print  tax  stamps  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  really  why  you  went  into  that  printing 
business  {  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  want  to  stand  on  that  answer? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  company  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
printing  whisky  labels  or  liquor  labels  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

,,,^,{[;.^^^^Y-  ^^'fi'®  you  ever  associated  with  any  company  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  printing  whisky  labels  ?  -^         ^      ■> 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  associated  with  any  company  that  had 
boYtles?^  printing  tax  stamps  for  whisky  bottles  or  liquor 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  will  stand  on  that  answer  under  oath? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  statement  is  that  the  only  thino-  your  com- 
pany printed  was  these  tickets  ?  ^         *=  ^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  The  tickets. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  so  in  that  way  you  got  to  know  them? 

Mr  W.?'  i!^'?  *^'^^  v^^-  ^  ^^^  familiar  with  a  lot  of  the  books, 
them  ti7ketsr'  ^''''  ^'^  ^"^  ^"'''^  ^^'^  ""^^^  "^^^"^^^  ^o  sell 

Mr.  GioE.  I  sold  them  tickets. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  the  business  didn't  prosper? 

Mr  Gioe.  It  didn't  prosper  because  the  business  closed  up  for  18 
t?ia?time.  ''  ^"'  '^''  '"^^  ^"^^  "^  P^'"^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  doing  at 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  then,  when  you  went  back  into  the  business   it 
s  your  testimony  that  you  had  enough  friends  so  that  Ha?ry  tus- 
sell  gave  you  25  percent  of  his  business  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes ;  I  could  give  him  some  business. 

Mr.  Halley   How  much  of  this  business  did  you  get? 

Mr  GiOE.  How  much  of  the  business  did  I  get?  I  went  out  and 
opened  up  some  accounts.  .      ^  '"^^"^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  accounts  did  you  open  ? 
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Mr.  GioE.  Well,  maybe  I  got  10  or  20.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  name  those  that  you  got. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  went  to  the  lay-offs,  and  I  went  to  these  smaller  books, 
where  they  got  a  $20  bet.  I  went  in  for  small  stuff.  I  couldn't 
afford  to  take  big  gamblers  at  the  time.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
So  a  lot  of  these  people,  they  get  a  $20  bet  on  a  10-to-l  place;  they 
w^ant  some  place  to  lay  it  off,  because  they  can't  stand  to  lose  that 
much  on  one  race.  So  I  knew  a  few  that  were  in  business  at  the 
time,  and  I  got  some  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  account  for  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars 
a  day  of  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  personally  would  bring  in  a  thousand  dollars  a 

day  ?  1 1 1    • 

Mr.  GioE.  Not  every  day.     But  some  days  that  account  would  brmg 

in  $4,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  you  brought  m  half  of  Harry  Rus- 
sell's business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  bring  in  a  quarter  of  it? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  "brought  in  some  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  brought  in  some  business  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  brought  in  some  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  took  no  part  of  the  loss.  You  only  had  a 
quarter  of  the  profits  ?  ,  i  i 

Mr.  GioE.  On  the  basis  of  a  50-50  book,  you  take  no  loss,  and 
you  only  get  50  percent  of  the  winnings,  and  the  bookmaker  takes 
the  loss,  in  order  to  get  the  account.  That  is  how  it  originally  started. 
But  it  didn't  develop  that  way  until  25  percent  of  the  losses  came  m 

there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  would  have  25  percent  of  the  loss,  if 

there  was  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  is  right.  .      ,  • 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  one  or  two  questions  ?  I  see  here  m  this 

book  the  license  of  your  construction  company  is  Frank  B.  Pantaleo 

and  Charles  J-o-y-e.    Is  that  your  name  ?    How  do  you  pronounce  your 

name,  or  spell  your  name? 

Mr.  Gioe.  In  1934  I  went  to  court  and  changed  it  from  G-i-o-e  to 

J-o-y-e. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  that  for? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  spelling  and  pronouncing 

tllP  IlclIllG 

The  Chairman.  So,  in  the  beginning  it  was  G-i-o-e  ? 

Mr.  Gioe.  No,  G-i-o-e  was  my  family  name,  but  I  changed  it  to 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  name  is  that  ?    J-o-y-e? 

Mr.  Gioe.  I  don't  follow  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  are  you  Italian? 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  in  1934,  you  changed  your  name  to  J-o-y-e« 

Mr.  Gioe.  Yes,  sir.  -r    ,    ^ir  ^        o 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  1930,  did  you  know  Jack  McGurn  i 
Mr.  GiOE.  Yes;  I  would  know  him  around  that  time. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  do  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Was  he  called  "Machine-Gun  Jack  McGurn?" 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Well,  he  was  around  with  Tony  Accardo. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  that  time  do  you  remember  when  there 
was  a  massacre  down  at  Fox  Lake,  111.  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Fox  Lake,  111.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  which  three  fellows  were  killed. 

JNIr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  arrested  with  Machine-Gun  Jack 
McGurn  about  1930  in  an  automobile  at  Twenty-second  and  Loomis 
Street? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  was  arrested  with  him  once. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  where  were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  was  just  trying  to  think.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  Twenty- 
second  and  Loomis. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  were  arrested  with  him ;  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  doing  with  him  then  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Just  riding  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  good  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No ;  not  particularly  at  the  time.  I  just  got  to  know  the 
fellow. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  both  armed  at  that  time:  were  you  not? 

]\Ir.  GiOE.  AVhen  I  was  with  Jack  McGurn  ?     No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  a  rather  notorious  killer? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  he  was  a  killer,  but  I  didn't 
know 

The  Chairman.  Pretty  rough  fellow ;  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  He  was  an  ex-boxer.     That  is  all  I  know  about  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  living  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  the  next  year  you  and  Tony  Accardo 
got  arrested  together;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  year  or  sometime  we  got  arrested.  I 
don't  know  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Carrying  concealed  weapons? 

Mr.  GiOE.  They  charged  us  with  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  carrying  concealed  weapons  for? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  wasn't  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Joe  Batters  with  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GioE.  That  is  Tony  Accardo. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  Tony  Accardo. 

Now,  you  said  you  were  in  jail  the  second  time.  Did  you  get  back 
in  jail  after  you  got  out  on  parole? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  was  picked  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  home  and 
taken  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  in,  the  second  time  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  violating  your  parole? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  to  violate  it? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Who  said  you  violated  it? 
Mr.  GioE.  The  parole  board. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  charge  you  with? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Changing  jobs  without  permission. 
The  Chairman.  Had  you  done  that? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  were  m  the  liquor 
business  with  DeLucia  or  Kicca,  or  that  you  knew  he  was  in  the  liquor 
business. 

Mr.  GiOE.  No;  at  the  time  he  had  this  restaurant,  this  Blue  Grotto 
down  on  Wabash  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  avenue  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Wabash  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  liquor  place,  a  speakeasy  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  No ;  it  was  a  restaurant.     And,  of  course,  they  sold  wine, 
beer,  and  liquor  in  them  days.     In  fact,  he  had  a  couple  of  restaurants. 
I  think  he  had  one  on  Market  Drive  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  Mr.  DeLucia  who  has  been  here 
today  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  liquor  business  was  he  m  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  he  in  the  liquor  business  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  No,  but  he  had  this  Kalph  with  him,  I  believe.     They 
made  this  champagne,  this  synthetic  champagne. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  synthetic  champagne?     Ralph  who? 
Mr.  GiOE.  I  can't  thiiik  of  his  last  name. 
The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  make  it  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  they  made  it? 
Mr.  GiOE.  They  claimed  they  made  it,  or  bought  it  from  somebody. 
I  couldn't  tell  you.     But  I  bought  it  from  this  Ralph. 
The  Chairman.  And  he  was  in  business  with  DeLucia  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  That  is  right.     He  had  the  restaurant  with  him. 
The  Chairman.  What  years  was  that  ?     During  the  thirties  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  was  that  before  prohibition  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  Well,  it's  got  to  be  before  prohibition,  Senator.    I  mean, 
before  repeal  ended  prohibition. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  this  Ralph  and  DeLucia  were  part- 
ners in  that  business— didn't  you— in  that  champagne  business? 
Mr.  GiOE.  They  had  this  restaurant.     I  gathered  that  they  were. 
The  Chairman.  You  operated  in  Kansas  City— did  you  not — at 
one  time? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Never  came  out  to  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  have  been  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  was  in  Kansas  City,  there,  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  GiOE.  At  that  time  I  was 
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Tlie  Chairman.  You  remember  when  vou  were  in  Kansas  City 
W  iien  was  it  ?  -^ 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  was  just  trying  to  think  if  it  was  1936  or  1937 

ihe  Chairman.  All  right.     What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

xMr  GiOE.  >>ell,  I  tried  to  get  some  business,  some  telephone  busi^ 
ness,  lor  the  Russell  office. 

The  Chairjman.  Did  you  get  run  out  of  town  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Out  of  Kansas  City  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  see  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  It  was  Gus  Spozzateri.     He  had  a  restaurant. 

ihe  Chairman.  He  had  a  restaurant « 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes. 

??®  Chairman.  And  did  you  do  some  business  for  Russell  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  We  got  some  business  for  his  office.     At  that  time  there 
was  :^pozzateri  and  Tony  Gizzo  and  Charlie  Carollo. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  tony  Gizzo  give  vou  some  business? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Through  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  office  ? 
.    ^^;\  9^0E.  Spozzateri  and  Gizzo  and  Charlie  Carollo  had  an  office 
m  which  they  took  the  horses  or  took  bets  with  different  iieople     For 
instance  il  they  had  too  much  on  a  horse,  thev  would  call  us  up,  and 
we  would  take  some.  "  i  ?      ^ 

noH^^  Chair3ian.  They  had  tlie  news  service  down  there,  did  they 
Mr.  GiOE.  In  1936  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whenever  it  was  that  you  were  down  there. 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir,  I  don  t  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  had  a  horse  parlor,  thou^rh? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  believe  so.     Yes.  "^    ' 

The  Chairman.  And  so  you  got  their  business,  their  lay-off  busi- 
ness, for  you  and  the  Russell  boys  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Right,  I  got  some  of  it. 
^  The  Chahjman.  Who  else  did  you  get  business  from  in  Kansas 

Mr  GioE.  That  was  all.  Well,  through  him  I  imagine  later  on  we 
might  have  developed  some  more,  but  I  couldn't  say  offhand  lust  how 
much  business  we  got  out  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  did  you  do  business  with  down  there « 

Mr.  GiOE.  In  Kansas  City  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  really  don't  know,  Senator,  if  we  did  any  business  with 
anybody  else  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now  who  is  this  Mr.  Dillon  that  helped  to  ar- 
range  to  get  you  a  parole  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  never  met  the  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  of  him,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Just  what  I  read  in  the  paper 

a  ]Solef ''''''^''''  ^'■^"^^t- Louis?    Did  you  know  somebody  got  you 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

68958— 51— pt.  5 8 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  somebody  to  get  you  one? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Dillon « 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  .  •  .     ,  •    -d  ,    -i  /^i    i 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  connection  with  this  Ketaii  L^ierKs 
International  Protective  Association? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  ... 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  connection  with  any  union 

.activities  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  a  member  ot  the  union « 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Bartenders  Union  i 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  -rx      i  ,     .i  o 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  hotel  is  this  Seneca  Hotel,  by  the  way  i 
Mr.  GiOE.  It  is  16  stories.     I  don't  know  how  many  units  they  have. 

I  imao-ine  they  have  four-hundred-some-odd  units. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  Seneca  Hotel  you  said  Mr.  Greenberg 

was  one  of  your  people  that  visited  you  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes.  t^      i    i 

The  Chairman.  And  you  mentioned  another  lawyer,   Korshak, 

Sidney  Korshak  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  Yes.  .  .... 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  frequently?     Did  he  visit  with 

you? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Not  too  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  lawyer  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  represent  you  in  legal  matters?  1 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.  I 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  he  visit  with  all  these  people  you  have 
been  talking  about,  like  Tony  Accardo  and  Greenberg  and  these  other 
people  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  he  visits  w^th,  but  I  have  known 
Sidney  a  long  time,  just  as  friends. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  would  say  I  knew  Sidney  maybe  16  or  17  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  in  school  with  him,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Through  some  fellows  on  the  West  Side  when  he  just 
opened  his  office.  He  had  just  finished  school  and  opened  an  office,  I 
believe,  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  fellows  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Oh,  some  kids  he  knew  around  there  that  I  just  happened 
to  know.  It  was  just  a  casual  acquaintance  at  the  time  when  I  met 
him,  just  as  a  lawver.  That  is  all.  I  think  he  handled  a  deal  for 
them  in  regard  to^a  cafe  or  something.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
met  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  State  Senator  Brady?  Do  you 
know  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  do  business  with  in  St.  Louis? 
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Mr.  GioE.  I  have  never  been  to  St.  Louis  more  than  just  to  pass 
through.    I  never  knew  anybody  there. 

The  Chairman".  Do  you  know  Tom  Whelan  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Molasky  down  there? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bill  Brown,  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Wire  Service? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  contact  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  had  no  contact  in  St.  Louis.  I  think  Russell  was 
■originally  from  St.  Louis.  He  done  business  with  the  people  in  St. 
Louis.  There  were  different  officers.  There  was  an  officer  by  the  name 
of  Cooper,  I  believe,  and  something  else,  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  of  the  American  Distillery  Co.  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  done  business  with  them  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  that  company  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Through  Jack  Steele. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Jack  Steele. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Jack  Steele,  who  handled  the  American  Distilling  Co. 
products. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  work  with  Steele  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  the  Rothbergs  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Of  American  Distilling? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  One  Rothberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  one  is  that  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  believe  it  is  Sam  Rothberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  probably  met  him  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  know  the  Rose  that  is  connected  with 
the  Rothbergs  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  handles  the  business  for  American  Distilleries 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Right  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  understood  Jack  Steele  gave  it  up,  and  Eddie  King, 
who  is  counsel  for  the  American  Distillery  in  New  York,  Marshall 
Korshak,  Sidney  Korshak's  brother — I  don't  know  whether  Sidney 
is  interested — and  one  of  the  other  Korshaks 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  Marshall  Korshak  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Marshall  Korshak  is  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  not  in  partnership  with  Sidney? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No;  he  is  an  attorney,  but  I  think  he  has  something  to 
•  do  with  the  whisky  company  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  is  Eddie  King? 
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Mr.  GiOE.  Eddie  King  is  the  counsel  for  American  Distilling.  And 
lie  used  to  be  a  lawyer  around  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  used  to  be  in  partnership  with  Sidney  Korshak, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  partner.  They  might 
have  been  in  the  same  law  office.  I  don't  know  wdiether  they  were 
partners. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  James  Curry  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  James  Curry?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Conto  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco,  of  the  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  done  any  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Joe  Peskin? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sugar  Joe  Peskin? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  have  known  Greenberg  pretty 
intimately ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Yes.  I  mean  intimately,  that  I  just  had  that  deal  with 
him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  know  this,  too :  that  he  was  fairly  intimate 
with  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Well,  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  he  take  over  Capone's  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  the  Canadian- Ace  Brewery? 

Mr.  GiOE.  Right.     But  I  don't  know  any  of  the  background. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  have  any  interest  in  Canadian- Ace  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  in  this  business  with  Russell  and  Pierce,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  it,  but  did  you  have  some  contact, 
or  a  person  with  whom  you  did  business,  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  have  anyone  there  that  you  did  business 
with? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No.  They  might  have  done  some  business,  but  I  never 
knew  anyone  down  there  that  they  did  business  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Philadeli^hia  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  None. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  did  any  busines  with  Herman  Taylor  in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  of  that  name  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  He  is  a  fight  promoter. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  have  heard  of  the  name. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  did  not  do  business  with  him  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ? 

:Mr.  GioE.  I  didn't  meet  liim.     You  asked  me  if  I  heard  of  liim. 
I  know  Taylor  is  a  fight  promoter. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  visited  with  him  or  never  met  him  ? 

]\Ir.  GioE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  in  Washington,  here  ? 

INlr.  GiOE.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  here. 

]\fr.  Robinson.  No,  did  you  do  any  business,  while  you  were  in 
this  partnership,  with  anyone  in  Washington? 

Mr.  GioE.  I  don't  think  so. 

]\rr.  Robinson.  Did  you  do  any  business  with  anyone  by  the  name  of 
Beard? 

Mr.  GiOE,  No,  sir. 

]\f  r.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? 

IVIr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  said  you  did  know  Eddie  Vogel? 

Mr.  (iioE.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  what  business  he  is  in  ? 

]\f  r.  GiOE.  I  understand  he  is  in  the  slot-machine  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  interest  in  that  business  at  all  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Steve  Schiavone  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  GioE.  Steve  Schiavone  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  S-c-h-i-a-v-o-n-e. 

Mr.  GiOE.  No ;  I  wouldn't  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Mecessa?     Anyone  by  the  name  of  Mecessa? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.     • 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  your  source  of  liquor  from  the  Capone  business  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  During  the  days  that  you  were  running  it  in  Wis- 
consin into  Iowa  ? 

JMr.  GioE.  No,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  dealing  with  them.  There 
was  any  number  of  people  that  you  could  have  gone  to  that  nobody 
even  knew,  that  handled  it,  around  Wisconsin,  you  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  handled  any  of  that  type  of  business  in 
<Jhicago  ? 

:Mr.  GiOE.  Very  little.     Very  little. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  only  amount  that  you  handled  was  this 
amount  that  you  got  from  Ricca's  place? 

Mr.  GiOE.  That  wasn't  no  liquor.  They  had  this  synthetic  wine 
at  that  time.     I  understand  this  Ralph  did.     That  was  about  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  bought  anv  alcohol  from  them« 

Mr.  GiOE.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  retain  any  one  to  endeavor  to  get  a  parole 
tor  you  at  any  time  ?  =>         i 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  arrangement  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  All  you  know  is  that  you  were  paroled.  Right  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Right.  I  applied  in  the  proper  manner  and  was  paroled. 
I  had  54  months  of  good  conduct  in  there.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  ever  been  in  trouble.  And  I  had  the  recommendation  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  a  letter  from  the  judge.  It  was  a  recommenda- 
tion that  I  be  given  parole.  I  never  saw  10  cents  out  of  it,  and  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  state  what  the  name  of  your  accountant  was  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  Shaf  er,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.     Did  Bernstein  ever  handle  any  of 
your  work? 

Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  question.     I  notice  here  that  your  partner 
seems  to  draw  $150  a  week  out  of  this  business. 
Mr.  GiOE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  draw  anything  out  of  it? 
Mr.  GiOE.  No,  sir.    Well,  as  I  stated,  he  is  the  working  partner, 
and  he  is  working  on  the  job.    So  he  hasn't  any  means  of  livelihood, 
and  I  am  trying  to  build  up  a  bank  roll  so  that  we  have  something  to 
operate  with. 

Mr.  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  leaving  your  money  m  ? 
Mr.  GiOE.  It  is  accruing. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  wife  is  paying  the  expenses  of  living  ? 
Mr.  GioE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  particularly  need  this  book. 
Mr.  GioE.  I  will  be  very  happy  if  you  will  give  it  to  me  back.    That 
is  the  working  ledger. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  this  the  book  that  you  have  to  produce  to  the 
parole  officer  periodically? 
Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairt>ian.  Whatever  this  ledger  is  marked  as  an  exhibit,,  we 
will  let  the  record  show  that  this  is  a  black  ledger  book  which  is  now 
being  returned  to  the  witness. 
Anything  else,  Mr.  Robinson? 
Mr.  Robinson.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  guess  not. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Gioe.     You  will  remain  subject  to 
subpena  without  our  having  to  serve  another  subpena  on  you.     When 
you  are  notified  to  appear,  the  subpena  that  has  been  served  on  you 
is  still  valid  without  the  service  of  another  one. 
Mr.  GioE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  additional  books  and  records  Mr.  Robin- 
son will  communicate  with  you  about,  and  you  will  abide  by  his  order. 
Tliat  is  all,  and  you  are  f  ree'^to  go  back  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  GiOE.  Thank  you,  sir. 
There  was  an  article  about  me  tliat  I  defied  a  committee.    I  never 

defied  any  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  get  into  the  paper? 

Mr.  GiOE.  I  don't  know.  I  went  to  the  marshal's  office  and  picked 
up  the  subpena,  and  that  is  all  that  was  said.  So  the  newspaperman 
asked  me  if  I  got  my  subpena  from  the  Kef auver  committee.  I  said,. 
"Yes,  I  went  up  to  the  marshal's  office  and  took  it."  The  next  thing  I 
knew  there  was  a  headline  that  I  had  defied  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :  22  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 

Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10 :  45  a.  m.,  in  room  26T 
United  States  Court  House  (Old  Post  Office  Building),  Chicago,  111., 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman),  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Kefauver  and  Owen  Brewster. 

Also  present:  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel;  George  S.  Robinson, 
associate  counsel;  George  H.  White,  Patrick  H.  Kiley,  William  C. 
Garrett,  and  W.  D.  Amis,  investigators;  and  Julius  Cahn,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Senator  Wiley. 

Elmer  Oltman,  Intelligence  Unit,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Kansas  City  Division ;  and  N.  F.  Ortwerth,  Internal  Revenue  Agent, 
St.  Louis  Division. 

Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  operating  director,  Crime  Commission  of 
Greater  Miami ;  and  Walter  J.  Devereux,  chief  investigator,  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  and  consultant  to  the  committee. 

August  S.  Brown,  special  agent.  Treasury  Intelligence,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  rule  of  our  committee  that  we  swear  everybody 
who  is  going  to  testify.  You  do  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you 
will  give  before  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

The  Honorable  Martin  H.  Kennellt,  (mayor,  city  of  Chicago). 
I  do. 

John  C.  Prendergast  (commissioner  of  police,  city  of  Chicago). 
I  do. 

Ivan  A,  Elliott  (attorney  general,  State  of  Illinois).  I  do. 

Robert  C.  Eardley  (first  assistant  attorney  general.  State  of  Illi- 
nois). I  do. 

Otto  Kerner,  Jr.,  (United  States  attorney,  northern  district  of 
Illinois).  I  do. 

John  S.  Boyle  (State's  attorney,  Cook  County,  111.).  I  do. 

Elmer  Michael  Walsh  (sheriff.  Cook  County,  111.).  I  do. 

Ill 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  MARTIN  H.  KENNELLY,  MAYOK,  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  POLICE  COMMISSIONER  JOHN 
C  PRENDERGAST,  CHICAGO,  ILL. ;  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IVAN  A. 
ELLIOTT,  ILLINOIS;  FIRST  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ROBERT  C.  EARDLEY,  ILLINOIS;  OTTO  KERNER,  JR.,  UNITED 
STATES  ATTORNEY,  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS;  JOHN  S. 
BOYLE,  STATE'S  ATTORNEY,  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL.;  ELMER 
MICHAEL  WALSH,  SHERIFF,  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL.;  AND  WALTER 
J.  DEVEREUX,  CHICAGO  CRIME  COMMISSION 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  Kennelly,  we  appreciate  your  coming  today 
to  meet  with  us.     Do  you  have  a  general  statement  ^ 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  prepared  one,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  you  don  t 
mind,  I  will  read  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  very  convenient 

Alayor  Kennelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Brewster,  and  your  statt, 
I  welcome  you  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  committee  and  your  statt  to 
Chicao-o  I  assure  you  of  the  sincere  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the^ity  administration  in  the  investigative  work  you  are  doing. 

All  agencies  of  government  must  work  together  m  law  enforcement, 
the  Fecteral  Government,  die  city  government  and  the  State  s  attor- 
j^ey— and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  receive  every  support  trom 
State's  Attorney  Boyle. 

It  is  fundamental  in  government,  that  there  shall  be  no  alliance  be- 
tween law  breakers,  law  makers  and  law-enforcement  agencies.  Any 
such  alliance  is  a  challenge  to  the  very  stability  of  government  itselt. 

I  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago  31/0  years  ago  and  since  that  time, 
day  in  and  day  out,  night  in  and  night  out,  we  have  been  working  to 
make  Chicago  a  better  city  in  which  to  live;  to  create  conhdence  of 
the  people  in  government  and  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  Chicago, 
at  home  and  abroad.  4?    i:„<v 

Chicago  is  my  town.  So  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  my  feeling 
regarding  its  good  name.  •     i    r    „ 

We  do  have  our  share  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  including 

gambling.  ,    ,       ,  1        £  ±         -p 

I  was  shocked,  as  everyone  was  last  week,  by  the  murder  of  two  ot 
our  citizens.  The  entire  investigative  force  of  the  city  and  tire 
county  are  working  to  solve  these  crimes.  They  must  be  solved  and 
the  perpetrators  brought  to  justice.  If  your  committee,  the  I  Bi,  or 
any  other  agency  can  help  us  we  will  welcome  such  assistance. 

mat  we'^have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  enforce  all  laws— to  create 
aeneral  respect  for  law  and  order  in  Chicago. 

Every  ordinance  on  the  books  is  being  more  strictly  enforced, 
whether  it  involves  gambling,  driving  while  intoxicated,  peddhng 
narcotics,  health  inspection,  regulation  of  taverns,  building  inspection, 
selling  liquor  to  minors— just  to  name  a  few  examples  of  our  law- 
enforcement  program.  T  1    ^1      1      i.  Uo 

Early  in  my  administration,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
we  called  in  experts  to  make  a  study  of  the  police  department,  to  see 
where  it  was  weak  and  where  improvements  could  be  made.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  studies  we  brought  about  a  complete  realmement  of  the 
top  command.  Civil  service  and  the  merit  system  were  strengthened. 
The  detective  bureau  was  reorganized.    The  records  system  was  com- 
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pletely  revamped  to  conform  Avitli  FBI  standards.  The  traffic  division 
was  completely  overhauled,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
lives.  A  department  of  race  relations  was  inaugurated.  The  crime 
laboratory  was  strengthened.  A  new  department  of  crime  prevention 
was  established.  We  strengthened  the  juvenile  educational  program. 
We  organized  schools  for  all  members  of  the  police  department,  not 
only  recruits  and  patrolmen,  but  sergeants,  lieutenants  and  cai)tains. 
Everyone,  men  and  officers  alike,  were  included  in  the  instruction 
courses  in  up-to-date  police  work. 

I 'am  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  improving  the  police 
depjirtment.  Under  the  merit  system  as  administered  by  our  civil 
service  connnission,  I  look  for  this  improvement  to  continue."^ 

Official  statistics  show  Chicago's  crime  position  as  compared  with 
other  large  cities.  According  to  analysis  of  the  latest  FBI  figures  of 
cities  of  more  than  10(),()()0  population,  based  on  census  rei)orts  at  that 
time,  Chicago  ranks  twenty-seventh  in  murders;  twentv-fourth  in 
aggravated  assaults;  fifty-eighth  in  burglaries;  forty-third  in  grand 
larceny;  eighty-first  in  petty  larceny;  and  sixty-eighth  in  auto  thefts. 
In  considering  violations  of  the  law,  I  always  try  to  remember  that 
there  are  different  standards  of  conduct.  There  is  the  citizen,  for 
instance,  who  bribes  a  public  offii-ial  or  a  policeman.  And  then  vou 
have  the  individual  who  accepts  the  bribe. 

There  is  the  gambler  who  profits  from  illegal  operations — and  the 
official  who  permits  these  illegal  operations. 

There  is  also  the  ordinary  citizen  who  just  bets.  Without  him  you 
wouldn't  have  any  gambling  business. 

Then  we  have  those  who  encourage  this  betting  with  a  continuous 
sales  campaign. 

So  let's  figure  out  in  what  category  each  of  us  as  a  citizen  belongs. 
Public  support  is  essential  in  any  program  of  law  enforcement. 
I  have  repeatedly  stated,  before"^ and  after  my  election,  that  I  am 
opposed  to  organized  gambling  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  we  have 
done  something  about  it. 

The  reduction  in  organized  gambling  today  has  been  stated  to  be 
as  high  as  To  percent. 

Two  years  after  my  election  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported, "syndicated  crime  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Chicago  than  has 
been  true  for  many  years." 

Since  that  time,  with  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  police  depart- 
ment this  situation  has  been  further  improved. 

There  is  no  longer  an  open  and  flagrant  disrespect  for  the  law  in 
Chicago. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prevention  of  murder  and  other  crimes  is 
difficult.  The  records  of  the  detective  bureau  show  that  during  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year  ending  October  1,  88.1  percent  of  the 
murders  in  Chicago  have  been  solved.  It  is  also  obvious  that  more 
policemen,  better  trained  policemen — and  better  paid  policemen — will 
have  the  effect  of  tightening  up  law  enforcement  and  serve  to  pre- 
vent crime  before  it  is  committed. 

We  welcome  the  help  of  this  committee. 

We  pledge  you  our  complete  cooperation  in  this  investigation.  And 
in  return  we  ask  that  your  committee  make  available  to  us  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  all  the  facts  that  you  may  develop  from  your  inves- 
tigation, which  affect  our  city. 
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I  have  run  my  administration  on  the  principle  that  the  people  are 
entitled  to  all  of  the  facts.  ,  n      v- 

If  yonr  investigation  uncovers  any  tie-up  between  crmie  and  politics 
in  Chicago  I  want  to  know  about  it,  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
"the  facts. 

Too  long  have  the  same  names  and  generalities  been  bandied  about. 

If  the  facts  are  there — let's  get  them. 

With  all  of  us  working  together  we  can  strike  a  telling  blow  for 
good  government. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mayor  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Mayor,  some  time  ago  we  had  an  informal  dis- 
cussion and  you  stated  some  facts  which  I  think  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  committee  on  the  decrease  in  crime  in  Chicago,  steps 
-which  you  had  ordered  to  be  taken  and  steps  which  Commissioner 
Prendergast  took  in  order  to  effect  that  decrease.  Would  you  want 
to  elaborate  on  that  and  give  the  details? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Of  course,  the  only  instructions  I  can  give  as 
mayor  is  to  see  that  all  laws  are  enforced.  We  don't  make  any  dif- 
ferentiation. We  don't  differentiate  between  one  ordinance  or  one  law 
or  another.  I  think  we  have  talked  too  long  about  gambling  and 
letting  everything  else  go.  We  have  a  drive  on  gambling  and  find 
Ihat  every  other  law  in  the  city  was  being  violated.  What  we  have 
done  in  Chicago  is  to  enforce  every  law,  whether  it  be  gambling  or 
not.  My  orders  to  the  commissioner  of  police  are  to  see  that  there 
is  no  gambling  in  Chicago.  He  works  on  that  every  day.  He  gets 
complaints  from  citizens,  from  crime  commissions,  from  his  men  m 
the  field,  and  it  is  his  obligation  to  close  up  the  gambling  operations. 
I  think  it  is  well  known  in  Chicago  that  you  can't  go  m  off  the  street 
now  and  place  a  bet  anywhere  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  saying  that  there 
is  not  gambling  in  Chicago.  People  some  time  like  to  bet.  We 
haven't  changed  their  habits.  But  there  is  no  open,  organized  gam- 
bling that  we  can  find  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Mayor,  as  you  say,  a  number  of  generalities  have 
been  bandied  about.  One  of  them  which  has  been  made  rather  specifi- 
cally is  that  certain  members  of  the  Chicago  police  force  have  grown 
wealthy  in  office.  As  you  know,  the  committee  in  its  investigations  in 
other  ])laces  did  find  one  or  two  law-enforcement  officers  in  certain  com- 
munities who  had  become  very  wealthy  in  office.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  checked  that  and  whether  anything  has  been  done  with  refer- 
ence to  investigating  the  particular  men  who  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  the  manifestations,  at  least,  of  wealth. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  There  wouldn't  be  any  way  for  us  to  check 
whether  they  are  wealthy  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  instance,  would  your  police  department  have  the 
authority  to  call  in  and  question  men  in  the  law  enforcement  depart- 
ment who  have  the  outward  manifestations  of  wealth  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  If  that  wealth  was  acquired  before  he  came  into 
office,"l  wouldn't  think  it  would  be  my  obligation  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Suppose  it  were  acquired  while  they  were  on  the 
police  force?  .  ^ 

Mayor  Kennelly.  How  would  we  go  about  questioning  police  offi- 
cials as  to  their  wealth  ?     Just  ask  him  the  question  ? 
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Mr.  Halley.  Just  bluntly  put  it  to  him :  "How  do  you  on  a  police- 
man's salary  now  have,  say,  a  ranch  in  the  Southwest,  an  expensive 
automobile,  a  fine  house,  and  so  forth.  How  much  money  have  you 
in  the  bank?" 

Has  anj^thing  like  that  been  done  and  do  you  have  authority  to  do 
anything  like  that  ? 

Mayor  Kenxellt.  I  question  that.  I  wouldn't  know  without  ask- 
ing the  State's  attorney  whether  we  have  that  kind  of  authority. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  that  authority,  Mr. 
Boyle? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  don't  know  whether  the  man  could  refuse  to  answer 
or  not.  If  he  did  refuse  to  answer,  what  crime  would  he  commit? 
That  is  the  answer.  Would  he  be  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  or  not  \  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  civil  service  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr,  Halley.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  at  this  point  with  nothing 
■on  the  record  but  your  statement,  I  prefer  not  to  pursue  that  subject, 
except  to  say  generally  that  the  committee  has  certain  income  tax  in- 
formation in  its  possession  which  indicates  that  certain  members  of 
the  jDolice  force  and  certain  law-enforcement  officers  have  wealth.  Of 
course  they  may  have  acquired  it  through  very  intelligent  investments. 
We  just  don't  know  yet. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Will  vou  make  that  information  available  to 
me?   ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Certainly. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Will  it  be  made  public  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  will  be  at  the  committee's  discretion. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  think  it  should  be.  I  think  if  there  is  any- 
body on  the  police  department  or  in  government  who  can't  account 
for  their  income,  who  can't  show  that  it  has  been  properly  acquired, 
he  should  not  be  connected  with  the  police  department  or  with 
government. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Would  you  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Mayor,  whether 
in  all  the  time  j^ou  have  been  in  office  anybody  not  holding  official 
position  has  attempted  to  influence  you  in  the  placement  of  police 
officers  in  any  particular  district,  or  in  their  removal?  That  again 
has  been  bandied  about  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the  question. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  One  of  my  first  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  police  when  I  became  mayor  was  that  I  was  the  only  one  to 
give  liim  instructions,  that  he  was  not  to  take  instructions  from  any- 
body outside  of  my  office,  that  no  politician  should  give  him  instruc- 
tions, and  that  no  one  could  control  the  placing  of  captains  or  any 
other  officials  in  the  police  department.  I  believe  he  has  followed  out 
those  instructions. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  at  this  time,  with  of  course  the 
minimum  of  exceptions  that  are  beyond  control,  the  police  force  of 
Chicago  is  honest  and  the  individual  members  are  doing  an  honest 
job  of  law  enforcement? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  believe  so.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  have  a 
good  police  department.  I  never  go  back  prior  to  my  administration 
because  everybody  has  his  own  problems.  I  certainly  would  not  be 
critical  of  what  happened  20  or  25  years  ago  in  Chicago.  Policemen 
are  of  course  human  beings.  I  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago  to  a  friend 
vof  mine  that  I  was  talking  to  about  police  work  that  everyone  who  is 
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arrested  in  Chicago  or  any  other  city  immdiately  tries  to  get  ont  of 
it,  whether  he  be  a  supposedly  good  citizen,  whether  he  be  a  lawyer, 
or  a  ])olitician.  He  immediately  tries  to  figure  out  how^  he  can  beat 
it,  as  they  say.  He  is  not  adverse  to  using  any  method  he  can  use  to 
attain  his  objective  of  not  going  to  jail.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  whose 
relatives  were  arrested  for  driving  while  intoxicated.  This  man  said 
to  me,  '*!  will  do  anything  to  keep  them  from  going  to  jail."  That  is 
what  the  pol  iceman  is  up  against.  That  is  what  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  up  against.  The  citizens  themselves  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe 
them.  All  that  w^e  have  been  able  to  do  in  Chicago,  as  I  see  it,  is  first 
to  let  them  know  that  as  far  as  this  administration  is  concerned  we  are 
trying  to  run  an  honest  administration.  We  don't  stand  for  any  fix- 
ing. We  don't  stand  for  any  politics  in  the  police  department.  I  have 
had  people  come  to  me  in  politics,  surely.  I  am  in  politics.  I  am  a 
politician.  Some  say  I  am  a  poor  one,  but  I  am  a  politician.  One 
man  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  a  certain  captain  sent  to  my  district." 
I  said,  "Can  you  vouch  for  him?  Is  he  a  good  police  officer^  Does 
he  know  how  to  prevent  crime  in  his  district  ?  Does  he  Ivnow  how  to 
prosecute  crime  when  he  gets  it?" 

He  said,  "I  want  a  man  put  in  the  district." 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  give  the  commitee  the  names? 

Mayor  Kenxelly.  No;  because  he  didn't  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  the  committee  would  have  a  great  interest  in 
knowing  who  would  want  to  accomplish  that. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Xo  ;  I  wouldn't  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  think  it  would  help  us 

Mayor  Kennelly.  No,  not  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  arriving  at  our  conclusions  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  This  fellow  really  happens  to  be  a  pretty  good 
fellow.  I  wouldn't  put  him  in  the  category  of  one  wdio  was  trying  to 
fix  anything.  That  is  the  feeling.  That  has  been  the  feeling,  that 
the  i^olice  department  should  be  controlled  by  men  in  politics. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  a  big  part  of  our  problem,  that  we  don't 
want  to  hurt  the  innocent,  we  certainly  don't  want  to  ruin  reputations 
or  do  anything  that  would  be  irresponsible  ?  At  the  same  time  in  an 
effort  to  be  fair  and  in  effect  to  be  good  fellows,  too,  sometimes  some 
of  us  are  used,  and  perhaps  by  talking  to  this  man  we  might  find  out 
how  this  came  about.     Maybe  somebody  was  trying  to  use  him. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  No;  this  fellow  didn't.  I  don't  think  he  knew 
what  he  was  asking.  I  don't  remember  his  name,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
No ;  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  captain.  Tliis  was  when  I  came 
into  office  3i/^  years  ago. . 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Mayor,  one  of  the  things  we  discussed  and  on 
which  I  must  say  I  thought  your  position  was  quite  reasonable  at  the 
time  we  had  our  informal  discussion  was  the  fact  that  obviously  a  city 
like  Chicago,  which  welcomes  large  numbers  of  visitors,  must  offer 
some  types  of  entertainment  and  that  obviously  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  strict  clamping  down  on  all  minor  violations  of  the 
law  involved  in  the  entertainment  field.     Am  I  right  there? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  never  knew  of  that  policy  myself.  I  don't 
believe  any  law  should  be  violated  just  because  conventions  come 
to  town.  The  laws  on  the  books  ought  to  be  enforced,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  for  out-of-town  people  or  those  at  home. 
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Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  your  view  ? 

Mayor  Kexnelly.  That  would  be  my  view. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  had  little  opportunity,  having  just  opened 
these  hearings  here  today,  to  check  what  may  be  just  general  state- 
ments, but  a  number  of  statements  have  been  made  to  the  committee 
that  certain  areas  of  the  city  do  operate  on  a  more  or  less  open  basis 
not  involving  any  bookmaking  or  serious  offenses,  but  that  liquor  is 
sold  illegally,  that  various  types  of  operations  to  take  money  away 
from  visitors  are  used,  in  short  to  clip  them.  I  was  wondering  if  that 
had  come  to  your  attention  and  if  it  is  so  or  not.     Do  you  know? 

Mayor  Kexxelly.  Whether  there  are  clip  joints  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Whether  there  are  clip  joints,  whether  tliere  are  people 
cheating  visitors,  whether  there  is  liquor  being  sold  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mayor  Kenxelly.  I  never  heard  of  liquor  being  sold  in  violation 
of  the  law.  There  have  been  some  statements  made  to  me  and  to  the 
press  that  some  of  these  visitors  are  clipped,  as  you  call  it.  We 
don't  stand  for  that.  As  soon  as  it  comes  to  our  attention,  instructions 
are  given  to  the  commissioner  of  police  to  clear  up  the  situation,  to 
revoke  licenses,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  present  time  are  there  any  parts  of  the  city  in 
which  dance  halls  operate  with  minor  infractions  of  the  law  in  order 
to  please  the  visitors  ? 

5layor  Kexxelly.  I  wouldn't  know  about  that.  I  never  heard  of  a 
dance  hall  complaint  since  I  have  been  mayor. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  saloons  or  cabarets  ? 

Mayor  Kexxelly.  We  have  10,000-some-hundred  taverns  in  Chi- 
cago. We  revoke  their  licenses  if  we  have  a  complaint  about  them  in 
our  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  and  large,  then,  would  you  say  that  the  general 
su])ervision  of  the  taverns  and  the  entertainment  facilities  is  strict? 

Mayor  Kexxelly.  I  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  instructions  to  the  police  force  are  to  keep 
them  strict,  is  that  right  ? 

]Slayor  Kex^^x^elly.  They  all  know  when  it  gets  into  my  office  that  is 
the  end  of  the  license. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  haven't  had  any  complaints? 

INIayor  Kexxelly.  No.    You  mean  complaints  from  citizens. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mayor  Kexx-elly.  Occasionally  I  get  letters.  I  probably  get  a 
couple  of  letters  a  week,  anonymous,  saying  a  place  is  running  gam- 
bling on  the  side.  I  turn  it  over  to  the  police  department  even  though 
it  is  anonymous  and  investigate  it.  We  investigate  every  complaint 
and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 
We  investigate  every  complaint  and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  widespread  area 
of  violation,  even  minor  violation,  of  law? 

Mayor  Kexxelly.  I  wouldn't  go  that  far.  I  think  you  have  to 
take  into  consideration  tlie  human  elements  involved. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  particularly  in  the  enter- 
tainment field. 

Maj'or  Kexxelly.  I  am  sure  there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
We  are  not  holding  ourselves  out  as  a  holier-than-thou  city  or  people. 
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We  are  trying  to  better  the  conditions  here.  That  is  about  all  anyone- 
in  government  can  hope  to  do, 

Mr.  Halley.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
would  you  say  that  that  room  for  improvement  is  within  the  area  of 
this  committee,  that  is,  having  to  do  with  organized  crime  and  having 
to  do  with  interstate  relation&liips  ?  Or  is  it  just  on  a  purely  local  and 
petty  level  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Of  course  I  can't  tell.  These  names  that  you 
read  in  the  paper,  I  have  been  reading  them  for  a  good  many  years, 
the  same  names,  the  same  charges.  As  I  said  in  my  statement  to  the 
committee,  we  ought  to  try  to  get  the  facts  and  see  whether  they  have 
these  connections.  We  ought  to  find  out  about  this  captain  who  has 
wealth  and  can't  account  for  it,  where  he  got  it.    I  am  for  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fairness  he  hasn't  yet  been  asked  to  account  for  it,. 
and  there  is  more  than  one,  I  might  also  say. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Whoever  they  are,  they  haven't  any  place  in  my 
administration.  We  don't  want  them  around  if  they  are  taking  money 
from  outside  sources,  no  matter  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  those  rumors  had  not  come  to  your  attention? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  read  things  in  the  paper.  I  follow  it  very 
carefully.  I  think  you  will  find  and  your  investigators  will  find  there 
is  less  politics  in  the  police  department  than  in  its  history — and  tliis 
is  off  the  record  because  we  are  not  bragging  about  it.  I  think  there  is- 
less  politics  in  the  police  department  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  say  that  they  can  come  to  the  mayor's  office 
and  get  anything  fixed  in  the  police  department,  no  one.  That  is  the 
source  of  control  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  that  be  true  in  the  police  enforcement  at  the 
local  level,  for  instance  the  captain  in  the  precinct? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  These  captains,  some  of  them  have  been  there  for 
years.  In  order  to  remove  them,  you  have  to  prefer  charges,  you  have 
to  have  the  facts.  You  can't  just  go  and  say  we  don't  like  you  and 
think  you  are  no  good  and  we  have  to  eliminate  you  from  the  police' 
department. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  there  been  any  policy  in  Chicago  of  making 
changes  in  personnel  by  shifting  people  to  dift'erent  jobs  without  any 
particular  criticism  of  them  but  simply  to  keep  them  on  their  toes  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  That  is  a  policy  that  has  been  debated  among 
the  police  officials.  When  I  first  came  in  we  had  a  police  commissioner 
and  no  assistants.  The  captains  in  the  districts  ran  their  districts. 
Of  course,  I  am  new  to  this  business  of  police  work  and  don't  know 
too  much  about  it  and  I  don't  pose  as  an  expert  now.  I  felt  sure  that 
it  was  not  the  right  way  that  it  should  be  run.  Ten  thousand  five  hun.- 
dred  taverns  in  themselves  are  a  problem.  So  we  brought  an  expert 
adviser  into  the  police  department.  We  put  him  on  the  staff  and  it 
took  him  6  or  8  months  or  a  year  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  strengthens 
the  police  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  bring  in  ? 

IVIayor  Kennelly.  Col.  Franklin  Kremel. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  the  record,  would  you  state  what  his  prior  expe- 
riences had  been? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  He  is  connected  with  Northwestern  University 
in  charge  of  the  traffic  school  up  there.    What  his  background  is  I 
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have  in  the  office.  He  is  well  regarded  and  well  known  throughont  the 
country.  Some  say  he  is  an  expert  on  traffic,  but  he  was  very  helpful 
to  us  in  his  study  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  local  situation.  I 
talked  to  a  lot  of  people  about  the  police  department.  Some  thought 
that  I  ought  to  bring  in  an  outsider  from  Xew  York.  The  best  ad- 
vice I  could  receive  was  that  that  would  be  a  mistake,  that  I  would 
have  to  have  somebody  on  the  grounds.  So  I  started  out  to  find  what 
I  thought  were  honest  men  to  put  in  the  top  command.  That,  to  me, 
was  fundamental.  First,  were  they  honest?  That  was  the  first  thing 
I  did.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  find  them.  This  is  not  easy  work  as 
you  probably  have  found.  I  found  Commissioner  Prenclergast  here, 
and  everybody  agreed  that  he  was  honest.  I  then  tried  to  find  out 
who  he  could  get  for  his  assistants.  There  were  a  lot  of  suggestions 
made  to  me  which  came  in  from  good  citizens  and  even  from  crime 
violators. 

The  papers  made  suggestions.  I  didn't  take  those  suggestions,  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  running  the  police  department  but  the  mayor. 
Some  may  have  been  all  right,  but  they  didn't  know  the  score.  I 
talked  to  the  FBI,  the  top  people.  I  said  I  want  to  get  some  staff 
here  so  that  when  they  come  into  my  office  I  know  they  are  honest. 
That  is  where  we  start,  with  an  honest  top  command.  We  ended  up 
with  Deputy  O'Connor.  When  we  made  him  chief  first  deputy' — is 
that  his  title  ? 

Commissioner  Prexdergast.  Deputy  in  charge  of  field  service. 

]Mayor  Kexxellt.  The  papers  carried  the  story  that  he  was  one 
man  that  his  alderman  or  board  member  didn't  know.  That  was  a 
great  recommendation  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  We  did  that  all  the 
Avay  down  the  line,  with  the  chief  of  detectives,  and  so  on,  people  that 
we  had  confidence  in.  So  we  built  our  staff.  There  was  one  commis- 
sioner for  25  or  30  years  trying  to  run  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  fire  or  remove  anybody  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  shift  anybody  from  major  assignments? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  state  in  general  what  shifts  were  made,  just 
the  major  ones? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  The  chief  of  detectives.  I  put  in  his  assistant^ 
Andrew  Aiken.  That  wasn't  any  reflection  on  the  man  who  was  there, 
but  we  weren't  solving,  in  my  opinion,  the  number  of  murders  and 
crimes  that  I  thought  we  should.  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  man  who  was  captain  in  the  district.  Storms,  was 
apparently  doing  a  good  job.  We  transferred  this  fellow.  Then  we 
started  to  discuss  the  question  of  transferring  captains  when  some- 
thing happens  in  a  district.  I  had  been  reading  about  transfers  all 
my  life  in  the  police  department.  It  always  sounded  like  a  lot  of 
baloney  to  me,  just  done  for  effect.  I  said  to  Prendergast,  keep  them 
there  and  make  them  do  it  right  there.  Don't  transfer  them  out 
because  something  happens.  Keep  them  there  and  then  we  can  hold 
them  responsible  for  that  district.  Transfer  him  out,  and  he  would 
say,  "I  am  new  in  this  district  and  the  other  fellow  is  new  in  tliat  dis- 
trict." It  would  have  been  easier  to  make  the  headlines  with  a  lot 
of  transfers,  but  we  have  kept  it  to  a  minimum.  I  mean  we  don't 
do  it  just  because  there  is  a  gambling  joint  running  out  there  and  w& 
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find  it.  We  don't  transfer  them  ont  for  that.  I  don't  feel  that  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Yon  don't  do  it  in  bnsiness  and  yon  shouldn't  do 
it  in  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  E'rom  your  experience  how  should  the  committee 
approach  that  problem  in  its  thinking,  where  we  find  a  gambling  joint 
running  wide  open  in  an  area  and  a  police  captain  who  has  been 
in  the  area  for  10  years,  mustn't  the  committee  assume  that  he  knew 
about  it  and  condoned  it? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  have  mistaken  that  position.  We  had  a  case 
here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  had  forgotten  the  incident.  I  said 
to  the  commissioner  of  police,  you  can't  tell  me,  while  it  was  up  on 
the  second  floor,  that  he  didn't  know  about  it,  the  captain  or  some- 
one knew  about  it  in  the  district  or  it  couldn't  be  running. 

Mr.  Haeley.  In  a  case  like  that  do  you  bring  the  captain  up  on 
departmental  charges  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  The  commissioner  talks  to  him.  I  don't  talk 
to  the  captains  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  any  of  them  been  brought  up  on  charges  and 
fired? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  the  department. 
Commissioner  Prendergast  has  tlie  authority  to  suspend  them  for  29 
days  and  then  to  resuspend  them.  You  have  suspended  a  good  many 
captains,  have  you  not,  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Some  time  ago ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  captains  who  were 
suspended?  If  you  don't  have  it  right  here.  Commissioner,  will  you 
provide  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Any  information  that  you  want.  We  want  to 
help  you.  | 

(The  information  furnished  by  Commissioner  Prendergast  is  iden- 
tified as  exhibit  No.  20  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  anybody  actually  fired? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Only  Drury  and  Connelly,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  the  only  two  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Yes.     Is  that  right?      Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Boyle.  There  Avere  other  police  captains  fired,  but  they  werp 
restored  by  court  orders. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details. 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  were  fired  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
Chicago,  but  they  appealed  their  cases  to  the  courts.  I  understand 
several  of  them  w^ent  to  the  appellate  court  and  they  were  reinstated 
by  the  court.  I  think  there  were  seven  policemen  fired  at  one  time; 
isn't  that  correct;  and  the  civil  service  commission  put  them  off  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  and  they  got  a  court  order  restoring 
them  to  their  rights  and  even  with  back  pay,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
think  that  was  before  Mayor  Kennelly  took  office.  I  am  sure  it 
was. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  It  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  would  be  best  able  to  give  the  committee  the  facts 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  That  is  some  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Just  one  other  tiling,  Mr.  Mayor.  Is  there  any  prac- 
tice in  Chicago  or  any  authority  for  the  practice  of  bringing  in  the 
well-known  hoodlums  for  questioning  from  time  to  time  to  find  out 
what  they  are  doing  ^ 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  thiidv  the  chief  of  detectives  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  here  t 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  That  is  his  responsibility.  No,  he  is  not  here, 
but  I  can  get  him  here  any  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Boyle  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  will  excuse  me  for  smiling,  but  of  course  we  had 
Ricca.  Campagna,  and  Gioe  in,  and  they  had  to  answer  questions 
because  they  were  on  Federal  parole,  and  if  they  didn't  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  that  would  be  a  violation  of  their  parole.  The 
other  night  1  was  severely  criticized  for  violating  the  civil  rights 
of  people  in  tliis  community  at  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  and 
also  that  I  was  persecuting  people  rather  than  prosecuting  them. 
So  you  have  one  group  of  people  who  are  interested  in  civil  rights, 
and  then  you  have  another  grouj)  of  people  who  are  lawbreakers  who 
probably  have  no  civil  rights,  in  my  opinion.  Do  you  mean  that 
certain  people  wdio  are  known  hoodlums  should  be  picked  up  around 
the  streets  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  And  brought  in  and  asked  ''AVhat  are  vou  doing  these 
days?" 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  the  police  department  done  it,  do  you  know, 
Commissioner? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you.    I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Brewster,  we  ho2:)e  that  as  long  as  possible 
you  will  stay  with  us  today  and  tomorrow  and  the  next  day.  Be- 
cause of  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  and  what  not,  we  ai'e  a  little 
short  of  committee  members,  and  we  would  welcome  you  to  stay  and 
participate  in  proceedings. 

Would  you  like  to  ask  Mayor  Ivennelly  some  questions? 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
courteous  suggestion  that  I  sit  in  this  morning.  As  you  know,  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  some  of  the  procedures  to  try  and  focus 
national  attention  on  these  problems.  I  ha])pened  to  be  in  town  to- 
day. I  shall  not  be  able  to  sit  in  to  any  substantial  extent,  but  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  the  start  of  what  I  certainly  hope  will  prove  a  very  con- 
structive investigation.  I  am  sorry  that  my  colleagues  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  aside  from  yourself  are 
not  able  to  be  here,  two  on  the  minority  side,  because  they  are  involved 
in  campaigns  at  this  time  which  seem  to  demand  their  attention,  and 
the  members  on  your  side,  I  presume  have  other  responsibilities  as 
well.  I  don't  believe  that  I  should  undei'  the  circumstances  undei'take 
({uestions  because  I  have  had  some  ex])erience  in  this  field  niyself  and 
I  know^  the  extent  to  which  most  careful  preparation  is  necessary.  I 
am,  however,  interested  in  the  general  tone  and  tenor  and  I  am  haj^py 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  while  I  am  in  town.  I  certaiidy 
appreciate  your  courtesy  and  consideration. 

68958— 51— pt.  5 9 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Brewster.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  Senator  Brewster  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  inrtltration  of  molester  or  fyan<jster  elements  into  le<iitimate  busi- 
nesses, which  is  one  of  the  very  im])ortant  things  that  we  want  to  look 
into,  which  had  a  oood  deal  to  do,  I  think,  with  o;ettinf!;  the  Senate  to 
consider  favorably  the  creation  of  this  connnittee.  AVe  would  be  very 
<i;lad  if  you  would  ask  any  questions. 

Senator  Brewster.  Thank  yon.  I  am  olad  you  s})oke  of  that.  I  did 
make  as  eloquent  an  appeal  as  I  could  to  the  Senate  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  situation  in  some  appropriate  way.  I  didn't  undertake  to  say 
just  how  it  should  be  done,  and  I  did,  as  you  doubtless  know,  turn  over 
to  the  committee  quite  a  little  material  which  had  been  supplied  me 
l)earino-  on  various  ])hases  of  this  matter  throughout  the  country,  which 
1  made  available.  I  hope  that  material  may  to  some  extent  have  been 
heli:)ful.  If  as  time  goes  on  there  is  any  more  material  I  get,  I  cer- 
taiidy  will  make  it  available  to  the  committee. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Will  you  keep  this  otf  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

Mayor  Kennelly.  We  close  taverns  on  the  evidence  of  the  police 
department.  I  revoke  the  license.  We  do  it  regardless  of  who  is 
involved,  who  knows  who,  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  Kennelly,  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
splendid  statement  and  your  words  of  welcome  to  us.  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  had  authorized  the 
dismissal  of  some  policemen  or  captains  who  you  felt  were  doing  wrong 
and  the  court  somehow  or  other  had  reinstated  them.  How  does  that 
come  about  ?     Is  that  because  of  some  defect  in  the  law  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  The  State's  attorney  made  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  have  a  right  to  appeal  on  the  theory  that  a  police 
officer  or  a  man  holding  an  office  of  sergeant,  lieutenant,  or  captain  in 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  has  a  certain  vested  right  if  he  has 
15  or  18  years  in  the  police  department,  and  at  the  end  of  20  years  he 
is  entitled  to  pension.  In  that  case  they  appealed  the  ruling  of  our 
ciA'il  service  commission  to  the  court  here.  If  the  court  rules  with  the 
civil  service  commission,  they  appeal  to  the  appellate  court,  and  from 
the  appellate  court  to  the  supreme  court,  if  necessary.  In  many  in- 
stances where  police  officers  have  been  fired  from  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  by  the  civil  service  commission,  court  orders  have  been 
entered  reinstating  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  demoralizing,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fault?     Where  is  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Going  back  to  the  Drury-Connelly  case,  when  they  were 
let  go  by  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission  they  filed  a  petition 
before  I  believe  it  Avas  Judge  Sbarbaro,  and  he  reinstated  them.  The 
city  appealed  from  his  order  to  the  appellate  court  and  the  appellate 
court  said  they  had  no  right  to  reinstate  them.  Then  it  went  to  the 
supreme  court  and  the  supreme  court  reversed  the  appellate  court. 
The  courts  have  a  right  to  review  the  actions  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission.    It  is  not  final. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  it  on  the  evidence? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  They  have  a  whole  new  case.  We  follow  in  our  courts 
the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  which  the}'  do  not  follow  in  the  civil  service 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  Kennelly.  you  have  Commissioner  Pender- 
gast,  the  head  of  the  police  system.  What  is  the  set-up  of  the  city 
government  of  the  city  of  Chicago  ?  How  many  commissioners  do  you 
have  ? 

iNIayor  Kexxelly.  In  the  police  department  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  generally. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  We  have  the  commissioner  of  public  Avorks, 
building  commissioner,  streets  and  alleys  commissioner,  highway  com- 
missioner, health  commissioner,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  appointed  by  the  mayor? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  All  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  advisory  body,  a  council,  or  a 
connnission  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  No. 

The  Chairman.  A  city  council? 

IMayor  Kennelly.  The  city  council  confirms  the  appointments. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  make  the  recommendation ;  you  make  the. 
appointment  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  only  the  power  of  confirmation  ? 

JSIayor  Kennelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  the  power  of  discharge  or  is  that  solely 
in  you? 

]Mayor  Kennelly.  That  is  solely  in  my  hands.  That  is  my  respon- 
sibility. The  commissioner  is  the  one  appointive  officer  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  others  are  civil  service.  He  has  the  civil-service  rank  of 
captain.  The  others  are  all  civil  service  and  I  couldn't  remove  them 
without  charges  being  preferred. 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  With  the  exception  of  the  deputies. 

INIayor  Kennelly.  I  can  remove  them  from  deputy  positions  but 
not  from  the  force. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  They  are  regular  captains. 

The  Chairman.  This  civil  service  system  that  you  have  in  thi^  police- 
department,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  civil  service  system  ?  How  are 
the  members  of  the  civil  service  board  selected  or  appointed  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Appointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  Chairman.  And  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  council  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  or  Demo- 
cratic or  Eepublican  or  how  do  they  run  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  At  election  time  it  is  nonpartisan  when  they  are 
running  for  office,  it  is  political  when  they  are  not,  and  it  is  biparti- 
san in  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  How  manj^  members  of  the  city  council  are  there  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Fifty.  Seventeen  are  rated  as  Republicans,  and. 
thirty-three  Democrats. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  they  meet,  usually? 

]Mayor  Kenneixy.  Every  2  weeks.  3  weeks. 

The  Chairinian.  Their  power  is  the  power  of  veto  insofar  as  the 
police  department  is  concerned  largely,  is  it  not  ? 

Mavor  Kennelly.  Thev  have  the  right  of  investigation. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  talk  and  wliat  not  around — and  we  are  all 
just  talkino;  things  over  here — I  have  heard  people  say  and  I  have  read 
that  some  time  back  in  any  event  a  lot  of  people  had  the  idea  that 
money  was  paid  by  somebody  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  certain 
position  in  the  police  department  and  while  you  now  liave  a  good  civil 
service  connnission,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  lot  of  people  really  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  things  were  truly  on  their  merits  in  the  police 
department,  that  they  still  thought  that  some  favoi- 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  think  they  are  gradually  getting  to  know  that 
it  is  on  the  square. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  isn't  any  of  that  going 
on  now  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Without  question  of  doubt  we  have  probably  the 
best  civil  service  commission  that  Chicago  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  appointed  for  terms,  the  members  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  They  are  appointed  for  a  term.  I  just  reap- 
pointed one  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  on  the  civil  service  com- 
mission ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Three.  We  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  Steve 
Hurley  who  is  the  chairuian  of  it.  I  believe  you  know  him,  General 
Elliott. 

Mr.  Elliott.  No. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Former  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Quite  a  fellow.  When  we  took  office  there  were 
literally  thousands  of  temporary  employees.  They  are  now  85  per- 
cent civil  service.  Examinations  have  been  held  and  temporary  ap- 
l^ointments  have  been  taken  off  the  roll. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  seen  it  stated  that  on  the  theoretical 
ratio  of  the  number  of  police  that  you  should  have  for  population,  the 
Chicago  police  force  was  considerably  understaffed,  that  your  ap- 
propriation wasn't  sufficient. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  theoretically  it  is  recommended  that  you 
have  one  police  officer  for  every  600  population,  is  that  correct?  Mr. 
Devereux,  is  that  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Devereux.  I  am  sorry.  Senator,  I  don't  recall. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  is  somewhat  less  in  Chicago. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  think  so.  They  are  not  only  understaffed 
hut  underpaid.  I  think  w^e  rank  about  ninth  or  tenth  of  the  big  cities 
in  salaries  paid  to  policemen.  We  pay  for  patrolman  I  think  $3,480 
a  year  and  New  York  pays  $4,100. 

Is  that  right,  Mr.  Devereux,  about  that  figure? 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  are  right.     It  is  about  1  for  every  600  population. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  Chicago  runs?  You  have  less 
than  the  suggested  ratio  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  don't  have  the  figure.  We  will  get  that  for 
vou.  I  have  been  trying  for  3  years  to  do  something  about  the  salaries 
'of  policemen.  We  have  to  go  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
for  financial  relief  and  because  of  politics  or  some  other  reason  we 
haven't  been  able  to  get  any  relief  in  our  program. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  your  budget  has  to  be  passed  on  by  the 
legislature? 
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Mayor  Kennelly.  No.  The  taxing  power  in  the  city  has  to  be — we 
are  operated  on  an  old  rate  of  5  years  ago,  and  of  course  the  costs 
have  gone  up.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
I  went  down  to  the  special  session  they  had  here  this  year,  I  spent 
about  3  Aveeks  down  there  trying  to  get  some  relief.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature  that  New  York  spends  on  the  police 
department  of  New  York  City  about  $98,000,000.  We  spend  about 
$28,000,000.  We  have  big  racial  problems  here,  where  we  have 
threatened  conflicts  between  the  races.  In  one  instance  we  had  500 
policemen  who  had  to  be  taken  from  the  stations.  That  is  the  kind 
of  situation  tliat  taxes  our  police  force  overnight,  such  as  a  threatened 
riot  on  the  South  Side.  The  police  commissioner  had  to  draw  in 
police,  leaving  the  districts  unmanned.  I  suppose  the  crooks  proba- 
bly know  about  it.  If  they  hear  about  a  race  riot,  they  think  this  is  a 
good  time  to  get  to  work  in  the  other  districts. 

We  are  making  progress  in  those  things.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
a  good  many  of  the  police  captains.  I  am  not  running  the  kind  of 
administration  that  will  permit  anyone,  be  he  a  police  captain  or  poli- 
tician or  lawyer  or  anyone  else,  to  make  money  out  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment that  isn't  proper  compensation.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  it.  Wlien  I  was  selected  by  the  Democratic 
organization,  by  some  reference  to  the  Democratic  organization,  being 
here  some  20  years,  I  told  the  Democratic  organization  the  basis  on 
which  I  would  accept  their  support,  first  that  I  would  run  the  job, 
that  while  I  was  a  Democrat  I  didn't  believe  in  the  policy  that  be- 
cause I  was  a  Democrat,  the  Democratic  organization  would  run  the 
government,  and  we  followed  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  what  if  any  effort  has  there 
been  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  organization  or  any  other  organ- 
ization to  exert  any  influence  ? 

Ma^^or  Kexxellt.  Not  recently. 

The  Chaieman.  I  understood  that  one  difficulty  in  Chicago,  at  least 
in  the  past,  has  been  that  there  were  ward  committeemen  in  the  various 
wards  that  had  great  influence,  political  influence,  and  maybe  the 
policeman  who  was  in  that  ward  looked  more  to  the  ward  committee- 
man and  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  ward  committee- 
man as  to  what  should  go  on  in  that  precinct  than  maybe  he  was  with 
the  police  department  as  such,  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  some 
sections  of  the  city  having  lax  law  enforcement. 

Mayor  Kenmelly.  That  may  have  been  the  way  it  was  run.  I  think 
Collier's  article  which  was  out  recently  paid  us  a  compliment.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  meant  to  do  it  or  not.  They  said  that  that  system 
was  no  longer  in  existence  here,  that  the  police  captain  was  the  boss 
of  the  district.  Well,  at  least  we  have  cut  one  factor  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  crime.  People  in  politics,  in  my  opinion,  the  ward  committee- 
men, have  no  place  in  the  police  department.  We  can't  do  all  these 
things  overnight.  This  is  an  old,  established  custom  in  American 
politics,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  in  Memphis  and  in  Vermont. 

Senator  Brewster.  Maine.    It  is  synonymous. 

]\layor  Kexnelly.  It  is  Republican,  anyway.  I  didn't  take  this 
position  as  mayor  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  do  a  good  job  for 
this  community. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  any  personal  insinua- 
tions against  you,  Mayor.    The  most  I  have  ever  seen  I  think  was  in 
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the  Collier's  article  where  it  says  that  so  much  was  going  on  you  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  up  with  everything  that  was  going  on.  I  think  they 
made  that  observation. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Of  course,  we  don't  go  talking  about  these  names 
that  you  mention  here.  I  don't  know  these  names;  Accardo  and  all 
these  names  don't  mean  anything  to  me.  I  say  stop  crime,  stop  gam- 
bling in  Chicago,  and  that  w^ill  affect  those  people.  That  is  the  way 
I  do  it.  They  have  been  talking  about  them  too  long.  We  cut  out 
their  source  of  income.  When  I  became  mayor  you  could  walk  down 
any  street  here  and  find  a  big  gambling  joint. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Air  conditioned. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Air  conditioned,  serving  you  sandwiches  while 
jou  gambled. 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Yes ;  and  they  don't  exist  now.  I  challenge  any- 
one to  prove  that  they  exist  or  that  you  can  walk  into  any  one.  Even 
the  crime  commission,  my  good  friend  over  there,  Mr.  Devereux,  in 
his  reports  or  gambling — his  complaints  rather — show  that  85  or  90 
percent  are  what  they  call  sneak  bets  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  Kennelly,  you  mentioned  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  I  know  there  have 
been  some  differences  of  judgment  between  you  and  ]Mr.  Peterson,  the 
operating  director,  or  maybe  the  officials  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission. In  the  time  that  I  have  been  interested  in  this,  expressing 
my  personal  opinion,  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission  was  a  very  fine  organization,  and  certainly  that  Mr.  Virgil 
Peterson,  while  anyone  might  disagree  with  him,  knows  his  business. 
He  has  been  in  the  business  a  long  time  and  I  think  he  is  a  very  splendid 
man. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  subscribe  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  and  the  members  of  his  staff  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  to  us.  I  felt  that  crime  commissions  generally  in 
cities  did  an  awfully  good  job.  I  wonder  what  is  the  situation  with 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  can  subscribe  to  all  you  say  about  Mr.  Peterson. 
I  subscribe  to  that  100  percent.  I  like  him;  I  like  the  crime  commis- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  been  a  member  of  it  for  a  long  time 
before  I  became  mayor.  I  was  a  member — still  am,  I  believe — of  the 
crime  commission.  They  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  Chicago. 
I  disagree  sometimes  with  their  ways  of  doing  things.  After  all,  the 
mayor  has  to  make  these  decisions  and  not  outsiders,  whether  it  be  the 
crime  commission  or  the  Democratic  county  counsel  committee,  the 
association  of  commerce,  or  anybody  else.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
for  the  mayor  to  make  the  decision.  If  we  have  had  any  disagree- 
ments, it  is  on  that  })oint  alone,  not  on  objectives. 

The  Chairman.  But  their  effort  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion  

IVIayor  Kennelly.  Has  been  very  helpful.  Some  months  ago  I  ar- 
ranged for  a  meeting  between  Mr,  Devereux  and  Mr.  Peterson  and  the 
police  department.  Under  this  new  command  that  we  set  up  here  a 
year  ago,  one  of  the  matters  on  the  agenda  was  regular  meetings  of 
the  top  command  to  discuss  crime  in  Chicago — to  bring  in  people 
and  talk  about  it.  I  said  to  Mr.  Wyman  and  his  associates  on  the  crime 
commission,  "Why  don't  you  sit  in  and  work  with  them  and  see  what 
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you  can  do?  They  have  more  to  do  than  what  you  are  interested  in, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  them  to  set  up  that  kind  of  meet- 
ing— to  bring  them  into  the  family."  AVe  like  them.  They  are  fine 
people.  They  are  top  fellows  there.  Austin  Wyman  and  Guy  Reed 
are  some  of  the  finest  citizens  we  have  around  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  their  work  should  be 
encouraged.  I  had  the  feeling  down  in  Miami,  for  instance — Mr.  Dan 
Sullivan  is  visiting  with  us  here  today — that  they  have  done  a  wonder- 
ful job  there.  Down  there  they  didn't  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
sheritf  and  the  city  police  and  what  not.  I  think  in  the  future  there 
will  be  cooperation  there. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  also  wanted  to  ask.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  that 
we  get  at  the  matter  of  infiltration  of  some  of  these  fellows  like  the 
Fischettis  et  al.  into  legitimate  businesses?     Is  that  a  problem  here? 

^Vlayor  Ken  nelly.  They  say  it  is.  I  wouldn't  have  any  first-hand 
knowledge.  If  anybody  who  is  rated  by  crime  experts  as  a  gangster, 
certainly  all  his  activities  ought  to  be  investigated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  how  we  can 
get  into  these  matters  ?  For  instance,  it  is  reported  that  the  Fischettis 
own  the  Chez  Paree.     What  about  that? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  the  Chez 
Paree.  I  have  been  in  it  a  number  of  times  myself  as  a  visitor.  Prior 
to  my  taking  on  this  job  as  mayor  I  believe  they  had  quite  a  gambling 
room  up  there  which  some  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  if 
you  can  call  gambling  rooms  the  best,  the  best  for  whom  I  woulcbi't 
know.    It  had  quite  a  high  rating.    We  closed  it  up. 

]\Ir.  Boyle.  Since  then  they  sold  it. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  One  night  I  was  invited  to — this  is  off  the  record. 
It  is  not  important  to  the  hearing. 

(Off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  how  are  the  licenses  issued  for  places 
like  the  Chez  Paree? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  It  is  an  amusement  license  issued  by  the  police 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  police  department  have  a  board  that  passes 
on  them  or  do  they  have  to  meet  any  standards  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  They  have  to  meet  certain  requirements.  I  have 
a  man  in  my  office  who  puts  the  final  O.  K, ;  one  of  my  assistants. 

The  Chairman,  So  that  comes  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  How  about  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  licenses  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  The  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  wholesale  liquor  licenses  come  under  your 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes ;  all  licenses  for  liquor. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  has  no  power  in  passing  on  licenses  for 
wholesale  and  retail  liquor  establishments? 

]Mr.  Prendergast.  No. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.'  Boyle.  I  really  don't  know.  How  about  Eardley.  He  should 
know, 

Mr.  Kerner.  There  are  three  different  licenses.  There  is  a  Federal 
license  to  wholesalers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  a  taxpaying  matter. 
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Mr.  Kerner.  Yes.  There  is  a  State  license  issued  by  the  State 
liquor-control  board  or  some  such  name. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  character  of  the  applicant  passed  on? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Police  department. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  city  police  department? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  By  the  captain  of  the  district.  He  either  ap- 
proves or  disapproves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  board  to  whom  the  captain  makes  recom- 
mendations ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  It  is  up  to  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  control  board  pass  one  way  or  an- 
other on  the  worth-whileness  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  know  nothing  about  the  State.  There  is  a 
Government  license  issued. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  refers  just  to  the  payment  of  the 
tax,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  We  will  get  you  the  information  for  the  record. 

(The  information  furnished  by  Mayor  Kennelly  is  identified  as 
exhibit  No.  21,  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  questions,  Mr.  Robinson. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Along  that  line,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  there  a  thorough 
investigation  made  of  the  applicant  for  such  a  license  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  There  is  supposed  to  be.  I  hope  there  is.  We 
had  a  check  made  sometime  ago  of  a  good  many  women  who  had 
licenses,  that  is,  the  feeling  was  that  there  were  a  good  many  women 
and  that  somewhere  back  of  it  someone  else  owned  the  license,  that 
they  w^ere  just  being  used  as  a  front.  We  had  that  checked.  I  or- 
dered the  counsel  to  check  the  licenses,  some  1,500  or  2,000.  I  think 
we  have  the  file  on  that,  which  might  be  helpful  to  you.  That  always 
disturbed  me,  to  find  w^omen  owning  taverns,  but  that  is  the  way  it  was. 
We  started  to  find  out  whether  they  had  any  connections,  whether  they 
were  representing  anyone.  The  file  of  the  corporation  counsel  on  that 
could  be  made  available  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  happy  if  we  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  that. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Surely.  Who  was  it  who  handled  that  in  the 
corporation  counsel's  office? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  the  initial  recommendation  is  made 
by  the  precinct  captain. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Not  by  the  precinct  captain.  I  never  heard  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  police  captain. 

]Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes ;  the  police  captain. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  He  checks  whether  they  have  any  criminal 
records  and  so  forth.     It  goes  through  a  regular  system. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  The  application  is  made  in  the  city  collector's 
office,  then  it  is  forwarded  to  the  police  department,  the  health  de- 
partment, building  department,  and  I  believe  the  electrical  depart- 
ment. It  is  passed  on  by  the  district  police  captain,  who  has  a  man 
assigned  to  investigate  applicants  for  licenses.    It  is  returned  to  the 
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captain  and  then  returned  to  our  ofRce  and  then  returned  to  the  city 
collector. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  applicant  has  a  criminal  record  of  any  kind, 
can  he  ^et  a  permit  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No,  sir. 

Mayor  Ken  nelly.  It  is  all  recorded  on  the  application. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  it  been  the  experience  that  the  ward  committee- 
man gets  into  that  picture  at  all  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  wouldn't  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ]\Iayor  Kennelly,  would  you  care  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  the  presently  existing — and  I  understand  it  is  a  presently 
existing — narcotics  problem  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  because  I  think 
we  are  away  out  in  front  in  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  I  read  somewhere  in  one  of  the  papers  or  in  one 
of  the  columns  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  narcotics  on  the  South 
Side;  that  is,  out  in  the  Negro  district.  I  immediately  called  the 
commissioner  of  police  and  told  him  I  wanted  a  drive  put  on,  and  we 
have  done  that.  I  get  I  think  a  monthly  report  of  the  number  of 
arrests  on  narcotics  violations.  I  said.  '"I  want  to  find  out  what  you 
are  doing  about  it.  Keep  me  currently  informed."  We  get  a  monthly 
report.  We  have  arrested  thousands  of  people  in  connection  with  this 
drive.  We  have  a  record  of  how  the  cases  were  disposed  of  in  court, 
whether  they  were  let  out,  whether  they  were  lined.  Your  narcotics 
man  is  here.  I  saw  liim.  He  is  familiar  with  it.  I  think  as  far  as 
any  other  city  I  think  we  are  far  out  in  front  on  it.  We  recognize  the 
importance  of  it.  We  have  the  records  of  whether  rhey  are  minors, 
whether  they  are  juveniles,  or  .who  they  are.  We  will  give  you  that 
record.    We  will  make  the  record  up  and  send  it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Do  j^ou  want  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  From  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Show  us  what  the  situation  was  before  and  what 
you  have  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  show  you  what  it  was  before. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  There  wasn't  much  done  before. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  You  can  base  3'our  thoughts  on  it  from  this  rec- 
ord. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  White,  what  would  it  be  useful  for  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  ?    You  are  the  expert. 

Mr.  WiiiiT,.  I  think  the  statistics  compiled  by  your  crime-preven- 
tion bureau  along  that  line  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  For  Avhat  period  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  mean  the  crime-prevention  bureau  that  was  set  up  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  glanced  through  those  yesterday  and  I  think 
there  are  some  interesting  figures  in  there. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  You  mean  the  one  that  the  State's  attorney's 
office  prepared  ? 

Mr.  White.  :Mr.  Boyle's  office. 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  should  get  them  from  the  commissioner's  office. 
Ours  stem  from  the  juvenile  court  originally.    In  a  6-month  period 
thev  had  65  addicts  under  the  age  of  16. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Can  we  get  them  from  botli  of  you  ? 

Mr.  EoYLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Once  an  addict  becomes  an  addict,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  Yon  and  I  or  no  one  else  is  going  to  cure  him.  He 
is  going  to  be  an  addict  as  long  as  he  lives.  We  have  Dr.  Ivy,  the  head 
of  our  committee  on  crime  prevention  who  is  familiar  with  this,  and 
he  said  tliat  after  13  years  of  treating  thousands  of  these  addicts  he 
knew  of  only  one  cure.  That  man  has  been  cured  for  only  12  years. 
He  hasn't  used  narcotics  in  12  years.  Once  he  becomes  an  addict  of 
heroin,  morphine  or  cocaine  it  is  a  problem  from  then  until  the  day 
he  dies. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  not  only  your  statistical 
information,  but  any  information  you  can  give  us  as  to  any  rings  or 
alleged  rings  that  are  operating  in  and  out  of  Chicago  in'narcotics. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  My  figures  may  be  wrong  on  this.  We  got  a 
lead  on  some  peddlers,  and  if  my  inemory  is  right  we  arrested  37 
peddlers  one  night,  together  with  the  cooperation  of  the  narcotics 
unit  of  the  Government.    In  one  night  we  had  37  peddlers. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  that  the  committee's  recorcls  can  show  the  com- 
parison, can  you  give  the  committee  the  statistics  on  the  arrests  and 
convictions  for,  say,  the  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
drive. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Yes. 

Mr,  Boyle.  Frankly,  your  problem  is  in  the  colored  section.  That 
is  the  biggest  narcotics  problem. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  would  like  to  get  this  back  to  the  gambling 
picture.  We  haven't  been  satisfied  with  just  closing  up  establishments 
that  are  out  in  the  open,  that  you  find.  We  have  made  a  drive  on 
the  telephones,  wire  rooms.  I  will  have  the  police  department  make 
up  a  record  of  the  places  we  have  raided  and  the  phones  we  have 
taken  out  from  information  from  the  telephone  company  itself. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  that  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  all  the  information  on  the  actual  locations  of  drops  that 
you  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  names  of  the  people  operating  them  where 
you  have  that. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  The  persons  who  were  arrested. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  Anything  like  that  we  will  include  in  the  re- 
ports and  let  you  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson  had  a  few  more  questions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  believe  in  your  formal  statement  you 
made  reference  to  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  is  all  too  true,  that  gambling 
IS  abetted  and  encouraged  by  the  bettor.  Would  you  say  there  is  a 
place  among  law-enforcement  ofticials  for  one  who  habitually  gambles? 
Could  he  have  the  right  mental  approach  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
gambling  laws? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  If  he  gambled  himself  ? 

Mr,  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mayor  Kennelly,  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  care  to  make  or  would  the  commissioner 
care  to  make  any  comment  regarding  the  policy  racket  in  Chicago? 
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Mayor  Kexnei>ly.  There  is  a  policy  racket  that  is  very  prevalent 
out  there.  We  drove  it  off  the  streets,  as  one  minister  out  there  said, 
and  drove  it  into  the  alleys. 

Mr.  KoBiNsox.  Is  it  peculiar  to  any  particular  location? 

Mayor  Kexnelly.  The  Negro  districts. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  In  connection  with  the  narcotics  situation  in  the 
colored  district,  has  there  been  any  indication  of  the  sale  of  narcotics 
being  carried  on  by  any  known  Communists^  * 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  don't  have  that  information.  Maybe  we  can 
dig  that  up  for  you  and  give  you  the  names  of  people  that  we  have 
arrested. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  that  ? 

Mr.  pREXDERGRAST.  I  may  say,  with  thousands  of  arrests  that  we 
have  made  out  there — and  I  mean  thousands — the  average  age  I  would 
say  would  be  24  or  25,  including  minors  and  if  my  figures  are  right,  I 
think  in  about  6  months  we  arrested  42  juveniles. 

]\Iayor  Kexnelly.  Will  you  make  a  note  and  see  if  there  is  any  in- 
formation about  Communists  that  we  have^  We  have  a  very  good 
detail  that  has  to  do  with  Communists  in  Chicago.  They  have  the 
records  of  most  of  them,  I  guess,  and  can  tell  you  all  about  them.  It 
is  surprising  the  information  we  have.  I  use  it  very  often.  We  find 
it  in  our  race  relations  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  probably  a  question  that  might  be  more  ap- 
propriately directed  to  Mr.  Boyle,  but  I  wonder  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  connnent  with  respect  to  the  possible  improvements  in  the  rules 
of  criminal  procedure  in  the  local  courts  here. 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  has  what  they  call  the 
crime  commission  bills,  and  I  went  down  to  the  legislature  and  argued 
before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate  and  also  of  the  House. 
We  had  five  bills,  and  they  certainly  would  have  helped  us.  You 
must  understand  that  in  Chicago  as  in  Illinois,  we  are  operating  under 
a  constitution  that  was  passed  in  1870. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  date  the  Tennessee  Constitution 
got  passed. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Are  you  operating  under  such  constitution  now  ? 

The  Chairmax^.  Ours  has  never  been  amended  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Neither  has  ours.  It  is  practically  the  same  constitu- 
tion we  had  in  1848,  which  was  adopted  in  1870,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  amend  it  or  change  it.  Cook  County  is  the  only  county  of 
the  102  counties  in  Illinois  that  has  only  a  30-day  grand  jury,  and  that 
applies  not  only  to  the  regular  grand  jury  that  meets  every  month — 
they  have  a  continuous  grand  jury,  12  grand  juries  in  each  year,  but  no 
grand  jury  can  operate  for  more  than  30  days.  That  applies  also  to  a 
special  grand  jury.  In  other  words  if  a  special  grand  jury  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  a  certain  phase  of  crime,  its  life  would  be  only 
30  days,  which  is  practically  about  22  days.  The  crime  commission 
and  other  law  enforcing  agencies,  including  the  mayor  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, tried  to  change  that  so  that  Cook  County  could  get  a  grand 
jury  that  would  operate  6  months,  and  they  were  willing  to  settle  for 
even  3  months,  90  days.  You  can  understand  that  once  an  investiga- 
tion starts,  at  the  end  of  about  20  working  days,  if  that  grand  jury  is 
not  finished,  you  would  have  to  start  all  over  again  with  the  next  grand 
j"ry. 
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The  Chairman,  And  take  half  the  time  gettiiio;  them  oriented  to 
what  the  previous  grand  jury  said. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Tliat  is  correct.  You  can't  orient  tliem  by  statements  on 
paper.  You  have  to  have  Avitnesses  appear  and  testify.  The  Federal 
grand  jury  can  meet  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Keener.  Eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  perjury  bill,  for  instance.  If  a  man  testifies  before 
our  grand  jftry  under  oath  and  says  a  certain  set  of  facts  are  true,  he 
then  goes  into  court  and  testifies  under  oath  directly  opposite  to  what 
he  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorney 
to  prove — the  proof  is  on  the  State's  attorney  to  prove  which  statement 
is  true.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  directly  opposite  doesn't  convict 
him.  We  must  prove  which  one  is  true  when  we  take  him  to  trial. 
That  is  another  bill  we  tried  to  change. 

The  crime  commission  tried  to  change  the  alibi  bill.  We  tried  to 
help  them  all  we  could.  The  alibi  bill  is  that  within  a  certain  number 
of  days  before  trial,  if  a  defendant  is  going  to  produce  an  alibi  he  must 
notify  the  State's  attorney  in  writing  so  he  can  check  to  see  whether 
that  alibi  is  true  or  false. 

Another  one  was  a  public  office  holder  or  any  public  emplovee  who 
refuses  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  or  before  any  judicial  proceeding 
on  the  ground  that  he  might  tend  "to  incriminate  himself,  if  he  says 
that,  then  he  forfeits  his  office. 

What  was  the  fifth  one,  Devereux  ? 

Mr.  Devereux.  Immunity. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Imnumity,  yes.  We  had  a  case  before  I  became  State's 
attorney  that  was  known  as  the  Smokie  case  in  which  this  fellow  Vogel, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  the  slot  machines,  his  brother  was  involved. 
There  were  saloon  keepers  or  tavern  owners  who  made  statements  that 
they  Avere  forced  to  take  these  slot  machines.  The  case  went  to  trial. 
These  30  tavern  owners  refused  to  testify  on  the  grounds  they  would 
tend  to  incriminate  themselves,  even  though  they  weren't  indicted  and 
no  warrant  was  issued  against  them  or  anything  else.  Of  course,  the 
court  sustained  their  right  to  refuse  to  testify  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  tend  to  incriminate  themselves.  The  law  that  the  crime  com- 
mission was  trying  to  pass  was  that  the  court  could  turn  to  the  wit- 
ness and  say,  "I  grant  you  immunity  in  this  particular  case."  The 
court  would  have  the  right  to  grant  them  immunity  and  then  they 
would  have  to  testify.  But  every  one  of  those  bills  was  defeated. 
They  were  fought  and  really  fought  down  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  bar  association  approve  them? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  and  the  State's  attorneys  association  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  that  is,  all  the  State's  attorneys,  approved  them. 

Mv.  Halley.  Who  fought  them  in  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Certain  members  of  the  State  legislature,  a  bloc. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  would  you  say  was  the  leadership  of  that  op- 
position ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  would  sa}^  that  Jimmie  Adduci,  Petrone — you  know 
them,  Devereux. 

Mr.  Devereux.  Libonati,  Adduci,  and  Petrone  are  what  we  call  here 
locally  the  West  Side  Italian  bloc. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  they  alone  do  it? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Frankly,  we  feel  that  they  made  a  deal  with  some  repre- 
sentatives down  State  for  other  legislation  so  that  they  would  buck 
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these  bills  with  them.  Tliere  was  only  one  bill  that  got  out  of  com- 
mittee, wasn't  there,  the  grand  jury  bill. 

Mr.  Devereux.  The  grand  jury  bill  was  reported  out. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Reported  out  and  beaten.  We  have  the  biggest  county 
in  the  United  States  here  in  Cook  County.  We  have  nearly  5,000,000 
people  here.  We  are  operating  under  an  1818  constitution  instead 
of  an  1870  constitution.  It  is  100  j^ears  old.  You  asked  me  why 
we  didn't  bring  in  these  fellows  and  say,  What  are  you  doing  now? 
They  won't  answer.  They  will  give  you  their  name  and  address  and 
won't  tell  you  anj-thing  else.  Under  our  rules  and  under  our  rules  of 
procedure  that  is  all  they  have  to  tell  us.  No  man  has  to  give  testimony 
against  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  deal  did  they  make  in  the  legislature  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Devereux  was  down  there,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  De-\^reux.  No;  I  wasn't  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  ]\Ir.  Devereux,  move  up  here  and  join  the  group. 
We  will  swear  you.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  3'ou  God? 

]SIr.  Devereux.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boyle.  As  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County  I  have  to  try  cases 
on  the  law  and  evidence.  I  also  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois  and  that  isn't  any 
idle  oath.  I  have  to  do  it.  I  can't  try  people  on  their  re])utations. 
I  did  that  once  when  I  was  an  assistant.  I  tried  a  bunch  of  fellows  on 
their  reputations,  convicted  them  with  juries,  and  went  to  the  supreme 
court  and  they  were  reversed — Jack  Packburn,  Bill  Casto,  Louis  Al- 
teri,  and  Maxie  Isen.  It  went  on  for  about  6  or  7  months.  They  were 
the  so-called  members  at  that  time.  Gus  Winkler.  I  guess  they  are  all 
dead,  they  have  all  been  murdered.  Only  one  of  them  died  a  natural 
death..  We  tried  them  on  their  reputations.  It  is  a  little  far-fetched 
when  you  look  back  on  it.  We  had  police  officers  come  in  and  testify 
that  the}^  were  reputed  to  carry  guns,  had  a  bad  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  lived.  They  were  reputed  to  be  gangsters.  The 
juries  went  out  and  convicted  them  in  10  or  15  minutes,  but  the  con- 
victions didn't  stand.  As  w^e  look  back  on  it  now,  we  have  the  civil 
rights  groups,  the  civil  liberties  groups  and  everybody  else  tearing  our 
heads  oil'  today,  and  they  weren't  in  existence  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  very  important  in  trying  to  pin  down  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defeat  of  these  criminal  procedural  bills  that  the 
committee  know  exactly  who  spearheaded  the  thing,  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  think  it  is  important  that  we  know  with  whom  they  made  a 
deal  and  what  kind  of  deal  they  made,  if  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Boyle.  This  fellow.  Reed  Cutler,  from  down  State  gave  us  a  bad 
time  before  the  committee.  What  is  this  fellow's  name  in  Rock  Island, 
the  little  representative  ? 

Mr.  Devereux.  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  the  best  informed  man  on  this  is  Fred  Pretzie,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Mr.  Peterson,  who  attended  every  session  of  the 
legislature  2  years  ago,  and  is  the  active  man  in  the  commission  in  at- 
tempting to  line  up  our  commission  forces  to  introduce  two  bills  at 
the  forthcoming  legislature  next  January.  We  have  cut  down  the  five 
bills  to  two  on  the  chance  that  maybe  we  can  get  those  swung. 
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The  Chairman.  While  we  are  on  this,  Mr.  Robinson,  will  you  place 
the  gentleman  you  talked  about  under  subpena.    What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Pretzie  will  come  over  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  him  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  opi^osition  to  these  bills  on  what  you 
might  say  their  merits,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  was  raised  at  the 
time  of  their  committee  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  point  that  was  raised  was  that  you  were  depriving 
people  of  the  rights  they  had  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  you  were  depriving  the  defendant  of  a 
fair  trial  in  a  courtroom.  They  qnestioned  the  constitutionality  of 
several  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  believe  that  was  the  actual  reason  for 
their  opposition,  did  you? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  I  did  not.  I  think  some  of  them  were  honest  in 
their  opposition.    There  were  some  good  lawyers  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Devereux.  There  were  a  lot  oi  good  arguments  on  the  alibi  bill. 

Mr.  Boyle.  A  defendant  doesn't  have  to  testify  at  all  in  a  criminal 
case.  They  claim  why  would  we  have  to  come  in  and  say  I  am  going 
to  give  you  an  alibi.  Some  of  them  were  sincere  in  their  arguments 
against  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  have  some  substantial  evidence,  and  I 
think  we  will  try  to  make  some  inquiry  along  that  line,  but  we  cer- 
tainly would  appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  us  as  to  any  of 
the  so-called  gangster  element  influencing  any  of  these  legislators  or 
associations  that  might  have  influenced  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  one  of  the  legislators  Avho  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  bill  had  a  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Criminal  record? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  A  member  of  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Devereux.  Yes,  one  of  them  has  a  record.  I  have  forgotten, 
he  is  one  of  the  West  Side  Italian  group,  Adduci  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  Under  the  Vagrancy  Act.  I  tried  him  before 
a  jury.  That  was  before  he  w^as  a  State  representative,  but  he  wasn't 
convicted. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  Mayor  Kennelly  is  terribly  busy.  Would 
you  like  for  us  to  finish  with  you  ? 

Mayor  Kennelly.  No.  Go  ahead.  I  was  to  go  to  Washington,  but 
I  canceled  that. 

(Off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  Kennelly,  you  have  followed  up  this  matter 
a  good  deal  and  all  of  you  gentlemen  have.  Will  you  now  and  at  a 
later  time  after  you  have  given  the  matter  more  thought  and  study, 
give  us  your  recommendations  as  to  what  if  any  Federal  laws  you 
think  might  be  strengthened  that  would  help  you  with  your  local 
law  enforcement  problems?  Any  Federal  laws  that  you  think  might 
be  passed.  To  draw  out  your  thinking  on  the  matter,  in  our  interim 
report  on  Florida,  we  list  some  of  the  recommendations  that  we  are 
considering.  I  don't  mean  that  we  have  agreed  on  these  at  all.  They 
are  just  being  considered. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  this. 
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Mayor  Kexnelly.  I  believe  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  this. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  see  that  copies  get  to  all  these  gentlemen. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  investigation?  Are  you  trying  to  eliminate 
gambling  as  such  ?  Are  3'ou  tr^'ing  to  eliminate  people  from  control- 
ling gambling,  certain  people,  people  with  criminal  records?  Just 
what  are  we  trying  to  accomplish? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  the  question,  and  we 
should  have  said  something  about  it  while  the  boys  of  the  press  were 
here.  AVe  are  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that  any  group  or  anybody 
can  stop  gambling.  What  we  hope  to  help  do  is  to  throw  blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  interstate  ramifications  and  the  operation  of  it  across 
State  lines  so  that  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  local  problem  where  you 
could  cope  with  the  matter  better.  We  find  generally  that  the  heart  of 
the  thing,  the  arteries  of  it,  are  through  the  wire  service.  At  most  of 
the  places  we  have  been  the  distribution  and  the  subdistribution  of  the 
wire  service  is  used  as  the  nucleus  for  gambling  activity,  and  around 
these  distributors  are  a  bunch  of  hoodlums  and  racketeers  in  a  great 
many  instances  which  very  adversely  affects  the  local  law-enforce- 
ment problem.  If  in  any  proper  way,  without  impinging  on  the  right- 
ful jurisdiction  of  the  local  communities,  we  can  cut  out  and-  block 
some  of  the  interstate  communications  aspects  of  it,  in  that  way, 
by  the  transportation  of  slot  machines  or  by  being  certain  that  these 
people  are  taxed  and  taxed  to  the  limit  and  that  they  pay  their  taxes 
through  the  income-tax  laws,  then  that  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 

Of  course,  that  refers  only  to  the  gambling  part.  We  also  are 
examining  all  of  our  Federal  statutes,  our  postal  statutes,  the  mail- 
fraud  statutes,  the  narcotics  laws,  and  all  other  Federal  laws  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  strengthen  them.  A  whole  lot  of  this  is  carried 
on  through  the  mails  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  know  what  the  situa- 
tion here  is,  but  in  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  we  found  that  one  outfit  had 
mail  connections  with  Western  L^nion  operators  in  19  or  20  States, 
I  believe,  wdiere  they  were  their  local  agents  for  the  purpose  of  making 
book  and  then  communicating  back  and  forth  oif  the  Western  Union 
lines  and  then  clearing  through  the  mail.  Mayor  Morrison,  as  you 
know,  and  the  American  Municipal  Association,  felt  that  by  the 
strength  of  their  wealth  and  their  connections  through  the  country 
they  were  able  to  exert  influences  and  to  operate  in  such  a  way  that 
in  some  cases  it  was  almost  beyond  the  ability  of  local  communities  to 
cope  with  them.  If  you  remember,  the  American  ^lunicipal  Associa- 
tion and  the  Mayors'  Conference  passed  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
matter  be  gone  i}ito. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  You  certainly  are  tackling  a  big  job. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  found  that  out. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  We  have  been  working  at  this  day  in  and  day 
out.  I  talk  to  the  police  department  every  morning,  and  maybe  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  trying  to  do  something  about  crime,  and  trying 
to  do  something  about  gambling  particularly,  because  it  burns  me  up 
to  find  that  these  operations  go  on  and  are  protected. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  into  the  record  now,  lie- 
cause  I  think  it  is  pertinent,  conclusion  No.  7  in  the  interim  report 
filed  by  the  committee.     The  committee  has  seven  conclusions  of  a 
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general  iiatiire  and  then  referred  specifically  to  the  Miami  investiga- 
tion. No.  T  was  tlie  final  conclusion  of  the  general  conclusions.  ^It 
i"eads  as  follows: 

It  is  essential  that  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  be  recognized.  The  question 
is  not  whether  gambling  or  any  other  form  of  illegal  activity  is  morally  good  or 
bad.  It  is.  rather,  that  we  must  weigh  the  full  evil  effects  upon  'the  body 
politic  of  permitting  powerful  groups  of  criminals  to  utilize  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  illegal  enterpi-ises  when  it  is 
clear  that  these  groups  now  obtain  and  always  have  secured  their  power  by  (1) 
using  violence  and  intimidation:  (2)  attempting  to  corrupt  and  control" local 
government;  (.3)  obtaining  overbearing  economic  power  by  amassing  great 
wealth  through  nonpayment  of  taxes  and  by  means  of  monopoly. 

I  think  the  specific  things  the  chairman  has  mentioned  have  been 
the  si^ecific  manifestations  summed  up  in  this  general  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  do  you  have  any  more  questions  of 
the  mayor? 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  No  further  questions. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  I  have  always  thought  it  strange  that  the  tele- 
phone company  could  or  would  put  phones  into  gambling  houses, 
whether  they  wouldn't  have  some  discretional^  power  to  say  whether 
that  was  a  proper  place,  or  whether  the  number  of  phones  going  in 
was  proper.  I  know  in  one  raid  they  made  there  were  30  phones  over 
here  in  one  of  the  office  buildings.  There  was  no  way  in  the  world 
to  find  it.  We  just  happened  to  get  it  through  some  undercover  man 
who  brought  it  in.  I  have  often  wondered  why  that  would  be  per- 
mitted, whether  the  telephone  company  hadn't  some  obligation,  too,  in 
getting  this  information  around. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  right,  and  particularly  during  time 
of  war,  when  telephones  were  very  difficult  to  get,  we  found  in  some 
places  the  bookies  had  no  trouble  getting  banks  of  telephones. 

Mayor  Kennelly.  The  telephone  company  does  cooperate  with  us 
when  they  find  these  places. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  We  do  report  them  to  the  telephone  company 
Mr.  Boyle.  There  are  about  13,000  phones. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  think  there  were  over  2,000  in  Chicago  alone. 
Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  over  a  period  of  some  time.  Their  attitude  is 
that  they  are  a  public-service  company,  and  anybody  who  applies  for 
a  telephone  they  should  give  it  to  them  until*  they  learn  later  that 
they  are  in  the  gambling  business  and  then  they  takeit  out.  They  wait 
until  somebody  complains. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Attorney  General  Elliott's  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee of  July  11,  1950,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(Statement  of  Ivan  A.  Elliott,  attorney  general.  State  of  Illinois,  is 
identified  as  exhibit  No.  22,  and  is  on  file\vith  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :  15  p.  m. 
(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.  the  committee  recessed  until  2:15  p.  m.' 
the  same  day.) 

afterncon  session 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  :  20  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
the  noon  recess. ) 

The  Chairman.  Gentleman,  we  have  decided  that  we  probably  will 
make  better  progress  if  we  keep  one  witness  at  a  time  and  'finish 
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with  liis  testimony  and  then  carry  on  from  thei'e.  So,  we  are  going 
to  start  with  you,  Chief  Prendergast. 

I  will  have  to  ask  everybody  else  to  wait  outside  until  you  are  called 
except  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  Halley,  do  3^ou  or  Mr.  Robinson  have  anything  else  to  ask  Chief 
Prendergast  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  we  will  ask  Mr.  Robinson  to  go  ahead.  Are 
there  any  other  specihc  points  at  this  time  ? 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  C.  PRENDERGAST,  COMMISSIONER 
OF  POLICE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  1  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Com- 
missioner.    Maybe  some  of  them  were  touched  on. 

Do  you  have  any  system  of  investigating  your  police  officers? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  1  have  a  department  inspector,  we  call  him. 
This  is  not  in  the  way  of  an  alibi.  Prior  to  the  reorganization  I  had 
none,  ])ractically.     Now  1  have  two  assistants. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  what  the  organization  of  j^our  police  department  is. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  My  organization  today  consists  of  the  commis- 
sioner, of  course,  two  deputy  commissioners,  one  in  charge  of  staff 
services  and  one  in  charge  of  field  services.  The  man  in  charge  of 
staff  services,  of  course,  takes  care  of  the  office  routine.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  field  services  has  charge  of  the  detective  bureau, 
the  district  stations,  and  the  uniform  branches  of  the  department, 
and  traffic.  Under  him  there  are  deputies.  There  is  a  chief  of  the 
traffic  and  a  chief  of  detectives  and  the  chief  of  the  uniform  force.  If 
you  want  a  breakdown,  I  will  have  it  laid  out  for  you  in  a  regular 
graph. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  a  graph  or  chart  that  we  could  have  ^ 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  that  and  we  will  put  it  in  the  record 
as  an  exhibit  to  the  commissioner's  testimony. 

(The  chart  referred  to  is  identified  as  exhibit  Xo.  '2'S,  and  appears 
in  the  appendix  facing  p.  1380.) 

Mr.  RdBiNsoN.  Do  you  have  any  particular  precincts  that  you  clas- 
sify as  ihe  worse  precincts  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Of  course,  the  Loop  district,  I  would  say,  and 
the  twenty-sixth  district  and  the  thirty-fifth  district.  The  Loop 
district  takes  in  the  entire  Loop  to  Twenty-second  Street  and  the  Lake 
to  the  river.  The  thirty-fifth  district  is  north  of  the  river.  The 
boundaries  of  that  district  are  from  the  river  to  Division  Street  and 
from  the  Lake  to  the  river.  And  the  twenty-sixth  district  is  west 
of  the  river.  In  fact,  my  river  wards — and  I  may  say  two  or  three  of 
my  South  Side  districts — the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth — there  is  more 
crime  in  the  fifth  district  than  any  other  four  districts  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  the  police  captains  been  in  those 
particular  districts  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Offhand,  I  don't  know.  The  captain  of  the 
twenty-sixth  district,  I  would  say,  was  in  there  for  maybe  a  year  and 
a  half.     The  captain  of  the  thirty-fifth  district  was  transferred  out  of 
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there,  and  I  transferred  him  back  hiter  on.    The  captain  of  the  first 

district  has  been  there  for  several  years, 

.  Mr.  RoHiNSON.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  the  transfer? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  No.  As  a  young-  patrolman,  I  worked  in  the 
thirty-fiftli  district,  and  I  would  say  it  is  a  district  where  you  have  to 
be  a  two-fisted  fellow.  When  you  leave  the  station  you  never  know 
Avhether  you  are  going  to  run  into  an  argument  or  not.  That  was  the 
reason  I  assigned  them  back  there.  Captain  Brodie  is  in  charge  of 
the  first  district  and  Captain  Hartford  of  the  twenty-sixth  district. 
Captain  Harrison 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  the  Captain  Harrison  who  was  removed  at 
one  time  from  the  force  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes.  He  was  discharged  and  later  on  reinstated, 
along  with  several  other  captains.    That  was  back  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  made  with  respect 
to  Captain  Harrison  so  far  as  his  accumulation  of  wealth  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  don't  know  what  Captain  Harrison  has. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  have  access  to  the  files,  of  course, 
to  show  how  much  these  captains  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  do  to  the  morale?  Do  you  make 
charges  before  the  civil-service  commission  and  then  they  are  dis- 
charged, and  they  appeal  it  and  come  back?  Do  you  lose  your  effec- 
tiveness over  them?  What  does  that  do  to  the  morale  of  the  organ- 
ization? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  think  the  greater  number  of  captains  that  would 
be  discharged — I  think  they  would  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 
That  would  be  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wondered  whether  they  would  say,  "Oh,  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  about  the  commissioner.  If  he  dis- 
charges us  we  will  just  appeal  it." 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  these  captains  have 
$5  or  $5,000,000.     There  is  no  way  I  can  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  important  for  you  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  love  to  know\ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  there  any  way  that  you  can  find  out  information 
in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  The  statistics  that  I  mentioned.  You  will  find 
some  of  them  here  before  you  get  through.     They  don't  talk. 

Mr.  Halley.  Some  of  these  fellows  have  obvious  wealth. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes ;  they  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  no  way  you  can  check  up  on  their  homes  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  don't  believe  those  homes  were  purchased  dur- 
ing my  time  as  commissioner. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  but  they  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  They  have  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  people  that  you  know  of  your  own  knoAvl- 
edge  who  live  well  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  know  one  has  a  beautiful  home.  There  are 
captains  in  my  department.     I  don't  associate  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Commissioner,  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
completely  honest  and  hard-hitting  law  enforcement  officer.  You 
have  lived  in  this  city  all  your  life,  and  you  know  the  story.     Who  are 
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the  men  with  the  rank  of,  say,  lieutenant  and  higher  in  yonr  force  who 
must,  from  just  mere  observation,  have  other  means  of  support  than 
their  salarj^  ^ 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  can  honestly  tell  you  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know  their  private  lives.     I  don't  know  where  five  of  them  live. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  mentioned  one.     Aren't  there  some  others? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  have  a  beautiful  home,  but  it  didn't  cost  me 
much.  I  paid  $11,500  for  it.  The  other  day  I  refused  $45,000  for  it. 
I  have  a  beautiful  home. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  don't  think  it  is  probably  your  province  to  pry  into 
the  private  lives  of  the  men  working  for  you,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  some  way  that  you  can  check  to  some  extent  on  their  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  that  would  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  inconsistent  with  the 
salary  they  receive  as  a  police  captain. 

Mr.  Prex'dergast,  I  am  not  avoiding  any  responsibility.  I  don't 
want  to  avoid  any  responsibility.  But  up  to  the  time  of  this  reorgani- 
zation I  had  the  entire  police  department  on  my  shoulders.  When  I 
got  assistants,  I  immediately  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  this  fellow  Goldberg  ?  Does  he  appear  to 
have  wealth  '^ 

Mr.  Prendergast.  As  far  as  I  know,  Goldberg  lives  in  a  hotel  up  on 
the  North  Side.  He  owns  some  property  in  Arizona,  is  that  it?  In 
Arizona.  What  he  owns  out  there  I  don't  know.  AVhen  he  got  it  I 
don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  got  that  piece  of  property  many 
years  ago.  I  don't  know  just  when  he  purchased  it.  He  was  out  there 
about  a  month  and  a  half  ago  or  a  month  ago. 

But  I  don't  know  anything  about  Arizona.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  Arizona  property. 

Mr.  Robinson;  What  precinct  does  he  have  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  He  is  at  the  thirty-seventh  precinct. 

Mr.  RoBiN^soN.  Is  that  one  of  those  you  consider  to  be 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No,  no.  His  district  is  changing.  It  is  getting 
to  be  more  of  a  hotel  district.  It  has  changed  in  the  last  7  or  8  or  10 
years. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx".  Do  j^ou  have  any  problem  so  far  as  interference  with 
the  police  precinct  captains'  activities  with  respect  to  the  ward  com- 
mitteemen ? 

Mr.  Prex'dergast.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  attempt  to  exert  any  particular  pressure  on 
you  insofar  as  the  appointment  of  people  to  a  particular  precinct  or 
ward  ? 

Mr.  Prex^dergast.  No.  sir.  I  was  appointed  commissioner  under 
a  former  mayor,  and  I  told  him  at  that  time,  "I  will  take  the  position 
as  commissioner  provided  you  let  me  run  it,  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done.''  I  think  we  have  made  vast  improvements.  In 
fact,  I  know  we  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Here  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you,  Commissioner.  I  think  the  mayor  touched  on  it  in  his  statement. 
What  is  the  extent  of  your  police  training? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  We  have  an  extensive  training  course.  Before  I 
took  over — do  you  want  to  take  this  off  the  record  for  a  moment. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Prex-^dergast.  It  always  has  been  my  pet  to  bring  policemen  up 
to  standard  by  presenting  an  educational  program  to  them.     Prior  to 
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my  takino;  over,  no  captain,  no  lieutenant,  no  sergeant  was  ever  given 
a  departmental  education,  and  I  immediately  started  in,  and  some  of 
the  newspapers  criticized  me  because  I  took  the  captain  out  on  the 
floor  in  a  drill  hall  and  I  put  him  through  his  drills.  These  captains 
didn't  know  the  connnands.  They  didn't  know  how  to  handle  a  com- 
pany. So  from  that  day  on,  we  have  had  a  continuous  training  pro- 
gram in  the  ]jolice  department. 

Mr.  I\OBiNsox.  You  conduct  a  regular  training  school  *. 

Mr.  PRENDEi'.GAST.  A  regular  training  school.  It  is  not  conducted 
entirely  by  the  police  department.  We  call  for  outside  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  present  different  subjects  to  the  policemen.  I  have  a 
laboratory  clown  there,  and  I  consider  it  the  Jbest  laboratory  in  the 
\^'orld.  That  is  really  my  pet.  Police  officials  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  drop  in  to  Chicago  and  say  it  is  the 
greatest  laboratory  in  the  world.  When  I  took  over  there  were  300 
cases  lying  on  the  floors  up  there,  no  reports  on  them.  I  called  the 
man  in  charge.  We  had  the  300  cases  cleaned  up,  and  in  about  45 
days  I  made  another  check  and  learned  that  he  had  21)  or  30  cases. 
Now  you  get  a  report  from  my  laboratory  in  half  an  hour, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  number  of  policemen  are  sent  from  Chicago 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  Academy  'I 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Prior  to  ni}'  taking  over  we  had  two  men  at  the 
FBI  school  in  Washington,  and  I  have  had  a  man  at  every  session.  In 
fact,  the  other  day  I  received  a  message  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Avants  to  take  over  my  last  candidate  that  I  liad  there. 
They  want  him  to  join  up  with  their  forces,  but  I  am  not  going  to  let 
him  go.  He  is  too  valuable  to  me.  When  these  men  returned,  prior 
to  my  taking  over,  they  were  sent  to  districts.  The  time,  the  money 
and  the  energy  that  were  spent  were  just  closeted  among  themselves. 
I  have  taken  my  men  w'ho  have  finished  the  FBI  school  and  sent  them 
immediately  into  my  training  division. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  liaison  with  other  police 
departments  of  other  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Just  through  correspondence,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  no  exchange  of  information? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Very  seldom.  That  is,  they  come  into  Chicago 
on  trips  for  information. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  keep  track  in  any  way  of  these  well-known 
hoodlums,  when  they  depart  from  Chicago  and  go  somewhere  else^ 
Do  you  forward  any  information  to  the  place  that  you  suspect  they 
are  going  to? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  watch  or  anything  like  that  kept  on 
them  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No.  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  improvements  in 
that  direction? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  think  there  should  be  a  closer  friendship  be- 
tween the  police  departments  in  the  country.  You  see,  when  we  step 
outside  our  city  line,  we  are  lost.  I  really  think  this  bill  that  you  are 
about  to  present  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  good  for  a  city  like  Chicago  at 
least  6  months  of  the  year  because  locally  we  have  in  the  Chicago  area, 
not  in  Chicago  proper,  we  have  six  race  tracks,  I  believe,  out  on  the 
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outer  ed^es,  but  tliev  are  closed  down  about  this  time  and  they  won't 
open  up  for  about  ti  months.  I  feel  that  with  the  passa<re  of  this  le<,ns- 
lation.  for  6  months  we  can  center  more  activity  on  crime,  altliou^ri 
as  the  mayor  stated,  our  crime  has  decreased  m  Chicago  over  l.)4J 
We  have  ;is  fine  a  statistical  unit  as  there  is  m  the  country.  U  hen  1 
look  over  I  called  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  I  asked 
them  to  send  a  representative  in  here  to  bring  up  my  crime  report.  L 
dare  sav  many  of  these  captains  were  not  reporting  crimes  m  order 
to  make  it  look  good  for  themselves.  Now  we  tell  the  captain  how 
much  crime  is  in  his  district.  . 

]Mr.  RoBixsoN.  One  thing  that  has  come  to  our  attention  while  w;e 
have  been  here  is  in  connection  with  the  pay-off  to  policemen.  It  is 
entirelv  possible  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  rumor,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it^is  a  rumor  that  persists.  Is  there  any  action  that  the  police 
dei:>artment  takes  ^     Have  they  made  a  thorough  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Prendekgast.  When  it  is  called  to  our  attention  we  make  an 
investigation.  . 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  How  many  instances  have  there  been  wlien  it  was 
called  to  your  attention?  .    „  .  , 

^Ir.  Prexdergast.  Very,  very  few.  The  only  information  we  get 
about  policemen  accepting  gratuities  is  from  the  automobilists,  when 
a  man  driving  his  car  is  stopped  by  a  motorcycle  policeman. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  periodically  initiate  any  investigation  on 

your  own  ?  ,  •  x  i  v  ^i 

^  Mr.  Prendergast.  Xo.  I  don't  have  the  equipment.  1  haven  t  tlie 
equipment.  Today  I  am  working  with  6,300  patrolmen  m  Chicago, 
and  I  would  say  about  250  of  those  men  are  sick,  on  the  medical  rolls, 
and  the  different  details  the  mayor  talked  about  this  morning,  men 
a  Nef^ro  family  moves  into  an  outside  area,  an  entirely  white  area,  it  is 
necessary  to  send  some  500  policemen  out  there  for  24  hours,  not  for 
this  building  here,  but  for  the  surrounding  area. 

We  are  very  timid  and  I  would  say  frightened  about  racial  disturb- 
ances If  a  race  riot  ever  starts  iii  Chicago  there  will  be  a  tough 
time  We  have  I  would  say  over  500,000  Negroes  in  Chicago  and  that 
is  what  we  are  fearful  of  more  than  anything  else.  I  would  say  the 
district  from  Twenty-second  Street  to  Sixty-first  Street,  say  Sixty- 
third  Street,  and  from  Windsor  Avenue  to  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  is 
practically  100  percent  Negro.  If  the  Negro  takes  up  arms  and  tries 
to  move  tiie  white  out  of  there,  then  we  will  have  trouble. 

:^Ir.  Robinson.  Commissioner,  you  have  been  with  the  force  and 
have  been  commissioner  for  some  time.  Would  you  care  to  state  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  defects  in  the  system? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  In  my  system  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  you  would  recommend  and  what  you  may 
have  recommended  by  way  of  improving  the  system '. 

Mr   Prendergast.  *If  the  city  had  the  financial  help,  if  they  could 
give  me  help  financially,  I  shoiild  have  9,000  policemen  in  Chicago. 
^  The  CHAiR:kiAN.  How  many  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Sixty-three  hundred.  In  my  division  alone,  i 
have  over  1,000  men,  and  they  are  taken  off  the  street.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  old-time  policemen  who  travels  the  post.  As  a  youngster, 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  Chicago.  I  knew  that  policemen  to  travel 
that  beat.  If  I  was  out  after  10  o'clock  at  night  he  wanted  to  know 
why     I  am  a  firm  believer  in  bringing  back  the  old-time— not  the  old- 
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time,  but  the  old-time  method  of  having  the  district  properly  policed 
with  the  man  on  foot,  instead  of  automobile.  I  am  afraid  at  times 
we  go  in  too  much  to  create  a  motorized  department.  With  the  size 
of  Chicago,  covering  212  square  miles  and  over  31/2  million  people, 
closer  to  4  million,  I  would"  say,  with  every  nationality  in  the  world 
within  our  borders,  I  think  in  order  to  do  any  kind  of  job  at  all,  me  or 
any  other  commissioner,  we  should  have  at  least  9,000  policemen.  I 
think  the  records  last  year  showed  that  there  were  384,000  broadcasts 
made  out  of  my  central  complaint  bureau.  That  is  big  business. 
Every  one  of  those  broadcasts  was  in  connection  with  some  kind  of 
complaint  for  crime. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  the  salary  basis  is  so  low  that  you 
cannot  attract  good  men? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  can't  attract  them.     I  am  losing  men  every  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  rate  of  your  turn-over? 

Mr.  PfeENDERGAST.  I  would  Say  in  the  last  month  and  a  half  I  have 
lost  50  or  60  men  who  resigned  to  take  other  positions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  consider  that  a  high  rate  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes,  for  resignations.  Because  there  was  always 
an  incentive  for  a  policeman  in  the  police  department.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  got  his  pension.  In  fact,  that  is  what 
hooked  me  into  the  department.  I  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
1  got  my  pension.  There  was  a  feeling  of  security.  But  today  they 
can  go  out  in  the  field  and  get  more  money  than  a  policeman,  they  can 
have  reasonable  hours,  work  days  all  the  time,  they  are  home  with  their 
wives  practically  all  Saturday  and  Sunday.  So  the  incentive  is  not 
there  today  to  join  the  police  department.  I  think,  as  the  mayor  said, 
with  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  policemen  we  will  create  a  new  field. 
I  dare  say  we  have  some  very  fine  men  in  the  department,  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  police  department,  interested  in  police  work. 
We  have  college  graduates.  I  located  a  boy — I  call  him  a  boy —  one  of 
my  policemen  out  on  the  South  Side  when  I  reestablished  the  labora- 
tory, and  I  learned  that  he  was  a  chemist.  I  sent  after  him,  and  I 
said,  'T  want  you  to  go  into  the  laboratory."  He  said.  'T  could  never 
get  in  there  before,  but  it  is  my  life."  Later  on  I  found  out,  along 
with  being  a  graduate  chemist  with  a  degree,  he  was  also  a  lawyer  and 
he  was  working  for  a  patrolman's  salary.  I  have  given  him  a  special 
assignment  and  a  special  salary  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  find  any  deficiencies  in  connection  with  the 
coordination  of  your  department  with  the  office  of  ihe  sheriif  and  the 
State  police? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Of  course  the  sheriff  takes  care  of  everything  out- 
side of  Cook  County,  and  the  State  police  very  infrequently  come  into 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  office  maintain  liaison  with  those  offices? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  We  are  very  friendly.  In  fact,  the  head  of  the 
Illinois  State  police  today  is  one  of  my  captains  on  furlough,  Tom 
O'Donnel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  wasn't  speaking  so  much.  Commissioner,  of  friend- 
ship. Is  there  any  mechanical,  actual  physical  liaison  with  those 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  are  you  kept  well  posted  on  what  the 
the  sheriff's  office  is  doing  and  do  you  keep  him  posted  ? 
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Mr.  Prendergast.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  a  case  of  sort  of  dealing  at  arm's  length? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Most  likely. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  that  is  beneficial  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Of  course,  if  I  have  anything  that  would  interest 
the  sheritf,  I  would  innnediately  acquaint  him  with  it.  On  the  other 
side,  I  know  that  he  would  do  the  same  with  me.  As  far  as  the  State 
police  are  concerned,  I  don't  believe  they  ever  called  at  my  office, 
except  that  man  O'Donnel,  who  was  appointed  head  of  the  State 
police.  Of  course,  he  was  one  of  my  captains.  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very 
good  captain.     I  think  they  made  a  very  good  selection. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  the  low  pay  of  the  police  is  quite  an 
incentive  to  take  money  from  some  of  these  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  say  if  they  are  doing  it  it  is  the  princi- 
pal cause. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  that  is  the  principal  cause  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  say  if  they  are  doing  it,  that  is  the 
principal  cause,  because  they  have  families.  I  know  the  mayor  is 
very  much  interested  in  seeking  funds  from  some  source.  He  did  go 
to  Springfield  to  try  to  get  some  aid  from  Springfield  and  was 
refused. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  care  to  make  any  comment  with  respect 
to  any  problems  you  have  with  respect  to  the  courts  in  Chicago? 

]\Ir.  Prendergast.  Of  course,  some  of  the  courts  are  I  think  a  little 
lenient. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that.  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  A  little  lenient.  Of  course,  some  of  the  raids — 
I  was  on  the  street  myself  for  many  years — some  of  the  raids  I  made 
on  gambling,  houses  of  prostitution,  I  know  that  I  didn't  have  a  war- 
rant. When  you  haven't  got  a  warrant,  when  you  get  your  evidence 
illegally,  the  courts  hold  in  many  instances  that  you  have  no  case. 
But  at  least  I  don't  disregard  that.  I  say,  make  the  arrest.  You  are 
at  least  inconveniencing  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  may  be  true,  but  let's  take  a  case  or  any  number 
of  cases  based  on  your  experience  where  there  was  no  question  about 
the  arrest  being  illegal,  has  there  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  be  very  lenient  so  far  as  the  sentencing  of  gamblers  or  peo- 
ple running  gambling  establishments  or  houses  of  prostitution  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  There  may  be.  In  my  estimation,  it  is  a  little  bit 
lenient.    Of  course  I  am  looking  at  it  as  a  policeman,  not  as  a  judge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  feeling  is  that  if  they  were  a  little  stricter  in 
their  sentencing,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  your  force  and  not  be  so 
demoralizing? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  like  that.  I  would  love  it.  I  think  it 
would  raise  the  standards  of  your  police  department  or  other  depart- 
ments, the  sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words  it  wouldn't  be  so  discouraging  to  the 
policeman. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  It  is  discouraging  at  times.  As  I  said  before,  I 
worked  on  the  street.  It  was  mighty  discouraging  when  you  worked 
for  maybe  7  or  8  or  10  days  on  a  certain  case,  then  to  walk  in  and  the 
judge  say,  "Discharged."     It  is  discouraging. 
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Mv.  Robinson.  Does  your  office,  Commissioner,  liave  any  statistics 
on  the  number  of  unsolved  crimes  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  Oh,  yes.    For  what  period? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Over  a  period  of  25  or  80  years.  I  think  that  might 
be  of  some  vahie  to  the  committee  on  a  comparative  basis. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  ]:)icked  that  up.  I  just  made  some  notes  up 
here  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Robinson]. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  this  might  possibly  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  this  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
These  are  comparative  figures  for  the  first  10  months  of  1949  and  1950, 
showing  a  decrease  of  636  crimes.  Is  this  the  number  of  crimes 
reported  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Number  of  crimes  reported,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  this  be  made  an  exhibit. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  24,  and  is 
on  file  with  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  What  we  wanted  was  over  the  last  10  or  15  years, 
the  number  and  the  names  of  any  of  the  unsolved  murders,  say. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Ten  years  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  10  years  would  be  sufficient. 

How  long  have  you  been  commissioner  of  police  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  became  commissioner  January  1,  1946.  It 
was  the  only  mistake  I  ever  made  in  the  police  department. 

Tlie  Chairman.  When  you  became  commissioner  ? 

]\Ir.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  right  before  you  were  commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  have  held  every  position  in  the  police  depart- 
ment.- I  was  patrolman,  sergeant,  lieutenant,  captain,  and  at  one  time 
we  had  a  supervising  captain,  an  office  of  supervising  captain,  and  I 
was  appointed  supervising  captain.  Later  on  I  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  uniformed  force,  and  then  into  the  commissioner's  office.  I  will 
say  this — and  I  am  under  oath  here — I  have  never  given  anybody  a 
cigar. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  present  salary  of  a  captain  on  the  force? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  $5,226. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  promotions  on  the  force  subject  to  civil-service 
rules  and  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  ever  any  influence  exerted  on  you  to  get 
people  promoted  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No.  Of  course  I  have  passed  on  very  few  exam- 
inations. My  only  part  in  the  examinations  is  creating  the  efficiency. 
I  gather  up  my  material.  Every  6  months  we  prepare  a  report  which  is 
known  as  the  props  report.  They  are  all  patrolmen.  I  took  the  props 
reports  for  31/2  years,  and  then  I  took  the  dismissals,  discharges,  sus- 
pensions, creditable  mentions,  and  one  time  we  gave  extra  compensa- 
tion for  extra  meritorious  work,  and  I  drew  up  a  balance  from  that. 
I  think  it  was  a  very  fair  way. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Commissioner,  would  you  care  to  make  any  obser- 
vations about  the  Drury  shooting?  I  have  in  mind  particularly  if 
you  think  there  is  any  way  that  the  committee  can  help. 
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Mr.  Prendergast.  I  knew  Dniry.  When  he  ^Yas  a  reinstated  man 
to  the  department  all  of  my  district  stations  were  filled,  so  I  assigned 
him  to  mnrders  that  were  not  cleared  up.  Drury  was  the  most  peculiar 
sort  of  fellow.    I  would  say  he  was  sort  of  egotistical  m  his  ways. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  you  assigned  him 
to  that  function?  i  .    -^ 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No,  I  just  had  him  left  over.  I  thought  it 
Avould  he  a  great  thing  for  him  to  do,  to  come  back  as  a  new  captain 
after  being  discharged,  if  he  could  go  out  in  the  field  and  clear  up 
some  of  these  murders.  That  was  my  thought.  In  fact.  I  was  giving 
him  something,  if  I  were  discharged,  that  I  would  just  have  loved 
to  be  given  that  opportunity  on  murders  that  were  not  cleared  up. 

I^Ii-r  Robinson.  Do  vou  think  he  had  any  particular  qualifications 

for  that? 

^Ir.  Prendergast.  I  never  worked  with  him.  He  was  never  as- 
signed to  any  station  that  I  was  assigned  to.  I  thought  he  could 
do  some  work  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVas  Connelly  assigned  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Connelly  and  Drury  were  together. 

jMr.  Robinson.  Did  he  have  any  particular  qualihcations  for  that 
assionment  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  They  were  what  I  would  call  a  fair  team,  one 
]~»rooTessive  and  the  other  standing  back  looking  over  the  situation. 
If  you  place  two  men  together,  assign  two  men  together,  and  if  they 
are  both  of  the  same  temperament  and  the  same  make-up,  as  a  rule 
they  don't  make,  good  detectives.  I  like  one  slow  and  plodding  and 
then  an  energetic  man  alongside  of  him. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Had  thev  been  in  detective  work  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Oh,  yes.  They  had  been  in  the  detective  bureau 
for  many,  many  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  R"obinson.'  Did  they  ever  produce  any  results  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Oh,' they  arrested  quite  a  few  around  Chicago. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  No,  I  mean  did  they  ever  unravel  any  of  the  unsolved 
murders,  the  job  to  which  they  w^ere  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  wouldn't  say.     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  about 
this  narcotics  situation.  That  is  very  bad  in  Chicago,  especially 
among  our  colored.  As  I  said  this  morning,  the  average  age  of  the 
narcotic  user  other  than  colored  is  about  24.  I  do  know  that  the 
armed  services  won't  take  the  user.  AVe  just  have  to  think  about  it. 
I  did  appear  before  a  committee  from  Springfield,  and  I  asked  that 
the  laws  be  c'hanged  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  think  that  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  session,  making  it  a  felony  for  any  peddler  of 
narcotics  to  sell  to  a  minor. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  VTimt  happened  to  your  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  That  is  in  the  course  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  was  changed? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No;  it  is  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  in 

Springfield.  ■,     n  -,        ■,    j-       q 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  it  get  past  when  you  had  it  up  before  ? 
Mr.  Prendergast.  They  haven't  had  a  session  since  then.     It  is  a 

new  law. 
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The  Chairman.  What  can  the  Congress  do  about  the  narcotic 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is  a  big  qriestion.  As 
was  stated  this  morning,  once  a  user,  always  a  user.  In  my  younger 
days  I  knew  quite  a  few  users,  and  I  never  knew  one  of  them  who  got 
away.  They  may  get  away  from  marihuana,  and  they  may  get  away 
from  morphine,  but  when  they  start  to  cocaine  or  heroin,  they  never 
get  away  from  it.  I  just  dropped  that  in  for  some  consideration  by 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Along  that  line  what  I  was  going  to  ask  is,  Do  you 
think  that  your  own  narcotics  squad  and  the  number  of  Federal  agents 
there  are  assigned  here  in  Chicago  to  narcotics  is  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  say  this  about  the  Federal  agents :  I  don't  think 
there  are  enough  Federal  agents  in  Chicago.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
have  three  or  four  States  to  look  after.  The  Federal  agents  in  Chicago 
should  number  at  least  40.  We  ran  into  a  lead  that  led  us  into  the 
peddler — my  figures  may  be  a  little  wrong  on  this,  but  as  I  recall  it, 
we  picked  up  37  peddlers  one  night.  Of  course  we  set  a  zero  hour  for 
them  and  the  narcotics  agents  worked  very  close  with  us.  At  one 
minute  we  all  stepi^ed  in,  and  we  drew  in  37  peddlers.  I  am  just 
dropping  that  to  you  because  I  know  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to  our 
American  kids. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner,  I  have  just  two  or  three  very  brief 
questions.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  any  clue  as  to  whether  you 
think  our  committee  work  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  killing 
of  Drury  or  this  fellow  Bas? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  don't  think  the  Drury  and  Bas  cases  are  asso- 
ciated at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  you  think  either  one  of  them 

Mr.  Prendergast.  At  this  time  I  couldn't  say.  I  have  58  men  work- 
ing on  those  two  cases,  and  if  anything  develops  that  will  interest  the 
committee  I  will  immediately  contact  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  appreciate  it. 

Do  you  have  a  separate  racket  squad  to  get  at  these  rackets  which 
is  over  tlie  ward  policemen,  the  ward  chief,  or  is  everything  handled 
by  the  ward  chief  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No.     We  have  a  detective  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  they  have  city-wide  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  ward  policeman  was  accepting  graft  to 
protect  some  gambling  in  his  ward,  would  this  detective  bureau  auto- 
matically and  systematically  check  what  was  going  on  in  that  ward 
from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No.  I  have  a  special  squad  working  out  of  my 
office  consisting  of  three  men.     They  do  my  work  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  you  might  have  difficulty  dis- 
covering a  situation  in  a  particular  ward  unless  you  did  have  somebody 
who  made  a  general  check  over  the  city  instead  of  just  being  concen- 
trated in  one  particular  ward? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  If  I  had  the  manpower,  I  would  love  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  had  it. 

Mr.  PRENDERtiAST.  AVliat  I  sliould  have  in  my  department  is  10  men, 
trained  investigators.     That  is  what  I  should  have,  not  policemen. 
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The  CiiAiRMAx.  Just  let  them  range  the  whole  city. 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  That  is  what  I  need. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  is  now,  you  are  dependent  upon  the  precinct 
•captain,  and  if  he  goes  bad,  then  you  are  in  bad  shape  in  that  precinct ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

]Mr.  Prexdergast.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairmax.  How  about  political  interference  with  your  work 
in  the  police  department  ^ 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  Not  in  my  work.     I  have  only  one  boss. 

The  Chairmax.  I  mean,  are  there  efforts  by  politicians  of  either 
party  or  any  party  to  interfere  with  your  work? 

]Mr.  Prexdergast.  I  can  answer  that  question  by  saying  nobody  in- 
terferes with  my  work.  I  work  for  one  man  and  work  for  one  man 
alone,  and  that  is  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairmax.  How  about  trying  to  interfere?  Do  they  try  to 
interfere  with  you? 

]Mr.  Prexdergast.  Xo,  no. 

The  Chairmax-^.  Of  course  you  are  speaking  for  yourself.  How 
about  your  ward  captains? 

Mr.  Prex-^dergast.  I  can't  answer  that. 

The  Chairmax-^.  Do  they  report  to  you  when  there  is  an  attempted 
interference  by  politicians? 

Mr.  Prex'dergast.  No,  sir;  none  of  them  ever  have.  There  never 
lias  been  any  report  suomitted  to  me  either  verbally  or  otherwise. 

The  Chairmax.  They  are  supposed  to  report  to  you  if  anything  like 
that  happens? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  That  is  right,  but  they  haven't  reported. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  standing  order  that  they  should  report? 

Mr.  Prex'dergast.  They  haven't  reported. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  this  morning  indicated  that  up  to  about 
31/^  years  ago  you  could  walk  in  plush  gambling  casinos  right  here  in 
the  city,  but  that  the  situation  has  changed.  \Vhat  is  the  difference 
now? 

Mr.  Prex'dergast.  The  situation  has  changed  in  this  way,  that  today 
they  have  opened  what  we  call  wdre  rooms. 

The  Chairman'.  You  were  the  commissioner  of  i^olice  31^  or  4  3'ears 
ago.    How  did  that  get  by  then  ? 

Mr.  Prex'^dergast.  No,  not  since  I  have  been  commissioner.  Im- 
mediately when  I  took  over  I  started  out  to  knock  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  the  situation  changed  to,  you  say? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  AVhere  the  newsboy,  cigar  store,  bartender  in  a 
tavern  will  take  a  bet,  and  he  has  a  telephone  number  and  he  calls  up, 
registers  the  bet  or  the  wager.  That  is  the  reason  for  all  these  tele- 
phones coming  up.  The  mayor  said  this  morning  that  in  one  place 
over  on  the  West  Side  we  took  out  30  telephones.  I  understand  the 
telephone  company,  directly  associated  with  the  telephone  company, 
removed  many  more.  I  reported  to  the  telephone  company.  My  men 
have  orders  when  they  run  into  telephones  or  a  wire  room  immediately 
to  call  the  telephone  company.  The  telephone  company  sends  a  repre- 
sentative out  there  and  picks  up  the  phones. 

The  Chairmax.  If  you  make  a  charge,  then  they  do  remove  the 
phones  ? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  Thev  have  been  very  cooperative. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  cooperative  all  aloiif^  or  just  here 
recently  ? 

Mr,  Prendergast.  Oh,  no,  since  I  took  over.  I  think  we  have  taken 
out  over  2,000  phones  in  the  last — 2,039  telephones  were  removed  since 
1947. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  some  bill  would  help  you  with  your 
Avork  if  the  Federal  Government  or  Congi-ess  passed  it.  Were  you 
referring  to  at  least  slowing  down  the  use  of  the  wire  service  in  giving^ 
racing  information  ?    Is  that  the  bill  you  were  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  don't  think  a  gambler  can  operate 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  bill  you  were  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  gamblers  would  have  a  harder  time 
operating  ^ 

Mr.  Prendergast.  It  would  help  for  about  6  months  of  the  year 
when  the  local  race  tracks  are  closed.  The  minute  the  local  race  tracks 
open,  then  I  suppose  we  have  another  problem. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  consider  all  these 
recommendations  that  we  are  considering  and  give  us  any  further 
recommendations  about  them. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  have  so  told  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  a  few  questions. 

Do  you  know  of  any  evidence  or  have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Capone  group  of  gangsters  or  their  successors  are  still  operating 
in  any  fashion  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  have  nothing 
in  my  reports  to  indicate  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  still  such  a  thing  as  a 
Capone  syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  say  that  a  certiiin  element  may  be 
operating  in  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  area. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  would  you  think  they  would  be  operating, 
in  what  field?  Where  would  you  advise  this  committee  to  look? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Whether  it  is  a  subterfuge  or  not  I  don't  know, 
but  the  so-called  fellows  who  are  named  in  tlie  papers  and  don't 
bear  a  good  reputation  have  gone  into  many  legitimate  fields. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  they  in  the  w^ire  service,  the  racing  wire  service? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  would  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  police  commissioner  when  Ragen  was 
murdered  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  murder  was  tied  in  with  the  war  between  the 
Trans- American  and  Continental  wire  services,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  think  it  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  the  people  in  Trans- American  at  that  time  ? 
Did  you  ever  find  out? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  think  'I  have  something  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  of  the  Capone  mobstei-s  in  it? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  I  think  I  can  get  you  some  information  on  that. 
I  think  I  have  some  information. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  very  important  information.  Would 
you  prefer  to  give  us  that  information  after  you  have  checked  your 
files? 
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Mr.  Prendergast.  I  want  you  to  know  that  anything  that  I  have  in 
my  files  is  open  to  you. 

Mr.  Hallet.  All  I  mean  is,  I  assume  you  don't  have  it  at  the  tip 
of  your  tongue  and  you  want  to  wait  until  you  find  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  certainly  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
give  Mr.  Robinson  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Prexderoast.  Certainly  I  will  give  it  to  Mr.  Kobinson. 

Mr.  H alley.  Commissioner,  what  otlier  legitimate  enterprises  do 
you  think  tlie  Capone  gang  is  in  today  ;' 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  1  undei-stand  some  are  in  the  real  estate  business 
and  some  are  in  the  liening  business.  I  understand  some  of  them  are 
in  the  water  business  and  others  are  in  the  towel  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  a  list  or  could  you  get  us  a  list? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  I  will  get  you  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  do  you  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  Anything  I  have.  'If  I  don't  have  it,  I  think  I 
am  in  a  position  to  get  vrhat  you  want. 

The  CiiAiRMAX'.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  people  who  are 
alleged  or  believed  to  be  in  the  towel  business,  in  the  water  business 
and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  That  list  was  published  in  the  newspapers  here 
shortly  after  you  opened  up.  and  I  immediately  assigned  it  to  my 
chief  of  detectives  to  make  a  check  on  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  instance.  Humphreys  is  in  the  towel  business  and 
Ralph  Capone  in  the  water  business. 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  Did  you  see  that  ^ 

Mr.  RoBix'sox".  Something  was  published. 

Mr.  Prex'dergast.  I  immediately  checked  that. 

The  Chairmax^.  Will  you  have  them  furnish  us  for  our  record  what 
they  have  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  information  at  all.  Commissioner, 
about  the  ^Nlafia? 

Mr.  Prexder(;ast.  No.  Years  ago,  of  course,  I  knew  a  little  about 
the  Unione  Siciliano.     Was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  had  some  testimony  that  in  Chicago  the 
Unione  Siciliano  at  least  took  some  legitimate  and  open  form  as  a 
fraternal  organization. 

Mr.  Prexi)er(jast.  Years  ago  I  worked  at  the  Chicago  Avenue  dis- 
trict. That  is  the  district  where  Harrison  is.  In  those  days  there  was 
quite  an  Italian — Sicilian,  I  will  say,  not  Italian,  because  I  know  some 
very  fine  Italians  in  this  city.  But  there  was  a  crowd  of  Sicilians  over 
around  Oak  and  Cambridge  and  there  were  so  many  deaths  over  there 
that  it  got  to  be  known  as  death  corner. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  IMafia  or  a  Unione  Siciliano 
operating? 

Mr.  Prexdergast.  They  always  referred  to  it  as  that.  But  of  course 
they  were  all  sealed.  In  fact,  one  day  we  had  a  murder  over  there,  a 
boy  was  walking  down  Oak  Street  with  his  father  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  they  shot  the  father  down.  The  boy  didn't  see  anything,  the  son. 
I  said  to  him,  "That  is  your  father.  Please  give  us  something  on  it." 
He  said  nothing.    He  was  walking  down  the  street  with  his  father. 

The  Chairmax^.  When  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Pkendergast.  Oh,  that  was  around  1915  or  1918. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  files  at  all  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Pkendergast.  We  had  a  squad  here  known  as  the  Black  Hand» 
I  suppose  most  of  those  fellows  are  dead  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  there  any  left  who  might  give  us  some  information 
on  the  Black  Hand  operation? 

Mr.  Pkendergast.  I  will  check.    I  think  most  of  them  are  dead. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  there  are  any  at  all  we  would  like  to  know  about 
them. 

Mr.  Pkendergast.  I  will  check  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  Commissioner.  DeLucia  or 
Ricca,  whatever  his  name  is,  testified  that  not  so  very  long  ago — we 
could  give  you  the  exact  street — the  Unione  Siciliano,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  being  the  fraternal  insurance  organization,  and  he  paid 
money  into  the  organization  and  they  got  some  kind  of  insurance 
protection,  which  did  have  meetings  on  occasions,  had  an  office  on  one 
of  the  main  streets  here  where  people  went  and  left  their  money  just 
as  if  they  were  operating  an  insurance  company.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  It  may  be  operated,  Unione  Siciliano,  under  a 
legitimate  surroundings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  the  record  of  the  testimony  of  these 
fellows  taken  in  AVashington  ? 

Mr.  Halley,  Yes,  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  that. 

Commissioner,  we  would  be'  very  grateful  if  you  coidd  have  your 
detective  force  check  this  place  and  see  if  it  is  still  being  operated. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  in  DeLucia's  testimony. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  name  of  John  Bolger  or  Bulger  in  con- 
nection with  the  Unione  Siciliano  ? 

Mr.  Pkendergast.  It  seems  to  me  I  have.  I  heard  it  in  some  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  loiow  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Pkendergast,  I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  B-u-1-g-e-r. 

Mr.  Pkendergast.  That  is  not  his  right  name. 

Mr.  Kerner.  It  is  Joseph  Imburgio. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  It  wouldn't  be  Bulger. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Phil  D'Andrea  ? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  Just  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  know  his  father? 

Mr.  Prendergast.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner,  here  is  what  Mr.  DeLucia  said 
about  it : 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Unione  Siciliano? 

Yes,  but  that  has  been  changed  to  either  the  Italian-American  Union — 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Unione  Siciliano  was  a  society, 
that  when  he  was  in  it  Joe  Bulger  was  the  president,  Ferreta  was  the 
secretary,  and  Cocia  was  something  else;  that  he  thinks  the  address 
was  111  Washington  Street.  He  said  they  had  a  number  of  lodges  in 
Chicago.  He  said  it  is  still  operating  on  Washington  Street.  Before 
that  they  were  on  State  Street. 
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We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  can  get  any  information  on  that. 
Mr  Prendergast.  You  want  a  check  made  on  the  Unione  bicihano  i 
'   The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.     Or  its  name  may  be  changed  to  this 

Mr'  Halley.  My  guess,  Conmiissioner,  would  be  that  any  files  on 
your  old  Black  Hand  squad  would  be  the  place  where  we  might  find 
the  most  interesting  information.  n  ,      i  t 

Mr.  Prendergast.  The  old  Black  Hand  squad  was  broken  up.  i 
would  say,  maybe  in  1923.  '  «       •     ,  -o,     i 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all  right.  Any  arrests,  for  instance,  Black 
Hand  arrests,  that  you  can  show  us,  for  instance  a  group  of  people 
arrested  in  a  batch  for  Black  Hand,  would  provide  names  that  I 
think  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Going  back  even  to  1910. 

Mr.  Prendergast.  You  would  have  to  go  back  to  1910. 

Mr  Halley.  It  proved  verv  helpful  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr  Prendergast.  I  would  say  about  1917  or  1918  is  when  I  was 
assigned  to  that  district  over  there.  It  was  my  thought  I  would  love 
to  clean  up  a  Black  Hand  case,  but  I  was  never  successful.  I  think  I 
cleared  up  every  other  case  on  the  books,  but  not  a  Black  Hand  case. 
I  came  close  to  'it  several  times. 

Jklr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  would  be  interested  m  whether  or  not 
Phil  b'Andrea's  father  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  involved  m  any 

way.  .   ,  .    .         ,. 

The  Chairman.  Any  more  questions  now  of  the  commissioner  ? 

Commissioner,  we  appreciate  your  willingness  to  get  all  of  this  in- 
formation for  us  and  your  apeparance  here.  We  will  be  in  touch  with 
you  from  time  to  time.  If  there  are  any  other  matters  that  you  think 
of  that  will  be  of  help  to  us,  we  will  welcome  your  assistance  and  your 
suggestions.  . 

]Mr.  Prendergast.  I  want  vou  to  know  that  any  assistance  i  can  give 
you  will  be  forthcoming.    It  won't  be  necessary  to  ask  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record  I  understand  from  George 
Robinson  that  the  commissioner  has  been  most  helpful  at  all  times. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  received  fine  cooperation  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  help  to  Mr.  Robinson  and  this 

committee.  .  ,    , , 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  as  our  investigation  gets  on  we  will  probably 
be  seeing  more  and  more  of  you.  . 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Commissioner.  We  will  be  m  touch 
with  you  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.'  Prendergast.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen.    We  have  to  move  on  here. 

Mr.  Boyle,  my  associates  here  say  I  am  always  rushing  them.  Mr. 
Robinson? 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  S.  BOYLE.  STATE'S  ATTORNEY, 
COOK  COUNTY,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bovle.  I  think  probably  it  would  be  informative 
if  you  would  discuss  briefly  to  the  committee  what  the  functions  of 
your  office  are  and  how  it  is  organized.  i  .  ,    -r      i  i 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  operate  under  the  1870  constitution  which  I  told 
you  about  before.     The  State's  attorney  of  this  county  handles  all 
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criminal  eases  ,all  misdemeanors.  We  also  have  a  civil  branch  in  which 
we  handle  all  tax  cases  in  the  county.  That  is,  real-estate  taxes  and 
personal  proj^erty  taxes.  Under  this  consitution  we  represent  every 
elected  county  otlicial,  the  sheriiT.  county  commissioners,  the  county 
treasurer,  and  I  am  the  attorney  for  all  these  elected  officials.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  of  course  we  have  the  juvenile  court  where  we  have 
assistant  attorneys.  We  have  1121  South  State  Street  Police  Building 
where  we  have  seven  assistants.  We  have  the  criminal  building  at 
Twenty-sixth  and  California. 

As  I  said  before,  this  county  has  a  poi)ulati(Mi  of  about  4,700.000 
people.  In  order  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  county,  if  you  will  for- 
give me  for  just  a  moment,  if  you  can  visualize  this  table  as  being 
the  city  of  Chicago  within  the  center  of  the  county,  outside  in  the 
county,  in  what  we  call  the  country  towns,  live  1,000,000  people.  We 
have  Villages  of  70,000  population.  Each  one  of  those  villages  has 
its  own  police  department.  They  have  their  own  village  govern- 
ments or  citv  governments.  The  city  of  Evanston  has  70,000 ;  Cicero 
has  67,000.  ^  The  village  I  live  in,  Oak  Park,  has  about  66,000  people. 
Then  we  have  Berwin  with  about  55,000  people.  They  are  really 
cities  outside  of  Chicago  within  the  county  area.  We  prosecute  all 
cases  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  county.  The  county  has  800 
square  miles.  It  is  the  largest  county  in  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  the  biggest  law  office  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
99  assistant  State's  attornej^s.  21  assigned  to  civil  work,  and  those 
civil  cases  involve  cases  sometimes  as  much  as  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000, 
which  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  We  file  claims  in  the 
Federal  court  over  here  on  receiverships  and  bankruptcies,  and  in- 
volving the  Chicago  Transit  Authority.  We  have  had  several  cases 
of  that  type. 

Each  year  our  grand  jury  returns  3,000  indictments  on  felonies 
and  a  few  misdemeanors  M'hicli  come  from  country  towns.  As  I  told 
you,  we  have  a  oO-day  grand  jury.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State, 
under  a  case  which  I  tried,  People  v.  Umhle^ii,  which  holds  that  any 
man  charged  with  a  crime  must  be  tried  within  4  months  from  the 
date  of  arrest.  If  he  is  in  jail,  he  doesn't  have  to  make  a  demand 
for  trial,  but  if  he  is  out  on  bond  he  must  make  a  demand  in  writing 
within  that  period  of  time.  If  you  don't  try  him  within  4  months 
from  the  date  of  arrest,  not  the  date  of  indictment  but  the  date  of 
arrest,  then  he  goes  free.  We  haven't  had  anybody  discharged  under 
that  4-month  term.  At  the  beginning  of  this  court  term  we  had  400 
indictments  pending,  which  is  a  little  over  a  month's  work.  Our 
conviction  rate  for  the  calendar  year  September  1949  to  S?ptember 
1950  was  92  percent.  We  got  convictions  in  92  percent  of  our  cases. 
That  average  holds  true  in  the  criminal  counts. 

Under  the  statute  and  under  the  law,  the  State's  attorney  of  this 
county  is  merely  supposed  to  present  evidence  to  a  grand  jury  or  he 
is  supposed  to  present  cases  to  a  court  or  to  a  jury. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  do  no  investigative  work  until 
a  charge  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  what  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorney  is,  but 
we  have  gone  beyond  that.  Approximately  40  percent  of  our  crimes 
arraigned  before  the  chief  justice  of  the  criminal  court  are  people  who 
have  lived  here  less  than  90  days.  Chicago  is  the  greatest  railroad 
center  in  the  country,  and  the  same  trains  which  bring  people  in  for 
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conventions  and  business  meetings  are  the  same  trains  that  bring  you. 
When  Jndae  Harrington  was  our  chief  justice  3  years  ago  it  ran  44 
percent.  He  kept  a  complete  record  of  that.  They  had  been  here 
for  less  than  90  days.  The  police  in  Chicago  don't  know  who  they 
are  or  their  records  until  they  make  an  arrest,  of  course.  Then,  of 
course,  we  have  48  percent  of  our  crime  committed  by  colored  people. 
We  have  a  tremendous  colored  population  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  office  make  any  investigation  on  its  own 
initiative!' 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes;  we  do  at  times. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Is  that  infrequent? 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  liave  assigned  to  our  office  about  76  police  officers 
of  the  city  of  Cliicago  to  do  investigative  work.  Of  course  when  we 
(ret  a  case  we  must  investigate  it  in  order  to  get  all  the  witnesses  avail- 
able for  the  trial. 

Mr.  E.0BINS0N.  How  many  officers  in  the  police  department? 

Mr.  BoY-LE.  Seventy-six. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Under  whom  do  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  BoYLE.  They  operate  under  Captain  Gilbert,  who  is  our  chief 
investigator. 

^Ir.  Robinson.  He  is  under  your  direction  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Under  my  direction;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  doesn't  come  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  he  does  not.  He  is  loaned  to  the  State's  attorney  s 
office  and  his  salarv  is  set  up  in  the  county  budget.  His  pay  as  a 
police  captain  is  turned  back  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  gets  paid 
by  the  county. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  appointive  office? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  an  appointive  office ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  the  mayor  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No ;  by  the  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  does  your  office  operate  vis-a-vis  the  attorney 
general's  office? 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  attorney  general's  office  handles  all  appeals  with 
our  office.  In  other  words,  all  appeals  of  criminal  cases  where  we. 
get  a  conviction,  the  attorney  general  joins  in  with  us,  and  those  cases 
go  directly  to  our  supreme'  court.     Our  police  department  handles 

that.  ^    ^  ...        , 

:Mr.  Robinson.  Can  the  attorney  general  suspend  the  activities  of  a 
State's  attorney  so  far  as  any  particular  investigation  is  concerned 
and  operate  on  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  suppose  he  has  that  power.  He  never  has  that  I  know 
of,  not  here  at  least. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  in  other  areas  where 
there  are  State's  attorneys  ^ 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  has  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  he  has  no  supervisory  power  over 
you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  none  at  all.  We  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  send 
police  out  when  there  are  an;^  labor  troubles  of  any  kind.  I  think  we 
liave  the  best  labor  relations  in  the  country  in  this  area.     We  recently 
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had  a  case  where  some  fellows  from  the  United  Eleccrical  Workers 
started  a  riot  and  beat  up  some  men.  We  indicted  and  tried  them 
and  convicted  them. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  tryin^r  these  criminal  cases  which  come 
into  our  office,  we  started  November  1,  lO-tO,  on  our  own,  to  go  out 
and  make  raids  on  places  that  had  slot  machines.  Since  November  of 
1949  we  have  confiscated  and  destroyed  564  slot  machines. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  that  be  a  duty  that  you  would  take  on  because 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  failed  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  agencies  would  have  the  first  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  sheriff  of  Cook  County  is  supposed  to  do  that.  It 
wasn't  being  done  and  we  knew  there  were  slot  machines  out  in  the 
county,  so  we  sent  our  men  out  night  after  night  and  made  these  raids 
and  confiscated  564  slot  machines.  In  those  cases  every  time  we  made  a 
raid  the  man  was  fined  $100,  and  the  slot  machine  was  confiscated.  We 
felt  a  syndicate  was  operating  with  these  slot  machines,  at  a  cost  to  them 
of  about  $350,000  or  $400,000  during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  find  in  the  course  of  those  raids  that  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  slot  machine  was  confiscated  was  the  OAvner  of  the 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  In  many  instances  we  found  that  was  not  true.  They 
at  least  said  they  didn't  own  them  and  they  were  forced  upon  them. 
They  won't  tell  us  who  brought  them  in  or  who  serviced  them.  They 
walk  into  court  and  take  their  $100  fine  and  plea  of  guilty.  They  plead 
guilty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  maximum  fine  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  the  maxinunn  fine  on  first  offense.  On  the 
second  offense  you  can  fine  them  up  to  $500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  mere  possession  of  the  machine  illegal  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.     In  our  opinion,  it  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Boyle,  after  the  man  has  taken  liis  conviction  and 
his  fine,  and  therefore  is  no  longer  in  jeopardy,  would  it  be  legally  pos- 
sible to  take  him  before  a  grand  jury  and  just  make  him  tell  who  put 
the  machine  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Then  he  would  refuse  to  testify  on  the  ground  he  would 
incriminate  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  could  he  after  he  had  paid  the  fine  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  maybe  we  should  do  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  all  these 
men  from  whom  machines  were  confiiscated  and  who  would  not  tell 
where  they  got  them? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Oh,  yes.     We  have  their  names  and  the  places. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  8  or  10  of  the  most  notorious  ones,  maybe 
second  offenders  or  what  not. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  will  give  you  that  list. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  the  entire  list  of  course. 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  will  give  you  the  entire  list.  We  will  furnish  you 
with  the  entire  list. 

Mr.  Boyle.  In  addition  to  that  where  gambling  was  operating  in 
country  towns  and  we  would  warn  them  over  a  period  of  time  to 
cease  gambling,  we  would  also  send  a  letter  to  the  sheriff  of  Cook 
County  that  gambling  was  operating,  and  if  it  didn't  stop  we  indicted 
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the  chief  of  police.  We  indicted  the  chief  of  police  of  Calumet  City. 
He  was  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  criminal  court.  To  give  you  an  idea  how 
jurors  react  sometimes,  he  admitted  that  gambling  wiis  going  was 
going  on  in  the  city.  He  said  he  had  a  small  police  force  and  he  had 
to  police  the  school  crossings.  Because  of  the  taverns — I  think  there 
were  200  in  a  village  of  20,000  people,  which  paid  a  license  fee  of  $4:00 
apiece — because  of  this  income  he  said  they  had  the  lowest  tax  rate 
in  our  county.  The  people  wanted  that  sort  of  thing  out  there  and 
the  jury  found  him  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  can  get  you  the  exact  date.     I  dont  have  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  xVpproximately. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Several  months  ago.  We  also  tried  the  chief  of  po- 
lice  

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  it  or  not.  It  is  a  long- 
Polish  name.  I  think  I  have  it  here.  Just  a  minute.  I  will  get  that 
in  just  a  second.  We  also  tried  the  chief  of  police  of  Melrose  Park 
and  indicted  him.  His  name  was  Wigglesorth.  That  is  where  this 
famous  Lumber  Gardens  was  supposed  to  be  operating,  owned  by  the 
DeGrazia  brothers.  After  several  warnings  he  was  indicated  and 
tried  in  criminal  court  and  he  was  found  not  guilty.  AVe  moved  heaven: 
and  earth  to  get  conviction  in  both  of  these  cases.  In  Cicero  we  had 
the  chief  of  police  of  Cicero  before  the  grand  jury,  named  Martin 
Wojiahowski.  The  grand  jury  told  them  they  were  given  10  days 
in  which  to  clean  up  Cicero  and  in  the  meantime  he  resigned  and 
another  police  chief  took  his  place,  Christopher  Rooney,  who  is  a  very 
good  police  officer,  according  to  reports.  He  had  been  to  the  FBI 
school.     He  was  veiy  good,  according  to  reports. 

On  labor  relations  out  at  Cicero,  where  they  had  several  uprisings, 
he  handled  it  very  well.  We  sent  for  him  because  he  didn't  suppress 
gambling  in  Cicero,  and  he  resigned.  We  now  have  a  third  chief  of 
police  in  the  village  of  Cicero. 

We  apprise  every  chief  of  police  of  countr}'  towns  as  to  where  gam- 
bling places  are  located.  My  fellows  go  out,  these  investigators,  and 
check,  and  find  gambling.  It  is  easy  to  find  it.  What  they  do  is  ride 
around  and  see  a  bunch  of  cars  parked  in  front  of  some  tavern  in 
the  afternoon.  So  they  pull  in  and  that  is  where  it  is.  That  is  where 
they  are  getting  bets.     It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  most  of  the  slot  ma- 
chines are  manufactured  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr,  Boyle.  That  is  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Do  you  find  in  the  course  of  j'our  raids  any  bills  of 
sale  from  these  manufacturers  to  the  place  where  you  raid  ? 

]\Ir,  Boyle.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  are  contraband 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  are  contraband ;  jes. 

Mr,  Robinson.  In  other  words,  are  they  brought  from  some  plac^ 
outside  the  State? 

Mr.  Boyle,  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that;  no.  There  is  Mills 
Novelty.  Most  of  them  are  Mills.  Mr.  Halley  looked  at  some  of  them. 
We  had  some  Jennings.    Then  we  have  these  great  big  consoles.    They 
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are  probably  Avorth  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  We  have  any  number 
of  those. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  we  pass  the  slot  machines,  would  you  very 
briefly,  because  it  is  a  very  involved  matter,  tell  the  committee  about 
the  problem  you  had  in  getting  testimony  from  the  members  of  the 
Tam  OVShanter  Golf  (^lub? 

Mr,  Boyle.  Tam  O'Shanter  Country  Club  was  su])posed  to  be  a 

{)rivate  club  operated  by  a  maiTi  by  the  name  of  George  S.  May.  We 
lad  rumors  that  there  were  slot  machines  there  and  there  was 
gambling.  So  on  July  4  we  made  a  raid,  and  we  arrested  May  and 
we  got  27  slot  machines  in  that  place.  Then  the  grand  jury  sent 
for  the  books  and  records.  They  refused  to  bring  the  books  and 
records.  They  defied  the  grand  jury.  Judge  Miner  held  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Ryan  in  contempt  of  court.  He  admitted  he  had  the 
books,  but  he  wouldn't  bring  them  in.  He  lield  him  in  contempt  of 
court  and  sentenced  him  to  6  months  in  jail.  In  addition  to  that, 
he  held  in  abeyance  and  continued  the  other  cases  until  next  February, 
with  the  understanding  that  whatever  outcome  this  case  had  in  our 
supreme  court  he  would  decide  the  other  cases.  Some  of  those  other 
men  were  businessmen  of  high  caliber  and  high  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. They  were  officers  of  this  club.  We  know  that  May  owns 
the  golf  grounds,  the  grounds  on  which  the  club  is  located.  That  is 
one  corporation.  Another  corporation  operates  the  golf  club.  They 
pay  him  $75,000  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  grounds.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  amassed  a  fortune.  During  the  course  of  our  investigation  we 
also  discovered  that  many  years  ago  he  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  embezzlement.  He  is  supposed  to  be  an  industrial 
engineer  and  to  have  a  Nation-wide  business  and  to  be  a  very  re- 
spectable member  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  the  May  Col  ? 
Mr.  Boyle.  George  S.  May." 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  the  George  S.  May  that  was  convicted? 
Mr.  Boyle.  Many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  convicted  in  the  Tam  O'Shanter  case  ? 
Mr.  Boyle.  No,  no.    He  is  in  the  Tam  O'Shanter  case. 
The  Chairman.  He  was  convicted  of  embezzlement  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Boyle.  Some  years  ago ;  yes.     It  is  something  nobody  knows 
anything  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  evidence  that,  while  slot  machines  were 
not  available  to  the  operators  of  other  clubs,  the  Tam  O'Shanter  Club 
was  apparently  being  able  to  get  and  keep  its  slot  machines? 

]Mr.  Boyle.  There  are  a  lot  of  clubs  around  Chicago,  privately 
owned  golf  clubs,  wdio  own  their  own  slot  machines,  or  did.  We  felt 
there  was  no  connection  with  any  syndicate  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
They  owned  the  slot  machines  and  they  had  them  in  their  clubs  for 
their  use  of  their  members.  I  sent  letters  to  all  of  the  clubs  and  told 
them  it  was  illegal  to  have  a  slot  machine  and  to  take  them  down, 
^riiat  was  after  there  were  some  hold-ups.  Several  of  them  were  held 
up.  The  pressure  was  on  them  so  bad  when  we  were  taking  all  these 
hundreds  of  machines  that  they  had  to  get  them  someplace.  So  they 
went  out  and  held  up  these  clubs  and  took  the  machines  away  from 
them.  We  tried  to  trace  numbers,  but  the  numbers  of  all  of  them  had 
Leen  cMaeled  off.    We  keep  a  record  in  J.  P.  courts  of  the  iiumbers  of 
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all  slot  machines  confiscated  by  the  sheriff  as  well  as  our  office.  He 
hasn't  had  many  since  November,  since  we  started  to  do  this  work 
I  don't  know  of  any  that  he  has  had.  The  numbers  have  been  chipped 
off  of  everv  one  of  the  slot  machines. 

]SIr.  RoBixsoN.  Do  you  have  any  suspicious  as  to  who  was  concluct- 
ing  those  hokl-ups  ^  .  , 

Mr  Boyle.  No;  we  haven't.  We  have  worked  on  it  for  months. 
There  are  certain  license  numbers  that  we  have  traced  and  they  are 
faulty  license  numbers.  _ 

Mi\  Robinson.  Have  you  any  indication  at  all,  however  tlimsy,  tliat 

Vogel  was  in  back  of  it  % 

]\[r.  Boyle.  Who^ 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Vogel.  t     ^       p 

Mr  B')YLF  It  is  mv  humble  opinion  that  some  syndicate  of  some 
sort  was  in  back  of  it'because  they  wouldn't  touch  the  persons  in  the 
place  They  wouldn't  touch  their  money  or  their  pocket  books,  i  liey 
would  say,  Ve  are  not  bothering  vou.  We  want  those  slot  machines 
and  that  is  all  we  want.  That  is  all  they  took.  I  guess  the  theory  was 
that  that  wasn't  robbery. 

Mx.  Robinson.  These  were  the  clubs  that  were  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  the  machines?  T        1    1       AT 

I^lr.  Boyle.  Where  a  group  of  board  of  directors  ran  the  club.  Wo 
individual  ran  it. 

JSIr.  Robinson.  The  club  owned  the  machines. 

Mr  Boyle.  Tbev  owned  the  machines ;  that  is  right. 

^Ir.  Robinson,  that  is  not  the  usual  practice  here ;  is  it,  where  they 
own  the  machines  \ 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  private  clubs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  usual  practice 
w^as  that  outside  people  took  a  certain  percentage  of  the  operations. 

Mr  Boyle.  Nothing  like  that  at  all.  Wlien  they  startecl  to  move 
in  to  take  the  percentage  and  also  started  to  take  slot  machines,  then 
we  knocked  them  down  all  over  the  county.     All  clubs  went  down. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  true  in  the  Tarn  O'Shanter  case 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  didn't  go  down. 

Mr  Robinson,  that  outside  people  were  taking  a  percentage  { 

Mr  Boyle.  Yes ;  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  syndicate  or  an  outht  was 
operatino-  through  Tam  O'Shanter  Country  Club.  This  fellow  Ryan 
is  suijposed  to  be  Vogel's  fellow.  That  is  why  he  couldn  t  bring  m  the 
books  and  records.  He  had  to  take  a  6  months'  sentence  instead.  He 
was  there  to  protect  the  moneys  that  came  in  through  the  slot  machines 
in  the  Tam  O'Shanter  Club.  ^  ^-i       n 

Mr  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  found  anything  to  support  the  allega- 
tion that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  force  the  sale  of  that  club  to 

^^Mr^^BoYLE.  No.     I  heard  those  stories.     They  started  afterward. 

There  were  a  lot  of  stories  that  started  afterward,  but  that  is  not  tTue. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  had  any  indication  that  machines  have 

been  run  in  from  outside  the  State  ? 

INIv.  Boyle.  No.  j?  , i     m 

J^Ir.  Robinson.  Mr.  Boyle,  do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  irans- 

Aiiipricnn  CyO. . 
Mr.  Boyle."  You  mean  did  I  ever  represent  them  ?     Is  that  what 

you  mean? 
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Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Either  represent  them  or 

Mr.  RoYLE.  Do  you  mean  you  want  me  to  answer  questions  about 
vvliat  I  did  in  the  private  practice  of  law  before  I  became  State's  attor- 
ney on  December  6,  1948  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  care  to  give  any  information. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Sure,  I  will  tell  you.  I  sent  for  those  records  today. 
From  October  8, 1946,  to  June  9,  1947, 1  represented  the  Trans- Ameri- 
can Co.  on  civil  matters  only ;  that  is,  corporation  records  in  Delaware, 
corporation  records  that  they  had  to  make  returns  on  in  Sprino-field' 
111.,  and  also  the  drawing  of  some  contracts  that  they  had.  The  only 
]-)erson  I  talked  to  as  I  recall  it  was  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Burns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  an  Andrew  Burns? 

Mr.^  Boyle.  I  think  that  is  his  name.  I  haven't  cot  my  file.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  it.  I  went  out  of  the  law  business  a  month 
before  I  took  office.    I  have  had  no  law  practice  of  any  kind  since. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  office  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  December  6, 1948. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  have  the  records  of  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  had  custody  of  the  records  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  imagine  their  auditor  or  their  office.  I  never  went  to 
their  office.  The  only  time  they  ever  wanted  anything  they  came  to 
my  office.  This  fellow  Burns  would  come  to  my  office  and  bring  papers 
over,  the  necessary  papers  to  fill  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  discussions  with  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  talked  to  O'Hara ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  secretary  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  he  still  has  the  records  or 
not? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them.  They  went  out  of 
business  and  I  never  heard  any  more,  never  saw  them  since  that  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  think  I  was  through  as  their  lawyer 
before  that  ever  happened. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  anything  about  it.  We  are  very,  very  much 
interested  in  that  and  anything  that  you  can  tell  us  about  the  company. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  will.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  contract  drawn  which 
said  if  they  did  business  with  any  person  or  persons  or  any  corpora- 
tion that  was  illegal  or  broke  the  laws  of  any  State,  any  county,  or  any 
citl,  they  would  immediately  cancel  the  contract.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  this  company  that  they  did  business  with  certain  publi- 
cations, who  in  turn  sold  to  other  persons,  ostensibly  bookmakers,  but 
the  company  itself  never  sold  to  any  bookmakers  that  I  know  of.  I 
have  sme  records  here,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  we  get  to  the  nub  of  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  can  get  the  file  and  bring  it  in.    I  haven't  much  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Here  is  the  thing 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  the  only  person  or  persons  that  I  ever  repre- 
sented in  my  life  that  had  any  connection  with  anything  illegal  or 
any  connection  with  any  of  these  so-called  syndicates  or  persons. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  dealing  with  Burns,  either  Andrew  or 
Pof  Bnrns 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  never  met  Pat  Burns  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  Pat  ?  .         ,  •     t    i 

Mr  Boyle  I  met  Andrew  Burns,  and  he  showed  me  his  discharge 
from'the  Marine  Corps.  He  said,  "They  are  saying  a  lot  of  things 
about  me      Here  is  my  honorable  discharge  from  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know,  of  course,  the,  shall  we  say  rumor,  about 
Trans-American. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  learn  anything  in  the  course  ot  your  repre- 
sentation which  would  help  this  committee 

Mr.  Boyle.  If  I  did,  I  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  separating  the  rumor  from  the  truth,  as  to  who 
actually  owned  Trans-American  and  what  transpired  behind  the 


scenes 


Mr.  Boyle.  I  M'ill  bring  in  niA^  file. 

Mr.  Halley,  I  didn't  know  who  owned  Trans-American,  frankly. 
I  only  knew  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  listed. 

Mi'.  Halley.  Did  you  have  reason  to  believe,  which  a  lawyer  might 
well  have  and  properly  have,  that  there  were  other  people  m  interest 
whose  name  were  no  divulged  to  you. 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  never  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  never  talked  to 
them.     They  never  came  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Andrew  Burns  act  like  the  fellow  who  owned 
the  show  'I 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes;  he  did.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  He  was 
aboveboard  about  it.  He  said  he  worked— I  think  he  told  me  he 
worked  for  some  other  racing  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  Continental,  Ragen's  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  He  later  went  out  in  the  business  for  himself  and 
this  was  his  business  and  he  was  handling  it.  I  asked  him  about  any 
hoodlums  or  any  members  of  the  syndicate  involved,  and  he  said  there 
wasn't  any.  That  is  what  he  told  me  at  that  time  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  lie  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  represent  them  at  the  time  Ragen  was  killed? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  represent  them  after  or  before  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes;  starting  on  October  8.  I  understand  Ragen  was 
killed  in  August  of  1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  considerable  investigation  by  the  police 
department  of  Trans-American  growing  out  of  the  Ragen  killing? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  never  came  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  didn't  represent  them  on  any  case  in  which  the  police 
were  involved.  I  did  not  represent  them  in  any  courtroom  proceeding 
of  any  kind.  It  was  merely  the  making  out  of  these  various  papers 
that  were  necessary,  the  same  as  I  would  with  any  other  corporation. 
At  that  time  I  represented  175  corporations. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Boyle,  is  whether  some- 
where some  of  the  things  that  at  that  time  might  have  seemed  insignifi- 
cant to  you,  in  the  light  of  what  you  now  know,  might  acquire  signifi- 
cance and  that  you  might  by  searching  your  memory  think  of  some  of 
these  facts  that  would  help  this  committee. 
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Mr.  Boyle.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Hallky.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  statement  Ragen  made  to  the 
police  department  here  about  2  weeks  before  he  was  murdered  I 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  have  a  statement  found  in  the  vault  the  othei-  day.  It 
is  on  my  desk  and  I  think  that  is  the  statement  but  I  l)aven"t  seen  it. 
I  haven't  read  it.  I  was  not  in  the  State  attorney's  office  at  that  time. 
I  was  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  see,  in  that  statement  Ragen  told  the  police 
department  he  expected  to  be  murdered  as  a  result  of  transactions 
growing  out  of  rivalry  between  Trans-American  and  Continental.  In 
fact,  his  position  was  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to  purchase  Con- 
tinental from  him,  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  killed  because  he 
resisted  them.  He  named  certain  members  of  the  Capone  syndicate, 
I  believe,  the  Fischettis,  Accardo,  and  Guzik,  as  people  who  had 
approached  him. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  never  met  those  men.  I  never  met  Accardo,  Guzik, 
or,  who  else,  Fischetti.    I  never  met  them  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  this  committee's  problem  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  those  people  were  active  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
Trans- American  picture. 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  never  appeared  in  my  office,  never  talked  to  me 
on  the  telephone.     I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  nothing  you  know  that  would  help  us  in 
any  way  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Unless  they  were  trying  to  conceal  from  me  the  fact 
that  they  were  interested.    I  don't  know  why  they  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  may  be  that  you  just  wouldn't  have  represented 
them  if  they  did. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  probably  w^ould  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  instance,  you  didn't  know  the  connection  Trans- 
American  with  the  murder  investigation  of  Ragen,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  read  it  in  the  paper;  yes.  A  man  comes  into  my 
office  to  have  me  represent  him  on  civil  matters.  I  am  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  and  I  represented  him  for  a  period  of  about  9 
months.  The  total  fees  I  received  for  representing  them  over  that 
period  of  time  w^as  $2,500.  In  that  year  I  have  a  record  of  what  I 
made.  I  think  I  made  about  forty  thousand-some-odd  dollars  in  my 
law  business.  By  the  time  I  got  through  paying  my  tax  on  this  I 
probably  made  about  5  or  6  hundred  dollars.  It  was  just  another 
corporation  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  w'as  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  According  to  my  records,  which  I  sent  for  this  noon — 
a  couple  of  fellow^s  asked  me  about  it  out  there,  and  I  said  I  would 
get  my  records — October  8,  1946. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  that  go  back  to  1945  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  no.  1946.  Someone  else  had  represented  them. 
I  understand  some  big  law  firm  in  New  York  represented  them  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  help  them  incorporate  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  I  did  not.    This  was  after  they  were  incorporated. 

June  9,  1947,  is  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  any  of  these  fellows  or 
had  anything  to  do  with  tliem. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  your  file  here  ? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  No;  I  have  not.  My  files  are  at  my  house  and  I  will 
get  my  files  for  the  committeee ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Yon  never  saw  their  records  at  all? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  know  whether  they  kept  any  records? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  assumed  that  they  did.  I  didn't  see  them.  I  never 
filed  any  income-tax  returns  for  them  or  anything  at  all.  I  under- 
stood they  had  an  auditor  who  did  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
appeared  in  court  for  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  their  auditor  was? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  but  my  record  might  show  it.  I  suppose  he  wrote 
letters  giving  me  a  breakdown  for  the  filing  of  the  papers  in  Delaware. 
It  was  a  Delaware  corporation. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  Every  so  often  under  those  rules  of  the  Delaware 
law  you  must  file  certain  statements  as  to  each  corporation,  and  that 
was  done.  Also  the  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois  insists  that  you  file 
for  a  foreign  corporation,  which  this  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  :Mr.  Bernstein  represented 
them  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  any  capacity. 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  not  at  that  time.  If  he  did,  he  never  told  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  the  name  of  Mr.  Samelson? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No.  But  I  will  check  and  let  you  know.  The  name 
meant  nothing  to  me  if  it  wasn't  in  a  letter.  I  didn't  talk  to  any  man 
by  that  name  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  where  we  could  find  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  I  don't.  I  have  never  seen  him  since  the  last  day 
I  came  down.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  probably  wouldn't  even 
know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  sort  of  services  did  they  need  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Assistance  in  filing  corporation  papers,  drawing  of 
contracts.  I  will  have  to  get  the  file.  As  I  say,  I  had  other  business 
at  that  time.  In  fact,  I  had  a  pretty  fair  law  practice,  and  probably 
should  have  stayed  in  it.  So  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  let  me 
say  that  since  I'have  been  State's  attorney  for  the  county  I  sold  a  six- 
fiat  building  that  I  had  a  half  interest  in,  and  I  got  $11,000  for  it. 
There  was  no  mortgage.  In  addition  to  that  I  had  an  interest  in  a 
subdivision  that  I  acquired  before  I  became  State's  attorney  and  I 
sold  my  interest  in  that,  and  after  paying  the  loan  to  the  bank  I  got 
about  $8,000.  That  in  addition  to  my  salary  has  been  spent,  and,  if 
the  committee  is  interested,  they  can  have  any  books  or  records  I  have. 
You  can  have  my  check  book.  You  can  have  the  key  to  my  safety  de- 
posit box  and  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  go  and  look  in  it.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  this  affair.  I  never  took  a  nickel  in  my  life.  I  want 
to  "make  this  statement  under  oath.  I  have  never  taken  a  nickel  in 
my  life.  I  never  allowed  these  fellows  to  contribute  to  my  campaign. 
I  didn't  take  any  campaign  contributions  from  any  persons  that  I 
thought  had  any  touch  or  any  connection  with  any  syndicate  of  any 
kind  or  any  gamblers  or  any  lawbreakers.  Of  course,  at  that^  time 
maybe  it  was  because  I  was  a  five-to-one  shot  and  they  weren't  too 
interested.    The  Friday  before  election  a  couple  of  those  lawyers  called 
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me  up  and  ^Yanted  to  see  me  and  I  said  ''No,''  I  didn't  wish  to  see  them. 
That  was  Brodkin  and  Bieber,  wlio  represent  these  fellows.  I  said 
I  wasn't  interested  and  didn't  want  to  see  them,  that  I  would  rather 
be  defeated  than  to  have  help  from  certain  types  of  peo])le.  I  am  just 
sayinir  that  because  this  thing-  may  be  distorted.  Frankly,  it  was 
just  another  law  suit,  another  corporation. 

jNIr.  Robinson.  My.  Boyle,  this  is  a  question  I  believe  I  asked  the 
mayor.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  can  do  a  very  proper  and  good 
investigatiA-e  job  so  far  as  suppressing  gambling  who  engages  in 
gambling  himself? 

Mr.  BoYLE.  How  do  you  mean  that  ?  If  he  goes  to  the  track  and 
makes  a  bet  or  if  he  bets  on  a  handbook  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  take  either  one. 

]Mr.  BoTLE.  Do  you  want  my  personal  opinion? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  he  cannot.  As  State's  attorney,  I  will  not  go  to  a 
race  track  and  I  will  not  make  bets  on  a  handbook,  and  I  have  never  bet 
on  a  horse  since  I  have  been  State's  attorney.  I  will  be  very  frank 
with  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  that  anyone  who  is  in  investigative 
work,  whether  connected  with  the  police  department  or  with  your 
office,  could  do  a  good  job  if  he  was  engaging  in  gambling  or  wagering 
himself  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  mean  wagering  on  horses  ? 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  would  be  suspect,  yes,  because  frankly  of  these  76 
policemen  that  I  have  in  my  office,  about  65  of  them  are  young  GI's 
who  came  out  of  the  last  war.  Most  of  them  have  had  training  in  the 
Army,  and  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  If  you  don't  think  it  is 
tough  to  cret  out  and  get  these  slot  machines  without  having  these 
fellows  ofler  by  means  of  bribes,  believe  me  it  is  tough,  because  they 
know  every  time  3'OU  take  a  slot  machine  it  is  going  to  cost  them  about 
$500  including  the  loss  of  the  slot  machines.  I  know  I  have  honest 
men  who  go  out  on  these  jobs  or  I  never  would  have  gotten  this  many 
machines.  I  trust  them  and  I  know  that  they  are  honest  and  capable. 
These  are  policemen  I  am  talking  about.  (Df  course  we  have  other 
investigators  at  work  with  them  who  go  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  this  group  of  policemen  who  are  assigned  to 
your  office  been  equally  as  energetic  in  suppressing  the  bookmaking 
establishments? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  have  not  been,  no,  because  I  didn't  feel  that  that 
was  my  job.  I  moved  over  the  line  on  the  slot  machines  and  have 
taken  that  upon  myself.  I  write  letters  to  the  sheriff  on  handbooks. 
Wherever  my  fellows  see  a  handbook  operating,  they  make  a  report. 
I  have  men  working  in  the  county.  They  work  every  afternoon.  No 
one  knows  who  the}'  are,  but  they  send  me  written  reports  of  hand- 
books operating.  1  have  sent  thousands  of  letters  to  the  sheriff  of 
Cock  County  telling  him  about  these  handbooks  operating.  I  have 
sent  letters  to  every  chief  of  police.  If  they  don't  do  anything  about  it 
and  they  are  still  running,  we  indict  the  chief  of  police.  The  sheriff 
at  least  sends  the  report  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  nothing  has  been  done  about 
it? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  Insofar  as  the  sheriff  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  am  afraid  that  is  true.  He  has  done  some  things; 
yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  any  explanation  in  vour  mind  as  to  why  he 
hasn't? 

Mr.  Boyle.  It  could  be  only  a  suspicion  and  I  don't  want  to  give  you 
that. 

The  Chaieman.  You  mean,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  handbooks  are  operating 
out  in  the  county  promiscuously? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Xot  any  more.  We  put  that  Lumber  Gardens  out  of 
business.  Wherever  we  put  pressure  on.  like  in  Cicero,  they  close 
down.  They  move  around.  If  I  start  policing  the  county  and  start 
policing  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  wont  be  able  to  try  the  criminal  cases 
that  I  have  pending  in  the  State's  attorney's  office,  those  that  come  in 
day  after  day.  We  have  about  280  murder  cases.  I  think  we  tried 
188  murder  cases  last  year,  and  they  are  important  cases  to  this  com- 
munity. We  have  sex  cases,  we  have  vicious  rape  cases,  burglaries, 
and  robberies,  and  other  types  of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. There  has  been  some  talk  in  the  paper  about  Mr.  Gilbert. 
What  is  he? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Chief  investigator  of  the  State's  attorney's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appoint  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes ;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  him  having  so 
much  money  or  something.  I  have  an  open  mind  on  the  matter.  I 
don't  Imow  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  appeared  before  the  Chicago  Crime  Connnission 
and  offered  to  bring  in  his  income-tax  returns  for  10  years  and  show 
them  where  he  got  his  money.  He  admits  he  has  some  money  and  says 
that  he  made  it  through  some  public  service  company  of  northern  In- 
diana. I  am  not  sure  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  it.  He  is  also 
a  great  friend  of  Dan  Rice,  the  grain  broker.  He  has  made  money 
with  him.     He  used  to  live  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  about  Mr.  Gilbert  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  finest  policemen  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  doubt  his  integrity  or 
honesty  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Not  since  I  have  been  State's  attorney.  That  is  what 
3^ou  want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  told  him  to  go  out  and  get  these  slot  machines  and  he 
hasn't  fumbled  once.  There  haven't  been  any  tip-offs,  and  that  is  im- 
portant on  these  gambling  raids. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  didn't  have  any  question  to  doubt 
him  since  you  had  been  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  all  I  can  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  contact  with  him  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes:  I  did  as  assistant  State's  attorney.  I  was  there 
from  1033  to  1939  as  assistant  State's  attorney  for  Cook  County  and 
I  tried  a  lot  of  murder  cases.     He  is  a  verv  efficient  man. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  question  him  prior  to 
tlie  time  you  became  State's  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No.  First  of  all,  let's  understand  each  other.  He  is 
probably  the  most  efficient  police  officer  and  one  of  the  hardest- working 
police  officers  I  have  ever  known.  When  he  gets  on  a  case  he  works 
day  and  night.  He  works  on  nearly  every  murder  case  we  have  in  the 
office.  He  works  all  night  and  never  stops.  He  is  a  terrific  worker. 
He  has  cracked  several  cases  for  us  which  were  supposed  to  be  impos- 
sible in  these  country  towns.  In  one  case  where  two  police  officers  were 
shot  and  one  was  killed,  he  went  out  ihere  and  took  over  and  solved 
the  case  and  a  man  was  sentenced  to  death. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  it  charged — I  don't  know  whether  in 
the  paper  or  in  one  of  these  articles  that  have  been  written — that  since 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  in  there,  there  had  been  no  charge  made  against 
any  of  these  racketeers  like  the  Fischettis  and  what  not ;  that  none  of 
them  had  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Not  by  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  there  any  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  assume  the  police  department  of  Chicago  would  make 
an  arrest  first  of  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  don't  operate  in  the  city  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  do  not  because  I  have  confidence  in  the  mayor  of 
Chicago.     I  have  confidence  in  somebody  along  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  the  jurisdiction.  Your  people 
police  all  these  towns  and  suburbs  out  in  the  county  outside  the  city. 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  do  police  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  your  opinion,  then,  that  it  would  be  just 
because  they  weren't  operating  in  the  county  outside  the  city  if  none 
of  them  had  been  arrested. 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right.  They  haven't  committed  any  crimes  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  If  they  had,  of  course,  we  would  arrest 
them  and  have  writs  sworn  out  and  have  them  released  afterward. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Boyle,  how  much  does  your  position  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  $15,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  elected  for  how  long  a  term  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Four  years.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  of  that 
is  paid  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Every  State's  attorney  in  Illinois  gets 
$1,200  from  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  4-year  term. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  Then  I  get  $13,800  a  year  from  the  county  of 
Cook.     Of  course,  they  take  deductions  before  they  give  me  my  check. 

The  Chair^ian.  When  you  ran,  did  you  run  with  the  blessing  of  the 
organization  here  or  did  you  buck  them  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  I  ran  with  their  blessing  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  talking  some  time  back  that  you  had  run 
two  or  three  times,  something  once  before.    What  was  that? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Well,  that  goes  away  back.  In  1028  I  ran  for  State 
representative  as  an  indejiendent  and  I  was  defeated.  In  1939  I  ran  for 
alderman  of  the  sixteenth  w^ard  in  Chicago  against  the  organization. 
The  regular  organization  man  was  ward  committeeman  and  Demo- 
cratic alderman,  had  been  there  for  21  years,  and  I  defeated  him.  In 
1940  I  ran  against  him  for  committeeman  and  I  was  defeated  by  about 
600  votes  out  of  26,000.    In  1942  I  handled  Paul  Douglas'  campaign 
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as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  I  was  still 
in  the  city  council  at  that  time.  After  1U43  1  dropped  completely  out 
of  politics  and  went  into  the  practice  of  the  law  and  stayed  there  until 
out  of  a  clear  sky  they  asked  me  to  run  for  State's  attorney  ot  Cook 
County.    I  say  I  was  surprised  and  that  is  the  truth. 

The  Chaikmax.  In  the  private  practice  were  you  with  a  firm? 

Mr.  BoTLE.  No,  I  was  by  myself.  I  had  other  lawyers  working  for 
me.  I  had  a  list  of  my  earnings  here  for  those  years.  I  ran  over  $40,000 
each  year  prior  to  mV  taking^the  othce  of  State's  attorney. 

The  CiiAraMAN.  During  tliose  last  few  days  in  your  race  for  State's 
attorney  there  were  some  people  who  called  you  representing  these 
gang  elements  ^ 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  assume  they  represented  them  because  they  do  repre- 
sent them  in  court  and  have  for  many  years. 

The  Chau^man.  They  called  you  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  and  wanted  to  come  over  to  see  me  and  I  said  I  didn't 
want  to  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  what  they  wanted  to  see  you  about  ^ 

]\lr.  Boyle.  They  wanted  to  make  a  donation  to  my  campaign.  I 
said  "No,"  I  wasn't  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  their  names? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Lawyers  by  the  name  of  Brodkin  &  Bieber. 

The  Chairman. "Who  did  they  represent? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  represented  for  sometime  the  so-called  syndicate 
fellows  in  the  courts  and  gambling  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  Capone  and  (luzik  and  Fischettis  and 
that  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  we  all  get  a  lot  of  anonymous  letters.  I  got 
one  here  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  thought  I  would  read 
it  for  the  record  and  turn  it  over  to  you  or  somebody  if  it  would  be  of 
any  help  to  you.  I  think  it  came  in  this  envelope,  October  2,  which  is 
here. 

Jack  (Jake)  Guzik  and  Charles  Fischetti  ordered  Lt.  Bill  Drury  killed.  Giizik 
sent  word  to  his  North  Side  triggermen  Dominic  Nnccio  and  two  other  Dominies 
(called  the  three  Doms)  and  Nuccio  supplied  three  shotguns  and  .45  caliber  pistol 
for  job.  After  killing,  killers  returned  to  Nuccio's  saloon  and  hid  guns.  Every- 
one knows  the  Doms'  last  names.  Now  go  and  get  them  lined  up  for  electric 
chair.     They  have  good,  crooked  lawyers  known  as  BB  boys. 

That  has  been  handled  around  here.  .1  don't  know  whether  there 
are  any  fingerprints  on  it  or  not. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  Drury  murders.  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  anything  we  can  do,  but  if  you  have  any  suggestions  about 
anything  that  we  can  do  to  help  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  have  been  working  on  the  thing,  as  you  probably 
know.  I  talked  to  Ricca,  Campagna,  and  Gioe  and  we  did  get  some 
answers  from  them  because  they  had  to  answer  us.  Of  course,  they 
have  airtight  alibis  for  the  night  of  the  killing. 

Mr.  Kerxer.  I  think  the  committee  should  probably  know  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle 

Mr.  BoYLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerner.  Informing  him  if  he  did  find  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  Federal  violation  in  either  of  these  two  killings,  if  he  would  in- 
form our  office  we  would  try  to  get  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  in  the  matter  to  assist  in  findincr  tlie  killers.     That  was  with  the 
wish  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  I  called  and  then  sent  a  telegram 
and  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  also.  I  got  a  letter  back  from 
Howard  McGrath  that  if  we  found  any  connection  at  all,  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  our  report  and  would  take  the  matter  up  for  appropri- 
ate action.  fLL 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Boyle,  did  you  take  a  statement  from  an  accoimt- 
ant  named  Brantman  ? 
Mr.  Boyle.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  that  relate  to  a  certain  alleged  activity  of  an 
attorney  representing  Drury^ 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right.     Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  name  first. 

Mr.  Boyle.  His  name  was  Louis  Kutner. 

Mr  Halley.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  the  statement  you 
took  from  Brantman? 

Mr.  BoYM.  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  fii-st  of  all  that  I  got  some  in- 
formation that  Kutner  knew  something  about  Drury's  case«  He 
was  Drury's  and  Connelly's  lawyer.  So  I  called  him  up  and  told 
him  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  I  said  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  He  came 
out  to  my  office  and  told  me  a  story  that  he  represented  a  fellow  by  the 
naine  of  Russell  and  that  Russell  later  denied  that  he  represented  him. 
So  1  asked  him  if  Mr.  Drui-y  was  working  with  him  on  the  Russell 
matter  and  he  said  no,  he  was  not.  He  told  about  having  contacted 
Mr.  Halley  and  he  was  supposed  to  surrender  to  Mr.  Halley  and  he 
got  a  subpena  from  you.  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  represent  Rus- 
sell, and  it  was  rather  a  vague  story.  He  finally  gave  me  the  name  of 
Brantman,  an  auditor.  I  got  hold  of  Brantman  and  had  him  come 
out  to  my  office  and  I  took  a  statement  from  Brantman.  Brantman's 
story  was  that  he  represented  Russell  as  an  accountant.  He  also  rep- 
resented Ralph  Capone.  The  other  day  I  asked  Ricca  and  Campagna 
it  they  knew  him,  and  Campagna  said  he  did  some  work  for  him  and 
also  did  some  work  for  Gioe.  I  asked  Gioe.,  and  he  admitted  some 
years  ago  he  did  some  income-tax  work  for  him.  Brantman  said  that 
Kutner  called  him  and  told  him  he  could  lielp  his  client,  Russell 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  give  the  full  details  ? 
.  ^'^y-  ^OYLE-  Then  Brantman  said  he  would  like  to  meet  with  Kutner 
in  his  office  and  would  bring  Russell  with  him.  So  Russell  went  over 
there  and  met  with  Kutner  and  Brantman.  I  asked  Brantman  what 
the  conversation  was  about  and  he  said  Kutner  told  him  he  could  help 
him  that  innocuous  questions  would  be  asked  and  he  would  be  let  go 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  this  conversation  occur « 
^.^nnf??^^'"'  P'  ^'^J^^^:'^  0^^^-     Brantman  said  Kutner  wanted  a 
Sn  Ann  "^  addition  to  that  he  wanted  between  $25,000  and 

<pO0,00U. 

When  Kutner  did  come  to  my  office  he  wanted  police  protection  He 
said  he  wanted  police  protection.  We  have  six  of  our  policemen,  who 
could  be  doing  other  work,  guarding  him. 

Mr.  Halley   Did  Brantman  tell  you  any  more  about  Kutner's 
relations  with  Russell  ? 
^^^^•.^OYLE.  He  said  that  Kutner— do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  all 
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Mr.  Halley.  Absolutely.  I  xN-oiild  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  state- 
Mr.  Boyle.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  both  statements.^  He  said  that 
Kiitner  presumably  was  talking  on  the  phone  to  the  Senator  m  tlie 
office  putting  on  an  act  for  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  would  surrender  Mr. 
Russell  and  he  wanted  a  subpena  and  the  subpena  would  be  sent  to 
the  office ;  that  later  on  Russell  refused  to  accept  the  subpena  and  said 
he  didn't  want  Kutner  to  represent  him  any  longer,  and  about  a  month 
later  Brantman  got  a  call  from  Russell  and  he  said  to  Brantman, 
"What  is  the  idea  of  bringing  me  to  Kutner  \  He  is  heating  me  up 
with  the  committee  and  all  over  the  country  and  I  never  did  any  harai 
to  him.  I  never  even  hired  him.  He  is  not  my  lawyer  and  why  is  he 
te]ling  these  stories  about  me,  trying  to  put  me  in  jail  ?" 

Brantman  said  at  that  time  he  was  a  little  tough  about  it,  that  Rus- 
sell was  very  put  out  about  Kutner's  activity  against  Russell,  whom  he 
no  longer  represented. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  statement. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  When  the  Drury  killing  came  along,  Kutner  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  also  was  in  jeopardy.  , 

Mr.  BoYLE.  Yes.  He  has  six  policemen  assigiied  to  him  from  my 
office  now,  on  three  shifts.  He  was  very  excited  and  he  talked  to  some 
+"riend  of  his  and  they  said,  "You  had  better  be  careful."  He  talks  at 
length,  quite  a  gabby  fellow.     He  goes  into  flights  of  fancy  about  how 

wonderful  he  is.  ■    i  ■   •  i     i   i    x 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  any  information  about  any  individual  tliat 
Drury  might  have  been  ready  to  give  evidence  about  or  to  bring  in  to 
testify  % 

Mr.  Boyle.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  new  name  in  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No.  If  he  did,  I  will  get  the  statement  and  give  you  the 
statement.  It  is  a  complete  question  and  answer  statement  of  both  of 
them.     It  should  help  you.  .       .  n         ^,  • 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  does  the  Drury  investigation  stand  at  this 

time?  „    ,  .  ,        , 

Mr  Boyle.  Lt.  Andrew  Aiken,  the  chief  of  detectives,  has  been 
working  on  it  day  and  night,  I  know  that.  He  has  fifty-some  police- 
men assigned  to  the  Drury  killing.  Our  office  has  been  working  on  it. 
I  have  men  assigned  to  the  Drury  case.  There  is  an  investigator  out 
here  now  down  in  Indiana  about  some  fellow  who  was  shot  clown  there, 
a  former  inmate  of  Michigan  State  Penitentiary,  who  was  a  former 
cellmate  of  Yaros  or  Petry  when  originally  arrested.  He  went  down 
there  to  get  some  bullets  and  ballistics  going  back  to  the  old  Ragen  case. 
They  think  maybe  some  connection  there  is  possible.  I  don  t  know 
what  Mr.  Drury  had  been  doing  lately,  except  that  Kutner  did  tell 
me  he  had  o-iven  a  lot  of  information  down  in  Florida.  I  took  a  state- 
ment from'^Connelly  also.  Connelly  told  me  that  Drury  m  Florida 
would  point  out  these  hoodlums,  these  known  gangsters,  who  woulcl 
come  down  to  Florida  and  was  working  with  a  man  on  the  Miami 
News,  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  boy  named  Petit. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Petit,  that  is  right.  He  gave  Petit  a  lot  of  information 
about  these  fellows.  He  would  go  into  night  clubs  and  restaurants 
and  look  around  and  find  certain  fellows  and  give  that  information  to 
Petit      Connelly  seemed  to  think  that  that  might  have  had  something 
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to  do  with  his  killing.  He  mentioned  some  people  in  St.  Paul.  The 
name  was  Terhune.  I  wnll  give  you  that  statement  also.  He  also 
mentioned  a  group  in  St.  Louis  called  the  Rocky  Gang,  some  name 
like  that,  and  he  gave  me  their  names.  He  mentioned  a  group  in 
Cleveland.  He  gave  me  three  names  in  Cleveland  of  fellows  that 
Drury  had  been  exposing  to  this  new^spaper.  He  said  he  also  worked 
with  this  fellow  Velie  on  Collier's  magazine. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  confront  Kutner  with  Brantman's 
charges? 

Mr.  BoYi.E.  No ;  I  never  had  an  opportunity,  but  I  will. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  it  interfere  with  your  investigation  if  he  were 
confronted  with  those  charges  here? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  not  a  bit.  I  think  he  should  be  confronted  here. 
I  will  liave  those  over  today  if  you  want  them,  those  statements. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Anything  else? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  say  in  connection  with  this  we 
appreciate  your  telegram.  We  sent  you  a  telegram,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Robinson  to  write  in  more  detail.  The  only  thing  we  had  on  Drury 
was  that  he  had  written  us  about  employment,  which  had  not  worked 
out.    We  had  some  exchange  of  letters. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Most  of  this  information  that  Bill  Drury  had,  unless 
it  Avas  something  developed  lately,  liad  been  printed.  This  fellow 
Connelly  told  me  he  worked  with  Leyton  Mortimer  and  he  was  going 
to  work  with  him  on  a  new  book  about  Florida,  something  along  those 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  found  out,  he  furnished  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation to  the  Cox  Newspapers,  and  this  chap  F'etit — I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Drury  knew  of  it  or  not,  but  I  assume  he  did — passed  on  to 
us  a  memorandum  that  Di-ury  had  furnished  to  him.  From  time  to 
time  a  chap,  Lowery,  in  Washington,  would  pass  on  to  me  informa- 
tion, something  that  had  come  from  Drury,  about  things  in  Florida 
and  otherwise.     That  is  the  whole  connection  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  you  know,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  weeks  before 
the  murder,  Kutner  wrote  a  letter  to  the  committee,  addressed  I  be- 
lieve to  me,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  bring  Drury  and  Connelly  l)efore  • 
the  committee  to  testify,  that  they  were  his  clients  and  he  wanted  to 
produce  them. 

]\Ir.  Boyle.  He  told  me  the  reason  he  wanted  a  subpena  was  to  pro- 
tect Drury,  not  Connelly.  He  wanted  a  subpena  to  protect  Drury 
and  he  wanted  a  subpena  for  himself.  Then  they  would  be  under 
the  protection  of  this  committee.     That  is  wdiat  he  told  me.  , 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  you  had  the  full  facts,  but  for  your  infor- 
mation these  are  the  facts  as  I  understand  them,  and  George  Robinson 
may  have  certain  additional  information.  Kutner  wrote  such  a  let- 
ter, but  not  asking  for  a  subpena,  simply  saying,  as  I  recall  the  letter, 
that 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  the  letter? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  recall  the  letter. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  letter  may  be  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  a  copy  of  it  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Halley.  Kutner  will  have  it,  offering  to  ]n'oduce  two  people  to 
testify.  The  letter  was  not  acknowledged  in  writing  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  certain  intimations  of  the  Brantman  matter 
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had  come  to  my  attention,  but  when  I  visited  Chicago  I  asked  Mr.  Rob- 
inson to  get  ill  touch  with  Kutner.  Kutner  had  been  telephoning  all 
day  to  reach  me  in  Chicago.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  but  asked  ^Nlr.  Rob- 
inson on  my  departure  to  call  Kutner.  Mr.  Robinson  was  in  the 
process  of  getting  in  touch  with  ]SIr.  Kutner  when  the  murder  oc- 
curred. Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  desire  of  Kutner 
to  bring  Drury  and  Connelly  in  as  witnesses  and  the  murder,  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing. 

The"  Chairman.  I  thought  you  called. 

IVIr.  Halley.  George  will  bring  it  up  to  date  now\ 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  call  Kutner,  the  sole  purpose  being  to  tell 
him  that  you  had  been  unable  to  call  him  and  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  Drury.  I  told  him  that  I  would  call  Drury  since  I  had 
Drury 's  numlWr.  and  arrange  for  some  time  to  interview  him. 

jNIr.  B0YT.E.  You  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  called  Drury's  house.  I  didn't  reach  him  but 
reached  his  wife.  He  was  to  call  back  at  7 :  30.  I  think  I  passed  on 
that  information  to  you.  Kutner  called  me  back  later  at  night,  and 
that  is  the  first  time  I  heard  about  his  asking  for  protection. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  hadn't  asked  for  a  subpena.  He  simply  said  he 
wanted  to  arrange  to  bring  them  in  to  give  their  testimony  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ask  you  for  a  subpena  for  protection  ? 

I^Ir.  Robinson.  Xot  until  after  the  Drury  killing. 

The  Chairman.  He  wanted  one  himself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  talking  mostly  about  Connelly.  I  didn't 
get  the  indication  that  he  wanted  one  for  himself,  although  he  was 
a  little  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  did  want  one  for  himself.  This  happened 
the  following  day.  It  adds  to  the  mystery  and  what  not.  Lester 
Velie  called  me  from  New  York  rather  frantically  saying  that  he  had 
been  in  touch  with  Kutner.  and  Kutner  was  in  a  terrible  shape,  locked 
in  his  office  and  afraid  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  had  to  send  a  policeman  down  to  take  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  He  asked  if  there  was  anything  I  can  do.  I  said, 
"I  don't  know  a  thing  in  the  world  I  can  do."  He  said,  "I  think  he 
was  trying  to  help  you  fellows  and  you  ought  to  do  something  to  help 

So  Lester  gave  his  telephone  number,  and  said,  "If  you  get  a  Federal 
subpena  served  on  him  to  appear  before  your  committee,  at  least  that 
might  scare  somebody  olf,  that  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
iunsdiction.    Would  you  call  him  up?"  n      n 

I  thought  just  to  get  what  information  he  might  have  1  would  call 
him  up.  ^So  I  called  him  on  the  telephone  and  he  said  he  was  scared 
to  death.    He  had  been  in  his  office  and  afraid  to  get  out. 

I  said,  "Well,  I  have  a  subpena  written  out  right  here,  and  I  will 
read  it  to  you."  . 

He  said,  "Don't  read  it  to  me.    I  will  accept  it  quick. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  frightened  or  was  a 

publicitv  seeker.  .  .,  i  •.     n  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  said,  "I  must  read  it  to  you,    so  1  read  it  all  to 
him  and  made  a  notation  on  the  back,  "Served  by  having  read  it. 
Meantime  somebody  had  been  in  touch  with  you,  George,  to  go  over 
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and  actually  serve  one  on  him,  which  I  think  was  done.  I  asked  him 
as  of  that  time  what  he  could  tell  me  about  the  matter  and  he  couldn't 
tell  me  anythino-  on  the  telephone.  I  asked  him  to  tell  Mr.  Kobinson 
or  you  anythintj-  he  had  to  tell  so  we  could  help  get  the  matter  solved. 

Air.  Boyle.  May  I  say  something  off  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  White.  I  have  one  technical  question,  Mr.  Boyle.  I  am  told 
that  Drury  was  shot  not  only  with  a  shotgun,  but  four  .45  slugs  pierced 
his  head  in  a  row  right  across  through  his  forehead;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  not  my  understanding.  He  was  shot  witli  a 
shotgun,  one  .4.5  slug  was  in  the  ceiling  of  the  garage,  and  the  other 
.45  slug  went  through  the  hood  of  the  car.  They  cut  that  out  and  got 
the  smashed  bullet.  The  things  that  actually  killed  him  were  these 
three  shotgun  blasts,  four  blasts,  right  across  the  windshield. 

Mr.  White.  You  mean  buckshot  pellets  that  pierced  the  windshield 
or  four  separate  blasts  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Four  separate  blasts  that  made  holes  about  this  big 
around,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  right  in  a  line,  the  four  of  them 
right  through  a  windshield  one  after  the  other.  You  know  these  leaden 
pellets  you  have  in  the  shotgun.  The  shotgun  is  what  killed  him,  and 
not  the  .45,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  may  be  incorrectly  informed,  but  I  suggest  in  case 
this  other  story  is  correct  that  there  were  four  .45  slugs  in  his  forehead, 
in  a  direct  line  and  closely  spaced,  it  would  seem  improbable  that  those 
could  have  been  made  by  someone  firing  an  automatic  pistol,  but  more 
likely  they  would  be  made  by  someone  firing  a  machine  gun,  which  of 
course  first  is  the  same  as  a  .45  pistol.  If  it  had  been  a  machine  gun 
it  w^ould  be  a  very  material  point.  The  Federal  Government  would 
have  some  jurisdiction  because  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  machine 
gun  was  not  a  licensed  one,  and,  secondly,  it  would  show  a  greater 
gang  influence  than  perhaps  a  pistol  would.  People  who  carry  ma- 
chine guns  are  more  closely  connected  with  organized  crime  than 
people  who  carry  .45's. 

Mr.  BoYi.E.  Shotguns  can  be  a  pretty  good  weapon  too. 

]Mr.  White.  Yes.    I  understand  two  weapons  were  used,  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  theory  of  the  police,  of  Andy  Aiken,  from  talking 
to  him,  is  that  the  shots  from  the  .45's  were  used  to  keep  him  in  the 
car,  in  other  words,  to  drive  him  in  his  corner  where  the  fellow  had 
the  shotgun.    That  is  their  theory. 

Mr.  White.  I  suggest  if  there  were  four  .45  holes,  it  would  merit 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  a  machine  gun  or  an  automatic.  If  it  was 
a  machine  gun  I  think  it  would  be  worth  inquiring  into. 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  slugs  could  have  been  from  a  machine  gun.  They 
were.  45  slugs. 

Mr.  White.  No  one  saw  the  gun,  of  course.  Since  both  guns  used 
the  same  cartridge 

Mr.  Boyle.  Frankly  I  thought  I  got  a  break.  A  fellow  called  the 
Tribune  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  the  killing,  the  vice 
president  of  an  insurance  company.  He  was  walking  about  a  block 
from  the  scene  of  the  killing,  and  he  heard  the  five  explosions  and 
about  5  minutes  to  7  a  man  got  in  a  car  at  the  curb  and  drove  off  north 
on  Lincoln  Avenue,  which  is  about  a  block  away,  and  as  he  did  a  street- 
car hit  him  and  his  car  caught  on  the  front  step  of  the  streetcar.    The 
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thing  that  attracted  this  man's  attention  was  that  he  tried  to  get  away 
by  swinging  the  wheel  and  gunning  the  car  and  finally  he  broke  the 
step  of  the  streetcar  off  and  got  away.  The  streetcar  got  the  license 
number  and  it  developed  he  had  been  in  a  tavern  at  that  point  drinking 
all  afternoon  and  didn't  even  remember  the  accident.  We  thought 
we  had  a  red-hot  lead  and  worked  a  couple  of  days  on  that.  Of  course 
you  run  into  a  blind  alley  in  all  cases  of  tliis  type,  but  we  thought  we 
had  something. 

The  Chair:man.  Do  you  think  the  possibility  of  his  appearance 
before  our  committee  or  that  he  was  going  to  talk  before  our  committee 
is  any  clue  or  is  that  just  1  of  15  or  20  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  one  of  many.  The  question  is :  Did  he  know 
anything  other  than  that  which  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  in' that  connection  they  might  have  at- 
tached a  little  more  significance  to  his  coming  before  a  committee  and 
just  telling  the  Herald  American  or  the  Cox  newspapers  or  Lester 
Velie  or  Lee  Mortimer  about  something. 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  true.  Of  course  these  names  that  Connelly 
gave  me  are  names  that  he  had  dug  up,  having  records  in  connection 
with  these  outfits.  These  men  that  Drury  exposed  in  Cleveland,  in 
St.  Paul,  in  St.  Louis,  and  spots  like  that,  so-called  respectable  citizens 
up  to  that  time,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  That  is  a 
theory,  of  course. 

Mr.  White.  Does  Connelly  feel  that  this  association  with  Drury  in 
any  manner  now  puts  him  in  a  precarious  position  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  has  a  police  card.  He  hold  me  he  didn't  care  wheth- 
er he  had  it  or  not.  They  told  me  he  sat  in  a  tavern  waiting  for  the 
police  car  to  come  over  and  pick  him  up.  Connelly  said  he  didn't 
know  what  Drury  was  doing  in  Florida  except  what  Drury  told  him. 
He  didn't  know  anything  about  these  other  places  except  what  Drury 
told  him.  I  don't  know  whether  Connelly  is  telling  the  truth  or  not. 
He  said  he  didn't  see  Drury  the  afternoon  of  the  killing.  He  talked 
to  him  that  night,  and  it  developed  he  was  in  Kutner's  office  with  him 
that  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Connelly  up  here.  Are 
there  any  particular  questions  that  you  would  like  to  have  us  ask  him, 
or  any  other  witness  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  might  fiiid  out  what  Mr.  Connelly  has  been  doing 
for  the  last  several  months.  I  suppose  you  have  read  in  the  papers  that 
his  income  is  $94  a  month,  a  police  pension.  The  day  of  the  killing 
he  bought  a  new  Oldsmobile  car.  He  is  paying  $100  a  month  on  the 
car.  His  rent  is  $40  a  month.  He  has  to  live,  as  well.  When  you  ask 
him,  or  try  to  pin  him  down  as  to  where  he  is  going  to  get  the  money 
for  all  these  things,  he  says,  "Oh,  well,  I  expect  to  get  a  job." 

Mr.  Halley.  Drury  was  in  about  the  same  shape,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Boyle.  At  least  Drury  had  some  money  in  his  box.  He  had 
$G00  in  his  pocket,  and  $1,000  in  a  box,  and  he  had  some  stocks  and 
some  bonds. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  any  truth  to  the  story  that  a  man  walked 
into  the  Cadillac  Co.  with  him,  and  Drury  turned  in  his  old  car  and 
the  man  paid  $2,000  in  cash  for  a  new  one  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  statement  was  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by 
a  Daily  Xews  reporter.  They  tell  me  at  the  Daily  News  that  they 
are  willino^  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  told  him  that,  but  now  he  has 
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cliiin<>:ed  liis  story  and  it  isn't  true,  that  the  fellow  didn't  come  up 
with  $2,000.  Of  course,  I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  1950  Cadillac, 
and  he  said  "Denemark.""  This  fellow  Gioe  bought  his  at  Denemark's. 
Cani})iigna  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  bought  one  at  Joe  Bergl's  in- 
stead of  Denemark's,  but  he  always  did  business  with  Denenuirk  be- 
fore, I  don't  know  wliat  significance  that  has  in  the  case,  but  these 
fellows  evidently  did  business  with  Denemark  when  they  purchased 
their  cars. 

The  Chairm  x.  Mr.  Boyle,  have  any  political  elforts  been  atteaupted 
to  be  used  on  you  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  or  nonprosecu- 
tion  of  any  cases  ^ 

Mr.  Boyle.  Never,  believe  me,  never.  It  wouldn't  make  any  diifer- 
ence  if  they  tried,  but  no  one  ever  has  tried. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  for  the  force  that  is  working  under  you, 
so  far  as  you  know  '. 

Mr.  BoVle.  Oh,  yes.  If  I  tell  them  to  do  something,  I  expect  it  to 
be  done.    So  far,  those  orders  have  been  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  gentlemen '. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  about  four  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 

How  long  has  Mr.  Gilbert  been  investigator  for  the  State's  attor- 
ney's office  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  ]3rior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  was  captain  of  police,  supervising  captain  of  police. 
At  that  time  they  had  districts  where  tliey  had  supervising  captains. 
They  would  have  probably  10  police  captains  under  them,  a  sort  of 
deputy  commissioner. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  wliat  he  did  prior  to  his  position  with 
the  police  force? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  except  what  I  have  i-ead  in  the  newspapers.  He 
worked  for  some  union  as  a  business  agent,  or  something.  That  is( 
what  I  heard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  where  he  got  his 
money  'l 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  engages  in  any 
gambling  activities  personally? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No;  I  do  not,  except  perhaps  betting  on  elections. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Do  you  mean  does  he  bet  the  horses  ?  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  never  knew  of  him  to  bet  the  horses.  He  never  told  me 
that,  and  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  ever  said  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  testimony  or  allegation  that 
a  Tubb  was  getting  about  $2,000  a  month  from  racketeers? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  was  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  supposed  to  be  Tubby  Joseph  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  asked  him  about  that,  and  he  denies  that  that  ever 
was  him,  that  he  ever  got  any  money.    He  has  been  called  Tubby. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  say  he  was  going  to  sue  the  Tribune  for  libel, 
or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  he  did  not.  We  don't  have  many  libel  suits  in  Chi- 
cago. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  complete  freedom  of  the  press? 

Mr.  Boyi.E.  Complete  freedom  of  the  press,  believe  me. 

(Discussionoff  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle,  we  appreciate  very  much  your  coming. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  would  like  to  put  this  in  the  record ;  and,  if  you  have 
anv  objections,  sav  so,  and  I  won't  do  it.  I  would  like  to  put  in  mv 
earnings  as  a  lawyer  prior  to  becoming  State's  attorney  of  Cook 

County,  if  you  don't  mind.  ^.^    ^. , 

1943,  fees  amounted  to  $40,629.01.     1944,  $42,946.32.     1945,  $44,- 

981.19.    1946,  $34,776.16. 

]SIr.  Halley.  Is  that  gross  fees  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Those  are  gross  fees. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  did  your  expenses  run  i 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  don"t  know.  I  suppose  I  cleared  about  $20,000  or 
$25,000.  ^     ^   ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Boyle  i 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  am  48.  ^        r^  ^      -,         i     ^  o 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  Northwestern  Law  School  graduate  i 
Mr.  Boyle.  No.    De  Paul  University. 
In  1947,  $40,232.71;  and  in  1948,  the  least  year,  for  11  months, 

$44,041.45.         '  ,    .  n  .•       .1    ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you,  that  brings  up  the  question  that  a 
lot  of  people  ask  me,  not  bragging.  I  made  a  little  more  practicing 
law  back  in  the  thirties  than  I  make  now  in  the  Senate.  They  ask 
me  why  I  <Tave  up  law  practice  to  get  into  politics.  I  am  always  hard 
pressed  ior  an  answer.    So,  might  I  ask  you,  what  did  you  quit  all  this 

°Mr  Boyle.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  ego  of  the  man,  perhaps.  Perhaps, 
another  thing,  I  probably  hoped  to  be  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County 
someday,  but  never  thought  that  I  ever  would  be.  So,  I  am  trying 
to  do  a  o-ood  job,  and  I  think  we  owe  something  to  the  community  m 
which  we  live',  and  we  owe  something  to  the  people  with  whom  we  live. 
Sure,  you  make  a  sacrifice  when  you  take  public  office.  Perhaps  we 
like  tlie  things  that  go  with  the  office,  recognition  m  the  community 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  nice  part,  the  grandchildren  have  something 

to  talk  about.  ,  o       ,  -i 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  grandchildren  will  talk  about  you,  Senator,  and 

be  very  proud  of  you. 

The'  only  reason  I  put  this  in  was  to  show  you  that  any  moneys  1 
received  from  the  Trans-American  outfit  were  very  nominal,  because 
after  I  paid  my  taxes  I  had  nothing  left,  frankly.  That  is  the  only 
company  that  1  have  ever  represented  in  my  life,  or  any  persons,  that 
ever  had  any  tinge  of  any  kind,  believe  me.  ,  •       .     .i 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  another  lawyer  working  lor  them  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Not  that  I  know.  -pi 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  on  taxes,  or  something  ot  that  sort  i 

:Mr.  Boyle.  They  may  have.    I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  *  Did  you  get  up  their  tax  returns  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  You  just  handled  their  corporate  papers,  and  what 
not? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  ri^ht;  that  is  all  it  was,  frankly,  and  contracts. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  writing:  up  these  contracts,  did  you  ever  deal  with 
anybody  on  the  other  side,  the  people  that  they  were  contracting 
with  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes ;  several  times  they  would  come  in  and  sign  a  con- 
tract, persons  who  would  have  some  publishing  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  -sort  of  people  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Pretty  high-class-looking  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  names,  or  would  your 
records  show  you  who  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  so.  Somebody  from  Kentucky  and  somebody 
from  some  other  places.    This  outfit  folded  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  basic  problem  is  to  find  out  who  is  behind  it. 
Everybody,  I  might  say,  including  your  police  commissioner,  seems 
to  feel  that  there  was  somebody  behind  that  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  never  let  me  know  about  it,  if  there  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  when  you  go  to  investigate  it,  you  hit  a  blank. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle,  it  would  be  very  useful,  if  you  find  the 
file  tomorrow,  if  sometime  you  could  drop  by  and  let  Mr.  Halley  or 
Mr.  Robinson  go  over  it  with  you. 

Mr.  BoYLE.  I  would  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance,  and 
we  will  be  in  touch  with  jou  from  time  to  time.  Any  suggestions 
that  come  to  you  that  may  be  helpful  to  us.  we  would  appreciate  your 
passing  on  to  us.  I  wish  that  you  would  do  this,  Mr.  Boyle.  After 
thinking  it  over,  give  us  any  recommendations  for  Federal  legislation 
that  might  be  effective  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  the  local  community,  that  might  be  helpful  in  the  problem  of  law 
enforcement.    Do  you  think  of  some  now  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  As  I  understand  now,  the  wire  service  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  legal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Boyle.  It  was  in  1946  and  1947.  It  was  legitimate  at  that 
time.  I  think  if  you  pass  a  law  preventing  the  passage  of  slot 
machines  across  State  lines  it  will  be  a  tremendous  thing  for  the  local 
law-enforcing  officials. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  help  you  here  in  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  were  all  made  here. 

Mr.  Boyle.  A  lot  of  them  are  made  here;  most  of  them  are  made 
here. 

(Brief  recess.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  ELMER  MICHAEL  WALSH,  SHEEIFF, 
COOK  COUNTY,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Sheriff,  we  are  sorry  to  have  detained  you  so  long. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  a  seat,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  will  you  ask  the  sheriff  any  questions  you  have  ? 
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Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  state  your  jurisdiction? 

Sheriff  Wai.sh.  :My  jurisdiction  is  Cook  County.  The  sheriff  here 
is  still  the  highest  law-enforcement  officer  in  the  count:y.  However, 
the  sheriff  does  not  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  municipalities,  par- 
ticularly in  Chicago.  Cook  County  has  some  91  incorporated  towns. 
There  are  about  a  total  of  850  police  in  these  incorporated  towns,  in 
aggregate  number.  So  the  sheriff  confines  himself,  so  far  as  police 
work  is  concerned,  to  the  unincorporated  areas  in  Cook  County.  There 
are  about  450  miles  of  unincorporated  area  in  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  men  do  you  have  on  your  force,  and  how 
are  they  distributed? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  One  hundred  twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  use  them  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh*.  Those  men  are  divided  into  three  districts :  In  the 
north  end  of  the  county,  we  have  a  station  in  Homewood;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  county,  Bedford  Park ;  and  in  the  south  end  of  the  county 
is  Homewood,  district  No.  3. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  are  available  for  civil  work  and  how  many 
for  criminal  work? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  have  772  employees  in  my  office.  Only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  budget  is  provided  for  highway  police.  All  the  other 
men  are  used  for  process  servers,  civil  and  criminal,  all  the  bailiffs 
in  the  courtrooms,  civil  courts  and  criminal  courts.  The  sheriff  is  the 
warden  of  the  county  jail.  There  are  13:2  men  over  there.  I  am  also 
the  custodian  of  the  County  Building  in  Chicago,  and  also  the  Crimi- 
nal Court  Building  on  the  West  Side;  and  as  custodian,  I  have  a 
large  number  of  employees  to  do  the  window  washing,  floor  mop- 
ping, elevator  operators,  and  all  the  work  of  keeping  up  those  build- 
ings. However,  I  have  only  129  men  in  police  work,  and  that  is  all 
the  budget  provides  for. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  road  do  they  have  to  patrol  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  There  is  about  450  square  miles  of  unincorporated 
territory  in  Cook  County.  In  the  last  10  years,  I  think  I  told  you 
when  you  were  in  my  office,  the  population  in  Chicago  has  gone  out  to 
live  in  rural  areas,  so  much  so  that  60  percent,  in  the  last  10  years, 
of  the  population  in  the  country  towns  has  come  into  the  country 
towns  away  from  Chicago.  In  other  words,  Chicago  has  increased 
only  7  percent  in  population  in  10  years,  and  in  the  rural  areas  it  has 
increased  40  percent  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  use  any  of  your  staff  for  crnnmal  nivestiga- 

tion?  .     .  TXT   1 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Very  little,  because  of  my  appropriation.  AVe  have 
no  investigators  in  the  sheriff's  office  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say,  as  a  practical  matter,  then,  within  the 
municipalities,  the  municipal'  officers  take  care  of  it,  and  outside  of 
at  least  the  city  of  Chicago  you  have  left  investigative  work  to  the 
State's  attorney's  office  ?  .      ^  ■,      ,.  xi 

Sheriff  Walsh.  To  the  State's  attorney  s  office  and,  of  course,  the 
various  towns  and  cities  in  Cook  County  that  have  their  own  police 

forces. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  make  no  effort  to  do  investigative  work? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No;  except  that  we  help  where  we  can  and  assist 
these  other  chiefs  of  police  in  these  towns  where  we  can  and  when 
we  can. 
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Ml'.  Haixey.  You  have  mentioned  that  under  the  hiw  the  sheriff  is 
really  the  hio-hest  law-enforcement  officer  in  the  county. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  any  step  been  taken  or  any  recommendation 
been  made  by  you  to  cure  what  one  might  say  is  the  state  to  which 
the  office  lias  come,  with  your  force  so  taken  up  with  civil  duties, 
process  serving,  and  things  like  that  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes ;  there  Jias.  Each  year  before  the  budget  is 
passed  upon,  I  have  requested  an  addition  100  ]wlice  officers  which 
I  can  put  on  investigative  work  and  hel])  the  general  police  work. 
I  have  been  turned  down  every  year  that  I  have  gone  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Under  the  budget,  are  you  compelled  to  use  your  600 
men  for  civil  work  and  process  serving?  Are  you  unable  to  take  men 
off  that  job  and  use  them  for  police  work? 

Sheriff  AValsii.  I  could  take  them  off  that  work,  but  that  load  is 
so  heavy,  because  every  lawsuit  that  is  filed  in  Cook  County  has  to 
come  through  my  office  for  service.  We  have  to  serve  all  those  civil 
courts.  The  lawsuits  are  piling  up  here  and  getting  larger  in  volume 
every  year. 

Mr.' Halley.  For  instance,  when  you  have  an  important  event  like 
the  murder  of  Drury,  an  obvious  gangster  murder,  would  it  be  possible 
for  your  office  to  take  part  in  the  investigation,  since  under  the  law 
you  are  the  highest  law-enforcement  officer? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  could.  We  don't  have  enough  men  to  assign 
to  that  work  because,  first  of  all,  we  feel  that  the  Chicago  police  have 
greater  facilities  than  we  have,  and  we  never  come  into  Chicago 
unless  they  ask  us  to,  and  they  have  never  asked  us.  So,  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  county,  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  country,  you  do  not  do  investigative  work ;  is 
that  correct? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Only  when  it  pertains  to  something  which  w^e  find 
ourselves  in  an  unincorporated  territory. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been,  for  instance,  picking  up  slot  machines? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes.  Since  I  have  been  sheriff,  we  have  seized, 
confiscated,  and  destroyed  approximately,  at  this  date,  about  1,450 
slot  machines. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  of  what  date  is  that,  Sheriff? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  w-as  installed  as  sheriff  in  December  1946,  and  my 
term  expires  in  about  2  months,  December  1.  I  think  my  term 
expires  about  2  months  from  now\ 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  those  seizures  resulted  in  prosecution? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Those  seizures  have  resulted  in  prosecutions.  _0n 
probably  95  percent  of  them  we  got  convictions,  and  the  machines 
wei-e  destroyed. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  are  prosecuted  by  the  State's  attorney's  office? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  By  the  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  active  in  any  other  ty])e  of  gambling 
investigation,  bookmaking,  and  so  on,  gambling  houses? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes.  We  have  raided  approximately  725  books 
since  I  have  been  sheriff,  in  pretty  nearly  4  years,  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  find,  after  you  raid  them,  you  are  able  to  get 
convictions  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  we  are  able  to  get  convictions  on  books,  but 
unfortunately,  like  the  slot-machine  convictions,  all  they  get  is  a  $100 
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fine,  and  they  just  s[)iing  up  again.  The  books  are  the  same  way. 
We  are  unable  to  get  any  results  to  have  them  prosecuted  under  the 
repeater  section  of  the  statute.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  same 
person  with  the  same  book  the  second  time,  and  the  State's  attorney 
has  trouble  in  prosecution  and  getting  convictions. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  get  cooperation  from  him,  however,  in  attempting 
to  do  so  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  we  get  cooperation  from  the  State's  attorney, 
especially  since  State's  Attorney  Boyle  got  about  75  police  from  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  which  he  is  now  using  in  the  county  to 
assist  in  gambling  raids. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  still  a  serious  gambling  problem  in  the  county  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  would  say  not  now,  not  for  about  a  year,  since 
State's  Attorney  Boyle  got  these  additional  police  who  are  assisting 
now  in  the  slot-machine  raids. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  recently  is  that  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  How  recently^     I  would  say  it  is  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  then,  has'the  gambling  decreased  considerably? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes.  The  slot  machines  now  have.  When  I  first 
came  in  office,  the  machines  were  up  on  bars  in  taverns.  We  have 
driven  them  to  back  rooms.  We  have  driven  them  to  putting  them 
in  steel  cases,  hiding  them  away,  putting  them  in  rooms,  rolhng  them 
out  when  they  know  everybody  who  is  in  the  place,  and  rolhng  them 
back  when  they  feel  somebody"^comes  in  that  they  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  would  be  the  situation  on  horse  books  at  the 

Sheriff  Walsh.  On  horse  books,  they  keep  springing  up.  We  will 
make  a  raid  at  one  location,  and  the  follovdng  week  they  will  move 
2  blocks  away  in  some  basement. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  they  get  their  wire  serviced  Have  you 
made  an  effort  to  find  out? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  It  is  usually  through  their  telephones. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  get  cooperation  from  the  telephone  company  ( 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  we  do.  The  telephone  company  has  been 
pretty  good  about  removing  phones. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  they  are  able  to  get  new  phones  and  spring  up 

again?  ,  •       ,^       ^       j.- 

Sheriff  Walsh.  They  are  able  to  get  new  phones  m  other  locations. 
Mr  H\lley.  Sheriff,  can  you  give  the  committee  any  information 
on  organized  crime  in  Chicago?     Have  you  seen  any  evidence  or  do 
you  have  any  information  about  the  Capone  group  of  gangsters  and 
their  successors,  in  Cook  County  ? 
Sheriff  Walsh.  In  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  ^  ,      ,     i      ^ 

Sheriff  W\lsh.  Of  course,  all  that  I  know  about  the  Capone 
so-called  syndicate,  and  that  group,  is  what  I  read  m  the  papers 
and  what  I  read  about  what  the  crime  commission  has  done  to  reveal 
their  names.  I  have  never  come  across  any  of  them,  myself,  m  my 
work  in  the  sheriff's  office.  You  never  find  those  people  m  these 
books  that  we  raid.  You  never  find  them  m  the  taverns  that  we 
raid  these  slots  in.    They  are  never  there. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  organized  gambling,  I  would  say,  because 
some  of  these  taverns  we  have  raided  as  many  as  9  and  10  times  and 
got  convictions  every  time,  and  the  slot  machines  keep  coming  back 
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in  again.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  these  places  would  be  able 
to  put  those  slots  up  each  time  unless  they  had  some  help  from 
someone  else,  unless  some  organization  was  behind  it. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  informants  or  information  that 
the  slot-machine  business  in  the  county  is  syndicate-controlled  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Just  by  hearsay  and  general  rumors  that  the  slot 
machines  in  many  parts  of  the  county  were  organized.  We  never 
have  been  able  to  get  any  proof.  The  owners,  when  we  raid  these 
slots,  say  they  own  the  machines  themselves.  There  is  never  any 
evidence  we  can  ever  get,  when  we  make  one  of  these  raids,  that 
ties  in  an  organized  group. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  make  any  effort  in  the  county  to  keep  track 
of  the  people  who  are  notorious  as  being  the  Capone  syndicate  gang- 
sters, to  find  out  what  they  are  doing? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  have  never  made  it  a  practice  of  doing  that, 
because  of  the  multitudinous  duties  we  have.  We  have  the  regular 
police  duties  as  well  as  making  these  raids.  We  have  accidents  on 
our  highways.  We  have  burglaries.  We  have  robberies;  stolen-car 
cases.  We  don't  have  any  investigative  staff,  which  that  would 
require. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eobinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  I  don't  think  I  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  Sheriff,  there  have  been  some  rumors  and  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  gambling  places  run  out  in  the  county  con- 
siderably, and  that  you  can  drive  along  and  see  a  place  where  a  lot 
of  cars  are,  and  you  can  go  in  and  find  that  gambling  is  going  on 
in  there.    Do  you  have  any  information  about  that? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Would  you  be  talking  about  a  town  that  has 
its  own  police  force  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  mean  outside  of  the  towns,  apparently, 
some  of  the  taverns. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  If  there  are  any  cars  around  there,  our  squads  are 
instructed  to  go  in  and  check  on  it  and  see  if  there  is  any  gambling 
going  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  such  squads  do  you  have  or  how  many 
men  do  you  have  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  have  Mr.  Greene,  the  chief  of  my  highway  police, 
here,  in  case  jou  want  to  ask  him  any  questions.  He  has  been  in  police 
work  about  16  years. 

We  have  available  in  each  station  about  three  squads.  You  break 
them  down  into  shifts  and  take  time  off'  for  furloughs  and  absenteeism 
and  the  like,  and  we  have  three  squads  for  each  station,  approximately, 
on  each  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  do  you  have  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Three  stations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  do  anything  in  the  incor- 
porated cities? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No  ;  we  do  not.  I  have  written  about  90  letters  to 
the  mayors  of  towns  and  incorporated  areas,  calling  their  attention  to 
gambling  violations  which  have  been  related  to  me,  and  in  some  cases 
we  have  gone  in  ourselves  and  made  many  raids. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  some  of  these  towns  ?  They  have  had 
pretty  bad  enforcement,  have  they  not? 

Sheri  ff  Walsh.  Yes ;  they  have. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  a  duty,  where  they  have 
bad  enforcement,  to  go  in  there? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  have  gone  in  there,  Senator,  many  times.  But 
our  primary  obligation  is  in  the  unincorporated  areas.  We  have  gone 
into  many  of  those  towns. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  political  pressure  on  your  operations  i 
Do  politicians  try  to  get  vou  to  lay-off? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Xo  ;  I  would  say  I  get  very  little  or  no  pressure  from 
the  politicians.  I  think  that  is  accounted  for  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  I  was  elected  I  decided  I  would  have  World  War  II  veterans  in 
the  highwav  police  department.  I  was  a  veteran  myself.  I  made  a 
pledge  that  I  would  have  veterans  in  that  office  and  I  got  veterans  m 
there.  I  would  say  that  the  largest  percentage  of  them  don't  come 
through  ward  committemen  or  are  men  who  have  an  obligation  to  the 
ward  committeemen. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "the  largest  percentage."  Do  you  have 
quite  a  percent  who  come  through  ward  committeemen? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Oh,  yes,  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  come  through  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  The  ward  committeeman  will  recommend  John  Doe 
for  a  job  as  a  highway  policeman.  He  comes  in  the  office  and  is  inter- 
viewed by  my  assistant.  He  is  fingerprinted.  If  he  meets  our  quali- 
fications, and  an  FBI  check  is  made  on  him  and  name  checked,  he  is 
put  on  the  job  and  we  give  him  some  training. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Democrat  and  Kepublican  ward  com- 
mitteemen ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  am  a  Republican.  I  am  one  of  the  few  Repub- 
licans in  Chicago  in  law  enforcement.  I  am  encircled  around  with 
Democrats,  for  the  most  part,  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  the  Republican  ward  committee- 
men we  have  been  hearing  about  ? 

JSIr.  Cahn.  Anybodv  from  the  river  wards  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  could  tell  you  about  that.  The  river  wards  are 
the  wards  over — some  names  were  mentioned  today — Adducci,  and 
Porcaro,  and  those  fellows.  They  have  a  few  jobs  in  my  office,  not 
very  many.  I  gave  them  a  kind  of  rough  time  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  for  me  for  sheriff.  They  were  against  me  for  sheriff. 
I  ran  for  county  treasurer  in  the  primary  last  spring,  and  they  were 
against  me  again,  all  that  same  group.  So  they  didn't  benefit  by  me 
being  in  office  very  much,  from  the  patronage  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "very  much."  How  much  did  they  benefit 
by  vour  being  in  office  ? 

'  Sheriff  Walsh.  They  got  about,  I  would  say.  about  as  much  as  the 
other  ward  committeemen.  In  other  words,  they  got  maybe  a  third  less 
than  the  others  did.  Of  course,  an  elected  Republican  committeeman 
is  entitled  to  some  patronage,  but  they  didn't  get  very  much  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  office  run  on  a  patronage  basis  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  not  civil  service.  It  is  on  a  patron- 
age basis.  And  when  my  term  expires  in  December  and  a  new  man 
comes  in,  ostensibly  there  will  be  a  complete  turn-over  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  "  You  mean  vou  turned  them  all  over  when  you  got 
in? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes.  I  took  over  from  a  Democrat.  The  previous 
sheriff  was  a  Democrat.     When  I  came  in  office,  I  weeded  out,  I  would 
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say,  90  percent  of  the  men  he  had  in  his  ojffice.  I  kept  about  10  per- 
cent of  them,  who  were  unusually  good,  I  thoujiht. 

The  CiTAiKMAN.  That  is  a  pretty  bad  business,  is  it  not? 

Sherifl'  Walsh.  It  is  a  bad  business.  It  shouldn't  be  done.  It 
should  be  civil  service.     I  am  in  favor  of  civil  service 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  take  to  make  it  civil  service  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  It  takes  an  amendment  of  our  State  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  just  pass  a  law  in  the  legislature? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No,  they  can't  do  that  here.  They  have  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  civil  service  for  the  county  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  right.  Because  the  sheriff's  office  is  a  fee 
office.     I  got  an  opinion  on  that  when  I  was  first  elected. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  paid,  by  salary  or  by  fee  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  am  paid  by  salary. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  make? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  $9,941  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  get  any  fees  in  addition  to  that '. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No  fees  in  addition  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  patrolmen,  your  deputies,  are 
they  all  paid  by  fees  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  They  get  $260  a  month.  They  are  paid  the  same 
way  I  am.     None  of  them  are  paid  on  a  fee  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  fees  come  in? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  The  fees  come  in  because  the  lawyers  pay  fees  for 
the  services  of  summons.     It  is  called  a  fee  office. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  If  the  fees  make  it,  all  right.  If  they 
do  not,  you  get  your  salary  anyway  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  get  our  salary  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  these  racketeers 
or  gangster  elements  to  prevent  you  from  being  a  candidate  again  for 
sheriff? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  couldn't  succeed  myself,  Senator,  in  this  job.  You 
cannot  succeed  yourself  here  anyhow  for  sheriff.  I  ran  for  county 
treasurer  here,  and  the  so-called  river  wards.  West  Side  wards,  were 
all  against  me  when  I  ran  for  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  nominated  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  was  not  nominated.     I  was  defeated. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  river  wards  seems  to  be  pretty  powerful. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  They  were  against  me.  They  were  against  me  when 
I  was  elected  sheriff,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle  said  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  and  also  to 
the  police  departments  of  all  of  these  cities  in  the  county,  about  hand- 
books, and  that  nothing  much  had  been  done  about  it. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  would  say  that  seven -hundred-and-some  handbook 
raids  is  the  best  answer  to  that.  Senator.  That  is  what  my  record 
shows,  and  Mr.  Boyle  prosecuted  all  those  cases.     He  should  know. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  did  not  state  his  testimony  correctly.  I  do 
not  want  to  cause  any  misunderstanding  between  yon  and  Mr.  Boyle. 

How  about  Guzik  and  the  Fischettis  and  these  peopled  Have  you 
gotten  them  on  any  charges  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No;  we  never  have.  I  don't  even  know  them.  I 
wouldn't  know  them  except  by  what  I  read  in  the  papers  about  them. 
I  am  new,  of  course,  in  public  life  and  politics.     I  just  came  in  when 
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I  <rot  out  of  the  service  and  was  elected  sheriff.     Those  names  have 
been  names  that  I  have  heard  for  15  or  20  years,  25  years. 
The  CiiAiKMAX.  But  you  never  came  across  them  ? 
Sheriff  Walsh.  I  have  never  come  across  them. 
The  C'liAiKMAX.  How  about  the  Mafia  or  the  Unione  Siciliano  i 
Sheriff  Walsh.  I  have  never  come  across  them  at  alh 
The  Chaikmax.  Do  you  and  the  police  department  here  m  the  city 
lia\e  liaison  where  yoi\  work  together,  or  do  you  eacli  go  your  own 

^'  ^Sheriff  Walsh.  We  have  liaison.  Mayor  Kennelly  was  kind  enough 
to  assign  one  Chicago  policeman  to  me,  and  that  one  Chicago  police- 
man is  the  liaison  between  my  office  and  Commissioner  Prendergast. 
If  we  have  anvthing,  if  I  get  complaints  on  anything  m  Chicago,  I  give 
it  to  him  and  "he  turns  it  over  to  Commissioner  Prendergast. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  have  any  method  of  working  out  or  ex- 
changing information  and  reports^  . 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes.  I  have  talked  to  Commissioner  Prendergast 
many  times  about  complaints  I  have  received. 

Tiie  Ghaiemax.  I  do  not  mean  talking  with  him.  I  mean  do  you 
send  him  information  about  reports^  .     i  ^^       t     -ii 

Sheriff  W^^lsh.  Xo.  If  I  get  a  letter,  if  I  were  to  get  a  letter,  i  will 
send  the  letter  to  him,  about  some  gambling  in  Chicago. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  Then  how  about  the  State  governments  Do  you 
have  any  system  of  exchanging  information  with  their  State  enforce- 
ment agency?  .       1       ,  ,  J.   ^1     4. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  have  nothing  particularly  set  up,  except  that 
the  lieutenants  and  my  chief  are  in  touch  with  the  State  police,  and 
they  cooperate  with  us  very  well.  ,    ,      _,  „  .    , 

The  Chah^max.  But  you  do  not  send  the  State  all  your  information, 
and  they  do  not  send  you  all  of  theirs? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No.  •         ^  4: 

The  Chairmax.  Are  there  any  efforts  at  paying  oft  you  or  any  ot 
your  people,  or  trying  to  bribe  you  to  cooperate  ? 

^  Sheriff  Walsh.  I  have  never  been  approached,  nor  do  i  know  ot 
any  of  my  people  who  have  been  approached.  I  have  let  some  people 
out  of  my  office  because  I  suspected  that  they  might  be  taking  money, 
shakino-  down  people  and  the  like,  but  I  have  no  information  that  any 
of  my  police  have  ever  taken  any  money,  nor  have  I  ever  told  any  of 
my  police  to  let  a  place  go.  ...  .     w 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Can  you  aet  a  high  type  of  law-enforcement  officer 
for  $260  a  month  without  any  tenure,  and  with  the  full  expectation 
of  being  turned  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  the  term  ?  ^  ^    tt  n 

Shpi-Tff  Walsh.  I  would  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  that,  Mr.  Halley, 
very  difficult.  I  think  civil  service,  if  it  goes  through  here,  and  the 
Gateway  amendment  is  passed  which  will  probably  open  the  door  tor 
civil  service  it  will  do  a  whole  lot  for  the  police  department.  There 
has  been  some  talk  here  of  consolidating  all  the  police  forces  in  the 
county,  which  I  think  might  have  some  merit.  That  means  to  have 
all  the  police  in  all  these  towns,  850  in  aggregate  number  m  all  the 
various  towns,  and  the  sheriff's  police  and  the  State  police,  consoli- 
dated in  one  group,  where  there  would  be  no  divided  authority,  iliat 
has  some  possibility  of  being  worked  out,  and  the  civic  fecleration  has 
been  talking  about  that  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  That  may  be 
the  answer  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  sounds  like  something  that  is  worth  looking 
into. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRMAN^.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Cahn,  did  you  have  some  things  written  down  there? 

Mr.  Cahn.  No,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  George? 

Mr.  White.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kobinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Sheriff,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  consider 
the  problem  that  we  are  looking  into,  and  have  you  make  any  recom- 
mendations that  you  think  of  where  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
of  assistance,  any  laws  that  might  be  amended  or  passed  that  would 
help  with  the  local  law  enforcement  problems.  I  think  we  sent  you 
a  letter. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  got  an  answer  from  you, 
or  not. 

Slieriff  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  wrote  an  answer. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  of  anything  else,  you  let  us  know. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  suggested  in  the  letter  about  the  telephones  being 
taken  out  of  books  and  slot  machines. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  at  this  point  we  might  make  the  sheriff's 
reply  to  our  letter  a  part  of  the  record. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  think  I  sent  in  two  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  identified  as  exhibit  No.  25,  and  appear 
in  the  appendix  on  p.  1381.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sheriff  Walsh. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  later. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

(Brief  recess.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  OTTO  KERNER,  JR.,  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY, 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Halley.  JNIr.  Kerner,  would  you  state  to  the  committee,  for  the 
committee's  record,  what  you  can  add  to  the  picture  you  have  already 
heard,  of  law  enforcement  in  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Kerner.  In  my  31/0  years  as  United  States  attorney  in  this 
district,  to  my  knoAvledge  law  enforcement  locally  has  been  as  good 
as  the  law  allows  it  to  be. 

We  in  our  office  have  worked  with  the  State's  attorney,  and  in  the 
many  matters  where  there  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  we  have  worked 
in  cooperation. 

In  recent  months,  for  example,  is  the  Brinks  murder  case,  in  Avhich 
the  defendant,  Jakalski,  was  tried  twice  for  murder,  and  Tamborski 
was  tried  once  for  murder  in  one  of  the  cases  against  Tamjorski,  but 
they  were  not  successful,  and  we  returned  an  indictment  here  for  ag- 
gravated bank  robbery.  The  State's  attorney  relinquished  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  in  order  that  the  Federal  jurisdiction  may  take  over 
under  the  Federal  bankino;  laws. 
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There  lias  been  a  series  of  cases  which  either  he  has  relinquished 
jurisdiction  or  we  have,  where  we  thought  that  justice  would  be  swifter 
and  the  punishment  more  certain  and  probably  more  severe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  your  cooperation  with  the  State's  attorney  good? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes,  excellent,  I  would  say ;  excellent.  I  have  never 
received  any  harassment  nor  has  any  hurdle  been  placed  in  our  way 
in  any  case  that  we  took  over,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Boyle  would  prob- 
ably say  the  same  about  our  office. 

In  the  3  years,  I  would  estimate  that  in  criminal  matters  the  county 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  had  approximately  500  or  GOO  cases 
in  which  there  was  concurrent  jurisdiction,  such  as  stolen  automobile 
cases,  robbery  cases,  cases  generally  of  that  nature.  Whenever  I  have 
requested  any  information  of  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  furtherance  of  any  case 
in  which  there  was  concurrent  jurisdiction  or  in  cases  where  we  have 
sole  jurisdiction  and  we  thought  the  State's  attorney  would  have  infor- 
mation about  it,  they  have  willingly  turned  it  over  to  us. 

For  instance,  yesterday  morning  an  assistant  State's  attorney  called 
me  and  stated  that  he  had  a  couple  of  men  in  his  office  who  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  Matt  Capone.  the  alias  he  was  using,  that  of  Hunter, 
where  he  was  located.  That  information,  I  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  marshal,  since  I  presumed  he  might  have  subpenas  from  this 
committee ;  and  I  read  by  this  morning's  papers  that  Matt  Capone  was 
found,  and  I  presume  that  it  was  based  upon  that  information. 

That,  I  say,  is  typical  of  the  type  of  cooperation  that  I  have  had  from 
Mr.  Boyle. 

As  to  my  experience  with  certain  of  these  named  individuals  whose 
names  I  have  seen  in  the  paper,  such  as  Accardo,  Bernstein,  and  certain 
hoodlums  located  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  my  only  contact 
with  them,  of  course,  has  been  strictly  a  legal  one.  As  you  probably 
know,  and  as  the  record  will  show,  the  parole  warrants  against  three 
of  the  parolees,  Campagna.  Gioe,  and  DeLucia,  were  issued  out  of  this 
district.  Campagna  and  Gioe  were  sent  off  to  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary. DeLucia  fought  the  Government  on  that  matter  through  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  was  successful  both  in  the 
district  court  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 

At  the  time  we  learned  that  there  might  possibly  be  grounds  for  a 
parole  revocation,  a  Federal  grand  jury  was  given  all  information 
concerning  the  doings  of  these  parolees ;  and  all  of  the  parolees,  Cam- 
pagna, Gioe,  DeLucia,  and  D'Andrea,  were  before  the  grand  jury.  We 
sought  information  both  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  their  paroles 
and  also  as  to  their  conduct  since  the  paroles  were  granted,  and  I  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  names  such  as  Vogel  or  Ricca  from  New 
York  showed  up,  names  like  Tony  Gizzo  from  Kansas  City,  and  there 
w^as  an  admission,  both  by  the  parolees  and  by  Gizzo,  that  they  knew 
each  other,  and  apparent!}^  knew  each  other  through  attending  race 
tracks  and  various  sporting  events,  betting,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

I  also  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  parolee'? 
families,  on  visiting  Kansas  City,  in  their  A'isits  to  Leavenworth  t^ 
visit  their  husbands,  were  pretty  much  taken  care  of,  their  wants 
taken  care  of,  transportation,  were  taken  care  of  by  Tony  Gizzo  ot* 
some  employee  of  his. 

The  telephone  company,  of  course,  provided  to  us,  on  subpena,  the 
telephone  reports  or  billings  in  the  homes  of  these  parolees,  and  that 
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is  wliere  I  noticed  t'liat  t'liere  were  telephone  calls  to  aiid  from  Vogel 
to  llicca  in  New  York,  which  shows  at  least  an  ac(iuaintaiiceship  or 
friendship  between  these  individuals.  At  that  time  I  talked  to  Virgil 
Peterson  about  it,  and  Mr.  Peterson  and  I  had  severa^  conservations 
^ind  luncheons  at  which  we  discussed  this  apparent  t,ie-up  among  the 
hoodlums  or  the  hoodlum  element  in  the  Chicago  area  with  elements 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  that  parole  investigation,  of  course,  )ye' had  very  many  FBI 
reports,  and  the  names  of  many  hoadlums  throughout  the  country 
showed  up  in  those  reports,  and  of  course,  the  names  of  many  inno- 
cent people  as  well,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  who  were  per- 
fectly good,  reliable  business  people  or  professional  people. 

At  that  time,  I  concluded  in  my  own  mind,  certainly,  if  there  was 
not  a  syndicate  or  Mafia  or  some  organized  group  throug-'hout  the 
Nation,  certainly  they  were  on  more  than  just  friendly  speaking  terms 
with  one  another,  and  the  theory  of  Mr.  Peterson  that  there  was  a 
national  group  working  together  loomed  in  my  mind  as  a  good  prob- 
ability or  possibility. 

During  the  conduct  of  that  grand  jury  investigation,  I  received  no 
direct  evidence,  that  would  stand  up  in  a  court  of  law,  that  there  was 
any  such  organization.  Also,  the  records  of  this  court  will  show 
that  an  indictment  was  returned  against  Tony  Accardo  and  Eugene 
Bernstein  for  violation  of  old  sections  80  and  S8  of  title  18.  One, 
title  80,  of  course,  is  the  ol/:l  section  of  title  18  before  September  1, 
1948,  which  made  it  a  crime-  to  deprive  a  Government  agency  or  official 
of  exercising  its  judgment.  Title  88,  of  course,  is  a  general  conspiracy 
clause.  Under  that  indictment,  Tony  Accardo  and  Eugene  Bern- 
stein were  tried  in  this  court,  and  a  jury  found  them  not  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  either  section,  title  80  or  88. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  acquittal  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  The  jury — for  what  reason,  I  cannot  answer,  because 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  an  FBI  investigation  made  of  the  jury? 

Mr.  Kerner.  No,  an  FBI  investigation  was  not  made  of  the  jury, 
because  I  was  convinced  that  the  jury,  in  my  mind,  were  above  suspi- 
cion, and  they  in  their  own  mind,  I  am  certain,  did  a  very  conscientious 
job.  I  remember  particidarly  the  fact  that  that  jury  went  out,  I 
believe,  on  a  Friday,  and  stayed  out  overnight.  They  came  back 
and  asked  for  reinstructions  by  the  court,  and  then  went  back.  I  did 
learn  that  several  people,  I  don't  recall  the  exact  number,  I  think  run- 
ning three  or  four,  wished  to  find  the  two  defendants  guilty.  The 
balance  of  the  jury  were  voting  for  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  find  the  reason?  Did  they  feel  that 
there  just  wasn't  a  crime  involved  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Several  of  the  jurors  told  me  that  after  the  testimony  of 
Gordon  Hunter,  of  Leavenworth  Penitentiary,  that  he  would  have 
allowed  Accardo  in  the  pi'ison  even  if  he  knew  his  real  name,  and  that, 
coupled  with  the  instruction  that  was  presented  by  the  defendants' 
counsel  that  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  warden  would  have  let  them 
into  the  penitentiary  regardless  of  what  name  they  used,  they  should 
find  the  defendants  guilty,  on  that  basis  they  said  they  changed 
their  A'ote  and  did  not  hold  out  for  a  guilty  verdict,  and  voted  with  the 
majority  of  the  jurors  under  what  we  call  the  shotgun  or  the  Adams 
instruction. 
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Mr  Halley.  Did  vou  look  into  the  counsel  that  they  employed  in 
obttiininff  their  parole,  and  the  fees  paid  for  the  parole^? 

Mr  Kerxpr.  Yes.  All  of  that  Avas  investigated.  The  only  person 
whom  we  did  not  have  before  the  grand  jury  was  the  president  or  the 
chairman  of  tne  parole  board,  who  died  just  about  the  time  that  we 
were  bt  -'nnincr  our  grand- jurv  investigation.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name  of  hand,  but  h.e  came  from  :Mississippi.;  All  the  other  parole 
board  members  were "bt fore  the  grand  jury.       ; 

We  of  course,  asked  the  questions,  and  the  grand  ]urors  were  tree 
to  ask  questions  of  them  at  anv  time,  which  they  did.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Dr  Killinger,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  parole  board,  wa& 
appointed  during  the  pendencv  of  that  grand  jury,  which  lasted  ap- 
proximately IT  months  intermittently,  olf  and  on,  and  even  Dr.  Kil- 
linger appeared  before  that  grand  jury  and  testified. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Hughes  testify?  ,  ,     .    ,-n    . 

Mr.  Kekxer.  Yes;  Maury  Hughes  was  subpenaed  and  he  testitiecl. 

Mr  H  \LLEY.  What  was  his  story,  in  effect  ? 

Mr  Kerxer.  His  story,  in  effect,  was  the  same  story  that  was  given 
bv  him  before  the  congressional  committee  in  Washington,  that  some 
chap  came  to  his  office,  his  law  office  in  Texas,  and  said  that  he  wanted 
him  to  intervene  in  the  matter  and  obtain  a  dismissal  of  another  in- 
dictment pending  against  these  same  defendants  m  the  court  m  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  and  he  asked  the  sum  of  $15,000  tor 
those  leo-al  services.  That  he  did  proceed  to  New  1  ork,  and  that  the 
indictment  was  dismissed.  He  was  not  certain  whether  he  caused  it 
or  whether  the  policv  of  the  Department  of  Justice  caused  the  dismissal 
of  that  indictment. "  That  he  was  paid  originally  the  sum  of  $1,000  in 
a  hotel  here  in  Chicago,  in  $100  bills,  and  that  after  the  indictment  was 
dismissed  he  received  the  sum  of  $11,000  m  cash  m  New  York  Uty, 
which  he  then  took  to  the  Hibernia  Bank— is  there  such  a  bank  m  xNew 
York  City? 

]Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  .  i  •     ,     i      i      tt 

Mr  Kerxer  And  there  changed  the  bills  into  a  cashier  s  check.  Me 
could  not  identify  the  individual.  He  didn't  have  the  individuaFs 
address.  The  name  that  was  given  was  an  Irish  name.  I  don  t  recall  it 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Demsreux.  Kyan.  ^  t  i   ,.  i     i  ii 

Mr  Kerxer.  Ryan.  He  stated  that  the  individual  didn  t  look  like  an 
individual  who  would  naturally  bear  the  name  of  Ryan;  that  he  was 
swarthy  in  color  and  looked  to  be  of  ]SIediterranean  descent,  but  he 
never  received  any  telephone  number  from  this  man  or  any  address. 

This  individual  always  contacted  him.  and  he  never  contacted  him, 
nor  would  he  ever  be  able  to  coiftact  him.  He  was  unable  to  give  any 
identification  to  the  grand  jury  as  to  who  this  Ryan  individual  might 

truly  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Dillon  testify  ? 

I^lr  Kerxer.  Dillon  did  testify.  We  had  difficulty  m  ourainmg 
service  on  Mr.  Dillon.  We  had  a  subpena  out  for  him.  We  were  not 
able  to  find  him  at  Ins  home  or  his  office  in  St.  Louis,  and  we  received 
various  reports  that  he  was  traveling  in  and  about  the  country.  New 
Mexico  back  to  St.  Louis  and  out  East. 

We  finally  did  locate  him  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  suburb  to  the  west 
of  Boston.    As  soon  as  I  found  that  out.  I  got  in  touch  with  the  marshal 
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in  Boston,  who  served  a  subpena  card  upon  Mv.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Dillon 
then  reported  here  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Dillon  did  appear  before  the 
grand  jury  and  testified. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  who  made  the  contact  for  these 
people  with  Dillon? 

Mr.  Kernek.  Yes.  Mrs.  Campagna  testified  that  she  went  to  Dillon 
through  Wilhe  Heeney,  through  Putty  Nose  Grady,  and  was  sent  to 
Dillon  through  that  means,  that  channel ;  and  that  she  employed  Dillon 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  I  am  not  certain  whether  slie 
said  on  behalf  of  DeLucia  as  well,  but  certainly  on  her  husband's 
•behalf  before  the  parole  board;  and  that  he  received  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  which  check  we  had  in  our  possession,  and  as  an  exhibit  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  a  $10,000  check  made  out  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cicero,  I  believe  that  is  the  bank.  I  believe  it  is  located  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Cicero  and  Cermak  Koad  in  Cicero ;  no  Austin 
and  Cermak  Road.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  brought  Hughes  into  the  case?  Was  Dillon  the 
counsel  of  record  handling  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Dillon  was  the  counsel  before  the  parole  board 
Hughes'  name  never  came  into  any  matter,  so  far  as  the  parole  was 
concerned.  Hughes"  only  appearance  in  the  matter  at  all  was  his  ap- 
pearance m  the  southern  district  of  New  York  to  obtain  the  dis- 
missal of  the  other  pending  indictment,  which  had  not  been  tried  and 
was  left  pending  after  the  extortion  trial  or  the  antiracketeerin*.-  in- 
dictment was  tried  successfully.  '^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  Bernstein  fit  into  the  picture? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Bernstein  fitted  into  that  picture  in  only  one  in- 
stance—no, in  several  instances.  Bernstein,  from  the  testimonv  of 
Dei^ucia  and  Campagna,  was  their  tax  attorney,  and  he  appeared"  and 
did  visit  Campagna  and  DeLucia  while  they  were  incarcerated  at 
Leavenworth,  and  I  am  not  certain  at  this  time  whether  he  also  made 
a  visit  or  two,  I  believe  he  did,  while  they  were  incarcerated  at  Atlanta 
He  made  a  number  of  visits  to  Leavenworth,  and  on  one  of  these  visits 
to  Leavenworth  he  was  accompanied  by  Tony  Accardo,  who  used  the 
name  of  Joseph  Bulger,  which  is  the  same  "name  which  was  raised 
earlier  m  the  session.  His  name  previouslv  was  Joseph  Imburcrio 
He  at  one  time,  I  understand,  was  mayor  of  Melrose  Park,  an  attorney, 
and  also  the  same  Joseph  Bulger  who  was  mentioned  by  DeLucia  I 
believe,  before  your  committee,  as  the  president  of  tlie  American- 
Italian  Society.  Bulger— rather,  Accardo,  using  the  name  of  Bul^^cr 
m  signing  the  register  of  the  visitors  at  Leavenworth  Penitentiary, 
entered  Leavenwortli  Penitentiary  and  visited  with  Campagna  and 
DeLucia  at  the  same  time  they  were  ndsited  by  Bernstein. 

I  believe  there  were  severalof  those  visits.  'l  don't  recall  the  exact 
number.  I  would  say  my  best  recollection  at  the  present  time  is  not 
more  than  four.  There  was  more  than  one,  but  I  don't  believe  more 
than  tour. 

The  grand  jury  indicted  Accardo  and  Bernstein  on  those  char^res, 
and  that  is  the  indictment  I  spoke  of  before.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  any  of  the  lawyers  figure  in  the  parole  picture? 

Air.  Kerner.  To  what  lawyers  do  you  have  reference,  Mr.  Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  Representing  Campagna,  Ricca,  and  Gioe. 

Mr.  Kerner.  No;  the  attorneys  that  represented  Accardo  and  Bern- 
stem  m  the  trial  of  the  indictment  here  were  George  Callaluvu  and 
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another  lawyer  whose  name  just  temporarily  slips  my  mind.  I  have 
known  him  and  met  him  when  I  was  practicing  law  privately  as  a 
foreclosure  lawyer,  a  real-estate  lawyer,  a  general  civil  lawyer  m  the 

local  courts.  .    -,        ■,       j^-,  j- 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  At  the  moment,  I  have  m  mind,  rather,  the  proceedings 

to  obtain  the  parole.  ^^     ^-  u 

My  Kerxer.  The  onlv  attorneys  who  came  to  our  attention  who 
figTired  in  the  parole  at  all  were  Dillon  and  another  lawyer  from  North 
Dakota,  whose  name  I  doirt  presently  have  in  my  mind. 

^Ir.  RoBiNsox.  A  lawyer  from  North  or  South  Dakota  represented 

Phil  b'Andrea.  ^        ^w     -,  i  it, 

Mr  Kerner.  He  represented  Phil  D'Andrea  alone,  and  he  was 
brou<rht  into  the  matter,  as  I  recall,  by  Phil  D'Aiidrea's  brother,  who 
interested  this  lawyer  up  in  the  Dakotas  to  intervene  on  Phil 
D'Andrea's  behalf .  „-,..■,  i    • 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  any  evidence  of  political  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  to  obtain  the  parole? 

]\Ir.  Kerner.  No  :  not  from  any  evidence  or  testimony  that  we  had ; 

absolutely  not.  .        -,  .  ,  ^        ^^  t 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  situation  one  m  which,  unless  the  parole 
board"  was  misled,  a  parole  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  granted  ? 

:Mr.  Kerner.  Let  me  say  that  in  my  experience  m  the  last  31/2  years, 
normally— I  am  speaking  only  of  my  experience  m  these  years- 
parole  is  normally  granted  to  Federal  prisoners  upon  their  completion 
of  a  third  of  their  sentence,  if  they  have  proved  to  the  prison  author- 
ities that  they  are  rehabilitated  in  their  minds  and  have  been  good 
prisoners.  That,  I  say,  is  the  normal  procedure  in  my  experience 
The  only  prisoner  sent  away  from  this  district  who  was  not  paroled 
at  the  expiration  of  one-third  of  his  sentence  was  William  Johnson, 
who  was  convicted  in  this  court  before  I  came  in  here,  I  believe  m  the 
middle  forties,  for  income-tax  evasion.  As  I  recall,  the  newspapers 
wrote  some  matters  about  that.  A  third  of  his  sentence  expired  at  or 
about  the  time  this  parole  jury  was  in  session.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  not  being  paroled 
at  that  time.  He  has  since  been  paroled,  and  only  recently  settled 
with  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  taxes  that  they  thought  were 
due  on  his  income-tax  return,  which  was  not  handled  by  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  parole  of  these  people  recommended  by  the 
iDi-osecuting  attorney  ?  ,1^1 

Mr  Iverner.  I  do  not  know.  You  see,  these  defendants  were  in- 
dicted and  tried  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  I  understand 
that  the  judge  at  the  time  of  the  sentence  advised  by  letter  that  these 
men  should  not  be  considered  for  parole.  I  believe  that  the  prosecu- 
tor was  Mr.  Kostelanetz,  and  I  don't  recall  whether  he  was  even  asked 
for  his  recommendation.     I  don't  know.  ,  -r    n       -r,  •   1 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  I  believe  he  was,  and  both  he  and  Judge  Brighton 
were  rather  violently  opposed  to  it. 

Mr  Halley.  Was  the  jurisdiction  of  your  grand  ]ury  connected 
Avith  the  parole,  or  with  the  visits  to  the  prison  under  the  assumed 

name ' 

Mr.' Kerner.  No;  it  was  started  to  investigate  the  granting  of  the 
paroles,  but  during  the  course  of  which  we  found  out  that  Accardo  and 
Bernstein  visited  the  penitentiary,  and  Accardo  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  Bulger. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  your  grand  jury  come  after  the  congressional 
investigation? 

Mr.  Kerner.  As  to  jwint  of  time,  I  would  say  they  were  almost 
simultaneous.  I  think  the  congressional  liearings  started  maybe  a  few 
days,  maybe  a  week  before,  about  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  able  to  get  statistics  on  whether  the  Parole 
Board  made  a  practice  of  granting  paroles  over  the  objection  of  the 
trial  judge  and  the  prosecuting  officer? 

Mr.  Keener.  No.  I  have  no  experience  in  that  whatsoever.  I  don't 
know  what  tlieir  practice  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  the  two  members  of  the  Parole  Board  who 
came  before  the  grand  jury  have  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Kerner.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  think  was  the  one  who  in- 
terviewed these  parolees.  He  had  been  assigned  the  circuit  for  that 
parole  hearing.  He  interviewed  them  and  said  he  made  his  report 
back.  Mr.  Monkiewicz,  the  other  member  of  the  Parole  Board,  did 
not  interview  them,  but  sat  in  at  the  time  the  i)arole  interviews  were 
considered  by  the  three  members  of  the  Parole  Board,  Judge  AVilson, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Monkiewicz.  I  believe  he  comes  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  conclude  that  the  case  for  parole  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  that  the  decision  of  the  judge  and  the  district  attorney 
should  be  overlooked  ?     Is  that  what  they  testified  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  I  don't  believe  any  such  question  was  asked,  in  my 
recollection.  I  did  not  sit  in  on  all  sessions  of  that  grand  jury,  so 
I  can't  be  positive,  but  my  recollection  is  that  they  were  not  asked^hat 
question.  But  I  did  sit  in  while  certain  questions  were  asked  as  to 
why  the  parole  was  granted;  and  a  summary,  just  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  their  testimony,  is  that  the  interview,  their  prison  record, 
their  parole  programs  were  sufficiently  good  to  merit  their  being 
granted  a  parole. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Weren't  they  interviewed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  himself,  Mr.  Kerner? 

Mr.  Kerner.  My  recollection  is  not ;  that  Mr.  Rogers  interviewed 
them.  ■  I  am  not  positive  of  that  at  this  point,  so  much  water  has  gone 
over  the  dam  since  then,  but  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Rogers  inter- 
viewed them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  the  Chairman  interviewed  them.  There  is  a 
transcript  of  his  interview  in  the  Holfman  hearings. 

Mr.  Kerner.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  De  Lucia  testified,  as  I  recall  it,  that  Accardo  visited 
him  about  the  tax  case  rather  than  about  the  parole.  Does  that  jibe 
v.ith  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes.  As  I  recall,  De  Lucia  stated  that  Accardo  knew 
of  certain  of  his  lioldmgs,  and  was  there  to  assist  Mr.  Bernstein  and 
De  Lucia  m  the  preparation  of  tax  returns.  I  personally  didn't  believe 
that,  but  I  have  nothing  in  my  possession  or  reach  to  disprove  it 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  Mr.  Bernstein  testify  that  he  had  difficulty 
in  getting  his  questions  across  to  De  Lucia,  and  that  Mr.  Bulger  rec- 
ommended somebody  to  go  down  with  him  who  could  s])eak  ftalian? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes.  During  the  trial  of  the  case,  Bernstein  did 
make  the  statement  that  he  was  unable  to  understand  DeLucia's  lan- 
guage, his  pronunciation,  and  that  Mrs.  Campagna  got  Mr.  Accardo 
to  go  down  to  act  as  an  interpreter. 
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But  all  the  testimony  of  the  guards  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  the 
testimony  of  Bernstein  himself,  who  took  the  stand  in  that  case,  was 
that  all  tiie  exchange  of  ideas  or  words  was  all  in  the  English  language ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  while  Mr.  Bernstein  was  interviewing  Mr. 
DeLucia,  Accardo  was  talking  to  Campagna;  and  when  Bernstein 
was  interviewing  Campagna,  Accardo  was  conversing  with  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  wonder  if  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
the  connnittee  to  apply  for  an  order  to  get  the  grand  jury  minutes, 
rather  than  putting  you  in  the  position  of  relying  on  your  recollection. 

Mr.  Kerner.  If  you  have  any  particular  points,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  can't  look  at  mj^' grand  jury  minutes  to  refresh  my  recollection  so 
that  I  can  be  certain  of  details.  However,  as  to  whether  the  grand 
jury  minutes  can  be  released  to  the  committee  is  a  matter  solely  within 
thediscretion  of  the  Attorney  General.    By  law,  I  cannot  release  them. 

Mr.  HALLEy .  I  believe  even  if  he  agrees,  you  must  get  a  court  order, 
must  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  There  are  decisions  on  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Perhaps  we  can  withhold  judgment  on  that  question 
and  work  in  cooperation  on  making  a  study  of  the  grand  jury  minutes 
ancl  the  record  of  the  congressional  investigation,  and  see  if  it  opens 
up  any  avenues  which  should  be  further  pursued  here. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Getting  back  on  the  record,  are  there  any  other  matters 
pertaining  to  law  enforcement  that  I  think  you  would  like  to  tell  the 
committee  about  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kerner.  The  question  of  .narcotics  is  one  which  was  raised 
here  todav.  I  have  been  informed  unofficially  by  Mr.  August,  the 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Narcotic  Bureau  for  the  Midwest  area,  that  the 
use  of  heroin  has  increased  86  percent  in  the  Chicago  area.  A  year 
ago  last  June— June  of  1949— additional  narcotics  agents  were  brought 
into  this  area  and  worked  under  cover  June,  July,  and  so  forth,  up 
until  December,  the  week  end  just  before  Christmas  1949,  when  the 
zero  hour  was  set  and  Sergeant  Mangum  of  the  narcotic  detail,  Chicago 
Police  Department,  who  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Narcotic 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  police  officers  went  out 
and  made  many  arrests  and  pick-ups.  That  night,  beginning  on 
Friday  evening,  by  Saturday  morning  at  around  8  or  9  or  10  o'clock, 
we  had  picked  up  approximately  180  narcotic  violators.  The  biggest 
violator  we  picked  up  was  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Filisho,  who  had 
counterfeiting  tie-ups  as  well  as  narcotic  tie-ups.  We  are  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  we  are  at  the  top  in  the  narcotic  situation,  but 
Filisho  we  believe  is  the  biggest  cog  that  we  picked  up  in  that  raid. 
There  is  no  tie-up  from  our  evidence  with  any  of  these  hoodlums  at 
this  point  in  the  narcotic  trade. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  How  did  vou  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Filisho.  He  still  has  a  case  pending  here  in  tins 
court. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVHiat  is  the  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  I  don't  recall  his  first  name. 

^.Iv.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him  by  Fogge  or  Ben  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  I  doii't  know.  These  characters  have  so  many  names 
and  aliases  that  I  would  have  to  look  in  iny  repoi-ts  to  detennine  just 
what  familiar  names  are  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  where  he  lives  ? 
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]Mr.  Kerner.  Yes.  He  lived  on  the  West  Side  in  what  was  previ- 
ously  referred  to  as  one  of  the  river  wai'ds  on  the  West  Side. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  the  name  of  Isadore  Levin  come  into  that 
narcotic  situation? 

Mr.  Kerner.  That  sounds  familiar.  I  have  a  complete  list  of  them, 
but  I  can  look  over  it  to  determine  it  if  you  would  like  me  to.  because 
we  have  them  all  listed,  all  those  who  were  suspected  and  against 
whom  we  had  evidence  and  were  trying  to  i)ick  up.  I  have  a  complete 
list  on  them,  both  by  their  true  names  and  their  familiar  names  and 
their  aliases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  can't  get  a 
copy  of  that  and  just  turn  it  over  to  you  for  whatever  value  it  may  be. 
I  prepared  several  such  lists. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  think  we  might  find  concrete  activities 
of  this  Capone  syndicate  today,  bearing  in  mind  of  course  that  this 
committee  is  not  confined  to  law  violations  of  either  Federal  or  State 
law.  that  this  conunittee  has  the  right  to  ask  questions  which  a  witness 
might  be  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer  at  least  before  a  State  grand 
jury,  and  that  the  committee  has  the  right  to  jump  over  State  lines 
pretty  broadly. 

Mr.  Kerner.  After  the  little  experience  I  have  had  with  these 
people  I  have  certainly  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that,  other  than 
these  parolees  who  have  of  course  a  terrific  lot  hanging  over  their 
heads  if  they  refuse  to  answer  your  questions,  that  the  only  place  you 
might  find  evidence  of  it  is  among  the  hangers-on,  the  boys  around 
the  fringe.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  the  examination  of 
these  people  certain  hangers-on  who  are  not  too  smart  give  you  pearls 
that  you  can  follow  up.  That  is  the  way  we  found  out  the  tie-up  of, 
for  instance,  Tony  Gizzo  in  this  picture. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  suggest  any  candidates?  Or  would  you  like 
to  look  through  j^our" files? 

Mr.  Iverner.  No;  I  cannot.  However,  I  can  do  this:  There  are 
still  several  men  in  the  office,  several  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
who  were  here  at  the  time  of  the  Johnson-Skidmore  jury  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions.  I  will  discuss  it  with  them  and  see  if  they 
have  any  certain  names  in  mind.  Of  course  in  our  grand  jury  hearing 
we  had  people  like  Corngold,  Heeney,  who  are  practicallv  passe.  I 
imagine,  in  this  picture. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  Heeney  still  running  a  joint? 
Mr.  Kerner.  The  last  I  knew  of  Heeney  he  was  running  a  joint 
with  Corngold  that  previously  had  been  run  with  Campagna  on 
Cermak  Road  out  near  Austin,  I  think  5800-something,  I  think  a 
bowling  alley  and  a  book.  Heeney  to  me  at  the  time  appeared  to  be 
a  very  sick  man  and  fading  away.  As  we  saw  him  from  month  to 
month  we  could  practically  see  him  fading  away.  I  don't  know  what 
his  physical  condition  or  mental  condition  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  haven't  seen  him  since  that  time. 

We  also  had  Jones  in  before  us,  who  had  admittedly  been  a  partner 
of  Hymie  Levin  and  another  name  of  a  partner.  Phil  Katz,  in  a  wire 
service.  They  had  their  offices  on  State  Street  between  Lake  and 
Randolph  Streets  somewhere. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  R  &  H  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Kerner.  That  is  right.  And  there  is  also  an  office  on  Lake 
Street  around  the  600  block,  where  we  traced  certain  telephone  calls 
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tliat  looked  rather  suspicious.  These  people  were  quite  frank  in 
telling  us  what  their  business  was,  who  their  partners  were,  what 
their  wire  business  consisted  of,  where  their  wires  went  to,  and  what 
they  received  in  the  way  of  rental  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  didn't  implicate,  however,  any  of  the  Capone 
syndicate  members,  did  they? 

Mr.  Kerner.  I  am  not  quite  certain  exactly  who  you  mean  by  tlie 
Capone  syndicate  figures.  If  we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing, 
the  names  that  are  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  yes,  Hymie  Levin 
is  supposed  to  be  in  that  crowd,  Corngokl,  Campagna,  DeLucia,  Gioe, 
D'Andrea's  name  is  listed  among  that  group. 

JNIr.  Hallet.  They  say  they  have  no  business  now  at  all,  Gioe  and 
Campagna  and  Ricca.     Are  they  supposed  to  be  in  this  wire  service? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Xo.  They  w^ere  never  reputed  to  be  in  the  wire 
service.  The  only  one  who  was  tied  up  witli  the  wire  service  in  any 
way  was  at  the  end  of  a  wire  service,  running  a  book  in  Cicero  with 
Heeney  and  Corngokl. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  line  so  far  as  the  wire  service  is  concerned 
because  that  was  the  place  where  they  took  bets  and  supposedly 
paid  off. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Along  that  line,  Mr.  Kerner,  did  you  ever  run  into 
anj'thing  that  indicated  that  instead  of  being  interested  solely  in 
Avhat  came  out  the  other  end  of  the  line,  they  were  interested  in  con- 
trolling the  beginning  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Keener.  No;  there  was  no  indication  from  anything  that  we 
found. 

Campagna,  of  course,  when  he  was  in,  freely  admitted  that  he  at  one 
time  ran  slot  machines  before  he  was  tried  and  sentenced.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  investigations  of  his  income-tax  returns  showed  a  return 
of  income  from  slot  machines  as  well  as  the  bookie  establishment, 
which  is  probably  common  knowledge  to  the  committee  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Either  on  or  off  the  record,  would  you  care  to  com- 
ment as  to  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  or  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  local  law-enforcement  officials  here,  the  sheriff's  office,  the 
State's  attorney's  office,  the  commissioner  of  police's  office  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  The  only  thing  I  know  of,  and  this  is  on  the  record, 
is  of  course  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge whatsoever.  I  know  at  any  time  I  have  requested  anything  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  I  have  received  their  full  coopera- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  State's  attorney's  office,  as  I  say,  the  local 
police.  The  only  matter  which  I  have  had  which  directly  affected  the 
sheriff  was  the  turn-over  of  prisoners,  which  was  a  peculiar  set  of 
circumstances  in  this  Brinks  murder  case,  and  the  sheriff  was  cooper- 
ative with  the  Federal  Government  in  that.  But  in  any  direct  request 
that  I  have  had  to  any  law-enforcing  agenc}^  in  this  vicinity,  we  have 
received  their  full  cooperation,  even  to  the  degree  of  letting  us  have 
records,  confidential  files,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  their  cooperation  with 
you  but  of  their  cooperation  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Iverner.  The  only  thing  I  know,  as  I  said  before,  is  what  I 
have  read  in  the  newspapers,  which  you  have  heard  here  today,  of 
the  State's  attorney  writing  letters  to  the  sheriff  and  the  sheriff  writing 
letters  to  the  State's  attorney.    In  my  recollection,  since  I  have  been 
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an  adult,  I  don't  recall  that  there  has  been  ever,  shall  I  say,  the  fric- 
tion between  the  sheriff's  office  and  the  State's  office  as  there  has 
been  in  recent  years,  where  the  State's  attorney  has  been  required 
to  go  out  and  actually  do  the  sheriff's  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  arithmetic  of  the  situa- 
tion which  indicates  that  the  sheriff  did  pick  up  something  like  1,400 
slot  machines,  and  the  State's  attorney  with  the  aid  of  75  policemen 
was  able  to  pick  up  only  500  more,  which  of  course  is  a  substantial 
number.  The  arithmetic  doesn't  seem  to  be  too  much  of  an  indication 
of  the  sheriff's  falling  down  unless  there  are  certain  other  factors. 

Mr.  Keener.  Let  me  say  this :  It  is  my  recollection  that  not  many 
slot  machines  were  picked  up  by  the  sheriff's  office  until  the  newspaper? 
began  putting  the  heat  on  him,  so  to  speak,  and  that  the  State's  attor- 
ney, of  course,  if  we  want  to  put  it  on  an  arithmetical  basis,  the  State's 
attorney  has  been  doing  it  for  a  period,  as  I  recall,  of  roughly  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  sheriff  has  been  in  office  for  practically  his  full  terra 
of  almost  4  years.  Certainly  in  my  time  the  State's  attorney  has  not 
been  doing  much  of  that.  That  always  has  been  considered,  in  my 
mind  as  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer,  the  sheriff's  job  rather  than  the  State's 
attorney's  job.  However,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  full  details  and 
the  full  powers  of  each  of  the  offices.  I  find  that  this  office  here  rather 
ties  me  up  and  keeps  me  busy. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sure  it  does. 

Anything  further?     Mr.  Cahn,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Caiin.  If  I  may,  just  a  few  brief  questions  following  up  Mr. 
Robinson's. 

Mr.  Kerner,  I  am  wondering — you  heard  the  sheriff's  comments  to 
the  effect  that  there  might  be  some  merit  in  this  idea  of  consolidation 
of  the  forces,  the  sheriff's  force,  the  State's  attorney  force,  and  so  on. 
Just  speaking  offhand,  w^ould  you  say  that  there  would  also  be  merit 
in  that  consolidation  proposal  ?    Is  there  overlapping  and  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes;  definitely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  criminal  law  committee  of  the  Chicago  Bar  and  Illinois  Bar 
Associations.  That  question  has  arisen  there  among  us,  but,  of  course, 
we  all  feel  rather  helpless  and  hopeless  until  something  is  done  about 
our  State  constitution,  because  it  wasn't  until  recently  that  within  the 
city  of  Chicago  the  parks  were  run  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  have 
forgotten  how  many  different  corporations  there  were  wdthin  the  city 
of  Chicago ;  in  other  words,  a  separate  corporation  for  each  park. 
Those  were  consolidated  only  recently. 

There  is  presently  pending  or  will  be  pending  before  the  voters  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  what  is  commonly  called  Gateway  amendment, 
which  amended  a  law — by  the  way,  I  also  am  serving  on  that  commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  the  constitutional  amendment 
committee,  now  called  presently  the  Gateway  committee — an  amend- 
ment to  the  Illinois  Constitution  which  will  allow  three  articles  of 
the  constitution  to  be  amended  in  any  one  legislative  session.  Under 
our  law  here  our  legislature  meets  only  in  the  odd  years  or  once  in  2 
years,  unless  a  special  session  is  called,  and,  of  course,  there  has  to  be 
some  crying,  important,  immediate  need  before  a  special  session  is 
called  by  the  Governor.  You  can  appreciate  that  with  Cook  County 
up  here  and  even  Lake  County,  north  of  us,  considered  in  a  down- 
State  bloc,  there  has  been  this  friction  in  the  State  legislature  that 
prevents  good  legislation  from  being  passed.     I  think  just  as  soon  as 
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the  voters  agree  that  the  Gateway  amendment  is  a  good  thing  and 
then  the  voters  join  together  to  insist  upon  consolidation  of  forces,  I 
think  law  enforcement  will  be  in  a  better  state  of  repair  than  it  is  now. 
There  are  too  many  overlapping  jurisdictions  and  duties,  m  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Cahx.  Would  you  also  have  some  comments,  Mr.  Kerner,  on 
the  subject  of  the  patronage  nature  of  the  sheriff's  office?  Would  you 
concur  in  what  the  sheriff  said  about  the  importance  of  putting  that 
on  a  civil-service  basis  ? 

Mv.  Kerxer.  I  am  not  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  civil  service  is 
the  answer  to  all  evil,  frankly.  I  can  see  a  lot  of  good  in  civil  service. 
I  can  see  evil  in  it.  I  think  it  was  demonstrated  here  today  in  the 
police  department.  The  mayor  is  frustrated  in  what  he  can  do  with 
a  captain  he  doesn't  like  or  a  captain  in  whom  he  does  not  have  com- 
plete confidence.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  civil 
service.  However,  I  think  a  good  public  official  is  one  who  chooses 
his  personnel  properly  on  the  sole  basis  of  "Is  he  the  best  person"  or 
"Is  she  the  best  woman  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  certain  job."  I  think 
without  civil  service,  you  can  get  just  as  good  if  not  better  people  in 
the  various  jobs.  Patronage,  spoils  of  war,  of  course,  has  been  one 
of  the  costly  items  of  our  democracy,  regardless  of  what  party  is  m 
power,  and  I  think  we  all  freely  and  honestly  admit  that.  In  my 
office,  for  instance,  approximately  two-thirds  of  my  staff  is  under 
Federal  civil  service.  All  the  attorneys  in  my  office  are  appointees. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  the  lawyers  in  my  office  are  very  able  young  men.  They 
are  honest,  thev  are  sincere,  they  are  aggressive,  and  intelligent.  I 
have  never  heard  any  criticism  against  any  of  the  people  m  my  office. 
They  are  not  civil  service.  .  tt  •     i 

Of  course,  the  reward  for  doing  a  good  job  as  an  assistant  United 
States  attorney  I  admit  is  probablv  greater  than  that  of  being  a  process 
server  in  the  sheriff's  office,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  compare  one 
against  the  other.  But  I  can  see  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
I'^would  say  one  of  the  major  disadvantages  is  if  an  office  is  put  under 
civil  service,  I  think  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  all  the  people 
who  will  qualify  for  civil  service  during  that  period  of  time  will  be 
members  of  the  party  in  power.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  naive 
enough  not  to  recognize  that  fact.  .  ■,     -,  , 

Mr.  Cahn.  Since  your  father  is  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  bench  of  this  area,  I  wonder  if  the  judges  of  this  area  have 
ever  presented  a  formal  recommendation  for  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Mr.  I^RNER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  is  done  constantly  m 
the  Federal  system  because  of  the  judicial  conferences  which  are  held 
each  year,  and  I  think  any  of  us  who  are  familiar  at  all  with  the 
Federal  practice  and  the  judiciary  system  knows  that  they  constantly 
are  improving.  I  cite  for  example  the  improvement  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  rules,  the  passage  of  the  new  judiciary  act,  which  was  really 
done  in  combination  with  lawyers  who  practice  in  the  Federal  juris- 
diction, and  the  jndges.  Yes;  I  think  that  conferences  of  that  sort 
always  lend  toward  improvement  and  simplification. 

Mr  Caiin.  Mr.  Kerner,  how  does  the  Illinois  area,  the  United 
States  attorney's  office,  differ  from  other  areas?  We  presume  of 
course  there  is  more  crime,  more  violent  crime,  and  so  on,  but  I  wonder 
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if  you  would  state  from  your  knowledge  of  the  problems  faced  by 
other  United  States  attorneys,  w^ierein  your  problems  differ  in  degree 
or  in  nature  from  theirs? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Oh,  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  make  a  comparison  of 
that— and  this  is  just  my  opinion,  and  I  have  seen  no  figures  and  facts 
on  it.  I  draw  my  conclusion  from  conversations  with  other  United 
States  attorneys  visiting  with  tliem  at  the  United  States  attorneys' 
conference  and  the  problems  that  thev  raise  at  the  conference.  Our 
problems  are  all  relatively  the  same  in  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  When 
I  say  all  I  am  speaking  of  course  primarily  of  jurisdictions  such  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  large  urban 
areas.  I  thiiik  our  problems  are  rather  similar.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  in  Texas  they  will  probably  have  more  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation problems  than  we  have  here  in  Chicago.  I  realize  that  in  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  or  New  York  they  will  have  more  immigra- 
tion problems  than  1  will.  They  will  have^nore  admiralty  problems. 
They  may  have  smuggling  problems,  which  of  course  don't  confront 
us  here  m  the  Chicago  area,  except  on  rare  occasions.  I  don't  believe 
that  they  have  any  more  or  any  less  proportionately  income  taxes,  mail 
frauds,  or  other  violations  of  Federal  statutes. 

Mr.  Cahn.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Robinson's  comments  on  fric- 
tions between  the  State's  attorney's  office  and  the  sheriff's  office,  I 
w^onder  to  what  extent  that  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  of 
opposite  political  parties. 

Mr.  Keener.  I  don't  know  Sheriff  Walsh  very  well.  I  have  known 
John  Boyle,  of  course,  since  a  young  man.  I  would  say  I  have  known 
John  Boyle  for  20  or  23  years.  I  have  always  had  the  highest  regard 
for  Mr.  Boyle,  and  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  Sheriff  Walsh.  I 
don't  know  hoM^  much  of  this  is  a  political  fight,  if  at  all.  I  don't 
know  how  much  is  really  based  upon  inefficiency,  alleged  inefficiency. 
I  don't  know.  I  think  if  I  make  any  comment  it  probably  might  be 
an  unfair  comment  to  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Halley.  Off  the  record. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Cahn.  I  have  just  one  last  question,  and  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Ilalley  for  the  opportunity  of  asking  these  questions  in  the  first  ]^lace 
and  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  answering  them.  You  are  a  World 
AVar  II  veteran  with  a  very  fine  record.  I  was  just  wondering  to  what 
extent  members  of  the  mob  are  of  the  newer  generation,  possibly  World 
War  II  veterans  in  some  instances,  or  whether  most  of  the  strong- 
arm  men  or  the  higher-ups  don't  perhaps  represent  the  older  genera- 
tion, the  between-wars  men  or  immigrants,  or  just  to  what  extent  there 
are  young  people  today  associated  with  the  mob  in  high  or  low  capaci- 
ties. That  is  a  general  question  that  covers  a  lot  of  people,  and  the 
mob  IS  a  very  general  term.  I  was  wondering  if  you  might  have  some 
comments  on  that. 

Mr.  Kerner.  First,  I  might  argue  with  you  about  my  good  war 
record.  I  just  happened  to  be  in  for  a  great  many  years.  My  per- 
sonal experiences  as  United  States  attorney  is  that  we  find  very  little 
difficulty  with  young  men  who  have  been  in  the  services.  The  only 
difficulty  we  have  had  with  them  in  our  office,  I  think,  has  been  one 
bank  embezzlement  case  and  the  balance  almost  completely  have  been 
fraud  cases  against  the  United  States  Government  under  the  52-20 
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or  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  obtaining  subsistence  money  and  Avilfully 
represented  they  weren't  working. 

As  to  the  balance  of  your  question,  of  course  all  these  people  we 
haA-e  been  speaking  of  generally  here  are  men  who  are  in  their  late 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties.  They  were  young  men  during  the  prohi- 
bition days  Avhen  the  Capone  group  of  course  was  very  acti\'e.  I 
don't  know  the  names  of  any  relatively  young  men  who  you  could 
tie  up  in  any  way  with  these  individuals  about  whom  we  have  been 
speaking.  Surely  I  can  go  down  the  list  of  names  and  point  out  where 
they  have  been  in  any  out  of  trouble  constantly,  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  tie-up  whatsoever  between  those  men  and  the  men  about 
whom  we  are  speaking.  They  are  just  young  toughs,  they  are  hold-up 
men,  they  are  strong-arm  men,  and  I  think  perhaps  on  occasion  they 
brag  they  are  a  part  of  the  Capone  mob  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  too  inexperienced,  shall  I  say,  and  get  into  trouble  so  often  that 
I  aan  sure  if  there  was  a  Capone  mob  they  would  have  no  part  of 
these  individuals,  because  you  take  the  people  about  whom  we  are 
speaking,  they  live  rather  nice  lives  on  the  surface.  Their  homes  are 
well  kept.    Thev  are  quiet.    They  don't  get  into  trouble. 

In  our  invest"^ gation  before  the  grand  jury  we  obtained  income-tax 
returns  of  many  of  these  people.  We  did  not  look  at  the  income  tax 
of  any  person  that  we  had  before  our  grand  jury  who  did  not  have 
a  very  able  auditor  or  certified  public  accountant  to  take  care  ot  their 
tax  matters.  Apparently  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  Al  Capone 
and  are  not  going  to  get  caught  cheating  Uncle  Sam.  In  my  own 
mind  I  believe  that  perhaps  they  don't  return  all  their  income,  but 
I  sav  to  you  that  I  doubt  that  I  can  prove  that  they  received  any  more 
income  than  that  that  they  returned  on  their  income-tax  return. 

Otherwise,  these  people  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, generally  speaking.  .     ,      ■     .        i 

JNIr.  Cahn.  Mr.  Halley  has  been  laying  the  historic  basis  for  the 
pvocont  conditions  of  crime  in  the  old  prohibition  days,  and  I  think 
that  your  answer  serves  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  historic  basis  of 
])resent  crime  is  very  important  indeed,  because  we  will  find  figures 
who  were  small  then  who  have  since  emerged.  Fortunately,  not  too 
many  members,  if  any,  of  the  younger  generation  have  emerged  thus 
far  in  major  positions  in  crime  or  for  that  matter,  major  positions. 

^Ir  Keener.  I  might  say  along  that  line,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
of  interest  to  the  committee,  that  a  year  ago  last  month  a  crime  pre- 
vention council  was  formed  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  members 
of  that  executive  committee  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  law-enforcing 
ao-ents  in  Cook  County,  and  the  Governor.  It  is  surprising  the  eltect 
and  the  progress  it  has  made  in  1  year's  time.  Of  course  it  is  an 
ethereal  type  of  thing.  It  is  metaphysical.  You  cannot  tell  now  nor 
20  years  from  now  will  we  be  able  to  tell  whether  we  did  any  good,  it 
any  at  all.  But  the  purpose  of  that  council  is  to  go  before  young  peo- 
ple's o-roups  such  as  we  did  last  Friday  at  the  Farragut  School  on  the 
Westl5ide,  the  area  in  which  I  was  born  and  raised,  and  to  point  out  to 
these  vonncr  people  the  follv  of  thinking  that  because  they  are  strong- 
arm  vouiK' kids  getting  into  trouble,  will  lead  them  anywhere  except  to 
a  bad  lot"  That  type  of  committee  did  not  exist  when  I  was  a  young 
boy,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  instead  of  just  hav- 
ing juvenile  committees  to  chase  boys  and  who  after  they  get  into 
trSuble  try  to  do  something.     The  purpose  of  this  group  is  to  try  to 
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point  out  the  way  to  these  young  people  before  they  get  into  trouble. 
In  my  experience  in  going  around  and  watching  these  meetings,  in 
watching  the  young  people,  certainly  at  least  for  the  time  they  are 
m  there  they  seem  to  be  vitally  interested  and  we  do  hope  that  we  will 
have  some  effect  on  the  younger  generation,  and  we  hope  we  won't 
have  young  people  today  who  will  be  big  mobsters  and  hoodlums  10, 
15,  20,  or  30  years  from  now. 
Mr.  Cahn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Halley.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  I  have  one  final  question,  Mr.  Kerner. 
Would  you  care  to  make  any  observation  to  the  stature  or  caliber 
of  the  occupants  of  the  local  court,  the  local  bench  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  I  think  for  the  most  part,  most  of  the  judges  in  our 
local  courts  are  good  judges.  There  are  some  of  course  that  I  don't 
think  are  very  good  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  believe  should  be 
sitting  on  the  bench.  But  as  long  as  you  have  elected  judges  and  as 
long  as  you  have  the  swing  from  party  to  party,  and  you  may  have  an 
overwhelming  victory,  bad  men  are  elected  to  the  bench,  yes.  But 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  I  would  be  willing  to  try  a  case  before  any 
of  them  and  I  would  have  no  question  about  their  integrity  what- 
soever. I  practiced  in  the  local  courts  from  1934  until  1941  when  I 
went  in  the  service  and  when  I  came  back  I  again  practiced  before 
them.  For  the  most  part  I  would  say  their  integrity  is  above  question. 
Mr.  Halley.  Just  two  matters.  Is  there  full  cooperation  between 
the  various  Federal  investigative  agencies  at  this  time? 
]Mr.  Kerner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  any  further  cooperation  be  implemented,  or  is 
there  real  coordination  at  this  stage  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  There  is  real  coordination.  Any  time  we  request  any- 
thing we  get  their  full  cooperation,  I  made  it  one  of  the  precepts  of  the 
operation  of  my  office  that  all  agency  personnel  will  be  treated  with 
respect  and  courtesy  as  soon  as  they  come  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  free  exchange  of  information  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes,  if  requested.  There  can't  be  a  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation every  day,  let  me  say,  because  that  would  probably  so  choke 
us  up  that  we  couldn't  take  care  of  our  primary  dutv.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  time  ago  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this 
committee,  we  received  a  request  from  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
United  States  attorneys  to  call  in  the  various  investigative  agencies  for 
a  conference.  We  had  a  list  of  names  and  asked  whether  they  had  any 
information,  factual  or  otherwise,  in  their  files.  That  information  was 
turned  over  to  us,  which  we  then  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  probably  gave  us  more  information 
than  could  be  useful  to  you.  It  perhaps  becomes  a  burden.  I  find 
them  always  free.  The  name  Felisio  came  up.  There  is  cooperation 
between  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Narcotics  Bureau  as  to  Felisio.  We 
had  another  defendant  here  who  was  indicted  under  three  different 
sections  of  the  law.  One  law  was  counterfeiting  sugar  stamps,  coun- 
terfeiting money,  and  what  was  the  third  one  ?  I  have  forgotten  for 
the  moment.  But  they  covered  three  different  agencies,  and  there  was 
free  interchange  of  information  among  them  and  in  our  office,  also 
in  the  preparation  of  the  case  and  in  the  investigative  reports. 
Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  PRETZIE,  JR.,  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT,  CHICAGO  CRIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Pretzie,  you  are  associated  Avith  the  Crime  Com- 
mission of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  as  achninistrative 
assistant. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  charge  of  the  so-called  crime  commission  bills 
on  criminal  procedure? 

j\Ir.  Pretzie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  session  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  was 
that  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  was  the  last  session  in  1949.  I  wasn't  too  active 
at  the  session  before,  in  1947. 

JNIr.  Halley.  You  have  a  file  relating  to  your  detailed  observations 
of  the  1949  sessions  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  complete  this  file  contemporaneously  with  the 
events?  I  have  thumbed  through  the  file  and  I  note  that  you  state 
your  specific  reasons  for  believing  that  each  specific  member  of  both 
the  committee  and  the  legislature  voted  as  he  did,  is  that  correct  ? 

ISlr.  Pretzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  note  that  you  referred  to  certain  offers  of  bribes  to 

you. 

]Mr.  Prktzie.  No,  they  weren't  made  personally  to  me.  The  bribes 
were  made  to  members  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  at  least  a  threat  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes.  I  was  threatened.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
I  didn't  consider  that  very  seriously.  During  one  of  the  recesses  of 
the  legislature,  as  I  was  going  up  the  aisle  and  Euzzino  said,  "How 
much  is  the  crime  commission  paying  you  to  come  down  here  to  get 
these  bills  passed  ? " 

I  answered  that  the  question  was  irrelevant,  and  put  the  question 
as  to  why  he  inquired. 

He  said,  "I  just  wonder  if  we  can't  pay  you  more  than  the  crime 
commission  is  paying  you  to  keep  you  the  hell  away  from  here." 

I  said,  "Any  amount  of  money  you  fellows  can  offer  me  couldn't 
keep  me  awav  from  here." 

Then  I  had  some  other  encounters ;  one  with  a  man  who  has  since 
withdrawn  from  the  legislature.  He  was  renominated  and  would  have 
been  elected,  but  asked  that  his  name  be  withdrawn,  John  D'Arco. 
He  said  to  me  upon  one  occasion — and  this  was  all  designed  to  heckle, 
rankle,  and  discredit  me.  I  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time  and 
I  am  pretty  thickskinned.  He  said,  "I  understand  you  are  down  here 
offering  the  members  of  the  house  $500  to  vote  for  these  bills." 

I  told  him  of  course  that  that  was  ridiculous,  that  we  didn't  operate 
that  way. 

I  said,  "That  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  you  when  you  call  your 
cohorts  down  here.     We  don't  operate  that  way.     You  probably  do." 

Then  on  another  occasion  Mr.  D'Arco  encountered  me  as  I  was  about 
to  enter  the  judiciary  committee.  Most  of  these  fellows  who  sit  in 
the  house  who  are  under  discussion  now  are  huddled.  Their  seats 
in  the  house  are  segregated  more  or  less  in  a  certain  particular  area 
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there.  Here  is  Granata  and  here  is  Adducci,  and  Euzzino  over  here 
Petrone  is  down  oyer  liere.  D'Arco  sits  across  the  aisle,  a  short  dis- 
tance removed.  Ihere  is  one  other  man  wliose  name  I  should  recall— 
Kmella— who  sits  along  the  same  section  of  seats  there 

I  had  occasion  to  walk  up  the  aisle  during  one  of  the  recesses  and 
taJked  to  a  certain  man  there,  and  some  uncomplimentarv  thiiio-  was 
said  to  me  that  I  resented,  and  I  replied  in  kind.  We  didn't  acSiallv 
come  to  blows  at  that  time.  It  was  a  pretty  heated  discussion.  I 
said  something  to  D'Arco  that  he  didn't  like,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
as  1  was  going  into  the  judiciary  committee  he  took  occasion  to  collar 
me  and  threatened  to  punch  me  in  the  nose.  I  told  him  I  didn't  think 
that  was  the  place  to  create  a  disturbance,  that  if  we  were  down  on  the 
street  away  from  the  committee  hearings  I  might  be  able  to  give  him 
a  contest  but  I  didn't  there,  I  didn't  think  that  was  the  proper  place 

He  said,  '  You  told  me  to  do  somethings"  In  other  words,  to  put 
It  m  the  record,  he  said,  "Ah,  I  ought  to  punch  you  in  the  nose." 

I  said,  "What  for  ?" 

He  said,  "You  told  me  to  kiss  your ." 

I  said  "You  are  mistaken.  That  wasn't  the  sentence  I  used  I 
told  you  to  go  jump  in  the  lake." 

So  I  said,  "Just  get  your  dago  temper  down.  This  is  no  place  to 
create  a  scene."  And  I  pushed  him  awav  and  walked  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  gather  there  was  a  lot  of  acrimony. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  didn't  know  whether  vou  were'leading  up  to  that 
or  not.  '^ 

Mr.  Halley.  What  I  was  leading  up  to  was  just  this :  In  goino- 
tiirough  that  written  statement  it  appears  to  be  in  great  detail  and  I 
wondered  whether  you  could  state,  in  order  to  save  time  now,  whether 
the  written  statement  is  a  record  you  made  contemporaneou'slv  of  all 
the  events  in  detail. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right,  that  is  right.  Incidentally,  as  you  will 
observe  by  reading  that,  I  dictated  it.  It  was  for  the  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Mulroy,  as  a  report  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  it  IS  my  report,  my  language,  and  I  prepared  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  facts' as  stated  in  the  report  are  true? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hvlley.  I  think  for  the  committee's  record  and  for  present 
purposes  the  report  will  be  accepted  and  speak  for  itself  in  view  of 
your  testimony  about  it.  So  would  vou  therefore  at  this  time  state 
the  conclusions  relating  to  the  reasons  why  the  bill  was  defeated  oivino- 
simply  111  conclusion  form  the  blocs  against  it  and  their  reasoris  for 
opposing  it. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  The  reasons  for  opposing  it  is  because  they  have  a 
close  affinity  I  would  say  over  the  years,  and  association,  some  of  these 
members  who  constitute  this  West  Side  bloc,  with  members  of  the 
Capone  syndicate,  many  of  whom  I  knew  in  my  early  days,  havin,^ 
come  from  that  particular  area  in  which  they  were  spawned.  The 
syndicate,  it  is  my  conclusion,  had  most  to  lose  and  probably  would 
be  more  amenable  to  these  laws  than  the  average  individual,"  obscure 
individual  would,  a  minor  offender,  because  the  bills  were  designed 
primarily  of  a  nuclei  of  the  representatives  from  the  liver  wardl^;  is 
for  the  extension  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  immunity  bill. 
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Mr  H\Li.r.Y.  I  leather  that  the  bloc  opposinoj  the  bill  consisted 
primarily  of  a  nucfei  of  the  representatives  from  the  river  wards ;  is 
that  riaht? 

:^Ir.  Pketzu:.  That  is  ri<j;ht.  .  ,  -.   , 

JNlr.  Hallfa'.  They  obtained  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of  down- 
State  leoislators  of  both  parties ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr  Pretzie    That  is  right,  both  Eepublicans  and  Democrats. 
},Ii-.*  IIalley.  On  V.  Iiat  basis  was  the  trade  made  to  get  the  support 
of  the  down-State  legislators?  .,        .         .  ^.  ..-, 

Mr  Pretzie.  There  were  several  considerations  m  connection  with 
the  trade  For  instance,  there  is  a  bloc  of  Negro  legislators  down 
there  The  Negroes  were  interested  in  having  enacted  the  fair-em- 
ployment practices  bill.  So  the  Italian  bloc,  you  must  appreciate,  m 
their  relationships  and  in  their  work,  are  bipartisan  m  this  respex^t: 
They  don't  respect  anv  party  lines.  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record  one  may  be  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  another  may 
be  elected  to  the  Republican  ticket,  but  for  their  own  selfish  purposes 
they  combine  and  confederate  and  constitute  a  solid  bloc.  They  will 
make  their  deals  and  trades  depending  on  what  legislation  they  are 
primarily  interested  in  having  enacted  or  what  legislation  they  want 
to  have  defeated.  , 

]Mr  H ALLEY  I  have  noticed  in  your  report  you  very  carefully  and 
in  oreat  detail  take  it  legislator  by  legislator  and  have  given  the  rea- 
soiS  why  he  voted  for  or  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right.  .  .       .      ,         , 

Mv  H\LLEY.  So  supplementing  that,  summarizing  it,  the  only  ques- 
tion I  am  asking  now  is,  in  addition  to  the  people  who  were  willing  to 
trade  in  order  to  get  suj^ix^rt  for  FEPC,  which  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  might  have  considered  of  more  immediate  importance,  what 
other  support^'was  marshaled  and  what  trades  were  made  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  They  made  trades  on  the  constitutional  convention 
bill  tliat  the  administration,  the  Governor  was  very  much  interested  in. 
They  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  house,  this  Italian  bloc. 
Mv  Halley.  The  Governor  didn't  trade  with  him,  did  he? 
I^Ir.  Pretzie.  No.  He  refused.  They  didn't  approach  him  directly, 
but  indirectly  he  was  approached  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  deal  with 
him  if  he  would  sell  himself  out  on  the  support  of  the  crime  commis- 
sion bills  they  would  sup])ort  the  constitutional  convention  resolution. 
The  Governor  refused  to  become  party  to  any  such  deal  or  overture. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  members  of  the  legislature  make  such  a  deal, 
thou^^h,  without  the  Governor's  agreement?  In  other  words,  what  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  is,  how  did  they  marshal  enough  votes  to  lick 

this  thing?  .        r.  ^    i  ^^^ 

Mr.  Pretzie.  You  must  appreciate  this.  Some  of  these  men,  like 
Pete  Granata,  who  has  been  down  in  the  legislature  for  many  years, 
and  Adduci,  who  has  been  down  there  several  years,  and  Euzzmo  who 
has  been  down  there  several  terms,  have  developed  through  the  knack 
of  ingratiating  themselves  through  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
.and  entertainment  and  favors  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  extend  to 
their  colleagues  in  the  legislature;  and  in  connection  with  the  trading 
on  certain  bills  with  members  of  the  legislature  there  are  devious  and 
many  ways  in  vdiich  thev  can  gain  support  either  for  or  against  a 
bill. "  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  true,  I  would  say,  that 
they  control  approximately  25  votes  in  that  house. 
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]\Ir.  Halley.  Cun't  you  <;ive  any  more  concrete  statement  of  the 
deals  that  were  made  to  get  the  vote?  It  is  detailed  in  the  record 
and  if  yon  prefer  to  stand  on  your  statement  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Pketzie.  I  am  trying  to  refresh  m^^  recollection  now  as  I  am 
speaking.  In  many  instances  they  ha\e  api)roache(l  membei-s  of  the 
judiciary  committee  because  it  was  quite  apparent  for  the  time  that 
there  was  a  possibility  we  would  be  able  to  get  these  bills  out  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  One  member  of  that  committee  who  is  now 
dead,  who  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  committee— and  there  is 
another  member  of  that  committee  who  was  the  dean  of  the  law 
school  here— told  me  that  they  know  of  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  actually  threatened  right  in  the  judiciary  committee  by 
these  fellows, 

I  have  gotten  from  other  sources  that  I  can't  identify  that  they 
had  made  oifers  of  money,  and  in  cases— I  know  of  one  instance  where 
a  threat  was  made,  although  this  man  was  not  a  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  but  was  a  member  of  the  house.  He  had  already 
committed  himself  to  support  the  crime  commission  bills,  and  when 
he  refused  to  yield— and  I  witnesses  this  myself  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  there.  First  they  were  in  the  cocktail  lounge.  The  chairs  were 
pushed  back  and  they  almost  came  to  blows.  I  was  sitting  at  an- 
other place  in  there  M'ith  some  men.  The  words  were  loud  and  harsh 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  one  of  these  men  chased  Adduci  out  in  the 
corridor  and  wanted  to  battle  with  him.  The  reason  for  that,  I 
learned  from  talking  to  this  member  of  the  legislature,  was  that  they 
threatened  not  only  violence  but  that  if  he  wouldn't  change  his  mind 
and  vote  against  the  crime  commission  bills,  they  were  going  to 
defeat  him  up  in  his  district ;  if  necessary  they  were  going  to  spend 
$25,000,  and  they  did.  He  was  candidate  for  reelection  luid  when 
It  came  time  for  filing  this  last  primary,  petitions  had  to  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  members  of  this  bloc— I  think  Adduci  was  one 
and  there  was  a  man  who  was  spokesman  for  this  grou]),  Joe  Porcaro 
who  IS  a  powerful  west  side  politician.  Republican  incidentally,  went 
to  the  secretary  of  state's  office  and  tried  to  get  first  billing"  for  an 
op]3onent  of  this  man.  Fortunately  he  was  there  and  he  had  a  friend 
111  the  secretary's  office  and  he  got  his  rightful  position  on  the  ballot, 
which  was  position  No.  1. 

There  are  other  things  which  occurred  in  that  particular  district 
which  confirmed  what  this  member  had  told  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Perhaps  we  can  helj)  clarify  the  reasons  by  takino- 
oiie  vote  that  apparently  occurred  in  the  committee.  You  liad  eio-lS 
Democrats  and  seven  Republicans  voting  in  Avhat  you  characterize 
as  an  attemjit  to  kill  one  of  the  bills.  You  say  two  were  Cook  Gountv 
Democrats,  Euzzino  and  Cronin. 
Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  would  Cronin  vote  wirh  Euzzino? 
Mr.  Pretzie.  Cronin  felt  in  that  case,  with  due  res])ect  to  Mr. 
Cronin,  who  afterward  changed  his  vote — I  am  not  sayino-  this  be- 
cause he  did— he  felt  at  first  that  there  was  probably  no^need  for 
Cronin  had  been  assocnited  here— incidentally  he  is"  a  member  of 
the  license  liquor  appeal  connnission.  -He  has  been  associated  here 
with  a  law  firm,  not  recently  but  in  years  past  and  iDracticed  almost 
exclusively  m  the  criminal  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  and  some 
member  of  that  firm  had  represpnted  the  Ca])onos  iu  some  nf  tlipir 
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conflicts  with  the  law.  He  probably  felt  conscientiously — I  am  giv- 
ing him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — but  there  was  no  need  for  extension 
of  the  grand  jur3^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  yon  have  six  down-State  Democrats:  Taylor 
Boseman,  Jeti'erson,  Carver,  and  Shapiro.  What  would  induce  those 
people  to  vote  against  the  bills  the  Democrats  introduced  there  ^ 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Shapiro  afterwards  changed  and  supported  the  bill. 
Carver  didn't.  Taylor  didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  never 
understand  Taylor.  He  was  cosponsor  on  two  of  the  bills.  He  didn't 
happen  to  be  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Halj^ey.  This  is  the  grand  jury  bill ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right.  Taylor  is  well  reputed  down  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.     He  is  an  able  lawyer.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  all  fairness  could  it  be  that  perhaps  a  substantial 
number  of  the  people  voting  against  the  bills  did  it  either  quite  sin- 
cerely or  for  reasons  that  you  just  know  nothing  about  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  True.     I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  point,  then,  that  the  balance  of  power  lay 
in  their  bloc  from  the  river  wards  and  the  people  they  were  able  to 
nuike  deals  -with  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  wouldn't  be  jour  point  that  they  corrupted  the  en- 
tire legislature? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Oh,  none  whatsoever.  Xo;  I  wouldn't  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  there  any  other  general  conclusions  you  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  in  addition  to  what  is  in  your  report,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  report  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee's 
record  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Xo ;  I  think  not,  unless  you  want  to  go  into  the  rea- 
sons as  to  why  the  Italian  bloc — I  mean  if  you  want  me  to  chart  their 
early  careers  and  associations  with  these  men.  On  some  of  those 
bills  there  possibly  could  have  been  some  logical  objections,  but  on 
the  two  bills,  with  all  the  support  that  we  received  from  the  Governor, 
the  mayor,  and  the  press  and  everything  else,  I  can't  conceive  how 
there  could  possibly  be  any  logical  argument  or  objection  to  those  two 
bills. 

Mr.  Halley.  Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  personally  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  Italian  bloc. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  may  be  in  some  of  the  records. 

Mr.  Halley.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  In  the  Senate  many  of  these  men  I  have  known  for 
many  3'cars 

]N[r.  Halley.  Would  you  name  them  first,  the  men  you  are  referring 
to? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Senator  Roland  Libonate.  who  is  a  Democrat  elected 
from  the  seventeenth  senatorial  district  which  embraces  the  first  ward. 
He  is  a  protege  of  Pete  Fosco's.  Roland  Libonate  in  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  was  considered  the  Democratic  whip.  He  spear- 
headed the  opposition  to  the  crime  commission  bills.  Three  of  these 
bills  passed  the  senate.  Roland  Libonate  as  you  know — maybe  you 
don't  know,  and  I  had  better  tell  you — formerly  was  elected  as  the 
repi'esentative  from  that  same  district  and  was  a  member  of  one  of 
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tlie  most  notorious  ward  oi-oanizations,  tlien  the  twentieth  ward,  in 
which  JNIaury  Eller  was  the  committeeman. 

Mr.  KoKiNSON.  What  is  that  ward  called? 

Mr.  Pketzie.  It  was  called  the  "Bloody  Twentieth.''  Some  years 
prior  to  that  time — it  has  been  redistricted  over  the  years — it  was 
known  as  the  "Bloody  Twentieth."  That  ward  gave  us  most  of  these 
men  that  you  referred  to  as  members  of  the  mob,  except  those  who  came 
on  here  from  the  East  and  other  points.  That  ward  gave  us  men  like 
Antliony  Volj)e,  Mops  Volpe,  gave  you  Tony  Accardo,  gave  you  Jack 
McGurn.  It  gives  you  this  fellow  Mooney  Giancana.  I  would  say 
he  is  the  j^oungest  member  of  the  mob.  On  the  question  propounded 
to  Otto  Kerner,  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  but  Mooney  Gian- 
cana is  coming  up  and  he  is  probably  the  youngest  member  of  that 
mob.  He  is  the  chauffeur  and  body  guard  for  Tony  Accardo.  Frank 
Rio,  the  late  Frank  Rio — he,  incidentally,  died  a  natural  death — was 
(me  of  the  principal  body  guards  of  Al  Capone  at  the  time,  with  his 
cousin  Charlie  Fichetti,  Tony  Accardo  and  some  of  these  other  fel- 
lows who  are  now  prominent,  who  are  the  big  shots  now  in  the  mob 
or  syndicate.  Some  other  notorious  characters,  such  as  Druggari  and 
Lake  who  are  no  longer  active  in  mob  circles,  came  out  of  that  district. 
I  don't  have  all  the  names  before  me,  I  can  probably  identify  some 
others. 

Libonate  was  a  pretty  close  pal  and  associate  of  Al  Capone.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  that  he  fraternized  with  him  and  they  were 
seen  together  in  public  places.  Libonate,  I  think,  has  never  denied 
the  fact  that  he  and  Capone  were  bosom  pals. 

You  had  the  spectacle  of  Jimmie  Adduci,  who  before  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  coming  from  that  same  area  just  a  short  distance 
away  on  the  West  Side,  was  an  associate  of  Willie  BiotT,  Dago  Law- 
]'ence  Mangano,  who  didn't  meet  a  natural  death  but  was  machine- 
gunned  together  with  his  bodyguard  not  too  many  years  ago.  Dago 
Lawrence  Mangano  was  considered  the  man  in  charge  of  vice  for  the 
mob.  In  more  recent  years  he  went  into  the  gambling  business  and  had 
a  big  gambling  establishment  up  on  the  near  North  Side,  around  the 
Bistro  side,  near  Rush  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  operating  today? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  No;  he  is  dead  and  I  don't  think  that  spot  is  operat- 
ing any  more.  But  his  activities  are  being  carried  on  by  members  of 
the  mob.  This  man  Mops  Volpe,  who  doesn't  figure  so  prominently 
in  the  picture  today,  was  one  of  the  mob's  principal  lieutenants.  He 
was  the  overseer  of  the  Cicero  gambling  operations  not  too  many  years 
back  and  also  the  principal  lieutenant  in  the  conduct  of  dog  tracks 
when  they  had  control  of  the  Hawthorne  Kennel  Club  and  also  the 
Laramie  Kennel  Club. 

I  didn't  come  prepared  for  this.  This  is  what  occurs  to  me  now. 
I  haven't  given  it  too  much  thought. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all  right.  You  go  ahead.  You  can  supple- 
ment it  and  we  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  You  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Kerner,  and  you  are 
right,  you  have  seen  evidence  down  in  Florida.  The  thing  I  can't 
miderstand  is  why  so  many  men  in  high  places  in  public  life  refuse  to 
recognize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  syndicate  and  a  mob,  that  it 
lives  and  that  it  breathes,  and  that  it  is  here  and  is  doing  business  here. 
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Unfortunately,  the  only  time  tliese  men  have  been  brought  to  justice 
and  paid  the  penalty  is  because  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  medium  ot  the 
income-tax  law,  was  able  to  punish  them  where  our  local  authorities 
had  always  been  ineffectiye.  -n  j; 

It  seems  to  me  that  over  the  years  with  the  proper  surveillance  ot 
any  law-enforcement  agency,  with  men  of  intelligence  anc  probably 
not  too  much  intelligence,  they  certainly  could  have  established  or 
developed  enough  evidence  to  have  made  a  case  to  bring  these  men  to 
the  bar  of  justice  in  our  State  courts  or  in  our  criminal  courts. 

We  as  the  crime  commission,  not  too  long  ago  when  the  county  was 
wide  open,  were  able  to  find  luxurious  gambling  emporiums  of  the  type 
they  have  down  in  Florida  and  the  type  that  they  operate  in  Las  Vegas. 
There  were  large  gaming  rooms  with  seven  or  eight  roulette  wheels, 
half  a  dozen  crap  tables.  ^     ,        c 

^Ir.  PIalley.   Up  to  how  long  ago  and  where  i  ^^     ^       ^ 

Mr  Pretzie    Of  course,  we  were  responsible  because  we  put  the  local 
authorities  on  the  spot.     They  couldn't  help  themselves.     This  one 
address  that  Uv.  Kerner  referred  to  down  there  at  Cicero  and  Austin 
Avenue  was  Willie  Heeney's  and  Corngold's.     That  was  591-i  West 
Cermak  Road.     1  shouldn't  be  surprised  but  that  they  are  still  oper- 
ating^     I  haven't  been  up  there.     I  haven't  done  anything  on  gambling 
in  recent  years.     Mr.  Devereux  has  handled  all  that.     They  operated 
a  bio-  spot  and  another  place  at  5937  Roosevelt  Road,  which  was  also 
in  dcero,  that  we  know  Corngold  operated.     We  had  those  two  places 
after  the  local  authorities  either  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  any 
effective  action.    We  had  arranged  to  give  the  sheriff— it  isn  t  this 
present  sheriff— an  opportunity  after  apprising  him  ot  the  fact  that 
these  places  were  in  operation  and  going  wide  open  with  no  pretense 
of  secrecy.     The  sheriff's  lieutenant  visited  these  two  places  and  came 
back  with  the  report  that  they  found  a  couple  of  scratch  sheets  and 
made  a  vaid  and  booked  a  couple  of  men,  the  keepers  of  the  handbook. 
\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  false  and  fraudulent  report.     We  then 
proceeded  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  State's  attorney's  police  through  the 
State's  attorney,  who  was  then  Courtney ;  it  wasn't  Mr.  Boyle.     I  was 
on  one  raid  and  I  directed  the  other  raid,  too.     We  knocked  over  both 
of  these  places  and  confiscated  considerable  equipment,  which  ran  into 
roulette  wheels  which  were  then  valued  at  about  $1,200,  and  several 
roulette  wheels  in  both  places  and  other  gambling  paraphernalia^ 

Shortly  after  that  there  was  a  place  that  we  know  that  Rocco 
Fischetti  managed,  whom  we  had  identified  through  credible  evi- 
dence, witnesses,  Rocco  Fischetti  was  identified  as  the  manager  of  The 
Dome,  which  was  out  here  on  West  Irving  Park  Road.  We  got  the 
same  report  from  the  sheriff  in  connection  with  that  place,  and  we 
went  out  there,  and  there  must  have  been  350  people  m  the  place, 
elaborately  furnished.  We  took  seven  or  eight  roulette  wheels  and 
another  batch  of  gambling  paraphernalia  out  of  there. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  recent  was  all  of  this? 

Mr  Prftzie.  This  was  1943  and  19-14.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
this  •  It  i«  a  result  of  that  activity,  to  their  amazement  they  couldn  t 
understand  it.  They  felt  secure  in  their  belief.  They  had  been  going 
along  unmolested.  "The  men  that  we  had  stationed  m  the  places  at 
the  t'lme  the  raids  were  made  had  gotten  comments  from  the  various 
l)atrons  who  said  "This  looks  like  the  real  McCoy.  This  has  never 
happened.    There  is  something  haywire  here.'' 
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Because  in  times  prior  to  that  they  were  tipped  off,  the  sheriff's 
police  are  coming  out  or  the  State's  attorney's  police  are  coming  out. 
Give  us  two  guys  to  make  a  pinch.  Excuse  the  jargon.  Maybe  I 
am  getting  a  little  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  a  little  off  track.  We  were  talking  about  the 
river  ward  bloc.  You  covered  Libonate.  You  were  going  to  tell  us 
who  the  rest  of  them  were  and  their  background. 

Mr.  Pretzit:.  I  think  I  gave  you  enough  to  show  the  connections  of 
Libonate. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  think  I  gave  you  enough  as  far  as  Adducci  was 
concerned  to  show  you  the  connections  there.  Incidentally,  Libonate's 
practice  is  practically  all  criminal. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes,  he  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  have  a  record,  criminal  record? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  No,  he  doesn't  have  any  criminal  record.  I  think 
he  was  arrested,  as  I  recall,  on  the  eve  of  election  some  25  years  ago 
over  on  Halstead  Street.  I  don't  know  whether  the  police  booked  him. 
I  doubt  whether  they  booked  him  or  not,  but  at  that  time  there  were 
several  characters  who  were  members  of  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  Adducci 's  politics? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  He  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  ward  is  he  from? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  He  is  from  the  twenty-seventh  ward.  He  actually 
runs  that  ward.  While  he  is  not  the  committeeman,  he  is  the  power- 
house there.     • 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  the  committeeman  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  am  not  too  sure.  I  think  it  is  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Snyder.    I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  some  of  the  others  in  this  river  ward  bloc? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Granata.  Incidentally,  Granata  has  a  brother  who 
is  an  accountant.  I  can't  recall  his  first  name  now.  I  think  he  has 
done  some  work  for  some  of  these  fellows. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  Granata's  politics  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  He  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  ward  is  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  He  is  from  what  would  now  be  the  first  ward.  It 
was  formerly  the  twentieth  ward. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  of  the  others  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes.     Euzzino  is  a  Democrat  from  the  first  ward. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Porcaro? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Porcaro  is  committeeman  from  the  twenty-sixth  or 
the  twenty-eighth  ward,  I  think  possibly  the  twenty-sixth  ward. 
Porcaro  is  not  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  he  was  considered 
the  spokesman  for  this  group.  While  he  had  no  right  to  be  upon 
the  floor,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  report,  he  was  very  active  in 
the  sessions,  while  the  house  was  in  session,  collaring  the  members. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Daily  News  exposed  his  activities  and  he 
was  then  holding  a  position  in  the  county  treasurer's  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  other  members  of  this  river  ward  bloc  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  James  Rinella.  He  represents  the  first  district.  He 
would  also,  since  the  redistricting,  I  think  be  part  of  the  first  ward 
now. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  cover  Petrone? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  No,  I  didivt.    - 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  Rinella's  politics  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  think  he  is  a  Republican.  I  can  give  it  to  you.  I 
think  he  is  a  Republican,  but  I  can  check  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  take  Rinella,  for  instance.  What  are  his  con- 
nections with  the  syndicate?  Why  did  you  consider  that  he  votes 
in  a  bloc  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  will  say  because  of  his  friendship.  I  don't  say 
that  Pete  Granata  is  definitely  tied  in  with  it.  I  know  of  no  in- 
stances where  he  was  associated  or  fraternized  personally  with  these 
fellows,  but  because  of  the  general  atmosphere  and  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  over  in  that  area  for  many,  many  years,  he  was  re- 
puted, and  we  have  never  been  able  to  establish  this,  he  was  reputed 
to  be  interested  in  the  handbook  not  too  many  years  ago  over  there, 
but  we  weren't  able  to  establish  it. 

Mr,  Halley.  This  is  Granata  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  G-r-a-n-a-t-a. 

Mr.  Halley.  A^Hiat  about  Rinella  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Rinella,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  criminal  record. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  he  associate  with  mobsters  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes,  they  are  always  associated  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  does  he  associate  with,  what  individuals,  do  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  am  speaking  of  his  association — you  mean  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bloc,  not  the  mob  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  tie  this  bloc  in  with  the  mob?  That  is 
what  I  don't  understand.  I  thought  that  is  what  we  were  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  have  given  you  enough  instances  here  already. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  know  how  they  vote,  but  what  do  you  know  about 
their  associates?  Do  they  visit  at  Fischetti's  house?  Do  they  eat 
dinner  with  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  don't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge ;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  information  about  any  of  these  so- 
called  river-ward  blocs  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  No;  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  do.  In  recent  years; 
no,  I  can't. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  we  tie  them  in?  You  say  that  historically 
they  have  always  voted  in  a  way  that  resulted  in  a  criminaPs  benefiting ; 
is  that  right  ? 

]Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Aside  from  that  which  of  them  can  we  say  fraternized 
and  associated  with  known  hoodlums  ( 

Mr.  Pretzie.  If  you  ask  me  today  I  can  only  judge  by  this  past 
record.     I  can't  say  of  my  own  knowledge  toda3^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  of  them  did  in  the  past  associate?  How  did 
they  come  up  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Adducci,  there  isn't  any  secret  about  that.  Adduce! 
definitely  was  tied  in  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  was  he  tied  in. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Well,  he  was  arresteU  with  some  of  these  characters  in 
a  gambling  house,  and  he  was  arrested  in  connection  with  a  vice  in- 
vestigation and  if  you  check  his  arrest  record,  you  will  find  that  his 
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association  goes  back  with  these  men  over  a  period  of  years,  maybe  20> 
yeai'S. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  Adducci  you  can  definitely  say  whether  or  not  he 
was  convicted. 

Mr,  Pretzie.  I  don't  think  yon  will  find  any  conviction  on  him 
either. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  at  least  he  was  found  associating  with  the  mobsters 
in  places  that  operated  illegally  'i 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  Can  you  say  that  about  an}^  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Libonate  was  seen  with  Al  Capone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  Libonate  has  had  his  picture  taken 
with  Al  Capone  ? 

JNIr.  Pretzie.  He  has  had  his  picture  taken.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  too, 
that  Libonate  was  in  the  headquarters  of  this  place  on  election  night 
wdien  several  of  the  members  of  the  mob  were  there.  I  don't  recall 
their  names  now.  I  can  refresh  my  recollection.  But  they  were  im- 
portant. They  were  not  too  important.  I  think  Murray  Humphreys 
may  have  been  one  of  them  in  that  particular  raid.  There  were  sev- 
eral members  of  the  mob.  In  connection  with  Petrone,  that  I  spoke 
of  who  was  part  of  this  Italian  bloc,  interceded  for  these  men  and 
tried  to  get  them  released  from  the  custody  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Libonate  have  a  brother? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes;  he  has  a  brother,  Eleodore,  who  is  very  active 
in  veterans'  affairs.  They  are  two  different  types  of  individuals  en- 
tirely. One  fellow  has  never  had  any  association  or  affiliation  or  any 
business  dealings  or  represented  any  of  these  fellows.  Of  course, 
Libonate  has  represented  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley,  Would  you  say  about  Euzzino  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Euzznino  in  connection  with  Tony  Accardo's  draft 
status,  I  guess  he  was  questioned,  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Kerner  m^iy  have 
overlooked  that.  He  was  questioned  with  reference  to  an  affidavit 
he  acknowledged  for  Tony  Accardo  having  to  do  with  his  draft 
deferment, 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  say  Libonate's  brother  has  no  connection. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  No;  except  that  they  are  brothers;  They  are  not 
engaged  in  the  law  business  together.  They  never  did  practice  to- 
gether. They  travel  in  different  circles,  and  they  don't  represent 
the  same  type  of  clients. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  the  brother  do? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  He  is  a  lawyer,  Eleodore, 

Mr,  Robinson.  Is  the  brother  employed  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  You  mean  Libonate?  I  think  there  may  be  another 
brother,  but  Eleodore  is  considered  a  pretty  high-grade  decent  fellow. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  could  you  say  about  Porcaro  ? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Porcaro  always  has  been  tied  in.  He  has  been  a  fixer 
and  front  man  for  the  hoodlum  element.  He  has  been  tied  in  politics. 
He  got  canned  out  of  the  State's  attorney's  office.  I  don't  know  how 
he  got  in  there  at  the  time.  I  think  Swanson  was  the  State's  at- 
torney. I  think  he  was  responsible  for  those  records.  Our  files, 
I  think,  will  show  some  other  situations  that  don't  speak  very  well  of 
Mr,  Porcaro, 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Are  there  other  members  of  this  river  ward  bloc  that 

you  haven't  mentioned  ^  .  t  ^.i  •   i 

Mr  Pketzie.  This  man  D'Arco  is  out  of  the  picture  now.  I  think 
we  have  established  that  at  one  time  he  was  charged  with  robbery,  al- 
though he  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  anything  else? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  If  I  could  refresh  my  recollection  on  some  of  these 
thino^.  I  can  go  back.  My  assignment  in  recent  years  has  been  a  little 
different,  but  1  could  probably  search  my  memory  independent  of  any 
records  and  maybe  come  up  with  something. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  this  your  own  personal  record  ^ 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  duplicate  of  it  ?  ... 

Mr.  Pretzie.  This  is  my  personal  record.  There  is  an  original  of 
that  in  the  file.     You  are  welcome  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Caiin.  I  have  a  few  brief  questions.  I  will  keep  you  just  a 
moment  longer,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Pretzie.  I  know  you  gentlemen  have 
been  working  hard  and 'long  into  the  night  and  have  a  full  schedule 
ahead,  as  I  am  sure  you  do. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  Mr.  Pretzie,  since  reference  has  been 
made  to  an  "Italian  bloc,"  I  am  sure  you  would  agree,  as  I  am  sure 
the  committee  would,  that  these  particular  gentlemen,  at  least  insofar 
as  their  stand  on  these  bills  recommended  by  the  crime  commission  and 
by  the  bar  association  and  so  on,  do  not  represent  undoubtedly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Italian-American  community  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Not  at  all.  I  am  Italian,  incidentally.  I  may  not 
look  it,  out  I  am  of  Italian  descent  myself. 

Mr.  Caiin.  I  think  that  might  be  mentioned  for  the  record  m  all 
fairness  to  the  patriotic  Americans  of  Italian  descent. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cahn.  In  the  same  way  that  we  would  do  similarly  for  any 
other  group  of  whose  members  might  inadvertently  tarnish  the  name 
of  the  over-all  group. 

I^Ir.  Pretzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  these  men  are  probably 
a  disgrace  and  maybe  they  would  be  disowned  by  the  decent  Italian- 
Americans.  Unfortunately  they  come  from  the  type  of  wards  where 
you  have  a  constituency  that  can*t  be  too  independent  and  don't  exer- 
cise their  franchise  as  freely  as  they  do  in  other  wards.  In  other 
words,  despite  what  newspapers  and  despite  all  propaganda,  you  can  t 
beat  those  fellows  over  in  those  wards.  ,       ,    ■  j- 

Mr.  Cahn.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out  because  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  aiid  the  chief  counsel  have  been  very,  very  fair  m  their 

questioning.  n  ^i       i 

Mi:  Pretzie.  Some  newspaper  has  used  that  phrase  and  they  Have 
carried  it  through,  the  "river  blcc."  It  is  referred  to  as  the  West  Side 
Italian  bloc.    It  has  stayed  with  them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Caiin.  Of  course  you  implied,  as  the  committee  implies,  no  in- 
dication as  to  the  patriotic  and  honest  quality  of  the  Italian-American 
community  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Caiin.  Just  one  other  question  then.  Can  you  predict  successor 
for  these  more  limited  suggestions  that  the  crime  commission  is  going 
to  send  up  ?     I  think  you  said  there  are  going  to  be  two  or  three  bills. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Two. 
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Mr.  Caiin".  Have  any  conditions  changed  wliereby  you  would  think 
you  might  have  improved  chances  in  the  forthcoming  legislature  as 
against  your  previous  results? 

Mr.  Pretzie.  Yes.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  passing 
these  two  bills.  We  have  introduced  two  instead  of  five,  the  two  that 
we  think  are  of  primary  importance:  the  grand  jury  and  innnunity 
bills.  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  vote  of  the  electorate 
in  certain  legislative  districts.  In  other  words,  one  member  of  the 
house  who  undoubtedly  was  subjected  and  I  am  sure  was  subjected 
to  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  bloc  and  voted  with 
them  contrary  to — incidentally  this  man  that  I  had  reference  to 
was  a  member  of  the  house.  He  was  mayor  of  Forest  Park,  a  com- 
munity in  which  there  was  considerable  gambling,  and  in  which  there 
were  bad  situations.  It  came  to  me,  but  I  can't  prove  it.  He  was 
just  coerced.  He  got  the  support  of  this  group  in  his  reelection,  and 
the  people  in  that  particular  area,  it  is  not  in  the  west  side  area,  but 
it  takes  in  the  entire  county  in  which  we  have  some  very  fine  suburbs, 
including  bad  towns  like  Cicero  and  Melrose  Park,  in  which  some  of 
these  members  of  the  mob  live.  He  was  opposed  by  a  man  who  for- 
merly sat  in  the  legislature  and  made  a  good  record,  and  he  was 
beaten  solely,  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  because  of  his  alliance  with 
these  men  and  his  vote  against  the  crime-commission  bills.  In  certain 
areas  it  has  been  reflected.  We  know  that  other  members  of  the  leg- 
islature who  voted  for  the  crime-commission  bills,  there  was  a  con- 
certed attempt  made  to  defeat  them.  There  was  some  trading  and 
money,  and  gambling  interests  in  certain  areas  have  attempted  to 
defeat  these  men.  That  situation  is  true  in,  I  would  say,  several 
■districts. 

Mr.  Cahn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pretzie,  for  this  very 
valuable  background  information. 

Mr.  Pretzie.  I  will  be  glad  to  come  back  any  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  8  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  9  a,  m.  the 
iollowing  day.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 

EXECUTIVE     session 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  267,  United 
States  courthouse  (Old  Post  Office  Building),  Chicago,  111.,  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present :  Eudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel ;  George  S.  Kobinson^ 
associate  counsel;  George  H.  Wliite,  Patrick  M.  Kiley,  William  C. 
Garrett,  and  W.  D.  Amis,  investigators ;  and  Julius  Cahn,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Wiley.  Otto  Kerner,  Jr.,  United  States  at- 
torney. Northern  District  of  Illinois ;  Elmer  Oltman,  Intelligence  Unit, 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Kansas  City  Division;  and  N.  F.  Oi*t- 
werth,  Internal  Revenue  agent,  St.  Louis  Division.  August  S.  Brown, 
special  agent.  Treasury  intelligence,  Chicago,  111.  Daniel  P.  Sullivan, 
operating  director,  Crime  Commission  of  Greater  Miami ;  and  Walter 
J.  Devereux,  chief  investigator,  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  con- 
sultant to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Governor  Stevenson,  will  you  hold  up  your  hand.  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON,  GOVERNOE,  STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  M.  BLAIR,  JR.,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT,  AND  WILLIAM  FLANAGAN,  HEAD,  DIVI- 
SION OF  REPORTS 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  committee  is 
delighted  and  honored  to  have  with  us  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  who  has  shown  great 
energy  and  foresight  in  trying  to  get  at  and  handle  the  problems  of 
crime,  organized,  and  otherwise,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  Governor  Stevenson's  work,  and  I  can  say  without  any  equivo- 
cation that  he  has  shown  the  type  of  attitude  and  action  toward  getting. 
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at  unlawful  activities  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  should  be  very,  very 
encouraging  to  tlie  good  citizens  of  this  State.  In  addition,  the  chair- 
man had  the  opportunity  of  being  with  Governor  Stevenson  at  the 
criminal  division  of  the  American'Bar  Association,  where  the  Gover- 
nor made  an  excellent  speech  which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  adds  much  dignity  to  your  remarks.  Governor. 

We  took  the  Governor  somewhat  by  surprise.  We  invited  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  and  others  to  appear,  and  w^e  were  asked  if  we  were  going 
to  invite  the  Governor,  and  we  said  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  the 
Governor  come,  and  did  invite  him. 

Governor  Stevenson,  would  you  tell  us  anything  you  think  will 
help  the  committee,  both  as  to  legislative  masters  and  information 
that  you  may  have  ? 

Governor  Stevenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  kind  I'e- 
marks  about  what  we  have  been  doing  in  Illinois.  I  can  briefly  sum- 
marize my  experience  with  commercialized  gambling,  which  is  the 
only  direct  experience  I  have  had  with  organized  crime  in  Illinois 
since  I  have  been  Governor,  somewhat  as  follows : 

I  took  office  in  Januaiy  1949.  At  that  time  it  was  apparent  from 
general  public  information  tliat  the  use  of  gambling  devices  such  as 
slot  machines,  roulette,  craps,  and  things  of  that  kind  were  com- 
monplace in  Illinois.  There  were  also  some  large  and  notorious 
handbooks  operating.  The  distribution  of  the  slot  machine  was  very 
extensive.  By  that,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  operated  only  in 
all  of  the  counties,  but  in  a  good  many. 

Early  in  1949  the  situation  in  certain  counties  came  forcibly  to 
our  attention  in  Springfield  due  to  delegations,  usually  from  min- 
isterial associations,  who  waited  upon  us  or  from  com]>laints  received 
through  the  mails.  After  prolonged  discussion  of  this  matter  and 
what  to  do  about  it,  we  concluded — that  is,  the  attorney  general  and  I 
concluded— that  we  should  institute  a  rather  consecutive  and  con- 
tinuous series  of  interviews  with  local  law^-enforcement  officials — 
I  mean  State's  attorneys,  sheriffs,  and  mayors — in  communities  where 
gambling  existed. 

That  process  went  on  for  quite  some  time.  It  still  goes  on.  We 
found  it  yielded  some  results,  that  in  a  good  many  counties,  I  would 
say  that  demonstrably  in  8  or  10,  gambling  which  theretofore  had 
been  prevalent  was  discontinued  by  local  action  following  one  or  more 
conferences  in  Springfield  with  local  law-enforcement  officials.  We 
were  at  great  pains  to  make  these  conferences  highly  confidential  so 
that  the  local  law-enforcement  official  would  get  the  credit  for  having 
discontinued  gambling  in  his  locality,  which  of  course  was  the  major 
inducement  for  him  to  cooperate. 

In  many  other  counties,  however,  we  found  that  gambling  either 
stopped  temporarily  and  then  was  resumed  after  vaiying  intervals 
of  anyw4iere  fi*om  2  weeks  to  2  months,  or  that  in  some  places  it  never 
stopped  at  all  and  that  our  importunities  were  unavailing. 

During  this  interval  I  was  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  Illinois 
State  police,  which  had  theretofore  been  sponsored  wholly  politically, 
and  with  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
we  got  a  bill  enacted  in  June  of  1949  that  enabled  us  to  put  the  Illinois 
State  police  on  a  strictly  merit  basis.  During  the  period  of  transition 
from  a  political  police  force  to  a  strictly  professional  police  force 
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there  were  a  great  many  discharges  and  replacements.  The  result  is 
that  our  police  force  was  somewhat  demoralized  and  was  also  very 
undermanned.  I  didn't  feel  that  during  that  interval  it  would  be 
proper  or  even  wise  to  use  the  state  police  to  supplement  our  moral 
pressures  on  local  law-enforcement  officials  to  comply  with  the  law. 

However,  by  the  winter  of  1950  the  police  force  had  been  virtually 
reorganized,  the  work  had  been  substantially  completed,  replacements 
had  been  made.  We  recruited  new  men  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  them  6  weeks  of  professional  training  in'  our  police  schools,  and 
they  had  also  had  some  opportunity  to  serve  actually  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  districts  throughout  the  State. 

So  Ave  concluded  in  the  winter  of  this  year  that  we  were  now  m  a 
position  to  use  the  State  police  in  those  counties  where  the  resistance 
had  been  stubborn  and  where  there  had  been  no  cooperation,  where 
law  enforcement  had  broken  down,  if  you  please,  and  where  the  local 
officials  showed  no  disposition  to  do  their  duty.  That  we  commenced 
in  May  of  1950,  first  in  Madison  County  on  these  two  large  notorious 
handbooks,  the  Hyde  Park  and  the  200  Club.  Since  then  we  have 
been  raiding  continuously  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  investigations 
in  counties  to  determine  the  existence  and  the  whereabouts  of  gam- 
bling devices,  with  the  result  that  I  have  some  tabulations  here. 
Whether  they  are  of  any  interest  to  the  committee  or  not  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  them  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  Governor,  and  you  refer  to  any  parts  of  it  that  you 
wish. 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  will  present  this  for  the  record,  it  merely 
sets  forth  in  detail  what  we  have  done  through  the  use  of  the  police. 
This  does  not  reflect  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  direct  nego- 
tiation. .     . 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  a  confidential  matter  or  is  it 

public? 

Governor  STEVENSO^f.  We  will  make  it  public.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  be.  It  shows  that  we  have  raided  73  towns,  308 
establishments,  that  we  have  seized  and  either  destroyed  or  there  are 
currently  pending  applications  for  orders  to  destroy  700  gambling 
devices,  and  84  miscellaneous  gambling  devices.  The  total  number 
of  police  involved  in  these  raids  is  510.  The  total  funds,  money  found 
in  them  or  seized  in  one  way  or  another  is  $73,000. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  identified  as  exhibit  No.  26,  and  are 
on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Governor  Stevenson.  The  result  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  th'at 
we  think— I  use  the  word  "think"  advisedly  because  I  have  no  com- 
parative statistics— that  commercialized  gambling  in  Illinois  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  many  years.  The  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
southern  district  of  Illinois,  which  includes  73  counties,  reports  that 
applications  for  Federal  tax  stamps  for  gambling  devices  has  de- 
clined more  than  40  percent  in  1  year,  that  is,  August  1949  to  August 
1950.  These  machines,  however,  persist.  Although,  as  I  say,  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing  in  commercial  establishments,  they  still  per- 
sist in  clubs,  service  club  posts,  country  clubs,  private  establishments 
very  generally.  There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  those,  but  by  no 
means  comparable  to  the  decline  in  commercial  establishments,  tav- 
erns, gambling  joints. 
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I  don't  have  at  hand  the  figures  witli  respect  to  applications  for 
Federal  tax  stamps  in  the  northern  collection  district  of  Illinois,  but 
there  I  think  the  percentage  is  that  the  decline  was  roughly  the  same, 
40  or  50  percent  less  in  1  year. 

We  think,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  conferences 
which  as  I  say  persist  to  this  day'  with  local  law-enforcement  officials, 
sometimes  proffering  them  the  assistance  of  local  investigators  to 
help  them  to  determine  facts  in  their  counties,  and  the  use  of  this 
instrumentality  of  the  'State  police,  has  been  exceedingly  effective, 
but  I  am  talking  wholly  about  commercialized  gambling,  no  other 
form  of  crime,  and  I  am  limiting  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  interval 
in  which  we  can  demonstrably  show  what  has  been  accomplished, 
commencing  in  May  1950.  As  I  say,  before  that  period  I  think  we 
knocked  out  8  or  10  counties  which  were  bad  ones,  largely  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  officials.  This  is  expensive.  It  diverts  a  great 
many  men  from  other  duties.  We  have  in  Illinois  a  State  police  au- 
thorized by  law  of  500  people  to  patrol  all  the  roads  of  the  State,  400 
miles  long,  from  Cairo  to  Wisconsin.  If  you  deduct  administrative 
personnel,  radio  operators,  and  so  on,  of  50,  that  gives  3^ou  450  men. 
On  an  8-hour-shift  basis,  that  means  that  you  haven't  more  than 
about  17  working  at  any  one  time  to  patrol  all  the  highways  of  the 
largest  primary  highw^ays  system  in  the  United  States,  or  12,000  miles. 
You  can  see  that  the  diversion  of  this  manpower  from  their  statutory 
duties  to  supplement  local  police  enforcement  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
proper  highway  patrol. 

If  I  may  say  one  more  word.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say,  as  I  have 
publicly  on  several  occasions,  I  don't  like  to  see  the  State  intervene  in 
matters  of  local  law  enforcement.  I  think  it  represents  a  breakdown, 
not  so  much  a  crackdown  as  a  breakdown  of  local  law  enforcement, 
that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  and  it  is  expensive  and 
inefficient  in  practice,  but  I  see  nothing  ^Ise  to  do  in  circumstances  such 
as  we  have  encountered,  wdiere  there  has  been  a, prolonged  breakdown 
of  local  law  enforcement.  In  that  case  I  think  people  will  dema,nd 
and  they  will  get  the  service  of  higher  levels  of  government. 

The  CiiAiRMAisr.  To  what  would  you  assign  the  reason  for  the  break- 
down of  local  law  enforcement  in  the  counties  or  communities  where 
you  found  that  to  exist  ? 

Governor  Stevenson.  One,  the  corruption  of  local  law  enforcement 
officials,  who  profit  from  protection.  Two,  campaign  contributions, 
which  is  another  form  of  corruption,  I  presume.  Three,  public  indif- 
ference, which  I  believe  speaks  for  itself,  the  fact  that  the  localities 
themselves  don't  insist  upon  adequate  performance  of  duty  by  local 
officials.  I  think  those  in  all  their  ramifications  probably  constitute 
the  principal  explanation  for  it. 

I  must  say  that  there  are  cases  where  local  law  enforcement  officials 
give  evidence  of  sincerity  and  of  confidence,  but  they  are  so  inade- 
quately staffed.  States'  attorneys  who  have  no  investigators  in  these 
small  towns,  that  I  am  somewhat  sympathetic  with  the  position  that 
they  find  themselves  in. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  the  final  analysis  your  point  3  is  really 
the  basic  reason  for  most  of  the  difficulty ;  that  is,  public  indifference, 
or  the  lack  of  an  aroused  public. 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  think  it  is  a  very  major  contributing  factor. 
You  will  usually  find  in  these  communities  where  they  have  a  long, 
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persistent  record  of  noneiiforcemeiit,  that  there  is  some  public  indica- 
tion about  it  and  some  public  concern  about  it,  but  it  frequently  repre- 
sents the  minority  attitude.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  there. 
I  think  once  the  people  fully  appreciate  what  is  going  on  m  their 
town,  thev  get  aroused.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  not  fully  appre- 
ciative of  what  is  going  on  in  their  counties.  I  can  illustrate  by 
the  case  of  Lake  County,  adjoining  Chicago  to  the  north,  the  county 
in  which  I  live.  The  eastern  portion  of  that  county  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  is  inhabited  by  people  who  for  the  most  part  work 
in  Chicago  and  commute  back  and  forth  to  Chicago.  They  have 
little  knowledge,  awareness,  or  concern,  apparently,  as  to  conditions 
that  persist  in  the  county  to  the  west  of  them.  It  is  that  sort  of 
thing  that  I  refer  to.  I  don't  say  it  in  criticism.  I  say  it  more 
in  a^ense  of  frustration  and  disappointment  of  people  who  do  not 
have  a  proper  interest  in  local  government. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  gambling  have  your  State  enforce- 
ment officers  found  to  be  syndicated  or  so-called  big-time  organized 

activity?  t  •       i          t 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  simply.  1  am 
afraid  I  can't.  Senator,  for  this  reason:  We  are  not  equipped  to 
make  elaborate  investigations  of  personnel,  individuals,  connections, 
and  that  sort  of  thing\  About  all  we  can  do  is  to  go  in  and  seize 
the  equipment  and  appear  before  the  court  and  ask  for  an  order  of 
destruction.  Therefore,  I  don't  think  we  can  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty that  we  know  too  much  about  connection,  syndicates,  and  so 
on.  I  can- say,  however,  that  I  think  we  have  some  evidence,  at  least 
by  hearsay,  of  the  existence  of  some— and  don't  hold  me  to  this 
figure— some  35  syndicates  of  various  cities,  whether  it  is,  say,  a  local 
dtstributor  of  slot  machines  or  whether  it  is  the  local  agency  of  a 
much  larger  distributor.  That  material  I  don't  have  here,  but  I 
would  be^very  glad  to  have  the  director  of  public  safety  or  the 
attorney  general's  office  or  someone  appear  again  at  your  convenience 
and  o-ive  you  whatever  we  have  or  even  preferably  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  a' representative  of  the  committee  come  to  Springfield  and  go 
through  our  public  safety  department  files. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  generous,  but  we  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  have  someone  send  us  such  information  as  you  have  on 
that  point.  ^ 

(  The  information  furnished  is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  2i,  and  is  on 

file  with  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Governor  Stevenson,  it  is  not  our  province  to  rec- 
ommend for  or  against  State  or  local  legislation  on  its  merits,  but  we 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  difficulty  and  I  think  perhaps 
unsuccessful,  although  hardjight  you  made  in  the  last  legislature  to 
try  to  get  some  improvement  in  criminal  procedure  and  grand- jury 
proceedings  and  what  not.  In  that  connection  would  you  describe 
theoppositionandthe  difficulty  you  had  with  it?  . 

Governor  Stevenson.  In  anticipation  of  that  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  done  no  more  than  try  to  refresh  my  own  recollection  of 
precisely  what  happened  by  reference  to  the  legislative  digest,  which, 
accounts  for  the  fate  of  thebills  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  There  were  five  of  them 
in  all.     Two  of  these  bills  never  passed  the  Senate.     They  died  m 
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committee.  Three  of  tliem  passed  the  senate  and  went  to  the  house. 
In  the  case  of  two  of  them  the  house  committee  on  the  judiciary  rec- 
ommended that  they  do  not  pass  and  the  bills  were  tabled  in  committee. 
In  the  third,  the  grand  jury  bill,  which  was  the  one  on  which  there 
was  a  general  concentration  of  effort  to  secure  its  passage,  the  house 
judiciary  committee  recommended  that  the  bill  do  not  pass.  On  the 
floor  of  the  house  there  was  a  motion  to  nonconcur  with  the  committee 
report,  and  on  the  roll  call  in  the  house,  June  1,  194:9,  the  bill  was 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  66  to  56. 

I  don't  have  tlie  breakdown  name  by  name  of  the  vote  in  the  liouse. 
I  can  add  only  that  this  was  a  bitter  contest.  There  were  elements 
in  the  legishiture  which  were  opposed  to  these  bills  and  have  been 
traditionally.  I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  very  conscientious  people — perhaps  I  shouldn't 
say  man}'',  but  there  were  a  number,  and  I  recall  talking  to  all  of  them 
one  by  one  personally — who  voted  against  this  grand  jury  bill,  for  rea- 
sons that  I  cannot  in  any  way  associate  with  any  desire  to  frustrate 
criminal  justice.  They  sprang  from  lawyers'  convictions  about  proper 
administration  of  justice.  They  sprang  perhaps  in  part  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  use  to  which  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the 
grand  jury  in  a  county  was  put,  the  fears  of  political  persecution  and 
things  of  that  kind.  There  were  many  downstate  members  who  voted 
against  this  bill,  people  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Chicago  crime 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fair  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  srbstantial 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  program  flowing  out 
of  what  you  believe  to  be  a  desire  to  protect  certain  criminal  elements 
or  certain  types  of  illegal  activities? 

Governor  Stevenson.  That  is  my  surmise.  Obviously  I  can't  prove 
that,  but  that  is  my  surmise.  I  think  that  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  true. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  West  Side  senators  from  Chicago — is 
that  the  section? 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  The  river  wards. 

Governor  Stevenson.  Both  senators  and  members  of  the  house  who 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  I  must  add  there  were  others  bitterly 
opposed  to  it  who  were  in  no  way  identified  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Governor  Stevenson,  what  province,  if  any,  or  what 
additional  activity  do  you  think  Congress  might  take  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  (iovernment  to  supplement  or  to  assist  or  in  any  way  properly 
to  help  State  or  local  law-enforcement  officers  with  their  problem? 

Governor  Stevenson.  Senator,  in  a  preliminary  way,  because  I 
might  have  more  considered  views  later  on  this,  I  think  there  are  three 
ways  that  occur  to  me,  none  of  which  isjny  original  thought.  One  is 
of  course  to  forbid  the  interstate  shipment  of  gambling  devices. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  help  you  here  in  Illinois  ?  Aren't 
most  of  the  coin  machines  made  in  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Governor  Ste\tenson.  They  are.  I  think  virtually  all  of  them  are 
actually  made  in  Chicago.  It  would  help  us  in  this  respect,  I  thiidc 
and  hope :  That  if  the  business  was  confined  wholly  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  slot  machines  for  Illinois,  and  if  we  had  vigorous  and  con- 
tinuous law  enforcement  in  Illinois,  you  would  dry  up  the  market. 
That  is  fairly  obvious.    I  think  it  would  help  us  in  that  respect. 
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I  also  think  that  the  interstate  distribution  by  wire  in  any  of  its 
forms  of  racing:  news  would  tend  to  make  opei'ation  of  horse  parlors 
and  bookie  joints  less  profitable  and  i^erhaps  thus  break  the  back  of 
that  problem. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  should  like  to  add  on  which  I  don't 
speak  with  any  great  degree  of  confidence.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  anomolous  and  contradictory  that  tlie  Federal  Government  should 
issue  tax  stamps  for  oambling  devices;  in  other  words,  that  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  should  tax  Avhat  the  State  of  Illinois  outlaws.  I 
believe  I  would  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  repeal  the 
Federal  tax  on  gambling  devices  on  slot  machines,  et  cetera,  in  States 
where  they  are  illegal.  It  makes  for  confusion,  makes  for  a  curious 
moral  confusion  at  the  local  level.  People  simply  cannot  understand 
why  the  Federal  Government  licenses,  as  they  put  it — we  know  it  isn't 
a  license,  it  is  a  tax — they  call  it  a  license,  why  it  licenses  a  device  and 
we  destroy  it.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  I  think  could  be  remedied  by 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  provision. 

The  Chairman.  In  States  where  they  are  illegal? 

(xovernor  Ste\-exson.  Where  they  are  illegal;  yes.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain inconsistency  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  JNIayb?  Mr.  Kerner  can  help  us  out  on  this.  Is  there 
a  precedent  for  applying  a  tax  provision  to  one  State  without  applying 
it  to  the  Xation  generally? 

Mr.  Kerner.  I  know  of  none. 

The  Chairman.  Or  some  of  your  internal  revenue  people  may  help 
us. 

Mr.  Kerner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  similar  type  of  stamp  tax  is  the 
alcohol  stamp,  which  is  issuable  of  course  in  dry  States  as  well  as  wet 
States. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  problem  that  this  committee  should 
cope  with  and  go  into.  We  have  had  that  same  complaint  brought  to 
our  attention  many  places,  that  it  takes  away  the  moral  sting  of  having 
these  things  if  the  Federal  Government  gives  them  some  sanction  by 
taxing  them. 

Governor  Stevenson.  At  least  the  people  think  it  is  a  sanction, 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Kerner.  The  advantage  that  I  can  see,  Governor — it  has  been 
used  certainly  extensively  in  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  Cook 
County  and  perhaps  by  the  State — has  been  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  individuals  and  the  locations  of  the  various  slot  ma- 
chines, which  has  then  been  used  as  an  address  book,  you  might  say, 
for  the  local  law  enforcing  authorities  to  investigate  those  locations 
and  find  these  slot  machines  and  take  them  and  destroy  them. 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  would  like  to  say  there,  in  view  of  what  the 
United  States  attorney  sa3^s,  that  we  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation 
from  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  making  available  to  us  infor- 
mation about  tax  stamp  applications,  which  have  given  us  the  lead  on 
many  locations ;  and  somewhat  due  to  our  initiative,  I  think,  they  have 
started  this  practice  of  publication  of  these  localities  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Illinois  in  the  last  6  months,  continuous  weekly  publi- 
cation of  all  applications  for  tax  stamps.  That  has  been  a  useful 
thing  which  we  would  lose  in  the  event  you  repealed  the  tax  stamp. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  in  some  Chicajro  paper  some  months  ago 
editorials  indicating  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  ceased 
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posting  a  list  of  slot  macliine  applications  here  in  Cook  County.  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Foley  about  it.  I  tliink  that  that  decision  was  reversed, 
wasn't  it,  Mr.  Kerner? 

Mr.  Keener.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  took  place,  but  I  do  recall 
that  I  believe  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  withheld  for  a  period  of 
time,  his  tabulation  of  those  licenses,  and  he  did  later,  I  believe,  around 
the  1st  of  September  or  thereabouts,  tabulate  them  for  the  newspapers. 
In  other  words,  there  are  not  only  gamblino;  device  licenses  in  that 
section  of  the  cashier's  office,  but  apparently  all  other  types  of  Federal 
license  stamps.  It  was  just  a  temporary  manpower  shortage  that 
caused  the  refusal  to  give  that  information  at  that  time. 

Governor  Stevenson.  In  the  district  situated  in  Springfield,  Mr, 
Chairman,  they  have  issued  the  figures  and  the  names  from  the  start, 
when  we  commenced  this  thing  6  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty.  Governor  Stevenson, 
with  the  j^resent  fugitive  from  justice  law,  that  is,  in  certain  types 
of  cases  the  Federal  Government  helps  you  get  people  back,  in  felonies, 
I  believe?  Is  there  anything  to  the  argument  from  your  viewpoint 
that  the  Fugitive  From  Justice  Act  should  be  extended  and  strength- 
ened? Or  has  it  worked  to  thwart  an  administration  of  justice  in 
Illinois? 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  am  really  not  ]:>repared  to  connnent  on 
that.  I  just  don't  know.  That  has  not  been  a  problem  that  has  come 
to  my  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernor three  or  four  questions. 

Governor,  did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
Hyde  Park  raid  so  far  as  the  courts  were  concerned  ? 

Governor  Ste\^nson.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty I'ight  now.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
establishments,  the  200  Clul)  and  the  Hyde  Park  Club.  In  one  case 
the  operators  plead  guilty.  There  was  no  problem  there,  or  relatively 
little  problem  aside  from  delays  and  what  not.  In  case  of  the  other 
one  tliey  didn't,  and  there  we  are  now  confronted  with  an  opinion  by 
the  count}^  court,  the  county  judge  of  Madison  County  which  finds 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  no  legal  authority  to  use  the  State  police 
for  gambling  raids.  He  has  construed  very  narrowly  the  statute 
which  recites  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  jiolice,  and  he  has  refused 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  equipment  seized  in  that  raid  or  the 
money.  He  has  entered  an  order  to  the  State  to  turn  over  the  equip- 
ment and  the  money  to  the  operators.  It  presents  us  with  some  diffi- 
culty because  he  doesn't  define  and  doesn't  indicate  who  the  operators 
are,  so  we  don't  know  to  whom  to  turn  it  over,  just  as  an  example  of 
what  seems  to  me  the  incongruities  in  this  decision. 

In  the  second  place,  if  he  narrowly  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  police  to  crimes  committed  on  the  highways  only,  you  can  see 
the  implications.  Does  that  mean  that  a  State  policeman  can't  pre- 
vent a  murder  or  a  felony  off  the  highway?     It  seems  incredible. 

In  that  case,  however,  we  have  already  appeared  before  the  judge 
again  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  his  order  and  to  amplify  it,  and  I  have 
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no  doubt  that  we  will  take  an  appeal  from  it  and  that  ultimately  we 
\rill  get  a  decision  of  the  hijrhest  tribunal  in  Illinois. 

The  details  with  respect  to  this  tlnng  are  extensive,  and  I  think  it 
you  would  like  to  have  a  more  elaborate  description  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedino-s  down  there  I  would  have  to  provide  it  to  you  otherwise  or  ask 
to  be  lieard  again,  or  preferably  I  would  suggest  that  those  questions 
be  addressed  to  the  attorney  general. 

Mr  RoBixsoN.  I  was  just  interested  m  that  one  point,  i  had  seen 
some  comment  on  it,  that  there  had  been  some  legal  qiestion  raised 
about  the  authority  of  the  State  police  under  the  law  to  do  what  they 

did.  ,  11- 

Governor  Stevenson.  You  see,  that  was  a  bookie  case. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  case  this  fellow  Moore  ran,  or  is  that 
the  Hyde  Park  Club?  .    „    ,    .. 

Governor  Ste%'enson.  It  was  the  Hyde  Park,  Moore  s  place. 
Mr.  Flanagan.  Moore's  was  the  Hyde  Park. 

Governor  STE^-ENS0N.  You  see.  Senator,  if  this  opinion  stands,  we 
can't  even  raid  slot  machines,  let  alone  bookies,  because  the  opinion 
doesn't  limit  itself  wholly  to  the  type  of  devices  seized  pursuant  to  a 
seai-ch  warrant.  In  these  two  bookie  cases  it  says  categorically  that 
the  State  police  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  local  law 
enforcement. 

The  Chairman.  Anvthing  else.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  one  further  question,  Governor.  You  men- 
tioned that  there  were  perhaps  a  number  of  legislators  who  sincerely 
voted  against  the  grand  jury  bill.  Do  you  know  .whether  or  not  those 
same  individuals  voted  against,  I  think  you  called  it  the  provisions  ot 
the  legislation  seeking  to  change  the  constitution  to  provide  a  way  for 
amencling  the  constitution  ? 

Governor  Stevenson.  No.  I  am  sure  not  all  of  them  by  any  means. 
There  was  a  group  of  representatives  from  the  city  of  Chicago  who 
were  obviouslv  more  preoccupied  with  defeating  the  grand  jury  bill 
than  they  were  with  the  constitutional  convention.  I  think  that  is 
what  vou  are  referring  to. 

Mr.*^  Robinson.  That  is  true.  ,  ,        i 

Governor  Stevenson.  That  was  the  trade  that  you  have  heard 
mentioned  from  time  to  time? 

What  I  was  saying  is  that  there  were  fellows  who  voted  against 
these  bills  in  good  conscience.  I  think  thev  were  misguided  and 
wrono-  but  thev  did.  Thev  were  not  people  who  by  any  remote  chance 
you  TOukl  identify  with  any  syndicate  representation  or  gambler 
representation  in  the  legislature. 

Mr   Robinson.  Governor,  has  there  come  to  your  attention  at  all 

any  examples  of  influence  of  the  so-called  mob  on  State,  county,  or 

local  political  organizations^  n.   .1    .  t  i  ^     .,. 

Governor  Stevenson.  I  can't  say  that  myself,  that  I  know  ot  any 

connection  between  the  mob  and  local  political  organizations. 

Mr  Robinson    Bv  wav  of  political  contributions  or  otherwise. 

Governor  Stevenson.  "I  just  don't  know.     It  is  entirely  hearsay  and 

f     suspicion  on  my  part.     I  can't  testify  from  any  personal  knowledge. 

You  do  run  into  things  that  don't  have  perhaps  any  too  much  to  with 

bi-  oro-anized  syndicates  in  localities  throughout  Ilhnois  where  there 

ha^.  been   a   sort   of  bipai-tisan   arrangement    apparently   tor   years, 

68958 — 51 — 1  c.  '. 15 
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whereby  one  party  elects  the  sheriff'  and  the  other  party  the  State's 
attorney,  and  then  when  the  people  complain  about  non-law  enforce- 
ment they  pass  the  buck  back  and  forth  and  ])ut  the  people  in  a  sort 
of  cross  rut  between  the  two  parties,  each  on  disclaiming  any  responsi- 
bility for  it  and  blaming  the  other.  Then  in  the  next  election  they 
will  reverse  the  tables,  and  a  Democrat  will  become  State's  attorney 
and  a  Republican  sheriff',  and  vice  versa.  I  don't  identify  that  Avith 
any  major  organization  that  may  exist. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  also  has  been  indicated.  Governor,  that  this 
so-called  syndicate  through  shady  ward  committeemen  control  several 
thousand  votes  in  Illinois.  Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  on 
tlnU  ? 

Governor  Stevenson.  None  except  the  obvious  one  that  if  they  are 
as  powerful  as  they  appear  to  be,  I  would  imagine  they  certainly  did, 
but  I  can't  give  you  any  information  to  prove  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  is  just  surmise.  I  would  like  to  make  it  ]:)erfectly  clear.  Senator, 
that  in  telling  you  what  we  have  done  I  haven't  gone  into  detail.  We 
have  done  a  lot  of  things.  We  have  been  at  pains  to  talk  with  the 
telephone  company  and  with  the  Western  Union  Co.,  to  get  their 
cooperation.  We  have  attempted  to  use  the  Liquor  Control  Act  of 
Illinois  as  device  for  enforcing  the  gambling  laws.  We  have  had 
some  bad  luck  on  that.  We  are  in  court  on  that,  as  you  can  imagine. 
We  have  attempted  to  withhold  or  to  suspend  the  issuance  of  retail 
liquor  licenses  in  establishments  which  have  condoned  gambling,  where 
there  have  been  actual  raids,  where  it  is  demonstrable.  The  supreme 
court  has  granted  a  writ  of  error,  certiorari,  or  something  or  other, 
and  is  going  to  review  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  testimony  that  the  matter  of  issuing 
a  liquor  permit,  either  retail  or  wholesale,  was  purely  a  local  matter 
with  the  city  police  here  in  Chicago,  for  instance.  I  wondered  if 
the  State  did  have  some  jurisdiction  over  these  permits. 

Governor  Stevenson.  The  law  in  Illinois  has  been  construed  by  the 
lower  court  to  be  in  effect  that  the  State  must  issue  a  license  to  any 
tavern  that  has  been  licensed  by  the  city.  We  have  taken  the  position 
that,  no;  that  would  make  the  State's  function  meaningless  and  that 
the  State  itself  must  review  the  qualifications  of  applicants.  The  ap- 
pellate court  reversed  the  lower  court  and  now  it  is  on  appeal  to  the 
State  supreme  court,  but  it  won't  be  a  satisfactory  answer  in  that 
particular  case  because  it  doesn't  relate  to  gambling  per  se.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  difficulties.  We  take  the  ])Osition  that  if  we  are 
going  to  go  into  this  thing,  however  reluctantly,  we  have  to  go  in  it 
all  the  way.  As  I  say,  we  have  encountered  this  decision  in  Madison 
County  which  challenges  the  whole  problem  of  the  State's  constitu- 
tional right  to  intervene,  and  we  have  also  encountered  this  very 
limited  notion  of  what  the  powers  of  the  State  patrol  are. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  connection  with  activities  to  suppress  slot  ma- 
chines, have  you  encountered  any  propaganda  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  of  slot  machines  or  association  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  slot  machines  to  jilay  up  the  fact  that  slot  machines  are  used 
by  charitable  organizations  for  charitable  purposes  and  provide  a 
means  for  obtaining  money  for  those  purposes,  and  play  down  the 
use  of  slot  machines  for  outright  gambling  activities? 

Governor  Stevenson.  No  ;  I  haven't  encountered  that.  I  have  had 
no  personal  contact  with  the  associations  of  the  industry.     I  was  under 
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the  impression  that  they  had  been  rather  cooperative.  I  am  afraid  I 
can't  comment  intelligently  on  that.  It  is  a  little  vague  to  me.  It  is 
just  things  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Governor  Stevenson,  we  are  most  grateful  to  you 
for  coming  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  experienced  recommenda- 
tions.    I  know  it  has  been  quite  a  sacrifice. 

(Off  the  record.) 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  DeLUCIA   (PAUL  RICCA),  RIVER 

FOREST.  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  DeLucia.  you  have  been  previously  sworn  in 
this  proceeding,  and  Mr.  Robinson  has  some  additional  questions  he 
wants  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Before  you  start.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  received  a  letter 
the  other  day  about  me  bringing  some  more  checks.  I  tried  to  see  you 
yesterday,  and  I  want  to  explain.  I  haven't  got  them  checks.  That 
was  from  away  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see. 

I  think  you  previously  testified  regarding  the  fact  that  you  had  im. 
cash  the  sum  of  $300,000  before  you  went  into  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  you  had  that  sum,  of  course,  when  j'oii 
came  out. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  the  total  amount  that  you  had? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  had  about  that  much;  yes.  I  give  it  the  best  I 
could. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  have  you  done  with  that  $300,000  since  you 
came  out  of  the  penitentiary  ? 

]VIr.  DeLucia.  I  used  it  on  my  farm,  for  living,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  of  it  do  you  have  left  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you  I  had  about  $40,000  left. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $40,000  left  out  of  the  $300,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  purpose  of  putting  that  back  into  the 
farm? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well.  I  can't  get  in  no  business.  When  I  come  out 
1  coidd  do  nothing.  I  had  the  farm,  so  I  figured  the  farm  was  in- 
terrible  shape  and  I  had  to  do  all  that  building  and  all  that. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  any  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  make  some  saving  on  your  income  tax  in 
that  respect,  by  putting  your  capital  back  into  the  farm? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose  the  bookkeeper  can  tell  you  better  that.  It 
is  a  capital  investment. 

j\Ir.  Robinson.  I  believe  you  also  testified  previously,  Mr.  DeLucia^ 
that  you  had  made  several  loans  since  you  came  out  of  the  penitentiary- 
Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes;  two  loans. 

jVIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  when  the  first  one  was? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  the  first  one  was  around  1948.  I  am  not  sure 
about  1048. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  receive  a  loan  from  Mr.  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  around  the 
spring  or  a  little  later  than  the  spring,  something  around  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  was  after  you  came 
out  of  the  penitentiary  that  you  made  that  loan? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  would  say  about  a  year,  anyway. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  year  after  you  came  out  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Something  like  that,  maybe  less  or  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  tell  what  the  circumstances  were  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  figured  I  had  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  there.  I  made  my  plans  to  improve  the  farm  to  the  best 
I  could  do  it,  and  I  said  with  this  money  I  got,  I  always  try  to  keep 
some  cash  on  hand,  and  I  tried  to  borrow  some  money  on  my  house  or 
something  so  I  have  some  money  to  play  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  pick  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because  Bennett — I  couldn't  go  to  no  bank.  Nobody 
would  borrow  me  any  money  on  my  reputation  and  all  that,  so  I 
scratched  my  head  and  said,  "Oh,  gee."  I  knew  Bennett  was  working 
at  the  track,  and  I  said,  "Maybe  he  can  help  me."  I  called  him,  and 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hadn't  you  got  even  loans  from  banks  or  insurance 
companies  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $11,000  worth.  I  went  to  the  bank  where  I  was  deal- 
ing, and  I  asked  them  if  I  could  get  more  money,  and  I  brought  my 
insurance  policy,  securities  and  this  and  that.  I  couldn't  get  a  penny. 
He  said,  "No,  you  have  to  bring  collateral  or  else  you  get  nothing." 
So  I  had  to  get  all  my  bonds,  the  bonds  I  had  and  put  them  in  escrow 
to  them  and  I  got  dollar  for  dollar.  That  is  the  chance  the  bank  took. 
So  that  is  all  I  got.  I  talked  to  Bennett  and  I  explained  my  situation, 
and  lie  said  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  get  in  touch  with  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember.  It  was  somewhere  around  that 
time.  I  was  looking  out  for  myself  ahead,  Mr.  Robinson.  He  said  "I 
will  let  you  know."  Then  later  on  I  called  and  he  said,  "Any  time  you 
want  it." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  see  him  personally  or  call  him  by  telephone 
first? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  called  him  by  phone  first. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  asked  him  then  for  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  called  him  and  wanted  to  see  him.  He  came  over 
to  the  house  and  I  talked  to  him, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  have  known  Bennett  for  a  long  time.  I  laiew  him 
when  he  was  a  kid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  times  had  you  seen  him  while  you  were 
in  the  penitentiaiy  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  never  saw  him  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  write  to  you  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  before  you  went 
into  the  penitentiary  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  I  asked  him  about  the  track  or  something  like  that. 
I  used  to  see  him  sometime  with  the  family  or  somethuig  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  frequently  would  that  be  ? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  you  have  got  me  on  something  I  wouldn't  know, 
not  so  much,  but  quite"^  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  be  four  or  five  times  a  year '. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  maj'be  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Bennett's  father? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  very  well.     I  know  his  brother. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AAliat  business  is  his  father  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  His  father  was  a  painter,  as  much  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  painter  you  mean 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  an  amateur  painter,  or  something,  but  here 
is  what  it  is :  The  real  story  is  that  he  used  to  be,  when  I  used  to  work 
in  the  theater,  when  first  I  came  over  here,  he  used  to  take  part  m  the 
Italian  show  there.  He  used  to  play  parts.  He  would  take  part  m 
the  show.     That  is  how  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hallet.  ^Yhs^t  is  Bennett "s  right  name? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Benvenuti. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  the  first  loan  made? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember,  ]\Ir.  Robinson.  I  think  the  first 
one  I  got  $10,000.     Then  I  got  the  rest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  the  rest? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  if  I  got  checks  or  cash. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  you  got  a  check  first 

from  Bennett?  ^     ^        ^       ^  ^..^n  ^.^^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  I  got  the  first  check  and  then  I  got  $30,000 
check,  I  think,  all  by  check. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  definitely  remember  whether  you  got  the  second 
check  of  $30,000  from  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  pretty  sure.  Don't  hold  me  to  that,  lou 
know,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  try  to  tell  you  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and 
1  think  that  is  what  it  is.  Don't  hold  me  to  it  because  lot  of  things 
happen  to  me  and  my  mind  at  times  gets  hazy  on  this  stuff. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  how  you  would  get  a  $30,000  loan. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  I  cot  a  check  both  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  at  any  time  get  cash  as  part  of  that  $30,000  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  you  didn't  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  1  got 
checks.     I  deposited  it  in  the  bank.  ■  x,    i        «    i. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  a  mortgage  that  went  with  that  nrst 
$40,000  loan? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  what  property. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  On  Long  Beach.  I  told  them,  I  said,  "I  am  going 
to  sell  this."  I  had  a  prospect  for  sale.  They  came  around,  t  irst 
they  sav  they  do  and  then  when  we  tried  to  close  the  deal  they  backed 
down.  "^  I  have  a  few  prospects  now  to  sell.  As  soon  as  I  sell  I  gave 
him  the  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  actually  give  a  mortgage  on  that  property  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why  certainly. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  the  terms  of  the  note  were? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  the  mortgage  was  around  4  or  5  percent.  I 
don't  know,  4  or  5  percent  interest,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  due  date  on  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  5  years.     I  figured  in  5  years  I  would  sell. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  paid  no  interest  on  that  mortgage? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  part  of  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  ]\Iy  understanding  was  that  I  was 
going  to  pay  the  whole  thing.  You  see,  the  idea  was  that  I  was  going 
to  sell  the  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  receive  the  second  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  second  loan  I  got  a  check — I  met  him  at  the 
Cicero  bank  and  I  think  the  check  was  cashed  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  check  made  out  to  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  To  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  cashed  at  the  Cicero  bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  bank,  a  Cicero 
bank. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  kept  it  myself  and  I  used  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Diet  you  put  any  of  that  money  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why  certainly,  whatever  money  I  had  left.  Until 
I  needed  some  money  for  the  family  I  put  it  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  records  to  show  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  have  the  bank  records. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  that  $40,000  loan,  the  second 
one,  was  entered  in  your  books  or  not  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  so.     I  think  it  was  entered  in  my  books. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  keeps  your  books  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bernstein.     You  have  the  books  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  telling  him  to  enter  that  in  the 
books? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Certainly  he  put  it  in  the  books ;  yes. 

Mr.  H alley.  While  we  are  on  that  second  loan,  did  you  give  a  note 
for  it  ?     Did  you  sign  a  note  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1  gave  him  the  deed  to  the  farm  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  sign  the  deeds  over,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     This  lawyer  got  all  that  stuff. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  is  the  lawyer's  name  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Joe  Butler. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  is  at  105  Adams  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  need  the  second  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because  I  was  getting  pretty  close.  I  needed  some 
more  money.    As  I  told  you,  I  always  like  to  keep  some  money  on  hand. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  the  first  loan  when,  how  soon  after  you  came 
out  of  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  about  a  year  or  shortly  after  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  after  that  did  you  make  the  second  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  This  year,  somewhere  in  the  summer,  the  early  part 
of  the  summer. 

INIr.  Halley.  Just  a  few  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  borrowed  a  second  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  the  reason  is  that  you  were  getting  short 
of  cash  ? 

Mr  DeLucia.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  You  received  a  check  from  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    I  signed  it  at  the  bank  and  I  got  cash. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  the  bank  with  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  His  bank? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  Some  bank  in  Cicero.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  his  bank 
or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  bank? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  it  was  the  Cicero  State  Bank  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  signed  the  back  of  the  check  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  testified  some  time  ago  that  you  still  had  $30,000 
or  $40,000  left  of  your  own  money. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Now,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  all  included. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  that  right  now  is  it  your  testimony  that  you  are 
broke  except  for  the  money  you  borrowed  from  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  ain't  broke.    I  got  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  say  you  got  $40,000  from  Bemiett  a  fevs 
months  ago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  the  $40,000  you  have  in  addition  to  what  you  got 
from  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  mixed  all  I  had.  When  I  got  the  money  I 
mixed  it  with  some  money  I  had  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  right  now  you  have 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $40,000.    It  would  be  a  little  less  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  $40,000  is  what  you  owe  Bennett,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Also  you  owe  him  another  $40,000  on  the  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  are  you  supposed  to  pay  the  second  $40,000 

back  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  it  is  about  5  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  about  5  years  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  give  him  something  in  writing? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  got  my  deeds  and  all  that  stuff  for  the  farm, 
whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  write  something  on  the  back  of  the  deed  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No',  I  don't  remember  writing  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  write  anything  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  write  anything  on  the  front  of  the  deed? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  handed  it  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  I  just  handed  him  the  deed,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Halmy.  You  could  ^et  your  deeds  back.  That  doesn't  mean 
anything,  does  it,  handin<r  a  man  a  deed. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  understand  the  lawyer  to  say  it  was  all  right. 
Whatever  kind  of  deal  it  was,  I  don't  know.  Those  things  are  done 
by  a  lawyer.    I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  even  give  Bennett  a  note? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  approach  him  for  the  second  $40,000? 
Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  called  him  again  and  I  said,  'T  need  a  little  more 
money  here.  I  tried  to  get  money  from  the  Metropolitan,  I  tried 
to  get  money  from  the  Oak  Park  and  I  tried  to  get  money  from  the 
Prudential  because  I  figured  maybe  I  could  make  a  mortgage  there, 
and  they  all  turned  me  clown." 

I  said,  "Hugh,  I  am  in  the  same  predicament,"  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  help  me  out  and  he  said  he  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    He  came  over  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  when  did  he  come,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  that,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  summertime  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  How  can  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  to  remember,  so  let's 
try  hard? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  come  over  to  the  house  and  I  told  him,  see? 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  in  May,  June 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  was  around  there.  It  was  shortly  before  I  got  the 
mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  Shortly  before  you  got  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  He  said  give  me  the  paper  and  I  will  have  a 
lawyer  work  on  it. 

Mr,  Halley.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  mortgage.  We  are 
talking  about  the  second  loan. 

JNIr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  mortgage  on  the  second  loan? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  They  have  got  it,  the  lawyer.  I  don't  know.  It  is 
at  the  bank  or  some  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  3^ou  said  that  the  mortgage  was  on  the  first 
loan. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A  mortgage  on  the  farm,  too,  on  the  second  loan. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  out  a  second  mortgage  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  sign  any  papers. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  didn't  sign  any  papers.  I  don't  remember  signing 
any  papers.    If  I  signed  any  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  coulcl  you  give  a  mortgage  without  signing  a 
paper? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because  my  property  is  in  trust  with  the  Oak  Park 
National  Bank,  and  I  told  them  that  and  they  went  over  to  the  bank 
there  and  they  made  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  they  got  a  mortgage  from  the  Oak  Park 
Bank? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose ;  yes.     That  is  how  they  worked  it. 
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^\r  H\LLEY    What  lawyer  represented  you  in  the  transaction? 
Mr.'  S.^uciA.  I  didn't  have  a'  hxwyer.     The  Oak  Park  Bank  is  my 

trustee,  you  see.  •    .,    ^  o 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  trust  is  tliat  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  put  all  my  property  in  trust. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  do  that? 

Mr  DeLucia.  I  did  that  I  think  about  a  year  or  so  after  I  came  out. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  a  trust  of  which  you  are  the  beneticiary  i 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  my  kids  and  my  wife.  c  •     •     9 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  kids  and  your  wife  are  the  benehciaries  i 
Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.  .  ^     ,    •    ^^     ^      ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Oak  Park  National  Bank  is  the  trustee. 
Mr.  DeLucia.  The  trustee;  yes.  n       .  .i     noV  Pnr^V 

Mr  H\LLEY.  With  whom  do  you  deal  personally  at  the  Oak  rarK 

Bank?     AVlio  is  the  man  who  takes  care  of  your  matters^ 

Mr  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  who  it  is.     I  think  the  fellow  who  did 

that  for  me  was  Joe  Bulger.     I  think  one  of  the  fellows  was  Tomasco 

and  Spring. 

Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Bulger?  -,    ,,     ,      ^  j- 

Mr  DeLucl\.  Joe  Bulger  is  the  one  that  made  the  trust  tor  nie. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  made  the  trust  for  you.     I  thought  you  said  he  was 

Bennett's  lawyer.  ,      .    -n,         ^.i.?    i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.     That  is  Butler  who  is  Bennett  s  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  youi^  is  Bulger? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Bulger,  Joseph  Bulger.     You  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  Bulger  the  man  who  used  to  be  the  head  ot  the 
Italian- American  League  ? 

Mr.  DeLucl\.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  xind  he  is  your  lawyer?  '     ,.  xr    ^     i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.     He  was  on  that  thing.    He  took  care 

of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  made  the  trust  lor  you. 

Mr.  DeLucia  That  is  right.  A^  a  -^9 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Wlio  are  the  people  at  the  bank  who  handled  iti 

Mr  DeLucia.  I  think  either  Mr.  Spring  or  Mr.  Tomasco. 

Mr.  Hai^ey.  Was  the  trust  an  irrevocable  trust,  do  you  know  i 

Mr!  DeLucl\.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  it  was  a  trust  for  your  children  and  your  wile  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.  ^  .1     i       n  ■     ■ 

Mr.  Ha-lley.  And  not  for  you?    Are  you  one  of  the  beneficiaries, 

^Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  me 
and  my  wife  and  the  kids. 

Mr. 'Halley.  This  trust? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  needed  $40,000  yourself. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr   Halley.  And  your  trustee  borrowed  $40,000  tor  you. 

Mr."  DeLucl\.  That  is  the  way  I  understand,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  trustee  agreed  to  give  you  a  mortgage? 

Mr  DeLucia.  I  suppose.  Don't  hold  me  on  that  technicality,  Mr. 
Halley  I  am  green  on  that.  I  told  you  what  happened,  and  that  is 
all  there  is.  If  you  go  into  those  details,  I  will  give  you  an  answer, 
I  want  to  give  you  an  answer  that  makes  sense. 
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Mr  Halijsy.  The  technicalities  may  prove  to  be  important  and  we 
have  to  get  them. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  sure  I  can't  give  yon  a  better  answer  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yon  give  the  best  answers  you  can. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  the  best  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Hali^ey.  You  needed  $40,000  for  yourself,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  For  the  farm,  for  living. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  living. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why,  sure,  for  my  farm  and  for  my  expenses  on  my 
larm  and  for  my  living.  -'       i  j 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  how  much  money  did  you  have  left? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Jesus,  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Halley.  I  was  gettino- 
pretty  low.  &         & 

Mr.  Halley.  We  can  figure  it  out  very  easily.  You  testified— 
Don  t  look  troubled  by  this.  This  is  very  important  and  I  would 
like  your  cooperation. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  try  to  give  you  all  I  can.  I  don't  know  how  much 
money  I  had.  I  don't  know  how  much  I  had  left.  I  know  it 
was  getting  pretty  low,  you  see,  Mr.  Halley,  but  I  can't  give  you  the 
number,    I  can't. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  bank  account,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Northern  Trust. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  bank  account  out  of  which  vou  handled 
all  the  expenses  for  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  living  expenses  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  some  w\as  cash,  you  see. 

Mr.  Halley.  Some  was  cash.  Do  vou  have  any  other  bank  ac- 
count ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 
f.n¥^^'  ^f^^EY.  Why  is  it  that  when  yon  get  a  sum  as  large  as  $40,- 
000  you  take  that  m  cash  and  do  not  put  it  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  a  lot  of  monev  to  put  in  a  bank,  $40,000,  all 
at  one  time,  Mr.  Halley.  .     '      ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  lot  of  money  to  keep  in  your 
house  m  cash?  i^        ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  needed  some  cash  for  the  house.  I  needed 
some  cash,  you  know,  you  never  can  tell.  So  I  figure  I  can  keep  the 
money.    I  always  like  to  keep  money  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  what  did  yon  need  sums  in  money  in  cash? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  always  like  to  keep  money  in  cash 'on  hand.  I  was 
told  when  I  was  a  boy  to  keep  cash  money  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  very  nice,  Mv.  Ki'cca,  but  we  are  serious  about 
that.  I  don't  care  about  what  yon  were  told  since  you  were  a  boy. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  We  have  seen  your  books.  They  were 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  parole  officer,  and  everything  is  paid  by 
check  and  kept  in  the  books  in  great  detail.    Will  you  tell  this  com- 
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]nittee  what  you  needed  large  sums  of  money  in  cash  for  3  or  4  months 
ago? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  always  have  cash  in  my  home. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Mr.  Ricca,  that  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 
You  have  a  bank  account  and  keep  a  lot  of  money  there. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Senator,  that  is  the  best  answer.  Maybe  you  won't 
believe  it,  but  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  anything  about  this  security  matter. 
The  money  is  more  secure  in  a  bank  than  it  is  in  a  box  in  your  house. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  why  you  had  to  keej)  such  large 
sums  of  monev  in  your  house  or  on  yourself. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  I  can't  give  a  better  answer  than 
that,  and  I  mean  it.  I  am  sincere  about  it.  I  always  like  to  keep 
money  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Hallet.  At  the  time  you  borrowed  that  money  how  much 
money  of  your  own  did  you  have  left  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't' remember.  If  I  say  anything  else,  I  tell  you 
a  lie.    I  know  I  was  getting  pretty  low. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  getting  pretty  low. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  $10,000  left? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know-. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  make  this  loan  ?  You  say  in  the  sum- 
mertime. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Two  or  three  months  ago,  something  like  that,  three 
or  four  months  ago. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  How  much  money  did  you  spend  in  the  last  3  months  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia.  You  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  it  where  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  the  reports  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  No ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  under  oath  that  it  is  your  testimony 
that  everything  you  spent  in  the  last  3  months  is  reflected  in  your 
books  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  would,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  spend  large  sums  in  cash  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  use  any  money  for  gambling  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  lend  any  of  that  money  to  anyone  else 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  and  get  the  question  now.  Did  you  lend  any 
of  that  money  to  anyone  else 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir ;  no.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Or  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Since  I  come  out,  Mr.  Halley,  I  made  a  good  start 
to  go  straight.  I  have  tried  to  straighten  myself  out  as  best  I  could. 
I  want  you  to  believe  me  on  that.  I  haven't  done  anything  out  of 
the  way  at  all. 
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Mr,  Halley.  How  did  you  expect  to  ffet  tlie  money  to  pay  back 
$40,000?  ■  J         I    .r 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  expected  that  in  the  next  year  or  so  the  farm  Avould 
be  producing  some  money  for  me.  I  have  "a  stock  of  steers  there,  I 
have  corn  coming  up,  I  have  420  acres  of  corn  to  sell,  I  have  about 
2  acres  of  soybeans  to  sell,  I  sold  about  $9,500  worth  of  wheat.  I 
tliink  if  I  fix  all  those  buildings,  and  I  had  to  have  a  place  to  keep 
the  animals  and  all  that,  I  think  the  steers  and  hogs  and  the  corn 
and  all  that — I  think  I  can  make  a  good  living.  It  is  a  big  farm, 
and  if  the  prices  hold  up  I  will  make  some  money.  If  I  don't  make 
any  money,  I  have  to  sell  the  farm ;  I  have  to  come  up  to  the  authorities 
and  say,  "I  can  do  nothing,  and  there  you  are."  I  will  go  to  the 
parole  people  and  tell  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  can't  sell  the  farm.     It  belongs  to  the  trustee. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What?  That  is  my  farm.  What  do  you  mean,  it 
belongs  to  the  trustee  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  gave  it  to  the  trustee  to  hold. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  If  I  don't  pay  the  mortgage,  they  are  going  to  come 
and  take  the  farm  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  point  of  the  trust,  Mr.  Kicca?  What  did 
you  have  a  trust  for  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  figured  in  case  I  die  or  something,  the  kids  have  the 
farm,  they  have  the  take.  Suppose  my  wife  gets  married  again  or 
something. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  form  the  trust  to  avoid  the  taxes  in  case  you 
died?  -^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Do  you  save  the  tax  if  you  die  with  a  trust? 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  don't  own  it  you  don't  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  Imow  that.' 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  curious  to  find  out  why  you  formed  the  trust. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  have  to  leave  it  to  somebody,  and  I  figured,  suppose 
I  die  tomorrow,  I  don't  know  what  my  wife  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can't  you  make  a  will  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose  so,  but 

iVIr.  Halley.  Who  advised  you  to  make  a  trust? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  talking  to  a  few  people  and  finally  I  talked  to 
Joe  Bulger,  and  Joe  Bulger  said  we  will  make  a  trust,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  say  was  your  purpose  in  making  the 
trust  ?     What  did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  to  accomplish  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  To  take  care  of  my  family. 

INIr.  Hali^ey.  To  take  care  of  your  family. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  automobiles  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  own  a  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  station  wagon  on  the  farrn^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  the  one  Cadillac? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  bought  that  in  July  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  rijrht. 
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Mr.  Hallfa'.  Despite  the  fact  that  you  had  to  borrow  $40,000  to  live 

on?  nr  11  1  4-' 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  buv  a  car  every  3  years.  I  tell  you,  do  you  want 
to  know  why  I  bought  it?  The  war  came  up,  the  war  started  anci 
there  was  a  panic  about  getting  cars  and  I  said  I  might  as  well  get 
myself  a  car  in  case  trouble  comes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  Bennett  came  to  your  farm  to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  came  over  to  see  the  farm  before  he  made  the 
mortgage;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  he  been  to  the  farm  before  i 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  One  or  two  times,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  come  alone? 

]Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  say  he  would  have  any  trouble  raising  the 
$40,000?  ,      , 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  second  time  I  saw  him  he  said  "Yes,  I  think  I 
can  do  it,"  and  that  is  all. 

INIr.  Halley.  Is  he  a  very  wealthy  man  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Halley.  He  has  some  money,  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  made  you  think  of  Bennett  as  the  man  who 
would  lend  you  $80,000? 

;Mr.  DeLucia.  I  figured  after  I  got  through  being  turned  down  at 
the  bank,  I  went  to  him,  and  if  he  had  turned  me  down  I  would  have 
looked  for  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  I  didn't  understand.  You  said 
after  you  got  through  with  the  banks  you  went  to  Mr.  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Did  you  make  application  to  some  banks? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  What  banks? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  Metropolitan,  and  they  came  out  to  investigate. 
The  Prudential  came  out  and  investigated. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  the  Metropolitan  and  Pru- 
dential insurance  companies? 

jSIr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  banks  did  you  make  application? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Huh  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Prudential  has  my  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  banks? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Banks,  the  Oak  Park  Bank.  They  said  "No.  You 
have  a  first  mortgage  and- it  is  against  the  law  for  us  to  give  you  money 
on  a  second  mortgage."     I  tried.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  banker  did  you  see  there  at  the  Oak  Park 
Bank  ?    Who  did  you  see  to  try  to  get  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Mr.  Spring. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Oak  Park  National  Bank? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  ever  been  in  business  with  Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  the  money-lending 
business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  interest  did  he  ask  on  the  second  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose  the  same  thing,  4  or  5  percent,  whatever 
it  is ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  know  how  much  interest  it  is  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.     I  dicUi't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  paid  no  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  mean,  I  don't  remember.  It  is  something  like 
that.  I  have  to  pay  anyway,  so  when  the  time  comes  to  pay,  I  will 
pay  it.  I  was  tickled  to  get  the  loan,  and  whatever  the  interest  was, 
I  pay  it.     Those  are  small  details  that  I  don't  pay  attention  to, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  no  arrangements  as  to  how  much  interest? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  interest  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  is  it  to  be  paid,  at  the  end  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  At  the  end  of  5  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  pay  anything  until  the  5  years  are  over? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  nothing  in  writing  about  that,  though? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Sure,  that  is  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Halley,  I  haven't 
seen  no  paper  or  anything.  All  I  done  I  gave  him  the  paper  and 
took  that  down  to  the  Oak  Park  Bank  and  I  got  the  money.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  your  trustee  signed  an  agreement? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  suppose ;  yes.     They  couldn't  do  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  is  for  5  years. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  the  trustee,  exactly  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  Oak  Park  Bank,  the  Oak  Park  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  show  you  exhibit  No.  4  which  you  produced  at  the 
first  hearing  and  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  May  6  there  is 
an  entry  that  you  got  a  loan  from  Hugo  Bennett  for  $10,000.  That  is 
1948. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  June  24,  1948.  vou  received  a  loan  from  Hugo 
Bennett  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  how  you  got  that  loan  of  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  By  check. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  not  get  it  by  cash  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  got  a  firet 
payment  of  $20,000  in  cash  from  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  think  I  got  $10,000  and  then  $30,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  May  6  check,  but  let's 
talk  about  the  $30,000  that  you  got  around  June  24. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  got  me  if  I  got  $20,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  you  got  it  by  check  or  by 
cash? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSOx.  Mr.  DeLucia,  this  is  exhibit  No.  4,  which  is  the  tritil 
balance  in  your  ledger  account,  July  31,  1950,  in  which  there  is  re- 
corded a  loan  payable,  a  mortgage  on  the  Long  Beach  property  of 
$40,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Immediately  above  that  is  a  mortgage  payable  of 
$10,000.    Do  you  recall  what  that  $10,000  is  'I 

Mv.  DrXuciA.  That  is  a  mistake  or  else— that  is  a  mistake.  You 
can  ask  Bernstein.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  do  you  sav  it  is  a  mistake? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Because  that  is  all  I  got.    I  got  $40,000,  and  I  got 

$40,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  point  is  that  that  this  $40,000  should  be 

$30,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  this  $10,000  is  the  first  loan  you  got  from 
Bennett  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  pretty  sure ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  People  don't  make  $10,000  mistakes  just  by  acci- 
dent. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  ^Nlr.  Bernstein  kept  those  books,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  got  his  information  from  you. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes :  but  I  didn't  write  that  up,  you  see. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  second  $40,000  you  say  you  never  put  m  any 

Mr!  DeLucia.  No.  I  put  some  of  that  money  in  a  bank  later.  You 
know*  what  I  mean.    I  put  $5,000  in  the  bank,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Francis  Curry  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Francis  Curry,  I  know  around  1930  I  suppose,  the 
late  thirties,  something  like  that. 

Mr  Robinson.  How-  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  I  have  met  so  many  people.  I  know 
I  have  been  good  friends  with  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  in  connection  with  gambling? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  he  run  a  gambling  establishment  ( 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  bet  with  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  i  ,       ^  , 

Mr  DeLucia.  I  really  don't  remember,  Mr.  Robinson,  but  I  know 
I  have  been  good  friends  with  him.     I  know  we  have  talked  about 

farms  and  all  that.  ,.■,-.  £ 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  happen  to  hire  him  to  run  your  tarm 
while  you  were  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr  DeLucia.  Because  when  I  bought  the  farm  he  was  instrumental 
in  setting  me  the  farm.  I  told  him  there  was  a  farm  there  and  he 
said  he  knew  the  fellow  or  something.  He  got  a  lawyer  by  the  name 
of  Kusick  to  deal  with  the  Prudential  people  and  that  is  how  I  bought 

the  farm.  ,     ,  ^  ^  ,     , 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  check  as  to  whether  or  not  Curry  had  an;y 

ability  to  run  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  When  I  went  away  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DeLtjcia.  Yes ;  he  liad  a  farm  liimself. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  was  the  arrangement  with  Curry  with  respect 
to  running  your  farm? 

Ml-.  DeLucia.  He  was  supposed  to  pay  me  $7  an  acre  or  something 
like  tliat  for  a  time  I  was  away. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Curry  lost  any  money 
operating  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.     I  know  I  got  paid. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  made  any  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose.  I  don't  know.  What  the 
hell.  In  those  days  they  all  made  money  on  farms,  didn't  they.  I 
don't  know  if  he  made  money  or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  asking  if  you  know  whether  or  not  he  made 
money. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  don't.     I  never  asked  him  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  discussed  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  never  said  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  make  any  loans  from  Curry  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  DeLucia,  you  stated,  I  believe,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  wanted  to  be  paroled  was  the  fact  that  your  farm  operation 
was  at  a  standstill  and  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  get  back. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  Curry  operating  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Curry  wasn't  doing  any  improvement.  Curry  was 
taking  out  of  the  ground,  that  is  all.  If  he  invested  some  money,  he 
didn't  know  if  I  was  going  to  come  out,  if  I  was  going  to  die  in  jail 
or  anything  like  that.     How  was  he  going  to  do  anything  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  he  making  imjjrovements  to  the  farm? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  he  buying  machinery,  equipment? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  For  his  own  good,  to  get  the  farm  going  he  needed 
machinery. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  subsequently  sell  that  to  you  ? 

JNIr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  point  I  don't  get  is  why  you  were  worried  about 
the  farm. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  wanted  to  improve  the  fann,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  worried  about  losing  the  farm?" 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  wasn't  worried  about  losing  the  fann  because 
I  knew  that  the  mortgage  was  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
the  money  I  got  out  of  the  rent  he  would  pay  it.  That  was  enough 
to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  say  you  borrowed  money  from  Curry? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No;  I  never  borrowed  money  from  Curry. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  borrowed  anything  from  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  owe  him  after  the  deal  was  over? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What  deal  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  After  the  arrangements  for  the  operation  of  the 
farm.    He  was  operating  the  farm  while  you  were  in  prison. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.  Oh,  there  is  a  dispute  there.  He  is 
looking  for  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  We  think 
we  owe  him  about  twenty  thousand.     So  we  let  the  thing  lay.     We 
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didivt  see  each  other  any  more.  He  didn't  need  the  money  any  more 
I  suppose,  and  we  didn't  bother,  and  when  the  time  come  we  lett 
that  open.'  We  didn't  settle  tliat.  .  ^  i.      n 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  buy  tractors  and  farm  equipment  tor  the 
farm  after  you  got  out '. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  you  bought  any  i^orcl 
tractors  or  Ford  trucks  for  the  farm  % 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  got  Ford  truck,  yes.  ,11, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  from  whom  you  bought  them '. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who?  ^  ^     ^ 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  Ford  Truck  I  bought  from  Babe  Baran. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Baran? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Many  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  A^Tien  did  I  tirst  meet  him? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  ,       ^  ,  .  i  ^  -         -.a 

jNIr.  DeLucia.  I  have  known  Babe,  I  would  say  around  lo  or  20 

:Mr'.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  when  you  first  met  him  ? 

Mr' DeLucia.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Robinson. 

:Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  laiow  whether  or  not  he  was  m  any  gambling 
business  at  the  time  you  met  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  your  dealings  with  him  at  that  time  { 

^h-  DeLucia.  You  met  the  boy  at  some  place.  You  met  him  any- 
place, some  cabaret  or  something  like  that.  Then  he  went  into  the 
Army  He  became  a  major  or  colonel.  Then  he  came  out.  I  w\as  m 
the  penitentiary,  I  think,  when  I  read  that  he  had  the  Ford  agency. 
So  I  went  to  see  him  and  I  got  a  Ford  from  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  made  any  other  purchases  from  him  { 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  was  ever 
m  any  gambling  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No.  .       .  ,  •        •       q 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Mr.  Bennett's  father  visit  with  you  m  prison  { 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  write  to  you? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir.    The  man  is  90  years  old  now,  Mr.  Robinson. 

He  is  very  old.  .       ,     tit    -r^  t      •     ^i    4. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  you  testified  previously,  Mr.  DeLucia,  that 

you  know  Ben  Fillichio. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  testify  as  to  what  business  he  was  in  { 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Ben  Fillichio  to  my  knowledge  has  a  chain  of  liquor 
stores  He  is  my  next-door  neighbor,  and  there  is  no  other  connection 
except  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Outside  of  that  there  is  nothing 
connecting  me  with  him  at  all  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  his  brother,  Anthony  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  James  Nuzzo? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.  sir. 

68958 — 51 — pt.  5 16 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  lie  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  is  in  the  fruit  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  other  business  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia,  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  James  Narro  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who? 

Mr.  Robinson.  James  Narro. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who  is  Narro  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Narro? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  don't  Iniow  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Louis  Briatta  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  business  he  is  in  ?  Did  you  say 
you  know  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  know  of  him,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  James  Narro? 
Will  you  please  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  just  asking  you.    You  say  you  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.    The  last  name  I  don't  recall  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  you  also  testified  that  you  knew  John 
Rosselli. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  John  Rosselli,  I  know  him  for  about  20  years ;  better 
than  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  know  what  business  he  was  in  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  business  he  was  in  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Since  that  time,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  his  business  whatsoever? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  discussed  it  with  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  frequently  would  you  see  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  saw  Johnnie  a  few  times.  He  used  to  come 
around  the  restaurant  there.  He  went  to  California  and  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  quite  some  time.  I  haven't  seen  Johnnie  now  since  he 
left  Atlanta.    The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  today — I  mean  yesterday. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  DeLucia,  how  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Ben- 
nett between  the  time  you  made  the  first  loan  and  the  time  you  made 
the  second  loan? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  saw  him  four  or  five  times. 

Mr.  RoB'iNSON.  Four  or  five  times. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Four  or  five  or  six  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  two  years  ? 

INIr.  DeLucia.  Well,  maybe  a  little  more.     I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  testified  you  knew  Tony  Accardo. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Charles  Fischetti. 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Jake  Guzik. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Why  is  it  you  made  no  attempt  to  make  a  loan  from 
them  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  go  to  jail  tonight.  They  would  send  me  back  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Do  you  know  William  Johnston? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Who  is  William  Johnston?    Which  Johnston? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  The  race-track  owner. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  You  don't  know  him  and  never  have  met  him  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Do  you  know  John  Patton  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Patton,  yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Did  you  say  Yes,  you  knew  him? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Johnnie  Patton,  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Wliy  is  it  you  didn't  ask  him  for  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  For  the  same  reason.  You  have  to  consider  my  posi- 
tion.    I  can't  go  no  place,  can't  do  nothing. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  Mr.  Bennett  the  only  one  that  you  knew 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  was  the  first  one  I  run  across.  If  it  wasn't  him, 
I  would  have  to  get  somebody  else,  Mr.  Robinson.  If  he  turned  me 
down  I  would  get  somebody  else. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  Mr.  Bennett  ever  say  to  you  during  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  loan  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he  could 
get  it  himself  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  said  he  would  see.  He  said  he  would  see.  "I  am 
pretty  sure  I  can  do  it." 

The  Chairmax.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Getting  back  to  your  personal  finances,  you  say  that 
when  you  came  out  of  prison  you  had  $300,000  in  cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  addition  to  that,  you  borrowed  $80,000  in  all. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  borrowed  $90,000,  $91,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  Hugo  Bennett  only  $80,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  $11,000  from  the  bank. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  mortgage  on  your  property  you  had  gotten  pre- 
vious to  your  going  into  prison  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  ^Vhat? 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  first  get  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  What  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  first  mortgage  on  your  property. 

Mc.  DeLucia.  Wliat  property  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  Long  Beach  property. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  have  no  first  mortgage  there.  I  paid  that 
mortgage.  I  didn't  have  no  mortgage.  You  see,  I  bought  that  prop- 
erty for  $14,000  in  1934;  $14,000  or  $15,000,  and  I  was  paying  so  much 
every  year  with  Metropolitan.     So  the  mortgage  was  paid. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  testified  just  a  little  while  as^o  that  the  reason 
you  went  to  Bennett  for  the  mortgage  on  the  Long  Beach  property  was 
that  you  couldn't  get  a  second  mortgage  from  the  bank. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  on  this  one  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  which  one  ? 

Ml-.  DeLucia.  On  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  go  to  Bennett  in  1948  on  the  Long  Beach 
property  ? 

Mr.  DeLvtcia.  Oh,  that  was  easy  to  get,  but  no  bank  would  give  me 
anything.     Nobody  wants  to  deal  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  gave  you  the  $11,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  do  you  say  no  bank  wants  to  give  you  money? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  had  to  give  them  bonds,  money,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Long  Beach  property  is  real  estate. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  try  it. 

Mv.  Halley.  That  is  good  collateral. 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  You  try  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  isn't  funny.  It  is  quite  serious.  You  testified 
a  little  while  ago  that  the  reason  you  went  to  Bennett  was  that  you 
couldn't  get  a  second  mortgage  on  the  Long  Beach  property. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.     If  I  said  so,  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  also  said  so  in  Washington  when  I  questioned 
you,  and  that  was  your  reason  for  going  to  Bennett. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Halley,  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  wrong? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  This  is  correct. 

I\Ir.  Halley.  What? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  The  second  mortgage  was  on  the  farm,  but  on  the 
Long  Beach  property  there  was  no  mortgage,  and  I  think  I  told  you 
that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  borrowed  $11,000  from  the  bank,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Those  two  loans,  according  to  your  books,  were  made 
in  1048,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  out  of  prison? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  got  out  of  prison  you  had  $300,000  in 
cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  1948  you  had  to  borrow  $41,000— $51,000? 
•    Mr.  DeLucia.  Well,  I  told  you  what  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  spen"t  your  $300,000? 

]\Ir,  DeLucia.  No,  no ;  I  didn't  spend  it.  I  know  to  borrow  money 
for  me  it  is  hard  to  get,  Mr.  Halley,  and  I  want  you  to  believe  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  were  borrowing  it  far  in  advance  of  your 
need  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Why,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Mr,  DeLucia,  do  you  expect  anybody  to  believe  that 
story?  If  we  sent  this  record  to  the  parole  officer,  would  you  expect 
him  to  read  it  and  believe  you  are  telling  this  committee  the  truth? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  the  parole  officer  I  borrowed  the  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Maybe  he  didn't  cross-examine  you  about  what  you 
had.     Why  did  you  borrow  $51,000  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you,  Mr.  Halley.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  $300,000  in  cash,  is  that  right,  and  you  bor- 
rowed $51,000  more  to  have  more  cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  If  I  could  borrow  more  I  would  borrow  more. 

Mr.  PIalley.  You  would  boirow  more ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Surely. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  by  May  of  this  year — according  to  the  books, 
that  is  when  you  made  the  loan — you  w^ere  broke  or  almost  broke. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  wasn't  broke. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  altogether  now  you  have  only  about  $-±0,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  mistake  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  $40,000  is  the  same  amount  you  just  borrowed 
in  May  ?  All  you  could  have  had  in  May  is  what  you  spent  between 
May  and  now,  if  you  have  $40,000  left  now. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  had  some  money  left,  I  told  you.  I  had  some 
money  left,  and  when  I  got  the  $40,000  I  mixed  it  with  what  I  had 
left. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right,  but  now  you  have  $40,000  you  say. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  maybe  a  little  less  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whatever  you  had  left  then  is  what  you  spent  between 
May  and  October. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  didn't  get  you  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  arithmetic.  Look.  You  had  a  little  money  left, 
ri^ht,  in  May  when  you  made  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  borrowed  $40,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  you  have  altogether  $40,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  whatever  you  spent  between  May  and  October  must 
be  what  you  had  left. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No ;  you  see  what  happened — let  me  explain  this.  I 
had  something  to  pay  on  the  farm,  around  $6,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  payable  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Whatever  it  is.  You  have  got  it.  Just  a  moment. 
So  I  paid  it  out  of  the  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  paid  it  in  cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  pay  that  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Cash.    I  put  it  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  put  it  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  put  it  in  my  check,  whatever  it  was.  Then  I  had 
corn  secured  by  a  Government  loan — No.  That  is  right.  Oh,  no. 
Then  I  sold  my  wheat.  I  got  $9,000 — nine-thousand-three-hunclred- 
something.    What  I  did  was  to  put  the  $6,000  cash  back  in  pocket  and 
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put  $3,000  on  the  book.  Yon  see  how  I  work.  Yon  see  how  I  put  some 
cash  money  in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  see  why  you  need  cash  at  alL 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  don't  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  frankly  don't. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  what  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Explain  this :  You  liave  $40,000  left  noAV,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  say  not  less  than  $35,000  and  not  more  than 
$45,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  quite  sure ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  more  than  $45,000  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  quite  sure ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  right,  not  more  than  $45,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  "no"  mean  you  agree  with  me  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Between  $35,000  and  $40,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  came  out  of  prison  in  1947. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  the  middle  of  1950. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Three  years. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  spent  $351,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  To  improve  my  place,  yes. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  You  put  $351,000  into  your  place? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  testimony  didn't  show  that. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  on  my  place;  for  living,  too,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  3  years  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  My  living  expense,  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  testified  that  vou  put  something  over 
$100,000  into  the  place. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know,  whatever  it  was.  It  amounts  to  that 
anyway.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  say  you  put  $200,000  into  the  place. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  assume  that. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  And  the  rest  for  living. 

Mr.  Halley.  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  i\.  year,  Mr.  Halley.     ISIaybe  more  or  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  have  to  pay  any  income  tax  on  that  $350,- 
000.     It  wasn't  income  obviously. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  didn't  make  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  if  you  spent  the  $150,000  in  3  j^ears  for  living 
expenses,  you  actually  spent  $50,000  a  year. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $150,000  living  expenses;  no,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  spend  it  for,  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Roughly  you  figure  I  would  say  about  $50,000  or 
$60,000  for  my  living  expenses,  and  the  rest  went  into  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  the  books  show  w^hat  went  into  the  farm. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Whatever  is  there  is  there. 
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Mr.  Haixet.  You  testified  last  time  that  it  was  something  over 
$100,000, 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  if  that  is  all  you  spent  for  living  expenses, 
there  is  $351,000  that  has  to  be  accounted  for  somewhere.  If  you 
spent  say  $130,000 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  spent  more  than  that  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  spend? 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  I  don't  know^  You  have  the  books.  What  have 
you  got  the  books  for,  Mr.  Halley.     How  can  I  remember  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  the  books  for  the  parole  officer. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  For  myself,  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  w^hat  they  told  you  when  you  were  in  prison,  to 
keep  your  money  in  casli  and  keep  your  accounts  in  your  head. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Cash  all  the  time.     That  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  books  in  the  head  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  so  I  am  telling 

you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  tell  me  what  you  did  with  all  the  cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  There  you  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  there  I  ain't. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  spent  the  money  for  living. 

Mr.  Halkey.  $130,000.    Where 'is  the  other  $230,000  in  3  years? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  $230,000  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  do  your  own 
arithmetic.  1  will  write  it  for  you.  It  is  very  simple  arithmetic. 
$300,000  you  had  in  the  box  in  cash. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  $80,000  you  got  from  Bennett. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  $11,000  you  got  from  the  bank. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  $391,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  $120,000  you  spent  on  the  farm;  $271,000  you  spent 
some  other  place. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  spent  more  than  that  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  right,  you  have  $40,000  left. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  I  spent  more  than  that  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  let's  say  you  have  $45,000  left. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  spent  more  than  that  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairmax.  $130,000  is  what  the  books  show,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  spent  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  account  for  $271,000  less  $45,000. 
That  means  $225,000. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  spent  more  than  that  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Halley. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  on  the  farm  then?     Tell  us. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  Senator.  I  was  figuring  as  long  as  it 
was  on  the  books  out  there,  I  didn't  have  to  explain  anything. 

The  Chairman.  The  books  show  only  $125,000  or  $130,000  you 
spent  somewhere  along  there,  don't  they,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  are  vour  living  expenses?  You  say  about 
$60,000  for  the  3  years. 
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Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be  something  like  $70,000 
or  $80,000  for  the  3  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  right.  Is  it  your  testimony  here  under  oath  that 
everything  in  excess  of  $80,000  went  into  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Oh,  I  don't  know  that.     I  w^ouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  better  say  something.  You  have  to  give  us  your 
best  answer. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know.  You  have  the  books  there.  Call  my 
bookkeeper.. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  the  money  go? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all,  the  farm  and  the  house. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  see  there  is  one  disadvantage  about  all  these  cash 
deals  that  you  like,  and  that  is  the  books  don't  explain  everything. 
Cash  is  something  that  is  in  your  pocket.  You  testified  under  oath 
that  you  had  over  this  period  of  3  years  in  your  pocket  in  cash  money 
$391,000,  and  this  committee  wants  to  find  out  where  that  money  went. 
You  said  about  $80,000  went  for  living  expenses. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  About  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  the  rest  go  ?     Let's  say  $90,000 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  be  a  lot  to  spend.  That  is  about  $600  a  week, 
just  to  live.  On  the  farm  you  grow-  your  own  food,  you  have  no  rent, 
you  own  your  own  car.  I  don't  know  what  you  spent  $600  a  week  for 
as  a  respectable  farmer. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  tell  me. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Please,  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you.  I  tried  to 
give  the  best  explanation  I  could. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  no  explanation  for  what  became  of  the 
$391,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Outside  of  what  I  have  given  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  other  explanation  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not  now  want  to  take  the  opportunity  which 
I  am  now  offering  you  to  explain  what  happened  to  $391,000? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  It  is  all  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  all  where  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  In  the  books  and  all. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  stand  on  whatever  the  books  show? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  The  books  show  whatever  my  expense  was, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  whatever  your  testimony  is  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  further  explanation? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

INIr.  Halley.  Now.  Mr.  Ricca,  when  you  arranged  for  your  parole 
who  was  your  lawyer? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  didn't  have  no  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  handled  it  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  the  man  on  the 
parole  board.  All  I  know  is  that  when  you  go  in  the  penitentiary  the 
warden  calls  you  in.  They  have  a  board,  they  have  an  examining 
board,  they  have  so  many.    You  go  through  for  30  days  a  lot  of  riga- 
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marole  there.  Tlie  warden  tells  you,  "I  don't  care  who  you  are  or  what 
you  have  done  or  whatever  race,  you  are  only  number  so  and  so.  1 
didn't  put  you  in  here.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  not  to  cause  me 
trouble,  if  you  don't  cause  me  trouble  and  keep  your  nose  clean" — 
that  is  what  they  tell  you— "at  the  time  for  parole  I  will  put  a  good 
word  in  for  you'with  the  parole.  I  will  recommend  you  for  parole." 
That  I  did,  and  when  I  got  out  I  think  I  earned  that,  because  I  was 
Paul  DeLucia,  I  can  get  the  right  like  anybody  else  did,  can't  I? 
Mr.  Hallet.  Why  did  you  have  to  hire  Mr.  Dillon  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  did  not.  After  I  come  out  I  find  out  that  Mr. 
Dillon  was  instrumental  and  went  to  see  the  parole  board  and  all 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  before  you  got  out  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Who  acted  for  you  in  getting  Mr.  Dillon? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  understand  Mr.  Campugna  was  instrumental  to 
see  Mr.  Dillon  in  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  Mr.  Dillon  ? 
Mr.  DeLucia.  I  paid  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  pay  any  other  lawyer,  no  accountant, 
nobody  else  at  all  for  your  parole  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  pay  Mr.  Dillon,  by  check  or  cash? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No  ;  I  sent  the  money  to  Louis  Campagna. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  $5,000  in  cash  to  Louis  Campagna  ? 

:Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes.    He  sent  a  cashier's  check.    It  all  came  out  in 
the  congressional  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  Maury  Hughes  for  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  did  he  have  to  do  with  your  parole  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. . 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  have  to  do  with  having  the  indictment 
dismissed  in  New  York? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  Maury  Hughes  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  don't  know. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Did  you  pay  him  anything? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  meet  Dillon  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  over  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  him  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Maury  Hughes? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  Maury  Hughes? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  him  in  your  whole  life? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  other  questions. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  DeLiicia,  did  you  ever  do  any  favors  for  Mr. 
Bennett? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  were  visited  by  Mr.  Bernstein  and  Ac- 
cardo  in  prison,  did  you  carry  on  a  conversation  in  Italian  with  Mr. 
Accardo  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  entire  conversation  between  the  three  of 
you  in  Eno;lish  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Tliere  was  a  guard  there  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  not  speak  in  Italian  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  No,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Accardo's  coming 
there  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  told  you,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Bernstein  about  it,  and 
that  is  how  Joe  came  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Mr.  Accardo  present  all  the  time  during  the 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes ;  he  was  there  while  "we  were  talking. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  talk  to  Mr,  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes, 

Mr.  Robinson.  During  the  time  that  he  was  visiting  there? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  That  is  right.    They  were  both  together. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  out  who  put  up  that  money  to  pay 
your  income  tax  liability  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Not  yet,  Senator. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  making  inquiry  about  it  since  we  saw  you? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  I  haven't  made  any  inquiry,  I  figured  they  would 
come  over  and  tell  me  themselves. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  found  out  yet  who  killed  Captain  Drury  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  that  night? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  I  was  home. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Captain  Drury  ? 

Mv.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  knew  Fillichio,  and  he  is  a  neighbor 
of  yours? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  him  quite  well  ? 

Mr.  DeLucia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  in  the  liquor  business  ? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  Yes, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Why  didn't  you  ask  him  for  the  loan  ? 

Mr,  DeLuci-a,  Why  should  I  ask  him  ? 

Mr,  Robinson,  I  am  asking  you.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  yours. 
Why  didn't  you  ask  him? 

Mr,  DeLucia,  I  figured  he  might  need  money  himself.  He  has  so 
many  stores,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman,  All  right.  Anything  else?  All  right,  Mr,  De- 
Lucia, if  we  want  you  again  we  will  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Mr,  DeLucia,  Yes.  Senator. 
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rURTHEH  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  S.   BOYLE,  STATE'S  ATTORNEY, 

COOK  COUNTY.  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Kerner 
informed  me— Mr.  Boyle  was  modest  about  it— that  it  was  Mr.  Boyle 
who  gave  him  the  information  which  he  conveyed  to  us  about  the 
whereabouts  of  Matt  Capone  who  was  discovered  in  San  Diego  under 
the  name  of  Hunter.  Mr.  Boyle's  office  got  that  information  and 
promptly  conveyed  it  through  Mr.  Kerner  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  that  very  much,  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  are  entirely  welcome,  sir. 

Yon  asked  me  to  bring  in  any  records  I  had  on  this  matter,  and 
I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  committee  will  take  them,  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Very  well.  , 

(The  records  were  identified  as  exhibit  No.  28,  and  were  returned  to 
witness  after  analysis  by  the  committee. ) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  information  you  want  to  ask  about 
the  records  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  take  a  quick  look. 

Mr.  Boyle.  There  isn't  much  in  there,  I  will  be  frank  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  just  one  question,  Mr.  Boyle.  Did  you  work 
up  the  printed  material  on  this  form  contract  or  is  that  something 
they  had  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Thev  had  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  here  Trans-American  Publishnig  News 
Service,  application  for  special  contract  services,  a  printed  form.  Is 
that  something  thev  had  when  thev  came  to  you  or  that  you  worked  up? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Thfit  is  what  they  had.  Another  thing  I  did  in  this 
case,  I  wrote  a  brief  for  them  on  the  legality  of  the  wire  service,  but 
I  don't  know  where  that  brief  is.  I  will  have  to  dig  it  up.  I  noticed 
that  in  one  of  my  letters  where  they  took  out  some  phones.     I  wrote 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  get  a  list  of  the  complete  shareholdei^s  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  l\lid  not.     They  didn't  give  me  any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  person  you  did  business  with  m  this 
thing  was  Mr.  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No.  I  said  yesterday  Mr.  O'Hara  also  came  into  my 
office.  As  I  recall  now  after  looking  at  the  files,  he  came  in  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burns  was  the  president,  and  who  was  Mr. 
O'Hara? 

Mr.  Boy-le.  He  was  an  officer.  As  I  recall  it  to  check,  follow  up  on 
this  corporation  form  there.     It  has  all  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  i\Ir.  O'Hara  was  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  was  the  secretary  and  Mr.  Burns  was  the  president. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pat  Burns  was  the  president  first  and  then  Andrew 
succeeded  him — the  son  succeeded  him. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  did  do  an  extensive  brief  on  the  legality  of  the 
wire  service? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes ;  I  did.  I  notice  in  one  of  my  letters  I  said  I  would 
send  a  copy.     I  will  have  to  check  and  find  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     Who  is  O'Keefe  and  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  evidently  represented  them  before. 
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Mr.  Halley.  I  see  also  you  have  sent  us  tlie  statement  of  William 
Brantman  and  Thomas  Connelly. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yesterday  I  told  you  I  had  a  statement  of  Kutner  and 
I  checked  my  office  yesterday  afternoon.  I  did  not  take  a  written 
statement  from  Kutner.  Ed  Greene  and  I  sat  in  and  talked  to  him, 
but  I  did  take  a  written  statement  from  Connelly  and  from  Brantman. 
I  could  check  that  corporation  service  there  and  find  out  all  the  other 
information  you  might  need  if  you  want  me  to  have  that  tile  back.  I 
can  follow  it  up  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  I  see  in  here  of  any  importance  is 
the  application  for  special  contract  service. 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  can  find  out  who  those  people  are  by  checking  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  they  did  service  f or 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No.  As  I  recall  it  now — I  was  a  little  hazy  yesterday 
because  I  was  sort  of  hit  w^ith  this  unexpectedly  and  I  didn't  have  my 
file  with  me — but  I  don't  know  more  than  one  or  two  groups  of  persons 
who  came  in ;  and  if  they  did,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  there.  I  don't  think 
they  had  many  customers.  That  is  probably  why  they  went  out  of 
business.  I  brought  the  complete  file.  That  is  some  sort  of  personal 
matter  of  one  of  these  fellows — whether  it  was  O'Hara  or  whether  it 
was  Burns,  I  don't  know — about  some  petition  they  wanted  in  the  sani- 
tary district,  about  some  nuisance.  It  applied  to  them  personally, 
but  I  took  the  file  as  it  was  and  took  nothing  out  of  it.  I  didn't  want 
even  to  remove  that.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  service  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  trying  to  abate  a  nuisance  apparently. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Adjoining  his  home. 

The  Chairman.  A  pig  farm. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  still  representing  Trans-American  wliea 
it  ceased  to  do  business  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  I  was  no  longer  representing  them  about  2 
weeks  before  they  ceased  to  do  business.  I  did  not  close  up  the  col'- 
poration.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  how  did  you  happen  to  stop  representing 
them  at  the  time  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  As  I  recall  it,  they  called  me  up  and  said  they  were 
going  broke  and  they  were  going  to  fold  up.  The  next  thing  I  saw 
something  in  the  newspaper  where  they  had  dissolved  the  corpora- 
tion and  that  w^as  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  j^ou  didn't  dissolve  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Halley,  I  think  that  contract  is  the  only  thing 
I  see  of  any  importance. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Frankly,  as  I  look  back  on  it  now  I  realize  they  didn't 
give  me  much  information  as  to  the  workings  of  the  corporation  and 
who  the  officers  were.     They  didn't  give  you  the  books  and  records. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  gave  you  a  quick  deal. 

Mr.  Boyle.  What  do  you  mean  by  quick  deal  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  They  sort  of  shuffled  the  cards  \evy  fast  so  you  couldn't 
get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Clients  frequently  do  that.  They  come  in  and  gloss 
over  the  facts,  and  unless  there  is  some  reason  for  suspicion  you  just 
don't  get  the  facts  from  them.     It  is  quite  prevalent. 
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The  Chairman.  You  never  did  keep  their  corporate  books  or 
records  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No.     They  had  an  auditor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  notice  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Boyle,  which  you  sent  to 
the  Corporation  Trust  Co.,  April  11,  1947,  asking  that  since  you  repre- 
sented the  company  they  send  to  you  all  communications  regarding 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  see  they  were  registered  evidently  as  registered 
agents  in  Delaware,  which  is  where  they  operated,  and  then  when  they 
got  a  notice  I  told  tliem  to  send  it  to  me,  notice  of  time  being  due  to 
file  papers.  But  that  corporation  organization  can  give  you  more 
information  I  imagine  because  they  must  have  received  all  the  neces- 
sary information. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  i 

Mr.  Halley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle,  what  was  the  name  of  that  chief  of 
police  that  you  prosecuted  out  at  Calumet  City? 

INlr.  Boyle.  I  tliink  it  is  Wolinski,  or  some  sort  of  name  like  that. 
I  can  get  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  B0YT.E.  I  don't  think  I  gave  you  the  correct  name  yesterday. 
I  gave  you  the  name  of  the  chief  of  police  of  Cicero. 

The  Chairman.  What  approximately  is  the  man's  name  at  Calumet 

Citv  ( 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  it  is  Wolinski.     I  could  get  it  on  the  telephone. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  the  one  that  was  tried  and  the  jury  let 
him  off( 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  their  chief  of  police  out  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  understand  he  is.     I  think  he  is.     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Some  fellows  told  some  of  our  staff  that  a  place 
was  operating  wide  open  out  there  and  they  went  out  and  saw  for 
themselves  last  night  and  found  that  it  was.  We  are  not  trying  to 
raid  or  close  up  local  places.     It  was  just  as  a  matter  of  information. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Where  was  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Boyle.  What  they  call  the  strip  ? 

Mr.  Halley'.  The  Show  Bar. 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  have  closed  a  lot  of  those  places  and  have  been 
active  out  there.  In  fact,  we  had  the  mayor  before  our  grand  jury 
also.  The  grand  jury  didn't  indict  the  mayor.  He  was  very  stub- 
born. He  stood  up  there  and  said  that  he  needed  the  money  froni 
these  saloons  at  $400  a  year  that  they  paid,  he  needed  that  money  in 
order  to  operate  the  town,  to  pay  the  fire  and  police  departments,  to  pay 
their  salaries.     I  don't  know  why  they  didn't  indict  him. 

Mr.  Halley'.  I  am  curious:  Were  you  going  before  the  grand  jury 
on  charges  of  gambling  or  just  general  violations  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Malfeasance  in  office.  That  is  what  we  indicted  them 
for.  for  not  suppressing  gambling. 

Mr.  Halley-.  Was  it  gambling  or  simply  stripping? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Gambling  and  strip-tease  places  and  dice  games  and 
everything  else — an  accumulation  of  evidence,  you  see. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  able  to  get  evidence  of  dice  games  running 
wide  open  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  Yes;  from  our  investigators,  and  they  testified. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  seems  to  be  no  trouble  picking  up  that  evidence 
out  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  sheriff  do  about  it  out  tliere?  Does 
he  ever  close  up  any  of  those  places? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Not  tliat  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  his  duty  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes;  it  is  his  duty  to  close  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  true  whether  they  are  inside  the  city  limits 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference.  He  has  adopted  the 
attitude  that  in  an  incorporated  village  he  doesn't  have  jurisdiction, 
but  he  is  the  main  enforcing  officer  of  our  county,  the  main  law- 
enforcement  officer.  When  I  told  you  j^esterday  about  having  76 
police  officers  in  my  office,  I  think  you  may  have  gotten  an  erroneous- 
idea  of  what  those  police  officers  do.  They  work  on  criminal  cases 
that  are  pending  in  the  criminal  court  after  indictments  are  returned. 
They  go  out  and  get  evidence.  They  bring  in  witnesses  and  serve 
subpenas.  They  are  very  busy  out  there.  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
the  impression  that  76  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  run  out  into  the 
county. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  find  anv  evidence  of  prostitution  in  Calumet 
City? 

Mr.  Boyle.  It  was  a  general  picture  of  prostitution.  We  even  had 
evidence  in  the  Calumet  City  case  of  crookedness.  We  figured  the 
jury  might  not  wan.t  to  convict  the  man  on  gambling,  but  if  we 
proved  crookedness  they  might  get  mad  enough  to  indict  him.  Tli^y 
were  calibrated  dice.  Even  despite  that  thev  didn't  indict  him. 
We  had  two  of  our  top  prosecutors  on  the  case.  The  only  defense 
they  offered  was  character  witnesses,  a  bunch  of  character  witnesses 
anci  the  defendant's  own  testimony.  I  could  get  you  a  transcript  of 
that  if  you  want  it  which  shows  the  whole  picture  out  there.  If  it  is 
enough  I  will  give  3'ou  the  transcript  on  the  Calumet  City  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  riglit.  We  just  need  the  general  out- 
line.    You  charged  this  chief  of  ]:)olice  with  malfeasance  in  office. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Nonfeasance  under  our  statute.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  mayor  charged  with  before  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Boyle.  He  was  just  brought  in  and  questioned.  He  was  sub- 
penaed  before  the  grand  jury  but  the  grand  jury  didn't  indict  him. 
The  grand  jury  has  the  power  of  indicting  or  not  indicting.  He 
admitted  there  was  gambling  out  there  and  he  admitted  there  were 
shows,  and  he  admitted  all  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  said  he  needed  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  He  was  cold  about  it,  brought  in  the  books  of 
the  city  and  said,  "This  is  my  condition  here.  I  need  the  $400  a 
year  from  these  taverns.    Unless  I  get  it  the  tax  rates  will  treble."^ 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  discouraging,  I  should  think,  to  try  to  enforce 
the  law  under  such  conditions. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  mayor's  name? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Kominski.  Understand  the  geographical  set-up  there. 
That  is  one  street,  the  end  street.  On  the  east  side  of  of  the  street 
is  Hammond,  Ind.,  on  the  west  side  is  Calumet  City.  111.     I  under- 
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stand  that  most  of  their  trade  comes  from  tliese  industrial  towns  like 
Hammond,  Indian  Harbor,  and  places  like  that. 

The  Chairmax.  How  large  a  force  does  the  sheriff  have,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  It  is  over  100,  and  they  are  police  officers  in  uniform. 
They  have  cars  and  they  patrol  the  county.  The  other  day  we  had 
to  make  an  arrest  up  at  a  place  called  Ralph's  Place,  a  notorious 
place  up  north.  I  took  their  liquor  license  away  from  them  through 
the  count}'  board  and  also  the  State  rescinded  their  liquor  license. 
Then  the  crime  commission  told  us  that  they  were  still  selling 
liquor  there.  We  went  up  and  made  an  arrest  and  that  case  is  com- 
ing up  next  week,  arrest  for  selling  liquor  without  a  liquor  license. 
Of  course  we  understand  there  is  a  gambling  place  in  the  back, 
but  our  fellows  can't  get  in,  and  the  crime  commission  men  can't 
get  in,  and  the  shferiff  says  he  can't  get  in. 

Mr.  White.  What  is  the  address  i 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  can  give  it  to  you.     It  is  Ralph's  Place. 

Mr,  Devereux.  Waukegan  Road  and  Northfield  township. 

The  Chairman.  We  don't  want  you  pushing  any  doors  in. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  would  like  to  have  him  try  some  of  these  places 
in  this  county.  They  really  have  tightened  up  and  toughened  up  so 
it  is  difficult  for  any  stranger  to  get  in.  They  are  very  careful.  The 
Lumber  Gardens,  we  put  them  out  of  business.  That  was  a  notorious 
])lace  in  Melrose  Park. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  be  willing  to  elaborate  on  whether  the 
sheriff  has  been  doing  his  duty  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  how  many  slot  machines 
he  destroyed  since  we  went  out  to  get  them,  since  November  1949. 
I  don't  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  had  gotten 

Mr.  Halley.  Fourteen  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Why  did  he  quit  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  just  quit? 

Mr.  Boyle.  It  looks  that  way.  I  don't  know  of  any  machines 
he  picked  up. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start? 

Mr.  Boyle.  November  1,  19-19.  He  got  500 — whatever  the  num- 
ber was  I  told  you  yesterday — 560-some  machines. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  evidence  whatsoever  that  his  depu- 
ties are  being  corrupted  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  There  was  a  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  Gleason  up 
on  the  North  Side,  I  don't  think  he  is  with  them  any  longer,  but 
he  raised  the  devil  with  my  fellows  for  coming  out  there  and  bothering 
those  gambling  places  and  slot  machines.  We  had  quite  an  argument 
about  it  when  he  was  in  the  witness  chair. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  his  name  is  Lieutenant  Gleason  After  all,  let's 
be  practical  about  this  thing.  If  you  want  to  stop  gambling  in  the 
country  towns  or  any  other  place,  all  you  have  to  do  is  put  a  police- 
man at  the  front  door  and  that  will  stop  them  from  coming  or  going 
and  they  will  be  out  of  business  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  the  practical  situation  here.  He  says  his 
force  is  129  men,  I  think,  mainly  for  road  patrol,  and  that  they  don't 
have  time  for  investigative  work. 
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Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  the  same  argument  the  chief  of  police  of  Cahi 
met  City  gives,  that  he  needs  his  })olice  officers  for  school  crossings. 
They  all  need  them  for  something  except  the  suppression  of  gambling. 
They  all  need  them  for  something  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  your  information,  we  subpenaed  an  officer  who 
was  sitting  in  the  room  about  as  far  from  the  gambling  table  as  you 
are  from  me. 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  have  evidence  that  the  sheriff's  police  have  been 
parked  in  front  of  gambling  places. 

]Mr.  Halley.  This  wasn't  the  sheriff's  men. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  am  talking  about  the  sheriff's  men.  We  have  evidence 
that  they  have  parked  in  front  of  places  and  we  called  that  to  his  at- 
tention, giving  him  the  license  number  of  the  car,  and  the  number  of 
the  car,  ])arked  in  front  of  gambling  places.  In  fact  we  had  one  in- 
stance where  the  sheriff's  men  were  directing  the  persons  into  the 
gambling  place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Boyle,  do  you  think  the  police  officials  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  have  been  as  efficient  in  that  respect  as  the  sheriff 
may  be  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  a  difficult  (luestion  to  answer.  As  I  told  you, 
I  do  not  go  into  the  city  of  Chicago  because  I  have  enough  to  do  in 
the  country  towns  and  I  have  faith  in  Mayov  Kennelly  nnd  I  am  sure 
you  have  too.  He  has  suppressed  a  great  deal  of  gambling.  There 
are  no  open  rooms  that  I  know  of.  By  that  I  mean  sheets  and  loud- 
speakers and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  a  lot  of  your  gambling 
is  by  telephone.  I  understand  that  it  is  one  of  those  hit-and-run 
ideas  where  yon  walk  in  and  make  a  bet  or  two  and  then  you  walk 
out.  You  don't  hang  around  tliere.  There  used  to  be  big  rooms.  You 
know,  as  background,  there  was  a  fellow  here  by  the  name  of  Skid- 
more  some  years  ago,  and  this  is  common  knowledge,  and  each  gam- 
bling place  would  pay  him  so  nuich  a  month  to  operate.  This  was 
before  Mayor  Kennelly  came  in.  He  was  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary on  an  income-tax  violation.  Kerner  took  care  of  him.  But 
tliat  doesn't  exist  today.  The  ward  committeemen  have  been  stripped 
of  their  power  today,  believe  me.  I  don't  know  whether  that  ex- 
plains it  to  you  the  way — frankly,  he  has  been  cursed  and  damned  by 
politicians  around  here,  the  old-line  politicians,  because  they  feel  he 
has  taken  their  power  away  from  them.  They  can't  transfer  police 
captains,  which  is  right,  of  course. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mentioned  one  instance  in  wliich  the  sheriff's 
deputies  were  found  to  be  directing  patrons  to  a  gambling  house. 

Mr.  Boy^le.  I  can  get  that  information  for  yon.  I  gave  him  that 
information.  I  w^rote  him  a  letter  to  that  effect  and  told  him  the 
license  number  of  the  car  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  I  had  it  here  yesterday  but  I  didn't  think  to  turn 
it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  reply  did  you  get  from  the  sheriff  specifically 
on  the  one  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Here  I  am  being  vague  again.  I  don't  like  to  be  that 
way.  I  would  like  to  get  all  my  records  and  bring  them  in  here  and 
show  you  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sorry  to  take  so  much  of  your  time  bringing  you 
back  and  forth. 
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Mr  Boyle.  There  is  nothing  more  important  than  this. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  very  helpful     Thank  you. 

Mr  Boyle.  Of  course,  as  the  mayor  said  yesterday,  it  you  didn  t 
have  people  who  would  bet,  you  wouldn't  have  any  bookies,  ihey 
would  starve  to  death.     You  have  to  bring  the  morals  of  the  people 

"^ThJ  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Boyle.     If  you  would 
get  us  that  detailed  information. 
Mr.  Boyle.  I  will  get  it  all  for  you. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  . 

Now  Mrs.  Fischetti,  will  you  hold  up  your  right  hand,  btand  up, 
please  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  com- 
mittee will  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  ANNE  FISCHETTI,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA.; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  E.  FORD,  ATTORNEY,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do.  •    •  •  i  9 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ford,  what  are  you  mitials  ^    ,  ^  ^  ^. ,  ,    ^^      , 
Mr.  Ford.  Charles  E.  Ford,  Columbian  Building,  416  b  itth  street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^^^    ^  .  ^    „ 

The  Chairman.  416  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  name,  please. 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  Mrs.  Anne  Fischetti. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  At  6475  Allison  Road  m  Miami  Beach,  J^  la. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  permanent  residence? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  legal  residence  i 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  all  talk  a  little  louder  so  we  can  hear. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  residence  address? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  not.  •     m  • 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  home  or  place  ot  residence  m  L.I11- 

cago? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  husband's  name?     1  ou  are  married i 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  husband's  name « 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Charles.  .    .    tit       t^-    i    4.^-  9 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  married,  Mrs.  b  ischetti  i 

Mrs.  FiscHETTL  December  of  1931. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  living  m  b  lorida  i 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Since  1939. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  last  see  your  husband? 

Mrs  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answ^er  that  because  of  my  marital 
status  as  the  wife  of  Charles  Fischetti  and  because  the  answer  may 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  question  ? 

(The  pending  question  and  the  answer  were  read  by  the  reporter.) 

68958 — 51— pt.  5 17 
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Tlie  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  see  your  husband,  Charles  Fis- 
chetti  ?     The  chairman  will  restate  the  question :  When  did  you  last 
see  your  husband,  Charles  Fischetti  ? 
What  is  your  answer,  Mrs.  Fischetti  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  because  of  my  marital  status 
as  the  wife  of  Charles  Fischetti  and  because  the  answer  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  represented  by  Mr.  Ford? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  First,  the  chairman  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  chairman  states  to  you  that  on  the  basis  shown  you  have 
no  right  not  to  answer  the  question.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the 
question  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  believe  I  have  the  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  you  refuse  to  answer  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  orders  you  to  answer? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  because  I  believe  I  have  the  right  and  the 
privilege. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Ford,  at  this  point  we  ask  you  on  what 
ground  or  m  wliat  connection  you  feel  that  this  Avould  incriminate 
Mrs.  Fischetti. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  believe  the  answer  may  tend,  first,  on  the  ground  of 
privilege,  which  I  believe  is  established  both  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, m  this  State,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
cases  both  civil  and  criminal.     I  have  a  couple  of  citations  if  you 
wish  me  to  cite  them,  in  my  pocket.     One  was  a  probate  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     It  was  the  taking  of  a  deposi- 
tion.    It  wasn't  a  suit  against  anyone.     That  is,  it  was  neither  a  suit 
against  a  husband  or  wife.     They  were  not  parties  to  the  litigation. 
The  Chairman.  That  is,  giving  any  information  even  about  when 
you  last  saw  your  spouse,  your  husband  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  That  is  right. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  some  contention  about  what  Federal 
offense  this  answer  would  incriminate  Mrs.  Fischetti  ? 

Mr^FoRD.  Many.  First,  the  general  conspiracy  statute  of  our  Fed- 
eral Crovernment.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  it  may  lead  to  raising  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  person  has  committed  a  State  offeiSe  as 
soon  as  they  cut  across  the  State  line.  Of  course  they  may  become 
guilty  of  a  Federal  offense  by  the  mere  leaving  of  the  jurisdiction. 
There  are  many,  yes,  sir.  Those  two  I  can  recall  offhand. 
Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  to  continue  this  over  until 
after  lunch.  Unfortunately,  I  have  an  engagement  to  speak  to  the 
Executives  Club,  so  I  think  that  during  the  recess  you  and  the  staff  and 
Mr.  Ford  might  look  at  any  citations  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  would  like  a  written  list  of  tlie  citations  at  this  time. 

,The   Chaikman.  We   will   recess  until   1:45,   at  which  time  wte 

will  resume,  and  we  will  continue  with  your  testimony,  Mrs.  Fischetti. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  show  Mr.  Halley  and  ^Ir.  Robinson  your 

brief.    We  will  excuse  you  now,  Mrs.  Fischetti. 

Mr.  Ford.  Until  what  time? 
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The  Chairman.  Until  15  minutes  of  2 ;  1 :  45. 

Mr.  Ford.  May  she  sit  here  until  I  get  through  so  I  can  accompany 

her  away  from  here?  .     •      .i     i     i      a/t 

The   Chairman.  Yes,    indeed.    You   may    sit   m   the  back,    Mrs. 

Fischetti.  .  ,       ^■^  ^    ak 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  35  a.  m.  the  committee  recessed  until  1 :  15  p.  m. 

the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mrs.  Fischetti,  will  you  come  up,  please  i 

FURTHEE  TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  ANNE  FISCHETTI,  MIAMI  BEACH, 
FLA.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  E.  FORD,  ATTORNEY,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  come  to  order. 
Will  you  read  the  last  proceedings,  Mr.  Eeporter  ? 
Mrs.  Fischetti  and  Mr.  Ford,  counsel  for  the  committee  will  ask  other 
questions,  and  the  chairman  will  rule  out  any  question  that  he  does  not 

think  is  proper.  ,-.--,  i        ^       .  n 

Let  the  record  show  that  any  question  that  I  do  not  rule  out  or  tell 
the  witness  not  to  answer,  she  is  ordered  to  answer. 

It  is  understood  that  you  are  ordered  to  answer  any  question  that  I 
do  not  withdraw  from  the  witness  myself. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  she  understands  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Fischetti,  do  you  have  any  children  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  not.  .  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  liusband  maintain  an  apartment  m  Chi- 
cago ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that,  because  of  my  marital 
status  as  the  wife  of  Charles  Fischetti,  and  my  knowledge  that  I  may 
have  is  confidential,  and  I  may  tend  to  incriminate  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Fischetti,  do  you  make  frequent  trips  between 
Florida  and  Chicago? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  in  Chicago? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  In  the  spring  of  1945. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  not  been  in  Chicago  since  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  have  not.  .       ^. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  husband  maintain  an  apartment  m  Chi- 
cago ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  You  asked  me  that,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  not  answer  that  question. 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  the  record  clearly  show,  Mrs.  Fischetti,  you  un- 
derstand that  the  chairman  orders  you  to  answer  that  question? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Ford,  you  understand  that  that  couldn't  possibly 
be  a  confidential  matter. 
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Mr.  Ford.  No,  I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  mere  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Fischetti  main- 
tains an  apartinent  in  Chicago,  you  would  say  is  a  confidential  matter? 

Mr.b  ORD.  That  is  correct,  between  her  and  him,  yes.     Of  course,  she 
bases  it  on  two  grounds,  as  you  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     She  stated  the  grounds.     There  is  no  use 
arguing  with  Mr.  Ford  back  and  forth.     Let  us  make  our  record 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  May  I  say  something  to  Mr.  Ford,  please  ? 

The  Chairman.  Speak  to  him  if  you  wish. 

(Witness  and  Mr.  Ford  conferring.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  brothers  does  your  husband  have,  Mrs 
Fischetti  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Two.     I  am  sorry,  three. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  their  names? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  Rocco,  Jose])h,  and  Nicholas. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Where  does  Rocco  live  ? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  believe  he  lives  here  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Robinson.  At  what  address  ? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  think  3100  North  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  home  or  an  apartment  house  ? 
Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  Rocco  lives  in  a  residen- 
tial home  or  in  an  apartment  house  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  is  an  apartment  house 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  previously 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  other  brother's  name  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHEiTi.  He  stays  part  of  the  time  at  my  home  in  Florida, 
ihe  rest  of  the  time,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Rocco  stay  at  your  home  at  times,  in  Florida « 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  He  does  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  ever  visited  there  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  frequently  does  he  visit  there  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHEiTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Joseph  visit  there?  You  say  he  stays  there 
at  times  with  you  ?  ^  j 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  Rocco  in  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  previously 

The  Chairman.  We  will  let  the  record  show  again  that  the  chair- 
man orders  you  to  answer,  but  you  refuse  to  answer,  is  that  correct? 
Wait  ]ust  a  minute.  This  question,  and  any  others  that  are  put  to 
the  witness,  which  I  allow  to  be  put  to  the  witness,  she  is  ordered 
to  answer  That  is  understood,  is  it  not?  You  understand  that,  Mrs. 
i^  ischetti  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes.    May  I  say  something  to  Mr.  Ford  ? 
ihe  Chapman.  You  may  consult  with  your  attorney  whenever 
you  wish.  "^ 
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(Witness  and  counsel  conferring.) 

Mrs.  FisCHETTi.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  What  business  Rocco  is  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  business  is  Joseph  in? 

ISIrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  the  home  in  Florida  in  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  FISCHETTI.  Yes,  it  is.  .  i      u      i^  9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Solely  in  your  name,  not  m  your  husband  s  name  i 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  No,  my  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  owned  it? 

]Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  Eleven  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  it? 

(Witness  and  counsel  conferring.)  ^  .       , 

Mrs.  FISCHETTI.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  previously 

stated. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  employ  any  help  at  that  home  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETiT.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  do  you  employ? 

Mrs    FiscHETTi.  Well,  I  employ  a  cook  part  of  the  year,  and  i 
employ  a— [witness  and  counsel  conferring]— part-time  laundress. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  pay  them?  , 

Jklrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  previously 

stated 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  it  cost  you,  approximately,  a  year  to 

run  your  household  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  employed  ? 

:Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  am  not.  ,  .      ,  ,  .  ^       -,  k  9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  been  employed  m  the  past  10  or  15  years « 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  have  not. 

INIr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  source  of  income  that  you  earn  Dy 
reason  of  your  own  ability  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that.  •    t-i     -j    9 

Mr  Robinson.  Whom  do  you  entertain  at  your  home  in  if  lorida  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETiT.  I  refuse  to  answer  that,  on  the  grounds  previously 

stated, 

Mr.RoBiNsoN.  Do  you  know  Anthony  Accardo? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Virginia  Hill? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  do  not.  , 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  met  her  at  any  time  i 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  make  frequent  telephone  calls  from  youi 

home  to  Chicago  ? 

:Mrs.  FiscHETii.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  own  a  yacht  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  spend  any  time  on  a  yacht  m  l^loriclaJ 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that.  1  •    171     •  i    > 

Mr  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  on  any  sailing  vessel  m  1^  londa « 

^Irs.  FISCHETTI.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  previously 

stated. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  pay  by  way  of  toll  calls,  approximately, 
a  year  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  make  any  expenditures  for  the  operation 
of  any  yacht  or  sailing  vessel  or  motorboat  in  Florida  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  deline  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Louis  Campagna  or  Mrs.  Campagna  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that,  on  the  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  husband  fre- 
quently goes  under  a  different  name  than  Fischetti  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand. 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  decline  to  answer  that.  Senator,  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  understand  that  all  your  refusals  to  answer 
are  on  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  own  any  personal  property,  Mrs.  Fischetti  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Accardo  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Halley,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  or  two,  Mrs.  Fischetti.  Are  you 
in  any  business  with  your  husband?  That  is,  do  you  have  any  part 
ownership  of  a  business  with  your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  businesses  does  your  husband  have? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  my 
husband,  because  I  am  his  wife,  and  anything  I  may  know  is  con- 
fidential. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  understand  that  the  committee  has  advised  you 
that  that  is  not  the  law  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.    They  understand. 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  Yes,  but  I  believe ' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  We  have  an  understanding  about 
that. 

Was  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  home  given  to  you  by  Mr. 
Fischetti,  or  did  he  purchase  it  for  you  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETT'i.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  Rocco  Fischetti  is? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  Joseph  Fischetti  is  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHE'TTi.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  Nicholas  Fischetti  is  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti."  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  husband  in  partnership  with  any  of  his 
brothers  in  any  business  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  Vernon  Country  Club  is  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  do  not. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Vernon  Club? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  do  not.  ,      ,       -,  -  ,.       t. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  your  husband  owns  any  interest 

in  the  Vernon  Club  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  i 

Mrs.  FISCHETTI.  Well,  1  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
mv  husband,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  whether 
you  know  whether  he  owns  any  part  of  the  Vernon  Club  ? 

Mrs.  FISCHETTI.  Yes.  ,r     -r.      l  ^^  9 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  first  know  ]Mr.  Ford,  your  attorney? 

Mrs.  FISCHETTI.  He  is  an  old  family  friend  of  many  years  stand- 
ing, of  mv  family.  ,  ,  .      ^  v  i 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  husband  contact  him  for  you,  or  did  you 

contact  him  ? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  practices  law  in  Washington? 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  Yes.  •     ^,  •         o 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  husband  s  attorney  here  m  Chicago  i 

Mrs.  FiscHETTi.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  husband's  attorney  m  Miami  i 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  don't  believe  he  has  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  one  or  not  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  No,  I  don't.  -,  .    ,      ,  ^  q 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  your  husband  keep  his  bank  account  i 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  keep  your  bank  account? 

Mrs.  FiscHET-ri.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  husband  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mrs.  Fischetti.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  question  concerning  my  hus- 
band. ^        ^  , , .  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  public  records 
as  to  whether  your  husband  has  ever  been  arrested  and  convicted  ? 

Mrs.  FisciiiKTTi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  :Mrs.  Fischetti— I  think  I  might  say  this  to  you, 
too,  Mr.  Ford— the  committee  is  only  interested  in  trying  to  get  the 
facts  which  we  feel,  under  our  Senate  resolution,  we  are  entitled  to 
fret.  From  the  testimonv  here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman,  and 
the  refusal  to  answer,  the  complete  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
witness  to  give  us  information  that  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  is  quite 
apparent.  What  will  be  done  in  this  matter  will  be  decided,  of  course, 
by  the  whole  committee.  It  may  be  there  will  be  other  matters  tomor- 
row that  we  will  want  to  ask  Mrs.  Fischetti  about ;  so  Mrs.  Fischetti 
will  remain  under  subpena  to  report  back  to  the  committee  on  to- 
morrow. ,  ,      ,     O  0 

Mr.  Ford.  Shall  we  report  back  here  at  10  o'clock.  Senator  i 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  she  got  back  by  11  o'clock,  it  would  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  shall  be  here. 

The  Chahiman.  All  right.  I  regi-et  the  attitude  you  have  taken. 
It  is  very  uncooperative,  and  we  will  just  have  to  see  whose  opinion  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  Ford.  I  want  to  say  we  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  your  opinion, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Ford. 

Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  sworn,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  INIr.  Ghertz,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
3^ou  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  wdiole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANTHONY  A.  GHERSCOVICH,  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTIGATOR,  OFPICE  OF  STATE'S 
ATTORNEY  FOR  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  the  point  of  this  right  quick. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  My  name  is  Anthony  A.  Ghertz.  I  am  also 
known  as  Anthony  A.  Gherscovich. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  title  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  am  administrative  assistant,  and  also  Mr. 
Boyle's  private  investigator. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  Mr.  Boyle's  instructions,  have  you  appeared  here 
with  certain  records  of  the  State's  attorney's  office  relating  to  matters 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  state  what  records  you  have  brought  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  have  various  records  of  letters  that  Mr.  Boyle 
has  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and  letters  wdiich  he  has 
received. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  quite  a  batch  of  documents  there. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  have  a  resume  of  the  whole  thing,  if  you  want 
to  see  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  committee  had  reference  to  a  particular  letter 
which  Mr.  Boyle  wrote  to  the  sheriff  concerning  a  car  belonging  to  one 
of  the  deputy  sheriffs  seen  in  front  of  a  gambling  place.  Do  you  have 
that  letter? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Yes,  we  have.  We  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to 
the  sheriff.     That  was  on  June  29. 

The  Chairman.  June  29,  what  year? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  an  answer  from  the  sheriff  on  that? 
Perhaps  we  can  save  time. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Here  it  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  personally  observe  a  car  of  a  deputy  sheriff 
about  which  this  letter  of  June  29  is  written  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  did.  On  the  date  of  that  letter,  I  visited  the 
place  at  Narragansett,  4416  Narragansett. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  June  28, 1949  ? 

Mr.  Ghersco\t[ch.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  handbook  operating  there  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  There  was  a  handbook  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that?  Is  that  in  any  municipality  or 
out  in  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Gherscovich.  It  is  Norwood  Park  Township,  an  unincorpo- 
rated  area.  n  nr    tj  n^,r 

car  parked,  the  license  ""'"'f !' ^f^ff  ^^.^'^.TikI  ^^^^^^^  Sued  to 
r^:;;!t^^reS;SBi:rshi"l3^rLiAdenStreet,Winnetka, 

"jlr.  Hallbt.  I  notice  yon  didn't  mention  that  in  the  letter  to  the 

'' mI'^Gherscovich.  No.    We  checked  that  after  we  wrote  the  letter. 

mI- Ks^covioH.-  The  other  depnty  was  Depnty  Walter  Little. 

^M^'haIe"  Toffer  in  evidence  the  entire  batch  of  letters  so  the 

committee  can  take  any  action  It  desires.  ,  .,  ..  ^     ,0   and  also 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  received  as  exhibit  iNo.  IJ,  ana  aiso 

'' (SXcm^enJr^Wd  to  .ere  identified  as  exhibit  No  29,  and 
we  -e  retunied  to  the  witness  after  analysis  by  the  con.nn    ee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  For  present  purposes  will  J^^^  take  out  a  lettei  ot 
September  9,  1949,  relating  to  gambling  m  Calumet  Cuy,  and  the 
reply  of  September  13,  1919  ? 

^.  gS:rSrt{ro'f"se;te,nber  9,  and  the  reply  is  Septem- 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  September  9. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  we  have  the  entire  file  m  evidence 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  will  give  you  the  entire  sheriff  s  hie. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  entire  file  of  letters. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  All  right,  sir.  ,..i  fLof  will 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  put  them  back  m  the  envelope,  and  that  ^ill 

'llr' Gherscovich.  Here  is  a  letter  of  November  1.  October  25, 
194^1  iSnaly  went  into  Calumet  City  at  11:15  f  night  to  ob- 
serve crap  names,  and  I  went  into  the  Club  Riptide  and  Club  Eendez- 
vous  a'ld  sJnv  crap  i^ames  in  operation.  At  the  saine  time,  I  saw  the 
IheHff's  squad  car,  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  License  ^o.  M-515o 
paXh     While  I  was  in  town  I  investigated  these  places.     And  I 

"" iTll :  35^1  noticed  two  sheriff's  men  get  in  their  squad  car  and 

leave     Thev  came  from  State  Street.  .     ^j 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  no  authority  to  issue  a  warrant  and 

""  Mr  GHERscm-iCH.  I  was  alone.  We  don't  make  a  practice  of  going 
out  and  making  raids  alone.  After  we  make  an  investigation  e 
next  night  or  a'couple  of  nights  after  that  we  go  out  and  make  the 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  that? 

Mr  Gherscovich.  We  did.  We  made  numerous  raids.  The  last 
raid  at  Calumet  City  was  a  week  ago  Friday.  ,, 

Mr  HvLLEY.  Is  there  anything  else  you  particulaHy  want  to  call 
attention  to,  because  the  committee  is  trying  to  cover  a  lot  of  witnesses. 
We  can  study  the  file. 
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Mr.  Ghekscovich.  If  yon  study  the  file,  it  will  ^ive  you  a  good 
i-esume  of  the  letters  that  we  sent  to  the  sheriff,  and  which  we  received 
from  the  sheriff. 

Back  in  March  of  1949  and  April  1949, 1  had  occasion  to  go  to  4817 
West  Sixty-fifth  Street,  in  Stickney  Townsliip,  and  there  I  met  sheriff's 
police  out  in  front  of  the  place,  and  saw  them,  and  they  stayed  there 
until  the  races  were  over,  and  watched  people  coming  out  of  the  tavern. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  have,  a  horse  book  in  the  tavern?  Did  you 
go  in  and  look? 

Mr.  Ghekscovich.  A  number  of  times  I  went  in  there.  I  couldn't 
go  when  the  sheriff's  men  were  in  there.  They  wouldn't  let  me  in. 
But  I  stood  there  and  watched  people  go  in. 

Another  time— there  is  a  letter  we  received  on  a  deputy  there.  I 
talked  to  him  about  the  people  running  a  book,  and  he  said  "No."  I 
went  into  the  tavern  and  saw  people  in  the  tavern,  and  we  made  a  sur- 
veillance of  the  place  for  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  counted  20 
people  going  m.  I  called  attention  to  it,  and  said  "20  people  went  in, 
and  there  are  only  8  people  in  the  tavern."  I  said,  "Wliere  did  they 
disappear  to?"  He  said,  "There  is  nothing  going  on  while  you  are 
here.  '  I  waited  until  after  the  races  were  over,  and  saw  the  people 
coming  out  m  droves,  about  60  people  by  count. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  your  office  have  authority  to  do  anvthinff 
about  that  ?  j  j        &> 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  You  see,  our  policemen  are  city  policemen. 
There  are  only  a  couple  of  men  who  are  coroners,  which  might  give 
them  authority.  In  the  unincorporated  areas,  it  is  the  sheriff's  duty 
to  go  m  there.  That  was  brought  out  in  the  trial  of  Chief  Wlekinski 
and  Chief  Wigglesworth. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  Calumet  City  an  incorporated  area? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Incorporated. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  the  sheriff's  duty  to  go  in  there,  too? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  No.  It  is  an  incorporated  area,  and  they  have 
their  own  police  department.  They  are  supposed  to  go  in  when  law 
enforcement  breaks  down. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  do  you  have  any  other  rec- 
ords that  you  want  to  present  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr  Gherscovich.  I  believe  yesterday  you  asked  Mr.  Boyle  regard- 
ing the  chief  of  Calumet  City,  whose  name  was  Wlekinski. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  the  chief  of  Calumet  City,  there 
IS  some  testimony  or  statement  that  your  office,  Mr.  Boyle's  office, 
started  raiding  and  confiscating  slot  machines  in  November,  1949,  and 
at  that  time  the  sheriff  quit  raiding  slot  machines.  Do  you  have  any 
correspondence  with  reference  to  that,  or  do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ?  -^  J        & 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Slot  machines  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  gambling  devices. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  The  raids  that  we  made? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  correspondence  about  why  Mr.  Boyle 
started  and  why  the  sheriff  stopped  raiding  them  at  that  time « 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  We  started  the  raids  on  slot  machines  because 
they  were  going  wide  open  in  the  county,  and  nothing  was  being  done 
We  were  notifying  the  sheriff  prior  to  that,  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  various  villages,  about  slot  machines  in  their  villao-es.     Nothing 
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was  being  done,  so  we  went  in  and  took  it  upon  ourselves.    We  made 
the  investiofations  and  went  out  and  made  the  raids. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Go  ahead  with  Calumet  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  going  to  tell  about  the  chief  of  police  of 
Calumet  City.  Was  there  any  point  you  wanted  to  make,  except  the 
name  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  his  name  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Henry  A.  Wlekinski. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  records  do  you  have  there  with  you  that  you 
want  to  })resent  to  the  committee  ?     We  have  the  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  the  chief  of  police  of  Calumet  City? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Yes,  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  one  who  was  tried  for  nonfeasance  in 
office  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  him? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Yes,  sir.  He  gave  a  statement  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  also  a  statement  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  Ciiair:man.  Let  us  see  the  statement  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  These  are  the  grand  jury  statements  [producing 
documents.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  these  be  made  exhibit  Xo.  30  without  being 
copied  in  the  record. 

(Exhibit  Xo.  30  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Here  is  a  resume  of  all  of  our  activities  in  the 
past  year  as  to  raids. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  that  be  accepted  in  evidence  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  made  exhibit  No.  31  without  being 
copied  into  the  record. 

(Exhibit  No.  31  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  shows  our  raids  and  what  we  have  been 
doing.    It  is  an  index  of  it.    We  have  the  reports  on  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  ])resent  ?  You 
were  going  to  give  us  the  file  of  letters.     May  we  have  that? 

Mr.  Ghersovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  need  it  for  your  current  work  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  will  be  carefully  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  will  leave  the  whole  file  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

I  know  you  have  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  and  brought  a  lot  of  records 
in  here.  If  you  will  tell  us  what  they  are,  perhaps  the  committee 
would  want  to  know  about  them. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  have  a  Melrose  Park  file,  on  the  Lumber  Gar- 
dens, which  was  operated  by  Kocco  De  Grazia.  We  tried  the  chief  of 
Melrose  Park  for  nonfeasance. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  let  the  committee  have  that  file  for  a  short 
while  ? 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chief  of  Melrose  Park? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Kobert  Wigglesworth. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  the  trial? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  He  was  found  not  guilty  by  jury. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  relate  very  briefly  what  this  transaction 
grew  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  We  were  making  numerous  investigations  as  to 
gambling  in  Melrose  Park,  and  this  Lumber  Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Gardens  ? 

Mr.  Cherscovich.  Lumber  Gardens,  and  the  Casa  Madrid. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owned  it  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Kocco  De  Grazia. 

The  Chairman.  Rocco  De  Grazia.    What  is  his  other  alias  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  don't  think  he  has  any.  This  is  a  picture  of 
the  Lumber  Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  picture  of  Lumber  Gardens  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  is  Lumber  Gardens.  The  big  building  is 
the  Casa  Madrid,  and  the  other  is  Lumber  Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Boyle's  group  raid  Lumber  Gardens  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  No,  sir.  We  investigated  the  sheriff  about 
Lumber  Gardens,  and  also  Chief  Wigglesworth.  We  wrote  numerous 
letters  to  them  in  reference  to  the  Lumber  Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  was  done  about  it,  so  the  chief  of  police 
was  indicted  for  nonfeasance  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Failure  to  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  tried  before  a  jury,  and  released? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Found  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  testify  in  his  own  behalf  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Yes ;  I  jjelieve  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  admit  or  deny  that  the  place  was  operating  as 
a  gambling  place? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  His  excuse  was  that  he  never  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  that  he  was  sick  and  ailing,  and  he  couldn't  take  the 
job  over  personally,  and  he  was  short  of  men,  the  same  as  at  Calumet 
City ;  Wlekinski  said  he  was  short  of  men. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  will  leave  the  Melrose  Park  file  and  the  Calu- 
met City  file.    There  are  pictures  here  of  the  Calumet  City  places,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  the  pictures  of  the  Calumet  City  places. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  was  in  on  the  investigation  of  Calument  City 
last  September.  I  was  making  investigations  of  Calument  City  my- 
self. I  would  go  out  to  the  town.  When  I  hit  the  town  I  always  man- 
aged to  get  two  spots  where  a  crap  game  was  in  progress  but  I  was 
known,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  others  they  had  shut  down. 

About  the  county,  now,  everybody  knows  me,  but  I  still  go  out  and 
make  the  raids. 

These  files  are  self-explanatory  as  to  the  reports  and  as  to  the  letters 
we  have  written  and  the  court  files. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much,  Mr.  Ghertz,  your  com- 
ing in. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  The  other  records  that  we  have  here  are  to  the 
various  other  chiefs  of  police  of  Blue  Island,  whom  Mr.  Boyle  called 
in,  and  Phoenix.    Would  you  want  those  records  ? 

The  Chairman,  Tell  us  about  what  the  transactions  were. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  We  made  investigations  in  almost  all  of  the  towns 
in  the  county  and  all  the  unincorporated  areas.     Where  we  found 
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gambling  to  exist,  Mr.  Bo_yle  then  called  in  the  various  chiefs  of  police 
of  the  respective  communities  and  told  them  to  have  all  gambling  cease. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  the  towns  you  have  over  there  in  the  file, 
without  getting  the  files  out,  if  you  can. 

Let  the  record  show  the  witness 

Mr.  Gherscovicii.  The  record  would  show  on  this  resume  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  the  witness  has  brought  m 
voluminous  files  showing  correspondence  and  transactions  with  the 
police  departments  of  the  various  towns  in  Cook  County  outside  of 
Chicago ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Halley  or  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir,  we  Avill  get  these  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  have  two  indictment  sheets  that  come  out  of 
our  file.     Would  you  want  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  On  Wigglesworth  and  Wlekinski. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  were  charged  with  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairivian.  Leave  those  with  these  statements  which  were  filed. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  We  still  continue  our  job  on  raiding  the  slot 
machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  on  going  after  them?  You  are  doing 
all  right,  we  hope. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Besides  that,  we  also  make  vice  raids  and  check 
on  minors,  which  it  isn't  our  clut}^  to  do.  It  is  up  to  the  sheriffs  and 
other  police  chiefs  to  do,  and  we  have  to  go  out  to  check  taverns  for 
minors.     It  requires  a  lot  of  work,  and  we  are  short  of  men,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  course  of  these  raids  on  gambling  places,  do 
you  find  who  the  owner  is  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  The  owners  are  seldom  present.  They  always 
have  a  cashier  in  charge,  or  some  floor  man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  am  getting  at,  have  you  found  any  indica- 
tion of  these  hoodlums  being  interested  or  being  owners  of  any  of  these 
places  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  The  only  names  I  have  got  on  ownei^  of  places 
are  48  and  1719  West  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Mix  Novak,  at  810  South 
Des  Plaines,  and  9702  South  Western  was  Andrew  Red  Creighton. 

Mr.  Kerner.  Those  are  all  recognized  names  and  came  out  in  the 
Skidmore  matter. 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Rocco  De  Grazia  in  Melrose  Park,  Lumber 
Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  place,  the  Vernon  Countrj?-  Club  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  is  out  of  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  in  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Yes;  thank  God. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  owns  that  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  still  operate  ? 

]\Ir.  Gherscovich.  I  never  check  into  Lake  County. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Gizzo  and  Fischetti  ?  Have  you  found 
any  places  that  you  could  trace  the  ownership  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  As  to  ownership,  you  can  never  trace  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 
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Mr.  Gherscovich,  We  go  into  these  places,  and  the  men  we  see 
around,  and  from  our  conversations  in  making  investigations,  and  all 
of  our  investigators  are  pretty  well  known  in  there,  and  in  talking 
with  the  patrons,  it  seems  that  the  people  running  the  places  are 
always  the  cashier  or  a  floor  man.     As  to  the  owners,  they  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  it  a  little  bit  further.  This  fellow 
Creighton,  is  he  a  w^ell-known  racketeer  here  in  the  Chicago  area? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Andrew  Creighton  formerly  operated  a  hand- 
book, managed  handbooks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  living? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Operating  a  handbook. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Forest  Park,  and  9702  Southwest. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  a  criminal  record  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  I  don't  think  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  fellow  Rocco  De  Grazia,  is  he  a  well- 
known  racketter  in  this  area,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  That  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  get  from  the 
newspaper 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  third  one  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Mix  Novack,  Tom  Mix  Novack. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a  handbook  operator  at 
4819  West  Sixty-fifth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  well-known  character  about  Cook  County  ? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  All  I  know  is  that  he  operates  a  handbook.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  these  people,  their  background. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  found  one  of  these  places  was  owned  by 
him? 

Mr.  Gherscovich.  Reputedly  owned  by  him.  It  is  the  talk  that  he 
owns  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  sir. 
(Witness  excused.) 

PURTHER  TESTIMONY  OE  ELMER  MICHAEL  WALSH,  SHERIFF, 
COOK  COUNTY,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAURICE  L.  GREENE, 
CHIEF,  COOK  COUNTY  HIGHWAY  POLICE 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sheriff,  do  you  recall  this  letter  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  identify  the  date.  This  letter  of  June  29, 
1949,  to  you  from  Mr.  Boyle. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  what  action  was  taken  with  respect 
to  that  letter? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  wouldn't  remember  offliand  without  getting  my 
records.  I  have  Chief  Greene  here,  who  is  outside,  the  chief  of  my 
highway  police,  and  if  I  can  get  those  records  in,  I  can  tell  you  what 
action  we  took. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  chief  in. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  He  is  right  outside. 
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My  recollection  is  that  we  raided  this  place  about  20  times. 

This  is  Chief  Greene,  gentlemen.^ 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you,  Chief?  . 

Chief,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  com- 
mittee will  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do.  „    ,      ^     ,    ^       ^     -rr-  i 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  chief  of  the  Cook  County  Highway 

Police? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir.  ^,    ^  4.1 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Chief,  can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  times  that  the 
handbook  at  4819  West  Sixty-fifth  Street  was  raided,  offhand,  accord- 
ing to  our  records  ?  ,  •     i         i  t 

Mr.  Greene.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  that  particular  place,  i 
think  it  is  in  the  other  file.  .n^^  ttt    ^  c-  .. 

The  record  here  discloses  the  Hill  Top,  and  also  4817  West  Sixty- 
fifth  Street,  which  is  operated  by  the  same  people.  You  raid  them 
here  and  you  will  find  them  the  next  day  perhaps  over  at  the  other 
place.     We  have  taken  the  Hill  Top  12  times,  according  to  this  record, 

and  4817 10  times.  .        r.,      -^   -r^  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  Sheriff:  Do  you  make  any 
effort  to  raid  gambling  places  in  incorporated  towns  ?      _ 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes.  I  want  to  correct  any  impression  yesterday 
that  we  don't  make  any  raids  in  incorporated  towns,  because  we  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Chief  Greene  reminded  me  after  I  left  here  yes- 
terday that  we  have  made  more  raids  in  incorporated  towns  than  we 
have  in  unincorporated  towns. 

Do  you  have  the  figures  there.  Chief  ?  .  n         ,  j 

In  incorporated  towns  we  have  made  806  raids,  and  we  have  made 
670  raids  in  unincorporated  towns. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  seventy  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Six  hundred  seventy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  its  ever  having  been  brought  to  your 
attention  that  some  of  your  deputies  were  at  those  locations? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes;  I  do.  I  remember  that.  On  one  occasion 
particularly,  up  at  the  Wagon  Wheel,  which  we  have  raided. 

Mr.  Greene.  Twenty  times. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Twenty  times.  ^      ,     ,  r^  •  s^  r^ 

One  of  my  squad  cars  was  seen  there.  I  asked  Chief  Greene  to 
check  it ;  and  will  you  tell  what  you  found  ?  ',       . 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  late  date,  the  last  one  we  had.  As  soon  as 
we  secured  information  regarding  that  place,  that  it  was  111  opera- 
tion—some days  and  some  weeks  they  wouldn't  be  there  at  all— when 
they  came  back,  we  put  a  detail  there.  This  particular  day  we  secured 
information  that  the  lieutenant  took  the  place  of  the  regular  squad. 
That  information  we  secured,  so  we  let  the  lieutenant  go.  \V  e  sus- 
pended him  and  let  him  out,  because  we  don't  condone  that  kind  ot 
situation.     That  is  what  happened  at  that  particular  place. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  remember  calling  in  the  lieutenant  and  discuss- 
ing it  with  him,  and  he  denied  that  the  place  was  m  operation  on  that 
date.  I  said,  "The  State's  attorney  wrote  me  a  letter  and  said  it  was 
in  operation,  and  your  instructions  from  Chief  Greene  were  to  post 
a  detail  there  to  stay  there  and  see  they  didn't  even  open,  and  it  was 
your  responsibility  up  in  that  district  to  do  that."     So  he  said  they 
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Avere  not  going  that  day,  regardless  of  the  letter  that  came  from  the 
State's  attorney.  So,  I  immediately  suspended  him  and  took  him 
out  of  police  work  entirely.     He  is  no  longer  with  me  any  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  deputies  or  investigators  from  your 
office  have  been  suspended? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  think  we  had  one  other  on  Sixty-fifth  Street; 
isn't  that  right,  Chief? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes.  We  received  a  letter  in  that  regard,  too.  It 
was  operating  at  the  same  time  the  squad  was  supposed  to  be  there. 
But  there  are  eight  different  places  in  that  block  that  they  can  func- 
tion. It  is  a  whole  big  corner,  Sixty-fifth  Street,  and  then  Cicero 
is  the  other  way.  Hill  Top  is  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  this  tavern 
is  at  that  end.  But  there  is  a  grocery  and  a  dairy  and  tliere  are  two 
homes.  They  are  so  situated  that  they  can  operate  in  any  of  these 
eight  places.  It  is  humanly  impossible,  sometimes,  for  one  squad  to 
go  around  and  find  out,  because  definitely  the  place  is  closed  if  you 
look  at  it.     It  is  a  difficult  corner  there  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  raid  is  conducted,  do  you  take  out  all  the 
equipment  and  everything  they  have  there? 

Mr.  Greene.  Everything  that  they  have  in  there. 
The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  possible  to  padlock  the  place  ? 
Sheriff  Walsh.  No;  we  don't  have  injunction  proceedings  in  this 
State,  Senator.  I  understand  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  is  work- 
ing on  a  bill  now  to  have  the  same  injunctive  procedure  as  we  had 
here  during  the  prohibition  days  when  Federal  prohibition  w^as  in 
force  here. 

I  remember  another  lieutenant  that  we  suspected  was  not  doing 
his  job.  I  called  him  in.  I  told  him  we  weren't  satisfied  with  the 
way  he  was  keeping  gambling  down  in  the 'district  he  w^as  in.  I 
broke  him  from  a  lieutenant  to  a  sergeant,  and  then  he  left  my  force 
shortly  after  that,  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  are  the  only  three  instances  ? 
Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes. 
]\Ir.  Greene.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  jurisdiction  over  Calumet  City? 
Sheriff  Walsh.  The  primary  jurisdiction  in  Calumet  City  is  on 
their  own  police  force  there,  but  I  have  raided  Calumet  City  through 
my  police  force.  Chief  Greene  here,  many,  many  times.  I  think  we 
have  a  total  number  of  raids  in  Calumet  City  since  I  have  been  sheriff, 
40  slot  machines,  35  books,  22  miscellaneous  arrests,  crap  games,  card 
games,  punchboards,  and  strip-tease  violations,  a  total  of  about  97. 

Calumet  City  has  always  been  a  sore  spot  here  in  Cook  County  with 
us.  It  is  a  hot  spot.  It  is  the  steel-mill  district.  It  has  always  been 
a  sore  spot  to  us. 

I  remember  one  occasion  that  I  myself,  personally,  went  out  there — 
the  only  way  I  can  possibly  conduct  a  raid  in  a  big  town  like  Calumet 
City,  because  of  the  system  they  have  for  warning  the  minute  the 
squad  car  comes  in  that  town.  They  have  a  warning  system  there 
which  tips  them  all  off  and  everything  goes  down  immediately. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  to  use  squad  cars  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  use  private  cars  when  we  can.  We  don't  have 
private  cars,  Mr.  Halley.    We  have  to  use  squad  cars. 

On  this  one  raid  that  I  participated  in  personally  and  directed  it, 
which  was  when  Chief  Johnson  was  with  me,  I  took  men  from  other 
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departments  in  my  office,  when  they  finished  their  regular  work,  and 
asked  them  to  help  me  out.  I  spent  3  weeks  planning  the  raid.  As  a 
result  of  that,  I  had  40  men  in  this  raid.  We  came  in  through  Indiana 
in  order  to  effect  the  raid.  I  think  that  time  we  made  about  35 
arrests. 

I  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Calumet  City  at  least  a  dozen  letters, 
apprising  him  of  the  situation  out  there,  telling  him  to  have  his  police 
force  do  their  job. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  before  me  two  letters  from  j'ou  to  the  State's 
attorney  of  Cook  County,  one  of  September  13, 1949,  in  which  you  say, 
and  I  quote : 

With  reference  to  dice  games  operating  in  Calumet  City,  this  information  was 
forwarded  by  Chief  Greene  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  Homewood 
Station  of  the  Cook  County  Highway  Police.  He  visited  tlie  locations  named  in 
the  letter,  and  also  other  establishments  on  the  streets  of  Calumet  City.  No 
games  were  in  operation  Friday,  September  9,  10,  or  up  to  the  present  date, 
September  13.  "We  have  squads  assigned  to  that  territory  to  keep  a  constant 
check  on  gaming  of  any  kind  in  the  Calumet  City  area. 

Did  your  subsequent  experience  indicate  to  you  that  the  informa- 
tion you  received,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was  wrong  ? 

Sheriff  Waksh.  What  was  the  date  on  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  September  13,  1949. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Could  you  answer  that? 

Mr.  Gkeexe.  Maybe  you  have  it  in  here. 

I\Ir.  Halley.  That  is  your  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  letter,  if  you  want  to  see  it. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  but  we  have  letters  here  which  will  answer 
that,  I  believe.  Senator. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  notice  on  November  1,  after  the  district  attorney 
then  called  to  your  attention  that  one  of  your  squad  cars  was  seen  in 
Calumet  City,  you  then  wrote  another  letter  saying  that  you  have 
found  gambling  there;  that  you  had  written  another  registered  let- 
ter to  the  ma3^or  urging  revocation  of  licenses  of  four  clubs.  I  think 
you  also  said  that  whoever  in  your  office  was  there  must  have  been 
making  a  routine  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  November  1,  1949. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  remember  that  letter.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my 
files.  I  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Wlekinski  on  the  same  date,  who  is 
the  mayor  of  Calumet  City.    I  said : 

About  10  days  ago  I  wrote  a  registered  letter  informing  you  an  investigator 
of  the  State's  attorney's  office  had  reported  a  handbook  in  operation  at  the 
Owl  Club  at  Douglas  and  Plummer  Streets  in  Calumet  City,  and  asked  that 
you  take  proper  and  necessary  action.  Since  that  time,  highway  police  from 
my  office  have  raided  the  Owl  Club,  also  known  as  the  Cozy  Corner,  and  found 
a  book  in  operation,  and  arrested  the  operators. 

My  records  further  indicate  that  this  office  has  previously  made  7  raids,  33 
arrests,  and  that  on  March  23,  1949,  I  wrote  you  another  registered  letter 
recommending  that  the  license  issued  to  this  establishment  be  revoked  because 
of  repeated  gambling  violations.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  also  sent  to  the 
Honorable  John  S.  P^osdick,  district  attorney. 

I  again  urge  that  my  original  recommendation  pertaining  to  the  revocation 
of  the  license  of  this  tavern  be  carried  out  at  this  time. 

The  State's  attorney  informed  me  that  his  investigator  also  reported  gambling 
at  the  Riptide  Club,  101  South  State  Street;  the  Rendezvous  Club,  100  State 
Street;  and  the  Four  Aces  at  206  State  Street.  My  records  also  indicate  that 
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sheriff's  police  raifled  the  Riptide  Club  for  gambling  operations  on  December  6, 
11)47,  and  again  on  February  6,  1949,  resulting  in  convictions  and  tines.  Like- 
wise, the  Kendezvous  Club  was  raided  by  the  sheriff's  police  on  December  6, 
1948,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction,  as  well  as  the  Four  Aces  Club  on  July  1,  1947, 
and  on  May  26,  1947,  all  of  which  resulted  in  convictions  of  gambling  violations. 
I  therefore  also  recommend  that  the  license  be  revoked  of  the  Riptide  Club 
and  the  Rendezvous  Club  and  the  Four  Aces. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  view  of  your  strong  findings  tliat  tliere  was 
gambling  in  Calumet  City,  would  it  be  your  view  that  the  information 
you  received  from  your  lietitenant  in  charge  of  the  Homewood  Station, 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  September  lo,  saying  that  no  games  were 
in  operation  on  September  9  through  13,  would  be  rights  Does  that 
sound  reasonable  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  The  man  in  charge  of  that  station,  I  called  him  in 
and  asked  for  his  resignation. 

Mr,  Halley.  Did  you  get  it  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  one  of  the  three  ? 

Sheriff  Walsit.  No  ;  that  is  another  one.    I  forgot  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  again  make  a  raid  in  Calumet  City? 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  We  have  the  arrest  slip  here — "8-17-50,  the  34  Club, 
Calumet  City,  raided  as  a  book." 

The  Chairman.  August  17,  1950? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes.  That  is  the  last  date  that  a  raid  was  made  in 
Calumet  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  Chief,  what  was  your  prior  experience  before  becom- 
ing head  of  the  county  highway  patrol  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  been  in  this  department  for  9  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Sheriff's  department? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right.  I  also  was  in  the  Parole  Office  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  I  worked  for  the  Government  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  government  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  capacity  had  you  worked  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Greene.  Some  work  in  the  Census  Bureau.  They  had  some 
work  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  to  work  for  the  parole  office  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Parole  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  parole  office  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  type  of  work  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Greene.  Investigator  and  parole  agent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  to  the  sheriff's  office? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Seven  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Nine  years  ago.     I  have  been  here  9  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  sheriff  appointed  you  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  O'Brien.  I  have  been  here  under  five  sheriffs  now: 
O'Brien ;  Carey — Carey  died ;  Brodie  took  over,  as  the  coroner ;  then 
Mulcahy  came  in ;  and  Sheriff  Walsh. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  served  on  the  highway  police  under  all  those 
sheriffs? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  of  the  highway  police? 

Mr.  Greene.  June  2, 1949, 1  took  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  had  been  your  job  before  June  2,  1949? 

Mr.  Gkeene.  I  was  working  in  the  sheriff's  office  on  the  fourth  floor 
for  a  year  prior  to  that,  and  before  that  I  wasn't  connected  with  the 
sheriff's  office.  I  wasn't  feeling  too  well,  either.  I  left  there.  It  was 
the  political  set-up  why  I  left  there,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  leave  the  sheriff's  office? 

^Ir.  Greene.  The  first  of  the  year,  1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "political  set-up"? 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  I  wasn't  sponsored  right,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son for  my  being  let  out  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  let  you  out  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  sheriff  here. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Why  weren't  you  sponsored  right  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  way  the  word  came  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  you  sponsored  by  ? 

Mr,  Greene.  By  my  ward  organization. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  ward? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  fortieth  ward.  Originally  I  came  in  sponsored, 
when  I  first  took  the  job,  under  a  Democratic  regime,  and  I  had  to 
have  a  Republican  sponsor  to  stay  in  this  office  after  the  sheriff  took 
office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  came  back  in  July  1949  ? 

]Mr.  Greene.  No  I  came  back  4  months  after  I  went  out,  January, 
February,  March,  April — about  April  of  1948 — and  I  went  to  work  on 
the  fourth  floor  as  a  writ  server. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  found  a  Republican  sponsor? 

Mr,  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  sponsored  you  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Originally,  or  this  Republican? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  second  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  George  Ibsen.  He  is  the  Republican  ward  committee- 
man of  the  fortieth  ward. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  left  the  office  in  1948,  what  was  your 
position  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  acting  lieutenant,  Homewood. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  highway  police  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  say  about  10  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  10  months? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long,  altogether,  had  you  been  in  the  highway 
police  up  to  1948? 

Mr.  Greene.  Up  until  1948?      It  would  be  61^  or  7  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  spent  in  the  highway  police  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yas;  I  was  a  deputy,  sergeant,  and  lieutenant.  I 
worked  my  way  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Halley.  Sheriff,  I  believe  you  were  asked  to  bring  some  records 
as  to  your  income. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Xo  ;  I  wasn't. 
.    Mr.  Halley.  You  were  not? 

Sheriff'  Walsh.  No. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Could  3' on  state  what  your  income  has  been  in  the  hist 
4  years? 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  on  to  that,  let  me  ask  the  chief  a 
question  or  two. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  ever  going  to  get  any  real  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  county  as  long  as  you  have  this  ward-sponsorship  system 
and  a  complete  turn-over  of  personnel  every  time  you  have  a  new 
sheriif,  and  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  municipalities, 
the  sheriif's  office,  and  the  State's  attorney's  office.  It  looks  to  me 
like  one  awful  mess. 

You  were  in  there,  and  then  you  had  another  sheriff.  Sheriff  Walsh 
came  along  and  you  did  not  have  the  right  sponsorship,  so,  without 
any  hard  feelings,  you  were  just  out  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  true;  that  is  politics.  My  department  is 
quite 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  looked  around  and  got  another  sponsor. 
Who  is  Mr.  Ibsen  ?  ' 

Mr,  Greene.  He  is  the  Republican  ward  committeeman  in  the  same 
ward,  the  fortieth  ward,  Avhere  I  came  from  originally  sponsored 
under  the  Democratic  regime  when  I  came  to  this  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  He  is  chief  bailiff  of  the  criminal  court.  He  is  with 
the  sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  relation  to  Joe  Epstein? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  I-b-s-e-n  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I-b-s-e-n,  George  Ibsen. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  somebody  to  sponsor  you  like 
that  ?     Is  there  any  money  ever  passed  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  sir.  The  precinct  captain — that  is  what  I  have 
been,  precinct  captain,  and  carried  a  pretty  good  one.  He  just  wanted 
me  over  on  his  side.  He  saw  I  was  in  this  job,  and  the  job  was  a  Re- 
publican office  now,  and  I  liked  the  work  and  wanted  to  stay.  He 
decided  to  take  me  over  and  go  into  his  organization.  That  is  where 
the  letter  of  sponsorship  came  through. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  precinct  captain?     Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  the  precinct  captain,  and  in  order — I  was  a 
Democratic  precinct  captain  for  some  years,  and  I  stayed  through  the 
Democratic  regimes,  these  four  sheriffs ;  and  then  Sheriff  Walsh  came 
in,  and  it  was  a  Republican  regime. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  your  precinct,  then,  ov^er  to  the  Re- 
publican organization  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  do  that ;  just  take  it  over  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  you  live  in  a  place  for  so  many  years,  the  people 
know  you,  and  eventually  you  go  out,  just  like  a  salesman  trying  to 
sell.  Instead  of  merchandise,  you  sell  a  candidate,  whoever  you  are 
going  out  politically  for. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  you  got  a  Republican  sheriff,  you  just  took 
your  organization  over  to  the  Republicans? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  vote  in  your  precinct? 

Mr.  Greene.  Five  hundred  twenty. 

The  Chairman.  What  precinct  is  that? 

Mr.  Greene.  Fortj^-fifth  precinct  of  the  fortieth  ward. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  Mr.  Ibsen  was  in  the  forty- 
fourth  ward. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  the  fortieth,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  vote  how  many  people  in  your  precinct? 

]\Ir.  Greene.  In  an  election  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  high  as  450  in  an  election. 

The  Chairman.  How  mau}^  of  them  can  you  carry  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  don't  carry  too  many.     I  carry  about  50  or  60  votes. 

The  Chairman.  You  carry  50  or  60  either  way  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  it  was  a  little  more  the  other  way,  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  carry  a  little  better  Democratic  than 
3^ou  could  Republican? 

Mr.  Greene.  Those  were  different  years,  too.  I  guess  times  were 
a  litle  different,  too.  When  Roosevelt  was  there,  it  made  a  difference, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  So  a  lot  of  people  just  follow  you,  whatever  your 
personal  wishes  are? 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  sort  of  friendly.  If  there  is  any  advice  or  any 
help  I  can  give  them,  I  am  ever  grateful  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  sheriff'  put  you  in  first? 

Mr.  Greene.  O'Brien. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  Republican  or  Democrat? 

Mr.  Greene.  Democrat.    He  is  a  Congressman  now. 

The  Ch^virman.  "VYliat  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Thomas  O'Brien. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1942  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  that  is  right.    That  is  when  he  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  if,  when  you  got  to  be  sheriff, 
you  said,  "It  may  have  been  run  under  the  spoils  system  in  the  past 
but  I  am  going  to  keep  good  people  in  here,  and  am  not  going  to 
look  at  their  politics  in  the  matter.'*    What  would  happen  to  you  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Of  course,  when  you  are  selected  as  the  candidate, 
you  have  to  make  a  pledge  that  you  will  hire  Republicans. 

The  Chairman.  To  wJiom  do  you  make  your  pledge? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  To  the  county  central  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  make  a  pledge,  then  you  are  in  the 
dog  house  from  then  on  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  You  probably  wouldn't  be  selected. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  make  the  pledge  and  then  do  not  work  out 
that  way 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  insisted  on  taking  care  of  World  War  II  vets  in 
my  campaign,  and  as  I  think  I  testified  yesterday,  I  have  over  60  per- 
cent of  my  highway  police  as  World  War  II  vets,  and  most  of  those 
did  not  come  through  the  political  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  pledge  do  you  have  to  take  ?  Do  you 
hold  up  your  hand  and  swear  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No,  sir,  nothing  like  that.  You  just  agree  that  you 
will  hire  Republicans. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  behind  you,  you  will  hire  Republicans 
and  clear  it  with  the  w^ard  committeemen^ 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes,  and  they  have  the  same  system  in  the 
Democrats. 
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The  Chairman.  Democrat  or  Republican,  it  is  not  a  very  good  way 
to  run  a  law-enforcement  agency. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  right.  I  recommended  that  the  highway 
police  be  civil  service.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
it  within  6  months  after  taking  office. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Halley.    I  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  addition  to  your  income  as  sheriff,  have  you  had 
any  other  income  in  the  last  4  years  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  My  salary  is  about  $10,000  a  year,  $9,960  to  be 
exact.  I  was  in  the  service  for  49  months  from  1942  to  1945,  and  I 
immediately  came  out  and  didn't  have  a  chance  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  my  law  practice.  I  went  right  into  the  sheriff's  office.  I  was  elected 
in  that  first  campaign.  My  only  income  after  I  got  out  of  the  service 
was  from  some  of  my  old  clients,  where  lawyers  were  handling  my 
work  for  me.  I  think  it  dwindled  down,  and  each  year  it  got  less, 
because  I  had  lost  contact  with  them. 

I  would  say  that  maybe  the  first  year  I  got  out,  when  I  got  back 
from  the  Army,  approximately  $2,500  or  $3,000.  The  next  year  it 
was  about  a  thousand  dollars  less;  and  the  last  year,  my  last  income 
tax,  I  think  was  around  $1,400. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  income  except  that  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  had  a  little  income  from  stocks  and  bonds,  but 
not  an  appreciable  amount. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  total  amount  you  reported  in  1949,  for 
the  year  1949  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Let's  see,  $10,000  plus  about  $1,400;  maybe  2,100 
or  $2,200.    That  would  be  the  size  of  my  salary,  approximately. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  $700  or  $800  would  be  income  from  stocks 
and  bonds  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes ;  all  other  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  a  man  of  any  substantial  wealth? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No;  I  am  not.  I  have  a  family  of  four.  A  son  at 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  I  have  a  son  in  the  Air  Force  now,  a 
second  lieutenant ;  two  daughters. 

I  sold  my  home  before  I  was  elected  sheriff.  I  live  in  a  home  out  on 
the  South  Shore.  The  house  is  vacant  now.  I  also  own  a  place  in 
Michigan,  a  summer  place  which  I  built  13  years  ago,  a  summer  cot- 
tage right  around  the  lake. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  acquired  any  property  in  the  last  4  years  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  connection  with  the  slot-machine  seizures,  could 
you  state  how  many  seizures  were  made  each  year?  I  think  you  have 
given  the  committee  a  total  of  1,400.  Could  you  break  that  down  by 
years  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Maybe  Chief  Greene  can  do  that  better  than  me. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  decide.  There  is  no  equal  amount 
that  you  ever  take.  All  Ave  do  is  keep  them  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  then  destroy  them.  As  far  as  knowing  the  actual  amount, 
since  I  have  been  here  I  have  destroyed  close  to  600 ;  since  I  have  been 
chief  I  have  destroyed  that  many. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  county  attorney's 
office,  in  the  same  period,  was  able  to  go  out  and  find  about  the  same 
number  ? 
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Mr.  Greene.  That  is  according  to  their  figure.  I  guess  that  is  it. 
I  wouldn't  know. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  on  that. 

Mr.  Hakley.  Would  you,  please'^ 

Sheriff  Walsh.  The  State's  attorney,  of  course,  according  to  the 
press,  has  Chicago  policemen  who  went  out  to  do  this  work,  70  police- 
men. We  couldn't  get  70  men  to  go  out  on  a  gambling  raid,  no  matter 
what  we  tried  to  do,  except  if  we  took  them  from  other  departments, 
and  their  work  would  suffer  by  it.  He  had  the  manpower  to  do  it. 
That  is  No.  1. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  he  pointed  out  that  these  policemen  were  not 
available  for  that  work  in  any  great  numbers. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  not  the  information  we  have. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  has  them  just  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  he  use  them  in  the  county,  city  police  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  He  has  been  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  had  76  police  officers,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  serve  subpenas  and  work  up  cases  after  an  indictment  had 
been  returned. 

Mr.  Greene.  When  I  have  been  out  in  the  county  there  on  raids, 
they  have  been  out  in  all  three  districts,  everywhere,  at  one  time;  and 
it  is  liumanl}'  impossible  to  be  in  three  districts  unless  you  have  the 
manpower  to  get  out.  I  would  find  four  or  five  of  them  places,  and 
maybe  he  would  find  the  same  amount,  but  he  would  have  enough  men 
to  leave  in  the  place.  He  could  leave  the  men  sit  in  there.  In  many  a 
case,  it  has  been  there,  because  when  j'ou  go  to  court  you  hear  the  tesi- 
mony.  They  sit  and  drink  a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer  and  wait  it  out, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  they  find  somebody  going  into  the  next  room  some- 
where, and  start  playing  the  slot  machine.  If  you  can  sit  here  and 
wait  it  out,  you  can  surely  find  something,  or  else  go  down  in  the 
basement  and  find  it.  But  if  you  are  well  known,  you  have  a  difficult 
situation  sitting  in  a  tavern  trying  to  find  out  when  they  will  push  a 
machine  out  and  when  they  will  take  it  back  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  testimony  here  to  the  effect,  I  believe 
Mr.  Boyle  said,  that  he  started  raiding  slot  machines  in  November 
1949,  and  when  he  started  getting  them  you  just  quit  getting  them. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  are  still  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  that  is  not  exactly  what  he  said. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  have  been  getting  fewer  since  he  started,  because 
naturally  the  places  that  we  would  take  them  from,  he  got  them. 

Then  again,  the  State's  attorney  went  to  private  clubs,  country 
clubs,  and  took  machines.    We  didn't  do  that. 

The  Chairivian.  Why  didn't  you  do  that  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Because  we  felt  that  the  machines  that  were  in  these 
public  places  on  the  highway  were  more  apt  to  be  syndicate-controlled. 
We  didn't  have  the  manpower  to  go  into  all  these  private  clubs,  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  private 
country  clubs  all  over  the  county. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  j^ou  need  a  warrant  to  get  into  any  of  those  places. 
Definitely,  if  they  know  who  j^ou  are,  they  won't  let  you  get  past  the 
door. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  law-enforcement 
situation  in  the  county  ?  As  you  may  have  heard,  we  have  heard  about 
there  bein^  some  wide-open  dice  game  in  Calumet  City,  and  we  just 
rode  out  there,  and  there  it  was.  We  asked  State's  Attorney  Boyle 
about  the  county  situation,  and  we  have  a  record  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  letters  from  the  State's  attorney  to  you,  calling  to  your  atten- 
tion places  that  he  had  found  that  were  open.  We  were  wondering 
M-hat  comment  you  might  have  on  the  law-enforcement  situation  in  tlie 
county. 

Sheriff  Walsh,  With  reference  to  the  letters  received  from  the 
State's  attorney,  of  course  you  have  to  take  this  into  consideration, 
that  on  the  manpower  problem  he  had  us  licked  four  to  one,  to 
say  nothing  of  having  plainclothesmen  and  investigators  out  who 
could  spot  the  places.  For  the  most  part,  the  letters  I  got  from 
State's  Attorney  Boyle  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  probably 
of  Calumet  City,  were  all  books.  I  think  in  only  one  case  he  told 
me  there  was  a  slot  machine  to  raid.  It  was  always  books  in  the 
county. 

I  feel  that  as  sheriff  of  this  county  for  nearly  4  years  now — and 
I  have  gone  back  and  checked  the  records  of  previous  sheriffs — ■ 
and  so  far  as  I  can  find,  my  antigambling  record  is  better  than 
that  of  any  sheriff  in  Cook  County  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  books?  Did  you  go  raid  them 
when  he  would  write  you  about  them  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes;  every  time.  I  have  letters  in  here  answer- 
ing his  letter,  telling  wdiat  we  did.  Every  time  he  wrote  us  a  letter 
on  a  book,  we  would  go  out  and  raid  it  if  it  was  going.  If  it  wasn't 
going,  we  would  try  to  find  where  it  moved  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  you  have  the  situation,  I  think  three 
cases  in  which  he  called  to  your  attention  your  squad  cars  parked 
in  front  of  places  where  there  was  gambling,  and  in  fact,  you  re- 
moved lieutenants  as  a  result.  Does  that  create  any  feeling  in  your 
mind  that  your  system  needs  checking  up  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  took  that  opportunity  to  admonish  every- 
body in  the  department,  and  I  passed  on  to  Chief  Greene  that  any 
time  we  had  a  similar  occurrence,  something  worse  than  just  firing 
would  happen  to  them. 

Mr,  Halley.  How  many  lieutenants  have  you  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Three. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  captains  over  there  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  they  all  serve  under  you? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley,  Then  you  had  to  fire  all  your  lieutenants? 

Mr,  Greene,  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  different  times? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  We  fired  two  lieutenants. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  tell  you,  your  whole  picture  is  manpower.  When 
I  first  started,  w^e  had  101  more  men  than  we  have  right  now,  and, 
due  to  the  war — no  gas,  tires,  and  cars — they  were  eliminated  in 
1944.  As  the  sheriff  stated — I  don't  know  wdiether  he  stated  it  or 
not — we  put  in  a  request,  I  know,  last  year,  and  we  have  given 
them  enough  information.     The  circuit  court  judge  who  presides, 
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in  other  words,  gives  you  the  amount  of  help  in  a  fee  office  that  you 
are  supposed  to  have.  Last  year  we  had  close  to  11,000  calls,  any- 
where from  dog  bites  to  murder,  that  were  handled  by  my  department. 

The  manpower  is  the  situation,  in  every  instance.  Many  a  time 
you  can  put  a  detail  on  a  gambling  place  and  they  won't  operate. 
It  is  standing  right  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  see  the  relationship  of  manpower  to  the 
fact  that  you  had  to  fire  two  lieutenants. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  didn't  do  his  job;  and  the  other  one,  the  States 
attorney  claimed  was  seen  in  front  of  this  place,  and  that  is  when  he 
was  suspended.  That  is  the  relationship.  In  other  words,  one  wasn't 
in  front  of  anyplace,  the  one  that  was  let  out.  The  one  that  was,  the 
last  one,  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  front  of  this  place,  where  we  had  a 
uniformed  detail  there,  and  then  the  uniformed  detail  was  called  off 
and  he  was  there.  Seeing  that  he  was  on  the  premises,  the  sheriff  took 
it  on  himself,  and  it  was  also  my  recommendation  that  we  suspend 
him.  On  investigation,  we  let  him  out.  In  other  words,  we  don't  con- 
done the  condition.  It  has  been  hard  going  with  the  amount  of  men 
we  have  had  to  work  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  776  men,  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  One  hundred  twenty-six. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  About  727  on  the  rolls  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  employees? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  They  are  employed  in  the  county  jail 

The  Chairman.  That  many  officers  or  men  that  you  have  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Those  are  just  personnel  that  the  county  board 
allotted  to  us,  that  the  circuit  judge  gives  us,  to  perform  certain  duties 
in  my  office.  That  includes  the  county  jail  officers  in  charge  of  guard- 
ing that  jail,  which  is  the  largest  county  jail  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,300  over  there  as  a  general  average.  That 
includes  all  the  bailiffs  in  all  the  civil  courts,  all  the  bailiffs  m  all  the 
criminal  courts  on  the  West  Side.  That  includes  all  the  process  sei^^ers 
that  serve  civil  writs,  all  the  process  servers  who  serve  criminal  writs 
and  bench  warrants  and  indictments  in  the  criminal  end  of  it.  It  also 
includes  the  custodial  work  in  the  county  building,  the  elevator 
operators. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  does  that  leave  you  that  you  can  have 
out  to  enforce  the  law  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  The  circuit  court  judge  fixed  that  number  exactly, 
129. 

I  have  taken  men  from  some  departments  at  times,  and  put  them  in 
to  help  out  on  the  police  work,  but  you  can't  do  that  all  the  time,  be- 
cause they  can't  work  dav  and  night.  We  try  to  get  additional  help 
each  year.  We  ask  for  100  additional  men.  And  each  year  when  the 
budget  comes  up,  we  never  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  Chief,  what  is  your  salary  as  chief  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  $6,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1949,  did  you  have  any  income  aside  from  your 
income  from  the  chief's  job? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Sheriff,  are  all  these  stocks,  and  things  you  own, 
listed  stocks  on  the  exchange  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Yes ;  they  are  all  listed  stocks. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  either  you  or  the  chief  own  any  interest  in  any 
tavern  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  No.    I  have  no  interest  in  any  tavern. 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  sir ;  none. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  any  business,  except  corporate  stocks  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ?    You  say  you  sold  your  home. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  live  on  the  South  Side,  1500. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  rented  home  ? 

Sheriff  Walsh.  I  am  living  in  an  apartment  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live.  Chief  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Apartment  33'33  West  Birdsall.  I  liave  lived  there  for 
121/^  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  man  of  means  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  income  except  salary  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Married  and  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen.    Thaiik  you. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Besides  Calumet  City,  what  are  the  worst  spots  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  You  mean  the  places  themselves  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  the  sections  or  the  towns. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  towns  would  be  Melrose  Park,  that  would  be  one. 

The  Chairman.  Where  else? 

Mr.  Greene.  And  Forest  Park.  That  is  about  all  of  the  towns.  Of 
course,  Calumet  City,  which  you  know  about.  Those  are  the  three 
towns. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  And  Cicero. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  Cicero.    That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Nothing  else. 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Senator,  may  I  have  this  made  a  part  of  the  record 
here  ?    It  is  a  factual  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.     We  will  file  this  as  exhibit  No.  32. 

(The  booklet  referred  to,  Let's  Look  at  His  Record,  was  identified 
as  exhibit  No.  32,  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Sheriff  Walsh.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Sheriff,  and  thank  you,  Chief. 

(Witnesses  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  have  you  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HUGO  BENNETT,  SURFSIDE,  ELA. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Hugo  Bennett. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  always  had  that  name  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  name  has  been  changed  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  it  originally  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Hugo  Benvenuti. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr  Bennett.  9517  Carlisle  Avenue,  Surf  side,  1^  la. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  permanent  and  legal  residence  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  it  is.  .    r^-i  •         o 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  residence  m  Chicago « 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  .  . ,    , 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  file  your  returns  m  Florida  < 

Mr  R^oBixSi.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  did  produce  certain  books  and 
records  and  canceled  checks,  and  so  forth,  when  we  talked  the  other 
day.     Do  you  have  any  other  records? 

Mr  Robinson.  I  believe  you  mentioned  there  was  some  records  that 
weie  not  produced  that  youVould  look  for.     Do  you  have  those  records 

'' Mr.^BENNETT.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  what  we  talked  about.     You 
asked  for  the  mortgages.     I  got  those. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  the  notes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  there  were  two  mortgages. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  notes. 

The  Ch\ikman.  Let  us  identify  them  and  get  on  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  what  the  first  mortgage  is? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Identify  that.  -n  „„i. 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  is  a  first  mortgage  on  property  at  Long  Beach, 
Ind.,  belonging  to  Paul  DeLucia. 

The  Chapman.  Wliat  is  the  date  of  it,  so  we  caii  identity  it^ 

Mr  Bennett.  The  date  of  it  is  the  22d  day  of  June  1948.     _ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  those  original  mortgages  or  are  they  copies  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  these  are  the  originals. 

:Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  original  note? 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  is  the  original  note. 

Mr.  Robinson.  May  I  take  a  look  at  them? 

(Documents  handed  to  Mr.  Robinson.) 

Mr  Robinson.  \Vliat  is  the  second  document  that  you  have? 

Mr*  Bennett.  The  second  document  is  the  second  mortga_ge  on  the 
property  of  Paul  and  Nancy  DeLucia  at  Kendall  County,  ill. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  mortgage  ?  . 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  date  of  that  mortgage  is— have  I  got  these  mixed 

^^^Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  June  22, 1948,  the  first  one. 
Mr.  Bennett.  May  17,  1950. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  May  I  look  at  those,  please  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

(Documents  handed  to  Mr.  Robinson.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  are  you  employed,  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  auditor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club  and 
the  National  Jockey  Club. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  the  tracks  in  Chi- 
cao;o? 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  other  tracks? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  for  the  present,  I  also  am  employed 
at  Hawthorn. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  position  there  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  just  handle  its  parking. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  salary  from  the  clubs? 

Mr.  Bennett.  From  the  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  $9,000  at  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club,  and 
$6,000  at  the  National  Jockey  Club.    And 

The  Chairman.  The  National  Jockey  Club  is  Sportsman's  Park  out 
here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  vou  obtain  employment  at  Sportsman's 
Park? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  out  of  a  position  in  1932,  and  just  came  into  the 
place  and  applied  for  a  job.  It  just  happened  that  they  needed  some- 
body. I  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Hare  at  the  time.  It  was  a  sort  of  temporary 
thing  at  first.  It  was  just  sort  of  a  temporary  thing  at  first.  He  liked 
my  work  and  kept  me  on  after  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  anyone  sponsor  you  for  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  were  you  first  employed  there? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  in  May  1932. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  responsible  for  keeping  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  that  park  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  your  own  personal  records  are  concerned, 
do  you  keep  any  record  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  supervise  the  auditing  at  other  tracks  be- 
sides those  that  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  the  auditing  work 
at  any  other  track  other  than  those  that  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  the  only  connection  I  have  is  just  in  a  sort  of  ad- 
visory capacity,  if  something  in  the  line  of  a  tax  matter  comes  up  or 
anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  I  did.  I  don't  believe  I  did  last  year  or  the 
year  before.    From  two  other  tracks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  records?  It  just  occurred  to 
me  when  we  talked  the  other  day,  Mr.  Bennett,  you  were  goiug  to 
furnish  a  list  of  your  stock  holdings. 
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]Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  have  that  right  here. 

(Document  handed  to  Mr.  Robinson.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  added  to  that  list,  I  note,  the  amount  that 
you  paid  for  the  stock  at  the  time  of  acquisition. 
*    Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right,  the  amount  of  money  that  the  stock 

cost  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  filed  as  exhibit  No.  33. 

(Exhibit  No.  33  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1383.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  state  your  salary  to  be  from  Sports- 
man's Park  ? 

:Mr.  Bennett.  $6,000.  I  want  to  correct  that.  It  is  $6,000,  but  we 
have  two  charity  meetings  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Two  what  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  Charity  meetings.  We  have  two  extra  meetings 
there.  One  is  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  and  one  is  for  the 
Herald- American  and  the  Daily  News.  I  do  get  extra  compensation 
from  those  two  meetings.  So  'it  will  probably  show  that  I  received 
more  than  $6,000  from  the  National  Jockey  Club. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understood  in  our  interview  the  other  day  you 
stated  vour  salary  as  auditor  for  Sportsman's  Park  to  be  $22,500. 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  You  asked  me  how  much  money  do  I  make  in 
salaries,  and  I  looked  at  my  tax  return  and  I  said  $22,000,  approxi- 
mately $22,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  your  salary  from  all  the  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  make  out  at  Hawthorn? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  $25  a  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Outside  of  the  stock  that  you  have  submitted  on  this 
list  here,  do  you  own  any  other  property? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.    1  have  listed  there  the  property  that  I  own. 

IVIr.  Robinson.  The  real  estate  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  includes  a  house  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  house  in  Florida,  yes,  and  I  have  the  original 
cost  there ;  and  a  house  in  Saugatuck,  Mich.,  a  cottage. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  listed  what  improvements  you  have  put 
into  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Approximately.    That  is  only  a  guess.  _ 

Mr.  Robinson.  ISIr.  Bennett,  do  you  know  Paul  DeLucia? 

]Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  quite  a  long  time.  I  can't  saj'  exactly  when 
I  first  remember  him.     It  was  since  I  was  a  child,  practically. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  frequently  do  you  see  him,  as  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  too  frequently. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  frequently  have  you  seen  him  since  he  has 
been  out  of  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  I  would  say  about  7  or  8  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  the  occasions  for  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  connection  with  these  loans. 

JSIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  see  him  socially  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  very  much ;  but  I  have  seen  him  socially,  also. 

Mr.  R; )Bi:'TS:iN.  Did  you  visit  him  when  he  was  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  :  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  correspond'  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Prior  to  his  going  to  prison,  did  you  see  him  very 
frequently  ? 

Mr,  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  social  occasions  or  other  occasions? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  on  some  social  occasions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  frequently  would  it  be? 

Mr,  Bennett,  Well,  I  would  say  every  time  I  would  come  in  town, 
I  would  pay  him  at  least  one  or  two  social  visits, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  that  be  at  his  farm  or  would  it  be  here  in 
town  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  in  town  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  see  him  frequently  at  the  Sportsman's 
track  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  never  seen  him  at  the  Sportsman's  track. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  safe  deposit  box,  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Bennett,  I  have  one  at  the  Miami  Beach  First  National  Bank 
in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  and  I  have  one  at  the  Cicero  State  Bank  in 
Cicero,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  keep  in  those  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Papers,  mostly  papers,  and  in  one  box  I  have  a  little 
cash. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  banks  do  you  ordinarily  do  business  with  ? 

Mr.  Bent  ett.  Mercantile  National  Bank. 

Mr.  RoBi  ►rsoN.  That  is  where? 

Mr.  Ben  k^ett.  That  is  in  Miami  Beach.  That  is  the  only  bank  I 
do  business .  with. 

Mr.  RotAnson.  Mr.  Bennett,  would  you  relate  the  circumstances 
connected  with  your  first  loan  to  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  BEWNErr.  Well,  as  I  understood  it,  he  needed  some  money  to 
make  improvements  on  his  farm 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  take  it  up  in  as  much  detail  as  we  can.  Did 
he  get  in  touch  with  you,  and  how  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  he  did.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  called  me  at  home,  at  my  home  here,  my  mother-in-law's 
home,  I  should  say,  here,  where  I  stay  when  I  am  in  town  here.  I 
went  to  visit  him,  and  he  mentioned  what  his  problems  were  about 
making  these  improvements  at  the  farm;  that  now  that  he  was  out 
and  on  parole,  he  was  going  to  center  on  the  farming  business.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  need  some  money.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  him  in  that  line,  and  I  asked  him  if  there  wasn't  any 
other  way  that  he  could  borrow  money.  He  said,  well,  he  would  try. 
He  said  there  was  not  particular  rush  about  this. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  he  want  to  borrow  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  at  the  time,  he  said  he  would  need  about 
$60,000,  or  something  like  that.  He  said  he  thought  that  would  meet 
his  needs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  that  ainount  of  money? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  didn't. 
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Then  I  just  left  to^Yn,  Avhich  I  always  do  about  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  I  went  to  Florida.  - 1  came  back  in  the  si)ring.  and  in  the 
spring  we  talked  again  about  this  loan.  At  that  time  I  made  hrni 
the  loan. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  When  you  first  talked  to  hnn,  was  there  any  hnal 
settlement  as  to  what  amount  he  did  want  or  what  amount  you  could 

get  for  him  ?  ,-    •        ,  i         i    i 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  there  wasn't  anything  definite  about  tlie  whole 
thino-,  at  all.     He  just  thought  that  he  was  going  to  need  this  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  the  final  sum  of  $40,000  get  decided  on? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  said  he  was  going  to  need  more  than  that.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  try  to  borrow  money  elsewhere,  which  I  under- 
stand he  did  try.  The  sum  of  $40.000, 1  think,  was  arrived  at  because 
that  is  about  all  the  security  he  could  oifer  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  what  the  security 
was  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  about  that  time  we  discussed  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  asked  him  what  he  could  offer  for  security,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  could  offer  this  place  in  Long  Beach,  which  he  w^ould 
try  to  sell  then. 

Next,  if  I  remember  correctly,  when  we  first  talked  about  the  thing, 
he  was  going  to  try  to  sell  the  home  immediately.  AVhen  I  came  back 
in  the  spring,  he  hadn't  sold  it  yet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  have  a  mortgage  on  it  at  that  time,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  inyestigate  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  attorney  investigated  all  that. 

I  also  told  him  to  investigate  and  see  if  there  w^ere  any  Govern- 
ment liens  on  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  satisfied  that  it  was  good  collateral? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  good  collateral;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  at  what  time  the  loan  was  made? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1948,  I  believe,  the  first 
loan. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  take  the  money  from  your  own  funds  to 
make  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  BENXE-rr.  I  borrowed  most  of  it.  I  borrowed  $20,000  from  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "\Mio  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  the  president  of  Sportsman's  Park.  I  bor- 
rowed $15,000  from  Mr.  Silverberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  give  any  note  to  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  gave  him  a  note,  and  I  gave  him  collateral, 
a^so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  collateral  that  you  gave  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  gave  him  the  stock  certificate  of  the  National 
J  ockey  Club. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  shares? 

Mr.  Bennett.  One  hundred  eighty  shares,  but  I  only  gave  him  146 
s  aares  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  follow  you.    You  said  you  had  180  shares? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  180  shares.    I  gave  him  146  shares  as  collateral. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  got  $15,000  from  Mr.  Silverberg? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Max  Silverberg;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  the  concessionaire  at  Arlington  Park,  Wash- 
ington Park,  and  Sportsman's  Park,  and  several  other  places. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  give  a  note  to  him  for  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  give  him  any  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  collateral  whatsoever  was  put  up  for  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  there  wasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnston  when 
you  made  the  loan  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  just  told  him  I  had  to  make  an  investment  and  I 
wanted  to  borrow  $20,000.  I  told  him  I  could  offer  him  collateral 
lor  it. 

Mr.  Robijv^son.  How  about  Mr.  Silverberg? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  Mr.  Silverberg  had  loaned  me  money  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  and  he  didn't  want  any  collateral.  He  said  it  wasn't 
necessary.     He  would  just  lend  me  the  money  without  any  collateral. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  did  the  other  $5,000  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  own  funds,  personal  funds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  that  $40,000  made  i^ayable  to  Mr. 
DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  Avas  a  check  for  $10,000,  my  personal  check 
for  $10,000,  and  there  was  a  cashier's  check — to  the  Lest  of  my  recol- 
lection, a  cashier's  check  in  the  amount  of  $30,000  that  was  written 
at  tlie  Mercantile  National  Bank  in  Miami  Beach.  Tliat  is  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.    I  am  sure  that  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bennett,  I  want  to  show  you.  this  canceled  check, 
dated  May  5, 1948.  Is  that  the  first  portion  of  the  loan  that  you  made 
to  Mr.  DeLucia,  that  $10,000  check  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  I  thought  at  the  time,  when  I  gave 
him  this  check^ — he  said  there  was  no  rush  about  it.  He  said,  "Wait 
until  you  have  all  the  money."  I  said,  "As  long  as  I  have  made  the 
check  out,  just  go  ahead  and  keep  it,  and  I  will  get  the  rest." 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  check  was  made  payable  to  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  I  show  you  a  check  dated  June  17,  1948,  made  pay- 
able to  the  Mercantile  Bank. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  that  $30,000 ;  I  am  sure 
it  is,  in  fact,  that  went  to  make  up  the  $30,000  cashier's  check  that  I 
made  to  Mr.  DeLucia  or  his  wife.     I  don't  remember  which. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Why  was  the  check  made  out  in  that  fashion  and 
not  the  same  as  the  first  check  ? 

Mv.  Bennett.  Because  I  was  in  Florida  when  this  check  was  made 
out,  and  I  was  in  Chicago  when  that  first  check  was  made  out.  This 
check  was  made  out  to  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  because  I  was 
having  a  cashier's  check  made  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  the  other  $10,000  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Johnston.     He  loaned  me  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  loaned  you  the  money  and  you  put  it  in  your 
account ;  is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr  Bennett.  That  is  right.  I  put  the  first  $10,000  in  my  account. 
I  tMnk  the  second  10  ^vent  in-I  don't  remember  wliether  it  went  m 
Ly Tccolmt  or  not,  but  anyway,  I  had  it  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  this 
check  out.     I  think  he  wired  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  wired  the  money  to  you  i 
Mr  Bennett.  Mr.  Johnston.  .         .     >^,  •  o 

Mr  Robinson.  Was  Mr.  Johnston  here  at  the  time,  m  Chicago? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  he  was  in  Jacksonville  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  were  here? 
Air  Bfnnett    And  I  was  in  Miami.  . 

Mr.  RoB^^^N.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at  ,s  where  the 
Other  f?;iO  000  came  from.     This  represents  ^^0,OUU. 

Mr    Bennett.  Well,  mv  bank  statement  will  show  a  deposit  of 
$10  000   the  first  10  I  borrowed;  and  the  second  10  that  I  borrowed 
will  show  in  that  wire  that  come  to  the  Mercantile  ^^^Vf' M^l  948 
Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  show  you  your  bank  statement  for  May  1948. 
You  have  a  deposit  there  on  what  date,  ot  ^10,0UU « 
Mr.  Bennett.  May  6.  a..  ^  nr^n 

The  Chaibman.  May  6,  $10,000;  May  17,  $lo,000. 
Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  ^    ^i,    dji  k  nnn  ^r^^  rp 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  $15,000  deposit  represents  the  $15,000  you  re- 
ceived from  Silverberg? 

Mr.  IobTsS.  Ind  the  $10,000  on  May  10  ,vas  a  part  of  the  $20,000 
you  received  from  :Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  Oiinnnn? 

Mr  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  $10,000  ? 
Mr  Bennett.  The  other  $10,000  was  wired  to  me  and  the  bank  and 
I  believe  ft  was  the  same  dav  that  it  came  in  that  I  went  to  the  bank 
Lid  made  his  $20,000  check  out,  and  with  that  $10,000-1  believe  they 
made  a  cashieil  check  to  me  when  the  wire  ^^ -cenj,^^^^^^^ 
I  think  I  endorsed  that  check  m  exchange  for  ^l^is  $20  000  and  that 
$10,000  that  came  by  wire,  I  got  a  cashiers  check  for  $30,000  which 
I  sent  to  the  attorney  up  here  to  finish  up  this  deal. 
Mr  Robinson.  You  do  not  have  that  check 

Mr  Bennett.  No.    That  is  a  cashier  s  check.  ,i      w. 

Mr.  RcmLsoN.  I  will  show  you  the  bank  statement  for  the  latter 
r>n rt  of  Mav  showing  a  deposit  of  $20,000.  r^^^    .   • 

'^  M,rBENNET?.  I  don't  lee  the  deposit.    That  is  a  check.    That  is 

*M?E™x.  Yes ;  that  is  riglit.  That  is  the  check  that  you  drew 
on  the  Mercantile  Bank? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Robinson.  To  Mr.  DeLucia's  account  ^ 

5fr  SbTX.  To  pay  to  Mr.  DeLucia,  to  lend  to  Mr.  DeLucia? 

Mr  ioM^so"  ^am'^lfoTing-you  this  check  for  May  19,  1950— 
¥l'e  C^XmIn.  A  clS  in  the  amount  of  $40,000  to  Hugo  Bennett 

^Tr'^Sxi^S.^Sffs  mv  wife.  She  made  that  check  in  Florida. 
I  asked  her  to^ve  the  money  wired  to  me.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  wire 
to  tte  Continental  Bank  here.    The  Continental  Bank  in  turn-I  had 

68958 — 51— pt.  » 19 
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a  casliier's  check  made  when  I  got  that  money.     That  was  on  this 
second  mortgage. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  liad  a  cashier's  check  drawn  on  that? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.     You  see,  this  money  was  wired  to  me  from 
Florida.     There  is  the  wire  there.     It  was 'wired  to  the  Continental 
Bank. 
Mr.  Robinson.  To  your  account? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  my  account.     I  have  no  account  there. 
Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  the  $40,000  get  into  Mr.  DeLucia's  hands? 
Mr.  Bennett.  That  was  a  check,  a  cashier's  check  also.     I  think  I 
have  the  stub  here.     That  cashier's  check  was  made  out  at  the  Cicero 
State  Bank.     At  any  rate,  they  do  have  a  record  of  it  at  the  bank. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  check  turned  over  to  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLucia  both  came  to  the  bank^ 
and  I  gave  them  that  check,  because  the  wire  was  from  the  Continental 
to  the  Cicero  bank.     They  met  me  at  the  bank,  and  I  had  a  cashier's 
check  made  out  at  the  bank  for  $40,000,  and  gave  it  to  her  right  then 
and  there,  gave  it  to  botli  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  they  did  with  it? 
Mr.  Benneit'.  I  do  not  know  Mliat  they  did  with  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  that  was  deposited  to  their 
account,  or  whether  they  drew  the  sum  out  in  cash? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  know.  I  just  gave  them  that  check.  I 
might  have  that  stub.  I  am  not  sure.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  in 
the  Cicero  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this,  now.     You  were 
up  here,  and  your  wife  was  in  Florida  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  She  wrote  a  check  to  you  while  in  Florida,  on  May 
19,  for  $40,000.  That  was  transferred'  by  wire  to  the  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  &  Trust? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank. 
The  Chairman.  You  got  the  cashier's  check  there  for  $40,000  ? 
^    Mr.  Bennett.  You  see,  the  correspondent  of  the  Cicero  State  Bank 
m  Chicago  is  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  the  wire 
was  sent  to  the  Continental  for  the  Cicero  State  Bank  payable  to  my 
order.     I  think  it  is  shown  on  that  slip  there  that  you  have. 

Then  I  had  this  cashier's  check  made  out  at  the  bank 

The  Chairman.  At  which  bank? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  Cicero  State  Bank,  made  payable  to  Nancy 
DeLucia.     The  money,  I  received  from  this  wire. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cicero  Bank  does  not  show  on  this  yellow  slip 
here.  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  some  record  will  show,  because  that  is  the  way 
t^^^money  was  wired.     It  was  through  the  Continental  Bank. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Anyway,  you  had  the  Continental  pass  it  on  to  the 
Cicero  bank? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  got  a  check  there  to  Nancy  De  Lucia  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  Max  Silverberg^ 
1  ou  say  he  has  the  concession  at  Sportsman's  Park  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  he  does. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Wliat  does  he  pay  for  that  concession  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Approximately  $1,100  a  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  has  he  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  has  had  it  ever  since  the  track  was  opened  in  1932. 

Mr.  RoiiiNsoN.  Did  you  assist  him  in  any  way  in  getting  that  con- 
cession ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  by  contract? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  other  concessions  Mr.  Silverberg 
has  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  has  the  concessions  at  Arlington  Park,  Washing- 
ton Park,  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club,  Jacksonville  Kennel  Club,  Asso- 
ciated Outdoor  Clubs,  and  Orange  Park  Kennel  Club.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  that  is  all  he  has. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  any  concession  at  Copa 
City  or  the  Beachcomber  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  your  father  in,  Mr.  Bennett  1 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  father  is  an  artist. 

My.  Robinson.  Is  he  also  a  friend  of  Mr.  De  Lucia? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.     He  has  known  him  for  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  the  terms  of  your  loan  with  Mr.  De 
Lucia,  so  far  as  interest  payment  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  the  first  mortgage  was  made  out  so  that  the 
interest  was  payable  annually,  but  evidently  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing about  that,  because  it  was  Mr.  De  Lucia's  wish  that  the 
interest  would  be  payable  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period.  I  believe 
the  first  mortgage  was  for  4  percent,  and  the  second  one  for  3I/2. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  first  note  says  4l^  percent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  that  interest  ever  been  paid  2 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  it  hasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  any  new  note  ever  been  issued  to  reflect  the 
change  in  the  terms  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  there  hasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  time  the  note  was  drawn,  was  there  any  clear 
understanding  as  to  what  the  interest  payment  was  to  be 't 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  yes.  I  thought  that  is  what  it  should  be,  around 
41/4.  ,  I  thought  that  was  the  prevailing  rate.  But  later  I  found  out 
that  on  mortgages  of  that  size,  they  generally  have  a  smaller  interest 
rate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Such  as  what  ?  , 

Mr.  Bennett.  About  3%. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  present  understanding,  that  he  pays  31/- 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  On  the  second  one ;  yes.     Not  on  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  speaking  about  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  first  one  stands. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  there  has  been  no  interest  payment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bexneit.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  oral  agreement  that  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  The  he  pay  up  all  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
unless  he  sells  the  home  and  pays  off  the  mortgage. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  period  of  the  note? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  the  original  agreement  that  he  pay  noth- 
ing on  the  interest  at  all,  and  let  it  ride  for  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  the  first  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  :  it  wasn't.  There  was  a  sort  of  misunderstand- 
]  ng.  I  understood  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  it  every  year,  but  later  he 
told  me  that  he  would  prefer  to  pay  it  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period, 
and  I  said  that  would  be  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  ever  made  any  loans  of  that  size  before? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  that  size ;  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  loans  have  you  made  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  have  made  one  of  $4,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  whom  did  yon  negotiate  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Benne'it.  With  one  of  my  best  friends,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Furlong. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Charles  M. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oak  Park,  111. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  a  Government  employee. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Let's  find  out  about  what  part  of  the  Government 
Mr.  Furlong  worked  for. 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  an  electrician  for  the  Federal  Buildino-  the 
new  Post  Office  Building.  *" 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  lend  him  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  it  been  paid  back  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  it  hasn't  been  paid  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  interest  rate  on  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  interest  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  received  no  money  back  ? 

Mr.  Bennetp.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Furlong  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  known  him  about  27,  about  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  security  for  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  loan  somebody  $4,600  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  the  note.  He  is  going  to  build  a  house  with 
the  money.  He  loaned  me  money  before.  I  was  just  repaying  a 
favor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  biggest  loan  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  how  much  you  had  left  in  your  bank 
at  the  time  the  second  loan  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  time  the  second  loan  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  about  $3,000  or  so. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  that  leave  you  a  little  bit  short  of  what  your 
ordinary  bank  balance  was?  .         ,.14!^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  but  I  had  some  money  coming  shortly  attei 

that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  from  ?  . 

Mr.  Bennett.  Chicago  Downs  Association. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  what  amount  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  about  $4,000.  .  -,      ,  i 

Mr  Robinson.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  say  the  only  and  sole  reason  why 
you  made  this  loan  to  Mr.  DeLucia  was  because  of  friendship  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  .  .    ,  . 

Mr  Robinson.  Yet  vou  had  never  seen  fit  to  visit  him  m  prison  or 
write  to  him,  and  had"^only  infrequent  association  with  him  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  -.i  at     c-i 

Mr  Robinson.  When  you  discussed  making  a  loan  with  xMr.  bilver- 
berg,  you  gave  no  indication  of  why  you  wanted  that  money  ( 

Mr.' Bennett.  No,  I  didn't. 

Ur.  Robinson.  Or  with  Mr.  Johnston,  either? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  did  not.  -^     ^-       . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  it  sound  like  a  rather  peculiar  situation  to 

^"^Mr  Bennett.  Well,  the  thing  was,  Mr.  DeLucia  sort  of  pleaded  his 
case  with  me,  tliat  he  was  looking  for  somebody  who  had  a  good 
reputation  that  he  could  deal  with.  I  guess  he  didn't  know  who  else 
to  turn  to.  and  I  wanted  to  help  the  man  out. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  this  straight,  now  Mr.  Bennett,  do  you 
mean  that  you  approached  Mr.  Johnston  and  borrowed  $20,000 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  ^    i  -4.  j;  ,,9 

The  Chairman.  And  he  did  not  ask  you  what  you  wanted  it  toi  « 

Mr  Bennett.  He  asked  me  what  I  wanted  it  for. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  wanted  it  tor . 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't.  I  told  him  I  wanted  it  for  an  invest- 
ment, an  investment  I  wanted  to  make.  ,        .,  T      1  ^ 

The  Chairman.  AVithout  your  telling  him  what  it  was,  he  loaned 
you  that  much  money  ? 

:Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  borrow  any  big  amount  trom  liim 

before  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  no  big  amount.  i  •      i.  -p    ^? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  borrow  anything  from  him  betore  ? 
]\Ir  Bennett.  I  may  have,  some  small  amount. 
The  Chairman.  But  anyway,  it  was  inconsequential  amounts  up  to 

that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  _       , .     -r  i      .       ■   ,       ^9 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  paying  Mr.  Johnston  interests 

j\[r.  Bennett.  No,  I  haven't. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  that  note? 

Mr  Bennett.  You  mean  Mr.  Johnston's  note? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  those  notes  that  you  gave  him. 

Mr  Bennett.  That  dates  back  to  sometime  m  1948.     ^     _  ,      ^      , 

The  Chairman.  How  much  interest  are  you  to  pay  Mr  Johnston  ? 

ISIr  Bennett   I  don't  believe  there  is  any  interest  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  know.    Is  he  charging  you  interest,  , 
or  not  ? 
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Mr.  BENNE'rr.  No,  no.  No,  tliere  is  no  interest  on  it.  I  am  fairly 
certain  there  was  no  interest  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Surely  a  man  would  not  lend  you  $20,000  without 
any  interest? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Johnston  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  quite  friendly.  I  offered  him  collateral  on  it,  and 
from  the  friendship  standpoint  I  can  very  well  understand  why  he 
wouldn't  charge  me  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  going  to  charge  you 
interest,  or  not  ?  * 

Mr.  Bennp:tt.  I  am  positive  he  isn't.  The  note  doesn't  say  any- 
thing.   I  don't  think  the  note  says  any  interest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  3^ou  have  a  copy  of  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  retained  a  copy  of  the  note  for  $20,000 
that  you  gave  to  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  retain  a  copy  of  the  note  that  you  gave  to 
Mr.  Silverberg? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't.  J 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  no  interest,  too?  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  interest  payable? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  interest  there,  either. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  On  demand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Both  notes  on  demand? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  they  are  both  payable  on  demand,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  see  fit  to  retain  a  copy  of  either  one  of  the 
notes,  for  $35,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right.    I  never  have  retained  copies  of  notes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  would  you  prove  the  situation  in  case  Mr.  Sil- 
verberg died  ?     How  would  he  collect  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  owe  him.    He  doesn't  owe  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  He  has  the  original  of  the  note,  but 
you  didn't  retain  a  copy  of  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Why  did  you  tell  Johnston  you  wanted  the  money  to 
make  an  investment? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  ask  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  it,  and  I  said  I  had  an  investment  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  consider  this  an  investment? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  considered  it  more  of  a  favor  than  an  investment. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  you  didn't  tell  Mr.  Johnston  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  Mr.  Johnston  been  a  friend  of  yours  for  some 
years? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  a  habit  of  yours  not  to  tell  a  friend  the  truth? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  am  getting  at- 


Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Johnston  wouldn't  approve  what  I  did,  that  is 
all. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  told  him  the  circiimstcinces  under  which  the 
loan  Avas  made,  would  he  approve?  •  p  ,     i 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  guess  Mr.  Johnston  wouldn  t  approve  it  he  knew 
who  I  made  the  loan  to.  ^  ,  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Johnston  knew  you  were 
making  the  loan  to  Mr.  DeLucia? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  that  under  oath? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  ^  ,r     o-i       u 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  the  same  thing  so  far  as  Mr.  bilverberg  is 

concerned  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  finance  the  1950  loan  i 

Mr.  Benneit.  My  own  money.  i  -.n-n? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  acquired  $40,000  between  1948  and  19o0? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  acquire  it?     Did  your  income  increase 

anV?  .  ^         rrM 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  Yes;  my  Income  increased.  •  Ihere  was  one 
deal  that  i  went  in  on  several  years  ago  that  left  me  a  $28,000  profit. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Vlien  did  you  get  the  $28,000  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  got  part  of  it  in  1949  and  part  of  it  m  1950. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  deal  was  that? 

Mr.  Benneto.  That  was  the  sale  of  land.  I  had  a  25-percent  inter- 
est in  land  belonging  to  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club,  -r  1      ^      9 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  the  deal  you  were  m  on  with  Bill  Johnston? 

Mr'  Bennett.  That  is  correct ;  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  whole  land  sold,  or  just  your  part? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  the  whole  parcel  was  sold. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  everybody  was  paid  their  share? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Everybody  was  paid  the  same  share. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  your  share  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  ^.  .  ,r     -r^  t      • 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  happened  in  1950?     Did  Mr.  DeLucia  come 

back  to  see  you  again? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  didn't  come  to  see  me.     I  went  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  went  to  his  farm ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  Be^^nett.  No  ;  I  think  I  went  to  his  house. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed,  what  was  this  1949  deal?  1 
believe  you  brought  this  in.  What  is  that?  [Hancbng  document  to 
the  witness.] 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  amount?  ,..,,.     ,    ,o      . 

Mr  Bennett.  That  is  a  capital  gain.  It  was  divided  m  halt,  ot 
course;  it  was  a  capital  gain  in  the  amount  of  $13,974.82,  the  taxable 

portion  of  it.  .      „  i 

The  Chairman.  It  is  described  here  as  net  gam  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets,  $18,974.82. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  the  schedule  attached  ?  . 

Mr  Bennett.  I  couldn't  find  it.  I  don't  know.  They  usually  give 
you  just  one  with  your  tax  return,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  didn  t 
have  a  copy. 
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Mr.  Hallfa'.  You  did  file  such  a  schedule,  though,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  definitely  did. 

Mr.  Halijsy.  So  you  got  $26,000  or  $28,000  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  also  got  my  original  investment  back. 

Mr.  Hai.ley.  Then  in  June  of  1950,  Ricca  called  you ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  don't  remember 
whether  he  called  me  or  whether  I  went  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  when  he  asked  you  to  come  to  see  him? 
Were  you  here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  asked  me  to  come  to 
see  him,  or  w^iether  I  just  went  to  see  liim,  but  when  I  first  saw  him  I 
was  in  Chicago  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  said  he  needed  another  $40,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  told  me  from  the  very  beginning  that  he  was  going 
to  need  more  money,  and  lie  had  tried,  I  believe,  during  the  year  1949, 
to  try  to  get  a  loan  from  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  for  about 
$65,000, 1  believe.  I  presume  he  would  have  liked  to  borrow  more  than 
he  did,  but  that  is  all  I  could  loan  him  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  loaned  him  the  second  $40,000,  that  left 
you  with  about  $1,000  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  it  left  me  with  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  get  the  bank  statement  for  1950.  I  see  a  check 
on  May  19  for  $40,000,  and  a  deposit  the  same  day  of  $1,100,  and  a 
balance  at  the  end  of  that  month  of  only  $3,400;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  would  that  have  left  you  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  Bennett.  $3,400. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  a  deposit,  after  you  made  the  loan,  of  $1,100, 
is  that  right  ?    It  left  you  about  $2,400,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  wife  was  in  Florida  at  the  time,  and  I  talked  to 
her  on  the  telephone,  and  I  asked  her,  "What  is  our  balance?"  She 
told  me  it  was  over  $3,000  after  the  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  assets  do  you  have  at  this  time,  in  addition 
to  the  cash  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  my  home. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  home  cost  $8,000;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  list  improvements  on  it  of  $3,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Approximately.     That  is  just  a  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  some  lots  worth  $3,650 ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  M'hat  I  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  buy  the  lots? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  bought  the  lots,  one  was  bought  a  w^ay  back  about 
1941  or  1942.     The  other  one  was  bought  in  1949,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  have  a  summer  residence  that  cost  $5,000; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  have  some  stock  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have,  yourself  and  your  wife,  1,100  shares  in  the 
Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 
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-\\v  TT4TTFY    What  is  tlie  value  of  that  stock?  i    ^.  t 

fir.  Bennkxt    I  don't  know  what  the  vah.e  is.     I  know  what  I 

paid  for  it.  <;      •^? 

Mr  Halley.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  < 
Mr  Bennett.  Whatever  it  shows  there. 
Mr!  Halley.  $940? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No.     $9,400. 
Mr.  Halley.  $9,400? 

Mr.  &T-Y™'have"sf  ock  in  the  National  Jockey  Ch.b  that  cost 

$2  475  ? 

kr.  Bennett.  $24,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  $24,750? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  r»„f/lo^r.  Plnbc!  for 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  stock  in  the  Associated  Outdoor  Clubs  tor 

$400  ? 

Mr.  ^.^"^'Ziin  the  Orange  Park  Kennel  Club  for  $750? 
Mr.  HXT'Ald'in  the  Jacksonville  Kennel  Club  for  $1,200? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes  .. -r,    i  4;     ojoqaa? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Narragansett  Park  for  $2,d00  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  j;      <tinn9 

Mr  Halley.  And  the  Chicago  Downs  for  $100  i 

Mr  Bennett.  $100 ;  yes.     It  cost  $100.  . 

Mr.  TUlley.  And  the  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  common,  $250;  is  that 

right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fifty  shares? 

Mr   hTl^^'tIosc  are  your  total  assets,  in  addition  to  the  note 
from  Charles  Furlong  forV,500,  and  whatever  cash  you  have;  is 

Mr  Bennett.  That  is  right,  plus  a  small  note  of  $300. 

Mr.  hIlley   Then  youVe  $35,000  to  Silverberg  and  Jolmston 

against  these  assets  ? 

Mr  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  went  to  the  home  of  Ricca,  was  it  a  more 
modest  home  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  it  w^asn't.  ■    -^      .0 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  home,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  seen  his  farm  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  •    •.       ^0 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  farm,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  a  nice  farm.  •     v  -^9 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  worth  about  half  a  million  dollars,  isn  t  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  very  nice  farm  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  ,    . 

Mr  Halley.  It  is  a  luxury  farm,  is  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  wouldn't  say  that.     It  seemed  to  be  an  ordinal^ 
farm  to  me. 
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Mr.  Halley.  It  has  a  great  many  improvements  on  it  that  have 
been  put  on  in  tiie  last  few  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BENNE'rr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Ricca  drives  a  new  Cadillac,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  guess  so.     I  don't  know.     I  don't  know  what  he 
drives. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  ha^e  seen  him,  haven't  you ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  but  I  don't  knoAv  what  he  drives. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  even  saw  his  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  what  kind  of 
automobile  he  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  an  automobile  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  A  Pontiac. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  Pontiac? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  bouglit  it  in  1948—1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  1949  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  other  automobiles? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  automobile  have  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  A  Pontiac. 

Mr.  Halley.  Two  Pontiacs  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Both  bought  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.     One  in  1950. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  in  1950  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  one  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  other  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  E-icca  also  has  another  residence,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  mean  the  one  in  Long  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  a  rather  elaborate  residence  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  should  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  3^our  income 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  now. 

Tliis  Long  Beach  residence — he  has  a  second  mortgage  on  that,  has 
he  not,  or  a  first  mortgage  ? 
Mr,  Bennett.  First. 

The  CJtairman.  What  did  you  figure  that  place  was  worth? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  about  $75,000. 
The  Chairman.  No  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  mortgage.     It  is  paid  off.     I  think  that  is  the 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  loan 

Mr.  Kerner.  Here  is  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  Long  Beach.     That  is  your  own  mortgage,  isn't 
that,  on  the  Long  Beach  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  But  you  had  no  mortgage  on  the  home  ? 
Mr.  Bexnett.  You  mean  his  home  in  River  Forest  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  Halley.  No  mortgage  on  that? 
Mr  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't  have  a  mortgage  on  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have,  of  course,  a  mortgage  on  the  farm< 
Mr.  Bennett,  Yes. 

The  C'hairman.  Where  is  Long  Beach  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  just  a  residence,  a  summer  home? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  but  it  is  quite  an  elaborate  summer  home.     It 
has  quite  an  elaborate  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts,  beautiful 

landscaping.  .    £  .a     4.-       o 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  DeLucia  live  there  part  ol  the  time? 
Mr  Bennett.  He  used  to  live  there. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  about  the  insurance  on  that  property  ? 

Do  you  have  the  insurance  policy  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  haven't.  ,   .    .    .  -,  .     o 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  insured  tor  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  don't.  .  „       ...    ^^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  about  or  had  any  talk  with  Mr. 

DeLucia  about  insurance  at  all  ? 

J^Ir.  Bennett.  I  left  those  matters  entirely  up  to  my  attorney  to 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  loaned  $40,000  on  a  house  at  Long 
Beach,  and  you  do  not  know  anything  about  whether  it  is  insured  or 
anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  been  there.  I  have  seen  the  home,  and  1  have 
checked  it ;  but  my  attorney  was  to  check  everything  for  me.  I  left 
those  things  entirely  up  to  the  attorney  to  see  that  everything  is  m 
order,  that^I  am  fully  protected. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  living  at  the  home  now  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  believe  anybody  is,  right  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  income  m  1949,  aside  from  that  real 

estate  sale  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  About  $22,000  in  salaries.  I  can't  say  offhand  what 
the  dividends  would  approximate,  but  I  should  say  there  was  better 
than  $10,000  in  dividends. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  the  income  tax  return  form  ? 

Mr  Bennett.  It  is  here.  You  can  get  it  from  that. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  show  a  total  of  $49,000  less  the  capital  gam  of 
$13,000.  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  riaht. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  $36,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  that  you  paid  a  tax  of  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Leaving  you  a  net  of  $21,000  on  Avhich  to  live  m  1949. 
Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  must  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  your  income  in  1950  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.    I  think  it  will  be  about  the  same. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  cliildren? 

Mr.  Bennett.  One  child. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  child.    Is  your  child  in  school  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  College? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.    He  is  61/2. 

Mr.  Halley.  Six  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DeLucia  had  all  these  assets.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  a  man 
of  the  type  of  means  to  lend  $80,000  to  Mr.  DeLucia  ?  Where  did  you 
rank  as  the  lender  of  that  kind  of  money  to  a  man  worth  the  money 
that  Mr.  DeLucia  had  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  I  said  before,  it  looked  to  me  like  that  I  was  the 
only  person  he  could  turn  to.  So  I  really  went  out  of  my  way  to  do 
him  a  favor. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  is  that  even  possible?  He  had  two  residences 
and  the  farm  and,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  cash. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  Avhat  he  had  in  cash. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  cash  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  what  cash  he  had.  I  never  questioned 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  he  had  $300,000 
in  cash  in  a  box? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  would  you  come  in  to  lend  him  $80,000  ?  What 
would  he  need  $80,000  from  you  for,  a  relatively  poor  man?  Can  you 
answer  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  needed  it  for,  but  he 
told  me  what  he  needed  it  for,  and  that  is  what  I  gave  it  to  him  for. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  of  today,  j^our  net  worth,  aside  from  that  loan,  is 
about  $15,000,  isn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  $25,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  $25,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  would  say  my  stocks  would  be  worth  more 
than  that,  and  my  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  Taking  them  at  their  cost  value,  and  as  a  bookkeeper 
you  know  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  do  it,  it  is  about  $25,000, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  say  it  is  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  owes  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  roughly,  the  purchase  price  of  his  stocks  here 
would  be  $40,000.  His  home  would  be  $10,000  or  $15,000.  Tliat  is 
$60,000.    He  owes  $35,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  $25,000,  except  for  the  money  that  is  owed  to 
you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Except  for  that  money ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  Ricca  ever  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  his  father  ever  do  for  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  His  father? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  never  knew  his  father. 
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Mr.  H ALLEY.  Did  his  family  ever  do  anything  for  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Xo.  ^,      r    n-     9 

Mr.  H.U.LEY.  Do  you  know  Charhe  (jioe  i 

Mr!  Bennett.  No,  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Benneti\  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Campagna  i 

Mr.  Benneit.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  7    -o     u  9 

Mr  Halley.  How  did  vou  get  vour  ]ob  at  Sportsman  s  1  aik< 

Mr!  Benneit.  I  applied  for  a  job  at  that  time  I  was  very  much 
in  need  of  a  job.  I  just  went  out  to  the  race  track  like  many  others, 
and  asked  for  a  job  in  the  mutuel  department.  However,  I  told  them 
that  I  was  an  accountant,  and  if  there  was  any  need  for  anyone  in 
the  office,  I  would  be  glad  to  work  in  the  office.  It  ]ust  happened 
that  they  were  in  need  of  somebody,  and  so  I  was  put  to  work.  My 
salary  there  was  $30  a  week  when  the  track  wasn  t  operating,  and 
$50  a  week  when  the  track  operated.  .  ,i      xr        1   ri,,K 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  also  get  a  ]ob  down  at  the  Kennel  Llub 
simultaneously  ? 

]SIr.  Bennett.  No.  .  i  /^i  uo 

Mr    Halley.  When  did  vou  first  get  a  ]ob  m  the  Kennel  Clubi 

Mr  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare.  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  said  ^1  like  your 
work  very  much,  and  I  would  like  you  to  come  down  to  Florida  with 

us."' 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  Eddie  O'Hare? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  O'Hare  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  those  days,  did  you  ever  see  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  never  saw  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1932,  1933,  and  1931? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  didn't  see  him  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  see  much  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

:Mr  Halley.  When  did  vou  begin  to  see  much  ot  him  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember  exactly  when.  I  never  did  see 
much  of  him.     I  onlv  paid  very  occasional  visits  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  visit  your  house? 

:Mr.  Bennett.  My  father's  house.     I  never  had  a  home  here. 

Mr!  Halley.  Did  he  visit  your  father's  house  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  your  father  still  alive? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  he  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  vist  your  house  m  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No ;  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often  would  you  say  you  saw  Kicca  between  194J 
and  1944  or  1945  ?  ,  .        ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  generally  saw  him  about  once  every  time  i  came 

to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  go  to  his  home?  ,        ,       t         m 

Mr  Bennett.  I  may  have  visited  him  more  than  that,  but  1  would 

say  tiiat  would  be  it,  every  time  I  dropped  into  town  I  would  pay 

him  a  visit. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  often  did  you  come  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  that  Ricca  was  a  friend  of  Ed  O'Hare's? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  John  Patton  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  John  Patton? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  introduced  you  to  Patton  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Halley.  Patton  was  one  of  your  bosses,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  Ricca  and  Patton  together  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  tell  Patton  that  you  knew  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  tell  Eddie  O'Hare  that  you  knew  Ricca? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  position  that  it  is  pure  coincidence  that  you 
were  with  O'Hare  and  Patton  and  Johnston,  and  that  Ricca  was  a  good 
friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  connection  between  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
members  of  the  Capone  gang,  and  the  fact  that  you  knew  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Capone  gang. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  nothing  about  the  Capone  gang  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  read  the  papers  that  Ricca  was  a  member 
of  the  Capone  gang  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  read  in  the  papers  that  Ricca  went  to  jail  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  he  was  in  jail? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  he  got  out  of  jail,  you  were  aware  of  what  he 
had  done,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Aware  of  what  the  newspapers  said. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  regard  him  as  a  good  risk  for  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  a  good  security,  as  long  as  there  is  security 
for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  couldn't  get  rid  of  the  security  or  raise  any 
money  on  it,  how  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  they  wouldn't  lend  him  any  money,  I  guess, 
on  his  reputation  from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  they  loaned  him  money.  He  had  a  first 
mortgage  on  that  farm  from  an  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  understand  that  he  tried  to  borrow  $65,000  from 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  he  couldn't  get  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  had  a  first  mortgage  from  the  life  insur- 
ance company,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  check  with  the  insurance  company? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.     My  attorney  must  have  checked. 


that? 
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Mr.  Halley.  He  borrowed  $11,000  from  a  bank?    Did  you  know 

at? 

Mr  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mr!  Halley.  Would  you  agree  that  he  was  able  to  raise  money 

''ir;.''BENtE'r?'mil  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  financial 

^^MfH-vLLEY.  He  testified  under  oath  that  he  had  $300,000.  How 
does  that  jibe  with  your  story?  Would  it  appear  that  one  of  you 
is  lying  ?    Would  you  go  that  far  ? 

M[^  ILrLEEY'!''You  testified,  as  I  understood  it,  that  he  said  he 

needed  money.  , 

Mr  Bennett.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr  H-.LLEY.  If  he  had  $300,000  in  cash,  would  it  appear  to  you 

''^t'^'CNEU"  H^told  me  he  needed  this  money  over  a  long- 
it  was  a  sort  of  long-range  plan  he  had  been  telling  me  about  on 
hilplan  of  his  for"impi?)vements  that  were  to  be  made.  I  knew 
that  he  went-that  is.  he  definitely  tolclme  that  he  went  to  the 
Pnidentiri  to  try  to  borrow  this  money.    What  else  am  I  to  assume? 

Mr  H  LLEY.  men  did  he  tell  you  that,  in  1948  or  m  1950  ? 

Mr!  Bennett.  I  think  it  was  in  1949,  either  late  m  1949  or  m 

^^M;.  Halley.  You  had  already  loaned  him  the  first  $40,000? 
INTr  Bennett.  That  is  correct.  ^        ^^       ,    ^    ti  i 

Mr.  Halley.  When  he  borrowed  the  first  $40,000,  what  did  he 

*^ Mr^^BENNETT.  He  just  told  me  he  was  going  to  need  some  money. 
That  is  all  he  told  me.  „         ,  ,, 

Mr.  Halley.  He  didn't  tell  you  how  much? 

Mr  Bennett.  Oh,  yes.  He  said  approximately  $60,000  or  $i0,- 
000   whatever  the  improvements  were  he  was  going  to  make  on  his 


farm. 

Mr 


Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  he  needed  it  right  away? 

-KT 


'^r.  r.LTl":hi nk  yo„  testified  you  had  the  check  fo*e  first 
$10,000,  and  he  said  "Wait  until  you  get  the  whole  $40,000,    is  that 

"ilr  ■  Bennett.  That  is  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  tolk«l  to  him 
in  September  or  October  or  sometime  early  in  the  fall  of  194,,  and 
it  wasn-t  until  the  spring  that  the  loan  was  made. 

Mr  H-r^ET.  Avis  it  in  the  spring  that  he  came  and  said,  "Now, 

^  Mr^  BENTE^^'He  talked  about  this  from  the  very  beginning 
as  I  remember  it,  that  he  was  going  to  need  money.     He  didnt 

'''?d'"H!?ir'\^,*hi"l948,  was  the  money  delivered?     Did  he 

^T'^Z.V^itl  remember  right,  he  said  he  was  going  to  need 
the  money,  and  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  thing  over  with,  and  gave 
it  to  him. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  You  gave  him  tlie  first  $10,000  before  you  even 
had  a  note,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  trusted  him  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Benneit,  I  thought  he  needed  it  in  a  hurry.  When  I  gave 
him  the  $10,000,  he  said  "You  don't  have  to  do  that.  "Wait  until  you 
have  it  all." 

Mr.  Halley.  By  the  "all,"  what  did  he  mean?  Had  you  then 
decided  on  how  much  you  would  give  him  ? 

Mr.   Bennett.  Yes.     I   decided  on   about  $40,000   at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  decide  that?  Did  he  say  he  needed 
$40,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  approximately  what  he  said  he  needed 
at  the  time,  and  that  is  about  all  I  could  raise  anyway  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  testified  here  that  at  that  time  he  had  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  simply  felt  he  w^anted 
to  have  a  little  more  cash  handy,  w^ould  it  appear  that  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Will  you  repeat  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  He  testified  here  that  he  had  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  at  that  point,  in  cash,  in  a  box,  in  his  possession.  If 
he  told  you  he  needed  money  badly  at  that  time,  was  he  telling 
you  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  knoAv  whether  he  was  telling  me  the  truth 
or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  told  me  he  needed  some  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  obvious  that  he  didn't,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  telling  me  the  truth 
or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  to  go  borrow  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  "I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  to  him?  What  did  he 
have  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Nothing. 

]\lr.  Halley.  He  had  great  assets,  two  homes,  a  farm,  cash  money. 
You  liad  to  go  borrow  the  money,  and  you  didn't  even  say  to  the  man^ 
"Look,  if  I  lend  you  this  money,  I  will  have  to  borrow  it"  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  my  silly  pride,  or  something.  I 
just  didn't  do  it.    I  just  didn't  say  I  didn't  have  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  $40,000  isn't  something  to  be  proud  about.  He  could 
tell  how  much  money  generally  you  had.  You  didn't  live  like  a  very 
affluent  man,  did  you?    You  were  a  salaried  man,  weren't  you? 

]\Ir.  Bennett.  Yes. 

]VIr.  Halley.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  tell  him  at  the  time  where  you  were  going 
to  try  to  raise  the  money? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  didn^t. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  the  money  from  Johnston  and 
Silverberg?    Was  it  cash  that  they  turned  over  to  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  think  Johnston  gave  me  a  check  and  weired  me 
the  second  $10,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How^  did  you  get  it  from  Silverberg  ? 
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Mr.  Bkxxktt.  Silverberg  gave  me  a  check. 

Mr.  Kc)Kix>ox.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  1947  you  reported  a  gross  income 
of  about  $;30,8H(>.05,  and  your  bank  statements  indicate  that  you  de- 
posited during  that  year '$84,221.38.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  dif- 
ference ': 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  can't  be. 

Ml'.  KoBiNsoN.  Did  vou  borrow  money  during  that  year? 

Mr.  Bennett.  li)47^ 

Mr.  Roi5iNSON.  11)47. 

]\Ir.  Bennett.  Xo.    There  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  borrow  any  money  during  that  year? 

]\Ir.  Bennett.  To  tlie  best  of  my  recollection,  I  didn't. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  In  1948,  3'ou  showed  a  gross  income  of  $33,188.39, 
and  your  bank  deposit  slips  show  that  you  deposited  seventy-thou- 
sand-some-odd dollars. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Will  you  repeat  that  again,  now  ? 

Mr,  Robinson.  In  1948,  you  showed  a  gross  income  of  thirty-three- 
thousand-some-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  your  bank  deposits  show  that  j^ou  deposited 
$70,000. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  anj'  explanation  for  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  could  be.  That  is  the  year  that  I  borrowed  the 
$35,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  possibly  explain  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mistake  about 
1947. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  1947  account  there,  Mr.  Robin- 
son '.     Read  the  computation  again,  and  let's  see  if  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  1947,  you  reported  a  gross  income  of  $30,866.05, 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  bank  statements  indicate  you  made  deposits 
of  $84,221.38. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible.  There  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  computation. 

The  Chairman.  See,  j\Ir.  Amis,  if  you  can  find  that  bank  account. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  taken  from  his  bank  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  refresh  your  memory?  Here  are  three 
deposits,  one  of  $15,000  in  January  1947,  one  apparently  twenty-one- 
thousand-odd  dollars  in  March,  and  another  one  twenty-eight- 
thousand-odd  dollars  in  June. 

]Mr.  Bennett,  That  doesn't  refresh  my  memory;  no.  You  have 
some  deposit  slips  there,  don't  you  ?    Did  you  find  any  at  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  While  lie  is  looking  at  those,  let  me  ask  you  one 
or  two  things,  Mr.  Bennett. 

We  want  to  get  this  matter  straight,  and  it  just  does  not  stand  up 
that  you  would  be  loaning  a  man  $80,000,  with  your  means,  having 
to  borrow  $35,000  to  do  it,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason.  You 
say  you  had  known  Mr.  DeLucia  some  time,  but  you  knew  a  lot  of 
people  as  well  as  you  knew  him,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

68958 — 51 — pt.  5 20 
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The  Chairmax.  You  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  are  as  good  friends 
as  he  is? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  another  one  of  your  friends  could  come  around 
and  you  certainly  would  not  go  to  all  of  the  trouble  of  borrowing 
$35,000  and  tying  up  everything  you  have  in  one  loan  of  $80,000? 
There  must  have  been  some  special  kind  of  friendship  you  had  with 
him. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  reason  is  that  the  man  seemed  to  be  in  a  spot. 

The  Chairman,  xl  lot  of  people  get  in  a  spot.  A  lot  of  your  good 
friends  are  in  spots  off  and  on,  are  they  not,  but  vou  do  not  help  fhem 
out  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  haven't  had  anybody  to  be  in  that  kind  of  spot  be- 
fore. 

^The  Chairman.  Well,  he  was  not  suffering.    He  was  not  huno-ry. 
You  could  see  that,  could  you  not  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  a  farm.  He  at  least  had  a  place  to  sleep 
and  good  things  to  eat.  He  had  two  homes.  What  sort  of  spot  was 
he  on  ?  ^Y}\iit  was  this  spot  he  was  on,  and  why  did  you  go  to  such 
great  sacrifice  to  come  to  his  rescue  ? 

^   Mr.  Bennett.  He  had  to  deal  with  persons  of  good  reputation.    I 
]ust  helped  the  man  out  because  he  told  me  what  his  position  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  tied  your  whole  life's  earnings  up  in  one  loan 
to  a  fellow  who  just  wanted  to  make  some  improvements  on  his  farm? 
Mr.  Bennett.  It  doesn't  happen  to  be  all  my  money  in  this  case. 
The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  you  are  responsible  for  it. 
What  if  he  does  not  pay  you  ?    Are  you  going  to  have  to  pay  Mr 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Silverberg  just  the  same  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Absolutely. 
The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  your  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  but 

The  Chairman.  It  just  doesn't  ring  true.  You  can  tell  us  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  is  no  situation  other  than  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  man  just  told  me  he  needed  the  money  and  he  was 
m  a  spot  to  get  it,  and  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  make  this— I  asked  him 
'Why  don't  you  sell  the  farm  ?"  when  he  first  approached  me  about  the 
loan.  He  said,  "I  am  going  to  make  this  my  work.  This  is  going  to  be 
my  business  from  now  on." 

The  Chairman.  He  was  going  to  have  a  model  farm,  and  you  were 
willing  to  lend  somebody  that  you  did  not  know  any  better  than  you 
did  a  lot  of  other  people  $80,000  just  to  improve  his  farm  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  the  position  the  man  was  in,  which  was  a  little 
different  from  someone  else.  He  was  trying  to  make  good  after  his 
parole. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Johnston  take  this  stock  as  collateral  that 
you  offered  him  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  He  has  it  now  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  he  has. 
The  Chairman.  In  Sportsman's  Park  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
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« 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shares  did  he  get? 
Mr.  Bexnett.  One  hundred  and  eighty.  . 

The  CiiAiEMAN.  The  stock  has  a  par  vahie  of  only— you  paid  f or 
National  Jockey  Club  $25,000  for  210  shares.    He  has  one  hundred 

and  how  many?  t  ,     -.  ^r-    i  £ 

Mr  Benxett.  One  hundred  and  eighty,  but  I  had  2o  shares  from  a 
way  back  when  I  paid  $50  a  share  for  that  stock.  That  was  purchased  a 
way  back  in  1944,  approximately.  In  other  words,  if  I  paid  the  market 
value  on  that,  those  first  25  shares 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  This  was  not  even  your  stock.  This  belonged  to 
Josephine,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  That  is  correct. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  She  transferred  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  She  did. 

The  Chairmax.  As  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairmax.  You  took  your  wife's  stock  and  put  it  up  for  col- 
lateral for  a  loan  so  you  could  lend  money  to  a  man  who  just  wanted 
to  improve  his  farm?  . 

Mr.  Bexxett.  ^ly  wife  and  I  are  together  on  everything,  in  busi- 
ness matters  she  leaves  evervthing  up  to  me. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  want  to  let  this  record  state  that  you  got 
yourself  in  this  sort  of  situation  without  any  more  obligation  to  Mr. 
DeLucia  than  you  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  have  no  obligation  to  him. 

The  Chairmax.  What  did  he  have  on  you  ? 

Mr  Bexxett.  Nothing.    Nothing  on  me.    What  could  he  have  ? 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Johnston  knew  Mr.  De- 
Lucia  or  not? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  didn  t. 

The  Chairmax.  Or  Mr.  Silverberg? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  xls  far  as  I  know,  he  didn't. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  know  Harry  Eussell  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  No;  I  don't. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  vou  ever  been  m  any  trouble  yourselt «      ^ 

Mr.  Bexxett.  No— I  got  into  a  little  trouble  in  Miami  this  winter 
in  a  traffic  accident.  •  -i     . 

The  Chairmax.  I  mean  outside  of  a  traffic  accident. 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes.    About  25  or  26  years  ago. 

The  Chairmax.  Wliat  was  that  ?  i  .       • 

Mr  Bexxett.  When  I  was  about  20  years  old.    I  was  working  m 
a  restaurant,  and  somebodv  came  in  and  wanted  some  liquor.     He 
was  quite  a  big  fellow.    There  was  quite  a  big  noise  around  the  place. 
The  cook  said  to  give  it  to  him,  give  him  some  of  that  liquor  that  the 
fellow  who  owned  the  place  was  drinking.    So  I  gave  it  to  him.    Just 
as  that  happened,  these  policemen  walked  in;  and  I  was  arrested. 
The  Chairmax.  You  paid  a  fine  or  were  convicted  ^ 
Mr.  Bexxett.  No  ;  I  wasn't  convicted.     I  was  discharged. 
The  Chairmax.  You  were  discharged  ? 
Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Was  that  in  Chicago?  .-    i    ^v 

Mr  Bexxett  Yes.  It  was  an  incident  that  was  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  someone  else.  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  it  was 
forced. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  DeLucia  help  you  get  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Did  they  take  your  fingerprints  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  had  your  fingerprints  taken  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Not  for  any  purpose  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Bennett,  Not  for  anj^  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  born  here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  wasn't. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  born  in  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  Naples. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Six. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  come  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Your  family  came  directly  here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  DeLucia's  when 
you  came  here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  first  think  you  knew  Mr.  DeLucia? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  say  about  1915  or  1916,  around  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  did  you  live  from  him  then? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  may  have  been  a  block  or  two.     I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  father  and  Mr.  DeLucia  ever  in  busi- 
ness together? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  they  weren't. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  ever  any  business  transactions  between 
any  part  of  your  family  and  any  part  of  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  just  trying  to  look  for  the  extraordinary 
motive  for  this  thing,  Mr.  Bennett.  There  must  be  some  explanation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  know,  Senator,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  but  there  is 
no  motive  behind  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  explanation,  how  you  happened  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  the  circumstances  were  put  to  me,  I  merely  wenc 
out  of  my  way  to  do  somebody  a  favor. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that  on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  very,  very 
strange,  that  here  you,  a  salaried  man,  without  having  the  money  your- 
self, would  make  a  loan  to  a  man  with  two  homes  and  a  farm,  who  just 
wanted  to  improve  his  farm,  who  never  had  done  anything  particu- 
larly for  you,  and  you  were  not  obligated  to  him.  He  said  he  wanted 
some  money  to  improve  his  farm,  and  you  would  go  to  the  extent  of 
mortgaging  your  wife's  stock,  borrowing  $35,000,  and  tying  up  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  your  estate  to  lend  him  $80,000.  You  have  not 
gotten  any  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  other  investments,  you  put  them  in  stocks 
and  real-estate  transactions,  and  you  have  gotten  pretty  good  returns. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  expect  to  get  the  interest  on  it  when  it  is  due. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  even  know  whether  the  house  is  insured 
or  not,  how  much  it  is  insured  for.  f^^,.^^,,     -Ra 

Mr  Bennett.  I  left  those  things  strictly  up  to  the  attorney.  Me 
was  supposed  to  check  all  of  that.    I  presume  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  collateral  did  you  give  Silverberg^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  didn't  give  any  collateral. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  gave  him  a  note? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  interest  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  interest  at  all. 

Mr  Halley.  What  did  vou  tell  Silverberg? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  just  told  him  I  needed  it  for  an  investment. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  just  gave  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  give  you  a  check  or  cash  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  gave  me  a  check.  .^  ,      ,      . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  to  pay  it  back  at  any 

particular  time?  ,  -r .  i  i  i  •     t         ^A 

Mr  Bennett.  It  is  a  demand  note,  and  as  soon— I  told  him  1  would 
pay  it  back  just  as  soon  as  I  could.  There  really  was  no  definite  time 
on  it,  but  he  expects  it.    He  expects  it  very  shortly,  I  imagine.  - 

Mr  H  VLLEY.  He  didn't  want  to  know  what  kind  ot  investment  i 
Mr.  Bennett.  He  didn't  ask  me  particularly  what  kind  of  invest- 
ment.   He  has  loaned  me  money  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  Fuller  Warren 

in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  one  cent.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  assist  Bill  Johnston  m  any  of  the  campaign 

activities 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  campaign  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  John  Rush? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  do.  •  ,    t  i      x.     t,  5 

Mr  Halley.  What  is  vour  relationship  with  John  Unsiii  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  Just  from  seeing  him  around  Mr.  Johnston,  that  is 

alL 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  the  attorney  tor 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  the  Jacksonville  Kennel  C  lub. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  vour  position  with  the  Kennel  Club  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  tlie  Jacksonville  Kennel  Club  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  .  .,,    x    1  n    rr        i 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  have  any  position  with  Jacksonville  Kennel 

Club.' 

Mr.  Halley.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Bennett.  A  sort  of  advisory  capacity. 

Mr  Halley.  What  do  vou  mean,  in  an  advisory  capacity  i 

Mr  Bennett.  I  mean'  in  the  accounting  field,  anything  m  the 
accounting  field,  but  I  don't  have  any  position  there.  I  get  $oOO  a 
year  for  2  or  3  years  out  of  there,  I  think.  _    ^     ^      ,      .  .,      t    i 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  consult  with  Rush  about  the  Jackson- 
ville Kennel  Club  ?  .  ,  ^   ,  . 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  not  unless  it  would  be  a  tax  matter  or  an 

accounting  matter. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  3^011  ever  consult  -syith  him  about  the  Miami 
Kennel  Club  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.     We  have  an  attorney  at  Miami  Beach,  Carl 
T.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  brought  you  to  the  Miami  Kennel  Club,  Eddie 
O'Hare? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  year,  1932  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  1932,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Capone  down  there,  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  the  bookkeeping  for  the  Miami  Kennel 
Club  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owned  it  in  1932  ? 
^  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare,  and  Mr.  Patton  had  a  greater  interest 
in  there,  and  Mrs.  Highland,  Mr.  O.  P.  Smith;  Carl  T.  Hoffman  had 
an  interest;  Frank  Anderson  had  an  interest.  I  judge  there  were 
about  25  or  30  stockholders  at  that  time.  Steve  Hannegan  had  an 
interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owned  the  majority  or  controlling  interest? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare  had  the  controlling  interest,  I  believe, 
or  not  quite. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  had  the  control  of  the  Sportsman's  Park  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare  and  Mr.  Patton  combined  would  have 
had  controlling  interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time • 

Mr.  Benneit.  But  neither  one  would  have  control  otherwise. 

Mr  Halley.  At  that  time,  did  you  have  any  relationship  with 
any  of  the  other  kennel  clubs  located  anywhere  else  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  j-ear  is  that  ? 

]Mr.  Halley.  1932. 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  subsequently  have  a  relationship  with  any  of 
theother  Kennel  Clubs? 

Mr  Bennett.  Yes,  in  1932 1  was  asked  to  come  to  Florida,  to  Miami, 
and  that  was  my  first  connection  with  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  kennel  clubs  were  vou  associated  with 
at  ally  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  one  in  Taunton,  ]\Iass.  I  was  there  from  1935 
to  1939. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owned  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare,  Mr.  Egan,  and  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  can't  remember  who  thev  were.  There  were  some 
Massachusetts  stockholders.  Mr.  Egan  was  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders.    I  believe  he  had  50  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  Mr.  O'Hare  have  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  O'Hare  and  others  had  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  with  Mv.  O'Hare  the  day  he  was  murdered? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  happened?     Was  he  at  the  race  track? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  he  was  out  at  the  race  track  that  day. 
Mr.  Halley.  With  you  ?  ,        ,     ,     1 1.     •         ^t, 

Mr  Bennett.  AVith  myself  and  anyone  else  who  had  business  there 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  was  there?     I  take  it  this  is  m  the  oflices  ot 

the  track  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  AAlio  was  there?  w^i^=  ^  To 

Mr.  Bennett.  Miss  Caravetta,  myself,  an  auditor  trom  VVolt  &  L^o. 

here  in  Chicago;  Mr.  Patton  was  there;  I  believe  Mr.  Johnston  was 

there,  too.     I  don't  know  of  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  O'Hare  left  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  take  his  pistol  with  him  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  his  pistol. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  pistol,  didn't  he? 

Mv.  Bennett.  I  don't  know.  .      ■,       r^     o 

Mr  Halley.  Didn't  he  keep  it  right  there  in  the  oflice  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  From  what  I  can  remember,  Mr.  O'Hare  never  car- 

^  ^  Mr!  Halley.  You  have  heard  that  he  had  a  pistol  at  the  office,  haven't 


vou 


Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  heard  that  that  particular  day  he  had  a  pistol 

at  the  office ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't.  i  -n    n  •     ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who  might  have  killed  liim « 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  down  the  street  with  him  < 

Mr.  Benne'i^'.  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  in  the  office.  It  was  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  and  I  was  just  closing  the  books.  We  had  the 
auditoi  from  Wolf  &  Co.  and  were  just  in  the  normal  business  pro- 
cedure of  making  up  the  audit  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  that  Patton  was  known  as  the  boy 
mayor  of  Burnham  ? 

Mr.  Benneit.  Yes.  ■  t   ,t     r^ 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  the  reputation  of  Burnham  with  the  Capone 

Syndicate  ?  ,     i      ^  -n       i 

Air  Bennett.  I  don't  know  much  about  Burnliam. 
:Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  it  was  a  wide  open  place  run  by  the  Capone 

Mr.  Bexnei-f.  I  had  heard  it.  I  never  frequented  those  places,  and 
I  wouldn't  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr  Halley.  You  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  didn  t  you  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  :My  knowledge  would  be  strictly  from  news- 
paper knowledsfe.  ,      , 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  with  Patton  and  Ricca  together  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  Never. 

]Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  them  together  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Ricca? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  never  did. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Who  owned  the  restaurant  in  which  you  were  ar- 
rested ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  A  man  by  tlie  name  of  Pucchi,  I  think  his  name  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  go  to  work  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  same  time,  I  had  a  newspaper  route  in  the 
morning  that  took  me  about  4  hours.  After  that  I  went  to  school.  I 
went  to  Grain  College  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then  I  went  to  work  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  as  clerk 
in  the  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  your  supervisor? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Eberman,  the  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
the  manager  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  stayed  there  until  1928  or  1929  or  1927,  I  don't 
remember  what  it  was.  Then  I  got  a  full  bookkeeper's  position  at 
Charles  Emrich  &  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  stayed  there  until  they  went  bankrupt  in  1929. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  their  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  pill  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  where  did  you  work  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then — that  was  after  the  crash  and  the  depression. 
I  solicited  accounts  for  a  collection  agency,  and  took  just  about  any 
job  I  could  get  to  get  along,  because  my  family  was  not  in  very  good 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  your  family  since  improved  in  circumstances  or 
is  your  father  still  a  poor  man  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  still  a  poor  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  ever  go  out  with  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  gone  out  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  restaurant  with  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  a  restaurant  with  him  ?     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  go  to  his  house? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  has  never  come  to  yours  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.     I  don't  have  any  home  here. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often? 
that  is  when  he  got  out  of  jail. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  at  your  father's  house  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  very  often,  but  I  have  seen  him  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  times  since  1945  ?     Let  us  say  1947,  because 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  believe  I  have  seen  him  there  since. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  only  relationship  is  that  you  go  to  his  home,  is 
that  right,  to  Ricca's  home,  about  twice  a  year?  " 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  have  dinner  there? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  had  dinner  there ;  yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  of  ten  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Not  very  often;  occasionally. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  other  times  you  just  dropped  by  to  pay  your 
respects  ? 

Mr.  Benneti\  That  is  all.  .  .    •  -i  .     » 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  that  before  Ricca  went  to  jail,  too? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  used  to  visit  him  occasionally. 
Mr.  Halley.  About  on  the  same  basis  ? 
Mr.  Benneit.  Just  about  the  same  basis. 
Mr.  Halley.  About  once  or  twice  a  year  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  always  to  have  a  meal;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right.  o     ^m    * 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  would  you  do  when  you  got  there?     What 
would  you  talk  about? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Social. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  take  your  wife? 
ISIr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  never  came  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  no  home  here.     I  have  no  home  that  I  can 
entertain  in.  i     ,  i 

Mr.  Halley.  You  spend  some  time  here  each  year ;  don  t  you  5 
Mr.  Bennett,  Yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  At  Sportsman's  Park  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  live  with  my  mother-in-law  at  3809  West  End 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  she  have  an  apartment? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  large  an  apartment? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Four  rooms. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  realize  that  your  testimony  amounts  to 
perjurv?    Don't  vou  realize  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.' I  am  sorry.    Your  are  asking  me  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  telling  you.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  realize  the  testimony  that  is  completely  in- 
credible is  perjurious? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  after  you  talked  with  Ricca,  DeLucia, 
about  his  wanting  to  borrow  all  this  money,  who  did  you  advise  with 
about  it  ?    Did  you  talk  with  your  father  about  it  ? 
Mr,  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  talk  with  about  it? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  talked  to  my  wife  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  whether  this  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  or 
not  ?    You  didn't  mention  it  to  your  father  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  didn't.    My  father  is  too  old  for  that. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  several  brothers  and  sisters  around 
here  ? 

Mr.  Bennett,  I  have  two  brothers ;  yes. 
The  Chairman,  Where  do  they  live? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Three  brothers.    They  live  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  friends  of  DeLucia? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  particnhirly,  any  more  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  had  any  business  connections  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  they  haven't. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  your  brothers  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  but  your  wife? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  two  of  your  decided  to  lend  him  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right.  I  am  the  only  one  who  would  be  able 
to  go  into  a  transaction  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  thought  you  miffht  advise  with  some- 
body about  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  whether  you  could 
afford  to  tie  up  all  that  amount  of  money  with  one  man. 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  the  proper  security,  I  didn^t  think  there  was 
any  risk. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  anybody  about  whether  LeLucia  really 
needed  the  money  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't  ask  anyone  else.  I  didn't  think  anybody 
would  know  but  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  him  for  a  financial  statement  to  show 
what  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belong  to  any  organization  that  DeLucia 
belongs  to  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Any  secret  society? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  of  any  secret  societies. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  DeLucia 'was  in  the  penitentiary,  did  he 
write  you  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  where  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

J3^^ S^^'^^^^^"^^"  "^^^^  y*^^"'  lawyer  also  represent  him? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  lawyer  in  Chicago  who  handles  your 
matters?  "^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  Joseph  Butler. 
The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  here? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

.    J}^^  Chairman.  All  you  got  him  to  do  was  just  to  get  up  the  papers, 
IS  that  right  ?  o        i         r-  r-      > 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  to  get  up  the  papers  and  check  to  see  that  there 
were  no  Government  liens,  because  I  thought  there  was  a  possibility 
of  (Tovernment  liens  on  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  title  check  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  a  title  guaranty? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  left  that  strictly  up  to  the  attorney  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  good  title. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  down  to  Indiana  to 
check  tlie  title,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  did.  .  ,     . 

Mr.  Chairman.  Do  you  have  some  certificate  stating  the  title  is 

^^Ir  Bennett.  I  don't  know.  Those  things  I  generally  leave  up  to 
the  attorney.  Every  real  estate  transaction  I  ever  was  m,  I  always 
let  the  attorney  decide  whether  the  title  was  good  or  not 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  attorney  give  you  a  letter  that  the  title  was 

good  ? 

Mr  Bennett.  I  think  he  did.     I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  such  a  letter,  Mr.  Robinson  { 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  we  don't  have  one. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  lawyer  { 

lAx.  Bennett.  Joseph  J.  Butler. 

:^lr.    Robinson.  Do    you    know    what    his    residence    or   business 

address  is  ^  .      i 

Mr  Bennett.  I  think  it  is  231  South  La  Salle,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Mr.  Halley.  Call  him  on  the  phone  and  see  if  you  can  get  him  to 

come  over  here.  ,  .       .      t     i  •       •   i.    4.i,-„ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  for  looking  into  this 

matter  for  you? 

Mr  Bennett.  Two-hundred-some-odd  dollars. 

The  Ch  airman.  Why  did  you  not  make  Mr.  DeLucia  pay  some  ot  it « 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  second  time.  I  did.  It  was  just  an  oversight  the 
first  time.     He  was  my  lawyer  and  I  paid  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mercer? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he ?  .m    at  ^-       i -d     i. 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Mercantile  National  Banii 
in  Miami  Beach.  ,  ^  ^         ^^.        „ 

Mr  Robinson.  Do  you  know  why  he  would  be  calling  from  your 
telephone  number  in  Miami  Beach  to  the  Continental  Trust  Co.  on 

May  19  of  this  year  %  . ,    .     •     x     .-i    4. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  must  have  been  m  relation  to  that  wire  tor  that 

money.  „ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  was  he  calling  from  your  home « 

Air  Bennett.  My  home?  Oh,  the  telephone  call  was  charged  to 
my  home.  My  wife  was  at  the  bank,  and  the  telephone  was  charged 
to'  my  home  telephone.  , 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bennett,  how  do  you  know  you  were  the  only 
one  that  DeLucia  could  turn  to  to  get  this  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  he  told  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  ,     . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Mr.  DeLucia  ever  buy  any  paintings  from  your 

father?  .       ,      , 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  he  did,  quite  some  time  back. 
Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  did  he  buy  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  he  paid  for  them? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  at  this  time  until  8 :  45  this  evening. 
(Thereupon,  at  5 :  30  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  8 :  45  p.  m.,  of 
the  same  day.) 

EVENING  SESSION 

(At  8 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  i-econvened  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Butler,  will  you  stand  up  and  be  sworn. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  BUTLER,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  been  looking  at  some  loans  on  which  I  be- 
lieve you  handled  the  legal  work,  loans  by  Hugo  Bennett  to  Paul 
DeLucia.  Can  you  tell  us  all  about  it  ?  Just  start  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  us  the  whole  story. 

First,  state  your  full  name  and  address  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Butler.  Joseph  J.  Butler,  105  West  Adams,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Hallet.  To  complete  the  record,  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Butler.  About  a  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Bennett  walked  into  my 
office  and  asked  me  to  prepare  a  note.  He  said  he  wanted  to  lend  money 
to  a  Mr.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  be  more  precise  on  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  though,  because  that 
mortgage  was  recorded.  I  recorded  it  myself  or  had  it  recorded  by 
the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  property  was  located.  I 
wouldn't  even  know  the  month  ojffhand.  At  any  rate,  when  he  first 
mentioned  tlie  name  to  me  I  did  not  associate  the  name  with  DeLucia, 
with  the  man  we  read  about  in  the  paper  as  Eicca. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  DeLoucheea  or  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  D-e-L-u-c-i-a.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  pronounce 
it.  He  told  me  the  amount  of  monej^  he  wanted  to  lend  to  DeLucia^ 
whatever  his  name  is,  and  wanted  me  to  prepare  a  note.  I  advised  him 
that  he  should  have  security  for  the  note  and  therefore  he  should 
have  a  trust  deed,  a  mortgage  on  the  property  to  secure  the  note. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  your  idea  or  his,  the  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  was  mine.  I  believe,  and  he  agreed  with  me  immedi- 
ately and  said  that  was  Avhat  he  had  in  mind  whei.  he  mentioned  the 
note. 

He  asked  me  how  long  it  would  take.  I  told  him  approximately  a 
week.  I  said  that  Mr.  DeLucia  would  have  to  come  in  with  his  wife. 
She  was  also  in  title.  Oh,  no,  I  first  said  I  would  have  to  check  the 
title.  I  remember  now.  And  see  if  he  had  a  good  title  and  have 
the  abstract  brought  up  to  date,  to  see  if  the  security  was  good,  which 
is  the  usual  thing  in  mortgages,  naturally.  I  did  so.  I  examined 
the  abstract  myself.     He  had  no  guaranty  policy  because  I  don't 
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believe  there  is  a  guaranty  policy  company  in  that  county.  I  advised 
Mr  Bennett  the  securitv  then  was  good,  that  there  were  no  liens 
asainst  that  property.  A  week  later  I  had  Mr.  DeLucia  come  m  my 
office  to  sign  the  instrument.  As  a  matter  of  passing  l^ere  my  stenog- 
rapher recognized  him  and  wouldn't  notarize  him.  We  had  to  take 
the  instrument  out  some  place  else  to  have  it  notarized  Then  alter 
I  recorded  the  instrument  I  so  notified  Mr.  Bennett,  and  he  brought  a 
check  into  my  office  in  the  sum  of  $40,000,  and  Mr.  DeLucia  picked 
that  check  up,  I  imagine  the  next  day  or  2  days  after  I  received  the 
check  from  Mr.  Bennett.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  two  transactions,  were  there  not? 

Mr  Butler.  Yes,  that  was  the  first  transaction. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  check  for  $40,000. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Drawn  bv  whom  to  whom  ? 

Air  Butler.  I  don't  even  remember  who  was  on  the  check.  1 
presume  it  was  Mr.  Bennett  who  signed  the  check.  It  was  made  out 
to  Paul  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  delivered  in  your  office  i  .        ^ 

Mr  Butler.  Left  in  mv  office.  Mr.  Ricca  picked  it  up  a  few  days 
after  I  informed  Mr.  Beiinett  that  the  mortgage  was  of  record  and 
that  Mr.  DeLucia  had  a  good  title  to  the  property  securing  that  loan. 
That  is  one  transaction.  d^^nnnn? 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  one  check,  are  you  sure,  tor  ^40,000 « 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  not  sure.  Naturally  I  didn't  deposit  it.  It 
wasn't  made  out  to  me.  i      i    ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  know.     Was  it  in  one  check  or  two  checks  ( 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  recall.  I  should,  because  I  am  not  used  to 
handling  $40,000  deals.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  delivered  the  money  against  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  Butler.  Right.     Then  evidently  there  was  going  to  be  another 

loan  because i    ,    c    •  -i 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  the  other  loan,  let's  hmsh  up 
about  this  one.     Was  this  first  loan  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 

farm?  .     _ 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  it  was  secured  by  a  piece  of  property  m  Long 
Beach,  Ind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  going  up  there  on  vacation, 
and  I  went  and  looked  the  property  over  first  so  I  could  advise  Mr. 
Bennett  whether  in  mv  opinion  I  thought  it  was  worth  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  want  you  to  advise  him  whether  it  was 
worth  $40,000  or  not  ?     Did  he  ask  you? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  mentioned  I  was  going  up  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  because  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  his  $40,000 
could  be  gotten  back  in  case  there  was  a  foreclosure  or  some  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  make  an  abstract  of  title? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did.  In  LaPorte  County,  Ind.,  I  ordered  the  abstract 
companv  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  abstract  of  title  made  by  an  abstract 
company  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  By  LaPorte  County  Abstract  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  abstract  or  the  report  come  to? 
Did  it  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Butler.   Yes ;  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  'What  did  you  do  with  it? 
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Mr.  Butler.  I  read  it  over  and  gave  an  opinion  to  Mr.  Bennett 
that  Mr.  DeLucia  had  a  good  title  based  on  that  abstract. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  him  a  letter '( 
^  Mr.  Butler.  Xo  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  gave  him  a  written  opinion, 
either.    Yon  see,  there  was  a  relationship  there  between  Bennett  and 
I.    I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  kid.     That  is  why  he  came  into  my 
office,  I  believe,  to  give  me  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  represented  him  before? 
Mr.  Butler.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  call  or  did  you  hear  he  was  coming  or  did 
he  just  come  in  cold  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  really  remember.  I  presume  he  called  and 
said  I  will  be  m  at  a  certain  time  because  he  might  not  have  cauo-ht 
me  in  the  office  otherwise.  '^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  him  frequentlv  since  you  were  kids 
together  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  hadn't  seen  him  from  the  time  I  was  approximately 
21  or  so  until  about  5  years  ago.  I  didn't  know  he  was  connected 
with  the  race  track  at  the  time.     I  did  hear  he  was  an  auditor,  but 

I  didn't  know 

The  Chairman.  But  you  hadn't  liad  any  contact  with  liim  over 
a  period  of  how  many  years?  When  you  were  -21,  and  then  you  saw 
him  5  years  ago.    How  old  are  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  was  more  than  5  years  ago.  I  saw  him  before  I 
was  married.  I  would  say  I  got  in  contact  with  him  again,  or  vice 
versa,  approximately  1942  or  1943,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  span  of  about  how  many  years  when 
you  didn't  see  him  or  have  any  contact  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  might  have  bumped  into  him  out  in  the  West  Side 
where  I  lived  in  the  neighborhod.  He  lived  out  there  and  courted 
a  young  lady  out  there  whom  I  had  courted  prior  to  the  time  he 
married  her.  I  bumped  into  him  in  front  of  Power's  Restaurant  or 
soineplace  maybe  once  or  twice  a  year  and  talked. 

The  Chairman.   How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  bar  ? 
Mr.  Butler.   1932. 

The  Chairman.  Back  to  the  abstract  of  title,  you  got  what  com- 
pany to  make  the  abstract? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  it  was  the  LaPorte  Title  Co.  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  one  there  which  makes  abstract  of  title  for  those  vacation 
resorts  and  Long  Beach  property.    I  could  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  guarantee  the  title  or  do  they  just  make 
an  abstract  ? 

_    Mr.  Butler.  They  just  make  an  abstract.    To  my  knowledge,  there 
is  no  guaranty  company  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  them  or  did  he  pay  them  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  I  Avas  billed  by  the  company,  and  when  I 
settled  on  a  fee  with  Mr.  Bennett  I  added  that  amount  of  the  ab- 
stract bill,  which  I  believe  was  approximately  $20,  to  my  fee,  makino- 
a  total  of  $225— $200  and  $25  expense.  -^        '  ^        ' 

I  presume  I  also  charged  him  to  record  that  mortgage,  because  I 
mailed  the  mortgage  down  for  recording  and  was  billed  for  that  also. 
That  was  about  $5  more. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Halley. 
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Mr.  Haixey.  Going  along  on  that  first  mortgage,  had  you  been 
seeing  Mr  Bennett  frequently  upon  your  resumption  of  friendship  i 
Mr.  Butler.  Quite  frequently.    Yes.    He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Mr  H\LLEY.  Do  you  have  other  business  together? 
Mr.  Butler.  No.    That  is  the  only  business,  I  believe,  that  I  ever 

did  for  Mr.  Bennett.  ,  ,  .      .  .,  ... 

:Mr.  Halley.  You  never  represented  him  m  any  other  matter? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did.    I  had  another  mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  .  -,-,    . 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  had  seen  each  other  socially  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes.  We  had  been  out  together.  I  know  his  wife 
quite  well.     He  knows  my  wife.     We  were  all  kids  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  vou  visit  them  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;'I  was  only  down  there  once.  I  haven't  visited 
them  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  see  them  when  they  were  up  here  m 

Chicago? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  right.    I  knew  his  brother,  also. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened,  did  he  call  you  up  and  say  he  wanted 
you  to  work  out  a  loan  or  something  ?  How  did  he  happen  to  come  to 
your  office  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  listed  in  the  phone  book.  He  probably  had  seen 
me  around  for  several  years  previously.  He  knew  I  was  a  lawyer. 
When  he  first  came  in,  I  presumed  it  was  an  ordinary  mortgage,  that 
he  was  loaning  a  little  money  to  a  friend  and  wanted  security  for 
it  just  in  case. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  made  the  point  that  you  mentioned  the 
security.    "V^Tio  was  it  who  mentioned  the  security  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  He  mentioned  a  note,  and  then  I  mentioned  the  mort- 
gage, and  he  said :  "That  is  what  I  wanted— the  mortgage." 

Mr.  Halley.  How  could  you  mention  a  mortgage  unless  you  knew 
there  was  some  real  estate  involved  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  wanted  security.  He  wanted  me  to  draw  a  note  for 
$40,000,  and  I  said :  "For  that  kind  of  money,  even  though  it  is  a  deal 
with  a  friend,  as  you  have  told  me,  I  still  say  that  you  should  have 
security.-'  He  agreed  with  me  immediately  and  said,  "There  is  secu- 
rity here."  The  man  has  some  very  expensive  properties,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  put  them  up  as  security.  ^Mr.  Bennett  wanted  protection 
in  his  loan.    Of  that  I  am  convinced. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  state  the  reason  for  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  didn't  ask.  .     ,     .  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  inspect  any  of  the  other  properties  besides  the 

House  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  this  point,  when  you  first  talked  with  him 
about  security,  was  it  determined  what  security  he  was  going  to  have, 
whether  it  would  be  a  farm  or  a  house.  He  said  he  wanted  to  get  some 
security  after  you  suggested  it.  Then  he  said  he  was  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Ricca  would  be  willing  to  put  up  some  security.  Then,  was  there 
a  further  meeting  about  what  security  was  going  to  be  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  there  wasn't.  I  take  credit,  naturally,  for  sug- 
gesting security.  I  believe  it  was  in  his  mind  when  he  came  to  my 
office. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  a  description  of  the  property  he  was 
going  to  get  security  on? 

Mr.  Butler.  He  asked  me  what  I  needed,  and  then  he  went  out 
and  came  back  a  day  or  so  later  with  the  old  abstract  brought  up  to 
approximately  3  or  4  years  prior  to  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Halley.  But,  at  this  first  conversation  before  he  came  back, 
did  you  review  the  various  securities  that  might  be  offered  and  then 
decide  on  this  house? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  He  had  seen  the  house  and  had  told  me  he  was 
satisfied  that  that  was  f)]enty  of  security.  He  asked  me  when — I  told 
him,  by  chance,  I  was  going  up  there  the  following  week  end,  invited 
to  a  party  at  Long  Beach,  and  he  said  to  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  if  you 
agree  with  me  as  to  its  value. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  by  any  chance  mention  that  there  were  other 
properties  that  could  also  be  security  or  was  this  thing  fixed  in  his 
mind  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  was  sufficient.  He  did  not  mention  any  other. 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Mr.  DeLucia  had  this  farm  in  Kendall 
County.     I  did  not  even  know  that  existed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  say  he  came  back  a  few  days  later  with  an 
abstract,  and  you  hired  this  title  company? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes.  I  delivered  them  personally  to  the  title  company 
while  I  was  away  on  that  1-day  holiday. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  in  your  files  the  abstract  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  No;  I  have  not.     I  surrendered  that  abstract  to — I 
believe  I  gave  that  back  to  Mr.  Bennett.    I  believe  he  was  going  to  give 
it  back  to  Mr.  liicca.    I  am  not  sure  of  that.    It  is  out  of  my  lumds 
after  one  of  the  two  of  them  got  that  abstract. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  of  the  two.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Kicca  got  it 
directly  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  ever  met  Mr.  Ricca  before  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life.  0 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Ricca  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  When  he  walked  into  my  office  at  my  request.    I  asked 
Mr.  Bennett  to  get  hold  of  him  to  come  in  and  sign  the  mortgage.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  day  he  came  in  I  didn't  have  the  mortgage 
ready.    Something  else  had' come  up  and  I  was  busy.    I  asked  then  if 
he  could  come  back  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  he  did.    He  came  in  with 
his  wife.    They  then  signed  the  mortgage. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  sign  a  note  also  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  note  called  for  interest  to  be  paid;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  remember  now.    I  didn't  make  a  copy  of  the 
note. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  it  for  4I/2  percent? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  am  quite  sure  there  must  have  been  interest. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  some  provision  that  the  interest  just 
didn't  have  to  be  paid?     There  seems  to  be  no  definite  date.    Was 
there  any  discussion  of  that? 

Mr.  Butler.  None  whatsoever.  If  I  remember  correctly,  there  was 
interest  supposed  to  be  paid  and  added  on  to  the  principal  at  the  end  of 
the  term  or  else  a  yearly  payment,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  we  have  the  mortgage  ?    Is  this  the  first  mortgage  ? 
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Mr.  Butler.  I  almost  lost  my  job  because  of  this  mortgage. 

MrBL™.' The^otli^^^  partner  in  my  office  didn't  like  my  name  to 

be  associated  with  Ricca's,  ind  the  Chicago  Tribune  happened  to  check 

ll  pioi  ert^^      Long  Beach,  and  he  didn't  like  i^t     He.is  a  corpora  ion 

awyrrepiesentino" banks  and  things  and  didn't  think  I  should  be 

associated  with  these  people.     He  didn't  mean  Bennett,  now.     He 

meant  what  is  known  as  a  public  enemy.  •     •      i         ^.i_ 

Theie  is  interest  here.     If  they  fail  to  pay  the  principal  or  the 

'""MfH  VLLEY   Here  is  the  note,  which  may  refresh  your  recollection. 

Mr!  B™;  It  is  the  real  note,  too;  isn't  it?  This  is  not  a  copy. 
This  is  the  real  note. 

^Ir.  Halley.  I  hope  so. 

Mr  Butler.  Four  and  a  half  percent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  will  note  that  the  provisions  for  payment  were 

crossed  out.  -,,   „  .  i       j. 

Mr  Butler.  "Payable  annually"  is  crossed  out. 
Mr   Halley.  That  is  right.     So,  there  is  no  definite  statement  as 
toVhen  the  interest  is  to  be  paid;  is  that  right?  _i,  t  Pinflpr 

Air  Butler.  This  note  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  to  Joseph  J .  butlei , 
trustee,  of  even  date,  and  is  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  41/2  percent 
per  annum  after  maturity.  It  is  Wo  percent  per  annum,  but  no  date 
as  to  when  the  interest  is  paid ;  that  is  correct.  I  don't  remember  why 
it  was  stricken  out.     I  must  have  had  a  reason. 

]SIr.  Halley.  The  note  is  a  5-year  note ;  is  that  correct « 
Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  so.  ,    n  .1  i       ff^., 

Mr  Halley.  Did  you  discuss  with  your  client  at  all  the  usual  mattei 
of  amortization  of  a  mortgage,  of  receiving  interest  payments  quarterly 
or  annually? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did.  . 

Mr  Halley.  What  was  that  discussion  ^ 

Mr  Butler.  I  don't  remember  offhand.  It  was  a  general  conversa- 
tion "  I  know  I  must  have  questioned  him  about  the  amount  ot  the 
interest.  I  could  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  made  the  statement 
he  was  going  to  collect  the  principal  and  the  interest  f  ^  og^theT  at 
the  end  of  the  5-year  period.  He  did  think.  though-I  believe  at  the 
time  he  did  say  he  would  be  willing  to  receive  full  payment  any  time 
prior  to  that  if  the  mortgagor  saw  fit. 

Mr  Hvlley.  Now,  turning  to  the  actual  delivery  of  the  mortgage, 
you  say  they  came  in  one  day  and  the  mortgage  wasn't  ready. 
Mr.  "Butler.  That  is  right. 
Mr  Halley.  Did  they  come  back  the  next  day  ( 
Mr".  Butler.  I  believe  I  asked  them  at  the  time  to  give  me  a  tew 
more  days.     He  came  in,  I  think,  2  days  later. 

Mr.  Halley.  Two  days  later.  .      ,^  ,,  •    •        . 

Uv  Butler.  At  which  time  I  had  it  prepared.  Yoii  see  this  is  not  a 
simple  Illinois  form.  We  had  no  forms  around.  Believe  it  or  not, 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  form  like  that.  The  store  in  our  building  which 
orders  them,  I  believe,  was  out  of  them  at  the  time. 
Mr  Halley.  Wliy  didn't  you  use  the  simple  form  i 
Mr.  Butler.  That  is  Uie  simple  form  of  an  Indiana  mortgage; 
isn't  it? 

68958— 51— pt.  5 21 
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Mr.  Halley.  Yes ;  it  is  printed  in  Fort  Wayne.  When  they  came 
back  2  days  later,  you  had  Paul  and  Nancy  DeLiicia  simi  this« 

Mr.  Butler.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  to  take  them  downstairs  to  get  it  acknowl- 
edged by  another  notary  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  I  did  not.  My  girl  had  heard  and  was  quite 
excited  about  a  man  of  that  prominence  coming  into  the  office.  I  don't 
have  very  many  criminal  cases.  Our  girl  told  me  she  didn't  care  to 
acknowledge  it.  I  remember  I  was  quite  put  out  about  it,  but  she 
didn't  care  to;  so  I  didn't  force  the  issue.  So  I  told  Mr.  DeLucia  he 
would  have  to  take  it  to  some  notary  he  knew  and  have  him  acknowl- 
edge it.  I  didn't  want  to  ask  a  strange  girl  to  acknowledge  something 
that  my  own  girl  wouldn't  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  come  back  the  same  day  with  the  mortoage 
acknowledged  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he  came  back  the  followino- 
day.  "" 

Mr.  Halley.  At  this  time  did  you  have  the  check  for  $40,000  in  your 
pocket,  on  your  desk  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  should  remember  the  answer  to  that,  with  that  much 
money  involved.  I  know  I  never  deposited  it  or  put  it  away.  I  fig- 
ured it  was  safe  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  he  came  back  the  second  day  he  gave  you  the 
mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  handing  him  a  check  ?  Just  what  hap- 
pened ?  Did  he  come  into  your  office  with  Mrs.  DeLucia  this  time  or 
alone  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  he  was  with  Mrs.  DeLucia  because  it  seems 
to  stick  in  my  memory  that  I  went  to  hand  it  to  her  and  I  said,  "No, 
I  had  better  not" ;  and  I  turned  and  handed  it  to  him  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  might  have  handed  it  to  her,  but  I  am  sure  they  w^ere  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  check  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  mortgage — you  are  an  attorney  and  probably  a 
careful  attorney  from  the  way  you  have  been  talking. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did  not  draw  that  check  myself,  of  course.  It  was 
just  brouglit  in  to  me.  I  think  in  that  case — I  don't  know  why,  but 
I  have  the  idea  that  it  was  to  one  of  them.  Even  though  I  am  a'  care- 
ful lawyer,  I  believe  in  that  case  I  probably  w^ould  have  O.  K.'d  it. 
They  would  both  endorse  it,  maybe. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  not  sure  who  it  was  payable  to? 

IS'Ir.  BuBLER.  If  I  may  take  a  guess  I  will  say  to  both, 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  are  not  sure  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure.  If  I  were  a  betting  man,  I 
would  say  "yes." 

Mr.  Halley.  It  w^as  a  check  made 

]Mr.  Butler.  Mav  I  see  the  note,  please?  Maybe  I  can  refresh  my 
memory.  I  am  almost  sure.  I  would  have  to  see  it.  I  am  almost 
sure  it  w^as  made  out  to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  in  your  ordinary  practice  of  the  law  find  you 
have  a  good  memory  for  the  details  of  transactions?  I  don't  want 
to  put  you  on  the  spot.    I  am  just  trying  to  find  out. 
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Mr.  Butler.  I  mulerstand.  Some  stand  out  in  my  mind  and  others 
don't.    My  mind  isn't  particularly  good. 

Air  Ha'lley.  Does  this  one  stand  out? 

Mr  Butler.  Most  of  the  details.    I  was  quite  excited. 

Mr  Halley.  It  was  a  large  amount  of  money  for  you  to  handle. 

Mr  Butler.  You  don't  have  Eicca  walking  into  our  office  every 
day  either.  The  elevator  bov  was  even  looking  at  him.  I  am  a  civil 
practitioner.    I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  another  criminal  before. 

Mr  Halley.  May  I  presume  that  handing  over  a  check  lor  5?40,UUU, 
you  wanted  to  be  sure,  darned  sure,  that  you  were  not  going  to  have  it 

stolen  from  you  ?  .  .  t  ti       i    ^        ^ 

]Slr  Butler.  I  was  verv  sure.    I  made  a  trip  to  Long  Beac4i  to  get 

the  abstract  made  out.    I'^did  it  personally.    I  was  quite  satished  that 

mv  client's  wants  were  satisfied :  so  were  his  needs  as  far  as  security. 
^Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  handed  this  check  over  and  you  got  the 

mortgage  and  the  note.  ,.  ,  .  •  i    i     i 

Mit  Butler.  That  is  right.    I  believe  that  mortgage  is  recorded.    1. 

am  sure  it  is  recorded.  ,    -,      -.t.        ^  x      •        i  • 

Mr.  Halley.  It  has  been  recorded.    A\  as  the  note  signed  m  youi 

Di'C^ence  ^ 

Mr  Butl^ler.  Yes.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was.  I  want  to  retract  that.. 
Was  it  signed  in  my  presence  or  not?  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
because  otherwise  I  would  have  the  note  signed  the  same  time  as  the 
mortoage  and  I  would  not.  of  course,  have  asked  my  stenographer  to 
notanz? it  unless  I  was  sure  it  was  their  signature 

Mr  Halley.  The  note  was  signed  the  day  before  they  came  back 
with  the  acknowledgment.  Lefs  check  the  date  so  that  we  can  help 
you  out  The  date  of  the  notarization  is  the  same  date  as  the  date 
on  the  note  itself,  and  on  the  mortgage.  In  other  ^yords,  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  the  note  and  the  mortgage  are  all  dated  June  22, 

1948 

All-  Butler.  I  don't  believe  they  brought  them  back  the  same  day, 
I  believe  they  were  brought  back  by  him  and  his  wife  the  foll^jwmg 

^  Mr.  Halley.  He  might  have  gone  out  and  had  it  acknowledged  that 
day,  you  just  don't  know.  ^    i      i  -^ 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  know.  I  don  t  know  who  acknowledged  it,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.     I  probably  did  at  the  time.  ,       ,    ,      ^  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  at  what  point  you  gave  the  abstract  to 
either  DeLucia  or  Bennett?  . 

Mr.  Butler.  To  INlr.  Bennett,  after  the  entire  transaction  was  closed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  your  fee?  m     ^    -, 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  Bennett  paid  my  fee.  I  presume  he  collected 
it  from  Ricca,  because  I  presume  I  advised  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  for  the  abstract? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  paid  originally,  as  I  do  with  all  clients,  ihey  bill 
me  It  was  my  credit  that  got  h.  I  paid  and  then  I  billed  Bennett 
for  it.     I  am  sure  he  paid  me  the  abstract  fee.     My  regular  fee,  and. 

$4  or  $5  for  recording.  ,  .    -n.     i  -i^  t      • 

Pardon  me.     I  advised  him  to  collect  that  from  this  Paul  DeLucia. 
:Mr.  Halley.  Ordinarily,  at  your  closing,  don't  you  have  a  closing 

form  and  deduct  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  the  expenses?     Isn't  that 

the  usual  practice  of  closing  a  mortgage  loan  ? 
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]N[r.  Butler.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  at  a  building  and  loan,  I 
presume,  or  at  a  bank,  not  a  private  loan.  We  draw  up  quite  a  few 
mortgage  loans,  particularly  where  one  relative  is  going  to  finance  it 
for  a  brother,  and  we  did  it  for  the  full  amount  and  then  we  charge 
the  man  who  comes  into  our  office.  We  don't  particularly  care  whether 
he  charges  the  brother  who  borrowed  the  money  or  not. 

]\rr.  Halley.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  your  practice? 

Mr.  Butler.  Real  estate,  mostly.  I  worked  in  the  recorder's  office 
of  this  county.  That  is  Avhere  I  first  saw  our  attorney  general,  for 
about  5  or  6  years.  I  wanted  to  get  grounded  well  in  it.  Then  I 
went  out  to  private  practice,  and  most  of  my  business  is  real  estate, 
some  probate,  a  few  corporations.  It  is  not  the  best  business  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  a  good  business.     It  feeds  five  children. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  1948,  when  this  mortgage  was  closed,  did  you 
continue  to  see  Bennett  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;  not  too  frequently.  His  wife  didn't  come  to  town 
too  often,  so  I  couldn't  get  out  too  often  with  my  wife  home.  I  did 
see  him  fairly  frequently,  not  during  the  winters,  because  he  lives  in 
Florida  in  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  state  whatever  facts  led  up  to  the  second 
loan  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes.  Mr.  Bennett  called  and  told  me  he  wanted 
to — or  did  I  see  him  ?  I  believe  he  called  me  and  told  me  he  wanted  to 
lend  another  $40,000  to  the  same  gentleman.  I  suppose  I  should  have 
turned  that  down  because  my  partners  don't  like  it,  but  I  didn't.  I  had 
the  first  one.  This  time  the  property  was  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  time  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  could  act  as  trustee  under  a 
trust  deed.  Instead  of  using  my  own  name  as  trustee,  I  used  the  Chi- 
cago Title  &  Trust's  name  as  trustee,  the  same  amount  on  a  piece  of 
property  in  Kendall  County.  Submitted  to  me  was  a  guaranty  policy 
showing  that  tlie  farm  already  had  a  mortgage  on  it  for  some  terrific 
amount  of  money.  I  don't  know  how  much  offliand.  I  believe  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  had  around  $60,000  or  $70,000  on  it. 
1  said,  "You  realize  this  is  a  second  mortgage.  The  first  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  second  in  the  case  of  default."  He  said,  "Yes,  I  so 
realize,  but  I  am  convinced  the  property  is  worth  so  much  that  it 
could  stand  a  much  bigger  mortgage  than  the  first."  I  told  him  he 
was  the  one  to  be  convinced,  so  I  was  almost  a  scrivener. 

I  drew  the  mortgage  for  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  suggested  the  interest  rate  on  the  second  mort- 
gage ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  asked  him  what  rate  he  wanted.  I  am  sure  I  did. 
I  wouldn't  do  that  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  I  don't,  offhand. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  greater  or  less  than 
the  first  one? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  might  have  suggested  a  greater  one  because  it  was 
a  second  mortgage,  not  a  first. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ordinarily  second  mortgages  command  fairly  high 
interest  rates,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  would  say  so,  unless  the  person  lending  the  person 
is  convinced  there  is  plenty  of  security  despite  the  first  mortgage. 
It  might  still  be  a  good  loan. 
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jMr.  Halij:y.  Of  course,  but  the  open  market  second  mortgages  do 
command  higher  interest  rates,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Butler,  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  a  two-flat  myself. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  get  a  second  mortgage  on  it.  They  are  hard  to  get. 
So  they  would  command  a  higher  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  handle  any  law  business  for  Bennett  between 
the  first  and  the  second  mortgages? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  doubt  it.     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  law  business  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Butler.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  came  in  and  said  he  had  another  loan  on  another 
piece  of  propert}^     Did  you  go  out  and  look  at  the  farm? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  He  already  was  convinced  of  its  value.  I  think 
he  was  going  to  give  the  loan  anyhow,  but  in  the  case  of  the  first  loan 
I  was  going  up  to  Long  Beach  in  the  first  instance  and  happened  to 
mention  it.  I  suppose  3'ou  are  sick  of  hearing  the  word  coincidence, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  it  was.  I  told  him  I  would  stop  in  and  look 
at  the  property.  I  was  very  much  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  that  piece 
of  property  at  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  looked  like  pretty  expensive  property,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes.    I  couldn't  afford  the  garage  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  ]Mr.  Bennett  could  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  goine:  to  answer  that.  I  suppose  any  man  who 
has  $80,000  to  lend  could.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  wonder  where  he  got  the  $80,000,  as  a  lawyer 
with  an  inquisitive  mind  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  think  vou  want  me  to  answer  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Please. 

The  Chair3iax.  Did  3-ou  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  where  he  got 
the  $80,000? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  I  might  have  been  curious,  that  a  man  I  knew,  a 
younger  man,  had  succeeded  so  well.  I  might  have  been  curious  at 
that,  but  I  would  not  ever  ask  him  where  he  got  his  money  any  more 
than  I  would  ask  an  attorney  in  my  office  how  much  he  had  or  where 
he  got  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  of  living  in  Chicago 
to  indicate  great  wealth,  was  there? 

Mr,  Butler.  No ;  not  as  a  young  man,  but  later  I  heard,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  told  me,  he  has  a  fine  home  in  Florida.  I  think  he  has  a  sum- 
mer home  somewhere,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  am  not  divulging  any 
confidences  here.  They  are  all  a  matter  of  record.  I  thought  he  was 
doing  well. 

Mv.  Halley.  But  in  Chicago  he  lived  in  an  apartment  of  his 
mother-in-law's,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes;  I  heard  that,  too.  I  don't  doubt,  though,  that  he 
could  go  out  and  buy  a  home,  only  for  the  convenience  of  living  in  his 
mother-in-law's  house,  because  he  Avasn't  in  Chicago  often  enough. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  visited  the  apartment? 

INlr.  Butler.  Years  ago  I  was  over  there.  I  believe  it  is  over  on  west 
end,  right  around  there  on  the  West  Side, 

Mr,  Halley,  Is  it  a  very  elaborate  apartment? 

Mr.  Butler,  I  wasn't  in,    I  was  just  as  far  as  the  porch, 

Mr,  Halley.  Had  you  been  out  with  him  to  night  clubs  or  res- 
taurants? 
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Mr.  Butler.  Years  ago  we  used  to  go  out  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  since  your  reunion  in  1942. 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  liim  in  a  night  chib  since  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  gone  out  together  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes;  we  have  had  hnich  together,  a  drink  together, 
maybe.  We  didn't  pal  around  together  like  we  used  to  in  our  early 
days.  No ;  we  did  not.  Neither  one  of  us  could  get  out  that  much  any 
more. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  he  came  in  for  this  second  mortgage  and 
you  had  the  title  checked  by  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust,  did  you? 

Mr.  Butler.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  issued  an  insurance  policy  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  They  issued  a  clear  title. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  not  a  policy  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  A  guaranty  policy.    I  believe  it  was  a  guaranty  policy. 

INIr.  Halley.  Who  has  that  policy  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  I  gave  it  back  to  Bennett. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  in  June  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Butler.  This  year.    It  was  this  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  or  June  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  In  the  summer  some  time,  in  the  early  summer  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  dated  Mav  17,  1950.  You  say  you  did  get  a  title 
policy  from  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  did.  Wait  a  while,  just  1  min- 
ute. Excuse  me,  sir.  Did  I  or  didn't  I?  I  can  check  to  find  out  by 
reviewing  my  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  bill  to  see  whether  I  did  or 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  that  first  mortgage  and  the  Tribune 
put  my  name  in  the  paper  and  I  was  called  in  the  office  for  drawing 
that  mortgage,  the  less  I  knew  about  them  after  that,  about  Ricca 
and  his  mortgages,  the  better  off  I  was.  I  didn't  inquire  too  deeply 
into  any  of  it.    I  just  drew  the  mortgages.    I  don't  want  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  bother  with  the  second  one  at  all? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  knew  Hugo  Bennett.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
knows  my  wife  by  her  first  name.  I  know  his.  He  knows  some  of  my 
children. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  what  he  was  doino-  lendino- 
money  to  Ricca  ?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  I  did  not.  After  that  first  mortgage  and  my  name 
was  m  the  paper,  I  wouldn't  ask  him.     I  wanted  no  part  of' it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Even  when  you  met  him  socially  for  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  never  any  discussion  of  it? 
Mr.  Butler.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  when  he  came  in  with  the  second  mortgao-e 

Mr.  Butler.  I  said,  "O.  K.,  I  will  draw  it.  The  fee  willlDe  $200, 
and  you  will  pay  the  costs  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  recall  at  this  point  whether  you  had  the 
title  insured  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  I  think  I  did,  but  I  can't  recall.  I  can  find  out 
for  you  of  course  by  checking  with  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  you  had  it  checked  at  all 
whether  you  had  it  cleared  or  abstracted  ?  "^  ' 
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Mr.  Butler.  No.  I  wouldn't  get  an  abstract  here  in  Chicago  from 
Title  and  Trust.    You  get  a  letter  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand  this.  Ricca  and  his  wife  have 
not  signed  this.    Where  is  the  piece  of  paper. 

^Ir.  Butler.  That  is  a  trust  from  the  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  Technically  the  Oak  Park  Bank  made  the  loan,  is 
that  right? 

INIr.  Butler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  get  to  that.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  title 
was  guaranteed  or  not? 

Mr.  Butler.  Just  one  second.  It  is  possible  that  it  wasn't.  I 
seem  to  remember  some  conversation  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  he 
said  go  ahead.    It  is  good  security.    He  told  me  it  was. 

:Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  a  matter  of  saving  the  small  amount  of  money 
it  would  have  cost  to  get  a  title  policy? 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  it  wasn't.  I  think  it  was  just  a  matter  of  not 
bothering  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  as  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Of  course  as  a  lawyer  I  wanted  a  guaranty  policy, 
but  I  didn't  pursue  it.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  I  had  gone 
through  all  those  questions  of  guaranty  titles  before  with  him  on 
the  first  loan.  Without  question,  he  pointed  that  out  and  he  said, 
"I  am  sure  it  is  O.  K.  because  it  is  in  the  name  of  that  bank.  There 
are  no  judgments  against  the  bank  as  trustee  of  that  particular  trust. 
Nothing  could  have  happened  to  it. 

i\Ir.  Halley.  As  an  attorney,  did  you  write  him  a  letter  advising 
him  to  have  a  policy  and  making  it  clear  on  the  record  that  it  was 
his  decision,  and  not  yours? 

Mr.  Butler.  Xo.  I  trusted  him  if  it  was  ever  necessary  and  it  came 
up,  that  he  would  admit  and  say  that  he  was  advised  that  the  usual 
thing  was  a  guaranty  policy.  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  now 
that  there  wasn't  any' guaranty  policy  brought  up,  but  I  believe  there 
was  brought  up  to  a  fairly  recent  time  in  the  name  of  that  bank,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  since  against  the  title.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  have  checked  the  records  and  the  tract  book 
but  he  was  convinced  there  wouldn't  be  anything  else  against  the  title. 
The  title  was  no  longer  in  Paul  DeLucia's  name,  but  in  the  name  of 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  as  a  lawyer  would  know  that  if  there  was  a  detect 
in  the  title  it  wouldn't  matter  whose  name  it  was  in. 

Mr.  Butler.  If  I  had  a  good  note  and  the  good  mortgage  I  could 
stil]  foreclose  without  a  guaranty  policy. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  can't  foreclose  if  the  title  is  bad  and  somebody 
else  comes  along  and  takes  the  property  away. 

I^Ir.  Butler.  Very  true.  The  first  mortgage  has  a  right  to  go  ahead 
first.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  if  he  has  a  good  note 
with  security  that  he  is  convinced  is  good 

INIr.  Halley.  As  a  lawyer,  you  would  have  to  tell  him  whether  he 
was  getting  security  or  not.  I  mean  the  house  may  look  good,  but  if 
a  fellow  doesn't  know  it  he  must  have  some  security. 

Mr.  Butler.  There  is  no  presumption  about  it.  I  know  at  the  time 
I  told  him  exactly  how  that  title  was.  I  know  I  told  him  at  the  time 
exactly  what  he  was  getting  for  his  money.     I  have  been  practicing 
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too  lon^  not  to  oet  a  guaranty  policy  if  I  was  told  to,  and  I  know  I 
have  been  practicing  too  long  to  know  that  I  should  tell  him  to  get  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  know  that  you  should  tell  your  client  to 
get  a  guaranty  polic}"  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  you  are  sure  you  told  him  that? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  positive  I  told  him  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  also  that  a  guaranty  policy  on  a  second 
inortgage,  which  means  really  just  bringing  an  old  search  up  to  date, 
is  a  relatively  inexpensive  guaranty  policy;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  10-day  or  2-week  period 
which  is  necessary  to  bring  that  policy  up  to  date  was  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  a  hurry  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  1  believe  he  was  going  back  to  Florida,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  He  was  going  somewhere  to  meet  his  wife  at  a  summer 
place.  He  wanted  to  give  a  check.  I  don't  believe  I  saw  the  second 
check. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  we  can  refresh  your  recollection.  I  rather 
doubt  if  you  did.  Before  I  lose  the  point,  I  don't  think  you  are  quite 
sure  what  company  made  the  abstract  of  title  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana 
property. 

Mr.  Butler.  No  ;  but  it  was  quite  close  to  the  property  itself.  It 
was  some  small  town  up  there.  I  just  walked  in  and  had  the  title 
made. 

Mv.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  file  in  your  office  with  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  that.  I 
gave  the  whole  thing  back.     I  didn't  like  it  around. 

INIr.  Hali.ey.  That  just  can't  be  so. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  know  it  ordinarily  isn't  so,  but  I  am  not  ordinarily 
used  to  having  liicca  walk  into  my  office,  either. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  were  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  just  can't 
understand  why  you  took  the  second  job. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  know  Bennett.  I  wouldn't  turn  him  down.  I  know 
his  brother,  I  know  his  Mite. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  in  that  case  why  get  the  file  out  of  your  office?  It 
just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Mr.  Butler.  What  does  the  file  consist  of?  It  consists  of  the  bill. 
He  is  going  to  pay  it.  I  already  had  received  it.  I  gave  him  the  bill. 
He  wants  the  receipt  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  won't  argue  ethics  with  you,  but  tell  me  this :  In  the 
case  of  the  first  mortgage  did  you  insist  on  tlie  DeLucia's  coming  in 
with  an  insurance  policy  and  proof  of  tax  bills  paid? 

Mr.  Butler.  In  the  case  of  the  first  mortgage  Bennett  had  left  the 
whole  thing  up  to  me.  I  insisted  at  the  time  that  this  abstract  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  all  claims  off  there.  I  wanted  a  clear  title  for 
him,  as  I  would  for  any  other  client. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  the  way  it  was  the  first  time.  There  were  no 
taxes  due.  There  was  nothing  due,  I  believe,  the  first  time.  I  believe 
tliere  M^ere  some  liens  against  the  ])roperty.  I  think  there  were  Gov- 
ernment liens.  I  am  quite  sure  there  were,  and  I  believe  they  were 
satisfied  because  I  must  have  demanded  some  satisfaction.  I  am  sure 
they  were  satisfied.  The  abstract  so  showed,  showed  that  he  had  a  clear 
title  to  the  piece  of  property'  at  Long  Beach. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  precautions  did  you  take  about  insurance;  fire 

insurance? 

:Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  remember  offhand.  ,  .  , 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  closing  sheet  m  your  office  showing  what 

was  done?  ^     ^  ,  .    i        i.         ^.^    i. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  (h)  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bennett  wanted  me  to  go  that 

far  on  this  loan. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  first  loan? 
]\Ir.  Butler.  On  the  first  loan. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wluit  do  you  mean  that  he  didn't  want  you  to  go  that 

far  '^ 

^ir  Butler.  I  will  put  it  this  way :  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
he  wanted  to  make  that  loan  for  friendship's  sake  or  to  make  money 
out  or  it  and  get  his  ^i/o  percent  interest. 

We  have  a  lot  of  those  loans  that  come  in  the  office  where  one  man 
will  lend  a  brother  or  a  friend  some  money  and  just  draw  up  a  note. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  an  impression  that  this  was  a  friendship 

loan  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  a  friendship  loan,  too, 
as  well  as  still  wanting  some  security.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Bennett 
himself  wanted  some  security,  too,  because  it  was  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  first  suggested  it? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes.  The  first  thing  he  told  me  was  that  he  wanted 
to  lend  the  money.  Then  when  I  suggested  it,  he  said,  "Yes,  that 
is  what  I  want." 

Mr.  Halley.  Going  along  with  the  second  loan,  you  drew  up  the 
trust  deed  and  the  note  and  put  the  bank  in,  wdiat  is  it?  The  Chicago 
Title  &  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee  on  the  trust  deed.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  found  that  the  Oak  Park  National  Bank  as 
trustee  owned  the  property;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  out  to  the  Oak  Park  Bank  and  talk  to 
them  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.     I  called  them  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  going  to  lend  money 

to  an  individual  ?  ^        n  ■  ^  ■  , 

Mv.  Butler.  I  told  them  that  the  owner  of  the  beneficial  interest 
wanted  to  lend  money,  wanted  to  borrow  money. 

Mv.  Halley.  Did  you  know  who  the  beneficiaries  were  on  that 
trust  ? 

jSIr.  Butler.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  the  trust? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  I  was  shown  a  copy.  I  must  have  been  nat- 
urally interested  and  I  called  the  bank  to  verify  who  the  beneficiaries 

were.  .        .  i        c  •     •     , 

Ml-.  Halley.  Weren't  there  certain  minors  who  were  beneficiaries « 
Mr.  Butler.  Not  to  mv  independent  knowledge.  The  bank  de- 
manded an  order  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  bank  as  trustee  ordering 
the  bank  to  execute  this  loan ;  that  is,  to  execute  the  mortgage,  the  note  ^ 
Mr.  Hallea^  AVhere  is  that  document? 
Mr.  Butler.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  Halley.  Of  the  Oak  Park  Bank? 
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I\Ir.  Butler.  Yes  That  is  their  autliority,  in  other  words,  to  sign 
this  mortgage  wliich  they  merely  held  as  trustee. 

IMr.  Halley.  You  just  called  them  up  and  found  out  what  docu- 
ments they  wanted;  is  that  right? 

]\Ir.  Butler.  That  is  right.  They  wanted  the  usual  order  from  the 
benehciaries. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  that  drawn  up,  the  authorization? 

Mr.  J3UTLER.  I  believe  they  mailed  me  the  form  that  particular  bank 
uses  and  I  must  have  mailed  it  to  Eicca  because  it  was  sent  in  to 
tne  bank. 

Mv.  Halley  Didn't  DeLucia  have  some  children  who  were  bene- 
hciaries, as  well  as  himself  and  wife  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  know.  If  there  were 
beneficiaries  other  than  he  and  his  wife,  under  the  terms  of  the  trust 
agreemeiit  evidently  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  sign,  because  the 
bank  did  not  require  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  trust  agreement  in  your  file  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  you  saw  it. 

Mr  Butler  I  definitely  had  to.  I  had  to  find  out  how  the  bank 
would  go  about  conveying  this  to  me,  what  orders 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  showed  it  to  you  ?     Where  did  you  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Bennett  gave  me  all  those  papers.  I  did  not  see 
Kicca  or  DeLucia  m  that  deal  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  did  see  him  at  alfon  the  second  deal? 

.nvp'"  ^r'f  ""■         ""''  T  ^  "i'^^  "'"'  ''°*  ^^  '''y  knowledge ;  no.     I  am  not 
suie.     JNo;  1  am  sure  I  didn  t. 

to  Ri^c^'aran    ^''  ^'''^'  ^^'"^  ^'''''^  """"^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^""^  ^^""^  ^^^^'  '^  ^^^^'^ 

Mr.  Butler.  Oh,  no,  the  bank  made  the  loan.     The  bank  merely 

mmlJe  o?l'1  '"'fl^-'  beneficiaries  and  signed  the  mortgage  f"?  tt 
puipose  or  the  beneficiaries. 

fhJf'vpSi'^r'''  ^  ^'^^  show  you  an  installment  note  and  ask  you  if 
that  refreshes  your  recollection.  "^ 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  right. 

h3l\f^\''''''^'  T^^^,^^^)Jf  "i^t^e  the  loan,  in  fact,  did  it  not  ?     Isn't  the 
bank  the  borrower,  the  Oak  Park  Bank  as  trustee  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Oh,  no,  no.  The  borrower  is  the  one  who  got  the  notes 
b'oSof:  "'^-     ^^^  '^''  ^'''^'  "'-^  ^^^^^  ''^''''-     Tliey  did  not 

Mr.  Halley.  The  note  says  the  Oak  Park  Bank  promises  to  pay 
some  inoney.     Doesn't  that  make  the  Oak  Park  Bank  the  borrower? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  by  any  chance  something  you  wanted  in  order 
to  keep  the  DeLucias  out  of  your  records?  I  am  just  now  guessing 
to  try  to  see  why  the  loan  was  handled  that  way. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  never  entered  my  mind.' 

Let  me  get  this  straight.  This  bank  was  the  owner  as  trustee.  The 
beneficiaries  wanted  to  borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  sort  of  fishy  deal,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  it  wasn't.  Absolutely  not.  Absolutely  not,  un- 
less I  got  it  mixed  up.     It  won't  be  my  first  mistake,  probably. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  all  make  some.  I  would  like  to  get  this 
straightened  up. 
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Mr  BuTiJSR.  "The  Oak  Park  National  Bank  as  trustee  under  the 
provisions  of  a  deed  of  trust  hereby  promises  *  *  *."  They  signed 
this.     What  is  your  point  now  ? 

Mr.    Halley.  What    happened?     Who    were    you    lending    the 

money  to?  •       .    -d- 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  the  money  was  going  to  Kicca. 
Mr.  Halley.  Ricca  was  going  to  get  the  use  of  it. 
Mr.  Butler.  He  was  going  to  get  the  money;  I  am  quite  sure  ot 

that 

Mr  Halley.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  going  to  him.  Everybody 
has  so  said.    But  actually  the  loan  was  made  to  the  bank,  the  Oak  Park 

Bank;  isn't  that  so?  ,        •       •   i  ^      t       ^i 

Mr  Butler.  Yes.  They  were  trustees,  that  is  right,  in  other 
words,  they  acted  as  if  they  owned  the  property,  because  they  were 

Mr.  Halley.  The  bank  signed  the  note  for  the  $40,000,  and  the 
bank  signed  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Butler.  Right.  r^  i    -d    i 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  deliver  a  check  to  the  bank,  the  Oak  Park 

Bank  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  a  check  m  that  case. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  told  by  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was  told  by  Bennett  to  draw  these  papers  as  security 
for  him,  and  he  would  give  the  money  to  the  borrower,  the  actual  bor- 
rower that  is  the  beneficiary,  DeLucia.  I  am  quite  sure  that  must 
have  been  it.  I  don't  believe  I  saw  the  second  check.  I  don  t  believe 
I  saw  it  or  did  I  see  it  and  mail  it  out  to  DeLucia?  If  I  got  it  I  got 
rid  of  it  right  awav  and  didn't  leave  it  lie  around  this  time. 

Mr  Halley.  You  couldn't  possiblv  as  a  lawyer  have  handled  that 
check  without  wanting  it  endorsed  to  the  Oak  Park  Bank  after  getting 
the  note  and  the  mortgage  from  the  Oak  Park  Bank.  You  would  want 
it  to  show  in  your  record  that  you  handled  that  phase  of  it. 

T^Ir.  Butler.  I  don't  remember  who  the  check  was  made  out  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  vou  present  when  the  thing  was  signed  by  the 
Oak  Park  Bank? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  w^as  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  got  it  signed?  ,     ^  ,   -r^    n   -o     i        j 

Mr.  Butler.  I  mailed  those  papers  out  to  the  Oak  Park  Bank  and 

they  signed  it.  ,        ,     ■,  ^i    .  ^i     i     ^- 

Mr.  PIalley.  Did  they  mail  them  back  to  you  or  was  that  the  last 

you  saw  of  it?  -^  ■,  -,  ^  -^  j.    ^.i 

Mr  Butler  They  mailed  it  back  to  me.  I  brought  it  over  to  the 
Chicao-o  Title  &  Trust  Co.  They  identified  it  with  their  particular 
number.  They  also  checked  to  identify  the  note  They  are  trustees 
now  on  this  mortgage.  We  rely  quite  a  bit  on  Chicago  Title  &  Trust 
here-mavbe  too  much.  However,  they  did  so  check  it  Then  at  my 
order  theV  mailed  it  down  to  Kendall  County  for  re^oiTling  and  then 
without  question  it  went  right  back  to  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co., 
who  mailed  me  the  instruments.  -o         ^^9 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  then  mail  them  to  Bennett  < 
Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;'  I  did.  ,     ,    ^, 

Mr.   Halley.  On  the  second   deal  did   you  check  the  insurance 

policies? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  I  did  not. 
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.  Mr.  Haixf.y.  Did  you  check  to  see  whether  the  taxes  at  least  were 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did  not. 

JNIr.  Hallet.  And  of  course  you  got  no  title  guaranty  policy. 
Mr.  Butler.  I  had  one  in  my  hand,  but  I  think  it  was  a  year  or 
so  old. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  none  for  the  purpose  of  this  mortgage? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  hardly  expect  a  bank,  even  the  Oak  Park 
Bank,  to  sign  a  trust  deed  and  note  without  getting  a  check  in  its 
hand  when  it  signed  the  note  ?    Would  that  be  right  "i 

Mr.  Butler.  Not  necessarily  the  trust.  I  am  not  associated  with 
that  bank  in  any  shape  or  form  and  have  never  had  any  other  busi- 
ness with  them  in  my  life,  but  I  believe  that  bank  has  a  right  under 
tke  usual  trust  agreement,  upon  proper  order  of  the  beneficiaries,  to 
draw  such  papers  and  to  sign  them  and  do  as  the  beneficiary  so  says. 
Mr.  Halley.  Assuming  that  to  be  right,  wouldn't  the  bank  in  any 
event  as  the  technical  signer  of  the  note  want  to  be  the  technical 
receiver  of  the  check,  the  proceeds,  and  then  turn  them  over  to  some- 
one else  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  they  complete  their  records  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  They  didn't. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did"  you  check  to  see  if  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  I  did  not.  My  work  was  done  and  I  presumed 
they  thought  that  it  was  done  when  thev  O.  K.'d  this  and  had  it 
recorded. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  don't  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  know.     I  am  not  connected  with  that  bank. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  even  know  if  $40,000  was  paid  to  any  one. 
Mr.  Butler.  If  I  didn't  receive  the  check  to  mail  to  Ricca  or 
DeLucia,  then  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  receive  the  check  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  doiibt  it. 

JNIr.  Halley.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  might  all  have  been  a  sham 
transaction.     You  don't  know  of  any  check.     Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  Just  a  minute.  Did  I  or  did  I  not  receive  a  check 
for  DeLucia  ?  I  don't  believe  I  received  a  check  for  him.  If  he  was 
willing  to  sign  a  mortgage  for  my  client  and  put  a  note  outstanding 
m  my  client's  name  without  getting  the  money,  it  is  not  my  fault  as 
the  attorney  for  Bennett.  Ricca  should  have  an  attorney  of  his  own 
in  there  checking  to  see  if  he  was  protected.  I  am  only  protecting  any 
client,  not  Ricca. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  just  don't  know  what  happened  to  the  check 
on  the  second  transaction  at  all. 
Mr.  Butler.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  don't  know  to  whom  it  was  payable. 
Mr.  Butler.  I  doubt  that  I  even  saw  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  doubt  if  you  even  saw  it  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  could  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  one  other  point,  are  you  doubtful  or  sure,  and 
that  is  this :  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  DeLucia  or  Mrs.  DeLucia  in 
connection  with  the  second  mortgage,  this  year? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  believe  I  saw  them'^on  the  second  morto-ao-e. 
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Mv.  Halley.  So  there  avouIcI  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  you  handed 
over  a  check  for  $40,000  was  in  1948  in  connection  with  the  first 
mortgage  'i 

Mv.  Butler.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  Avill  look  at  the  note  on  the  second  mortgage, 
you  will  see  that  the  interest  is  3i^  percent. 

Mv.  Butler.  Yes. 

Mv.  Halley.  Isn't  that  an  absurd  interest  rate  for  a  second  mort- 
gage ? 

jSIr.  Butler.  I  thought  it  was  low  myself  at  the  time,  but  I  do  re- 
member that  Mv.  Bennett  described  in  great  detail  what  a  rich  and 
expensive  farm  this  man  had.  He  said  I  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  He  was  well  convinced,  even  more  so  than  the  first  case,  of 
the  security  for  his  money  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  lawyer  who  just  handles  even  a  routine,  cut-and- 
dried  transaction,  didnVyou  say  to  your  client,  why  does  this  man 
want  to  borrow  $40,000?'  He  has  at  least  one  home  that  we  know 
about,  and  a  very  lush  farm. 

Mr.  Butler,  t  did  not  even  think  of  asking  Mr.  Bennett  that  ques- 
tion. I  could  have  advised  him  in  tlie  first  place  not  to  get  a  second 
mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Btn^LER.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  not  i 

Mv.  Butler.  I  figured  there  was  a  lot  here  that  I  didn't  know  about 
and  it  was  none  of  my  business.  My  job  was  just  to  act  as  scrivener  and 
draw  up  a  good  mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  say  that  is  a  lot  you  didn't  know  about, 
what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  first  time  I  drew  a  mortgage  I  pointed  out  a  lot 
of  things.  He  said,  "That  is  not  important.  I  have  known  this  man 
and  my  father  knew  his  family  prior  to  my  birth  and  they  came  over 
fiom  the  old  country."  As  if  he  were  determined  to  lend  the  money. 
You  know  what  you  can  do  with  a  client.  You  can  point  out  certain 
things  to  him  and  if  he  doesn't  want  to  follow  those  things,  you  are 
stymied.  You  still  go  ahead  and  draw  the  papers.  Then  after  that  first 
case,  lo  and  behold  the  Tribune  mentioned  that  this  man  DeLucia  had 
put  a  mortgage  on  his  property  and  made  out  to  a  trustee  named 
Joseph  J.  Butler.  Even  my  wife  screamed  at  me  for  being  connected 
with  such  people.  So  I  got  a  little  fed  up.  The  next  time  I  told  him, 
"Here  is  what  is  what;  what  do  you  want  to  do  about  it?"  He  said, 
"Just  draw  a  mortgage.  That  is  enough  security.  I  am  sure  the  man 
is  all  right." 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  n_o  discussion  of  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  31/.  percent.  I 
said  okay. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  the  terms  of  pa3nnent  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  wanted  him  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  get  personally. 
I  would  have  wanted  6  at  least. 

Mv.  Halley.  On  such  a  mortgage. 

Mr.  Butler.  If  I  had  $40,000  to  give :  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  transaction  impressed  you  at  the  time  as  being  at 
least  unusual  ? 
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Mr.  Butler.  It  was  unusual  in  this  sense,  that  Bennett  seemed  to 
think  that  Ricca  was  absokitely  trustworthy  as  far  as  paying  back 
the  loan  was  concerned.  As  I  get  the  picture,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
divulging  no  confidences,  and  I  am  talking  as  freely  as  I  can  here, 
everything  I  knoAv,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  thought 
more  of  Ricca  than  the  general  public  did.  However,  he  still  wanted 
his  security. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  wanted  a  loan  on  record,  on  mortgage  record ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  Right.    He  wanted  security  for  his  money. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

When  did  you  last  discuss  this  matter  with  Bennett? 

Mr.  Butler.  May  I  look  at  this  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Butler.  Probably  in  May.  No ;  we  discussed  it  one  day.  What 
was  that  again  ?  I  believe  your  committee  came  to  town  and  we  dis- 
cussed a  few  words.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  be  embarrassed  if  I  was 
called  in  here  and  I  said  yes,  I  would  be.  He  said  he  was  sorry  he  got 
me  into  this  thing,  but  just  go  ahead  and  tell  any  truth  you  want  to. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right.  Not  for  one  second  did  he  try  to  dissuade  me 
from  saying  one  single  thing  to  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  get  in  touch  with  you  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  I  went  out  to  the  Sportsman's  Park  race  track 
with  my  wife  and  several  other  people.  We  had  a  big  party  out  there. 
He  works  there,  and  I  bumped  into  him  out  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  office  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did.  I  went  to  get  a  pass  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
waited  outside  the  gate  so  he  won't  have  to  pay  his  way  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  spoken  to  him  on  the  telephone  prior  to  that 
about  coming  out  to  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  doubt  it.     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  give  you  a  pass  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  He  has  mailed  me  one  for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  mailed  you  a  pass  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  you  can  pick  those  up  at  any  drug  store.  They 
are  all  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  the  meeting  with  him  was  not  prearranged  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Butler.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  raised  this  point  of  the  committee;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  might  have  raised  it.  I  might  have  read  about  it. 
There  was  something  in  the  paper  about  Johnston,  whom  I  have  never 
met,  being  investigated  in  Florida.  I  just  asked  him  in  passing  the 
time.     Then  he  asked  about  this  business  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  in  any  way  associate  these  loans  with  John- 
ston ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Oh,  no.  I  don't  know  Johnston  from  a  bale  of  hay.  I 
wouldn't  know  him  if  he  walked  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Bennett  had  borrowed 
the  money  or  any  part  of  the  money  with  which  to  make  these  loans? 

Mr.  Butler.  No  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  borrowed  a  substantial 
part  of  the  money  from  Johnston  ? 
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Mr.  Butler.  He  never  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  which  to  make  these  loans. 

Mr.  Butler.  He  never  mentioned  his  name. 

Mv.  Halley.  Do  3'on  know  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  once.  I  never  met 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  him  ? 

j\Ir.  Butler.  No.     I  don't  think  I  would  know  him  if  he  walked  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  say,  "Bennett,  where  in  the  world  did 
you  get  the  money  to  make  this  sort  of  loan  ?" 

Do  you  discuss  matters  with  thim  that  way? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  The  only  time  I  ever  discussed  anything  with 
him  was  with  my  wife.  I  told  her  about  Bennett  coming  in.  I  was 
a  little  bit  envious,  that  was  all. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  Did  you  say,  "Bennett,  why  are  you  making  loans 
to  an  unsavory  character  like  Ricca  ?" 

]Mr.  Butler.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  minute  I  was  in  there  I 
didn't  recognize  that  name  DeLucia. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  When  did  you  first  recognize  it? 

Mr.  Butlj:r,  He  told  me  about  2  minutes  after  I  was  there,  and  I 
almost  fainted.     I  never  met  the  man  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  ask  Mr.  Bennett,  your  client,  about  it 
then  after  you  recognized  him,  and  say,  "How  come  you  are  having 
business  with  a  fellow  like  thisT' 

]Mr.  Butler.  Oh,  no.  When  Bennett  was  first  in  the  office  and  men- 
tioned DeLucia,  for  the  first  minute  I  didn't  know  who  he  was  talking 
about.  After  that  he  said,  "You  might  have  read  about  him  in  the 
paper,  the  man  they  call  Paul  Ricca."     Then  it  hit  me  who  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Then  didn't  you  ask  him  "Why  are  you  doing  busi- 
ness with  that  fellow?'' 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  I  did  not.  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  of  my  business. 
He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  but  he  is  not  an  intimate  companion.  He 
is  no  pal. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  I  have  one  question. 

In  connection  with  the  first  loan  you  say  the  amount  that  passed  in 
your  office  was  $40,000  ?     I  think  that  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  know  I  had  one  check,  I  believe  the  first  time  I  had 
a  check.  It  seems  to  me  there  were  three  payments,  one  of  10,  one  of 
10,  and  one  of  20,  but  I  only  passed  over  the  last  one.  I  believe  those 
first  two  payments  were  made  while  the  loan  was  in  process. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  you  only  gave  him  one  check? 

Mr.  Butler.  To  my  knowledge,  yes.  I  believe  it  was  for  $20,000. 
I  did  query  with,  "Where  is  the  other  $20,000?"  and  I  believe  he  told 
me  there  were  other  checks  that  passed.  He  evidently  trusted  that 
man  Ricca  a  lot  more  than  the  average  citizen  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  other  checks  had  been  passed  prior  to  that 
time,  j\Ir.  Bennett  didn't  even  have  a  note  when  they  were  passed, 
did  he,  because  the  note  was  just  signed  the  day  before  you  delivered 
the  check,  apparently. 

]Mr.  Butler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  would  the  $20,000  be  made  out  to  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  instead  of  DeLucia? 
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Mr.  Butler.  You've  got  me  here.     Just  one  second. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Mercantile  National  Bank,  $20,000. 

May  I  ask  a  question  to  answer  your  question.  You  can  come 
right  back  at  me  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all  right.     We  are  just  trying  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  know.  Wasn't  there  another  check  to  DeLucia  be- 
sides this  for  $20,000? 

Mr.  Halley.  No.  There  was  an  earlier  check,  you  see.  That  is  the 
last  check.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  happened.  You  will 
agree  that  this  doesn't  look  like  an  ordinary  loan,  won't  you,  no  part 
of  it,  from  beginning  to  end ?     Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  say  it  could  be  an  ordinary  loan. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anything  could  be,  but  this  doesn't  have  the  indica- 
tion of  one,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  could  be  wrong,  but  I  am  fairly  well  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  this  is  an  ordinary  loan  from  Bennett  to  Ricca 
maybe  for  past  favors,  maybe  because  of  obligations,  but  as  I  gathered 
it  from  him,  and  I  did  not  delve  into  his  conscience  or  what  he  was 
doing,  for  favors  maybe  to  his  father.  I  believe  they,  were  from  the 
same  town,  Cicero  or  some  such  thing.  You  say  it  is  not  the  ordi- 
luiry  loan.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  loan  in  the  sense  that  I  didn't  go  out 
and  get  insurance  for  the  borrower,  no.  But  it  is  ordinary  in  the 
sense  that  ni}'  client  is  protected  in  the  sense  that  he  has  a  note  and 
he  has  got  security  for  that  note. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  it  almost  look  as  if  he  had  reason  for  wanting 
to  create  a  formal  transaction  and  so  he  came  to  you  and  had  you 
go  through 

Mr.  Butler.  And  I  was  the  goat. 

Mr.  Haixey.  That  is  right.  You  went  through  the  procedure  of 
drawing  some  papers. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  I  know  what  you  are  gettijig  at  from  reading 
the  papers,  but  I  don't  think  Bennett  would  do  that.  I  think  he 
Avould  come  out  open  and  above  board  and  tell  me  if  he  wanted  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  eliminate  the  friendship  and  the  loyalty.  This 
is  a  very  serious  matter  and  let's  try  to  be  objective.  First,  your  very 
statement  tliat  there  must  have  been  either  past  favors  or  some  sense 
of  obligation  indicates  that  there  is  some  factor  that  is  lacking  in  the 
ordinary  loan  as  it  strikes  you.    Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  only  real  factor  that  strikes  me  there  is  why  Ricca 
didn't  go  to  a  bank  and  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  give  you  some  other  real  facts. 

Mr.  Butler.  Not  a  personal  loan  from  a  friend  for  that  amoimt  of 
money. 

JNIr.  Halley.  It  also  wasn't  handled  from  start  to  finish  in  a  busi- 
ness-like fashion ;  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  first  loan  definitely  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  the  money  paid  out  before  the  note  w^as  ever 
drawn  and  the  mortgage  gotten? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes;  but  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  did  my  job.  I 
protected  my  client.  I  was  not  worried  about  Ricca  getting  his 
money. 

Ml'.  Halley.  I  am  asking  you  whether  this  was  an  ordinary  trans- 
action.   In  the  usual  type  of  loan  transaction,  where  a  man  comes  in 
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and  wants  a  niortgaoe  for  protection,  ]ie  doesn't  usually  do  it  after 
he  has  j)aid  over  half  the  money ;  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  That,  of  course,  I  will  agree  to. 

JNIr.  Halley.  All  right.  Will  you  also  agree  to  the  fact  that  usually 
you  keep  the  papers  in  your  office  after  j^ou  have  drawn  a  mortgage? 

Do  3'ou  keep  the  abstract  and  you  keep  the  file  ? 

Mr.  BuTLEK.  You  do  not ;  you  turn  them  over  to  your  client. 

]Mr,  Halley.  You  keep  a  closing  sheet  in  your  record. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  a  closing  sheet  and  turn  it  over  to  my  client. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  90  percent  of  our  mortgages  are  through  houses, 
and  those  we  give  to  the  client,  too,  and  close  out  the  file.  He  wants 
the  closing  sheet.    The  bank  has  theirs. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Do  j'ou  have  carbon  paper  in  j^our  office? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;  we  have  carbon  paper  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  kee])  a  copy  of  your  closing  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  I  don't.    What  good  is  it  to  mo? 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  want  some  record  of  what  you  have  done?" 
You  are  a  real-estate  lawyer.  Years  from  now  your  transactions 
come  back  to  roost.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  draw  real-estate  trans- 
actions and  keep  no  records  in  your  office  of  what  you  have  done? 

You  can't  tell  us  right  now,  but  we  want  to  know  who  gave  you  the 
abstract  of  title.  We  want  to  know  that,  and  I  am  going  to  put  on 
you  the  obligation  of  finding  that  company  because  your  client  Bennett 
doesn't  have  that  abstract.  That  leaves  you  in  a  rather  difficult  posi- 
tion.   There  is  no  abstract  around. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  could  call  up  there,  I  am  quite  sure,  and  get  hold  of 
that  companj' . 

Mr.  Halley'.  I  am  sure  you  can,  but  that  is  your  responsibility. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  should  have  a  file  around  showing  at  least  a 
letter  that  accompanied  the  abstract . 

Mr.  Butler.  I  possibly  have  something  like  that.  I  might  have  a 
letter  from  the  company  saying  it  wtII  be  ready  in  10  days. 

Mv.  Halley.  That  would  help  a  lot  because  we  certainly  would  like 
to  know  the  company  that  abstracted  that  title. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  should  be  able  to  think  of  the  name  of  it,  too.  La- 
Porte  Countv  Abstract  Co. 

The  Chairmax.  One  point  here,  Mr.  Butler,  is  that  this  first  $10,000 
check  is  12  days  before  the  deed  of  trust  and  the  mortgage  ever  was 
signed.  I  don't  know  how  the  first  $10,000  was  paid  but  that  does  look 
sort  of  strange,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  He  did  not  do  that  on  my  advice. 

The  Chairman.  A  month  and  12  days. 

JNIr.  Butler.  He  did  not  do  that  on  my  advice,  let  me  assure  you  of 
that.  I  do  remember  saying  at  the  time  that  you  sure  trust  this  fellow. 
I  do  remember  saying  if  I  had  that  kind  of  money,  I  would  like  to  help 
a  friend  but  I  wouldn't  trust  him  that  much.  I  will  admit  it  is  ir- 
regular in  that  regard,  too, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  remember  telling  the  committee  a  little  while 
ago  that  he  came  in  determined  to  make  the  loan. 

Mr.  Butler.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  make  the  loan,  period. 
Eight. 

G8958 — 51— pt.  5 22 
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Mr.  Halley.  It  wasn't  primarily  a  business  transaction,  it  was  some- 
thing he  had  determined  to  do. 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes ;  with  as  much  security  as  he  could  get. 

Mr.  Kalley.  Then  fnially  we  get  to  the  last  check  for  $20,000  to  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  and  so  far  we  don't  even  know  why  it  was 
made  out  to  the  Mercantile  Bank  instead  of  to  the  mortgagor. 

Mr.  Butler.  May  I  see  that  check  again?  That  is  on  a  Florida 
bank,  I  see,  Miami  Beach,  Fla,  This  check  evidently  was  never  cashed 
by  Paul  Ricca,  was  it?  There  is  no  evidence  of  endorsement  on  it. 
It  is  possible,  and  I  think  this  is  the  situation.  I  think  that  Bennett 
deposited  this  $20,000  to  the  account  of  the  bank.  Then  he  probably 
got  a  cashier's  check  and  paid  Ricca  with  a  cashier's  check.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

JMr.  Halley.   kSo  you  never  delivered  any  check  to  Ricca. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  I  delivered  the  cashier's  check  for  $20,000, 
not  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  the  Mercantile  Bank — this  is  dated  June  17, 
1948,  and  it  apparently  cleared  the  Mercantile  Bank  that  day.  The 
mortgage  is  dated  June  22,  1948.  Did  a  cashier's  check  come  up 
from  the  Mercantile  Bank  to  yonr  office? 

Mr.  Butler.  No.  I  believe  Mr.  Bennett  mailed  me  a  check  for 
$20,000  to  give  to  Mr.  Ricca. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  for  $20,000  or  for  $30,000? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  it  was  for  $20,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  missing  a  $10,000  payment  here. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  still  think  it  was  for  $20,000.  Although  I  know 
that  $40,000  was  the  amount  of  the  note. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  bank  statement  will  show  it.  Let  me  see,  for 
June  1948.  Here  it  is.  Here  we  are,  June  1948.  This  will  give  it. 
A  check  for  $20,000.  That  is  this  check.  You  can't  tell.  Here  you 
have  just  the  $20,000  check.  There  is  no  showing  of  any  second 
$10,000  passing  at  all. 

Mr.  Butler,  we  will  have  to  clear  that  phase  of  it  np.  We  can't 
expect  you  to,  but  do  you  remember  what  you  turned  over  to  Mr. 
DeLucia? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  believe  I  turned  over  a  $20,000  check,  and  I  believe 
it  was  either  a  cashier's  or  a  certified  check.  I  think,  though,  it  was 
a  cashier's  check.  I  gather  from  your  refi'eshing  my  memory  as  we 
go  along,  I  believe  that  $20,000  was  deposited  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  cashier's  check. 

The  Ctiairman.  Anyway,  you  know  you  turned  over  some  check? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhy  would  you  have  to  give  a  cashier's  check  to 
Mr.  DeLucia  as  contrasted  to  an  ordinary  check?  AYhat  would  be 
the  point?    Isn't  that  another  unusual  circumstance? 

Mr.  Blttler.  Unless  DeLucia,  whatever  his  name  is,  asked  for  it. 
I  didn't  know  it  was  a  cashier's  check  or  a  certified  check. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  certainly  would  be  unusual  to  ask  for  a  cashier's 
check. 

Mr.  Butler.  A  certified  check  you  would  think  Avould  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  would  be  better  than  a  cashier's  check. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 
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Mr.  Halley.  On  the  second  mortgage  certainly  tliere  were  plenty 
of  unnsnal  aspects.    That  was  even  more  unnsnal  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Butler.  Granted. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  other  questions,  sir.  Will  you  give  us  the  name 
of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Butler. "^  Yes,  I  will  call.  I  am  across  the  street  and  I  will 
drop  in  tomorrow  and  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Let  us  know.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler.  Okay. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY   OF  HUGO  BENNETT,   SURFSIDE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  trying  to  straigliten  out  the  payments  that 
were  made  on  the  first  loan.  We  have  here  a  check  dated  May  5 
that  you  made  out  to  Mr.  DeLucia ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  see  how  you  delivered  the  May  5  check  to 
him.     How  did  that  get  to  Mr.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  gave  it  to  either  him  or  his  wife.  I  don't  remember 
which. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  it  to  them  or  mailed  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  gave  it  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  here  in  Chicago  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  you  handed  that  over  to  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  Either  to  him  or  to  his  wife.  I  don't  remem- 
ber which,  but  it  was  in  Chicago  here  that  I  gave  this  check. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  make  the  second  payment  to  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  time  that  the  mortgage  was  made  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  pay  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  was  $30,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  a  check  here  for  $20,000  made  out  by  you  to 
the  Mercantile  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Five  days  before  the  date  of  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  handle  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  got  a  $10,000  from  Jacksonville  by  wire.  I  made 
a  $20,000  check,  and  with  that  $10,000  check  that  I  had,  which  I  think 
I  endorsed  over  to  the  bank  to  be  made  payable  to  Nancy  or  Paul 
DeLucia.  I  don't  remember  which.  And  there  was  a  cashier's 
check  for  $30,000  which  I  sent  by  mail  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
to  Chicago  for  the  transaction  to  be  completed  on  the  first  mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  reason  for  not  putting  the  $10,000 
from  Jacksonville  through  your  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  a  cashier's  check  for  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did.     I  am  almost  positive. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  $10,000  from  Jacksonville  came  from  whom? 

Mr.  Bennett.  From  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  wired  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  if  I  remember  right.  I  am  quite  sure  he  wired 
it. 
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JNIr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  particular  liiirry? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  just  asked  him  to  send  it  to  me,  and  so  he 
said  all  right,  I  will  wire  it  to  you  now. 

INIr.  Halley.  Did  you  tell  him  there  Avas  no  need  to  wire  it  iust 
send  me  a  check  ?    Mr.  DeLucia  is  in  no  hurry. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember  what  the  conversation  w^as,  but 
I  just  asked  him  to  send  it  to  me  and  he  Avired  it  to  me.  I  believe  h& 
was  leaving  Jacksonville  or  something.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
details  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  with  the  cashier's  check  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  mailed  it  to  Joe 
Butler. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Butler  ever  give  you  a  title  abstract  for  the  house, 
the  summer  house  in  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  goes  with  a 
mortgage. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  any  papers  from  him  besides  the  mort- 
gage and  the  note? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  just  the  mortgage  and  the  note. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  the  auditor  for  two  large  enterprises,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  careful  about  your  financial  matters. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  kept  these  papers  relating  to  this  note  and  loan 
together  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  brought  to  this  committee  every  paper  voii 
got  from  Butler?  *^ 

Mr,  Bennett.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  can't  find  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  him  to  be  sure  to  protect  you  and  to  han- 
dle this  as  a  business  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  has  just  finished  testifying  that  you  weren't  too 
concerned  about  the  business  aspects,  but  were  more  concerned  about 
getting  the  loan  put  through. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  told  him  to  be  sure  and  check 
the  collateral,  the  security  on  the  mortgage  and  make  sure  that  every- 
thing was  in  order.  I  also  asked  him  to  check  and  see  if  there  were 
any  Government  liens  on  the  security. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  him  to  check  to  see  if  it  was  insured  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  take  that  more  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  part 
of  the  attorney  himself.  I  may  have  asked  him  that  and  I  may  not 
have. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  case  of  the  second  loan,  who  decided  on  the  3i/> 
percent? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Both  of  us  decided. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  both,  you  and  Eicca  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  we— I  don't  remember  just  exactly  how  that 
came  about,  but  I  remember  that  w^e  decided  on  ^i/o  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  decided,  who  is  -^ve"?  Did  you  discuss  it  with 
-aicca? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  think  I  did. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  your  lawyer? 

Mr.  Bennei't.  Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whs  Ricca  trying  to  get  the  lowest  possible  interest 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Was  there  actually  a  negotiation  about  the  interest 
rate? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  too  much.  There  was  discussion  about  it,  of 
•course. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  already  committed  yourself  to  lend  that  money 
2  years  previously ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Practically,  yes,  if  he  couldn't  get  any  more  money. 
He  tried  to  get  some  money  in  the  meantime  and  he  wasn't  successful. 

Mv.  Halley.  So  you  had  agreed  to  give  it  to  him,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  went  to  your  lawyer  didn't  he  point  out  to 
you  that  3i/^  percent  was  very  low  for  a  second  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  don't  remember  whether  we  even  discussed 
that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  embarrassed  at  having  been 
trustee  on  a  loan  to  Ricca  ? 

]Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  don't  think  he  ever  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  never  mentioned  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  knew  that  his  name  came  out  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  his  fee? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  paid  the  first  fee,  and  ]Mr.  DeLucia  paid  the  second 
fee. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  pay  it  directly  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  first  time? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  jou  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  abstract? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  just  paid  a  fee.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was 
any  cost  of  abstract. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ])ay  in  cash  or  by  check? 

Mr.  Bennett.  By  check. 

Mr.  Halley.  Drawn  on  your  Mercantile  Bank  account? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  wonder  if  we  can  find  that  check.  That  would  be  in 
what  month ;  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

jMr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  say.  I  think  you  will  find 
a  check  in  there  made  payable  to  Joseph  Butler. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Amis,  do  you  want  to  start  looking? 

You  say  the  second  time  DeLucia  paid  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  pay  it  directly  or  did  he  give  it  to  you  to 
pay  over? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  he  paid  it  directly. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Butler  told  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Butler  told  you  that  Mr.  DeLucia  paid  him 
directly  ? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  therefore  didn't  charge  you  any  money? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  DeLucia  paid? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  what  he  paid.  I  presume  it  was  around 
$250  or  something  like  that.  He  did  tell  me.  Mr.  Butler  did  tell 
me  what  the  fee  was,  but  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  it  was.  I 
think  it  was  around  $250. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Butler's  office  with  Mr.  DeLucia 
on  either  of  these  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  didn't  go  to  the  office  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  went  to  Butler's  office  on  the  second  mortgage 
with  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  DeLucia  go  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  Butler  communicate  to  DeLucia  the  amount 
of  the  fee? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  he  sent  it  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  he  sent  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  sent  a  bill. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  DeLucia's  home? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  he  did. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  he  told  me  that  sometime  during  the  summer 
sometime. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  with  him  after  the  loan 
was  finished  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  matter  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  mortgage,  after  it  was  all  drawn  up  and  closed 
out,  did  you  ever  discuss  it  again? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  might  have.  I  don't  see  anything  to  discuss, 
though,  after  it  was  all  finished. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  this  committee's  inves- 
tigation ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  talked  to  him.  I  told  I  thought  he  might  be 
called  into  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  and  where  did  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  I  had  seen  him  at  my  office  several  times.  He 
comes  out  to  the  race  track  quite  often. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  your  guest? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.    He  is  a  patron. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  patron  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  a  regular  bettor. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  pass? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  he  come  as  your  guest,  then,  on  your  pass  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  1  wouldn't  say  that.  There  are  so  many  passes 
out  it  is  nothing  unusual. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  given  him  a  season  pass  to  the  track? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  say  lie  has  been  in  your  office  several  times? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  discussion  did  you  have  and  when  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  nothing  particukirly.  We  have  been  friends 
for  many,  many  years  and  tliere  are  a  lot  of  things  we  can  talk  about. 
We  have  been  in  the  same  group  of  young  people  together. 

Mv.  Halley.  Did  ]Mr.  Ricca  communicate  with  you  after  he  testified 
before  this  committee  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

I\Ir.  Halley.  Did  he  directly  or  indirectly  convey  to  you  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  questioned  about  these  loans  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Did  you  hear  about  it  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mv.  Benneit.  Through  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  see  it  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Miami  newspaper. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  see  in  the  Miami  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  said  that  Mr.  Ricca  was  questioned  about  $120,000 
in  loans. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  read  that  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  Miami. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  summer? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  in  INIiami  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  in  Miami  between  approximately  2  or  3  days 
after  Labor  Day ;  I  left  here  and  I  came  back  about  2i/^  weeks  later, 
I  tliink  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  after  that  that  5'ou  spoke  to  Butler  or  before 
that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  spoke  to  him  after  that,  too.    I  saw  him  after  that. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  these  loans  after  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  particularly.     Our  conversation 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  discuss  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  about  the  investigation ;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  the  fact  that  he  might  be  questioned  about  the 
loans? 

Mv.  Bennett.  We  talked  about  that  several  times.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  last  time  I  talked  to  him  about  it,  but  I  talked  to  him  about 
that  several  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  start  with  the  first  time.  When  did  you  first  talk 
to  Mr.  Butler  about  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  asked  about  these 
loans  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Practically  all  summer.  I  saw  him  on  and  off  all 
summer,  and  this  was  a  matter  that  was  evidently  coming  up,  and  on 
several  occasions  I  might  have  talked  to  him  about  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing except  just  general  conversation. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  say  and  when?  Did  you  have  several 
conversations  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Our  conversation  was  alwaj^s  general.  We  never 
made  any  point  of  meeting  for  any  such  discussion  or  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  he  would  come  to  your  office  at  the  park. 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  office  is  right  at  the  race  track. 
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]\Ir.  Hallet.  That  is  right,  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  he  came  to  the  track  quite  frequently  as  a 
■bettor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr,  Halley.  How  often :  once  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  say  once  a  week. 

Mv.  Halley.  Twice  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Maybe  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  More  often  than  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  so,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  those  occasions  he  would  come  to  your  office  and 
say  hello? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  and  say  hello.     That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  how  many  of  these  occasions  did  you  and  he  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  his  being  called  upon  to  testify  about  these 
loans  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  once  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  least  once,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  more  than  once  ?    Can  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  several 
times.  Are  you  trying  to  answer  in  every  possible  way  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  agreeing  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  don't  remember  an}'  particular  conversation 
about  it,  to  be  truthful. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  a  number  of  conversations  or  one  ? 

Let's  get  that  settled  first. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  might  have  mentioned  it  more  than  once.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  mention  it  more  than  once? 

ISIr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Haixey.  You  have  said  you  read  about  it  in  the  Florida  paper 
in  September,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  came  back  here.  That  must  be  only  a  week  or 
two  ago. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  so.  It  was  casually  mentioned.  I 
remember  talking  about  tliis  Drury  thing  and  things  like  that  in 
general,  l)ut  I  didn't  talk  to  him  specifically  about  coming  in  on  this 
investigation  or  anything.  In  fact,  there  were  doubts  in  my  mind 
whetlier  he  would  be  called  for  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  the  track  open  now  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  it  close? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  closed  September  1. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  vou  speak  to  him  after  you  returned  from 
Florida  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the' track? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  make  a  special  trip  out  to  tlie  track  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  don't  know  Avhether  it  was  a  special  trip  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  race  going  on. 

Mr.  Bexxett.  That  is  correct,  but  there  is  racing  going  on  next  door 
at  Hawthorne,  and  he  is  a  frequent  patron  of  race  tracks. 

iSIr.  Halley.  Whether  or  not  he  came  from  Hawthorne  or  Chicago 
to  see  you,  he  certainly  wasn't  at  your  track  to  see  races  there;  is 
that  right. 

Mr.  Bexxett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often  did  you  see  him  since  September  10,  1950? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Once  or  twice,  since  September  10.     Once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  you  came  back  from  Florida  how  often  have  you 
seen  him  ? 

]Mr.  Bexxett.  Once  or  twice. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Was  it  once  or  twice  ?  It  is  just  this  last  month.  Take 
your  time  and  think. 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  think  it  was  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Halley.  Twice? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Twice,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Both  at  your  office? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  dropped  in  to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  both  occasions  did  you  talk  about  the  coming  in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  No,  not  particularly;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  3^ou  talk  it  on  one  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  The  conversation  was  so  general  I  really  don't  re- 
member what  we  talked  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  will  simply  have  to  stop  being  evasive.  I  am 
going  to  keep  on  asking  these  c[uestions  until  I  get  definite  answers. 
This  occurred  only  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  and  I  am  going  to  insist  on 
definite  answers.  Why  don't  you  just  tell  the  committee  what  hap- 
pened i     He  came  to  your  office  twice  since  you  returned  from  Florida. 

]Mr.  Bexxett.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  best  date  you  can  place  for  the  first  time 
he  came  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  It  was  over  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  phone  first? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  he  know  you  were  back  from  Florida? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  was  only  gone  a  short  time  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  phone  to  find  out  if  you  were  back  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  He  might  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  T 

Mr.  Bexxett.  He  might  have.  My  secretary  might  have  taken  the 
call.      I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  him  on  the  telephone  before  the  first 
visit? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  don't  recall  talking  to  him.  I  talked  to  him  once. 
I  don't  remember  whether  my  secretary  or  myself  talked  to  him  on 
the  phone. 

Mr,  Halley.  That  was  before  the  first  visit? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  cloirt  know  Avhether  it  Avas  the  first  or  the  second 
visit. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  this  phone  conversation  that  either  your 
secretary  or  you  had? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  special  conversation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  to  make  an  appointment  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  recall  exactly  what  it  was.  He  just  came 
out  to  see  me  and  I  talked  to  him  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  what  was  said?  Just  start  at  the  beginning  and 
give  the  conversation  between  you  and  him  the  first  time  he  came  out 
to  the  track  to  see  you  about  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  just  general  conversation  about  things  that 
were  going  on  and  this  investigation  by  the  conniiittee  and  so  forth. 
There  was  nothing 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  an  answer.  Will  you  state  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  what  the  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  told  him  if  he  was  called  in  on  this  thino-, 
just  to  tell  the  truth,  things  like  that.  That  is  all,  and  I  hoped  he 
Avouldn't  be— that  I  was  sorry  if  he  would  be  embarrassed  by  this 
thing.    That  is  about  the  gist  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  you  came  back  from  Florida  you  had  been 
advised  that  the  committee  wanted  to  serve  a  subpena  on  you,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halmy.  Hadn't  your  secretary  been  told  that  the  committee 
was  going  to  serve  a  subpena  on  you  ? 

Mr  Bennett.  Before  I  came  back  from  Florida?  Before  I  left 
for  Florida? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  before  you  came  back. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  when  you  returned  to  your  office  about  2  or  21/4 
weeks  ago  you  knew  that  you  were  going  to  be  called  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  yes ;  when  I  returned,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley  Does  that  help  refresh  your  recollection  on  the  con- 
versation you  had  with  your  lawyer  when  he  came  out  to  the  track  to 
see  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  just  general  conversation,  I  remember,  about 
this  thing  and  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  if  I  embarrassed  him,  aettino- 
him  into  this  thing.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  He  didn't  come  all  the  wav  out  there  to  hear  that.    Did 

he  ask  you  what  happened  and  what  the  background  of  the  loan  was? 

^  Mr.  Bennett.  He  knows  all  that.    I  told  him  about  the  background 

of  the  loan  long  ago.     We  talked  about  that,  too,  yes,  now  that  I 

recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ask  you — what  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  told  him  what  it  was,  the  same  thing  I  said  before, 
that  Mr.  DeLucia  needed  this  money  for  these  improvements  and  I 
was  making  him  this  loan.     That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  into  saying  that  to  him  ?  Was  he 
asking  you  some  questions?  Let's  get  away  from  this  general  con- 
versation business.  You  are  just  w^asting  your  time  and  the  com- 
mittee's and  making  a  very  bad  impression. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  driving  at. 
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The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Bennett,  Avhen  he  came  in  Avhat  did  he  say  and 
Avhat  did  you  say  ?  Apparently  he  came  out  there  to  see  you  on  some- 
thing- important.  The  track  wasn't  runnino-.  You  were  there.  He 
came  out  there  to  see  you.     What  did  he  say  and  what  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  wasn't  particularly  important.  I  guess  he  was 
just 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  was  important  or  not,  just  tell  us  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  it  was  about  these — we  talked  about  these  loans 
and  things.  We  just  rehashed  the  thing,  that  is  all,  just  what  went 
on,  whatever  I  told  him  before.  We  just  went  through  the  same 
thing  over  again. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  what  was  said?  Please  don't  summarize  it. 
Give  the  conversation  that  happened  2  weeks  ago,  how  did  you  rehash 
it,  in  what  way,  what  was  said  tirst,  what  was  said  second.  Do  the 
best  you  can.     He  walked  in  the  door.     What  happened? 

]\Ir.  Bennett.  I  guess  we  greeted  each  other.  I  just  told  him  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  worry  about  as  far  as  the  investigation  goes, 
and  just  to  tell  the  truth  about  everything. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  You  have  just  finished  telling  the  committee  there  was 
some  talk  about  the  nature  of  the  loans  and  the  background  and  that 
}'ou  rehashed  the  thing.     How  did  you  rehash  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  was  no  rehashing  to  be  done,  because  I  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Butler  in  the  verv^  beginning  what  the  loan  was  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  just  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  did 
rehash.     Now  you  said  there  was  no  rehashing  to  be  clone. 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  might  have  asked  me  what  position  are  you  in 
on  these  things?  Have  you  anything  to  fear?  And  I  said  "Xo."  I 
told  him  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  Then  we  talked  about  other  things.  We  got  into 
conversation  about  other  things. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  conversation  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  we  talked  about  Drury,  we  talked  about  dif- 
ferent things  that  had  been  going  on  during  the  clay. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Wliat  other  conversation  clicl  you  have  ? 

^Ir.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  say  there  was  another  visit  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  he  was  out  again,  but  I  think  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  race  track  or  something. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  about  this  investigation  on  the  second 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember.     We  might  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  remember.    We  might  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  after  the  first  visit  was  the  second  one? 

Mr.  Bennett,  One  or  two  days  apart,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  only  about  2  weeks  ago  that  you  saw  him. 
Did  you  talk  about  this  investigation  on  the  second  visit? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  might  have.     I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  over  the  mortgage  and  the  note? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  have  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  had  them  in  a  safety-deposit  box. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  Cicero. 
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Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  them  out  of  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  A  couple  of  days  ago ;  2  or  3  days  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  not  get  them  out  for  any  discussion  with  Mr. 
Butler? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  didn't  have  them  out  then. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  records  did  you  have  in  the  safety  deposit  box 
in  Cicero  ? 

JSIr.  Bennett.  I  had  these. 

Mr.  -KoBiNSON.  Mortgages? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  lioBiNSON.  I  understood  you  had  those  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  asked  my  wife  about  them  and  she  said  they 
were  in  a  deposit  box  in  Cicero. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Eobinson  has  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  on. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  In  ansAver  to  a  question  that  the  chairman  addressed 
to  you  a  while  ago  as  to  whom  you  consulted  in  connection  with  these 
loans  I  believe  you  mentioned  the  only  person  you  consulted  was  your 
wife. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  wife's  attitude  about  your  making 
loans  of  these  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  She  more  or  less  leaves  all  business  transactions  up 
to  me.     She  said,  "If  you  think  it  is  all  right,  I  think  it  is  all  right." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  think  it  was  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  really  want  to  make  the  loans  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  to  help  the  man  out,  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dicl  you  really  want  to  make  the  loans  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  help  the  man  out.  I  wouldn't  want  to  make 
them  unless  I  was  helping  someone  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  j'ou  have  a  clubhouse  near  your  offices  at  Sports- 
man's Park  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  clubhouse  and  the  offices  are  in  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  permitted  in  the  clubhouse  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Anyone.     It  is  public. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  sort  of  separate  clubhouse  where 
friends  of  the  owners  of  the  track  come,  a  bar  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  not  what  I  would  call  private.  It  is  not  open 
to  everyone,  but  it  is  rather  public,  I  would  say.  It  is  semipublic. 
Anyone  can  have  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  everyone  have  access  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  not  everyone  goes  there.  No,  it  wouldn't  hold 
everyone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  whom  is  it  restricted  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  people  i:hat  are  known  to  be  coming  out  to  the 
race  for  years,  the  racing  commissioners,  quite  a  few  politicians  who 
come  in  there,  I  would  say  the  cream  of  the  bettors  aie  generally  given 
access  to  those  places. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  the  cream  of  the  bettors  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  cream  of  the  bettors — I  mean  by  that  the  people 
who  are  known  to  be  good  bettors.     I  couldn't  name  them. 
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Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  You  have  been  there  18  years,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  BENNET'r.  Yes. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Who  are  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Benxett.  I  coukl  explain  this  a  lot  better  if  you  could  see 
the  phice.  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  actually  with  who  comes 
in  and  goes  out  of  there,  and  none  can  come  in  the  place  without  com- 
ing through  the  regular  entrance.     To  get  in  this  place 

Mr.  EoBiNSOx^  Have  you  ever  seen  Ralph  Capone  there  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Never. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Have  you.  ever  seen  John  Patton  there  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Never.  That  is,  while  he  was  there;  jes.  I  have 
seen  John  Patton  there;  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Have  you  ever  seen  Ralph  Capone  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bex^x^ett.  Yes.     I  saw  him  out  there. 

]Mr.  RoBix\sox".  For  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Bexnett,  Yes :  I  might  have  seen  him  other  times,  too,  but 
I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  race  track  or  any  other  place  of  business 
or  his  home  or  any  place  like  that. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  about  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  No. 

]\lr.  EoBix'^sox.  You  have  never  seen  him  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bexx'ett.  No. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  at  all?  Do  you  know 
him  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  don't  think  so,  except  by  pictures. 

Mr.  RoBix^sox.  How  about  Mr.  Denemark? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Denemark?  Yes.  Mr.  Denemark  used  to  race 
horses  at  the  track. 

Mr.  RoBix-^sox.  You  used  to  see  Mr.  Bidwell  there  ? 

Mr.  Bex^x'ett.  Yes,  definitely. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  about  James  Eagen  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  never  saw  him.  I  don't  know  him.  I  wouldn't 
know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  about  Tony  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bexx'ett.  I  wouldn't  know  him. 

Mr.  RoBix'SOX.  You  have  never  seen  him  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Bexnett.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Or  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Bex'X^ett.  I  wouldn't  know  him. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox".  Joe  Lustfield? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Joe  Lustfield,  yes ;  I  have  seen  him  around,  not  often 
though.    I  haven't  seen  him  in  2  or  3  years. 

jNIr.  RoBixsox.  Willie  Bioif  ? 

Mr.  Bex^x^ett.  I  wouldn't  know  him. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  George  Brown? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  RoBix'sox.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  DeLucia  there? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Or  Louis  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Bexnett.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Philip  D'Andrea? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Robix'Son.  You  never  saw  any  of  those  there  ? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  No;  none  of  tliose  fellows  have  ever  been  in  my 
offices, 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Charles  Fischetti? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Murray  Hnnii)hreys? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Frank  Nitti? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not — no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  know  Frank  Nitti? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  1  had  met  him. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  business  witli  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  business  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Rocco  DeGrazia  ?    Did  you  ever  see  him? 

Mr.  BENNirrr.  I  don't  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Rocco  DeStefano?    Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  Capone  boys? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  have  you  ever  seen  them  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.    Out  here ;  yes.    I  saw  them  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  Robert  McCullough;  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  police  at  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  little  restricted  section  how  many  people 
can  sit  out  at  Sportsman's  Park? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  tliinking  of  the  dining  room  there,  the  private 
dining  room.  There  is  also  an  upstairs,  a  place  like  a  solarium,  a 
glassed-in  enclosure.  I  would  say  up  there  you  can  seat  about  40  or 
50  people. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Alice  McCul- 
lough who  used  to  work  there  ? 

JSIr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  to  get  to  this  place  would  they  have  to  go  by  her 
desk  where  she  sat  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  White.  McCullough  is  a  policeman  at  Miami? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  Big  Bob  McCullough  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  you  mean  by  Big  Bob? 

Mr.  White.  Flow  old  is  the  Bob  McCullough  that  you  know? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  say  he  is  between  50  and  ()0. 

Mr.  White.  What  track  is  he  policeman  at  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  Miami  B?ach  Kennel  Club. 

The  Chairman.  Also  out  at  Sportsman? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  there,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  Mr.  Patton's  personal  accountant? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  look  after  his  work? 

Mr.  Bennp:tt.  No;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  an}-  work  foi-  him  af  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  ? 

JNIr.  Bexxett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  this  stock  of  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Chib, 
Sportsman's  Park,  and  all  of  these  race  tracks,  of  a  voting  trust  for 
that  stock? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  is  a  voting  trust  only  in  the  Miami  Beach 
Kemiel  Club. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  tluit  voting  trust  operate? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the  voting  trust — 
1  am  not  a  member  of  the  voting  trust  myself,  but  as  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  voting  trust  is  that  if  anyone  dies,  they  will  still 
be  able  to  vote  the  same  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Still  will  have  control  of  the  majority  of  the 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  assume  that  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bidwell  had  that  for  some  time,  did  he  not, 
before  his  death? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Bidwell  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  it  before  he  died. 

The  Chairman.  Then  W.  H.  and  R.  J.  Johnston  are  the  trustees 
now  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  those  stockholders?  It 
gives  a  list  of  the  trustees. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  also  understand  that  this  was  a  sort  of 
mob-owned  stock  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  seems  to  be  an  outside  understanding,  but  it 
definitely  has  never  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  an  outside  understanding? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  mean  people  say  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  what  I  see  and  every- 
thing, it  is  definitely  not. 

Mr.  Halle Y.  Tell  me,  do  you  regard  Mr.  Ricca  as  a  mob  member? 

Mr.  Benni:tt.  Well,  the  newspapers  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  just  trying  to  test  the  standard  by  which  you 
say  that  the  track  is  not  a  part  of  the  mob. 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  every  dealing  that  I  have  had  with  him  he  has 
been  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  wdiat  you  know  of  him  do  j^ou  think  he  is  part 
of  the  Capone  mob  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  hard  to  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  in  all  the  dealings  you  have  had  with 
him  he  has  been  a  gentleman? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  these  two  loans.  What  other  deal- 
ings have  you  had  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  otlier  dealings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  dealings? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  the  only  dealings. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  he  has  done  in  this  case  is  to  sign 
his  name  to  a  piece  of  paper  and  take  your  money,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  I  have  good  security  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  haven't  gotten  any  of  it  back. 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  did  understand  liow  you  paid  somebody 
$10,000  here  on  a  loan  a  month  and  a  lialf  before  you  made  the  loan. 
How  did  3'ou  do  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  thought — the  impression  I  had  at  first  was  that 
lie  needed  money  right  away,  and  I  gave  liim  tliat  check  for  that 
purpose.  When  he  got  it  he  said,  "I  don't  need  tliis.  Wait  until 
you  get  it  all." 

I  said,  "That  is  all  right.  You  liave  it  now.  Keep  it.  I  will  have 
the  mortgage  made  up  when  I  get  the  rest  of  the  money." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  trusting  somebodv  an  awful  long  way, 
isn't  it,  with  $10,000  and  no  security  at  all  ? 

jMr.  Bennett.  Well,  judging  by  appearances,  what  I  saw  that  he 
had,  I  didn't  think  it  was  taking  much  of  a  risk. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Where  did  you  get  that  $10,000? 

Mv.  Bennett.  That  was  the  first  $10,000  I  got  from  Mr.  Johnston. 

INIr.  Halley.  You  must  really  have  had  the  impression  there  was 
a  hurry,  to  run  out  and  get  that  $10,000  from  Johnston. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  needed  it  right 
away;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  tell  you  the  urgency  of  the  thing  was? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  didn't  tell  me  there  was  any  urgency.  I  just 
thought  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  think  there  would  be  anything  so 
urgent  about  putting  repairs  on  this  already  beautiful  farm,  would 
you?  A  lot  of  people  down  in  Tennessee  wait  4,  5,  or  6  years  to 
build  up  their  farm. 

Air.  Bennett.  From  what  I  undei'stand,  the  farm  was  not  in  very 
good  shape. 

The  ChairMx\n.  You  think  that  is  so  urgent  that  you  would  have 
to  be  wiring  for  money  and  paying  out  $10,000  before  you  even  get 
a  note  signed? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  didn't  wire  for  this. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  so  urgent  you  fixed  it  up  and  sent  it 
to  him  before  he  even  signed  the  note. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  I  gave  that  to  his  wife,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
I  handed  it  to  her.  I  just  thought  he  was  in  need  of  these  things  for 
the  farm  immediately.    It  was  the  planting  season. 

The  Chairman.  Planting  season  in  September? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  just  what  I  thought,  the  impression  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  out  there  you  saw  a  lot  of  cattle 
around,  didn't  you,  white-face  steers? 

JMr.  Bennett.  I  don't  believe  I  had  been  out  there  yet  at  that  time. 
I  don't  believe  I  had  been  out  to  the  farm.  I  wasn't  interested  in  the 
farm. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  us  really 
why  you  made  this  loan  before  you  left.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
you  to  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  reason  was  because  he  told  me  he  needed  the 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  just  doesn't  stand  up.  I  hate  to  tell 
you  that. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  If  I  tokl  you  anything  else,  Senator,  I  would  be 

lying. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  lying  or  are  you? 

:^Ir.  Bennett.  I  don't  know.    I  am  not  lying.  .      ,      i 

Mr.  Halley.  He  obviously  didn't  need  the  money.  You  understand 
that  now,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Obviously  there  wasn't  anything  so  awtully  urg- 
ent about  it.  You  may  not  be  a  farmer  boy,  but  you  know  thut  repairs 
or  what  not  on  the  farm  can  wait  a  few  months.  You  doivt  liave  to 
be  in  such  a  terrific  hurry  to  get  somebody  $10,000  for  a  farm. 

Mr  Bennett.  I  understand  he  mentioned  something  about  buying 
some  "cattle  and  things  like  that.    I  don't  think  he  had  any  cattle  at 

that  time.  ^  -,  ^  <-  „ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bennett,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  got  a 

$20,000  loan  from  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right,  I  did.  a;in  nnn  fiv^f 

^Ir.  Robinson.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  you  got  $10,000  tii&t 
and  that  is  represented  by  this  check. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  you  got  another  $10,000. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right.  ^     •       .i    .  ^    i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  tell  :Mr.  Johnston  each  time  that  you  wanted 
the  $10,000  for  investments^  .   i  d^on  aaa     i        i^ 

Mr  Bennett.  I  think  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  $20,000  when  he 
first  gave  me  the  $10,000.    I  thought  that  I  might  have  been  able  to 

make  it  up  out  of  my  own  money.  .     ^..n  aaa  ^^     a    ,  r    ^9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  refuse  to  give  you  the  $20,000  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Bennett^.  No,  no. 

Mr.  R')binson.  He  just  gave  you  10.      _ 

Mr  Bennett.  He  gave  me  10  the  first  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  were  you  going  to  make  it  up  out  of  your  own 

money  ( 

Mr*  Bennett.  I  don't  know. 

Mr  HxLLEY.  Your  bank  balance  on  April  30,  1948,  was  $l,4f)9.o0. 
How  were  you  going  to  make  up  $40,000  out  of  your  own  money  i 

Mv.  Bennett.  I  don't  know.  I  said  I  thought  I  might  have  been 
able  to  make  it  up,  to  make  up  the  rest. 

Mr  Halley.  Where  was  it  going  to  come  from  ( 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  have  different  salaiies  coming  ai  dilierent 

times ;  year  dividends.  ,       ,        ,    i  5.  a;  in  nnn 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  income  for  the  whole  year  wasn  t  $40,0UU. 
Mr!  Bennett.  I  borrowed  $15,000  more.  .     ^i  • 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  are  going  to  stay  here  m  Lhicago 

for  a  while  ?     Is  that  your  plan  ? 

:Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  i     v         i 

The  Ch\irm\n.  You  will  remain  under  subpena,  but  you  don  t  need 

to  come  back  until  we  call  you,  but  when  Mr.  Robinson  or  anybody 

calls  you,  you  understand  you  are  to  come  back  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  look  after  your  records  here.     Do  you 

wanttolethimhaveany  of  them? 

]\Ir.  Halley.  I  would  let  him  have  the  mortgages  and  the  notes. 
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The  ('h.mkman.  AVo  Mill  return  to  you  the  installment  note,  the 
niort  o-ao-o,  and  (he  trust  deed,  the  note  sioned  by  INIr.  and  Mrs.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  one  thino-  on  (his.  I  see  a  check  for  $210  for 
the  lee. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  tlie  amount  of  the  fee? 

INIr.  Bennett.  No.  I  think  (he  fee  was  $100.  and  there  M'as  $10 
for  some  kind  of  recordino-  oi-  some  kind  of  charue. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  recordino-  the  deed. 

Mr.  Bennftt.  I  think  that  is  what  it  was.  Anyway  there  was  an 
extra  $10  for  somethino-. 

Mr.  Haleey.  The  fee  was  $200? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

INIr.  Haeley.  Thank  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  will  look  after  the  rest  of  your  records  here 
JNIr.  Bennett.     Thank  you.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett.  All  rio-ht,  sir,  thank  you. 

The  CiiAiRjiAN.  Mr.  D' Andrea,  will  you  come  around,  please. 

JNIr.  D'Andkea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiintAN.  Will  you  hold  up  your  hand.  You  solenndy  swear 
the  testnnony  you  wdl  give  this  connnittce  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothmo-  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  D'Andkea.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PHILIP  D'ANDKEA.  HEMET,  CALIF. 
Mr.  D' Andrea.  Philip  D'Andrea. 
INIr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  liye,  Mr.  D'Andrea  ? 
^Ir.  D'Andrea.  In  Hemet,^  Calif. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ]Mr.  D'Andrea,  yon  were  subpenaed  to  produce  cer- 
tain books  and  records. 
Mv.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  those  records  with  you  ? 
Mv.  D'Andrea.  I  have  what  I  could  find. 
INIr.  Robinson.  Can  you  identify  them  briefly? 
JNIr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  an  envelope  containino-  any  bank  state- 
ments ?  ^       "^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  I  have  the  statement  of  the  last  2  months  of 
my  bank  account.  I  have  the  stubs  here  for  the  last  2  months.  And 
canceled  checks  for  the  last  month.  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  Gentle- 
men, o±  tearino'  those  thinos  up  since  the  last  committee  that  I  appeared 
before,  at  which  time  I  had  all  my  papers  there,  and  they  haven't  been 
returned  to  me  jet. 

Mv.  Robinson.  What  else  do  you  have  there  ? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  I  have  deeds'to  two  pieces  of  proi)erty  that  I  have, 
and  the  deed  to  a  gas  station,  half  interest  in  a  gas  station. 

INfr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  there  are  only  a  feM^  in  one 
package  1  ask  that  they  be  identified  collectively  as  exhibit  No  34 

The  CiiAunrAN.  We  will  put  them  all  in  oiie  packaoe  so  we  can 
iceeji  them  together. 

(Exhibit  No.  34  was  returned  to  Avitness  after  study  by  the  com- 
mittee.) 
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,? 


Mr  Robinson.  Mr.  D'Andrea.  what  properties  do  you  own 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  a  home  m  Palm  Springs,  and  I  have  a  house 

"\lr."RoBiNSON.  What  is  tlie  value  of  the  home  in  Palm  Springs? 

Mr!  D'Andrea.  It  is  up  for  sale  now  for  $20,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  buy  it  for? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  bought  it  for  $23,750.  ,    ,     v 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Did  you  identify  your  other  property?     You  say 
you  have  a  home  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  In  Hemet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  Hemet.    Wliat  is  the  value  of  that  property  f 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Its  value  today  is  $10,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  purchase  it  for? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  $3,500,  and  I  finished  it.    It  was  partly  completed 
when  I  bought  it. 

Mr  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  real  property  ^ 

l^lr  D'Andrea.  I  have  some  vacant  lots  in  Hemet,  three  lots. 

I^Ir!  Robinson.  The  valuation  of  that  property  is  what? 

^Ir.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  around  $4,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  real  property  i 

Mv.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  liave  any  personal  property  i 

Mv.  D'Andrea.  Furniture. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Stocks  and  bonds  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    I  have  no  stocks  or  bonds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  other  intangible  property  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Furniture  at  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  your  bank?  Do  you  have  any  money 
in  the  bank? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  There  is  my  last  statement ;  very  little. 

Mr  Robinson.  Is  that  all  the  money  that  you  have? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    I  have  cash,  about  $900,  about  $960. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  that  ?  x  i  i  ^ 

Mr  D'Andrea.  I  have  the  $960  at  my  brother's  home.  1  brought 
it  with  me  here.    I  have  $900  over  there,  and  I  have  about  $60  on  my 

person. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  you  have  ? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  That  is  all  I  have  in  this  world. 

^Ir.  Robinson.  How  much  money  did  you  have  when  you  came  out 
of  the  penitentiary  ?  .,     ,•         ti  ii 

Mr  D'Andrea.  Since  I  came  out  of  the  penitentiary  1  have  bokl 
my  home  that  I  had  at  Creek.  I  got  $35,000  for  that.  It  is  m  Lincoln- 
shire, that  is  the  township  of  Creek. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  State?  .  .  ^-      i 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Illinois.  I  had  a  half  interest  m  a  gas  station  here 
and  I  sold  that  when  I  went  to  California.  I  took  out  of  there  what 
I  paid  for  it,  $5,000.    That  is  what  I  went  to  California  with 

m  Robinson.  Are  you  in  any  business  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  a  half  interest  in  a  gas  station. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  sole  source  of  income? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  make  out  of  that  ( 

Mr  D'Andrea.  I  have  been  drawing  an  average  ot  iJ^oOO  oi  5t>3DU  a 
month  out  of  it.    It  hasn't  been  quite  a  year  that  J  have  had  it. 
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iNIr.  Robinson.  You  appeared  and  testified  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  that  was  investigating  this  situation. 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  congressional  committee,  yes. 
Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Do  you  recall  making  a  statement  at  that  hearing 
that  you  had  money  on  the  outside  ? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Money  on  the  outside  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  statement  there.    Read  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  which  was : 
"Didn't  you  have  any  property  outside  ?"  you  said,  "I  had  money  on  the 
outside,  yes." 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  how  much  money  that  was  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  had  to  make  a  statement  to  the  parole  office.  I 
don't  recall  offhand.  I  think  around  $22,000  or  $24,000  at  the  time. 
But  I  am  not  sure.  I  made  those  statements  for  the  parole  office. 
They  have  everything.  In  my  monthly  statements  to  the  parole  office 
I  have  to  make  out  anything  that  occurs  during  the  month,  and  they 
have  all  that.    I  don't  quite  recall  what  the  amount  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  cash  deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  one  now  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  No  ;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  money  did  you  have  in  that  box  at  any 
one  time  ?     What  was  the  largest  amount  you  ever  had  in  that  box  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Well,  before  I  went  away  I  had  sold  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty I  had  in  St.  Joe,  ]\Iich.,  for  $oO,000,  and  I  had  gotten  a  mortgage 
on  a  piece  of  property  I  had  here  in  Chicago  for  $10,000,  and  I  believe 
that  was  the  most  I  have  ever  had  in  the  box,  $40,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  none  of  that  left? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  were  you  in  before  you  were  sent  to 
prison  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  was  in  the  cartage  business  for  about  20  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  business  were  you  in  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  was  president  of  the  Italo-American  National 
Union,  a  fraternal  insurance  society. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  other  business? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  the  gambling  business? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  never  been  identified  with  gambling  in  all 
my  life. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  the  liquor  business  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  sir;  positively  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  whatsoever  from 
gambling  or  the  liquor  business? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  at  any  time? 

]\Ir.  D'Andrea.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Al  Capone  ? 

]\Ir.  D'Andrea.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  associated  in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  your  connection  with  him? 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  A  friendly  connection,  social. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Purely  social? 

]Mr.  D'AxDREA.  For  the  time  being;  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  time  being? 

]\Ir.  D'AxDREA.  Well,  while  I  thought  it  was  smart  to  be  associated, 
to  mv  sorrow. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  I  was  dabbling  in  politics  in  the  first  ward  and  I 
needed  his  hel])  at  times. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  sort  of  help  did  he  contribute  to  you? 

:\rr.  D'AxDREA.  Help  in  getting  votes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Votes  for  whom  ? 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  For  the  party,  whoever  was  running. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  were  you  supporting  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  was  your  other  association  with  him? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  Nothing,  fust  purely  foolish  association.  I  thought 
it  was  smart  to  be  identified  with  him.  That  was  my  only  association. 
I  never  made  a  quarter  from  that  source.  I  have  always  been  on  my 
own.  I  was  in  the  cartage  business  at  that  time.  I  will  say  that 
he  helped  me  put  on  a  few  trucks.  I  was  doing  cartage  work  for  the 
city  at  the  time. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  borrow  money  from  him  ? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  Never.  I  never  had  any  financial  transaction  with 
the  man  whatsoever. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  travel  with  him? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  I  made  a  trip  with  him  once ;  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  I  don't  recall  the  year.  It  was  early  in  the  thirties. 
I  don't  exactly  recall  the  year  now. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  recall  where  you  went? 

INIr.  D'Axdrea.  I  went  to  Florida,  and  from  Florida  we  flew  to  some 
island. 

The  Ciiairmax.  Nassau?     Bermuda? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  Nassau. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Where  else? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  all.     That  is  the  only  trip. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  ever  go  to  New  York  with  him  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  that  I  recall.  No ;  I  have  never  gone  to  New 
York  with  him. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Have  you  ever  been  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  were  you  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  The  last  time  I  was  in  New  York  was  the  time  of  my 
trial  there. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Were  you  in  New  York  before  that? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  Yes ;  I  had  been  in  New  York. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  recall  the  year  that  you  were  in  New  York? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  year  of  the  Dempsey  fight  there,  Dempsey  and 
Sharkey,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mv.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  go  alone  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.     I  went  with  two  other  men. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Who  were  the}^  ? 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  William  Skidmore  and 
Al  Ford. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Who  is  William  Skidmore? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  was  a  man  in  the  junk  business  here  in  town.  At 
that  time  he  was  signin*::  bonds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  According  to  the  newspapers  he  was  identified  with 
gambling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  engage  in  any  gambling  business  with 
him? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  sir ;  never.    I  was  signing  bonds  with  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  would  j^ou  see  when  you  went  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Nobody  in  particular. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  recall  anyone? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  had  no  friends  in  New  York.  I  went  to  see  the 
fight  there,  the  Sharkey-Dempsey  fight. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Costello  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  met  him? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Never  met  him  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Erickson  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No;  I  don't.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Erickson  or  Mr. 
Costello. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Accarclo  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Tony  Accardo  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  a  close  friend  of  his  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    I  have  never  been  close  to  him.    I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mentioned  that  you  were  president  of  this 
Italian  organization. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Italo-American  National  Union. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  were  you  president  of  that? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Over  6  years,  6%  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  period  was  that  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  think  it  was  from  1934  to  1941,  part  of  1941. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  succeeded  you  in  that  office? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Lawrence  Marino. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Do  j^ou  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bulger  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  ever  president  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes ;  he  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  At  that  time  it  was  a  mutual  benefit  society.  There 
were  about  2,500  members.  At  the  death  of  any  one  member  there 
was  an  assessment  made  of  a  dollar  apiece  and  a  thousand  or  1,500 
would  be  given  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  policyholders  did  you  have? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  the  size  of  the  organization,  when  I  went  in. 
During  the  first  year  I  was  in.  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  a  law  here, 
passed  the  insurance  code.  All  insurance  societies  of  that  t^^pe  were  to 
operate  under  the  legal  reserve.    We  had  to  rerate  the  entire  member- 
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ship,  and  today  it  is  operated  on  legal  reserve  the  same  as  the  Metro- 
politan or  Prudential,  creating  a  reserve  with  the  premium  that  is 
paid.  The  membership  increased  to  its  peak  I  guess  at  around  G,000 
during  my  administration. 

Mr.  lioBiNSON.  Does  that  organization  have  any  relationship  to 
the  Unione  Siciliano?  .     . 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  It  is  the  same  organization.  It  was  called  that  m  its 
origin.  At  that  time  the  membership  was  strictly  for  Italians  who 
came  from  Sicily,  but  in  the  last,  oh,  I  guess  28,  the  barriers  were 
lifted  and  Italians  from  all  regions  of  Italy  are  admitted  now.  In  fact, 
there  are  entire  lodges  of  foreigners,  entire  lodges  of  central  Italians 
and  southern,  and  so  forth.    It  is  not  a  Sicilian  organization  any  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  it  is  entirely  restricted  to  Italians? 

Mr.  D'Andkea.  Oh,  yes.    Italians  and  wives  or  husbands  of  Italian 

members. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  relation  does  that  have  with  the  Mafia  organ- 
ization^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Mafia? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  This  is  a  legal  reserve  society.  I  know  nothing 
about  any  Mafia  in  that  organization. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  often  heard  of  it,  since  I  was  a  child. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  parents  come  from  Italy? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  your  father  in  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Originally  my  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  when 
he  came  to  Chicago  he  started  a  macaroni  factory. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  in  this  Italian  organization  that  you  first 
referred  to? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  his  position  in  that? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Nothing,  just  a  member,  just  had  a  thousand 
dollars  insurance.    In  fact,  that  is  what  I  collected  when  he  passed 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  at  one  time  run  an  Italian  newspaper? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that  newspaper? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Either  1940  or  1941.  I  don't  recall.  It  was  just 
before  the  war,  just  before  we  declared  war. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  a  circulation  did  it  have? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  think  we  were  registered  at  the  post  office  for 
20,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  how  did  you  acquire  it  ? 

]SIr.  D'Andrea.  It  was  the  only  Italian  daily  in  Chicago,  and  the 
owner,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Durante,  was  getting  quite  old 
and  feeble  and  being  connected  with  the  society  as  I  was,  a  man  ap- 
proached me,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marina,  and  told  me  about  the 
paper  getting  ready  to' fold  up.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
if  a  (rroiip  of  Itali'ans  got  together  and  kept  it  alive  for  the  sake  of 
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the  colony,  and  so  forth.  So  I  was  instrumental  in  gettino-  8  or  10 
peop  e  togetlier,  and  we  put  up  a  few  tliousand  dolhirs  apiece  and 
boiioht  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  i)aper« 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Dltalia. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Did  the  paper  have  any  connection  with  the  insur- 
ance organization  in  any  way  ^ 

Mr.  D 'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  first  lieard  of  the  Mafia  when  you  were 
quite  young?  -' 

Mr.  D'xVndrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  liear  about  it? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  The  treacherous  things  tliey  are  in  tlie  habit  of  do- 
ing, the  stories  of  poor  men  accumuhiting  four  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  buying  a  little  home  and  having  it  blown  up ;  receiving  letters  and 
so  forth.  1  hat  IS  one  of  those  traditions  that  I  guess  tlie  Italian  chil- 
dren grow  up  to  know  those  things  and  to  learn  them  and  to  hear 
them. 

Mr.  RcmiNSON.  Would  you  say  that  is  true  of  almost  all  Italian 
chddren,  that  they  learn  and  hear  of  those  thino-s  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes;  I  think  so.  It  has  b?en  in  the  past,  not  so 
much  now  any  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  that  organization  carry  over  into  this  country, 
do  you  know  ?  -^ ' 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  really  don't  know.  I  couldn't  speak  with  any 
^"Il^^^'^y  ^^^  ^^^^  matter  because  it  is  just  hearsay,  what  I  read 

Mr  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  suspicion  that  it  had  carried 
over  to  this  country  ? 

^^^'-  ^'^ndrea.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  wouldn't  know  what  I  was 
saying  if  1  did  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  know  that  at  one  time"  there  were  supposed  to  be  little  grouiJs  here 
and  there  that  used  to  write  so-called  letters  and  what  not,  but  I  think 
m  the  last  few  years  that  has  been  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  were  active  in  politics— will  you  explain 
^"i'^'^l^f /''"'■  -activities  were  in  connection  with  politics  in  Chicago? 

Mr  D  Andrea.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  trucks  working  for  the 
city  It  was  my  cluty  to  gather  votes  wherever  I  could.  Being  president 
of  tiie  society,  I  had  many  meetings,  many  organization  meetings,  at 
which  I  mvited  the  candidates  to  speak,  financed  those  meetings,  and  so 
forth.    The  usual  game  of  politics. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  collect  contributions « 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  no. 

aJ^'  ^*,^f^'^ON.  You  didn't  collect  any  contributions  at  all? 

1  ■^f'  M.    .^""^t  ^""^  ^''''™  ^^'^  organization  at  all;  no.    That  is  pro- 
nibited  by  the  State.  -^ 

W^'  ^ff  ^^o^-  You  never  solicited  any  contributions? 
ii^*"  i;  ^^^^E^-  No ;  not  from  the  organization. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  Draona« 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  I  have  heard  of  hhn.  I  know  who  he  is  now. 
I  have  met  him  out  there.  «  ii^w. 

Mr.  Robinson.  John  Roselli  ? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes;  I  know  John  Roselli. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  has  been  your  contact  with  him? 
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Mr  D'Andkea.  John  RoselU  for  the  first  time  m  my  life  I  met  in-I 
think  it  was  1941-on  a  trip  I  took  to  California,  my  hrst  rip  to  Cali- 
forn  a.  with  DeLiicia.    At  that  time  I  met  John  Roselli  there. 

Mr!  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  connections  with 

^"ilr   D'Andrea.  That  is  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him.    The  next 
time  I  saw  him  was  when  we  were  arraigned  m  New  1  ork. 

Mr  Robinson.  What  was  your  relationship  with  him  m  California 
Mr  D'  VxDREA.  None  whatsoever.    That  was  the  first  time  I  had  met 
him  on  tiiat  tri]i.    The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  when  we  were  ar- 

'Xr^^^Y^  say  Mr.  DeLucia  made  that  trip  with  you? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  About  25  years,  I  guess.  .  -.i  i  ;„.  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  associated  m  business  with  him  i 

Mr.'  RoBmsoN^.'  Werf  you  never  associated  with  him  in  a  gambling 

^' Mr^D'ANDREA.  No,  sir.     I  have  never  been  in  any  sort  of  gambling 

^Tlr' Robinson.  Were  you  ever  arrested,  Mr.  D'Andrea,  except  for 

this  extortion  case? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  ,     .     •  .•  -^i   ^^i,^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  arrested,  I  take  it,  m  connection  with  the 

Al  Capone  hearing. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  arrest  ?     What  was  the 

cause  for  that  arrest?  .      .       ^  ^  p     v  u  • 

^Ir  D'Andrea.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning  here,  I  was  foolish  in 
thinking  that  it  was  smart  to  be  near  the  man  The  man  asked  nie 
to  go  to  court  with  him  one  day,  knowing  that  I  was  a  deputy  bailitt, 

and  I  did.  i     Tir* 

Mr.  Robinson.  W^ere  you  a  deputy  baililt  f 

]\Ir.  D'Andrea.  I  surely  was.  .    ^^^ao 

Mr  Robinson.  How  did  you  become  a  deputy  bailitt  ? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  I  had  a  $40,000  bond  up.  That  is  one  of  my  political 
iobs  that  I  had.     I  was  bailiff  for  about  5  years. 

Mr  Robinson.  Did  vou  accompany  him  as  a  bailiff  or  as  a  friend  ? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  No,  as  a  friend.  xVnd  my  sentence  Wcis  o  months  not 
for  carrying  a  revolver,  but  for  contempt  of  court.  The  ]udge  had 
issued  an  order  not  for  anybody,  police  or  anybody  else,  to  enter  the 
courtroom  armed.     I  didn't  know  that.  .     ^     t      •  x- 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  associates  m  bt.  Louis  or  Kansas 

City? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr  Robinson.  You  have  no  acquaintances  there  { 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  no  friends  or  relatives  or  associates  whatso- 
ever there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  (jizzo  '■ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  met  him  one  time  here  m  Chicago.  He  was  at 
the  Lexington  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  a  long  time  ago,  1932  or  1933,  something  like 
that? 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  connection  with  him  after  that? 

IVIr.  D'Andrea.  I  didn't  know  the  man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  meeting  ?  Who  was 
tliere  when  you  met  him? 

Mr.  D'xVndrea.  I  don't  recall  now.  I  think  he  came  to  see  Al,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.     I  don't  know  what  the  occasion  was. 

Mr.  Rdbinson.  You  were  there  with  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes;  Al  was  there. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  wasn't  in  the  room  with  them  when  they  dis- 
cussed anj'thing.  He  had  a  suite  of  rooms  there,  and  I  happened  to  be 
up  in  the  suite  there,  the  reception  room.  I  was  tliere  introduced  to 
Gizzo.    That  is  all  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
w'as? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No;  I  don't.  I  was  never  that  close  to  find  out 
what  their  business  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  the  Fischetti  brothers? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlien  did  you  first  meet  them  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  About  the  same  time,  the  same  time  I  met  Paul 
DeLucia,  that  is,  Charlie. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  them? 

JNIr..  D'Andrea.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  were  in  New  York  at  one  time? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  Dempsey-Sharkey  fight,  whenever  that  was. 
I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  making  a  statement  at  the  parole  hear- 
ing, when  you  were  asked  "you  live  in  New  York,  I  believe,"  and  you 
stated,  "I  have  never  been  in  New  York." 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  never  said  that.  I  have  always  said  that  I  went 
to  the  Sharkey  fight. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  question  and  answer,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  question  was:  "You  lived  in  New  York,  I  be- 
lieve."   The  answer  was :  "I  have  never  been  to  New  York." 

Would  you  say  that  is  an  inaccurate  statement? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  a  misprint  or  something.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  because  I  have  been  tliere.  I  have  stated  that  before  the  con- 
gressional committee  and  I  believe  I  stated  that  at  my  trial  in  New 
Yoi'k,  that  I  was  there  with  Skidmore  and  Al  Ford. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  the  Fischettis  in,  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

jNIr.  D'Andrea.  Gambling.  That  is  the  one  that  I  know  well.  The 
other  two  I  am  not  so  intimate  with.  I  didn't  know  them  very 
well. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  about  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  yes.  I  believe  I  got  him  to  join  our  organi- 
zation. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  You  mean  the  Italo- American  Society  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  he  had  some  insurance  that  I  believe — ^I  think 
he  had  some  insurance  there. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  business  is  Tony  Accardo  in? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Gambling  is  all  I  know  of. 
Mv.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Nitti  ? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  business  was  he  m?  ,      u   ^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  many  businesses,  I  guess.     I  know  he  had  a 
brewery.     I  know  he  had  an  interest  in  gamblmg.  .    ^  ^  ^        _.,.   , 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Eddie  O'Hare?     Is  it  Kalph  or  Eddie? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Eddie  O'Hare.  ,       ,       ^       ,  -d    v 

Mr  H\LLEY   The  man  who  was  murdered  at  Sportsmans  I'arJr. 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.     I  knew  who  he  was,  but  I  had  never  met  him. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  know  him? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Do  YOU  know  John  Fatton? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes ;  I  met  Patton  years  ago. 
Mr.  Halley.  He  was  close  to  Capone? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  .  i    a  i  r^  9 

Mr  H  vlley.  What  was  your  relationship  with  Al  Capone? 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  As  I  said  before,  it  was  purely  silly.     1  thought  it 
was  smart  being  associated  with  the  man. 
Mr  H\LLEY.  When  did  you  first  meet  him? 

Mr  D'ANDREA.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  1928  or  1929,  something  hke  that. 
Mr!  Halley.  At  that  time  he  was  quite  well  known  and  quite 
powerful  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  ^  ^1    ,.  .•       7 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  time  i 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  had  my  trucks  working. 
Mr.  Halley.  Working  for  the  city  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  ^  j-j   5.         9 

Mr  HALLEY.  'You  needed  his  political  support,  didn  t  you  i 
Mr  D'Andrea.  No.     I  had  trucks  working  before  I  met  him. 
Mr.  Halley.  But  he  was  helpful  in  that  way,  wasn  t  he  i 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  After  I  met  him ;  yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  It  wasn't  purely  silly? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  It  was  silly  for  what  I  have  suffered;  yes.     I  here 
i<^  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  pay  up  for  what  I  have  suliered. 
Mr.  Halley.  But  it  did  mean  money,  and  it  was  a  good  business 
move,  wasn't  it,  being  close  to  Capone? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  didn't  figure  it  that  way  at  the  time.    I  thought  it 
was  just  smart  to  be  identified  with  him. 

:Mr.  Halley.  How  many  trucks  did  you  have  i 
Mr  D'Andrea.  I  had  about  30  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name  of  your  company  i 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  United  Cartage  Co. 
Mr  Halley.  How  many  men  worked  for  you  i 
Mr.  D'xVndrea.  When  the  30  trucks  worked  there  were  at  least 
32  or  33  men  working.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  vou  work  only  for  the  city  ?  . 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.     I  was  hauling  material  for  paving  and  tor 

material  for  houses. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  would  be  city  contractors  ^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No;  not  that  type  of  work.     The  city  contract  is 
for  hauling  garbage  and  ashes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  I  see.  Who  wore  some  of  the  other  people  wlio  were 
closely  associated  with  Capone  duriiio^  the  period  you  knew  him  well? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  names  that  appear  in  the  ])aper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  w^onld  you  state  them?  We  are  trying  to  get 
some  background,  and  you  are  a  man  who  is  now  out  of  the  apathy, 
you  can  talk  dispassionately.  We  would  like  to  know  as  much  as 
Ave  can  about  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Fellows  like  Nitti,  Accardo,  Campagna,  DeLucia, 
all  those  people  that  are  mentioned  in  the  papers.     That  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Ralph  Humphreys  or  Murray  Humphreys  one 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.     He  w\as  friendly  with  Capone. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  propo- 
sition up  there  at  all.  Mine  was  strictly  and  purely,  as  I  told  you, 
that  it  w^as  a  smart  thing  to  do  to  go  up  there  and  go  out  and  let 
people  think  that  I  was  close. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  were  there  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  wouldn't  say  frequently.     Once  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Capone's  headquarters  at  the  Lexington? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^hat  sort  of  arrangement  did  he  have  there? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  had  a  wdiole  floor  of  rooms  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  what  floor? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  God,  I  don't  remember.     The  third  floor,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  actually  live  there? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes;  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  his  brothers  live  there? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Ralph  Capone  pretty  w^ell? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Matt? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Matt  was  just  a  kid  those  days.  I  didn't  know 
him  very  w  ell. 

Mr.  Halley.  John? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  John  was  around  there,  more  so  than  the  young 
fellow\    Matt  I  think  was  going  to  school  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  Gioe  who  was  also  around  there? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Cherry  Nose  Gioe. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  him  in  those  early  days.  It 
is  just  in  recent  years  that  he  was  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  w-oiild  you  call  recent  years? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  from  11)35  on,  '36,  '37,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  job  with  Capone  i  Did  he  start  olf  as  a 
sort  of  armed  escort  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  have  a  fair  idea. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Let's  say  he  was  a  messenger  boy. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  not  talking  about  ancient  history.  Was  he  a 
messenger  boy  with  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

]Mr.  Halley.  What  did  Capone  use  messenger  boys  for?  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  picture. 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know,  to  send  messages  or  to  deliver  messages 
to  people.  I  don't  know  what  their  proposition  was.  As  I  say,  I 
wasn't  mixed  up  in  it  so  I  wouldn't  know.     I  can  imagine  a  lot  ot 

thino-s.  .  11^ 

Mr  H\LLr.Y.  I  think  you  are  trying  to  help,  and  you  have  to  recog- 
nize that  at  this  point  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  out  the  fiction  from 
the  truth. 

]Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  a  man  who  lived  with  it. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  would  like  you  to  take  your  time  and  try  to  explain 
what  these  men  did  and  how  they  fitted  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  am  giving  you  the  truth  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edo-e  in  anythina-  you  ask  me.    I  have  nothing  to  fear  or  worry  about. 

Sir.  Halley.  1  am  sure  of  that.  What  did  Mr.  Guzik  do,  for  in- 
stance; what  was  his  job?  . 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  what  his  job  was,  but  lie 
was  one  of  the  so-called  big  shots  there  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  could  you,  for  instance,  tell  who  were  the  big 
shots  and  who  were  the  little  shots?  _  ,       .     i 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  knew  those  fellows  looked  up  to  him.  That  is  the 
way  I  knew  or  assumed  he  was  a  big  shot. 

I^Ir.  Halley.  Was  DeLucia  a  big  shot  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Xo,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  business  in  those  days? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  A  restaurant.  And  then  he  was  fooling  around 
with  the  horses  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  gambled  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  handle  liquor  during  prohibition? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  his  restaurant  a  speakeasy  during  prohibition 
days  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Xo.  When  I  first  met  him  was  at  a  restaurant  on 
the  West  Side.  I  think  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  had  that 
restaurant,  the  so-called  Diamond  Joe,  of  Chicago.  He  was  working 
for  him  Avhen  I  first  met  him. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  he  working  for? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  DeLucia  was  working  for  Ed  Fosco. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  D'Axdrea.  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  when  that  was.    Quite  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.'HALLEY.  How  did  he  rise  to  a  position  of  wealth  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr  Halley.  How  well  did  you  know  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  didn't  know  him  too  well  for  a  long,  long  time.  I 
had  met  him  in  that  restaurant  there.  I  knew  he  was  working  there. 
For  a  period  of  8  or  10  years  I  didn't  see  him.  Then  I  met  him  m 
Capone's  place.  _  ,      i       g    /^ 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  meet  him  at  Capone  s  placed  Lan  you 
fix  the  date,  roughly? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  After  a  period  of  7  or  8  years.  It  must  have  been 
in  the  early  thirties,  '31,  '32,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  quite  active  at  the  Lexington  ? 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  he  wasn't.  In  fact,  he  was  very  quiet,  very  quiet 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  much  of  him  between  then  and  say  1942? 

jNlr.  D'Andrea.  Not  until  about  1937  or  19r;8.  He  bought  a  place 
out  in  the  country,  and  it  was  on  the  way  to  my  home  out  in  the  coun- 
try.   I  used  to  stop  there  occasionally. 

J\lr.  Hallet.  Where  was  it  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  was  in  Indiana,  Long  Beach,  Ind.,  and  my  place 
was  at  St.  Joe,  Mich.,  about  40  miles  farther.  On  my  way  out  occa- 
sionally I  would  stop  there,  and  a  lot  of  times  stop  there  and  play 
cards  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  a  very  elaborate  farm  he  had,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  that  was  no  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  a  very  elaborate  home. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  had  a  swimming  pool  there  and  what  not.  I 
would  call  that  elaborate. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  did  you  understand  he  had  that  would 
develop  that  kind  of  wealth  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  had  a  restaurant  downtown  here  for  a  few  years. 
He  had  the  Vesuvia  Restaurant. 

Mr.  Halijly.  Was  there  gambling  in  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  any  other  business  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  I  heard  that  he  had  an  interest  in  a  theater  over 
here  on  Michigan  Avenue,  the  Play  House,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Capone's  business  ?  How  did  he  make  his 
money  during  the  thirties? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Prohibition,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  After  1933  how  did  he  make  it  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  knew  him. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  but  the  fact  that  I  would  know  a  person,  I 
wouldn't  know  what  he  was  doing  or  how  he  made  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  1932  you  would  say  it  was  prohibition;  is 
tliat  right? 

Mr.  D'Andri:a.  Yes,  I  would  believe  that  is  what  it  was.  I  am 
almost  sure  it  was  prohibition. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  became  quite  friendly  with  him  starting  in  1928? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Something  like  that.  As  to  the  exact  date,  I  just 
don't  recall  now.     It  was  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  it  he  went  to  jail,  around  1938? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  '36? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  went  to  jail  when  I  had  that  trouble  with  the 
gun.     That  was  in  1933. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  in  1933. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  to  the  Lexington  headquarters  after 
he  went  to  jail?     Were  they  continuing? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  was  in  there,  too ;  you  know,  in  jail.  I  don't  know. 
When  I  came  out  I  separated  from  everything  and  everybody. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  out  ?  JDid  you  con- 
tinue your  business? 
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-  Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  continued  my  business.  The  following  year  I 
think  I  was  elected  president  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  couldn't  have  been  separated  from  too  many 
tilings. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  active,  then,  in  that  field. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  i)\\,  yes.  I  mean  I  separated  from  any  comiection 
going  to  the  Lexington  Hotel  because  once  he  went  away  I  had  no 
interest  there  any  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  continue  in  politics? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  A  little,  yes, 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  they  control  the  political  organization  in 
Chicago  prior  to  1932  during  the  prohibition  days  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  What  do  you  mean  how  did  they  control  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  They  pretty  much  had  their  way  about  police  and 
political  matters,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  politicians,  you  mean,  had  their  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  Capone. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Well,  the  talk  was  that  he  was  able  to  do  almost 
anything  he  wanted  to  do.    How  he  did  it,  I  don't  know. 

^Ir.  Halley.  You  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the  Lexington  Hotel. 
Didn't  he  ever  talk  about  it  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  wouldn't  say  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  there.  The 
times  that  I  was  there  they  didn't  talk  business  in  front  of  me.  I 
was  not  one  of  their  partners  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  ward  conmiitteeman  did  you  e^'er  see  at  the 
Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  seen  Dan  Serritella.  I  saw  Alderman  Pu- 
celli  there.  I  saw  Committeeman  Pregnano  there.  That  is  all,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  they  men  whom  3'ou  would  consider  indebted  to 
Capone  for  political  or  other  support? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  believe  they  got  some  assistance  from  him,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  assistance  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Financial. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  use  his  people  to  help  out  on  election  day  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  Oh,  yes. 

Mr,  Halley.  In  the  handling  of  the  polls  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  type  of  work  for  Capone  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  really  know.  Anybody  wdio  would  come 
along,  I  imagine.  There  was  nobody  in  particular  in  charge  of  that, 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Florida? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  spend  some  time  in  Florida? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  When  I  went  to  Nassau. 

Mr,  Halley.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  I  am  a  little  confused  now.  I  don't  remember  the 
year.    It  is  in  the  record  wdien  I  went. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  that  be  before  or  after  1940? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  before ;  much  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  1936  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 
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]\Ir.  Ham.ey.  "Was  it  after  you  served  your  prison  term  in  connec- 
tion with  Capone? 

Mr.  D'Andkea.  No;  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  1933? 

Mv.  D 'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haleey.  Where  did  you  go,  to  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  D 'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

JMr.  Halley.  At  that  time  did  Capone  have  a  home  on  Miami 
Beach? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  a  liome  there  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  rent  a  home  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  did  one  year,  in  1940. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1940  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  Miami  Beach? 

JMr.  D'Andrea.  No.  I  don't  know — it  is  away  out  on  Cottage  Ave- 
nue, 10  or  15  miles  from  where  Capone  had  his  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  While  you  were  in  Miami  did  you  visit  with  Fischetti? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  believe  I  did  see  them,  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1940? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  think  so.  When  I  was  there  I  think  I  saw 
Fischetti  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  in  the  Fischetti  home  there? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No;  I  have  never  been  in  his  home.  I  don't  think 
he  had  a  home  there ;  did  he  ?    I  don't  I'ecall  his  having  a  home. 

Mv.  Halley.  Were  you  in  the  Accardo  home  there  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.     Accardo  had  no  home  there  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  on  Accardo's  yacht  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  Accardo  had  no  yacht  when  I  was  there  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Ralph  Pierce? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  knew  Ralph  Pierce.  Ralph  Pierce  was  tried 
with  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  tried  with  you. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  also  frequent  the  hotel  and  Capone  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  one  of  what  you  would  call  the  Capone  crowd ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Russell  was  not? 

JMr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know  Russell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  retail  clerks  union  that 
had  its  offices  in  the  same  building  that  Russell's  Silver  Bar  was? 

JMr.  D'xVndrea.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  that  building  at  400  South  State 
Street? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  never  in  the  building  at  all? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  see  Pierce?  .     ^^       ^^    , 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  m  ^ew  1  ork. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  D'Anduea.  At  thetrial;  yes. 

Mr  HvLLEY.  You  have  uieutioued  Gizzo  from  Kausas  City  at  tlie 
Lexiucrtou  Hotel.  I  wonder  what  people  from  other  cities  you  might 
have  .?een  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  during  the  days  you  were  there. 
That  would  be  between  192S  and  1933. 

Mr  D'Anduea.  I  can't  recall  anybody  in  particular. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  had  never  seen  Frank 
Costello. 

Mr.  D'Andfea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Willie  Moretti  ^ 

Mr.  D'Andkea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Adonis  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  1  have  heard  their  names.  I  know  they  are  aii 
from  NeAV  York,  but  I  have  never  met  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Vito  Genovese^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Massei  ? 

jMr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  heard  his  name,  too. 

Jklr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  Florida  ?  .     i  •   i    , 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  no.  Wlien  I  was  down  there  I  don  t  think  he 
was  down  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  not  in  Florida  at  that  time  i  ,  •      • . 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  think  so  because  I  would  have  met  him  it 
he  were  because  the  fellows  all  usually  come  over  to  Al's  home. 

ISIr.  Halle.  What  fellows  would  come  to  Al's  home'^ 

j\[r  D'Andrea.  Anybody  who  came  to  Florida. 

INIr.  Halley.  By  anybody  you  mean  anybody  who  is  m  the  rackets  f 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  presume  that  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Boulevard  Hotel  m  Florida  i 

Mv.  D'Andrea.  Boulevard  Hotel? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

jSIr.  Halley.  Or  the  Waiford  Hotel? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  the  Sands  Hotel  ? 

]Slr.  D'Andrea.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  to  the  Capone  gang  after  Capone  went 

to  jail?  ,    .  T  1     u  1 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  guess  they  all  went  on  their  own.     i  don  t  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  the  leadership  pass  on  to  other  hands? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know,  because,  as  I  told  you,  I  just  stayed 
away  from  that  hotel,  and  I  don't  know  what  was  going  on  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  1933  were  the  Fischetti  boys  around  the  Lex- 
ington Hotel? 

IMr.  D'Andrea.  Prior  to  1933? 

i\Ir.  Halley.  Yes.  t  v  i   v 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.     Charlie  was.     As  I  say,  the  other  two  1  didn  t 

know  very  well.  ■  .     . ,  ■     ^^  i        » 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  in  the  liquor  business  with  Al  m  tliose  tlays  i 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  believe  he  was. 
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JNIr.  Halley.  I  guess  everybody  was  in  the  business  who  hung 
around. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  there. 

Mr.  1 1  ALLEY.  Did  you  use  your  trucks  for  it? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oli,  God,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  weren't  in  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Mine  were  all  dump  trucks.  You  couldn't  use  them 
for  that  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see.  You  say  Fischetti's  business  since  then  became 
gambling;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  According  to  the  talk  you  hear  around  town,  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  at  least  up  to,  say,  1941,  you  would  have  access 
to  fairly  well-informed  talk,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  He  was  interested  in  gambling.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.     I  don't  think  that  can  be  denied. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Accardo  hang  around  the  Lexington  Hotel  in  the 
liquor  business  before  1933?     Was  he  also  in  the  liquor  business? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  think  he  was  around  there  in  those  days, 
before  1933.     I  don't  remember  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  remember  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  then,  I  mean,  before  1933,  being  around  the 
Lexington  Hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  remember  him  from? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  After  that,  after  1933. 

Mr.  Halley.  Being  where,  around  the  Lexington  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No;  not  around  the  Lexington,  but  being  around 
with  fellows  sometimes  like  Guzik  and  Paul  DeLucia.  When  I  made 
a  campaign  to  get  members  in  I  solicited  those  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  pretty  well  associate  together,  Guzik  and 
DeLucia  and  Accardo? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Humphreys  continue  to  associate  with  them? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  did  they  go  into  after  prohibition? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  understood  they  were  in  the  gambling  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  whole  bunch  of  them? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  they  get  their  protection  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  active  in  politics. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes;  but  that  is  something  I  didn't  interfere  with 
and  didn't  know.     It  was  none  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  continue  to  help  out  on  election  day  the  way 
Al  used  to  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  I  broke  my  connections  there  entirely  after 
Al  left. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  give  up  your  political  work,  did  ^^ou? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  didn't  depend  on  them  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  No;  but  you  know  the  score. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right.     I  did  the  best  I  could  witliout  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sure  of  that,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  the  story 
now. 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  realize  that.  In  otlier  words,  when  Al  left  1  was 
out  in  the  cold  as  far  as  any  connections  there  because  I  had  no  friends 

there.  ,  .  ,  ,, 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  But  you  knew  what  was  .ffomg  on  and  you  were  the 

head  of  the  Italo- American  organization  and  were  active  in  politics. 
Mr.  D'Andrea.  But  that  and  the  Lexington  Hotel  are  two  difterent 

things.  ,      .  ..,^1^,1 

]\lr.  Halley.  I  am  not  even  beginning  to  insinuate  that  they  aren  t. 
What  I  mean  is  that  you  were  a  wide-awake,  bright  young  man  and 
you  knew  the  score. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  knew  the  things  that  were  going  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  these  fellows  organize  things  ? 

Mr.  DAndrea.  I  don"t  know.  If  I  had  known,  I  probably  would 
have  gotten  in  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thev  niust  have  had  political  pull. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I 'assume  they  had,  but  how  or  when  or  anything 
I  couldn't  tell  you.  . 

:^Ir.  Halley.  Who  kept  the  police  from  busting  up  their  gambling 

games!;  ^  .^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know  that.     That  is  hard  to  say.     I  was  not 

active  in  that.  <?     •  j     j- 

Mr.  Halley.  In  those  days  the  police  would  be  more  afraid  ot 
Fischetti  than  they  would  be  of  their  superiors,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  wouldn't  say  that.    I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event  they  all  went  into  the  gambling  business, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  my  understanding,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  do  you  know  about  the  v;ire  service? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Not  a  thing.  I  wouldn't  know  where  to  go  and  put 
a  $2  bet  on  a  horse.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  because  I  have  never 
been  identified  with  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  James  Ragen? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  know  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  absolutely  no  information  regarding  the 
wire  service  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it,  not  one  blessed  thing 
about  the  w^ire  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  of  the  people  we  have  been  talking  about 
were  you  able  to  persuade  to  join  your  association?  You  mentioned, 
I  think,  Fischetti,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Accardo,  Fischetti,  Charlie  Fischetti;  Paul  De- 
Lucia  and  his  family,  his  father-in-law ;  John  Capone,  Nick  Circella. 
Those  were  the  only  few  that  I  was  able  ever  to  get. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Hugo  Bennett? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Hugo  Bennett. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Benvenuti  ?    Perhaps  you  knew  him. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  his  father  ? 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  Benvenuti  ?  Could  that  be  the  mtin  who  was  a 
bondsman  around  town  here,  Julius  Benvenuti? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  Hugo.    He  w^orked  out  at  Sportman's  Park. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  go  to  the  races  at  all? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  to  the  track  three  or  four 
times  in  my  life. 

JNIr.  Hally.  Was  John  Patton  one  of  the  Capone  group  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  hang  out  at  the  Lexington  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  did  in  the  early  years.  I  saw  him  there  quite 
often. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  also  called  the  boy  mayor  of  Burnham,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  Capone  crowd  quite  active  out  there  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  imagine  they  were.  I  couldn't  say  for  sure.  I 
imagine  they  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  William  H.  Johnston,  Pat  Burns^ 
father  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Ed  O'Hare  ?    I  think  I  asked  you  that. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  the  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  man  who  was  killed? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No  ;  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  D'Andrea,  I  want  to  get  one  or  two  things. 
When  Avas  it  you  bought  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  It  was  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  before  we 
declared  war. 

The  Chairman.  About  1937  or  1938? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  no.    It  was  in  1941. 

The  Chairman.  About  1939? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  1939  or  1940.    I  had  all  my  files  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  kept  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  About  a  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  date  was  it  that  vou  were  incarcerated'^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  December  of  1943. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  out? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  August  1947. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  went  to  California  immediately? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    I  was  in  Lincolnshire  close  to  a  year,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  quit  politics? 

]Mr.  D'Andrea.  About  a  year  before  I  got  in  trouble.  The  city 
bought  all  their  own  equipment  at  that  time  and  it  absolutely  put  me 
out  of  business  insofar  as  city  work  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  quit  politics  back  about  1941  or  1942? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  tlie  mayor  in  those  days  in  1928  and  1929 
and  1930?    AVas  that  Big  Bill  Thompson? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes;  Tlionq)S()n  was  mayor  awhile. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Capone  group  support  him? 

IVIr.  D'Andrea.  No;  they  went  against  him.  They  went  against  him 
and  Cermak  Avas  elected  at  the  time. 
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The  Chairmax.  They  supported  Cermak. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  riglit. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  Capone  group  all  Democrats? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  Al  Capone? 

jNIr.  D'Andrea.  He  was  a  Republican  when  it  fitted  his  clothes,  I 
guess,  and  a  Democrat  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  whole  group  played  both  sides  of 
the  street  ? 

JNIr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  thought  that  they  needed  protection, 
whoever  was  in,  that  is  where  they 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right.  They  had  all  been  for  Thompson, 
and  then  at  the  last  minute  they  switched  over  to  Cermak. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Cermak  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Thompson  a  Republican? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Thompson  was  a  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  a  Democrat  all  the  way  through  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.     Is  that  bad  or  good  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  good. 

Let  me  ask  this  about  the  Italo-American  Union :  You  assessed  the 
members  to  pay  benefits  when  somebody  died  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  was  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  was  originally,  was  it? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  did  you  have  meetings  and  have 
any  other  purpose  for  the  union?  That  is,  did  you  have  fraternal 
meetings  to  discuss  problems  that  you  had  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  a  lodge  system.  Every  locality 
has  its  lodge. 

The  Chairman.  A  secret  organization? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  God  no.  It  was  men,  women,  and  children  who 
belonged  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  be  initiated  or  take  any  oath  to 
get  in  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.     It  was  purely  an  insurance  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Just  pay  some  money. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  social  meetings  every  so  often 
to  get  acquainted  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  the  various  lodges  also  had  their  little  dance 
or  their  little  picnic  or  what  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  fraternal  society  comply  with  the 
laws  of  Illinois  relative  to  reserves  and  what  not? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  think  the  code  went  into  effect  in  1934. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  the  president  then  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  I  came  in  shortly  after  the  code  went  in  and  I 
rerated  the  entire  membership. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  About  1934,  '35,  '36.  It  took  us  a  couple  of  years 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  president  for  6  years  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  about  right. 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  your  bank  checks  you  have  a  three- 
hundred-odd-clollar  check  to  the  Italo- American  Union, 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  my  premium  for  last  year's  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  pay  your  premium  to  the  lodge  here? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  I  always  pay  to  the  main  office  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  offices  in  California  and  all  over  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  At  the  time  that  I  was  president  we  operated  in 
difi'erent  States,  operated  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin.    I  don't  know  what  the  situation  is  today. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  now  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Bulger;  Imburgio  Bulger. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  gotten  to  be  a  big  organization  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  understand  the  membership  has  increased  to  about 
ten  or  twelve  thousand,  so  I  understand.  I  am  not  positive,  though. 
That  is  the  talk  around. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  D'Andrea,  who  arranged  to  get  this  lawyer 
down  in  Texas  to  represent  you  all  in  the  parole  matter? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  you  out,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  give  him  any  credit  for  getting  me  out.  I 
had  my  own  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  attorney? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  M}^  attorjiey  was — I  can't  think  of  his  name,  from 
North  Dakota.    Fargo,  N.  Dak.    It  will  come  to  me  in  a  second. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  how  did  you  get  an  attorney  way  out  in 
Fargo  ? 

Mr,  D'Andrea.  Well,  I  got  him  through  a  cousin  of  mine  here  who 
is  an  attorney,  but  not  familiar  with  criminal  work.  He  suggested  him 
as  a  good  man  vvho  knew  his  way  around.  That  is  all  I  know.  I  was 
inside.  I  had  no  part  of  it,  only  when  this  cousin  of  mine  came  to  see 
me,  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  see  if  he  could  try  and  get  a  sick  parole 
for  me.  He  said  he  would  look  into  it ;  and  the  next  time  he  came  and 
saw  me  he  told  me  he  inquired  and  found  out  that  this  man  from 
Dakota  was  a  man  who  knew  his  way  around  Washington.  I  hired 
him.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman,  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  gave  him  $7,500. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  out  when  the  others  did  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  I  believe  they  turned  my  medical  parole 
down,  and  we  all  got  off  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  all  got  out  automatically,  or  do  you 
think  anybody  did  anything  for  you? 

]Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  think  anybody  did  anything  for  us.  We 
were  entitled  to  it.  We  had  done  one-third  of  our  time,  and  had  good 
behavior. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  got  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  one-third  of  our  time.  We  w^ere  eligible  for 
parole.  None  of  us  had  bad  behavior  there.  That  is  what  the  parole 
law  is,  I  guess. 

The  Chairiman.  Do  you  know  about  some  people  coming  in  and 
leavinor  money  in  Mr.  Bernstein's  office  to  pay  off  DeLucia  and  Cam- 
pagna's  income-tax  liability? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  read  about  it;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  suppose  that  happened?  You  are  a 
very  intelligent  man. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know,  sir.  Perhaps  it  sounds  as  fishy  to 
me  as  it  does  to  you.     I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  considerable  education,  have  you  not, 
Mr.  D'Andrea? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gone  to  college? 

]\Ir.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  sir.     1  had  21/2  years  of  law  school. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr,  D'Andrea.  Hamilton  College  of  Law  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  3'ou  go  to  college  before  you  went  to  law  school  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  D'xVndrea.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  White.  Who  were  your  partners  in  the  newspaper  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  At  that  time,  they  were  John  Arena,  he  was  the 
editor;  Peter  Fosco,  William  Parrillo,  Dr.  Eugene  Chesrow,  J.  V. 
Lamantia,  Rev.  Horace  D'Andrea,  an  uncle  of  mine.  I  believe  that 
is  all. 

JSIr.  Halley.  Did  any  sell  out? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  had  some  difficulty  with  this  editor,  and  he  let 
the  paper  run  down.  The}^  automatically  withdrew.  I  salvaged 
about  $1,200  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  continue  after  Arena  withdrew? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes,  for  a  while,  but  it  was  too  expensive.  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  newspaper  business,  and  at  that  time  I  decided,  on 
account  of  m}^  health,  to  let  go  the  position  I  had  with  the  Italo- 
American.  I  didn't  think  I  needed  the  newspaper  any  more.  So  I 
just  closed  it  up.  I  salvaged  about  $1,200  out  of  the  entire  thing 
that  we  paid  close  to  $25,000  for. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Arena  withdraw  at  your  insistence  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  Arena  got  himself  in  trouble,  financial  trouble 
there,  and  what  not.  His  idea  was  to  get  everybody  disgusted  and  he 
would  take  over  the  paper  himself.  There  was  a  lawsuit  there,  and 
so  forth.    He  got  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  want  to  get  out,  or  did  others  want  to  get  him 
out? 

jMr.  D'Andrea.  The  rest  of  the  partners  wouldn't  give  any  more 
working  capital  as  long  as  he  was  there,  because  they  had  put  up  twice, 
they  put  up  $5,000  each  time  as  working  capital,  and  it  just  dwindled 
away. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  succeeded  him  as  editor? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  I  was  never  the  editor.  I  financed  the  thing  for 
a  few  months,  myself,  and  I  found  out  it  was  a  little  too  tough  for  me. 
I  let  it  go. 

Then  the  war  broke  out  and  the  Italian  newspapers  were  no  good, 
anyway.    Foreign  newspapers  were  on  the  down  grade. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  know  Pete  Fosco  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  known  Pete  Fosco  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  another  one  of  the  Capone  group? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  no.  I  have  a  cousin  wdio  is  in  the  labor  game. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  hod  carriers  union.  Pete  and  he  are  in  the 
same  business.    They  are  sort  of  friends  of  the  family  for  years. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Eddie  Vogel  ? 

Mr.  D'Andkea.  I  have  heard  of  him.    I  don't  know  him. 

]Mr.  R0P.INS0N.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  part  of  the  Capone 
or<i;anization  ? 

Mr.  D'Andkea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Gioe  was  sort  of  a  messenger? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  At  tliat  time,  at  the  beginning,  tliat  is  all  he  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  any  other  members  of  this  group  that  was  asso- 
ciated with  Capone  have  similar  functions  or  other  functions  to  per- 
form?   What  I  am  getting  at,  you  referred  to  Gioe  as  a  messenger. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  believe  all  those  fellows  who  were  actually  identi- 
fied started  out  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  they  have  some  particular  function  or  job 
they  did  as  part  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  because  my  business  was 
purely  and  simply  short  visits.  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing 
and  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  closely  associated  with  Al  Capone,  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  w^ouldn't  say  closely  associated.  I  knew  him  very 
well,  and  we  were  very  friendly.  I  think  he  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  me.  But  as  far  as  knowing  what  his  business  was  or  inter- 
fering with  his  business,  I  never  took  it  upon  myself 

INIr.  Robinson.  You  know  he  had  an  organization  that  he  ruled 
pretty  firmly,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  people  you  referred  to,  you  know  were  members 
of  his  organization.  Did  he  have  his  organization  broken  down  into 
certain  compartments? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  JVIurray  Humphreys  do  ? 

Mr.  D'xVndrea.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know 
what  his  duties  were,  if  he  had  any. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  Fischetti's  duties  were  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  As  I  say,  I  always  knew  them  to  be  either  in  the 
bootlegging  business  or  gambling.  What  particular  line,  what  par- 
ticular tasks  they  had,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Humphreys  was  affiliated  with 
the  activities  that  related  to  unions  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  don't  know.  I  knew  he  was  in  the  laundry  busi- 
ness there,  cleaners  and  dyers,  or  something. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  into  that  ? 

IMr.  D'Andrea.  No*  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  pretty  close  relationships  between  the 
officers  of  this  Italian  organization  in  this  city,  and  officials  of  similar 
organizations  in  other  cities? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.  This  is  the  only  office  we  have  here.  They 
operate  under  the  lodge  system  there.  They  send  their  dues  to  this 
office.  The  only  thing  they  do  there  without  the  sanction  of  this  office 
is  the  social  activities,  such  as  their  dances  and  picnics  and  what  not. 
Everything  is  controlled  from  this  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  connection  with  organizations  in  those  cities? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  no. 
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Mr  EoBiNSON.  After  1933,  did  you  ever,  in  any  of  your  discussions 
or  talks  with  Capone,  notice  any  indication  on  liis  part  ot  being  inter- 
ested in  the  wire  service  business? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  never  saw  him  any  more. 

Mr.  KoBixsoN.  You  dichrt  see  him  after  that? 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  Oh,  no.  ,         •      n  •  ^9 

:Mr  RoBixsox.  You  say  vou  were  born  m  this  country  « 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Rop.ixsox.  You  do  know  about  the  Maha| 

Mr  D'AxDREA.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  it  since  I  was  a  child. 

Mr  RoBixsox.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  unusual  for  any  man  ot 
your  age  who  was  born  in  Sicily,  to  say  he  knew  nothing  about  the 

Mafia  *' 

Mr  D'AxDRE\  Yes,  I  would  think  so.  If  he  was  born  in  Sicily, 
I  would  think  so.  Because,  as  I  say,  years  ago  it  was  a  byword  m 
every  family.  People  were  scared  to  death  of  having  a  little  home 
for  fear  somebody  would  come  over  and  blow  it  up  or  for  fear  they 
would  receive  a  letter.     That  was  the  condition  here  about  20  years 

ago  that  I  recall.  ->  .1       ^1  . 

Mr  RoBixsox.  What  would  vou  say  were  some  of  the  other  concepts 
or  principles  of  the  Mafia  that  you  recall  from  your  childhood,  hav- 
ing heard  talked  about  in  the  family  ? 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  One  of  the  concepts  was  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  keep  your  mouth  closed  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Any  others? 

Mr  D'AxDREA.  Anything  that  would  hurt  the  other  fellow,  1  guess. 

Mr'  RoBixsox.  Was  one  of  the  concepts  to  settle  your  own  sqiiabbles 
among  yourselves,  and  never  seek  the  help  of  law-enforcement  ofhcers  i 
Isn't  tliat  historically  true  of  the  Mafia?  ,     ,  -^ 

Mr  D'AxDREA.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
was  I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  today,  because  we  really  have  no 
more  old-country  Italians.  It  is  the  younger  generation  that  has 
grown  up,  and  in  many  cases  Italian  is  not  spoken  m  the  home  any 

more. 

]Mr.  EoBixsox.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  So  Ave  kind  of  outgrew  that.  ^     -oi     i    tt      i 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Black  Hand 
and  the  ]\Iafia  ? 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  It  is  the  same  thing,  isn  t  it  ^ 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  I  don't  know.     I  thought  you  might  know. 

Mr.  D'AxDREA.  I  understand  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Isn't  that  a  certain  facet  of  the  Mafia  organization 
that  had  more  to  do  with  the  enforcing  activities? 

Mr  D''VxDRE\.  You  are  getting  into  technicalities  now.  I  don  t 
know"  that.  I  alwavs  understood  that  Mafia,  Black  Hand,  were  all 
one,  with  different  titles,  but  it  was  all  one,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  that  a  subject  that  is  discussed  among  the  Italian 

^Mr?  D'AxDREA.  Oh,  God,  no ;  no,  sir.     It  is  not  discussed  out  of  the 
home,  when  it  is. 

Mr.RoBixsox.  But  it  is  discussed  m  the  home  ^  x     ^i      i    .^  on 

ISIr.  D'xVxDREA.  I  am  talking  about  years  back.  In  the  last  zu 
years,  I  don't  think  anything  like  that  exists  any  more. 
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Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Yoli  don't  think  that  some  of  those  concepts  are 
still  acted  on  by  some  of  the  younger  generation  Italians  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  D' Andrea.  I  think  any  trouble  today  is  with  little  local  groups. 
I  don't  think  there  is  anything  like  there  was  years  ago.  I  personally 
don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "What  do  you  mean  by  "little  local  groups"  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  There  might  be  a  few  in  a  town  like  Chicago  that 
want  to  make  a  livelihood  like  that,  perhaps  a  few  in  some  other  city, 
who  write  letters  and  demand  money,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Perhaps  20  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  business  he  is  engaged  in? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  The  liquor  business.    I  have  bought  some  from  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  have  bought  liquor  from  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  associated  with  the  Capone  organization? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.    I  think  years  back  he  was  in  the  group  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  think  he  was  in  the  brewery  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  "brewery  end  of  it"? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  They  had  wildcat  breweries,  I  guess,  that  they 
operated. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  his  particular  function,  to  operate  that? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  think 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  manufacture  of  beer? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  believe  the  manufacture  or  the  sale,  I  don't  know. 
That  is  common  gossip  around  town,  that  that  is  what  Joe  Fusco 
did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  that  is  what  he  was  engaged  in, 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    It  is  common  gossip,  I  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea,  Not  personally.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  that  Capone  and  his  group  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Mafia  ba'ck  when  you  were  first  associated  with  them  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  my  experience  with  Capone. 
I  know  that  on  several  occasions,  stories  went  around  that  he  stopped 
certain  people  from  writing  threatening  letters.  AVhether  he  was  in 
or  out,  or  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  story  circulated  at  the  time  that  he  stopped  people 
from  writing  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  was  not  a  Sicilian,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No;  Capone  was  not  a  Sicilian. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  nobody  but  a 
Sicilian  could  be  a  member  of  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  where  it  originated,  but  I  don't  know  what 
the  requirements  are  today,  or  were. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  who  admitted  they  were 
a  member  of  the  Mafia ?  „     ,.  ,         i    .i    i.  t 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No.    It  would  be  darned  fooUsh  to  do  that,  i  guess. 

The  Chairman.  But  back  yeai-s  back 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

The  Chairman.  25  or  30  years  ago? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  Tliere  have  been  a  lot  of  people  paraded  around  as 
tough  guys,  and  so  forth.  You  assumed  maybe  they  belonged  to  it, 
but  you  didn't  know,  actually.  ,        .     n  ^-        o 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  whether  they  had  meetings  < 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  ,r      /^  ? 

I^Ir.  Robinson.  Nobody  attempted  to  challenge  Mr.  Capone  s  au- 
thority at  all,  that  you  Imow  of  ?  n     -r  i     -.  i  x.  ^i 

:Mr.  D'Andrea.  He  was  always  on  his  guard.  T  don  t  know  whether 
he  got  any  challenges  or  not.  t  t   ,.  ^    o 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  they  did,  he  took  care  of  it  himself,  didn  t  he  i 

Mr.  D'Anerea.  I  imagine  so.  ,    ,     .      i       ^i.     •.• 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  sought  the  help  of  the  local  authorities 
to  take  care  of  any  of  his  problems? 

I^Ir.  D'Andrea.  That  is  something  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Dr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  carry  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  was  a  deputy  bailiff  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  an  honorary  job,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  no,  I  was  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  gone  off  the  payroll,  hadn't  you^ 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  I  received  a  letter,  after  I  was  convicted,  that  1  had 
been  discharged  the  same  day  that  I  was  arrested  with  the  gun. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  a  business,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Halley.  You  didn't  have  to  be  a  bailiff  to  make  a  livmgj 

JNIr.  D'Andrea.  I  didn't  have  to  make  a  living,  but  it  was  nice  to 
get  close  to  S30()  a  month. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  duties  as  a  bailm  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Serving  writs. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  actually  go  out  and  serve  them? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  need  a  gun  to  serve  writs  ? 

Mr  D'Andrea.  All  the  baliffs  were  armed.  There  are  times  and 
places  where  a  fellow  gets  pretty  rough,  serving  them  with  a  writ. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  D'Andrea,  my  impression  is  that  you  have 
been  frank  and  forthright  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Thank  you.    I  tried  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  tried  to  be  helpful  to  us.  l  ou  are  prob- 
ably trying  to  lead  a  good,  straight  life  at  the  present  time. 

]VIr.  D'Andrea.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation.  He  hope  you 
get  along  all  right. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Thank  you. 

Am  I  through  ?     Can  I  go  back  home  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  through,  and  we  will  send  your  papers 
back  to  you.     You  will  get  them. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Those  are  the  only  things  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  look  them  over  ? 
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Mr.  D'Andrea.  There  are  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  mortgages. 

Philip  D'Andrea,  an  insurance  policy,  $23,750. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  There  is  $13,750  mortgage  on  that  piece. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  piece  of  property  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.     That  is  all  mine. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  have  giAen  a  mortgage  on  it? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  No,  no.     I  owe  that. 

The  (Chairman.  That  is  what  you  owe? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Yes.  On  the  other,  I  owe  $5,000.  On  the  lots, 
I  owe  $1,250. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  your  insurance  and  title  papers? 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  over  the  check  stubs  and  the  checks. 
I  did  not  see  anything  that  looked  particularly  interesting.  We  will 
give  you  all  your  papers  back. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  we  should  ever  want  to  call  you  again, 
you  will  be  continued  under  subpena.  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever 
want  to  call  you. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  California,  wherever 
you  want  to  go. 

Mr.  D'Andrea.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  at  this  time  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

(Thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  a.  m.,  Saturday,  October  7, 
1950.) 
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United  States  SeNxVte, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 

Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 
executive  session 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9 :  30  a.  m.,  in  room  267, 
United  States  Courthouse  (Old  Post  Office  Building),  Chicago,  111., 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present:  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel;  George  S.  Robinson, 
associate  counsel;  George  H.  White,  Patrick  H.  Kiley,  William  C. 
Garrett,  and  W.  D.  Amis,  investigators;  Julius  Calm,  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Wiley;  Elmer  Oltman,  Intelligence  Unit,  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Kansas  City  Division ;  N.  F.  Ortwerth,  internal 
revenue  agent,  St.  Louis  division;  Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  operating  di- 
rector. Crime  Commission  of  Greater  Miami ;  and  Walter  J.  Devereux, 
chief  investigator,  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  consultant  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  Rosselli,  do  you  solemnly  svrear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  do. 

Mr.  Christensen.  Otto  Christensen,  541  South  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles  14,  Calif. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed. 

TESTIMONY    OF    JOHN    ROSSELLI,    HOLLYWOOD,    CALIF.,    ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  OTTO  CHRISTENSEN,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Rosselli,  what  is  your  present  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Right  now,  nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  full  name  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  John  Rosselli,  1259  North  Crescent  Heights  Boule- 
vard, Hollywood  46,  Calif. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  convicted,  were  you  not,  in  the  so-called 
movie  extortion  case  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  served  a  sentence  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  did. 

373 
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Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  released  from  jail? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  August  13,  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  convicted  for  any  otlier  crime? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  None,  only  a  misdemeanor,  such  as  traffic  violations 
or  disturbing  the  peace,  and  was  fined. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  convicted  of  any  prohibition  violations? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  gambling  violations  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes ;  I  have  been  arrested  several  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  what? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Years  ago.  Suspicions  of  different  natures  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  That  was  during,  I  think,  prohibition,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  for  gambling  ? 

]\Ir.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  for  prohibition  violations  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Suspicions  of  other  types  of  offenses. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  1947  what  have  you  been  doing. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Since  1947  I  have  been  in  the  picture  business.  I 
came  home  and  worked  as  an  assistant  purchasing  agent  at  Eagle  Lion 
Studio.  I  later  was  assistant  producer  to  Brian  Foy  and  associate 
producer  with  Robert  T.  Cain  productions.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  in  this  line,  but  it  is  one  or  the  other.  I  was  with  Eagle  Lion,  Brian 
Foy,  and  Robert  T.  Cain  productions.  I  was  an  associate  producer  of 
two  pictures  which  I  helped  finance  and  produce. 

Mr.  Christensen.  Did  you  say  finance  or  heliD  finance  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  helped  finance. 

Mr.  CiiRiSTENSEN.  His  voice  dropped  and  I  didn't  want  a  miscon- 
struction on  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  when  have  you  been  unemployed? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  It  is  a  little  better  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  your  being  unem- 
ployed ^     Are  you  simply  retired  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No.  The  circumstance,  I  think,  is  that  2  years  ago 
when  my  parole  was  revoked  I  w\as  in  the  process  of  making  these  two 
pictures,  and  they  were  later  released.  Since  then  I  just  haven't  been 
able  to  get  any  employment  anywhere  since  Mr.  Fov  went  to  AVarner 
Bros. 

I  was  through  with  my  employment  with  him.  Tliat  is,  he  had  no 
more  use  for  me  because  I  entered  into  another  contract  with  Warners. 
I  have  been  unemployed  since,  I  think  July  of 

Mr.  Halley.  1949. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  think  it  is  1949. 
Mr.  Halley.  Why  Avas  your  parole  revoked  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know.  I  was  never  told  officially.  I  say  I 
don't  know  why  it  was  revoked,  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  added  he  was  never  told  officially. 
Mr.  Rosselli.  Never  told  officially. 

Mr.  Haley.  Did  you  have  any  assets  when  you  were  released  from 
prison  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Not  too  much. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  would  you. say  you  had? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  1  had  a  little  jewelry  and  some  bonds,  a  little  cash. 

Mr.  IIalley.  How  much  cash  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  KossELLi.  The  whole  thing  must  have  been  less  than  hve 
thousand. 

INIr.  Halley.  Was  it  in  a  bank  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No.     I  had  it  in  a  trunk.  ,     ,     ,      ^ 

Mr.  Haeley.  You  had  it  in  a  trunk.  You  mean  somebody  kept 
the  trunk  for  you  while  you  were  in  prison  ? 

ISIr.  EossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  you  state  where  the  trunk  was  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Ann  Corcoran, 
that  is  her  stage  name,  movie  name.     They  kept  my  clothes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  money  was  there  ? 

Mr.  EossELLL  The  money  was  in  the  trunk.     They  didn't  even 

know  it.  -,         •    1       1   Q 

I^Ir.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  have  m  bonds « 

]SIr.  RossELLi.  Several  hundred  dollars,  I  think? 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  ? 

Mr  Eosselll  1  don't  know  just  how  much.     I  am  not  sure. 

^Ir.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  assets  when  you  came  out 
of  prison  ? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  No  assets. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  enter  prison  ? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  That  is  Atlanta  or  when  I  was  sentenced  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  sentenced  ? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  I  was  sentenced  on  December  31, 1943. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  actually  served  4  years? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  I  served  3  years  and  7  months  and  13  days. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  went  to  prison  ? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  My  occupation  before  I  went  to  prison,  I  was  with 
the  Pat  Casey  Enterprise.  I  was  in  the  insurance  business.  Pat 
Casey  is  a  labor-relations  man  in  the  industry. 

ISlr.  Halley.  What  industry  ? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  Motion-picture  industry. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how  long  were  you  with  them  ? 

;Mr.  Eosselli.  Qnite  a  number  of  years. 

^Ir.  Halley.  How  far  back  would  you  take  that  ? 

;Mr.  Eosselli.  About  1933.  ^  ^i 

Mr.  Halley.  Perhaps  we  might  do  best  by  working  up  from  the 
other  end.    When  and  where  were  you  born  ? 

:^Ir.  Eosselli.  I  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1905,  June  4, 1905. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  vou  have  your  first  employment  ? 

Mr.  Eosselli.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  did  almost  anything.  L 
sold  newspapers,  shined  shoes.  I  went  out  to  California  at  the  age 
of  15  or  thereabouts,  v,'orked  around  as  an  extra  in  pictures  and  at 
various  jobs,  odds  and  ends.     I  don't  know  just  what  you  want  to 

develop.  ^      .  ^     .  i  -i  •4.-      o 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  in  the  liquor  business  during  prohibition  i 
Mr.  Eosselli.  Well, "in  some  manner;  yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  state  what  manner? 
Mr.  Eosselli,  Very,  very,  very  small. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  ? 
Mr.  Eosselli.  In  Los  Angeles. 
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Mr.  Halle V.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  operation  in  the  liquor 
business  ? 

Mr.  KossELLi.  Other  than  just  buying  and  selling  a  little  liquor  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  operate  by  yourself  or  with  others  ? 

Mr.  Rossf^LLi.  Just  by  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  1929,  say,  did  you  return  to  Chicago  between 
the  time  you  were  15  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  come  back  frequently  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  remember  very  distinctly  I  came  back  during  the 
Dempsey-Tunney  fight. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  come  back  to  see  the  fight? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  On  that  train  was  Bill  Russell,  I  think  it  was,  an  old 
time  actor,  and  several  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  traveling  with  him? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No.  At  that  time  I  was  traveling  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Santonelli ;  who  is  a  restaurateur. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Joseph  is  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  rather  a  young  man  at  that  time,  weren't 
you? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  yes. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  must  have  been  making  rather  good  money. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  ;  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  could  aflord  to  come  back  here  for  the  fight. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  You  would  scrape  up  a  few  hundred  dollars.  All 
the  young  fellows  would,  and  attend  sporting  events. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  the  most  part  you  were  living  back  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  yes ;  always. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  between  1928  and  1933,  up  to  the  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition, did  you  come  back  to  Chicago  often  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  not  too  often.  I  was  pretty  sick  those  days.  I 
had  tuberculosis.  I  was  confined  in  a  sanitarium  at  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  get  back  here,  though  ? 

IMr.  Rosselli.  On  occasions,  sporting  events  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  Hotel  Lexington,  headquarters 
of  the  Capone  gang? 

Mv.  Rosselli.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  RossEi^Li.  I  did  know  Al  Capone. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  During  the  Tunney-Dempsey  fight. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  introduced  you? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Tliere  must  have  been  a  thousand  ]:>eople  in  that  place, 
at  ]\Ieti"opole  Hotel.    I  guess  everybody  clamored  to  get  up  there. 

Mv.  Halley.  You  must  have  been  in  the  mob,  so  to  speak  at  that 
time,  to  have  gotten  there  and  gotten  in  to  see  the  big  man. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir.     Al  Jolson  and  quite  a  number  of  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  weren't  a  celebrity,  you  were  younger. 

Mv.  Rosselli.  I  am  not  a  celebrity. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  there  and  met  Al? 
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Mr.  R0SSE1.LI.  No.    I  was  just  taken  there. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Let's  not  just  brush  this  off  quickly,  Mr.  Rosselli.    it 
is  all  ancient  history. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Surely,  I  know. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 
Mr   HvLLEY.  Let's  try  to  take  it  a  little  slower  and  not  give  it  a 
quick  coat  of  varnish.    It  is  old  stuff.    There  is  no  reason  not  to  be 
perfectly  frank  and  open  about  it,  I  think.    We  would  like  to  get  the 
facts  and  not  just  a  sort  of  quick  snapshot. 

Here  we  are,  you  were  a  youngster  of  about  23. 

Mr.  RossELLL  Was  I  ^  ^    .      .       ,  .1       .•        v 

Mr  H\LLEY  Well,  that  was  1928.  It  is  simple  arithmetic.  You 
traveled  back  here  to  see  that  fight  which  was  a  pretty  important 
thiiif^  You  went  to  the  Metropole  to  a  party  and  met  Al  Capone,  and 
apparently  made  enough  of  an  impression  to  then  visit  him  at  the 
Lexington.  You  must  have  been  in  the  mob.  Let's  be  reasonable  and 
get  the  story. 

Mr.  RossELO.  I  am  sorry,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Mr  Halley.  You  must  have  known  the  boys. 

ISIr  Rosselli.  I  just  met  them  at  these  functions,  these  sporting 
events  through  somewhere.  I  think  the  first  time  that  I  did  meet 
him  was  throuoh  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jo  Esposito,  who  was  com- 
mitteeman here  on  the  West  Side,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Through  an  uncle  of  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  that? 

I^Ir.  Rosselli.  Anthony  D'Kunta.  •    .1    ^    •   w  9 

Mr.  Halley.  Through  Esposito  you  met  Capone ;  is  that  right « 

Mr.  Rosselli.  That  is  it.  •  •.   i  .,     tt  .  i  t   ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often  would  you  say  you  visited  the  Hotel  l^ex- 
ington,  headquarters  of  the  Capone  gang?  ^       .  ,• 

Sir.  Rosselli.  I  remember  once,  but  maybe  a  couple  of  times 

don't  remember.  ^     r^^  ■ 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  whenever  you  came  to  Chicago  you 

stopped  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No.  ^    r^\  •         ■? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  Capone  whenever  you  came  to  Chicago  { 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No. 

]VIr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Charlie  Fischetti  i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Uv.  Rosselli.  Just  I  think  around  that  time. 

Mr  H  \lley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  .  . 

Uv.  Rosselli.  I  don't  quite  remember  whether  it  was  m  a  restaurant 

'"''mi-!  Halley"!^ Did  you  ever  see  Charlie  Fischetti  on  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Rosselll  Yes,  sir.  ^.^,.10 

Mr.  Halley.  He  visited  with  you ;  didn  t  he  i 

Mr!  Rosselli.  He  certainly  did.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  You  must  have  made  a  nice  impression  on  him. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  probably  did,  sir.  +  f    u^ 

Mr  Halley.  Let's  have  the  story.    How  did  you  fellows  get  to  be 
friends  ?    Here  is  the  thing,  Mr.  Rosselli 
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r^^y^hn^^-  ^""  '''^'''  ''^'''^'  ''''^'  l^^'^^i^^^  <-  y-^  ^-^'t.    That  is 

can  p;.;  thli^on  orli^f'"^  ''  ^"'  "^  ^^"'^^^  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  -^^  ^^-^  >•"- 

kimwiea^''''^''  "^  "'''  ^"""'^  ^"^  ^''''  ^'^"  everytliing  to  the  best  of  my 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Foy  hasn't  dumped  you.    He  phoned  me  in  a  very 

mce  way     He  asked. for  no  favors,  but^he  told  nie  he  wante     me  to 

know  that  in  his  opinion  you  were  going  straiglit,  that  you  have  had  a 

ot  of  unnecessary  trouble.    He  asked  for  notliTng,  but  lie  felt  he  om'  it 

to  give  you  tliat  character  backing.  ^ 

Mr.  EossEixi.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  tell  this  story  so  the  storv 
makes  some  sense.    We  all  know  you  just  don't  meet^ these  fellows 
and  have  a  drink  and  then  meet  them  some  place  else  G  years  later 
Mr.  RossELLi.  That  is  true.  ^  • 

Mr.  Halley.  And  have  another  drink 

Mr.  EossELLi.  Let's  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Halley:  I  was  a  young 
fellow  with  very  little  education.  I  am  trying  to  sell  whisky,  tryino- 
to  do  anything  I  possibly  can  to  make  a  living.     So  naturally  if  yoS 

meet  anybody,  I  try  to  make J-       J^" 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  big  shots. 
Mr.  EossELLi.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not 
Mr.  Halley.  They  had  a  reputation ;  didn't  tliey  ^ 
_    Mr  EossELLi.  I  think  Mr.  Fischetti,  I  don't  think  he  is  much  older 
IS  he,  he  is  about  50  now.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Capone  was  a  big  shot. 
Mr.  EossELLi.  He  certainly  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fischetti  was  getting  to  be  one  at  that  time,  comincr 
along.  '•=> 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Well,  that  is  not  up  to  me  to  say. 
Mr.  HALLEr.  All  right.     Tell  us  how  you  got  to  know  Fischetti 
Mr.  EossELLi.  I  got  to  know  him.     I  was  living  out  on  the  west 
coast,     i  think  shortly,  a  year  or  two  after  that,  they  visited  the  West 
coast. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  they? 

Mr.  EossELLL  Capone  and  Fischetti  and  several  others.     I  don't 
know.     I  don't  quite  remember  the  others. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  year  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Eosselll  Oh,  I  don't  know;  around  19;^>0. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  them  when  thev  came  to  the  west  coast  ? 
Mr.  Eosselll  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? 
Mr.  Eosselll  They  were  living  at  the  P>iltmore  Hotel. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  see  them? 
Mr.  Eosselll  Yes,'  sir ;  I  went  down  to  see  them. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  often  did  you  see  Capone  when  he  came  to  the 
west  coast  in  1930? 

Mr.  Eosselll  Just  I  think  about  1  day.  I  don't  think  he  was  there 
over  2  days. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  there  with  him  1  day? 

Mr.  Eosselll  Yes.  I  knew  the  police  who  were  there.  I  think 
tliey  escorted  them  out  of  town  somehow.  I  was  down  at  the  hotel  to 
see  him.     I  know  that. 
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Mr  Halley.  Who  else  was  there  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr  KossELLi.  I  remember  Charlie  Fischetti  was  there. 

Mr!  Halley.  Did  you  see  Charlie  Fischetti  on  other  occasions  on 

the  west  coasts  ^  .,,      ^        -,  .^      ^ 

Mr  RossELLi.  Yes.     He  was  out  there  and  he  stayed  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  get  back  to  Charlie  i  ,^  ,i ;  i 

On  this  meetino-  when  Capone  came  to  Los  Angeles,  who  el^e  did 
you  see  at  the  hotel  with  Capone?     You  say  at  the  Bdtmore  I 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes.  There  were  one  or  two  other  men,  but  i  don  t 
quite  remember  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  Try  hard.  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Well,  the  ones  that  left  an  impression  with  me  were 

Fischetti. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Jack  Dragna  there  i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mo  Mo  Adamo  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  both  of  them,  don  t  you  ( 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Dragna  i 

Uv.  Rosselli.  Several  years,  I  think  even  before  that. 

ISlr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Or  just  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Adamo?  ,    ,    -,  , 

^Ir  Ro;sELLi.  In  the  past  10  or  12  years,  something  like  that  14 
years.  1  don't  know  for  sure.  I  can't  recollect  just  where  or  how 
or  how  many  years  ago  I  met  Adamo.  .  •      i 

Mr.  Halley.  Tell  the  committee  a  little  bit  more  al)out  your  triend- 
shii)  with  Fischetti,  Charlie  Fischetti. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  We  were  just  friendly,  and  there  probably  would  be 
times  of  several  years  that  I  wouldn't  see  him  after  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  he  would  come  out  to  the  coast  or  you  would  go 
to  Chicago  and  you  would  get  together. 

Mr  Rosselli.  On  my  way  through  I  probably  stopped  m  to  see 
him  yes.     I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  on  the  coast  again  after  that. 

Mr  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  a  business  dealing  with  Fischetti  i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Never,  never  that  I  can  remember.  I  don  t  know. 
1  am  pretty  sure  that  I  have  never  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes;  I  might  have  met  him. 

Mr  Halley.  You  say  you  met  him.     How  often  have  you  seen  him  ? 

Mr!  Rosselli.  I  met  him  I  think  during  the  trial  of  our  case  m 
New  York. 

Mr  Halley.  Was  he  there  during  the  trial  i  t   i  •  i    « 

Mr.  Rosselli.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  saw  him  there.  I  didn  t 
talk  to  him.     I  saw  him  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  visit  you  in  jail  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  known  Accardo  before  your  trial  i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that.  I  don  t  know 
whether  I  had  seen  him  somewhere,  but  as  far  as  knowing  him,  sitting- 
down  and  discussing  or  talking  to  him,  I  don't  believe  i  could 
answer  that  that  way. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Phil  Kastel « 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  On  one  or  two  occasions  in  New  York 

present  ?'''^'^^'  ^^^'''  '''''"  ^'^^'  ^°''  ^^^'^''  ^"^'^  "'^^  ^^"^^l-     ^^^o  was 
Mr.  EossELLi.  I  don't  know.    Usually  either  in  some  night  club  or 

memb'T^  ""''  '^^'''*^"'^-  ^'^^  ^^^'^t.     I  don't  know.     I  don't  re- 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  meet  Costello  ? 
Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Frank  Cost'Ski  "^""'^  ''^^''''  ^^'''^^  •^''"  '''^'^"  Costello?    I  am  referring  to 

Ml-.  Rossi™.  You  mean  the  last  time  or  how  often  did  I  see  him 
over  a  period  of  years  ? 

A?  ■  ^'^"^^^-  '^^^^en  is  the  last  time  you  have  seen  him  ^ 
Mr.  RossELLi.  Seven  or  eight  years.     I  think  maybe  it  was  either 
during  my  indictment  or  right  after  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  confer  with  him  ? 
Mr.  RossELLi.  He  used  to  shave  downstairs 

be^ho^?^^^'^^"  ^""^^  "'^'  "^^  ^^'"^-^  ^''^^'^  ^  conference  room  in  that  bar- 
Mr.  Rosselli.  Not  that  I  know  of . 

Mr  Halley  I  have  never  met  anybody  who  has  ever  seen  Costello 
or  talked  to  him  any  place  but  in  that  barber  shop 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  have  talked  to  him.  I  have  been  to  the  Biltmore 
baths  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  place  else  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes;  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  have  you  seen  Costello  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Tnithfully,  I  can't  answer  that  because  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  people  talking  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Copacabana  in  New  York « 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  with  Costello  ? 

Mr.  RosELLi.  I  met  him  there  once  or  twice ;  but  I  didn't  go  with 
him.  *= 

Mr.  Halley.  You  weren't  there  with  him  ? 

Mr  Rosselli.  Yes.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  ''Yes"  because  I 
sat  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  sat  at  his  party  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  At  his  table. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  acted  as  though  he  owned  the  i)lace:  did  he  not? 

Mr.RossELLL  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  commanded  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  there. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  saw  him  pay  his  check. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  commanded  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  and 
he  pretty  well  got  what  he  wanted  there,  didn't  he? 

JNIr.  Rosselli.  I  guess  anybody  who  tips  a  little  does. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  skip  that,  then.    Do  you  know  Gene  Normile  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  RossELLL  I  can't  place  the  year,  but  I  know  it  is  quite  a  number 
or  years. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  Normile  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  state  them  in  full  detail  ?  ISIr.  Rosselli,  we 
have  been  sparring.  We  really  have.  I  am  just  asking  you  here  to 
state  your  dealings  with  Normile  and  state  them  in  detail.  I  know 
you  are  a  man  with  the  ability  to  tell  the  story. 

Mr.  EossELLi.  You  want  me  to  tell  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  story  in  detail  and  tell  it  right. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Normile's  story  is  very  clear  in  my  mind. 

Somewhere  along  in  1935  or  1936  I  was  discussing  with  Normile, 
and  he  had  stated  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  a  contract  for  a 
service  which  at  that  time  he  said — I  wasn't  too  well  acquainted  with 
it — he  said  there  was  a  company  called  the  General  News,  there  was 
going  to  be  a  new  company  formed  called  the  Nationwide  and  he 
thought  he  could  get  the  contract  for  the  west  coast,  and  that  if  he 
did  he  would  like  to  have  me  associated  with  him  and  give  me  an 
interest.  I  asked  him  at  that  time  how  much  it  would  cost,  and  he 
said  he  didn't  think  it  would  cost  anything  other  than  the  setting  up 
of  the  office  and  getting  customers.  He  thought  I  had  the  ability  to 
get  some  customers. 

I  just  forgot  it  for  a  while.  That  is  one  business  that  later  developed, 
and  he  gave  me  an  interest,  in  which  I  had  no  access  to  the  books,  but 
accepted  whatever  interest  he  gave  me  each  month. 

During  about  that  time  he  also  had  another  proposition  he  brought 
to  me 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  come  to  you  originally  or  did  you  go  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  We  were  just  talking.    I  used  to  see  Normile. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  time  of  this  first  negotiation  ?  Let's 
place  the  time  as  well  as  we  can,  and  was  it  in  California? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes ;  it  was  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  about  1936? 

JNIr.  Rosselli.  Somewhere  along  there:  yes.    Either  1935  or  1936. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  approached  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  j^ou  know  Annenberg? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  Annenberg? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  never  met  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  on  the  jDhone  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  communication  from  him 
directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Never. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  get  anj  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselij.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  knew  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  never  knew  him  at  all.  I  wouldn't  know  him  if  I 
fell  over  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  referring  to  Moe  Annenberg. 

Air.  Rosselli.  Moe  Amienberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  in  1935  or  '36? 

]Mr.  Rosselli.  After  he  set  up  these  offices  in  the  Bank  of  America 
Building  at  Sixth  and  Spring,  I  don't  know,  several  months  went  by 
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and  lie  asked  me  if  I  could  <>-et  any  customers  and  I  just  referred 
whatever  customers  I  could  to  that  office  and  to  Normile. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  pay  you  for  that? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  It  developed  that  he  gave  me  the  first  check,  I  don't 
quite  remember  just  how  much  it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  specific  arrangement,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  RossELLi,  He  said  it  ran  anywhere  from  2i/2  to  10  percent  of 
his  interest,  but  I  could  never  detennine  what  the  percentage  was 
because  I  didn't  have  access  to  the  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  no  books  that  mean  anything  in  that 
business  anywa}^,  were  there? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  guess  I  had  to  take  his  word  for  it.  If  I  Avasn't 
satisfied 

Mr.  Halley,  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  it  ran  from  21/^  to 
10  percent? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  He  told  me  he  would  give  me  5  percent  and  then  he 
cut  me  down  to  21/25  ^^^i^d  then  he  would  give  me  a  little  bit  more,  all 
according  to  the  business.    It  fluctuated. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wanted  10 ;  didn't  you  ?     You  asked  for  10  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  it  ran  to  10  ? 

Mr.  RossELLT.  Each  time  he  said  he  had  quite  a  number  of  other 
partners  that  he  had,  and  he  either  cut  them  oif  or  put  them  back  on. 
He  just  ran  his  business  from  his  sleeve,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  the  considerations  that  would  make  a 
fellow  worth  either  nothing  or  2  percent  or  10  percent? 

]Mr.  Rosselli.  I  haven't  the  least  idea. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  the  office? 

Mr.  Rosselli,  Occasionally;  yes. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Not  often  ?     You  didn't  go  there  regularly  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Every  day  ?     No.     I  wasn't  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  invest  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir.     You  mean  with  Normile  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

JNIr.  Rosselli.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  the  sum  of  $25,000  or  maybe 
$20,000  on  the  race  track. 

Mr,  Halley,  But  none ■ 

Mr,  Rosselli.  In  the  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  in  the  wire  service. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  He  said  there  was  no  money  needed. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  What  were  you  going  to  do  for  your 
cut  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Get  some  customers  for  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  customers  did  you  get  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  To  create  good  will.     Bookmakers,  I  guess, 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  Mr.  Rosselli,  we  know  that  you  are  not  in  that 
business  now,  and  I  am  hoping  you  will  frankly  tell  the  committee 
what  it  meant  to  get  good  will  for  a  wire  service  in  1936. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  In  1936  Los  Angeles  had  several  hundred,  maybe, 
what  you  would  call  open  books.     You  could  walk  in  from  the  street 
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into  a  cigar  stand  and  make  a  bet.  They  needed  this  wire  service  m 
this  type  of  service  in  order  for  them  to  function  in  their  business.  So 
occasionally  someone  would  open  and  1  was  known  in  and  about  Los 
Angeles,  and  I  would  refer  them  to  Normile's  office,  which  was  the 
Nationwide  Xews. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  your  influence  over  these  bookmakers? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Was  Nationwide  competing  with  anybody  else  \ 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  no  trouble  selling  wire  service  \ 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes ;  he  would,  I  guess ;  maybe.  Some  could  get 
along  without  him  and  others  could  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now.  Mr.  Rosselli,  who  could  get  along  without  it  if 
they  could  get  it?  You  know  very  well  the  wire  service  was  some- 
thing that  every  bookie  wanted  and  really  couldn't  live  without.  If  he 
couldn't  get  it  he  had  to  steal  it  somewdiere. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  True  enough.    So  they  would  be  stealing  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  didn't  have  to  go  around  selling  it.     , 

Mr.  Rosselli.  So  I  w^ould  probably  talk  somebody  into  not  steal- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  persuade  people  to  not  steal  it? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Just  by  discussing  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  lot  of  friends. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  had  a  lot  of  friends;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  those  the  days  when  you  and  your  friends  would 
get  picked  up  on  suspicion  ? 

]\Ir.  Rosselli.  No.    It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  reputation  for  being  perhaps  a  tough  guy? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  probably  did  during  prohibition. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  That  reputation  stayed  with  j^ou,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  To  my  sorrow. 

jMr.  Halley.  It  didn't  hurt  you  much  wlien  you  were  trying  to  sell 
wire  service ;  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  like  it  today. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact — what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  this 
thing,  which  everyljody  knows,  formulated  into  words,  pretty  much 
the  same  job  you  had  in  the  movie  industry  when  you  tried  to  get 
something  on  "a  screen  so  you  could  see  it.  If  we  can't  count  on  a 
man  like  you 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Who  has  imagination. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  says  he  has  reformed  and  who  has  the  ability  and 
the  imagination,  then  1  think  there  is  nobody  who  has  grown  out  of 
that  picture  that  we  can  count  on.  We  will  just  have  to  lose  all  faith 
in  them.    What  is  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  If  you  want  a  general  idea  of  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes! 

Mr.  Rosselli.  That  is  one  thing,  but  if  you  want  me  to  state  facts 
that  I  can't  swear  to — after  all,  I  am  under  oath  and  I  know  that  I 
am  going  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am  going  to  have  to  answer 
these  questions  truthfully  and  I  will. 

Mr.  Halley.  Here  is  the  question :  The  committee  is  interested  in 
your  ideas,  ideas  or  facts.    What  are  your  ideas  about  this  matter  ? 
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Mr.  RossELLi.  As  to  what  came  up,  what  fonnuhited,  how  it  came 
about  ? 

Mv.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  EossELLi.  My  ideas  of  what  it  is  today  ? 

]\Ir.  IIaleey.  What  is  the  picture  of  the  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  IvossELLi.  The  wire-service  company  never  coukl  get  alono- 
without  local  corruption.     You  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Explain  it.  That  is  the  thing.  "We  are  getting  away 
from  the  generalities. 

Mv.  EossELLi.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  All  I  saw  was  that 
the  books  would  open  and  close,  and  when  they  Avould  open  I  would 
just  try  to  get  more  customers. 

JNIr.  Halley.  If  the  books  were  open,  the  cops  were  being  paid  off ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  presume.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  certain  politicians  would  have  to  be  paid  off. 

Mv.  RossELLi.  Would  possibly  have  to  be ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  not  possibly.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  is 
there? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  never  paid  them,  so  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  somebody  had  to  pay  them  and  everybody  knew  it. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Certainly,  it  was  general  knowledge ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Certain  people  in  the  community  had  contacts  with 
either  other  figures  in  the  gambling  business  or  with  politicians. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  yes. 

Mv.  Halley.  Or  with  known  racketeers. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Probably  hundreds  of  those ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  were  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  the  best 
contacts,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Contacts  with 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  first  known  as  a  tough  guy ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  wouldn't  say  it  that  way,  Mr.  Halley.  I  got  into 
a  few  minor  scrapes,  fist  fights  as  a  young  fellow,  and  naturally  those 
things  go  on,  and  if  you  stand  on  your  own  toes  and  fight  back  you 
soon  get  that  kind  of  reputation.  The  man  who  is  thrown  out  in 
the  street,  that  is  what  happens,  naturally. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  grew  up  in  an  era  when  it  was  rough  and  tumble. 

JNIr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  came  through  to  the  top  in  that  battle. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  top. 

]Mr.  Halley.  What  did  a  fellow  have  to  do  to  get  made  a  partner 
in  the  wire  service  ?     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Normile  and  I- ■ 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  qualifications  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Of  course  there  were  probably  many  more  fellows 
who  could  have,  and  maybe  they  were  partners,  I  don't  know\  I 
didn't  know  the  partners. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  have  enough  in  the  way  of  contacts  with 
various  people  to  warrant  your  becoming  a  partner? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  very  well  known  and  I  knew  every- 
body around  the  town. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  Jack  Dragna;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  your  becoming  a 

partner? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Not  a  thing,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  call  up  Nornnle  and  say  it  would  be  a 
nice  tiling  if  you  had  Rosselli  in  with  you  ? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.  .         -,.    t^  , 

Mr    H  VLLEY.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  wire  service  with  Dragna? 

Mr'  EossELLL  Other  than  I  thought  that  he  had  an  interest  or  at 
least  knew  of  some  bookmaking  or  gambling  at  the  time  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  help  out  and  send  some  customers  and  it  would  Help 


me 


Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  liave  an  interest  in  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  To  my  knowledge  at  that  time^ 

Mr.  Halley.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  RossELLL  I  don't  know  at  that  time,  at  any  time.  I  wouldn  t 
know.    I  never  discussed  it  with  him.  .  •    .,        •  ■     o 

Mr    H -VLLEY.  How  long  did  you  have  an  interest  m  the  wire  service  i 

Mr'  Rosselli.  From  the  time  that  Normile  opened  until  the  Na- 
tionwide was  out  and  maybe  a  few  months  after  that  with  Brophy. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  call  that  an  interest.  It  was  probably  an 
abated  interest.  The  Nationwide  I  think  ^yeiit  out  of  busmess^^  the 
regular  wires,  went  out  of  business  m  November  1939,  and  it  was  shoit- 
Iv  after  that  that  I  lost  all  interest.  ^^       ,     a 

Mf.  Halley.  What  was  the  story  about  Brophy  ( 

Mr.  Rosselli.  He  was  Ragen's  son-m-law. 

Mr    Halley.  He  had  some  trouble,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  he  subjected  to  a  physical  attack  i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  he  was  one  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  RossELLL  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr  Halley.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  or  read  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  That  somebody  went  in  his  office  and  physically  at- 
tacked him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  doirt  know  who  i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  I  think  there  was  one  man  arrested  or  two  men 
arrested, 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  they? 

^Ir.  Rosselli.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mike  Cohen  and  Joe  feica. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Mike  Cohen  ? 

ISIr  Rosselli.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  answer  that,  either,  i  know 
who  he  is.  I  probably  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  him.  i  have 
seen  him  two  or  three  times  maybe 

Mr.  Christensen.  Would  you  fix  the  time  of  that  5 

Mr.  Halley.  At  any  time.  .  ■         i     i 

Mr.  Christensen.  I  mean  the  time  when  this  took  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  1939.     That  is  right ;  isn't  it  ? 
Mr.  Wkfte.  a  little  later  than  that.     Later  than  that.     1  he  beating 
took  place  in  the  1940's,  early  1940's. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  know  it  was  after  the  Nationwide.  I  know  that 
I  was  backed  away  from  everything  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wire  service  after 
that  time  ? 
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Mr.  RossKiJ.1.  Other  tlian  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Bropliy.  He 
started  a  paper  called  the  Los  Anfreles  Jonrnal  alono;  abont  the  latter 
part  of  mVJ  or  the  early  part  of  1940.  I  don't  know  just  how  long 
this  went.  He  had  a  liti<>ation.  Maybe  Mr.  Christensen  can  supply 
some  information  on  that. 

Mr.  CiiKisTKNSEN.  Th.ere  is  a  tile  out  in  Los  Angeles.  The  telephone 
company  had  advised  the  Journal  that  they  were  going  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  their  telephones.  Brophy  was  publishing  this  Journal 
which  would  be  distributed  on  the  streets  or  sold,  and  it  would  carry 
a  phone  iiumber.  They  Avould  phone  in  for  the  information  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  wire  service  going  out.  I  think  Earl  Warren 
was  then  attorney  general,  and  I  was  employed  by  Brophy  at  the  time 
and  got  an  injunction  restraining  the  telephone  company  from  stop- 
ping the  use  of  the  phones.  That  was  litigated  for  a  spell  and,  after 
Judge  Beardsley  granted  the  temporary  injunction,  the  State  inter- 
vened and  ultimately  that  temporary  injunction  was  dissolved.  Then 
the  suit  was  dismissed  and  the  Journal  at  that  time  was  liquidated. 
That  file  will  give  pretty  much  the  full  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Brophy  continued  the  distribution  of  racing  news,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  presume  he  did,  but  I  had  no  contact  with  him  after 
that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  you  were  a  consultant  in  a  way. 

Mr.  EossELLi.  Yes,  sir  ;"for  the  first  few  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  period  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  In  the  period  that  Mr.  Christensen  mentioned.  It 
was  during  this  time  when  this  case  went  to  court  and  he  lost,  and  I 
just  backed  away  from  everything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  the  case  was  appealed  and  you  eventually  won. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  But  I  knew  nothing  about  that. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  No ;  eventually  lost. 

Mr.  Chrlstensen.  Judge  Wilson  dissolved  the  temporary  injunc- 
tion. In  consequence  the  telephone  company  then  stopped  the  tele- 
phone service. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see.     You  had  the  injunction. 

Mr.  Christensen.  Yes;  we  had  the  injunction  and  it  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  think  there  was  a  dissolution  of  the  company.  I 
don't  quite  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  that  point,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  news  ? 

Mr.  RossELLL  Nothing ;  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Particularly  the  distribution  of  racing  news. 

Mr.  RossELLL  Nothing  at  all  on  or  after  about  that  time,  somewhere 
around  1940. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  attack  on  Brophy  came  after  1940,  up  to  that 
point  you  were  active  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  wouldn't  say  active  other  than  what  I  have  stated. 
Ihey  pulled  all  the  wires  out  of  Nationwide  and  organized  a  new  com- 
pany at  that  time.  At  that  time  he  was  Ragen's  son-in-law  and  I 
think  he  became  the  head  of  this  Los  Angeles  Journal. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  distributing  racing  news;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Not  racing  news.  I  think  what  they  had  w^as  tele- 
phones, and  they  sold  this  newspaper  on  all  the  stands  and  elsewhere. 
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They  would  call  in  for  the  race  news.     There  were  one  or  two  or  three 
telephone  numbers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  they  would  use  open  wires  so  the  news  was 
continuous? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  wouldn't  know  the  function  of  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Ragen  ? 
Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  Ragen  ? 
Mr.  Rosselll  I  met  Ragen  here  in  his  office  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  ? 

Mr.  RossELLL  I  can't  fix  the  year.  I  know  it  was  a  year  or  two  after 
I  was  associated  with  Normile,"on  one  of  my  trips  East.  Normile  asked 
me  to  stop  in  to  see  him. 

Mv.  Halley.  What  was  the  subject  of  your  business  with  Ragen  i 
Mr.  Rosselll  The  only  thing  was  that  Mr.  Normile  at  that  time- 
Mr.  Ragen  also  was  clamoring  for  more  revenue.     He  owned  either 
40  or  50  or  60  percent  of  the  service. 
Mr.  Halley.  Of  what  service  ? 
Mr.  Rosselll  The  Nationwide. 
]Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  owned  the  business  directly  ? 
Mr.  Rosselll  Well.  I  don't  know.     Annenberg.     He  was  the  man- 
ager of  it.     He  was  running  it.     Then  he  asked  me  to  go  in  and  have 
a  chat  with  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  try  to  get  a  better  deal? 

Mr.  Rosselll  No,  no ;  to  apprise  him  of  the  conditions  of  the  town. 
He  would  alwavs  call  every  week  or  so  and  send  out  his  field  men  in 
order  to  check  to  see  if  either  somebody  was  stealing  money  or  not 
giving  Nationwide  what  they  would  call  the  right  count. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  some  of  Ragen's  field  men  ? 
Mr.  Rosselll  I  don't  remember  them. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  recollection  of  them  ? 
:Mr.  Rosselll  Yes.     If  I  would  see  them,  I  would  know  them, 

but 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Pat  Bums  ? 
Mr.  RossELLi.  I  can't  say  whether  I  do. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No.  I  think  I  read  the  name  in  the  paper  here  a  day 
or  two  ago.  I  don't  know  whether  I  do.  I  may  know  him.  I  don't 
know  for  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  get  an  income  from  the 
racing-news  service  ? 

Mr.  Rosselll  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1939. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  received  an  income  all  during  the  period  Normile 
had  it ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rosselll  I  think  so :  yes.     It  would  reflect  in  my  income  tax. 
Mr.  Halley.  Tlien  did  you  ever  get  paid  any  money  from  Brophy  ? 
Mr.  Rosselll  That  I  can't  remember.     That  I  don't  know.     If  it 
was,  it  must  have  been  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  I  just  can't  answer 
that  truthfully.    I  have  been  trying  to  rack  my  brain  whether  I  re- 
ceived anv  and  I  just  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Normile  s  going  out 
and  Brophy's  coming  in  ?  , 

Mr.  RossELLi.  AVell,  shall  we  say  a  family  situation? 
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Mr.  Halley.  Exactly  what  was  it? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  couldn't  answer  that.  My  opinion  was  that  he  was 
Kagen's  son-in-law  and  he  was  just  going  to  inherit  the  business:  that 
IS  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  inherit  another  man's  business. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  another  man's 
business.  I  wouldn't  know  whether  you  ^yould  call  that  another  man's 
business,  other  than  the  business  belonged  to  the  Nationwide. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  Nationwide  actually  owned  the  service  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  The  service,  yes ;  during  the  time  that  Normile  had  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  who  was  Nationwide? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Nationwide  was  Ragen  and  Annenberg  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Normile  had  an  interest;  didn't  he? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  an  interest. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No.  He  had  an  interest.  Normile  had  an  interest  in 
the  southern  California  area.    I  had  an  interest  with  Normile. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  southern  California  area  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  In  the  southern  California  area. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  had  an  interest  in  the  southern  California 
area? 

Mr.  RossELLL  I  couldn't  answer  that  truthfully.    I  didn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Between  1935,  let  us  say,  and  1939,  what  was  your 
total  income  from  the  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  would  receive  monthly 
checks  running  anywhere  from  $500  to  $2,000  a  month,  in  between 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  yes ;  continuously. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  cash  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  ;  never  in  cash. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  you  had  only  2  percent  of  this  thing  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know.  It  ran  anywhere  from  21/2  to  10  per- 
cent.   Normile  would  say  to  me,  "You  have  21/2  percent." 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  had  2i/o  percent  and  you  got  $2,000  a  month, 
it  was  a  good  business. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  think  maybe  that  was  the  time  that  they  had  more 
business  and  I  probably  had  a  larger  percentage. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  large  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  As  far  as  he  had  told  me,  it  never  ran  over  10  percent 
of  his  interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  his  interest  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  had  only  a  piece  of  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  He  had,  I  think,  his  contract  called  for  either  40, 
50,  or  60  percent  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  rest  went  back  to  Ragen  and  Annenberg? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  would  presume  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  they  have  to  cut  with  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  try  to  get  a  picture  of  the  size  of  this  thing  for 
just  a  moment.     Let's  take  one  of  your  two-thousand-dollar  months 
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just  to  get  the  magiiitiule.  Let's  suy  that  month  you  had  10  percent. 
That  would  mean  there  would  be  $20,000  a  month  in  it. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Income  i' 

Mr.  Halley.  Income  that  would  go  to  Normile  and  his  associates, 
whoever  they  were. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  w^ould  think  it  ran  that  high. 

Mr.  ELvLLEY.  You  think  it  would  ? 

Mr.  R0.SSELLI.  Yes ;  at  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  at  least  $20,000  or  $30,000  a  month  would 
go  on  over  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  would  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  was  for  any 
length  of  time,  2  or  3  months.  It  probably  was  shut  down  as  those 
things  go,  you  know.  You  know  those  things  can't  go  without  the 
city • 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  been  assuming  you  got  10  percent,  but  earlier 
in  your  testimony  when  it  suited  you  to  have  4  percent,  you  were 
stressing  2i^  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  It  didn't  suit  me,  Mr.  Halley.  That  is  wdiat  he  used 
to  tell  me  I  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  say,  pushing  it  as  far  as  you  think  you  can 
legitimately  do  it. 

Mr.  RossiLLi.  That  would  be  reflected  by  my  income  tax,  too,  not 
the  percentage  but  the  amount  of  money  I  received.  I  think  I 
received  checks  at  all  times,  I  may  have  received  cash  for  my  divi- 
dends or  he  cashed  m}'  check  or  handed  it  to  me  during  that  time 
or  that  period,  but  never  at  any  time — whatever  I  received,  in  fact,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  would  send  me  a  slip  of  what  moneys  I  received 
from  the  Gene  Normile  partnership,  which  he  never  stated  who  the 
partners  were,  and  I  would  file.  I  would  check  that  against  the 
moneys  that  I  had  a  record  of,  what  I  had  received  from  him,  and 
file  my  income  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  do  you  think  the  partners  were? 

Mr.  Rosselli,  Well,  I  would  hate  to  venture  a  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to.    You  w^ere  a  partner. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  think  Broph}^,  I  know,  was  working.  I  know  he 
had  a  salar}^  and  Normile  at  one  time  told  me  he  had  a  working 
interest.  He  may  have  had  an  interest.  In  fact,  I  think  he  did  have 
an  interest.    The  others  I  really  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Giiy  McAfee? 

jNIr.  Rosselli.  He  may  have  had,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  relationship  to  the  business? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know^    I  never  discussed  it  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  you  see? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  didn't  see  anything.    I  never  saw  him  up  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  w^eren't  there  very  often  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  ;  not  very  often. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  3- ou  know  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  know  him  before  he  was  killed'^ 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  I  don't  remember,  but  I  know  it  was  a  number 
of  years.    He  used  to  come  to  California  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  he  come  from? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Chicago. 
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Ml-.  Halley.  He  would  A'isit  in  California  ^ 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  see  him  when  he  came  ? 

^o?^.l-^^^^^^'^'l-  ^^^S'  «"■•    I  tJiink  he  has  lived  there  since  maybe  '34, 
oo,  r>b ;  somewhere  alono-  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  was  he  in  { 

Mr.  RossELLL  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  did  know  what  his 
business  was  at  that  time.  He  seemed  to  get  alonn;  all  right.  He  had 
plenty  ot  money.    He  went  around  with  the  best  people 

Mr.  PIalley.  Who  are  the  best  people  ^ 

Mr.  RossELLi.  In  that  circle,  the  motion-picture  industry.  You 
would  always  see  him  witli  very  nice  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who,  for  instanced 

Mr.  Eosselli.  Oh,  Countess  DeGracio. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  can  just  see  the  Avheels  working  in  there  Mr  Ros- 
selh,  trying  to  think  "Who  can  I  mention  that  I  won't  hurt ^" 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Not  at  all. 

TT^^'-  S"^^^^^^^-  "^"^^  ^"'o*  ^^o  any  harm,  and  that  will  still  satisfy 
ilalley «  -^ 

Mr  Rosselli  No.  I  would  really  like  to  mention  the  names,  but 
I  can  t  truthtully  say  that  I  saw  him  with  such  and  such  and  so  and 
so  at  a  certain  time  because  I  can't  truthfully  answer  that 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  can.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  lust  going 
to  ask  you  about  a  few  people  and  stop  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
think  others  here  are  going  to  have  some  more  questions. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  think  it  over— this 
investigation  is  far  from  finished.  It  is  practically  just  startino-  I 
think  you  are  trying  to  give  this  testimonv  of  yours  a  quick  b^rush 
over.  If  you  are  on  our  side  of  the  fence,  and  by  our  side  I  mean  out 
of  the  problem 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  am  on  the  truth's  side,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  truth's  side  is  all  the  truth's  side. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  can  also  tell  you  that  we  have  had  a  lot  of  exi^erience 
and  can  distinguish  between  the  people  who  come  in  here  and  sit  there 
and  try  to  find  out  how  much  we  know  and  then  admit  it  and  the  people 
who  just  say,  "Now  here  is  the  story."  We  have  had  too  many  wit- 
nesses and  we  can  tell  them.  There  is  no  point  in  aro-nino-  it  Mr 
Rosselh  It  will  get  us  nowhere.  You  will  sav,  "Yes,"'  and  I^ill  say'. 
No.  ^  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  you  will  hear  from  the  chairman. 
1  don  t  think  you  are  doing  any  more  than  trying  to  satisfy  us.  I  think 
jou  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  try  to  give  me  enough  to  satisfy 
me,  but  are  not  making  an  honest  effort  to  tell  the  truth 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No;  I  think 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  The  truth  I  will  tell,  the  truth  I  will  tell,  but  if  you 
xire  going  to  get  me  to  generalize  and  just  think  of  what  I  saw  at>he 
time,  I  wouldn't  be  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  would.  I  think  you  can  tell  the  things 
that  motivated  certain  actions.  I  think  you  can  tell  more  about  the 
things  you  knew  certain  people  were  doing  and  on  which  you  acted 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  couldn't  truthfully  sav  that  I  knew  thev  were  doin<r 
iL    Do  vou  Avant  me  to  ffuess  ^  '  *^ 
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Mr.  Hallft.  We  ^vant  to  know  what  you  thought.  Here  is  the 
point.  I  have  spoken  to  many  people  whose  names  you  wouldn't  even 
know  who  are  so  unimportant  in  what  we  call  the  mob,  and  it  is  a 
concrete,  real  thing.  Thev  all  know  the  story.  For  you  to  sit  here 
and  say  you  don't  know  the  score  is  just  almost  an  insult,  Mr.  Rosselli. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  jNIr.  Halley,  I  am  sorry 

Mr.  Halley.  It  belies  this  reformation. 

:Mr.  RossELLL  I  am  vorry  you  feel  that  way.    I  am  under  oath  and 
I  am  to  answer  what  I  know  is  positive  facts. 
The  Chairman.  Let's  get  on. 
:Mr.  Halley.  We  will  just  go  down  a  few  more  names. 

Do  you  know  Joe  Adonis  ? 

^Ir."  RossELLi.  I  can't  say  whether  I  do.  I  may  have  met  him  iii 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Little  Augie  Pisano  ? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  I  have  never  sat  down  with  him.  In  knowmg  them 
I  wish  you  would  explain  that  and  say  do  you  know  him,  are  you 
friendly  with  him  or  what. 

Mr.  tiALLEY.  You  are  a  big  boy.  You  answer  it.  You  know  what 
to  say.  You  can  say  "I  knew  him  well,"  or  "I  just  met  him."  I  am 
relying  on  vou  to  answer. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  do  not  know  him  well.    I  do  know  him,  though. 

Mr.  Halley.  Little  Augie  Pisano? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Johnnie  King? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  know  the  name  but  I  can't  say  that  I  remember 
meeting  him. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Massei  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tony  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  Tony  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  In  California. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  During  the  racing  season  at  Santa  Anita. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  vou  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  think  he  had  his  wife  and  maybe  somebody  else, 
but  it  is  so  unimportant  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Charlie  Binaggio  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jim  Balestrere  ^ 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  ;  I  don't  think  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Nitti?    Did  you  know  Nitti? 

^Ir.  Rosse:lli.  Yes ;  I  had  met  Nitti. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Sam  Hunt  ?    Golf  Bag  Hunt  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  possibly  met  him,  but  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mv.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  call  him  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No. 

INIr.  Halley.  Moe  Sedway  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  He  has  been  living  in  California  for  quite  a  number 
of  years.  I  don't  remember  in  which  way,  how  I  met  him.  That 
possibly  is  one  of  the  men  that  I  saw  with  Siegel. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Bugsy  Siegel? 

Mv.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  interest  of  any  kind  in  any  enter- 
prise in  Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Mv.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Never  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Halley.  Palm  Springs? 

Mv.  Rosselli.  Never  in  Palm  Springs,  other  than — let  me  ])ut  it 
this  way.  Palm  Springs  Service  used  to  run  in  there,  you  know,  dur- 
ing those  years.  My  interest  was  with.  Normile,  and  whatever  interest 
that  way.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tijuana? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes ;  the  Agua  Caliente  Race  Track. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  about  that  race  track  ?    Will  you  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  invested  this  money  with  Normile  along  around 
1937,  and  I  think  we  held  it  two  seasons.  He  ran  the  business  and 
again  I  didn't  have  access  to  anything,  although  I  put  some  auditors 
in  there,  but  they  would  only  have  to  take  the  figures  that  Mr.  Normile 
would  give  them.  After  I  think  the  second  season  we  got  our  money 
back  with  an  interest  and  in  2  weeks  he  called  it  back,  because  he  had 
to  reopen  the  track.  After  that  he  just  let  it  go  by  the  wayside.  I 
think  the  labor  department  in  Mexico  took  it  away  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  business  at  Tijuana  ? 

You  put  an  interest  in  the  race  track  itself? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes.  Mr.  Normile  bought  this  interest  in  Agua 
Caliente  for  I  think  a  sum.  How  we  bought  it  was  that  there  was 
a  labor  lien  against  the  track  and  he  paid  the  labor  lien  off  and  took 
possession  of  the  race  track.    I  invested  this  money  with  Normile. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  invest  ( 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.    1  think  it  was  $25,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  or  did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in 
any  other  race  track  besides  Agua  Caliente? 

JNIr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jack  McGurn  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  In  my  trips  either  at  the  hotel,  at  the  Lexington, 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  people  in  and  out,  I  may  have  seen 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  saw  him  there? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  possibly  did ;  yes.  I  am  not  sure.  I  never  sat  down 
to  talk  with  him,  but  I  did  see  him ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  Ralph  Pierce? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes.  I  know  him.  He  was  indicted  with  us  at  the 
trial. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  O'Hare? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  can't  say  that  I  do;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Eddie  O'Hare  ? 
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Mr.  RossFXLi.  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  I  may  have  met  these  men.  If 
I  saw  them,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  John  Patton. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No;Idon'tthmkIevermethmi. 

Mr.  Halley.  William  H.  Johnston,  the  boss  at  bportsmans  Park 
here  in  Chicago  i 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No;  1  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  think  so? 

Mr.  Rosselll  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Smiley  ? 

Mr.  Rosselll  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well  ?  ,     ,     .  -o  ,  •  , 

Mr.  Rosselll  I  knew  him  since  he  worked  at  Paramount  as  assist- 
ant director,  and  after  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  Ricca  [ 

Mr  RossFi  LI  I  was  a  youngster  living  on  the  U  est  bide  here,  on 
Moroan,  and  I  used  to  go  to,  that  is,  my  uncle  used  to  take  me  to  a 
restc^urant  on  Taylor  Street,  an  upstairs  walk-up  place.  I  remember 
him  being  up  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  a  speakeasy ;  wasn  t  it  i 

Mr.  RossELLi.  It  was  an  Italian  restaurant. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  work  there  'i  ,  n 

Mr  Rosselll  It  may  have  been  a  speakeasy.  They  may  have  sold 
things,  but  I  didn't  drink.  I  don't  know  whether  he  worked  there, 
but  1  know  he  was  there.  _  •  ,   n  •         i 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  renew  your  acquaintance  with  him  when  you 

came  back  to  Chicago  ?  .  i     •       -,  nc,^ 

Mr.  Rosselll  Yes.  Then  I  think  he  had  a  restaurant  during  1927. 
I  think  he  w^as  either  managing  or  owned  this  restaurant  here  on  the 

near  North  Side.  .     ^,  •  i 

Mr.  Halley.  You  still  had  a  lot  of  relatives  here  m  Chicago  when 

you  came  back  ? 

Mr.  Rosselll  No  ;  other  than  distant  cousins. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  visit  on  the  West  Side  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Just  the  neighborhood. 

M;-.  Halley.  You  had  friends  ? 

Mr.  Rosselll  The  neighborhood  where  I  lived. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  old  friends  in  the  neighborhood  ^ 

Mr.  Rosselll  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  main  contact  was  the  Hotel  Lexington  with 

Capone?  ^    .  .     ,    , 

Mr.  Rosselll  I  wouldn't  call  it  a  contact.     I  visited  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  else  brought  you  to  Chicago  ^ 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Nothing  pertaining  to  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  your  friends  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Other  than  the  ones  that  we  have  spoken  about? 
Offhand,  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  ones  we  have  talked  about  were  the  Capone  crowd. 

Mr.  Rosselll  You  mean  in  recent  years  or  then  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No.  You  mentioned  that  you  went  out  to  California 
when  you  were  about  15. 

Mr,  Rosselll  Yes ;  or  thereabouts. 

68938 — 51— pt.  5 26 
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Mr.  Halley.  Tliat  Avonld  be  ri<>lit  after  the  war;  is  tliat  riolit  >. 
_    Mr.  RossELLi.  Ai-oimd 'i>2  or '2:3,  somewliere  around  there?    Mavbe 
It  was  16  or  17.  ^ 

Mr.  HALI.EY.  It  took  a  few  years  to  orow  up  a  little  bit  and  tlien 
you  started  comiiif^  back  here  and  visiting. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Say  about  1928. 

jNIr.  RossELLi.  After  1927. 

Mr  Halley.  Durino-  that  period  you  must  have  had  friends,  there 
must  have  been  somebody  you  were  comino-  back  to  visit 

Mr.  Rosselli  I  would  go  through.  No;  I  wasn't  coming  back  to 
visit  any  special  person. 

All-.  Halley.  1  ou  did  go  up  to  the  Lexington  and  see  your  friends  at 
the  Lapone  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  ROSSELLI  Yes.  I  was  very  curious.  I  wouldn't  say  curious, 
but  1  would  go  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  else  would  you  do?  Who  did  you  come  to  see 
in  Chicago? 

Mi\  RossELLL  I  would  spend  occasional  visits  here.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  know  I  came  here  to  see  a  Louis  figlit,  that  was  in  later  years, 
and  ball  games,  things  of  that  kind.    I  gambled  a  little.  " 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  involved  with  Ricca  in  the  movie 
case  ? 

Mr.  RossELLL  With  Delucia? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROSSELLI.  I  represented,  we  might  say,  the  j^icture  industry. 
1  worked  for  Pat  Casej^,  who  was  labor  conciliator  for  the  industry 
i  was  with  him  for  several  years,  and  along  about  1941  or  1942  I  was 
mdicted— I  mean  1943  I  was  indicted  with  the  rest  of  them.  I  met 
Browne  and  Bioff  along  15,  10,  or  17  years  ago.  In  their  negotiations 
out  on  the  west  coast,  Mr.  Bioff  was  running  the  industry  to  his  own 
Jikmg,  with  otliers.  I  would  discuss  this  with  Pat  Casey,  and  there 
were  wild  and  wooly  rumors  about  this  man  getting  money  I  was 
very  friendly  with  Harry  Cohen,  on  whom  Bioff  called  a  1-day  strike 
1  was  successful  m  getting  the  strike  called  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hovv'  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  ROSSELLI.  At  this  time  Mr.  Cohen  was  at  Palm  Sin-in«Ts  He 
called  me  on  the  telephone  and  told  me  about  the  strike  bein^  called 
m  the  studio.  He  knew  that  I  had  known  Browne  and  Bioff  How 
he  knew  it  was  either  through— :Mr.  Cohen  and  I  used  to  «o  to  the 
races,  and  one  day  Browne  and  Bioff  stoi^ped  by  Mr.  Cohen's  box  and 
knew  him  and  me.  We  talked  and  walked  away.  So  he  said,  I  know 
you  know  this  fellow.  Would  you  like— he  knew  that  I  was  around 
Pat  Casey,  doing  some  work  for  him.  Would  you  try  to  make  a  con- 
vict with  Bioff  to  find  out  what  this  thing  is.  I  said  why  don't  vou 
have  Mendel  Silverberg,  who  was  the  attornev,  or  Mr.  Casey  do"^  it. 
He  said,  '^Well,  no  one  seems  to  find  them  here  this  morning." 
I  said,  "You  mean  you  want  me  to  go  represent  you  >"' 
He  said,  "Yes."'  So  I  talked  it  oVer  I  think  "that  day  with  Pat 
Casey.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  violations  there  were  at  this 
studio.  He  said  that  he  didn't  think  there  was  any.  I  asked  him  if  he 
tried  to  get  hold  of  Bioff  that  day,  and  he  said  lie  couldn't  find  him 
I  went  to  tlie  telephone.    I  stopped  and  had  lunch— this  was  arcund 
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11 :  30  or  12  o'clock — at  the  Vendome  on  Sunset  Boulevard  and  tried  to 
<ret  Biofl'  on  the  telephone.  He  told  me  he  wasn't  around,  that  he 
wasn't  available.  I  knew  I  had  this  thino;  to  do  for  Mr.  Cohen,  who 
was  my  friend.  Of  course,  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  right  thing.  I 
didn't  think  there  was  any  violations  there.  I  went  to  his  office.  The 
girl  tried  to  stop  me  and  I  stepped  over  the  railing.  1  here  was  a  low 
railing  there.  I  went  back  to  his  office.  He  was  sitting  behind  this 
desk  I  think  with  his  hat  on.  He  may  have  had  a  topcoat.  I  remem- 
ber the  picture  very  well.  He  had  a  gun  on  his  desk.  I  said,  "I  just 
called  you  up.    What  is  the  idea  of  your  not  answering  the  telephone  ?" 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  is  this  you  were  calling  on  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Bioff.  He  said,  "Well,  I  think  I  know  what  you 
want."  I  proceeded  to  call  him  names.  The  reason  I  did  that  was 
because  I  knew  this  man  was  a  vicious  man.  I  saw  this  gun  on  his 
desk,  but  I  was  on  the  right  side,  I  guess.  I  might  as  well  say  that. 
I  asked  him  what  the  idea  was  of  calling  the  strike  on  Cohen.  He 
said,  '-Well,  I  found  tliere  were  violations,  and  it  is  not  my  fault."  He 
said,  "Browne  ordered  me  to  do  it." 

I  said,  "You  get  Browne  on  the  telephone  and  I  will  talk  to  him." 
I  think  he  did.  In  fact,  I  know  he  did.  I  talked  to  Browne  and 
Browne  told  me  on  the  phone,  he  said,  "Listen,  that  is  not  my  doings. 
That  is  his.     Don't  let  him  kid  you." 

I  hung  up  and  said,  "If  there  are  any  violations  you  talk  to  Harry 
Cohen  and  get  it  straightened  out." 

He  said,  "All  right."  I  think  we  called  Harry  Cohen  at  Palm 
Springs,  and  Bioff  talked  to  him.  We  later  made  an  appointment  at 
my  apartment.  Oh,  at  that  one  point  Bioff  said,  "Well,  you  know, 
Frank  Xitti  is  my  friend." 

I  said,  "To  hell  with  you  and  Xitti." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  have  to  tell  him." 

I  said,  "Don't  care  who  the  hell  you  tell.  If  you  have  a  violation 
on  this  studio,  you  go  ahead  and  call  us." 

Of  course  I  used  some  other  choice  language  which  I  wouldn't  want 
to  repeat  in  front  of  you  gentlemen.  I  was  mad  enough  to  use  it  at 
the  time. 

He  met  Harry  Cohen  at  my  apartment  that  afternoon,  that  evening. 
I  sat  there  with  him  a  few  minutes,  and  we  had  some  words.  He  said 
he  found  the  violations.  He  wouldn't  state  the  violations  that  he 
found,  but  he  said  the  men  could  go  back  to  work  that  evening. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  respect  did  you  command  with  respect  to  Bioff 
and  Browne? 

Mr.  IlossELLi.  I  didn't  command  any  respect  from  Browne  but  I 
was  going  to  command  it  from  Bioft'  that  day. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  ( 

Mr.  RossELLi.  If  he  didn't  have  a  violation,  I  knew  that  there  were 
rumors  around  that  this  man  was  doing  things  in  the  industry  which 
I  didn't  think  were  just  right  and  I  knew  he  was  getting  money  some- 
where. I  didn't  know  he  was  getting  money,  but  there  were  rumors 
that  he  was,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  do  that  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

]SIr.  Halley.  How  were  you  important  enough  that  they  cared  what 

VOU  thought?  IT     ■,     ,         ,    •,  1    r 

'  I\Ir.  RossELLi.  He  didn't  seem  to  care.  He  called  the  strike,  and  1 
was  just  showang  their  hand,  I  guess.  They  probably  didn't  want 
the  tiiinos  to  tumble  on  top  of  them  maybe.. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Was  any  money  paid  'i 
Mr.  RossELLi.  Not  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  the  time  yoii  were  in  the  wire  service  business 
you  also  worked  for  the  union  ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  RossKLLi.  Not  for  the  union,  for  the  motion  picture. 
Mr.  Halley.  Motion  picture  what? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  For  the  labor  conciliator  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, Pat  Casey. 
Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  start  workino;  for  him  ? 
Mr.  RossELLT.  Along  about  1933.     I  met  him  through  the  then  vice 
president  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  Willie  Shield,  1933  or  1934, 
somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  living  in  1933  ? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  I  think  it  was  the  Garden  of  Allah. 
Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know  that  place. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  On  Sunset  Boulevard.     I  think  it  was  there. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  an  apartment  house? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Either  that  or  the  Colonial  House.     It  was  in  that 
district. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  an  apartment  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes ;  apartment  or  room.     I  have  forgotten.     I  think 
it  was  a  room. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  original  salary  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  There  was  no  salary,  I  got  some  expense  money  for 
a  while. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  living  on  in  those  days  ? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  At  that  time,  to  go  back— I  didn't  have  too 
much  money,  I  will  tell  you  that— to  go  back  along  about  1933  or 
1934  they  had  a  strike  in  the  industry,  and  the  unions,  that  is  the  stu- 
dios, were  in  difficulty.  The  unions  were  trying  to  get  on  to  this,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  a  demand  for  higher  wages  or  recognition 
or  what  it  was.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  it  was  at  the  time.  There 
was  a  little  rough  play  around  and  the  studios  naturally  didn't  want 
it.  They  didn't  want  their  workers  hurt.  They  needed  some  camera- 
men to  go  back  to  work,  and  they  had  been  threatened  through  some 
people.  They  had  asked  if  I  could  help.  I  said,  "The  only  way  to 
help  is  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  You  don't  have  to  knock  anybody  on 
the  head  doing  it,  but  you  can  just  get  enough  protection  for  these 
fellows  so  no  one  will  approach  them  with  any  rough  play." 

So  I  think  at  that  time  they  asked  me  how  much  I  would  charge  for 
this  performance  of  duties.  I  said,  ''I  don't  Mant  anything,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  a  job."  I  said,  "You  just  pay  the  men  that  I  will  go 
out  and  hire  to  protect  these  people  going  to  work  in  the  studios,  and 
later  on"  [inaudible  to  reporter]  "negotiator  or  assistant  or  some- 
thing," which  later  developed.  He  gave  me  some  expenses.  I  said, 
"You  couldn't  give  me  $100,000  to  do  this  thing,  but  I  will  do  it  for 
nothing,  I  will  help  you  all  I  can," 
Within  1  week  it  was  all  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  more  questions  right  now. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 
JNIr.  Robinson.  I  have  a  couple,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rosselli,  you  referred  to  the  physical  l>eatino- 
that  Brophy  got.  ^ 
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Mr.  RossELLi.  I  was  asked  that  question ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  about  that  ? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  I  knew  about  it  through  the  papers,  and  Brophy 
called  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  called  you  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes ;  he  called  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  else  did  they  do  besides  physically  beat  him  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  At  that  time  I  had  read  in  the  papers — I  didn't  see 
the  office,  that  they  pulled  the  wires  or  the  phones  from  the  walls, 
wliatever  it  was.     I  didn't  know  how  he  was  situated. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Brophy  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Brophy  call  you  before  that  beating  took  place? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

]SIr.  Robinson.  He  never  called  you  and  told  you  to  try  to  use  your 
influence  in  some  way  to  keep  these  fellows  from  chopping  up  these 
customers  of  his  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Chopping  up  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes ;  going  into  bookie  places  of  the  customers,  and 
chopping  up  the  places. 

]\Ir.  RosSELLi.  No,  no.  I  don't  recollect  him  asking  me  that,  and  I 
don't  think  that  he  ever  asked  me  that.    I  can't  answer  that  definitely, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  was  going  into  these  bookie  places 
tliat  were  customers  of  Brophy's  and  tearing  them  up  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  At  that  time  I  think  I  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  thing. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  that,  but  do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ? 

^Ir.  RossELLi.  I  can't  truthfully  say  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  suspect  any  one  having  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

]Mr.  RossELLi.  No ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Outside  of  Cohen  and  this  other  fellow  you  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  didn't  begin  to  figure  it ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  vou  know  whether  Dragna  had  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  wouldn't ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  got  a  call  from  Brophy  to  tell  you  to  keep 
Dragna  from  working  these  places  over? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Oh,  no,  he  never  mentioned  that. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Who  is  in  business  with  Brophy  now  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

:\Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Dragna  is  in  business  with 
liim  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Dragna  was  ever  associated 
in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? 

]\Ir.  RossELLi.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Trans- American  Co.  ? 

Mr  RossELLi.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  at  Terre  Haute. 
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Ml-,  RoiuNSON,  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  Avitli  Bropliy? 

Mr.  RossicLLi.  Never.    It  has  been  sevei'al  years  since  1  saw  Biopliy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Dragna  was  ever  associated 
with  tlie  Trans-American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whetlier  Siegel  ever  had  any  associa- 
tion with  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  speaking  about  Trans- American.  I  mean 
the  wire  service. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  tliink  so.  I  don't  know  for  sure.  I  don't 
know  that  I  would  know  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  present  income  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Today? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  kind  is  it  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  own  any  other  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  secretary? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  had.  It  was  Foy"s  secretary  up  until  a  year  ago, 
and  today  I  have  no  secretary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  you  living  on  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Income  from  my  motion  pictures. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  do  have  some  income  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  It  was  from  the  sale,  let's  say  from  the  sale  of  the 
stocks  that  I  had  in  these  two  motions  pictures  that  I  made  in  1948. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  make  on  that  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Approximatelv  $70,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $70,000? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Somewhere  along  that  figure.  It  will  be  reflected  by 
my  income  tax  which  I  turned  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  living  on  your  capital.  You  don't  have 
any  income  coming  in  regularly  ?    No  w^eekly  salary  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No  weekly  salary.  I  haven't  had  for  quite  a  while, 
quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  possibility  of  employment? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes.  I  have  just  purchased  a  story — not  employment, 
but  of  doing  some  work  on  a  picture.  I  just  purchased  the  published 
book  called  the  End  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  develop  a  story  and 
script  possibly  to  make  a  motion  picture  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  were  talking  with  Normile  about  enter- 
ing into  the  wire-service  business  with  him,  did  you  get  into  it  right 
off'  with  him  or  did  Normile  say  he  Avould  have  to  check  with  Annen- 
berg  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  He  didn't  say  he  would  check  with  Annenberg,  but 
he  said,  "Don't  worry,  I  will  take  good  care  of  it." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  say  you  wanted  10  percent  of  the  business  ? 
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Mr.  RossELiii.  No.  I  didn't  mention  it.  He  mentioned  it  to  me.  I 
made  no  demands.  We  just  discussed  it.  Normile  and  I  have  always 
been  very  friendly. 

Mr.  RoMNSON.  Pie  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  would  have 
to  check  with  Annenberg  about  it? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  remember  him  ever  mentioning  anything 
about  Annenberg. 

]\Ir.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  Virginia  Hill  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  her? 

Mr,  RossELLi.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did ;  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Sedway  and  Smiley  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Rosen  ? 

Mr.  RossEixi.  Rosen? 

Mr.  RuBiNsON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  The  Hollywood  agent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  New  York  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Rosselli. 

Did  you  employ  a  lawj'er  to  get  a  parole  when  you  were  in  the  peni- 
tentiary ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  represented  you? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  one  represented  me. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  something  said  about  some  lawyer 
in  Texas  representing  the  group  of  you. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Well,  he  probably  represented  us,  but  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  3-011  put  up  some  money  for  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Rosselli,  No,  sir, 

Tlie  Chairman,  You  just  got  out  with  the  rest  of  them  without  any 
legal  fee  being  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  Nationwide  News  Service  that  you  went 
in  with  iVir,  Normile  a  wire  service  out  of  Chicago?  Was  that  where 
you  got  your  wire  service  in  from  ? 

Mv.  Rosselli.  I  was  presuming  it  was  out  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  know  that. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Of  course  we  had  at  that  time 

The  Chairman.  Was  "Nationwide"  the  local  name  or  was  that  the 
national  name? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  That  was  the  national  name. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  wliere  the  information  from  the  races 
came  from.     Did  it  come  from  Chicago  or  where  did  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  RosELLi.  It  came  on  the  Morse  wire,  and  we  would  also  send 
the  race  track  news  to  their  main  office,  wherever  it  was  located. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  race  track,  Tijuana? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No;  Santa  Anita,  Tijuana,  all  of  them.  At  that  time 
I  think  the  Nationwide  had  direct  wires  into  the  race  tracks. 

The  CHAiR:\rAN.  "We  would  send  the  news,"  you  mean  Mr.  Normile 
would  send  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli,  Yes,  Mr.  Normile.     That  office  would. 
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The  Chairman,  By  telephone  or  how  would  it  be  sent? 

Mr,  RossELLi.  By  Morse  code. 

The  Chaihman.  So  it  would  be  sent  to  Chicago  and  then  sent  back 
out  over  the  country,  is  that  right? 

Mr,  RossELLi.  Yes.  In  the  beginning  I  remember  at  Santa  Anita 
they  had  a  direct  w^ire  into  the  races. 

The  Chairman,  This  company  you  were  with  at  the  time  was' Mr, 
Ragen's  and  Mr,  Burns'  company,  was  it  ? 

Mr,  RossELLi,  I  really  don't  know,  I  know  that  Ragen  I  think  was 
the  general  manager  of  Nationwide,  and  my  business  was  strictly 
with  Normile, 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Rosselli,  what  has  Mr,  Brophy  been  doing? 
What  did  he  do  after  he  got  out  of  this  Los  Angeles  Journal  ^ 

Mr.  RosELLi.  I  don't  know.    He  probably  continued,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  continue  in  the  racing  wire  service? 

Mr,  Rosselli,  Possibly  he  did,     I  don't  know  for  sure. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  ever  see  him  ? 

Mr,  Rosselli.  No,  sir,  I  say  I  never  see  him,  I  may  have  run  into 
him  maybe  once  in  all  these  years  in  a  restaurant  or  something. 

The  Chairman,  He  is  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Ragen? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Monograph  Pic- 
ture Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Monogram? 

The  Chairman.  Monogram. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  know  there  is  a  picture  company.  I  have  a  friend 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  friend  there  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  George  Burrows. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  Lou  Wolfson,  a  tall  boy  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla,  ? 

Mr,  Rosselli,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  just  one  point  I  want  to  get  cleared  up 
a  little  bit  better,  Mr.  Rosselli.  That  is,  you  went  out  to  California 
when  3^ou  were  a  young  fellow  and  later  on  when  Capone  was  in  his 
heyday  here,  you  came  back  to  Chicago  and  you  would  be  around 
with  that  group. 

Mr.  Rosselli,  Probably  visited  here,  I  never  stayed  here  more  than 
1  or  2  or  3  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  keep  up  your  connections  with  that 
group?  How  did  you  know  where  they  were  and  who  they  were 
and  how  to  get  in  touch  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  It  was  public  knowledge  in  those  days  where  he  was. 

The  Chairman,  I  mean,  how  did  you  know  you  were  welcome  to  be 
with  them? 

Mr,  Rosselli,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  welcome  or  not. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  correspond  with  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  have  some  relatives  left  back  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Maybe  some  distant  cousins. 

The  Chairman,  How  did  you  keep  up  your  contact  with  them? 
That  is  what  I  want. 
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Mr.  RossFXLi.  Otlier  than  just  visiting  them.  Sometimes  I  would 
go  years  without  seeing  tliem. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  von  came  back  who  would  you  inquire 
of?     How  would  you  get  in  touch  with  them ;' 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  would  go  to  the  hotel.  I  would  have  some  tele- 
phone numbers  to  call,  maybe,  Fischetti  or  one  or  two  of  the  others. 
I  knew  of  all  these  fellows,  but  I  didn't  know  them  too  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  just  go  down  to  the  Capone  headquar- 
ters at  the  Lexington? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Xo;  I  w^ould  call,  naturally,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  go  down  unless  you  had  been  in 
contact  with  them.     What  would  you  go  down  there  for  anyway? 

jNIr.  RossELLi.  Just  for  normal  sporting  events  and  things.  I  would 
gamble  on  baseball  games. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  went  down  to  the  Lexington  Hotel 
to  gamble  ^ 

Mv.  RossELLi.  No;  not  to  gamble,  but  just  general  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosselli,  I  think  you  could  be  very  helpful 
to  us. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  vrould  like  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  look  like  a  man  who  would  like  to  be  helpful^ 
but  I  don't  think  you  are  telling  us  as  much  about  it  as  you  could 
tell  us. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  wish  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  you  in  California; 
would  keep  in  contact  with  these  fellows  here,  and  how  come  you 
would  go  down  to  see  them,  and  when  you  came  here,  how  you  kept 
up  your  friendship  with  them. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Nothing  onl}^  if  they  send  somebody  out  to  Cali- 
fornia, some  member  of  their  family  or  friends  and  they  wanted 
shown  through  a  studio,  I  would  arrange  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  write  you? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  they  wouldn't  w^rite.  They  would  call.  I  never 
had  any  correspondence  with  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  call  them  on  the  telephone  from  time 
to  time? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  When  the  occasion  arose. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  you  call  on  the  telephone  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  The  one  I  was  friendly  with  was  Fischetti. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  call  him  once  a  week  or  once  every  2 
weeks  ? 

Mr,  Rosselli.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Just  when  anything  happened  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Just  whenever  the  occasion  arose  that  I  w^anted  to 
find  out  about — I  know  one  time  he  went  to  Florida  and  I  wanted 
him  to  send  me  some  tips  on  some  horses  that  I  knew  they  were  betting 
on  and  were  going  to  make  some  money  on.  I  never  did  receive  any 
information  on  that.  I  know  that  one  time.  There  were  several  other 
times. 

The  Chairman.  So  Charlie  Fischetti  was  the  principal  contact  link 
between  you  in  California  and  him  and  his  friends  in  Chicago. 

]\Ir.  Rosselli.  I  was  more  friendly  with  him  than  I  was  w^ith  any- 
body else.  There  would  probably  be  years  in  between  times  where 
I  wouldn't  see  him. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  luive  any  dealings  with  Attorney 
(ieneral  Howser  out  in  California? 

]Mr.  EossELLi.  No,  sir. 

The  CiiAiR^iAK.  Do  yon  know  him  ? 

]Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  I  don't  think  I  do. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  met  him  ? 

]Mr.  EossELLi.  No. 

The  Chairman.  This  one  bit  of  income  there,  you  made  $60,000 
or  $70,000  in  1  year? 

jVIr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  in  the  pictures  did  you  have  ?  Did  you 
direct  the  pictures  or  what  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  was  an  associate  producer. 

The  Chairman.  xVssociate  producer.     How  did  you  get  into  that? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  I  have  always  had  some  knowledge  of  the  picture 
business.  IVlien  I  came  home  on  parole  I  went  to  work  at'  Eagle 
Lion  Studios.  I  knew  I  couldn't  live  long  on  any  $60  a  week  with- 
out having  to  borrow  money.  Mr.  Foy  thought  that  I  had  the  ability 
to  become  a  producer.  I  was  in  the  process'of  getting  a  story  down 
on  paper  when  a  prison  break  broke  out  in  Colorado  at  that  time,  and 
after  that  Mr.  Foy  and  I  were  always  together.  I  say  always,  maybe 
90  percent  of  the  time.  We  developed  an  idea  to  do  this  picture.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  studio  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  studio  w^as  that  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Eagle  Lion  Studios.  We  put  a  writer  to  work  on 
this.  He  first  submitted  the  idea  to  the  studios,  to  the  president  of 
the  company.  They  were  in  no  position  or  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
the  picture.  They  said  if  we  could  get  an  outside  interest  to  produce 
this,  they  would  be  glad  to  go  along,  he  and  his  brother,  that  is.  Mr. 
Foy  said  that  you  and  my  brother,  Charlie,  can  possibly  finance  this 
thing,  and  if  you  haven't  the  money,  I  will  lend  you  some,  or  what- 
ever you  can  do. 

I  said,  "How  much  money  would  it  take?"  He  said,  "It  wouldn't 
take  too  much.     Maybe  we  can  get  it  and  organize  a  firm." 

So  we  organized  this  firm  and  brought  in  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Robert  T.  Cain. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  want  you  to  go  into  the  details. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  interest  did  you  have  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  121^  percent,  I  think.  Oh,  no.  It  figured  around  11 
percent  of  the  total  pictures. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  two  pictures." 

Mr.  RossELLT.  Roughly  that.    Tmo  pictures,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  AViiiTE.  I  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 
Were  you  ever  special  deputy  sheriff  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Rosselli  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  wasn't  special  deputy  sheriff,  if  you  mean  if  I  have 
a  permit  to  carry  a  gun,  yes. 

Mr.  White.  You  did  have  a  permit  to  carry  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  but  that  wasn't  special  deputy  sheriff. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Sheriff  Biscailuz? 

]Mr.  Rosselli.  Only  from  seeing  him. 

Mr.  Whiit:.  You  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 
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Mr  White.  Just  so  we  can  <ret  through  this  quickly,  I  want  to  give 
you  tiie  names  of  a  number  of  people  and  will  you  tell  me  whetlier 
vou  know  them  and  then  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  had  any  busi- 
ness of  any  kind  with  them.  Never  mind  what  kind  of  business.  J  ust 
say  yes  I  do  know  him  and  have  had  some  business,  or  1  don  t  know 
him, 

Mr.  RossELLi.  All  right.  ^  t  t,     c^  f 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  ot  John  fetompanata, 
also  known  as  Highpockets? 

Mr.  RossEixi.  I  have  seen  him;  but  I  don  t  know  him. 
Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  ot  Jimmie  Kist< 
]Mr.  EossELLi.  I  do  not  know  him. 
Mr.  White.  Do  vou  know  Mickey  Cohen  ^ 
Mr.  Rosselli.  Just  a  nodding  acquaintance,  practically. 
Mr.  White.  Business? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 
:Mr.  White.  Do  vou  laiow  ]Mike  Howard  ? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  No;  I  don't  know  Mike  Howard. 
:Mr.  AVhite.  Do  you  know  Joe  Sica  (  i     n  i      i 

Mr.  Rosselli.  From  seeing  him  around  during  the  tight  days. 
Mr.  White.  Any  business? 
]\Ir.  Rosselli.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  A1  Sica?  .         ,    ^      ,.       i  u     4. 

Mr  Rosselli.  Wait  a  minute  now.  Business  ?  One  time  here  about 
9  A^^ears  a^^o  I  had  a  shirt  maker  bv  the  name  of  Jackson  who  worked 
fJr  a  shi?t  company,  the  Savoy  Shirt  Co.  They  made  six  shirts  for 
me  I  later  reordered  some  shirts,  called  the  Savoy  because  they 
made  some  good  shirts.  At  that  time  I  found  after  I  ordered  the 
shirts,  :SIr.  Foy  ordered  some  too,  that  Sica  owned  the  Savoy  Shirt  L.o. 
That  IS  the  only  business.  ,  ■  ,     o  i  •         t.,     . 

^Ir.  White.  All  right,  you  bought  some  shirts  from  Inm.     ihat 
goes  for  Al  Sica  and  Fred  Sica  too,  I  suppose  ? 
;Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know  them. 
Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Farmer  Page  ? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir.  •  ,  i  • 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  have  any  business  with  him  ( 
Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 
:Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Al  Marco  I 
]Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 
]SIr.  White.  Any  business  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 
Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Bones  Remmer? 
Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  White.  Business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business.  .         xt     •  9 

Mr  White.  Do  vou  know  a  man  named  Sabastiano  Nam  • 
Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know  the  name.    1  haven't  even  heard  of  the 

name.  ,       ^         ■     o       -n<         -9 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  the  LaRocca  brothers  m  San  1^  rancisco « 
Mr.  Rosselll  I  don  t  know.    I  don't  think  so. 
Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Nimi  Limandri  m  San  Fernando  i 
Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  recollect  the  name. 
:SIr.  White.  Do  you  know  Jimmie  Utley  ? 
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Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wiiiii!:.  Any  business  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Joe  Cannon  in  Fi-esno? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  INIaxie  Grossman  or  Maxie  AVeber? 

Mr.  EossELLi.  Maxie  Weber?    From  New  York? 

Mr.  White.  From  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  ISIexico. 

INIr.  llossELLi.  I  don't  think  tliat  I  do.    I  can't  recollect  it. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Meyer  Lansky  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Business  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  Jack  Lansky? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Campagna? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Louis  Campagna. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  In  the  olive  oil  business. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  beg  A^our  pardon. 

Mr.  White.  A  man  who  is  in  the  olive  oil  business. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  The  man  who  was  indicted  with  me. 

Mr.  White.  This  is  a  different  Campagna,  the  one  on  San  Fer- 
nando Road. 

Mv.  Rosselli.  No,  I  don't  think  I  do.  I  may  know,  but  right  off 
hand  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Sam  Lima  from  Lodi,  Calif.? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Mr.  White.  Do  3^011  know  Frank  Metranga?    From  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  The  name  is  familiar,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I 
know  this  man. 

Mr.  White.  He  is  a  bookie,  among  other  things.  Did  you  know 
Tony  Carnero  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Business  with  him? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Maybe  bought  a  few  cases  of  whisky  from  him  20 
years  ago,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  have  a  piece  of  his  gambling  book? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  have  a  piece  of  any  gambling  boat  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Wliich 

Mr.  White.  Which  gambling  boat  was  that? 

Mr.  Rosselli,  The  boat  called  Rose  Isle. 

Mr.  White.  Who  were  you  with  in  that? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Farmer  "Page  and  Toots  Shire,  Billie  Gleason,  and 
all  that  crowd.    There  was  quite  a  number  of  them, 

Mx.  White.  Did  you  know  Black  Tony  Parmagini  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  did. 

Mr.  White.  Business  ? 

Mr.  RosELLi.  No  business. 

Mr,  White.  Do  you  know  Willie  Levine  who  was  with  Black  Tony  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  I  don't  think  I  do. 
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Mr.  White.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Puccinelli  who  had  a  fish- 
ing boat  in  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  KossELLi.  Which  ? 

Mr.  White.  Which  one. 

IVIr.  RossELLi.  Dock  Puccinelli. 

Mr,  White.  He  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Now  dead ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  have  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 

Mr.   White.  Do   you   know   a   bondsman   by   the  name   of   Red 
Mahoney  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  will  go  back  to  Puccinelli.    I  may  have  had  busi- 
ness with  his  office  on  a  bond  once. 

Mr.  AVhite.  Do  you  know  a  bondsman  named  Red  Mahoney? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whitt..  Do  you  know  a  man  in  San  Mateo  by  the  name  of 
Georgetti  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Xo,  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Sam  ]SIurray,  also  known 
as  Sam  Tremaine  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Mr.  White.  In  San  Mateo.    Do  you  know  Frank  Milano  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  From  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Any  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Tony  Milano  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Al  Polizzi  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Willie  Moretti,  Willie  Moore  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Any  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 

]Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  his  brother,  Sally  ? 

]\Ir.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Frankie  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Any  business? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  How  about  Eddie  Sabati  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  AVhite.  Joe  Palm  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Nick  Impostato?  ^ 

Mr.  Rosselli.  The  name  is  familiar,  but  I  can't  place  it.    I  don  t 
think  I  know  him.  ,  ^r    i  q 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  the  Mangano  brothers  m  New  York« 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  don't  know  whether  I  met  one  of  those  brothers  or 
not  on  one  of  my  trips  either  to  Florida  or  to  New  York. 
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Mr.  White.  Any  business? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No  business. 

Mr.  Whiit:.  Do  you  know  Joe  Prof  aci  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Prof  aci  ? 

Mr.  Wiirn:.  Profaei.  P-r-o-f-a-c-i.  Wit  the  Mania  Mia  Olive  Oil 
Co.  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  know  nothing  about  the  olive  oil  company,  I  may 
know  him  und'  r  a  ditt'erent  name. 

jNlr.  AVhite.  r^am  Maceo  ? 

Mr.  RossELLT.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Pusiness  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No  business. 

Mr.  White.  Do  j^ou  know  Nicola  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Wiirj'E.  Did  you  know  Luciano? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  Charles  Luciano  ?    Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Any  business  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No  business, 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Red  Italiano  in  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Jim  Lumia  in  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Frank  Calmia  ? 

Mr.  RossELLi.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  the  Siragusa  family  in  New  York  or 
Tampa  ? 

Mr.  RossELLT.  I  do  not  think  so.  Some  of  these  I  may  have  met 
occasionally,  but  I  know  I  had  no  business  and  no  contact. 

Mr.  White.  Have  jou  ever  been  in  the  fishing  business  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Any  piece  of  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  olive-oil  business  in  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rosselli. 

Mr.  Christensen.  Just  one  thing.  One  question  earlier  was  asked 
in  connection  with  his  activities  during  prohibition  and  I  think  the 
answer  was  he  may  have  bought  or  sold  something.  I  think  3'ou  were 
in  the  cafe  business  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  Yes ;  the  Club  New  Yorker. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  The  Club  New  Yorker  in  1932. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Rosselli.  It  was  a  restaurant  with  entertainment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosselli  and  INIr.  Christensen,  we  won't  need 
Mr.  Rosselli  in  Chicago  any  more  at  this  time,  but  I  want  him  to 
remain  under  subpena  so  that  if  we,  do  want  him  anywhere,  we  can 
call  him  back  without  the  service  of  any  other  subpena. 

Mr.  Christensen.  That  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  White.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  your  gun  permit,  Mr. 
Rosselli  ? 
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Mr.  Kos!-ELLi.  I  can't  recollect. 

Mr.  White.  You  had  it  since  you  have  been  out  of  prison  :f 

Mr.  RossELLi.  No. 

]Mr.  White.  Were  you  regarded  as  Mr.  Foy's  bodyguaid  ? 

Mr.  KossELLi.  No,  sir. 

Mv.  White.  Have  you  carried  a  gun  since  you  have  been  out  of 
prison  ^ 

Mr.  Ro^selli.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  xVll  right ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  KossELLi.  May  I  clear  that  for  a  moment  ?  The  gun  that  I  had 
the  permit  for  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Christensen's  office,  and  one 
of  the  attorneys  down  there  brought  it  to  my  parole  officer.  When  I 
came  back  I  knew  it  was  in  the  trunk  and  1  wouldn't  touch  it. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  want  to  say  that  I  haven't  changed  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Rosselli.  I  don't  think  you  have  done  more  than  answer  questions  that 
you  felt  you  had  to  answer. 

Mr.  RossEiLi.  I  wish  I  could  be  more  helpful,  Mr.  Halley. 

INIr.  Halley.  I  think  you  could. 

Mv.  Rosselli.  I  would  only  be  generalizing  and  not  really  be  telling 
the  truth,  only  rumors.    I  don't  think  you  want  that. 

]Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  you  have  crossed  over  the  line  from  the 
defensive  to  the  cooperative  at  all. 

Mr.  Rosselli.  I  am  sorry  that  you  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  wish  you  would  give  it  some  thought. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ciiristensen.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around,  Mr.  Dragna. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  com- 
mittee will  be  tlie'truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  do. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  My  name  is  S.  L.  Kurland,  541  South  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  representing  Mr.  Dragna  as  his  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Kurland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  first  name? 

Mr,  Kurland.  Samuel. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  I.  DRAGNA,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  SAMUEL  L.  KUELAND,  ATTORNEY,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

JSIr.  Halley.  "\Yliat  is  your  business,  Mr.  Dragna  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Right  now  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 
Mr.  Dragna.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  have  a  business? 
Mr.  Dragna.  About  February.    I  have  been  sick  now. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  business  until  February? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  was  furnishing  new^s  to  Illinois  Sports  News,  like 
the  morning  line,  like  the  scratches. 

Mr.  Whii-e.  Louder,  please.    I  can't  hear  you. 
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]\Ir.  Dkagna.  Evervtliinji'  pertaining  to  racing  news  in  California. 

:Mr.  Halley.  Yon  fnrnished  Illinois  Sports  News  with  the  rachig 
information  from  California? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes.  .     . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  receive  any  information  back  from  Illinois 
Sports  on  racing  conditions  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  deal  at  Illinois  Sports  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  With  the  office. 

ISIr.  Halley.  We  want  names. 

Mr.  Dragna.  As  far  as  names,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  Dragna.  Anybody  that  was  in  the  offijce.  They  gave  me  a 
number  to  call,  and  I  called. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  dealt  with  Illinois  Sports  News  for  how  many 

years  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Oh,  about  a  year,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  make  your  arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  With  one  of  their  representatives. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  think  it  was  Ed  Malone  or  Maloney. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  Chicago  before  today  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes,  I  have  been  here  several  times. 

Mr!  Halley.  Did  you  ever  come  to  Chicago  to  the  offices  of  Illinois 

News  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of  the  other  persons  con- 
nected wnth  Illinois  News  besides  Malone,  either  in  Chicago  or  else- 

where  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  know  who  they  are.    If  you  mention  names, 

jnaybe- 


Mr.  Halley.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  mention  names. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  get  along  better,  Mr.  Dragna  and 
Mr  Knrland— I  know  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  this  hearing  over  as 
quickly  as  possible— if  you  will  tell  us  very  frankly  whom  you  dealt 
with  and  the  people  involved,  we  will  get  along  a  whole  lot  better,  Mr. 
Draona.    Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  be  at  this  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr  KuRLAND.  Senator,  I  have  told  him  to  speak  frankly,  and  he  said 
he  is  going  to  speak  frankly,  but  the  attorney— I  presume  he  is  the 
attorney. 

Mr.  Halley.  My  name  is  Eudolph  Halley. 

Mr.  Kurland.  Mr.  Halley.  .     .  ,      ^     .  ^   i 

*  ]\Ir  Halley  said  to  him,  "Whom  did  you  deal  w^ith  who  is  connected 
with  Illinois  Sport  NewsT'  He  knows,  as  a  lawyer,  that  Mr.  Dragna 
mio-ht  be  o-iving  an  untrue  conclusion  if  he  doesn't  know  that  they  were 
representing  Illinois.  He  said,  ''Who  did  you  ever  talk  to ''  I  think 
was  his  question,  "connected  with  Illinois  Sports  News?  '  It  he  says 
"nobody,"  and  it  turns  out  later  somebody  was  connected,  it  makes 
a  perjurer  out  of  an  innocent  man.  If  he  gives  him  a  name,  he  can 
o-ive  him  an  honest  and  frank  and  unqualitied  answer. 
^  Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you  for  the  advice.  . 

Mr.  Dragna,  with  whom  did  you  ever  discuss  any  business  matters 
connected  w^ith  Illinois  News? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  spoke  to  Malone. 
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:Mr.  Hali.ey.  Anyone  else  at  all?  ^     ,      .      . 

Mr.  Dragxa.  If  you  want,  I  can  explain  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead.  .  ^    ^     ^tt    ^  /-i      4.  r>  v. 

Mr  Drvgna.  I  think  it  was  in  1946  I  started  the  West  Coast  Pub- 
lishing Co.  We  published  a  sheet  called  the  Blue  Sheet.  I  was  buy- 
ino-  my  service  from  Trans-American.  . 

Mr.'HALLEY.  With  whom  did  you  deal  in  Trans-American  < 

Mr.  DracxXA.  Ralph  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else? 

:\Ir.  Dragxa.  That  is  all. 

:^lr.  Halley.  In  1946,  did  you  come  to  Chicago  ( 

Sir.  Dragxa.  No  ;  I  did  not.  . 

:^Ir.  Halley.  Did  OTIara  come  to  California  ? 

^h\  Dragxa.  Xo.    It  was  done  by  phone. 

:\Ir  H\LLEY.  Who  made  the  original  contact  ?  ,       . 

:^Ir.  Dragxa.  I  made  the  contact.  I  heard  that  they  were  going  into 
business,  and  I  called  up  and  made  arrangements.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  O  Hara  was  going  into 
business? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  What  ?  •       •   .    ,      •         o 

^Ir.  Halley.  Who  told  vou  O'Hara  was  going  into  business  { 

Mv.  Dra(;xa.  It  was  a  matter  everybody  was  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead  with  your  story. 

:Mr  Dr\gxa.  So  sometime  in  1947,  business  was  bad  and  I  turned  the 
scratch  sheet  over  to  the  Illinois  Sports  News.  I  think  it  was  Maloney 
who  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  turned  everything  over  to  him,  the 
scratch  sheet  and  everything.  It  was  a  little  behind.  They  guaranteed 
to  pav  it  up  to  date  and  took  it  over. 

That  is  the  time  that  they  told  me  that  they  would  give  me  ij^oOO  a 
week  if  I  would  send  them  the  morning  line  and  all  the  informa- 
tion that  they  wanted  from  the  California  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  their  arrangement  with  you  been  to  pay  you  ^oUU 
a  week  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  is  all  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  That  is  all.  •    . 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  gathering  the  mtormation  ^ 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  It  all  depends.  I  pay  telephone  calls,  maybe  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week. 

:Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  books  for  that  operation  i 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes.  ■  ^     q 

^Ir.  Halley.  Will  you  make  them  available  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  haven't  got  them  now.    I  had  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  are  they  now? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  The  police  department  came  to  my  home  about  1  ebru- 
arv,  and  they  took 

Mr.  Klrlaxd.  February  this  year  ?  ,    .    i      i        rn 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes.    They  took  all  papers,  all  canceled  checks,    ihey 

took  everything  I  had,  and  took  it  away. 

:\[r.  Halley.  What  accountants  have  you  liad  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Leo  Stern. 

68958— 51— pt.  5 27 
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Mr.IlALLEY.  Wlioelse? 

Mr.  I  )KA(iNA.  He  is  about  the  only  one  I  remember. 

Mr.  1 1  ALLEY.  Wluit  business  were  you  in  before  1947  ? 

Mr.  Draona.  I  was  in  lots  of  business.    1  sold  olive  oil.    I  shipped 
some  to  New  York. 

Mr.  1 1  ALLEY.  Were  you  in  business  with  Mo  Mo  Adamo  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  lon^-  have  you  known  Adamo  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  % 

Mr.  Dragna.  Twenty  years  or  more,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dragna,  first  let  us  get  how  old  you  are. 

Mr.  Dragna.  How  old  I  am  'I 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  am  59  years  old.     j\Iaybe  I  didn't  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  boi'u  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Italy. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  part  of  Italy  % 

]Mr.  Dra(;na.  Corleone,  Province  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  '\ 
^  Mr.  Dragna.  The  hrst  time  I  came  here,  I  thi'nk  it  Avas  1898,  I  was 
7  years  old. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  stay  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  stayed  there  until  1908, 1  guess. 
Mr.  Hali,ey.  Then  you  went  back  '\ 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes.    I  Avas  here  Avith  my  folks,  and  Ave  all  Avent  back. 
Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  come  back  to  this  country  the  second 
time  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  In  1914. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  did  you  stay  here  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  a  citizen  % 

Mr.  DrxVgna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PIalley.  You  are  still  not  a  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  Dracjna.  Outside  of  Avhat  I  read  in  the  i)apers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  it  in  your  home  \ 

Mr.  Dragna.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  child? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No, 

Ml-.  Halley,  Are  you  Avilling  to  state  that  under  oath? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  evei-  hear  of  the  Black  Hand? 

jMr.  Dracjna.  Outside  of  AA'hat  I  read  in  the  pai)er. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  of  it  in  your  home? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  of  it  in  Sicily  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  have  heard  Avhat  I  read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  knoAv  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  think  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No, 
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Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Charles  Fischetti  i 
Mr.  Dhagxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Gizzo  ( 
Mr.  Dra(;xa.  I  mk  liini  once  in  1936  out  on  the  coast. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  i 
Mr.  DraCxXA.  Xo. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not  ( 
]Mr.  Dkagxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jake  Guzik  t 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  3'ou  knoAv  Phil  Kastel  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  Phil  Kastel  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  don't  know  who  he  is :  no. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Charles  Luciano? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  think  I  met  him  once  or  twice. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  ( 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Xew  York. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  part  of  Xew  York  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Well.  I  met  him  at  a  dinner.     I  think  it  was  at  the 
Casino  de  Paree,  in  1932. 
Mr.  Halley.  In  1932  '{ 
Mr.  Dragxa.  About  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  gave  the  dinner  ? 
^[r.  Dr\gxa.  I  don't  remember. 
^Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Prof aci ;' 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  know  him  ( 
Mr.  Dragx'a.  I  have  sold  him  olive  oil. 
Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  visited  his  home? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  think  I  did  once. 

Mr.  White.  Speak  up.  please.     I  can't  hear  you  over  here. 
:\lr.  Halley.  What  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  did  once. 
]\Ir.  Halley.  Once? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 
]Mr.  Halley.  Only  once  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Once  that  I  remember. 
Mr.  Halu.y.  Do  you  know  Bio-  Al  Polizzi ? 
]Mr.  Dragxa.  You  mean  from  Cleveland  ? 
j\lr.  Halley.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes :  I  met  him  out  on  the  coast. 
^Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Manoano,  Vincent  Mangano  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  have  met  him :  yes. 
^Ir.  Halley.  You  know  him  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him? 
]Mr.  Dragxa.  In  Xew  York  someplace. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Vito  Genovese  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  think  I  have  met  him. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  meet  him? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  ? 
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Mr.  Dragna.  New  York. 

Mr.  Hallf.y.  Wlien? 

]\[r.  Dkagna.  I  don't  remember. 

]\Ir.  Hatxey.  With  wliom  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  don't  remember. 

]Mr.  Hallky.  On  what  occasion? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  meet  people.     Yon  don't  remember  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Halley-.  Who  introdnced  you? 

Mv.  Dragna.  1  don't  remember.     It  has  been  quite  a  while. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Little  Augie  Pisano  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jim  Balestrere,  from  Kansas  City  ? 

Mv.  Dkagna.  I  don't  remember. 

jMr.  Halley'.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  No. 

Mv.  Halley.  Never  in  your  life  ? 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  I  may  tell  the  witness  I  don't  want  him  to  <iet  into 
a  technical  position  of  not  tellino^  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  We  mean  lon<j!;er  than  to  stop  through  or  passing 
through  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  think  so.     I  doivt  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  up,  Mr.  Dragnu.  Let  us  get  at  these  things 
as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Frank  Nitti? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.  ' 

Mv.  Halley.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

j\[r.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rosselli? 

Mv.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mv.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Rosselli? 

Mv.  Dkagna.  About  20  years  or  more,  I  quess. 

j\Ir.  Halley.  ^Vliere  did  you  first  meet  him? 

Mv.  Dragna.  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Mv.  Halley.  What  was  his  business  then? 

Mv.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mv.  Halley.  What  was  your  business  ? 

^Ir.  Dragna.  Wait  a  minute.  I  think  I  was  a  rancher  at  the  time, 
•and  we  had  the  Club  New  Yorker,  Bonnie  Hyman,  Rosselli,  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  that  with  him? 

Mv.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mv.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Mickey  Cohen  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley'.  Were  you  ever  in  business  with  him? 

ISIr.  Dkagna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley'.  No  business  relationship  of  any  kind? 

Mv.  Dragna.  No. 

jNIr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Phil  Kastel  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  I  do  not. 

Mv.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  I  ouess  I  have  met  him  once  or  twice. 

:\[r.  Halley.  Wliere? 

Mr.  Dragna.  New  York. 
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Mr.  Halley.  "\^niere  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dra(;xa.  Well,  in  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^^ere^ 

Mr.  Dragxa.  You  know,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  think  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  not  hard.    It  is  very  simple. 

INlr.  Kurlaxd.  I  think'  it  is  difficult.  I  think  the  witness  should 
have  a  chance  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  have  am'  legal  points,  raise  them.  Otherwise, 
please  don't  interject. 

Mr.  Kurlaxd.  I  think  the  witness  should  have  a  chance  to  think 
about  those  places. 

IMr.  Halley.  Please  do  not 

The  Chairmax.  You  think  it  over  as  long  as  you  want  to.  The 
question  is :  Where  did  you  meet  Frank  Costello  in  Xew  York,  where 
in  New  York,  a  barber  shop  or  his  apartment  or  race  track,  or  where? 

Mv.  Dragxa.  I  have  seen  him  in  restaurants.  I  don't  remember 
just  where. 

Mv.  Halley.  What  restaurant? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  He  is  not  a  person  that  I  know  that  I  have  his  tele- 
phone number  or  somebody  I  would  call.  You  would  be  somewhere, 
and  maybe  3^011  meet  people  there.  Ma^^be  you  are  eating  in  a  restau- 
rant, and  so  forth.    I  don't  know  just  exactly.    I  can't  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  Tony  Gizzo's  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Ton}"  Gizzo? 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  carry  his  number  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Who  says  I  carried  his  number? 

;Mr.  Halley.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  don't  remember  carrying  his  number. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joe  Massei  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No."^ 

Mr.  Halley,  Do  you  know  Willie  Moretti  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  believe  I  met  him  before  I  went  to  California. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  ? 

Mr.  DR.VGXA.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  was  there — you  mean — I  lived  in  New  York  for 
10  years,  and  then  I  came  back  and  lived  there  about  6  months  or  so, 
and  then  I  came  back  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  that  time  you  met  Moretti  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  business  with  Moretti  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Did  he  ever  write  you  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Didn't  he  visit  you  about  1942  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  He  was  out  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  sick.  He  didn't 
visit  me  in  m}'  home. 

]\Ir.  White.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes ;  sure. 

Mr.  White.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  He  was  living 
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Mr.  White.  You  went  to  visit  him,  isn't  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  At  his  apartment  or  hotel? 

Mr.  Dragna.  He  liad  somebody's — he  was  at  somebody's  home. 

Mr.  White.  Near  Lincohishire  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Whito.  Newhall? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Around  NewhalL 

Mr.  White,  It  was  on  a  ranch  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  It  was  on  a  ranch ;  yes. 

Mr,  KuRLAND.  Kennelly  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  It  was  one  of  tliose  comedians,  the  Bhick  Crows. 

Mr.  White.  Moran  or  Mack  i 

Mr,  Dragna.  Mack;  yes.     He  rented  Mack's  place. 

Mr,  Halley,  Were  you  ever  in  the  gambling  business  at  any  time? 

Mr,  Dragna,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  and  where,  and  WTtli  wdiom  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Oh,  about  1935, 1  guess,  1935  or  '36. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  ? 

Mr,  Dragna,  Los  Angeles, 

Mr,  Halley.  What  type  of  gambling? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Card  games,  dice. 

Mr.  Halley,  In  what  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  East  Seventh  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  a  room  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr,  Halley,  Who  else  was  in  association  with  you  ? 

Mr,  Dragna.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  were  completely  alone  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  other  times  were  you  in  a  gambling  business  of 
any  kind  ? 

Mr,  Dragna,  Yes,  I  was  part  owner  of  the  Mal-Falcohn  gam- 
bling boat. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  Dragna.  In  Los  Angeles,  outside  the  3-mile  limit  there  from 
Santa  Monica  and  Long  Beach, 

The  Chairman,  What  was  the  name  of  it  ? 

]Mr,  Dragna,  Mal-Falcolm. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  your  partners  there  ? 

Mr.  Dragna,  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Burns.  It  was  a  corpora- 
tion,    Oswald,  Nick  Oswald.     There  w^as  a  Bernstein. 

Mr.  White.  Was  Carnero  on  that  boat  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.     That  is  about  all  I  remember. 

INIr.  Halley.  Any  other  gambling  businesses? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr,  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  made  a  political  contribution  ? 

IVIr.  Dragna.  Probably. 

]Mr.  Halley.  When  is  the  last  one  vou  made  ? 
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Mr.  Dragna.  It  has  been  <a  long  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  is  the  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  yon  made  any  since  1940  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  yon  belong  to  any  iDolitical  clnb  ( 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  yon  ever  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  did  at  one  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  ?  ^,      -r.   v        * 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  don't  remember  the  year.     The  Italian-American 

Welfare  X^eagne. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  that  ? 
:^Ir.    Dragxa.    On    Eighteenth    and— what    is   the   street   east   ot 

Figneroa  ? 
Mr.  KuRLAND.  Flower. 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Eighteenth  and  Flower  in  Los  Aiigeles. 
Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  a  political  club? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Sort  of,  beneht  clnb  and  political  clnb. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  it  have  insurance  benefits,  too? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  No.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  confined  in  its  membership  to  Italians? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 
]Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  an  officer  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  was  president  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Halley.  During  what  period  were  you  president? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  I  don't  remember. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  it  have  affiliations  with  any  club  m  any  other 

place?  , 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No.  It  was  more  a  family  affair.  We  used  to  go 
with  our  families,  give  dances,  and  so  forth.  On  elections,  we  would 
have  judges,  and  so  forth,  come  up  there  and  make  speeches. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  liquor  business  during  pro- 
hibition ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  years  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say.     During  prohibition. 

Mv.  Halley.  What  was  your  operiition  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Buying  and  selling  liquor. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the— I  asked  you  if  you  ever 
heard  of  the  Mafia.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  once  more.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  it  in  vour  home  or  from  any  other  person  ? 

]\Ir.  Dragxa.  Not  that  I  remember.  It  was  never  spoken  of  m 
my  home.  We  didn't  know  about  it.  You  didn't  speak  about  things 
you  knew  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  tlie  Unione  Siciliano? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  The^nly  thing  I  have  ever  heard  is  what  I  read  m 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  What  I  read  in  the  papers.    I  never  heard  anybody 

discuss  it.  1    -r.      1    -n.  T  ) 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  anybody  named  i'aul  DeLucca  ? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Is  that  Paul  Ricca  ? 
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INIr.  H ALLEY.  No.  DeLucca,  not  DeLiicia. 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  know  Ricca. 

Mr.  Haixey.  How  long  have  you  known  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  I  have  met  him  out  on  the 
coast  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Hotel  Lexington  headquarters 
of  the  Capone  gang? 

]\Ir.  Dragna.  What? 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Hotel  Lexington  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  might  have  been  there  once. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  receiving  S500  a  week  as  Universal  Sports 
News,  from  the  Illinois  Sports  News? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  that  stop  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  About  February. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  IMr.  Robinson's  question  reminds  me 
of  a  fact  that  I  think  should  ap])ear  in  the  record,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Move  your  chair  up  closer. 

Mr.  Kurland.  Mr.  Robinson's  commencement  question  reminds  me 
of  a  fact  which  I  believe  should  appear  on  the  record,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Kurland.  That  is  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
reported  to  me,  through  the  city  attorney— I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  a  fact  or  not — that  this  connnittee  has  all  of  the  records,  papers, 
checks,  bills,  notes,  correspondence,  and  all  other  writings  of  eyeiy 
kind  and  nature,  that  were  in  Mr.  Dragna's  home  where  he  has  lived 
for  the  last  decade,  which  were  taken  from  his  house,  without  right  or 
pretense  of  right,  on  the  night  of  F'ebruary  13,  1950. 

When!  requested,  as  his  attorney,  their  return,  they  stated  they  had 
turned  the  papers  over  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  June  of  this  year,  at  his 
demand  ancl  subpena. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  all  this? 

Mr.  Halley.  May  I  ask  a  question?  It  is  not  this  ]Mr.  Robinson. 
They  are  referring  to  Harold  Robinson.  Are  you  making  a  point,  or 
just  stating  a  fact? 

Mr.  Kurland.  I  am  making  the  point  that  I  am  not  going  to  have 
Mr.  Dragna  not  testify,  Mr.  Halley,  but  I  object  to  the  use,  either  as  a 
source  of  information  or  otherwise,  or  at  all,  by  the  committee,  of 
papers  or  information  therefrom  which  were  taken  from  the  private 
home  of  this  man  Avithout  right  or  pretense  of  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  deny  the  committee's  right  to  subpena 
papers,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Kurland.  I  wouldn't  deny  the  committee's  right  to  subpena 
papers,  but  if  the  papers  were  obtained  either  by  the  connivance  of  or 
in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Harold  Robinson,  or  otherwise,  I  feel  that 
the  committee  is  in  no  different  position  than  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  asserting  that  any  raid  made  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  was  made  with  the  request  or  knowledge 
or  connivance  of  this  committee  ? 
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Mr.  KuKLAND.  I  woiildivt  say  it  was  made  with  the  knowledge  or 
connivance  of  the  committee.  I  would  say  it  was  made  with  the  kno>xl- 
edge  and  cooperation  of  Harold  Robinson  and  at  his  instigation 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  back  that  up  ^     That  is  a 

'"m"  KuSnd.  Yes.  I  have  no  evidence  that  I  will  present  at  this 
time  "  There  is  a  suit  pending  in  Los  Angeles  arising  out  of  that  raid, 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  I  don't  want  to  present  what  evi- 
dence 1  have,  because  it  wifl  injure  the  sources  of  information  for  that 

^"^Mr.  Halley.  Until  you  are  ready  to  present  your  evidence,  you 
shouldn't  make  charges. 

Mr  KuRLAND.  The  charges  are  for  the  record. 

Mr".  Halley.  I  demand  that  you  produce  your  evidence. 

'Mr  KuRLAND.  I  shall  not  at  this  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  should  produce  your  evidence  or  withdraw 

your  charge.  ^       .  . 

Mr.  KuRLAKD.  I  will  not  do  either,  sir.  _ 

Mr  Halley.  I  think  your  charges  are  entirely  irresponsible,  and 

made  with  a  complete  refusal  to  present  any  evidence,  and  are  not 

worthv  of  any  notice  by  the  committee. 

The   Chairman.  It   should  be   noted   the   so-called   raid   was  in 

February  1950. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  Yes.  ^   i  •    tvt  ,r  lof^n 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  was  created  in  May  1950. 

Mr  KuRLAND.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  Senator. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  You  don't  deny  the  fact  that  the  information  has 
been  obtained  from  other  sources  ? 

Mr  KURLAND.  I  am  speaking  about-I  think  I  made  a  clear  state- 
ment, but  I  will  repeat  it.  I  am  speaking  about  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee directly  or  indirectly,  and  its  possession  of  papers,  records, 
documents,  letfers,  correspondence,  checks,  check  stubs,  and  the  vari- 
ous thinos  which  Vou  requested  in  your  subpena  duces  tecum  of  Mi 
S^g^,  which  have  been  illegally  obtained  from  his  home  by  a  search 
and  seizure  which  had  neither  right  nor  claim  or  pretense  of  n^it,  but 
was  made  through  sheer  force.  I  feel  that  the  committee,  as  the  repi e- 
rentative  of  a  constitutional  body,  should  feel  itself  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  that  they  expect  us  to  be  amenable  to. 

Mr  Halley.  You  have  made  your  point. 

Is  the  witness  going  to  continue  to  answer  questions? 

Mr.   KuRLAND.    Yes.  -^    Tvr       TT    11        9 

Mav  I,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  just  complete  it,  Mr.  Haliey  ? 

I  ask  now  for  the  return  of  the  papers  which  the  committee  is  hold- 
incr  which  were  obtained  as  a  result  or  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  raid  i 

Mr  HuLEY.  You  have  asked  for  the  return  of  the  papers. 

Mr".  KuRLAND.  Of  course,  any  papers  which  are  subject  to  the  sub- 
pena, we  will  promptly  produce. 

The  Ch  URMAN.  What  papers  have  you  produced  here  ( 

Mr  KuRLAND.  We  have  produced  none,  because  we  have  none.  Mr. 
Dni^na  has  no  office  and  has  not  had  an  office.  They  went  through 
his  house,  seated  his  familv  in  one  room  and  went  through  his  house 
and  gathered  up  every  single  loose  paper  that  was  there. 
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Tlie  CuAmivrAx.  I  know,  but  since  February  1050,  be  must  liave  some 
papers. 

]Mr.  KiTRLAND.  He  liasn't.  As  be  bas  told  you,  Senator,  be  basn't 
engaged  in  any  work  or  occupation  since  February  of  11)50,  Tbat 
was  bis  resi)onse,  to  tbe  first  or  second  (luestion,  to  Mr.  Halley. 

Am  I  stating  tbe  record  correctly,  Mr.  Halley  i 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know  wbat  you  mean  by  "stating  tbe  record 
correctly."    As  to  wbat? 

Tbe  Chairman.  Wben  did  be  quit  working  for  tbe  Illinois  Sports 
News?  ^ 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  I  don't  want  to  put  tbe  words  in  bis  moutb. 

Mr.  Dragna.  Februaiy. 

Tbe  Chairman.  February  1950  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Tbat  is  riglit. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Have  you  done  any  business  at  all  since  February? 

Mr.  Dragna,  No.     I  bave  been  sick. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Ask  specific  questions. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Wbat  I  want  to  find  out  is.  wbat  were  tbey  paying 
you  $500  a  week  for,  tbe  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  turned  my  business  over  to  tbem.  I  turned  tbe 
scratcb  sbeet  over,  and  I  w^as  giving  them  some  of  my  morning  line, 
late  jockey  cbanges.  track  conditions,  any  tiling  tbey  would  ask. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Wby  was  tbat  stopped  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  tbey  didn't  like  my  service  no 
more.    Tbere  was  notbing  said  about  it, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Weren't  you  furnisbing  selections  to  tbem  of  wdiat 
is  called  features  ? 

Mr,  Dragna.  I  don't  know  wbat  tbey  call  tbem.  Anything  per- 
taining to  race  tracks  and  races  in  California. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Who  was  in  the  Universal  Sports  News  with  you? 

Mr,  Dragna,  I  am  alone, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  associated  in  that  with  Russell 
Bropby  ? 

Mr,  Dragna,  No. 

Mr.»RoBiNSON.  Were  you  ever  associated  in  any  business  with  Rus- 
sell Bropby? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  bave  a  brother  called  Frank  Dragna? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No;  I  bave  a  son  called  Frank  Dragna. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  ever  associated  in  business  with  Russell 
Bropby  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.    My  son  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he? 

Mr.  Dragna.  My  son  was  18  years  old.  He  went  to  tbe  University 
of  Southern  California.    He  joined  the  Army 

Mr,  Robinson,  Who  is  Frances  Dragna  ? 

Mr,  Dragna.  Frances  Dragna  is  my  wife,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
finish  my  story, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Go  right  ahead, 

Mr,  Dragna,  He  was  one  of  the  first  60  that  landed  on  Luzon,  and 
be  was  hit  with  a  hand  grenade  and  bad  an  eye  knocked  out.  He  came 
back  and  went  back  to  the  university,  and  in  February  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department,  which  is  the  intelligence  squad,  went  to  my 
home.     They  searched  everything,  took  everything,  and  they  took 
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my  son,  and  thev  kept  him  a  couple  of  days.  and.  I  don't  know  where, 
they  <rot  a  dozen  guns  and  put  them  on  a  table,  and  they  took  his  pic- 
ture Avith  my  brother  and  my  nephews,  and  said  they  found  those  guns 
in  my  house,  and  they  booked  them. 

Mr.  KuRLAXD.  There  were  no  guns  in  your  house,  were  there  i 
Mr  Dr  vgxa.  There  was  notlung  in  my  house.    In  fact,  the  news- 
papers said  they  were  looking  for  me,  and  they  churned  they  returned 
me  the  ^^uns.    They  said  thev  were  looking  for  me  m  Austraha,  in 
Mexico, lind  in  other  places.  ^I  was  in  Los  Angeles  right  along. 

The  ex-chief  of  police.  Worthman,  has  refused  to  talk  to  me  i 
sent  him  a  letter  to  undo  the  injustice  that  he  done  to  my  son,  and  his 
only  answer  was  that  he  is  only  doing  that  to  arouse  nie.  1  have 
violated  no  laws,  and  all  this  is  from  the  California  Crime  Commis- 
sion They  have  that  much  evidence.  I  haven't  done  nothing,  i 
don't  know  what  thev  are  trying  to  do.  So  there  is  a  deal  between 
the  California  CrimeCoinmission  and  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Folice 
Department,  which  is  the  intelligence  squad,  that  they  will  clear  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  providing  they  will  arrest  me  and  my 

whole  family.  ^^     ,  i  •  i    ^i 

They  took  two  of  my  nephews  in  the  Century  INIarket,  whicli  they 

own. 

Mr.  KuRLAXD.  A  small  grocery  store « 

:Mr  Dragxa.  a  grocery  store.  Th.ev  went  m  there  with  guns  and 
held  them  up  and  i)ut  handcutfs  on  them.    They  closed  their  business. 

Mr.  KuRLAXD.  For  the  record,  all  those  men  were  released  without 
any  charges  after  about  3  days. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Let  us  fi:et  on. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  Latin  Import  t*c  Export  Co.? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  It  is  a  banana  business. 

Mr.  RoBix SOX.  Do  you  own  that?  .  . 

Mr.  Dragxa.  It  is  a  corporation.    I  own  part  of  it.    That  is  my  boy. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  the  Universal  Sports  News  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  it  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo.  Well,  it  had  my  wife  in  on  it.    The  taxes. 

:Mr.  IJoBixsox.  Why  would  checks  you  received  from  the  Universal 
Sports  X'ews  be  endorsed  to  the  Latin  Import  &  Export  Co.? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  A^Hiy? 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Well,  I  loaned  some  money  there. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  You  just  endorsed  the  checks  over? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo:  T  didn't  endorse  the  checks  over. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Did  you  ever  endorse  any  check  over? 

]\Ir.  Dragxa.  I  gave  them  cheeks  there,  I  loaned  them.  But  it 
was  $2,000  or  $3,000.    I  don't  remember  what  it  was. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  That  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  you  made  the 
loans,  by  endorsing  checks  from  Universal  Sports  Xews? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  have  loaned  them  money  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
probably  might  have  cashed  a  check  there.  I  don't  know  what  check 
voii  are  alluding  to. 

■  Mr  RoBixsox.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  When  you  made  arrangements 
for  the  Universal  Sports  Xews,  didn't  you  make  those  arrangements 
with  George  Kelly  ? 

]\Ir.  Dragxa.  X^ot  directly. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  George  Kelly  is? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  never  met  the  man,  but  he  is  one  of  the  officials,  I 
l^resume,  of  the  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  the  other  officials  are? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  dealings  with  him  with  respect 
to  making  this  $500  a  week  arrangement? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Not  directly ;  no.  With  their  representatives.  I  never 
done  no  business  with  him".  I  don't  even  know  them.  I  might  have 
spoken  to  him  on  a  phone,  but  I  have  never  made  no  deal  directly. 

]\fr.  Robinson.  Did  you  say  you  came  to  Chicago  to  make  that  deal? 

]Vlr.  Dkagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AYhere  was  it  made  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  In  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  the  time  was  ? 

JNIr.  Dkagna.  No  ;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Russo  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  being  arrested  or  picked  up  around 
1930  at  the  time  when  you  were  in  an  automobile  transporting  some 
money  from  the  Mal-Falcolm  business  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  in  the  car  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  think  it  was  myself,  John  Canzaneri,  Johnny  Ros- 
selli,  and  Charlie  Fischetti. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  What  was  Fischetti's  name  that  he  gave  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  his  giving  the  name  of  Russo  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  It  has  been  so  long.  I  know  he  was  there.  He  was 
arrested. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Fischetti  a  partner  in  that  business  with  you? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  in  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  The  only  occasion  I  remember  is  that  they  were  on 
the  boat  there,  and  I  was  coming  home,  and  I  gave  them  a  ride. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  no  interest  in  that  boat  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Did  Rosselli  have  an  interest  in  the  boat  ? 

Mr.  Dkagn.i.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  he  in  the  car  for? 

Mr.  Dbagna.  I  told  you,  I  was  coming  home  from  the  boat.  I  knew 
them,  and  I  was  going  into  Long  Beach,  and  I  gave  them  a  ride  to 
town. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  else  did  you  have  in  the  car  besides  the  nioney  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  What  do  3'Ou  mean,  what  else? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  anything  else  in  the  car  besides  the 
occupants  and  the  money? 

Mr.  Dbagna.  I  wish  you  would  explain. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  guns  in  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  don't  remember.  I  had  a  revoher.  I  had  a  permit 
for  it. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  machine  gun? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Xo. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  anything  else  besides  a  revolver  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  What? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  anything  else  besides  the  revolver? 

Mr.  Dragna.  There  were  some  revolvers  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  revolvers? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember.  It  has  been  so  long. 

]VIr.  Robinson.  That  isn't  too  hard  to  remember. 

Mr.  Dragna.  It  isn't  material,  anyway.  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
trying  to  dig. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  determine  what  I  am  trying  to  dig.  You 
just  refresh  your  recollection  and  see  if  you  can  remember  how  many 
revolvers  you  had. 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  question.     You  don't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No  ;  not  exactly.     I  admitted  to  you 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  more  than  one  ? 

Mr.  Dranga.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AYere  they  all  yours? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Some  of  them;  yes. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  "Well,  who  owned  the  other  ones  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Johnny  Canzaneri  owned  one.  He  had  a  permit  to 
carry  it. 

]Mr.  R(  BiNs;-N.  Who  owned  the  other  ones?  You  had  a  permit  to 
carry  one  revolver,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  am  willing  to  answer  all  questions,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  dig  into  something  —  they  dismissed  the  case. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Dragna.  So  there  was  nobody  robbed.  I  had  money  taking  it 
home  from  the  boat.  I  had  it  for  my  own  jjrotection.  I  had  a  permit 
for  it.     I  don't  know  what  you  are  attempting  to  do. 

The  Chaikvian.  ]\Ir.  Dragna,  we  are  not  concerned  with  your  guilt 
or  innocence.  All  we  want  to  know  is  how  many  guns  you  had  in  the 
automobile,  and  who  had  them. 

]Mr.  Dragna.  I  know  that  I  had  some  guns  in  the  automobile,  and 
I  had  a  permit.  I  know  Johnny  Canzaneri  had  a  permit.  I  don't 
know — if  you  tell  me  what  you  are  trying  to  dig  at,  I  can  answer  my 
questions  right  away  and  we  will  get  through  right  away.  I  am  will- 
ing to  answer  all  questions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Fischetti  have  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  didn't  see  no  gun  on  him ;  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Rosselli  have  a  gun  ? 

JNIr.  Dragna.  I  didn't  see  no  gun  on  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  other  ones  were  just  extras,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  O.  K.,  that  is  all. 

One  more  question.     What  is  the  Rose  Maria  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Rose  Marie  was  a  corporation,  a  dress  shop.  We  used 
to  manufacture  dresses,  blouses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  owned  that  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  was  one  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  ? 
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Mr.   Dragna.   Cai)ri(li,   Cotzaro — it    was   a    corporation,    anyway. 
Those  are  the  main  ones  I  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  income  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  IvOKiNSON.  How  do  you  live?     I  mean,  what  pays  your  way 
now  ?     What  is  your  source  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  haven't  <>ot  any  source  of  money.     I  have  a  son  tliat 
owns  part  of  a  cocktail  bar  in  San  T)ieo;o. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  supporting  you  ? 

Ml-.  Dragna.  I  had  a  little  money  that  I  made  in  the  past,  and  I 
have  been  using  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  nnich  was  that? 

Mv.  Dragna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  knoAv  how  much  money  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  have  no  money  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  safe  deposit  box? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  money  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  absolutely  straj^ped  ^     You  don't  have  any 
money  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Nothing  that  I  could  talk  about. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dragna,  you  might  not  think  that  $20,000  is 
"worth  talking  about,  but  to  me  $100  is  worth  talking  about. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  T  will  sti])ulate  that  $20,000  is  worth  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  nnich  do  you  have  in  any  bank  account? 

Mr.  Dragna.  In  a  bank  account,  probably  about  $50. 

IMr.  Halley.  In  what  bank? 

Mr.  Dragna.  The  Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  branch  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  The  Textile  Branch  on  Ninth  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  the  only  bank  account  you  have? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  your  wife  a  bank  account? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley,  Has  your  son  a  bank  account? 

Mr.  Dragna.  What? 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  your  son  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Dr^vgna.  I  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  am  not  sure. 

INIr.  Halley.  "Wliere  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  think  it  is  the — I  don't  know,    I  think  it  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Bank. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Do  you  have  any  cash? 

Mr.  Dragna.     Four  hundred  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars  that 
I  borrowed. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  it  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  From  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mv.  Halley.  Who? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Jesus,  as  I  to  be  embarrassed  by  that  and  embarrass 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sorry  it  embarrasses  you,  but  it  is  a  fair  question. 
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Mr.  Dragxa.  I  don't  care  to  name  who  I  borrowed  money  from. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  wait  until  the  chairman  orders  you  to.  I  will 
suspend  until  the  chairman  returns. 

Will  you  stipulate  as  to  when  the  chairman  left  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Kuiu.AXD.  He  is  coming  back. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  note  that  the  chairman  is  back? 

In  what  bank  is  your  bank  account  'i 

Mr.  Dragna.  The  Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  branch  t 

Mr.  Dragxa.  The  Textile  Branch,  Ninth  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  wife  have  a  bank  account? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  son  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  She  has  a  joint  account. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  yours  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  She  doesn't,  but  she  could  sign  checks  if  she  wants  to. 
I  don't  l)elieve  she  ever  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  son  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  Dra(;xa.  I  thirk  it  is  the  California  Bank.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hai ley.  How  nuich  money  have  you  got  in  your  bank  account? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Approximately  $50. 

Mr.  Haixey.  No  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  cash  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  About  $400. 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  You  have  no  more  cash  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  cash  anyplace  else? 

]Mr.  Dragx'^a,  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  wife  have  any  cash? 

"Slv.  Dragxa.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  son  have  any  cash  that  you  gave  him  or 
that  he  is  holding  for  you? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  son  have  any  cash  that  you  know  of? 

]Mr.  Dragxa.  He  might  have  some. 

]SIr.  Halley.  Does  he  hold  any  cash  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  No. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  cash  in  the  last  2  years? 

Mj'.  Dragxa.  Probably  I  have. 

]Mr.  Halley.  How  much? 

Mr.  Dkagx'a.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  remember.  He  is  my  son.  I 
don't  keep  track  of  what  I  give  my  children  or  my  wife  or  my  family. 
I  don't  think  it  is  anybody's  business  even  to  ask  those  questions. 

]Mr.  Halley.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

Have  you  given  your  son  any  snms  in  excess  of  a  thousand  dollars 
in  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  Dr  vgna.  Have  I  given  my  wliat  ? 

]Mr.  Halley.  Your  son  any  sums  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Dra(;xa.  I  refuse  to  answer  those  questions  between  family 
affairs. 
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(AVitness  confoninc;  ■witli  counsel.) 

Mv.  Dragna.  I  don't  know  the  sense  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  for  us  to  determine  whether  there  is 
some  sense  to  it  or  not.  You  either  answer  them  or  not  answer  them, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

]\[r.  Kurland.  May  I  confer  witli  the  witness  for  a  moment  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(Witness  conf erring  with  counsel.) 

]\Ir.  KuRi.AXD.  Woidd  you  read  the  question  to  the  witness,  please? 

jNIr.  Halley.  Read  it,  please. 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows  : ) 

Have  you  given  your  son  any  sums  in  excess  of  a  thousand  dollai-s  in  the 
last  2  years? 

Mr.  Kttrland.  You  mean  at  any  one  particular  time,  Mr.  Halley? 

INIr.  Halley.  Let's  say  at  any  one  particular  time. 

Mr.  Dragna.  No;  but  his  mother  gave  him  some  money  to  buy  a 
delicatessen.     I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  it  was. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Does  your  wife,  to  your  knowledge,  have  any  sums 
of  money  in  cash  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  I  don't  know  whether  my  wife  has  saved  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  she  gave  your  son  money  to  btiy  a 
delicatessen? 

Mr.  Dragna.  A  partnership. 

]Mr.  Halley.  How  much  money  did  she  give  liim  ? 

INfr.  Dragna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  the  delicatessen? 

JNIr.  Dragna.  In  fact,  t'hey  just  sold  it.  It  is  in  escrow  right  now. 
It  is  on  Melrose  Street. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Your  son  also  owns  a  part  interest  in  a  bar  ? 

]Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  correct. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  San  Diego  ? 

Mv.  Dragna.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  your  son  any  other  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  come  east  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  What  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  come  east  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Mv.  Kurland  paid  for  the  tickets. 

JNIr.  Halley.  You  said  a  feAV  minutes  ago  you  had  to  borrow  $400 
or  $500  from  somebody,  is  that  correct  ? 

INIr.  Dragna.  I  dicl,  the  hotels  and  so  forth.  The  fares  he  paid 
with  his  own  clieck. 

Mv.  PIalley.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  the  money  ? 

JNIr.  Dragna.  I  borrowed  $400  from  him. 

Mv.  Kurland.  Mr.  Halley,  the  marshall  in  Los  Angeles  informed 
me  they  were  sending  the  fare  for  him,  that  the  committee  was  send- 
ing the  fare  for  him.  I  told  the  marshal  I  didn't  want  to  take  any 
chance  on  Mr.  Dragna's  being  embarrassed,  and  I  would  advance  the 
funds.  He  said  t'he  check  would  be  waiting  for  him  in  the  marshal's 
office  upon  his  return. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  you  have  no  cash  assets 
whatsoever  in  excess  of  $500? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Hai.ley.  Does  anybody  owe  you  money  ? 

;Mr.  Draoxa.  Xo. 

]\[r.  1Ialli;y.  Do  you  own  a  house? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  own  what  I  have  paid.  We  liave  a  house.  I  pay 
$46.68  a  nionth. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  the  house? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  8927  Hubert  Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  own  a  1947  CadiUac. 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  Does  your  son  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhatkind? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  A  Ford. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year? 

:Mr.  Dragxa.  It  is  either  1949  or  1950. 

Mr.  Halll;y.  On  what  do  vou  live  these  days? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  What? 

Mr.  Halley.  On  what  do  you  live,  what  money  do  you  use  to  pay 
3'our  livino:  expenses? 

]Mr.  DRACiXA.  Well,  I  have  been  using  what  I  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  now  it  is  all  gone  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  And  now  it  is  all  gone. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  other  real  estate  besides  the  house 
you  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  stocks  or  bonds? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo.' 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  wife  own  any  real  estate? 

]\Ir.  Dragxa.  Xo,  outside  of  that  house,  for  which  we  haven't  paid. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  she  own  any  stocks  or  bonds? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  X^o. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  still  own  an  interest  in  an  olive-oil  company? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  dispose  of  that? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  It  was  never  a  company.  You  just  go  out  and  buy 
some  and  ship  it.     It  ended  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  I  mean,  when  I  did  handle  it,  it  wasn't  a  steady  thing, 

Mr.  Halley.  So  j^our  testimony  is  that  at  the  present  time,  except 
for  the  house  you  live  in,  you  have  no  assets  whatsoever  of  any  nature 
or  descri])tion,  except  the  $500? 

Mr.  Dragxa.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KuRLAXD.  iSIr.  Halley,  he  described  other  things,  like  the  auto- 
mobile, you  understand. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  a  Cadillac  automobile. 

Mv.  Ki'RLAxn.  Whatever  he  has  described. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  expensive  jewelry? 

Mr.  Dragxa,  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Woidd  you  say  that  you  own  any  jewelry  to  a  value 
in  excess  of  a  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Dragxa,  Xo,    I  hardly  got  any  jewelry  at  all. 
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Mv.  Halley.  Does  your  wife? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  Well,  my  wife  has  things,  but  I  haven't  got  no  jewelry. 

l\[r.  IIai.ley.  What  is  the  value  of  your  wife's  jewelry? 

Mr.  Dkaona.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Dragna.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  pav  in  excess  of  $5,000  for  it? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Did  I  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  pay  moi-e  than  $5,000  for  her  jewelry? 

Mr.  DRA(iXA,  I  didn't  say  that  I  bought  her  jewelry  yet.  I  have  given 
her  presents  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jewelry? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes.  Maybe  a  little  ring  or  a  wrist  watch,  and  stuff 
like  that. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Was  the  total  cost  of  all  yon  gave  her  as  much  as 
$5,000? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  over  $1,000? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  over  $10? 

Will  the  record  show^  that  the  witness  just  doesn't  answer. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Globe  Distributing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  was  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  was  connected  with  the  West  Coast  Publishing 
Co.    They  were  the  distributors  for  the  West  Coast  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yon  owned  West  Coast  Publishing? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Well,  I  had  some  partners. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  your  partners?  Was  Bugsy  Siegel  a 
partner  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  ^o. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Smiley  a  partner? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

j\f r.  Halley.  Was  Jack  Guzik  a  partner  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  yon  ever  in  any  business  or  did  you  ever  have 
any  business  relationships  with  Jack  Guzik? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  with  Al  Smiley? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  with  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley,  Was  Mickey  Cohen  a  partner  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  had  anv  business  dealings  with  Mickey 
Cohen? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time? 

Mr.  Dragna.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  your  partners  in  West  Coast  Publishing? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Ted  Davidson,  Irving  Ennis. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  hold  their  interest  for  anybody  else's  benefit, 
to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  no,  no. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  met  Jack  Gu/.ik? 
Mr.  Dragxa.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  met  Murray  Humphreys? 
]\rr.  Dragna.  Yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  aud  where? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  met  him  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Halley!  In  1947? 

^fr.  Dragxa.  Xo.     It  was  longer  than  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  long? 

]Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember.     It  might  have  been  about  8  or  10 
years.     I  don't  remember  that.     I  think  it  was  in  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  what  point  were  you  told  that  Trans- American 
^vouki  no  longer  furni^^h  infornration  to  West  Coast  Publishing? 
Mr.  Ki'KLAND.  You  mean  what  date  ? 
.Mr.  Halley.  What  date  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 
Mr.  Halley.  Sometime  in  1947? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  think  it  was  in  1947:  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  had  to  make  a  deal  Avith  Continental  to  get 
3' our  wire  service? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Xo. 
]\Ir.  Halley.  What  happened  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  turned  over  my  scratch  sheet  and  business  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Illinois  Sports  Xews.     I  think  I  answered  that  before. 
Mr.  Halley.   What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  The  representative?     Ed  Maloney.     I  turned  overy- 
thing  over  to  Ed  Maloney. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  time  that  Trans-American  stopped? 
Air.  Dragna.  About  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  your  turning  it  over  to 
INIaloney  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  was  one.     The  other  thing,  it  was  losing  money. 
Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  having  any  trouble  with  Bugsy  Siegel  about 
the  v\ire  service  at  that  time? 

Mr.   Dragna.  I  never  knew  that  Bugsy  Siegel  was  in  the  wire 
service. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  trying  to  get  into  it  at  that  time? 

]Mr.  Dra(4Na.  Xot  that  1  know  of:  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  a  discussion  with  Murray  Humph- 
reys about  Bugsy  Siegel? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  a  discussion  with  Murray  Humph 
reys  about  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Xo. 

Hr.  Halley.  Thank  you,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  White,  do  you  have  any  questions  to  ask? 

All'.  White.  One  or  tvro,  sir. 

Do  vou  know  Joe  Sica? 

Mr."  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  have  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Xo. 

Mr.  White.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Xo. 
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3\ri-.  White.  Do  you  know  the  attorney  general,  Fred  Howser? 

Mv.  Dkagxa.  Yes. 

Mv.  ^XiuTK.  Did  you  ever  contribute  anything  to  his  campaign? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  Kot  that  I  know  of,  no. 

Tlie  Chairjnian.  Not  that  you  know?  You  know  wliether  you  did 
or  not. 

jNIr.  Dragna.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WiiiTE.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  Attorney  General 
Howser  ? 

Mr.  Di^AGXA.  He  was  our  district  attorijey. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  have  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  I  never  had  no  business. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  met  him  several  times.  I  was  managing  the  Do-Dee 
Club  at  one  time,  and  he  came  in  that  club. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Sheriff  Biscailuez? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.  "^ 

Mr.  White.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  sheriff? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Were  you  ever  arersted  in  connection  with  finding- 
some  machine  guns  out  near  Arcadia  ? 

Mv.  Dragxa.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  a  crime? 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  for  a  violation  of  the  law, 
outside  of  a  traffic  offense? 

The  Chairmax'.  That  is,  has  a  judge  or  jury  ever  pronounced  you 
guilty  of  something? 

Mr.  Kurland.  Senator,  that  requires  an  explanation.  I  think  there 
was  a  conviction,  with  a  reversal  and  no  further  prosecution. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  him  state  whether  he  was  convicted,  and 
if  you  want  to  give  the  explanation  about  its  being  reversed,  all  right. 

Mr.  Kurlax^d.  Senator,  I  think  legally  that  is  not  a  conviction,  but 
I  don't  want  him  to  have  any  misunderstanding  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  full  thing. 

Mr.  White.  You  were  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  was  convicted,  and  appealed  the  case. 

Mr.  White.  What  were  you  convicted  of  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Extortion. 

Mr.  White.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  1915. 

Mr.  White.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  White.  Was  anyone  convicted  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Dragx^x.  No.  After  I  got  out,  somebody  else  was  arrested,  or 
something,  and  he  was  convicted,  I  think. 

Mr.  White.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  remember.  I  wasn't  involved 
with  him. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  on  anj-  other  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Dragx^a.  You  mean  of  a  felony  ? 

Mr.  White.  Of  any  crime. 
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Mr.  Draoxa.  I  think  I  paid  a  $10  fine  for  battery  once. 
Mr.  White.  Were  you  ever  arrested  for  bootlegging  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 
Mr.  White.  Convicted  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

]Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Nicola  Gentile  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Joe  Cannon  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No^. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Al  Marco  ? 
Mr.  Dr.\gna.  No. 
Mr.  White.  Now  dead. 
Do  you  know  Sebastiano  Nani  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Jimmy  Utley  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Mimi  Limandri  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  Mimi  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  Utley? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Sam  Lima  in  Lodi? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Frank  Metranga? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  know  several  Frank  Metrangas. 
Mr.  AVhite.  Frank  Metranga  who  has  a  book  and  restaurant  in 
Los  Angeles  i 

Mr.  Dragna.  The  big  tall  fellow  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  know  Tony  Parmagini? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Who? 

Mr.  White.  Black  Tony  Parmagini. 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr,  White.  Do  you  know  Frank  Milano,  from  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Tony  Milano  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Any  business  Avith  either  one  of  tliem  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  Nick  Impostato  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Nick?    No. 

Mr.  White.  Nicolo  Lnpostato? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Whtt'e.  Do  you  know  Sam  ^Maceo  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  AYhite.  Do  you  know  the  jNIangano  brothers  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  know  Mr.  Mangano,  yes. 

Mr.  White.  Any  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 
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Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  tlie  La  Rocca  brothers  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  WinTE.  That  is  all 

Mr.  KuKLANi).  I  notice  he  has  another  asset  here. 

yiv.  Dragna.  That  is  not  an  asset. 

Mr.  KuKLAND.  A  life-insurance  policy,  against  which  there  is  a 
$10,000  loan. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  is  the  face  amount  of  the  policy  ? 

]\Ir.  Dragna.  It  is  a  20-year — 15,  it  must  be.  I  don't  know  what  is 
the  value. 

IMr.  KuRLAND.  I  arranged  the  loan  ?>  or  4  years  ago,  and  he  has  been 
renewing  it  ever  since. 

'I'he  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  policy  for? 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  A  $15,000  policy,  and  there  is  $10,000,  plus  interest 
owed  on  it. 

'I'he  Chairman.  Do  you  have  other  questions  'I 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  two  more  questions. 

Mr.  Dragna,  who  worlced  at  the  Universal  Spoits  News? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I,  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Dragna.  ^Vell,  I  might 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVho  was  employed  there? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  employed  nobody. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nobody  at  all? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  this  information  to  give  the  news 
to  the  Illinois  Sports  News? 

i\Ir.  Dragna.  Sometimes  I  would  get  it  myself.  Sometimes  I  would 
buy  it  from  somebody. 

Mr.  Roi?iNSON.  How  much  would  you  pay  them  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  know.    It  all  depends. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  What  would  it  depend  on  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  What  they  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  they  do? 

Mr.  Dragna.  If  I  sent  somebody  over  to  the  track  to  see  the  track 
conditions,  and  so  forth,  I  might  pay  them  $10,  $12.    It  all  depends. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  notified  as  to  the  reason  they  stopped 
buying  that  news  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  no  indication  of  why  they  discontinued 
the  purchase  of  that  news? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  guess  they  just  didn't  like  my  work,  maybe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  they  ever  notify  you? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  it  stop  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  They  just  stopped  sending  the  checks,  and  they  stopped 
calling  me  for  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  inquire  as  to  wdiy  they  stopped  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mv.  Robinson.  It  was  a  $500  a  week  account,  VN-asn't  it? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  saw  fit  to  inquire  as  to  wdiy  they  stopped  ( 

Mr.  Dragna.  How  could  I  take  care  of  my  business,  or  anything, 
with  the  Los  Angeles  police  department  hounding  me  night  and  day? 
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I  couldn't  get  out.  Everywhere  I  go,  tliey  followed  me  around.  I 
couldn't  go  to  no  office,  I  couldn't  go  nowhere.  What  right  have  I  got 
to  ask  them^  If  I  don't  send  them  any  more  information,  how  are 
they  going  to  send  me  a  check? 

Mr.^  Robinson.  O.  K.     You  mentioned  you  were  managing  some 
club  that  Mr.  Howser  visited? 

Mr.  DraCxNa.  It  was  a  cocktail  club. 
Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  own  that  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No.     I  managed  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  would  visit  there? 

:Mr.  Dkagna.  He  used  to  come  in  for  a  drink  with  his  friends  some- 
times. 

.  Mr.  Robinson.  He  talked  to  you? 
Mr.  1)kagna.  He  would  say  hello,  yes. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  all  that  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Dkagna.  I  don't  remember  wliat  was  said.    People,  customers 
come  in  and  you  talk  about  the  weather.     You  talk  about  this  and 
that.    I  don't  remember.    I  wasn't  that  close  to  him. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  club  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  The  Do-Die  Club,  D-o-D-i-e. 
Mr.  KuRLAND.  I  think  he  is  spelling  it  wrong. 
The  Chairman.  You  spell  it. 
Mr.  Dragna.  You  spell  it. 
Mr.  KuRLAND.  D-o-D-e-e. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  is  the  last  time  you  were  m  Cliicago? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  rememl)er. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  in  Chicago  the  first  part  of  this  year  i 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  might  "have  been.    I  don't  remember. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Don't  you  recall  that  far  back  whether  you  were  m 
Chicago  or  not  ? 

jSIr.  Dragna.  No,  I  don't  remember. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember  being  in  Chicago  about  Feb- 
ruary or  January  of  this  year? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you?  You  would  know  whether  you  were 
here  in  February  or  January  of  this  year.  That  is  not  being  very 
cooperative.  If  you  came  all  the  way  to  Chicago  8  months  ago,  you 
would  know  about  it. 

]Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember.    I  was  in  New  York  last  year  about 
this  time.    I  don't  remember  whether  I  stopped  here  or  not. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  stop  over  here  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  rememlier,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  visit  here? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  know'l  didn't  visit.    I  don't  remember. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  came  by  airplane,  didn't  you? 
Mr.  Dragna.  ^YhaU 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  came  by  airplane  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Came  where? 

Mr.  Robinson  The  first  part  of  this  year,  to  Chicago,  didn  t  you? 
Jklr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dr.  Dragna,  I  would  like  to  be  sympathetic 
and  everything,  but  if  you  came  to  Chicago  the  first  part  of  this  year,. 
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you  would  know  about  it ;  so  you  niiglit  as  well  tell  us  about  it,  if  you 
did. 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  am  not  trying  to  hide  nothing.  My  memory  ain't 
so  good  since  they  have  been  doing  this  to  my  family  over  there.  They 
have  got  me  half  crazy,  and  when  I  tell  you  I  don't  remember,  I  don't 
remember.    If  I  remembered,  I  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Alan  Smiley  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

RoiiiNSON.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Probably  10  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  DrxVgna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Was  he  in  the  wire  service  business? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  associated  with  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  know  that  they  were  friends.  I  would  see  them 
together. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Smiley  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  phone  or  in  person.    Yes. 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember  that,  either. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember  talking  to  him  the  first  part  of 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  you  talked  to  him  about? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.  I  have  never  been  in  business  with  the  man.  We 
might  talk  about  a  fight.  We  might  talk  about  a  show.  We  might 
talk  about  baseball. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  coming  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  talk  to  him  about  coming  to  Chicago  to 
find  out  why  j^ou  were  cut  off  from  $500  a  week  from  the  Illinois 
Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.    That  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  came  to  Chicago  at  all  to  find  out  about 
that? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  am  saying  wdiat  you  just  asked  me  for  is  a  lie.  I 
am  not  that  close  to  Smiley  to  tell  him  any  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.  You  insist  that  you  were  not  in  Chicago 
the  first  part  of  this  year  to  find  out  why  the  $500  was  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  told  you  I  don't  remember,  and  I  didn't — to  come 
to  Chicago  concerning  the  wire  service,  I  know  I  didn't  come  over 
here  for  that.    Of  that,  I  am  positively  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  the  police  go  into  your  place? 

Mr.  Dragna.  February. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  payment  you  received  from  [lli- 
nois  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  About  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  a  little  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  the  January  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  >;o.    It  was  later  that  that. 
Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all.  .     •       -r^  i 

Mr  Dragna.  I  think  it  was  sometime  during  February. 
Ur  Robinson.  You  never  made  any  statement  to  Mr.  Smiley  that 
vou  were  comino-  to  Chicago  to  see  why  you  were  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  ^I  told  you  no.    Why  would  I  discuss  my  business  at- 

f  airs  with  Mr.  SmileA'  ?  ,    .       .    ^i  •  •    tt  i 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  record  of  his  being  m  Chicago  in  i^  ebru- 

ary  ^ 

"Mr  Robinson.  No,  we  have  no  record  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  in  New  York  m  February 

Mr.  Kurland.  He  didn't  say  he  was  there  m  February,  Mr.  Halley. 

The  Chaiioian.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kurland.  He  said  about  this  time  last^year. 

jSIr.  Halley.  When  were  you  last  in  New  York  ? 

Uv.  Dragna.  I  think  it  was  this  time  last  year,  because  there  was  a 
World  Series  game  going  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  in  New  1  ork  m  19o0  i 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  New  York  this  year  i 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  think  so.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  leave  California  m  the  year  19o0  i 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  doivt  remember. 

Mr  H\LLEY.  That  answer  is  so  absurd  as  to  amount  to  a  retusal 
to  answer.    You  must  remember  whether  you  left  California  m  19o0. 

Mr  Dragna.  If  you  tell  the  police  department— I  don  t  want  to 
perjure  myself,  but  if  you  tell  the  police  department  to  return  me 
my  papers,  and  so  forth,  I  would  know,  because  I  would  have  the 
tickets,  and  so  forth.  ,     .      ^,  ,  .n-n? 

Mr.  Halley.  Thev  took  your  records  m  February  ot  19oU^ 

Mr.  Dragna.  They  took  everything  I  had. 

Mr.  Halley,  When  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  In  February. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  1950? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes.  t      ^     i 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  any  trips  after  the  police  took  your 

records  ( 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  California. 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  instruct  the  witness 

to  answer^  _  ,    ,,  , 

The  Chairman.  You  should  know,  Mr.  Dragna,  whether  you  made 
any  trips  out  of  California  since  the  police  took  your  records. 

%lv  Dr\gn\.  At  times  I  don't  even  remember  that  I  am  alive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  remember,  about 
whether  you  went  out  of  California  or  not. 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr  Kurland.  Senator,  thev  followed  him  with  three  cars,  his  son, 
with  three  police  cars,  night'  and  day.  His  wife  with  three  police 
cars  They  have  27  police  cars  following  him  m  shifts,  not  tor  the 
purpose  of  following  him,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  annoying- 
him,  because  one  goes  in  front  and  one  goes  m  back,  and  one  goes  on 
the  side. 
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The  ('jiAiuMAX.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  he  ought  to  re- 
member wliether  he  has  been  out  of  California. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  It  is  very  disturbing.  He  has  a  son  working  12 
hours  a  day  in  a  delicatessen.  They  follow  him.  They  stand  out  in 
front  of  the  delicatessen  all  day  with  three  police  cars. 

The  CuAiHMAX.  That  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  sim- 
ple question  of  whether  he  has  left  the  State  of  California  since 
February  1950 ;  and,  if  so,  where  did  he  go  to  ^ 

He  has  answered  in  detail  about  things  -ly)  years  ago,  and  he  would 
cei'tainly  know  what  happened  this  year. 

What  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  have  been  out 
of  California  this  year  or  not '( 

Mr.  Uragna.  That  is  correct ;  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you,  in  the  olive-oil  business,  connected  in 
any  way  with  Joe  Profaci  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.     We  sold  some  olive  oil,  though. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  him  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Over  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

( No  answer. ) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Profaci  well  ?  How  long  dici  you  do 
business  with  him? 

Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  the  only  time,  I  think,  I  sold  him  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  him  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  good  friend  of  his  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  Well,  fair. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  business  with  him,  other 
than  selling  him  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  known  Attorney  General  Howser  pretty 
well  over  the  years,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Other  than  just  meeting  him  in  your  cocktail 
lounge  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No.     I  have  met  him  probably  four  or  five  times. 

The  Chairman.  Hasn't  he  kept  you  out  of  some  trouble  all  along? 

Mr.  DR.VGNA.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ever  prosecute  you? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No. 

The  Chairman.  For  any  otfense  ? 

JNIr.  Dragna.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  help  organize  his  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Dkacjna.  No.       " 

The  Chairman.  No? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  support  him  in  his  election? 

Mr.  Dragna.  No,  sir.     I  didn't  support  nobody. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  of  you,  you  have  applied  for  citizen- 
ship.    How  come  you  have  never  gotten  to  be  a  c'Hzen  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  They  just  turned  me  down. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  always  turned  you  doAvn  '. 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

:^Ir  KuRLAND.  He  has  applied  once.  Isenator,  and  I  was  present,  n()t 
as  the  attorney,  but  I  was  present  at  the  hearino^s.  Judge  Canipbeli 
beauniont  of  Los  An<ieles,  in  the  United  States  district  court,  m  turn- 
ino-  him  down  asked  him  to  apply  aoain  the  next  year.  He  asked  him 
to^applv  the  next  year.  It  was  purely  on  the  result.  He  said  he 
thouaht  he  would  oive  it  favorable  consideration.  That  is  m  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Air  Halley.  Have  vou  been  in  an  airplane  m  lOoO^ 
Mr  KuRLAND.  You"  mean  other  than  the  flight  here  this  time  { 
Mr.  Halley.  Other  than  to  come  here  to  Chicago  to  testify? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  answer? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  in  a  tram  m  the  year  1950,  other  than 
to  appear  here  to  testify  I 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  answer  is  that  you  do  not  remember  { 
Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  correct.  .        ,         .  ,,    , 

Mr  H\LLEY.  I  ask  the  chairman  to  advise  the  witness  that  an 
answer  that  he  does  not  remember  whether  he  was  in  a  tram  or  an 
airplane  in  the  year  1950,  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  amounts 
to  a  refusal  to  answer  the  question.  . 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  right.     That  is  a  very  simple  question 
as  to  whether  you  have  been  in  an  airplane  or  a  tram  during  19o0,  and 
your  refusal  to  answer  would  show  that  you  are  concealing  some  tact, 
or  it  would  indicate  that,  and  that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  in  connection  with  a  contempt  citation,  Mr.  Dragna. 

I  think  I  had  better  advise  vou  about  what 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  think  I  have  been  pretty  fair  m  answering  every- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  simple  question.     We  just  want  to 

^Mr"  Kltrland.  As  long  as  the  chairman  is  instructing  the  witness 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  feel  I  should  advise  the  witness  that 
in  this  particular  question  he  can  reply  separately.  He  has  an- 
swered repeatedly  he  does  not  remember.  Separate  and  apart  from 
that,  and  without  waiving  the  answer,  I  advise  the  witness  that  he 
mav  refuse  to  answer-and  we  don't  consider  the  "I  don  t  remember 
a  refusal  to  answer-upon  the  grounds  that  it  may  ^ei^cl  to  incrimmate 
him  in  connection  with  some  Federal  penal  statute  or  Federal  offense 
Do  you  so  state  your  constitutional  privilege  m  words  ot  tliat 

phrasing? 

Mr.  Dragna.  If  it  is  necessary:  yes.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  What  Federal  offense  do  you  have  m  mmd?     Ihm^ 

''m"  K^rl^nd."!  don't  need  your  sarcasm.     You  think  of  one  fast. 

Ml^  IlfLLEY.  Your  objection  isn't  satisfactory  unless  you  state  it. 
Mr.  KuRLAND.  Let  a  court  decide. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  willing  to  state  a  particular  offense  that 
vou  refer  to  in  making  this  objection? 
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Mr.  KuRLAND.  Federal  offenses  tending  to  possibly  involve  him  in 
a  violation  of  a  Federal  statute  regulatino-  or  affecting-  interstate  com- 
merce or  penal  activities  in  connection  therewith.  I  do  not  want  the 
record  to  be  confused  at  all.  The  witness  has  separately  answered 
the  question.  If  the  answer  is  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee, 
then  the  constitutional  grounds  as  phrased  are  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  not  waived. 

Mr.  IIallet.  Yon  mean  they  are  a  second  line  of  defense  ? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.    Just  go  ahead. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  year  1950? 
Mr.  Dragna.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  IIallet.  Do  you  want  to  restate  again  the  objection  on  the 
constitutional  grounds? 

The  Chairman.  I  order  you  to  answer  more  definitely,  Mr.  Dragna. 
Mr.  Dragna.  My  answer  is  that  I  don't  remember. 
Mr.  KuRLiVND.  Without  waiving  the  answer  which  the  witness  has 
made  to  the  question,  and  separately  and  apart  therefrom,  the  wit- 
ness stands  upon  his  constitutional'  right  that  it  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  in  connection  with  a  Federal  offense  involving  the 
proceeding  in  interstate  commerce,  across  State  line  or  otherwise, 
in  relation  to  a  violation  of  a  Federal  penal  law. 
Do  you  state  that  as  your  ground,  sir? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  That  is  not  a  confession  or  concession  that  the  wit- 
ness has  not  answered. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  the  point. 

There  are  two  other  questions.     When  you  were  working  for  the 
Illinois  News  Service,  did  the  checks  come  from  Illinois  to  you  ?    Were 
they  sent  from  here  to  you  in  Los  Angeles  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  correct. 
The  Chairman.  By  mail  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ceased  doing  business  with  them  in  Feb- 
ruary 1950,  did  tliey  send  you  any  lump-sum  amount  or  any  amount  to 
settle  your  account  with  them  ? 
Do  you  say  "no"  ? 
Mr.  Dragna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  office  in  which  you  did  business 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  Dragna.  I  was  doing  business  out  of  my  home. 
The  Chairman.  Your  office  was  in  your  home? 
Mr.  Dragna.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dragna,  you  can  go  back  to  Los  Angeles.  The  subpena  that 
has  been  served  on  you  wdll  be  a  continuing  one.  If  you  or  your  at- 
torney are  notified  that  we  want  you  to  appear  somewhere,  we  will 
expect  you  to  appear  without  the  service  of  another  subpena.  Is  that 
understood  ? 

Mr.  KuELAND.  It  will  be  understood  he  will  be  appearing  under  the 
force  of  this  subpena.  Would  you  rule  on  my  request  to  return  the 
papers  held  by  the  committee  which  were  unlawfully  taken  from  Mr. 
Dragila's  home  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  papers.  Whatever 
papers  w^e  may  have,  I  am  certain  that  we  got  legally.    So  if  there  are 
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papers  Avliich  I  do  iiot  know  about,  I  do  not  know  about  them,  and 
your  application  will  be  overruled. 

It  is  academic,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  do  not  know 
about  the  papers. 

Mr.  KuRLAND.  I  presume  the  Senator  knows  what  his  assistants 

know.  . 

Separately  from  that,  and  without  waiving  my  request.  Senator, 
those  papers  which  they  don't  need  and  which  might  be  of  some 
assistance  in  the  ordinary  conduct,  I  think  they  might  send  back, 
even  if  they  have  to  send  them  anonymously.  There  is  no  use  in 
their  being  vindictive  or  petty  about  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  your  application. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ki'RLANU.  Thank  you. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  record  Mr.  Kurland  will 
have  is  for  the  confidential  use  of  himself  and  his  client,  and  for  no 
one  else. 

Mr.  Kurland.  I  will  accept  that  as  such,  and  will  observe  my  word. 

Thank  vou. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:45  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2:30  p.  m., 
of  the  same  da3\) 

afternoon  session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McBride,  do  vou  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWAKD  JOHN  McBRIDE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  WALTER  E.  GALLAGHER  AND  WILLIAM  DEMPSEY, 
ATTORNEYS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  INIcBride.  Edward  John  McBride. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  vour  address^ 

Mr.  McBride.  5500  Southwest  Sixty-seventh  Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  business  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let's  let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Walter  Gallagher 
and  Mr.  William  Dempsey,  attorneys  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  here 
to  repi-esent  Mr.  McBride. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  what  business  are  you  in  \ 

]Mr.  McBride.  I  own  the  Continental  Press  Service. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  vrords,  that  is  your  own  business  under  the 
trade  name  of  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  ]\IcBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  received  a  subpena  to  produce  certain  books  and 
records  of  Continental  Press  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  produced  all  the  books  and  records  called 
for  on  that  subpena  ? 
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Mr.  McBiuDE.  I  didn't  produce  them.     They  were  in  Mr.  Lebit's 
care  and  he  brought  them  down. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  your  business  ?  j 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

M)-.  Halley.  Did  you  instruct  him  to  produce  tlie  books  ^     Let's 
put  it  this  way. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  thought  he  was  instructed  to  produce  the  books. 
I  thouglit  you  liad  instructed  him  to  produce  the  books. 

Air.  Halley.  He  pro(hiced  them  with  your  authority,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McBride.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  business? 

Mr.  McBride.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nothing  at  all  to  say  about  the  business  of  Continental 
Press  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  back  to  the  beginning.     How  old  are  vou. 
Mr.  McBride? 

Mr.  McBride.  Twenty-six,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  school  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir ;  down  at  the  University  of  Miami,  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Are  you  studying  law? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  you  going  to  graduate? 

Mr.  McBride.  In  January. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  going  to  practice  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  am  undecided  as  yet,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  children  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  have  a  baby  girl. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  to  academic  before  you  took  law  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  went  to  Notre  Dame  for  4  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  Universit}^  of 
Miami  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  started  in  September  of  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  McBride.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  studied  law  for  3  years? 

Mr.  McBride.  About  two  and  a  half.     I  have  gone  to  summer 
school. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  not  a  minor? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  guardian? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  own  your  own  assets  ?     . 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  full  control  over  them? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  own  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  your  asset  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  full  control  over  that  as  one  of  your  assets  ? 
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Mr.  McBridk.  Since  I  am  tlie  owner  I  believe  I  have  control,  but  I 
have  exercised  no  control. 

Mr  H\LLEY.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  telling  me  a  tew  minutes  ago 
that  you  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  business  of  Continental  Press  ^ 

Mr  ISIcBride.  I  mean  active,  Mr.  Halley.     I  don't  participate. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  yon  mean  ?  Have  you  given  control  over  to 
the  other  people? 

Mr.  JSIcBride.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  have  you  given  controH 

Mv.  M(^Bride.  My  uncle,  Tom  Kelly. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  "anyone  else? 

Mr.  jSIcBride.  No.  sir.  .  ■   ■        r  ^^ 

]Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  any  document  evidencing  your  giving  tuli 

authority? 

Mr.  ]\icBRiDE.  I  don't  understand.  ,      ,  ,  xr      i 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  had  21/2  years  of  school  law.  Has  he  a 
power  of  attorney  for  you  ? 

Mr.  ISIcBride.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  just  acts 

Mr.  McBride.  He  is  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Halley.  He  man- 
ages it.  -,  r-  ^         -\  1 

Mr.  Halley.  To  summarize,  you  are  a  complete  figurehead  and 
dummy ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  T^IcBride.  I  guess  you  would  put  it  that  way  it  you  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  wonder  if  it  is  quite  fair.  Senator 

The  Chairman.  Anvway,  I  think  the  record  shows,  and  his  testi- 
mony is,  that  he  is  in  law  school  and  that  he  owns  the  stock  in  Conti- 
nental Press  and  that  he  has  either  turned  over  control  or  Mr.  Kelly 
has  continued  control  of  the  operation  of  Continental  Press.  Let's  get 
on  with  what  we  want.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  told  you  to  give  comjilete  control  ot  it  to  your 

uncle  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Nobody  told  me  to  give  complete  control  to  my 

uncle. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  it  voluntarily  ^ 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Mv.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  this  asset.  Continental  Press  ( 

Mr.  McBride.  I  purchased  a  third  of  it  in  1948. 

Mr.  Halijsy.  How^  much  did  you  pay  for  a  third  of  it  111  1943  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  believe  $16,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  $16,000? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  borrowed  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  father.  « 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  you  were  a  minor  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  loaned  you  $16,000? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  repaid  it  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  pay  it  over  to? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  father. 
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Mr.  Halley.  No:  wlio  did  you  pay  the  $1(5,000  to  buy  a  third  from? 
From  whom  did  you  buy  the  third? 

]Mr.  ]\IcBride.  From  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  James  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley.  Senior  ? 

Mr,  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr  Halley.  When  did  you  obtam  the  rest  ot  it? 

Mr.  McBride.  In  19-17.     I  believe  in  May  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  did  you  buy  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr  McBride.  From  the  Ragen  estate  and  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  remaining  two-thirdsj 

Mr.  McBride.  I  paid  $215,000  to  the  Ragen  estate.  I  paid  $loO,000 
to  young  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  that  money « 

Mr.  McBride.  It  was  payable  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  haven't  paid  it  yet? 

Mr.  McBride.  Not  yet,  not  completely.  ^  ^      ^i     -d 

My.  Halley.  Let  me  get  those  amounts  again ;  $215,000  to  the  Ragen 
estate  and  how  much  tolPvagen,  Jr.  ?  Oif^n  nnn 

Mr  McBride.  $130,000, 1  believe  to  Junior.  Then  we  had  a  $50,000 
noncompetitive  contract.  Also  we  assumed  the  doctor  bills  lor  the 
elder  Ragen,  Mr.  Ragen,  Sr. 

Mr  H  VLLEY.  How  many  conferences  did  you  have  with  your  pait- 
ner  James  Ragen,  between  1943  and  the  date  he  was  murdered « 

Mr.  McBride.  I  didn't  have  any  conferences  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  him? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes;  I  saw  him  occasionally. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Off  the  record  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Halley. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 
( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

The  colloquy  with  Mr.  Gallagher,  the  counsel,  has  developed  the 
fact  that  the  noncompetitive  contract  was  not  a  part  ot  the  purchase. 
It  was  in  addition  to  the  purchase  price.  ^   ,     ,      • 

Mr  Gallagher.  Payable  as  an  expense  out  ot  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Payable  as  an  expense  at  the  rate  of  $5^00  a  year. 
The  total  amount  is  $50,000,  and  it  provides  that  James  Ragen,  Jr, 
is  not  to  go  into  the  same  or  similar  businesses  lor  a  period  ot  10 

■^^Mr'  Gallagher.  The  contract  reflecting  and  confirming  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract,  of  course,  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1943  how^  old  were  you,  about  19  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Nineteen,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  then  in  college  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  That'f  all,  the  fall  of  1943.    ^.    ^    ^^       .       ^,, 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  time  you  bought  the  third  ot  Continental  i 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  then  ?  „     ,    ,,       -r  ^     u    ^ 

Mr  McBride.  I  was  waiting— I  can't  recall  whether  I  was  drattec 
and  tiien  was  waiting  to  get  called  or  whether  I  was  already  called  at 
that  period.    I  forget  the  exact  date  of  my  entrance. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  far  had  your  education  progressed  at  that  pomi  ? 

Mr!  McBride.  I  had  2  years  of  college. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  had  had  2  years  of  college. 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  first  called  to  your  attention  this  opportunity  to 
purchase  one-third  of  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  believe  it  was  my  father. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  j'ou  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  ^McBride.  I  really  can't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  then  in  Miami? 

Mr.  McBride.  No  ;  I  was  not.  I  imagine  I  was  in  Cleveland.  You 
see,  that  all  transpired — I  just  can't  recollect  the  exact  things  that 
occurred. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  do  the  best  we  can,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
where  3^011  really  can't  recollect,  we  will  bear  along,  and  where  we 
think  you  can  recollect  we  are  going  to  insist  that  you  do. 

You  think  j^ou  were  in  Cleveland  at  the  time,  is  that  right? 

]SIr.  McBride.  I  left  school  in  May  or  June  of  that  year,  and  I  was 
waiting  to  go.    I  was  around  Cleveland  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  go  into  the  Army? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  first  or  the  latter 
part  of  November. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  from  May  until  November  you  were  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  what  point  did  you  purchase  your  33  percent  of 
Continental  ? 

JNIr.  McBride.  At  what  point  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  time,  what  month. 

Mr.  McBride.  In  November,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Either  just  before  or  just  after  you  went  into  the 
Army,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  before  you  actually  purchased  it  did  your 
father  bring  this  deal  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  ]McBride.  Mr.  Halley,  I  couldn't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  negotiate  over  a  penod  of  time  or  was 
it  a  very  quick  transaction  ^ 

(Witness  conferring  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  McBride.  I  can't  recall  because  I  didn't  handle  the  details,  Mr. 
Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  point  is  that  if  your  father  put  some  papei*s  in 
front  of  you  and  told  you  to  sign  them,  say  so,  and  we  will  save  a  lot 
of  time. 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  discussion  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  father  handled  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Halley.  Lef's  not  call  it  details.  We  will  call  it  negotiations 
so  as  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  any  minor  matters.  It  is  a  fact  that  your 
father  arranged  tlie  entire  transaction  and  then  put  some  papers  be- 
fore you  to  sign  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  say,  "Edward,  we  have  a  deal  here.  Do 
you  want  to  go  into  it  or  do  you  not  ?" 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  he  asked  me.    He  asked  me  about  it,  Mr.  Halley. 

68958— 51— pt.  5 29 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Wliat  did  he  ask  you  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Just  like  that.  He  asked  if  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  go  into  that  business,  and  I  said  certainly  I  \^  ould  appreciate  it  if 
he  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  further  discussion  was  there,  anything  besides 
that? 

Mr.  McBRroE.  That  is  about  the  gist  of  it.  You  know,  like  a  father 
would  say  to  his  son,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  very  brief  conversation  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  can't  recall  how  brief  it  was,  Mr.  Halley.  I  mean 
it  wasn't  long.    It  wasn't  an  hourly  affair. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  had  known  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Ragen? 

Mr.  McBride.  Since  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  about  it  at  all  with  Mr.  Ragen  before 
you  purchased  it? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  about  it  to  anybody  but  your  father  be- 
fore you  purchased  it  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  I  didn't;  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  your  father  show  you  any  of  the  financial  docu- 
ments or  balance  sheets? 

Mr.  McBride.  Well,  I  can't  recall  that,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  did,  you  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
them,  I  presume. 

Mr.  McBride.  Well,  I  just  can't  recall  that,  Mr.  Halley.  I  don't 
remember  whether  he  showed  me  that.     That  was  7  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  saw  them,  don't  you  remember  them  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  a  day  came  for  you  to  buy  it.  Where  did  you 
close  the  transaction?     Where  did  papa  take  you  to  close  it? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  father  took  me  to — I  don't  know  where  the  of- 
fice was,  some  office  building  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  wdio  was  there  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  father  was  there,  and  I  think  my  brother,  but  I 
am  not  sure.     I  remember  signing  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  lawyer's  office  he  took  you  to  or  whose  of- 
fice was  it  where  you  closed  out  the  transaction  and  signed  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  believe  it  was  a  lawyer's  office.  Senator. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  lawyer? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  it  was  Miller  &  Hornbeck's 
office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  they  your  counsel  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  handled  it  for  you  in  that  firm  ?  Wlio  was  your 
representative  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  can't  recall,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Certain  papers  were  put  before  you  in  that  office  and 
you  signed  them,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  signed  a  check  for  the  purchase  price,  is  that 
right,  at  that  time  ?     How  did  you  handle  the  money  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  can't  recall,  Mr.  Halley. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  recollection  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No. 

Mr,  Halley.  In  any  event  your  father  gave  you  the  money  and 
you  paid  it  over  to  Mr.  Kagen,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Was  this  in  1943? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  1943. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  borrowed  the  money  from  my  father,  and— yes,  I 
must  have  signed  the  check. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whatever  you  paid,  you  got  from  your  father,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  You  mean  I  borrowed  from  my  father;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  that  date  on  this 

The  Chairman.  You  borrowed  $16,000  from  your  father  to  pay  him 
$16,000  for  a  third  interest? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  think  it  was  $16,060. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sign  a  note  to  your  father  for  that  $16,000 
odd? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  believe  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairjvian.  Did  you  pay  that  note  off? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  note  and  where  are  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  All  the  papers  were  brought  up.  I  believe  the  note 
is  in  his  papers.    I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand  how  one-third  interest  could  be 
sold  to  you  for  $16,000  and  then  you  paid  for  two-thirds  interest 
$304  000. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Off  the  record.  Senator,  just  a  moment.  May  I  try 
to  help  you  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Off  the  record.) . 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  the  fact  is  that  one-third  interest  he 
bought  from  his  father  for  $16,000  in  1943. 

Mr.  McBride.  Excuse  me.  Senator.  I  bought  from  Mr.  Ragen  and 
Ragen,  Jr.  I  didn't  buy  from  my  father.  I  borrowed  the  money 
from  my  father,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  borrowed  the  money  from  your  father. 

Mr.  McBride.  They  took  me  in  as  a  partner. 

The  Chairman.  In  1947,  though,  you  bought  from  the  Ragen  estate 
and  Ragen.  Jr.,  two-thirds  interest,  the  purchase  price  being  $345,000. 
So  on  that  basis  one-third  interest  at  that  time  would  have  been  worth 
$172,500.    Anyway,  Mr.  Kelly  negotiated  it  ?    Is  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Negotiated  the  second,  the  complete  purchase.  The 
first  purchase  I  believe  was  between  my  father  and  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  negotiating  the  purchase 
price  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  paid  what  your  father  told  you  to  pay  i 

Mr.  McBrtoe.  Yes,  sir.    I  took  my  father's— yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  second  sale  you  paid  what  Mr.  Kelly  told  you 

Mr.  McBride.  Whatever  they  reached,  the  agreement  they  reached. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  took  no  part  in  reaching  the  agreement  m  1947  ? 
Mr.McBRmE.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hallicy.  Did  you  fatlier  ever  tell  yon  to  just  listen  to  Mr.  Kelly 
and  do  what  he  said  '. 

J\lr.  INIcBiuDE.  I  can't  recall  that.  You  see,  I  was  at  school  again 
in  11)47. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  school  were  yon  in  ? 

Mr.  McBkide.  I  was  in  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  then  2S  years  old  'I 

Mr.  McBride.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  under  the  law^  fully  responsible  for  all  your 
property  and  all  of  your  acts. 

Mr.  McBride.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  purchased  assets  that  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
on  a  price  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kelly,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McBride.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Completely  on  his  advice,  without  any  check. 

Mr.  McBride.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whoever  told  you  to  listen  to  Mr.  Kelly  and  do  what 
he  said? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  have  known  Mr.  Kelly  since  I  can  remember.  I 
have  always  known  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  repeat,  from  the  day  you  originally  bought  the 
one-third  interest  until  today,  you  have  not  attempted  to  take  any 
action  or  form  any  judgment  or  exercise  any  control  over  Continental 
Press,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McBride.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Halley.  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
through  school  now  and  get  my  education. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  if  somebody  produced 
the  records  of  Continental  Press  before  this  committee,  is  it  O.  K. 
with  you? 

Mr.  McBride.  Certainly,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  only.  Where  did  you  get 
the  $345,000  to  buy  the  remaining  interest? 

Mr.  McBride.  Senator,  that  is  paid  oft'  yearly.  I  still  owe  on  that, 
I  believe  I  still  owe 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  paid  down  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  It  was  spread  out  over  10  years.  It  has  been  paid — 
after  I  pay  the  taxes.  I  think  I  paid  last  year  about  $40,000  or  $48,000. 
It  is  to  be  paid  off  year  by  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  books  will  reflect  it,  but  what  is  the 
income  after  taxes  per  year  usually  from  Continental  Press? 

\\x.  McBride.  About  $180,000  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  $180,000  last  year. 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  or  have  an  interest  in  this  radio  station 
in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Your  father  passed  away  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^Yliere  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  He  lives  in  Cleveland.  He  is  probably  down  at  Pitts- 
burgh right  now.  .    i    q 

The  Chairman.  He  owns  a  radio  station  in  Miami,  doesn  t  he? 

Mr,  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairmax.  Or  has  an  interest  in  one. 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Does  he  own  it  aUogether  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  He  lias  a  part  of  it.  I  believe  he  is  a  partner  in  the 
cab  conii)any  and  also  has  a  part  in  the  radio  station. 

The  Chairmax.  What  business  does  he  have  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  father? 

The  Chairmax.  Yes.  n     ,      ^i       .      ^ 

Mr.  McBride.  He  is  in  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  and  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  and  he  has  real  estate. 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  of  yon  children  are  there  ? 

Mr,  McBride.  Three  children,  Senator. 

The  Chairmax.  Give  their  names  and  ages. 

Mr.  McBride.  Arthur  Bernard  McBride.    He  is  29. 

The  Chairmax.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  INIcBride.  He  works  at  the  cab  company,  sir.  I  have  a  younger 
sister,  24.  Janet  McBride. 

The  Chairmax.  Wliat  does  she  do  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  She  just  finished  school.    She  is  not  doing  anything. 

The  Chairmax.  She  is  not  married  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  then  vou. 

]Mr.  McBride.  Yes.  I  am'  in  the  middle.  My  brother  owns— he 
doesn't  work  at  the  cab  company.    He  owns  part  of  the  cab  company. 

The  Chair:max.  Where  does  he  work  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  My  Dad  gave  him  his  half  interest  in  the  cab  com- 
pany.* So  he  is  in  the  cab  business  in  Cleveland.  He  doesn't  work 
there.    He  owns  part  of  it. 

The  Chairmax.  He  doesn't  work  there  and  he  owns  part  of  it,  but 
does  he  have  any  other  business  ^ 

Mr.  ^IcBride.  He  works  there.  I  mean  I  didn't  mean  he  was  an 
employee.    He  owns  part  and  he  works  there. 

The  Chairmax.  He  is  an  official  of  the  company. 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  What  you  meant  to  say  is  that  he  doesn't  drive  a 
cab  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  McBride.  What  I  meant  was,  wdien  I  sard  he  worked  there  1 
wanted  to  tell  you  he  also  owns  part  of  it. 

The  Chairmax.  He  is  not  just  an  employee,  but  is  an  official  of 
the  company. 

:Mr.  McBride.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  on  this  wire  service? 
Are  you  interested  in  it?     Or  are  you  going  to  practice  law? 

Mr.  McBride.  Senator,  ao:ain  I  am  undecided.  Law^  school  has 
really  been  a  full  job  for  me.  I  went  to  summer  school  again  this 
summer. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  make  pretty  good  grades  down  there? 
■Sir.  :McBride.  Fairly  good,  I  would  say.    I  have  almost  a  B  average. 

The  Chairmax.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  you  have  a  family. 

Mr.  McBride.  A  baby  girl.  We  are  expecting  another  one  m  De- 
cember. 
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Mr,  Robinson.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  McBride,  that  Ragen  ran  the 
business  prior  to  1943  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes ;  the  two  Ragens. 

Mr.  Robinson.  James  Ragen  and  his  son  both  ran  the  business  prior 
to  1943? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  believe  so ;  yes. 

(Witness  conferring  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  last  see  Thomas  F.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  last  saw  my  uncle  at  the  Philadelphia  Eagles- 
Cleveland  Browns  football  game. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlien  was  that,  what  date? 

Mr.  McBride.  September  16. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No  ;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  it  might  be  helpful  to  Mr. 
Robinson  to  say  that  Mr.  Kelly  we  did  not  understand  was  required 
or  desired  by  the  committee  at  this  hearing.  That  is  the  only  reason 
he  isn't  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  know  where  Mr.  Kelly  is  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  don't.  I  think  he  went  to  the  world  series  or 
maybe  the  Browns-Pittsburgh  game. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  available  in  case  we  want  him  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  you  want  him. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  only  reason  he  isn't  here  is  because  we  did  not 
understand  the  committee  wanted  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  wasn't  subpenaed  he  is  not  supposed  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  McBride,  do  you  have  any  competitors  in  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  had  any  competitors  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  believe  there  was  one  in  1946  or  '47. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  that  company  was  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  the  name  of  your  competitor  was  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  tliink  I  just  read  about  it  yesterday,  Trans- 
American. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  ran  that  busmess? 

Mr.  McBride.  Just  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  McBride.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  L.  Stanley  Kahn  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Where  is  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him?  Do  you  know  anyone  by  the 
name  of  L.  Stanley  Kahn  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  can't  place  him, 

Mr.  Robinson.  K-a-h-n. 

Mr.  McBride.  Could  you  tell  me  where  he  resides  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McBride.  No ;  I  don't  believe  I  know  him. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  have  heard  the  name  mentioned. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  he  is? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  was  trying  to  recall  whether  I  know  him  or  not.  i 
have  heard  the  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  works  tor  you « 

Mr.  McBride.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  know.  ,     ■,  ■ 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  made  any  arrangements  for  his  employ- 
ment ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't.  t^  ^r^^    9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  the  salary  is  of  Thomas  h .  Kelly  J 

(Witness  conferring  with  counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  answer,  Mr.  (jallagher. 

Mr  McBride.  I  don't  know  exactljr  what  it  was.  I  know  he  gets- 
there  is  a  bonus,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  percentage  of  the  gross,  the 
gross  income,  the  net  income.  o     at     t. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  his  salary  as  general  manager^     Maybe 

M^McEmde.  V  believe  last  year  he  made  $130,000,  but  it  depends 
upon— part  of  his  salary  depends  upon  the  income  of  the  business. 

Mr  Robinson.  Is  he  paid  a  straight  salary  as  general  manager 
apart  from  any  dividends  or  bonuses  that  he  gets  from  the  company  i 

Mr.  McBride.  I  can't  answer  that.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all.  ,    ,^     ,^-o-i         j        +i 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McBride,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  bar.    We  are  sorry  that  we  delayed  you  here. 

:Mr.  INIcBride.  All  right ;  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  ISIcBride  and  your  counsel,  m  case  we  want  to 
inquire  of  you  further,  the  subpena  we  have  now  served  on  you  will  be 
continuing  so  that  you  will  come  back  to  where  the  committee  is 

without  further  subpena.  .     .     ,.  ^J.^    ^x.     j- 

Mr  Gallagher.  I  might  say.  Senator,  again  m  line  with  the  dis- 
cussion I  had  with  your  counsel,  Mr.  Halley,  if  you  will  just  have  one 
member  of  your  committee  call,  we  will  be  only  too  happy  to  have 
Mr.  ]\IcBride  here. 

(Off  the  record.)  -,     .    a.- 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kutner,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 
Mr.  Kutner.  I  certainly  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LTJIS  KUTNEE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Kutner,  did  you  want  to  make  a  statement  before 
being  questioned?  . 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  should  like  to.  I  prefer  to.  I  refer  to  two  editions 
1  have  in  my  hand  and  to  another  edition  which  I  have  been  reading 
relative  to  some  hallucinatory  reports  that  I  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  dates  of  the  papers  and  the  names  of  the 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  am  reading  now  from  the  Herald  American  last 
night,  yesterday,  the  city  edition,  and  today's  Herald  American.  1 
have  also  seen  references  to  the  same  comment  about  $60,000  figure  m 
other  newspapers. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Kiitner,  let's  get  along. 

What  is  the  comment  yon  have  seen  there  'i    I  don't  know  Avhat  it  is. 

Mr.  Kutner.  It  says  here : 

Committee  investigators  said  they  were  prepared  to  ask  Attorney  Luis  Kutner 
whether  he  received  .$60,000  fee  from  gangster  Harry  Russell  and  other  mobsters 
in  return  for  promises  that  he  would  protect  the  Chicago  underworld  from 
committee  molestation. 

That  I  say  vigorously,  and  with  all  the  heat  I  can  possibly  command, 
is  vicious  and  malicious  and  untrue. 

If  thought  were  given  momentarily  to  Russell's  disclaimer  that  I 
was  ever  his  attorney,  it  is  quite  logical  then  to  conclude  that  no  such 
money  or  any  cent  of  that  amount  of  money  could  have  been  paid  to 
me.  At  no  time  did  Russell  or  any  other  mobster  ever  pay  me  one 
dime. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  relative  to  Russell  which  is  a  sunnnary 
of  my  relations  with  him  leading  up  to  that  well-known  July  8  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  committee,  returning  the  subjDena,  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  me  as  a  courtesy  to  Harry  Russell  to  avoid  embarrassment 
and  publicity. 

Another  statement  which  I  want  categorically  to  refute,  and  this 
I  am  authorized  to  say,  for  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Brantman  about 
that — is  a  statement  that  says  that  Brantman  is  reported  to  have 
stated  in  a  statement  to  John  Boyle  that  I  told  Brantman  and  said, 
"I  can  do  something  for  your  tax  client,  Harry  Russell." 

That  I  am  authorized  to  say  is  also  vicious  and  malicious  and 
untrue. 

The  story  about  my  meeting  Russell  is  this :  About  a  week  or  two 
before  I  met  Russell  in  the  office  of  William  Brantman,  Brantman  was 
in  my  office  discussing  some  case  we  had  together,  and  he  adverted  to 
a  news  report  that  Russell  might  be  called  as  a  witness  before  the 
committee  in  ]\Iiami.  Mv.  Brantman  stated  that  he  knew  Russell 
for  some  time,  that  he  suspected  that  he  would  probably  get  a  call 
from  Russell  because  of  their  friendship,  and  that  if  he  did  and  if 
Ruasell  wanted  a  lawyer,  he  would  let  me  know. 

About  June  28  or  29,  just  prior  to  the  long  week  end  of  that  July 
4,  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  Brantman  to  my  office.  He  asked  me 
if  I  could  come  over.  I  did  go  over  there  in  about  25  minutes  or  so, 
and  there  I  met  Russell  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Brantman  stated, 
"This  is  Harry  Russell."  I  said  yes,  "I  am  reading  about  you.  Mr. 
Russell,  in  the  papers." 

Mr.  Brantman  stated  : 

Russell  expects  to  be  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Senate  Crime  Committee 
and  he  wants  to  know  as  to  his  rights  and  also  if  anything  could  be  done  to  avoid 
embarrassujent  and  publicity  about  a  subpena  being  served  upon  him. 

I  told  Russell  and  Brantman  at  that  time  that  I  was  aware  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  Velie,  who  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  object 
purpose,  and  scope  of  the  committee,  and  I  would  call  him  and  tell 
him  of  Russell's  desire  to  come  forward  and  tell  all. 

I  mentioned  Velie's  name  in  Russell's  presence.  There  was  no 
secret  about  it.  I  also  told  Russell  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
him  to  come  forward  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence,  and  it 
would  do  him  a  lot  of  o;ood.     I  also  told  him  that  he  miaht  run  from 
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the  subpena,  but  couldn't  hide,  that  anybody  who  did  in  my  opinion 
was  a  jerk. 

Russell  stated : 

Well,  it  was  a  known  secret  as  to  his  activities  with  the  S.  &  G.,  but  because 
he  had  a  daughter  aged  20  and  a  daughter  aged  10  he  wanted  to  avoid  publicity. 

Then  I  went  through  you  might  say  the  routine  of  advising  him  as 
to  his  constitutional  rights.  I  made"'  it  very  clear  to  Russell  that  in 
order  to  claim  the  privilege  of  self-incrimination,  he  must  specify 
incrimination  of  a  Federal  violation.  Otherwise,  in  my  opinion  it 
wasn't  a  good  privilege.  I  underscored  that  time  and  again.  Then 
Russell  adverted  to  his  activities  which  I  believe  is  privileged,  and 
I  mentioned  to  him  that  if  he  felt  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would 
incriminate  himself  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  violation,  he  could  invoke 
it,  but  to  make  a  blanket  privilege  request  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Then  Russell  asked  me  if  I  would  follow  his  hearings  through  to 
a  conclusion.  In  other  words,  he  had  to  appear  in  Washington  and 
he  had  to  appear  in  Miami.     I  said,  ''Yes.  I  would." 

Then  Russell  stated,  'T  suppose  this  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money." 
I  said,  'T  hear  you  talking.     What  have  you  got  in  mind  V 
He  said,  "What  do  you  think  it  will  take  ?" 
I  said,  "Keep  on  talking." 

INIr.  Russell  said,  "Will  it  take  $25,000"  and  I  didn't  say  a  word. 
"Will  it  take  50."  I  didn't  say  a  word.  Then  Brantman  broke  in  and 
s<aid,  he  saw  me  smiling,  and  he  said,  "This  chaj)  doesn't  have  the 
money  he  is  supposed  to  have.    What  do  you  have  in  mind?" 

"Ten  thousand  plus  my  expenses  to  follow  it  through  to  a  conclusion, 
traveling  expenses  and  so  on." 

I  said,  "Are  von  prepared  to  pay  me  a  retainer  ? " 
He  turned  to  Brantman  and  said,  "Will  you  tell  him  that  I  am 
reliable  f 

Brantman  said,  "I  have  known  this  guy  for  some  time.  Go  along 
with  him.    See  what  vou  can  do.'' 

Then  Russell  stated  that  he  was  going  on  a  long  week  end  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  that  I  should  see  what  I  could  do  in  the  meantime,  and  I  left. 
That  same  afternoon  I  telephoned  Mr.  Velie  to  New  York  and  I 
told  him  that  I  had  met  Russell,  that  he  wanted  to  come  forward  and 
speak  up,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  break  for  an  important  guy 
in  my  opinion  to  come  out  and  tell  what  he  knew.  I  told  him  Russell's 
particular  condition  for  coming  forward  to  avoid  embarrassment,  and 
could  we  arrange  to  have  the  subpena  sent  to  my  office.  Mr.  Velie 
stated  that  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 

Xext  thing  I  knew  was  a  phone  call  from  Mr.  Halley.  I  told  hnn 
what  Russell  had  jn  mind.  The  question  was,  when  could  I  get  hold 
of  Russell  and  bring  him  to  Xew  York  or  to  Washington,  whichever 
might  be  arranged.  I  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  will  talk  to  a  chap  who 
brought  him  to  me  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do." 

Over  that  week  end,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  Mr.  Brantman 
could  not  locate  Mr.  Russell.  i         i         it 

I  was  in  communication  with  Mr.  Velie  during  the  week  end,  and  i 
believe  he  in  turn  was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Halley. 

The  first  tentative  date  would  be  on  a  Monday.    That  was  the  day 
before  Julv  4.     But  we  couldn't  contact  Russell.     Then  I  told  Mr. 
Velie  to  contact  Mr.  Halley  and  tell  him  that  at  the  first  chance  we 
could  get  we  would  dig  up  Russell. 
Russell  didn't  come  back  to  town 
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Mr.  Halley.  Pardon  me.    Did  you  tell  Mr.  Velie  at  that  time  that 
you  understood  that  Russell  was  in  Wisconsin  with  Ralph  Capone? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right;  that  is  correct.    I  know  you  are  rushed 
for  time  here.    I  want  to  cooperate  as  best  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Kutner,  if  you  would  summarize  it 
us  briefly  as  possible,  because  we  do  have  to  leave  on  a  5  o'clock  plane. 
We  will  be  back  in  about  10  or  12  days,  and  anything  that  is  un- 
finished we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  testify  further  then. 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  do  think 

The  Chairman.  You  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  do  think,  Senator,  that  in  fairness  to  me  this  gra- 
tuitous ex  parte  statement 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  go  on  with  your  experience  about 
Russell  and  then  we  will  come  back  to  this  gratuitous  statement. 

Mr.  Kutner.  Then,  I  think  the  next  time  I  talked  to  Russell  was 
on  a  Thursday  when  he  came  back  from  Wisconsin.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Brantman  and  I  were  trying  to  locate  him.  We  had  a  lead  to  the 
Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago,  which  we  thought  is  where  he  stayed. 
I  believe  Mr.  Brantman  tried  to  locate  him  at  several  places.  Russell 
came  in,  said  he  was  out  of  town  longer  than  he  expected  to  be,  and 
I  told  him  that  I  talked  with  Mr.  Veli^e  and  with  Mr.  Halley  and  that 
the  subpena  could  be  sent  to  my  office. 

I  said,  "Now,  Russell,  what  do  you  have  in  mind  talking  about? 
Let's  go  over  it  now." 

So  he  began  to  review  his  life's  history  and  he  began  to  discuss  how 
he  got  into  S.  &  G.  That  took  an  hour  or  two,  probably.  Then  we 
adjourned,  and  the  next  morning— by  the  way,  all  this  time  this  was 
with  Brantman  being  present.  At  no  time  did  I  see  Russell  alone, 
at  any  time. 

Then  I  said  to  Russell,  he  had  put  me  in  rather  an  embarrassing 
position ;  I  had  w^orked  on  his  matter  for  some  time  and  had  arranged 
what  he  desired.  Then  on  Friday  I  talked  to  Russell  again  and  at  that 
point  in  the  morning  he  was  completely  agreeable  to  going  forward 
with  his  particular  understanding,  you  might  say. 

Then  he  left.  He  came  back  about  2  o'clock  and  said  he  was  thinking 
it  over,  that  he  felt  that  they  should  know  what  he  was  going  to  do; 
that  they  should  not  get  any  misunderstanding  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do. 

I  said,  "You  can  talk  to  whoever  you  please.  You  are  going  to 
testify  and  tell  the  truth,  which  is  important.  No  daydreams  and 
nothing  else." 

So  he  said,  "I  have  to  make  a  call,"  and  he  made  a  call. 
Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  To  Jake  Guzik.     That  is  what  he  stated. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  make  it  from  your  office  ? 
Mr.  Kutner.  My  office.    He  used  my  phone,  right  behind  me. 
Mr.  Halley.  He  dialed  it  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Yes.  Then  he  mentioned  him.  He  asked  to  see  little 
Jake. 

He  came  back  I  would  say  around  4  or  4 :  30  and  he  was  agitated. 
I  said,  "Well,  the  die  is  cast.  I  expect  the  subpena  tomorrow  morning 
in  my  office." 

During  that  day,  I  believe,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Halley  and  mentioned  the 
fact  that  I  had  not  yet  gotten  the  subpena,  and  I  was  advised  it  would 
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be  mailed  out  that  day  air  mail  special,  that  I  would  get  it  the  first 
thing  Saturday  morning.  ,  „    -r      n    i  i  • 

Russell  said  at  that  time,  "I  want  to  think  it  over. '  I  called  him  a 
rather  emphatic  fool,  that  here  we  had  declared  ourselves  as  to  his 
intention  and  that  he  was  going  to  hurt  his  chances  of  helping  himself. 

Then  he  said,  "I  will  see  you  tomorrow  morning."  I  said,  "Look, 
my  office  is  closed  on  a  Saturday.  We  just  don't  work  on  a  Saturday. 
But  for  you  I  will  open  it  up,  because  I  expect  the  subpena." 

So  we  had  a  time  set,  10  o'clock.  I  told  my  secretary  to  come  into 
the  office  at  10  o'clock.  INIr.  Brantman  and  I  would  meet  Russell  there 
at  10  o'clock.  I  got  there  about  a  quarter  of  10  and  met  Brantman 
there,  and  my  girl  was  there.    At  10  o'clock  Russell  didn't  appear. 

I  didn't  receive  the  subpena  in  the  first  mail.  Then  I  telephoned 
Washington  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Halley,  and  said  I  did  not  receive  the 
subpena.  I  was  advised  that  it  went  out,  that  either  the  secretary 
or  somebody  took  the  letter  to  the  airport  for  mailing.  I  told  him  1 
would  stand  by  to  get  the  subpena. 

We  waited  until  approximately  10 :  30,  and  Russell  didn't  appear. 
I  telephoned  the  hotel  in  Brantman's  presence,  and  I  told  him— 
pardon  me.  On  that  Friday  he  was  talking  about,  the  reason  why 
he  wanted  to  think  it  over  was  because  he  didn't  want  a  Bmaggio  deal. 
I  said  he  was  looking  under  the  bed  for  shadows.  That  is  why  they 
had  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  testify  to,  "they"  always  being 
in  italics  and  underscored.  .         -r      •  i   uttt 

I  telephoned  Russell  at  10 :  30  Saturday  morning.  I  said.  We  are 
waiting  here  for  you.  Wliere  are  you?"  He  said,  "I  am  a  little  de- 
layed. Have  you  got  the  subpena?"  I  said,  "Not  yet,  but  I  expect 
it  momentarily."     He  said,  "All  right,  I  will  be  over."       ^       ^        „ 

The  subpena  arrived  around  11  o'clock,  special  to  my  office.  Russell 

didn't  appear.  -,      •  i   u-r  i  ^       j 

At  about  11 :  20  he  called  up,  by  the  way,  and  said,  "I  am  delayed. 
Have  you  got  it?"  I  said,  "Yes,  it  is  on  my  desk  waiting  for  you.  I 
am  going  to  serve  it  on  you  and  send  a  copy  back  to  Washington  to 

complete  service."  „      ^     ■,  -,  j_     i 

Then  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  do.  What  I  told  you  yesterday 
worries  me.    I  may  have  to  take  my  chances." 

I  said,  "Don't  be  a  fool.  It  is  here.  Go  down  and  tell  your  story 
and  get  it  over  with.    Get  it  behind  you." 

He  said,  "I  am  coming  right  over."  n  j-j   ,4. 

We  waited  until  1  o\lock,  Brantman  and  I,  and  Russell  didnt 

appear.  ,,     tt  n       xi.  i. 

I  then  telephoned  Washington  and  reported  to  Mr.  Halley  that 
Russell  didn't  appear,  and  what  to  do  with  the  subpena.  Mr.  Halley 
sugo-ested  that  I  write  a  letter,  returning  the  subpena  and  stating  the 
reas'ons  why  Russell  didn't  accept  it.    This  I  did  in  about  eight  lines. 

From  that  day  I  have  never  talked  with  nor  heard  from  Russell. 
I  have  not  received  one  penny,  et  cetera. 

I  went  down  to  Miami  and  accepted  service  of  the  subpena  there. 
I  was  not  called  as  a  witness.  The  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Halley 
was  released  without  my  permission;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  because  it  was  the 

truth.  ,  ,  ^  1 

About  a  week  or  two  later,  Russell  issued  a  statement  or  a  telegram 
to  the  press,  that  I  was  never  his  lawyer  and  that  I  was  an  agent  for 
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the  Senate  Crime  Committee.  When  I  read  that  statement,  I  pre- 
pared a  page  and  a  qnarter  statement  which  indicates  my  reaction 
to  it,  and  after  I  had  gotten  a  call  from  the  Herald  American,  who 
claimed  they  had  ""discovered"  Harry  liussell. 

With  yonr  permission.  Senator  and  the  committee 

The  Chair.man.  Do  you  want  to  treat  it  as  read  in  the  record  at 
this  point,  and  you  read  any  part  of  it  yon  want  to? 

Mr.  KuTNEK.  I  can  shorten  it.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record,  if  you 
like.  It  is  dated  July  21.  It  was  about  10  days  later.  I  say  this,  it 
w^ill  take  me  just  2  minutes  to  go  through  it.     May  I  ? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  KuTNER  (reading)  : 

I  have  read  with  some  boredom  Harry  Russell's  frenzied  and  frightened  text 
of  the  telegram  which  he  is  purported  to  have  sent  to  Senator  Kefauver,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  Investigating  Interstate  Crime. 

I  note  that  he  hysterically  disclaims  the  truth  of  the  stories  referring  to  his 
failure  to  appear  before  the  Senate  committee  in  Miami. 

Curiously,  he  now  desires  to  communicate  with  the  Senate  committee  since 
he  was  suddenly  "found"  by  the  Herald  American. 

I  would  rather  say  Harry  Russell  has  "found""  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing, 
if  not  awkward  position. 

When  he  consulted  me  on  .June  28,  by  arrangement  with  a  mutual  friend  of 
ours,  he  knew  then  that  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  desired  his  presence 
in  Miami  to  question  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  gambling  that  had  interstate 
scope. 

In  the  presence  of  this  mutual  friend  he  inquired  as  to  his  rights  and  he  was 
advised  that  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  was  not  a  witch  hunt  but  a  competent 
and  intelligent  inquiry  toward  the  end  of  ascertaining  the  organ  extremities  of 
organized  crime. 

He  was  further  advised  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  committee  and  its  counsel 
were  learned  lawyers  and  would  certainly  respect  his  constitutional  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  if  Russell  desired  to  invoke  it. 

Russell  specilically  requested  and  authorized  me  to  indicate  to  the  committee 
that  he  was  willing  to  testify  but  he  wanted  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to 
himself  and  family  of  having  the  United  States  marshal  hunt  him  to  serve  a 
subpena. 

He  further  stated  that  he  was  taking  the  long  .July  4  holiday  In  AVisconsin 
and  would  return  to  Chicago  on  July  5,  and  in  the  meantime  I  should  see  what 
I  could  do. 

He  fuither  assured  me  that  he  was  aware  that  legal  fees  would  be  paid 
and  he  turned  to  this  mutual  friend  for  confirmati((n  as  to  his  reliability. 

Being  so  authorized,  I  advised  the  committeo  of  Russell's  desire. 

On  July  7  Russell  appeared  in  my  office  and  in  the  presence  of  this  mutual 
friend  discussed  his  intended  testimony. 

After  2  hours  of  discussion  he,  Russell,  stated  that  he  wanted  to  confer  with 
certain  persons  so  they  would  know  what  he  was  doing  and  in  that  way  he  might 
aA-old  being  misunderstood  by  these  people  and  thus  avoid  a  Rinaggio  deal. 

We  resumed  our  conferences  at  2  p.  m.  and  adjourned  at  4  :  .30  p.  m.  with  an 
appointment  being  made  for  another  meeting  Saturday  morning. 

During  the  Friday  afternoon  discussion  Russell  appeared  quite  apjn'ehensive 
and  indicated  a  change  of  mind  about  testifying  in  view  of  BInaggio's  case  his- 
tory. However,  he  said  he  would  sleep  on  it  overnight  and  see  men  the  following 
morning. 

On  Saturday  morning  one-half  hour  beyond  the  appointed  time.  Russell  tele- 
phoned and  I  advised  him  that  a  subpena  would  arrive  in  my  office  that  morning 
calling  for  his  appearance  in  Miami  on  July  l.S. 

He  stated  he  would  come  over  to  the  office  riglit  away. 

Our  mutual  friend — 

I  use  the  word  "mutual  friend"  just  out  of  respect  for  this  person — 

and  I  waited  for  Russell  until  1  p.  m.  and  he  failed  to  appear. 

In  the  jiresence  of  this  mutual  fi'iend  I. dictated  a  short  letter  addressed  to  the 
Crime  Committee  returning  the  subpena. 
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Russell  states  in  his  telegram  that  it  is  untrue  he  feared  facing  the  committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  crawfish  on  paying  a 
fee.  maybe  he  knows  the  answer  why  he  didn't  appear  when  he  knew  he  was 
wanted.  , 

Obviously,  the  statement  being  an  unqualitied  lie  and  the  product  of  second- 
guessing  by  a  carbuncle  brain,  he  is  trying  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  weak  expla- 
nation as  to  why  he  failed  to  accejit  service  of  the  subpena  which  he  knew  was 
being  forwarded"  to  me  as  a  courtesy  and  convenience  to  him. 

I  was  subpenaed  to  appear  in  Miami  Itut  did  not  testify.  I  did  not  issue  any 
release  to  the  press  nor  did  I  authorize  the  committee  in  making  public  my  lettei-. 

It  was  their  decision  to  which  I  have  no  objection  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  true 
statement  of  fact. 

In  fact,  as  I  told  Russell,  all  of  the  persons  who  know  they  are  being  wanted 
should  come  forward  to  testify  and  still  invoke  their  constitutional  guaranty 
against  self-incrimination  if  they  wanted  to. 

They  may  run  from  a  subpena  now.  but  they  should  realize  they  cannot  hide, 
and  in  time  the  fact-finding  inquiry  by  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  will  be  helpful 
in  the  legal  functioning  of  a  democracy. 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  KcTXER,  Tliis  was  prepared  on  July  21,  Senator. 

I  think  \Yliere  this  halhicination  came  out  directed  to  me,  it  has 
created  a  very  duliious  o]:)inion  of  me.  For  over  20  years  I  have 
fought  for  due  process  of  law  and  have  fought  for  the  underdog. 
More  than  half  of  my  practice  has  been  on  a  charity  basis.  I  repre- 
sented hundreds,  if  not  more  than  2,000,  indigent  prisoners  at  my  own 
expense. 

Questions  are  raised  as  to  my  so-called  lavish  offices  which  are 
recent.  I  have  been  there  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half.  Question 
was  raised  as  to  my  new  home  recently  reported  to  have  been  bought. 
That  was  bought  8  months  ago.     And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  point  is  that  all  kinds  of  innuendo  that  I  am  a  mobsters"  counsel, 
and  that  I  have  some  particular  mysterious  source  of  income.  I  am 
prepared  to  reveal  my  gross  income  which  I  took  off  my  returns,  which 
are  sustained  by  my  records.     Do  you  want  to  hear  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  *  Yes. 

Mr.  KuTNER.  In  1949,  gross  income  of  $70,000;  in  1948,  $74,000; 
in  1947,  $18,000 :  in  1946,  $16,000.  These  are  just  arbitrary  figures  at 
that  point.    Sixteen-plus  or  sixteen-minus.    1945,  $16,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  $74,000  and  that  $70,000  is  a  lot  of 
money,  Mr.  Kutner. 

Mr.  Kutner.  Those  are  the  fees  I  received  representing  people  m 
income-tax  cases.  They  were  very  substantial  cases.  I  did  a  lot  of 
work,  it  was  day  and  night.  And  the  clients  paid  the  fee.  They  were 
able  to  afford  it.  ... 

In  cases  where  people  can  afford  big  fees  and  are  willing  to  pay  it, 
I  have  no  reluctance  to  accept  it ;  because  that  pays  for  my  so-called 
charitv  program.    I  call  it  my  poor  man's  justice  program. 

On  my  books,  they  are  credited  to  the  proper  file.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it. 

I  do'think  that  I  will  desire,  in  fact  request,  that  this  committee 
clarify  this  mysterious  $60,000  being  vicious  and  untrue,  and  the  fact 
that  Drury  ever  met  Russell  and  Brantman  and  I  together.  That  is 
an  astounding  figment  of  daydreaming. 

I  have  talked  to  Brantman,  whether  he  made  that  statement.  He 
says  it  is  totally  the  bunk.    So  I  am  authorized  to  repeat  that. 

'We  never  mentioned  Russell  to  Drury  and  Connelly,  nor  did  Drury 
and  Connelly  ever  mention  Russell  in  my  presence. 
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This  attempt  to  try  and  link  up  Russell  and  Drury  is  romantic  class 
B  serial  stult'. 

I  will  answer  any  question  on  Kussell  you  desire  me  to  answer,  and 
I  will  refer  to  the  Drury  thing  if  you  w^ant  me  to. 

As  to  Drury,  I  have  a  very  detailed  statement  as  to  the  important  se- 
quence of  days  which  led  up  to  his  murder. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Brantman  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  W'ould  say  between  12  and  16  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  business  dealings  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind? 

Mr.  Kutner.  He  has  represented  me,  and  he  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether on  several  cases.  I  have  also  represented  him  on  his  own  per- 
sonal legal  matters. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  represent  you  or  work  with  you  on  any  of  the 
tax  cases  you  had  in  1948  and  1949  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you.  name  any  clients  from  whom  you  re- 
ceived fees  of  $10,000  or  more,  in  the  years  1948  and  1949  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Yes.  Clarence  Hennan.  And  I  had  from  Clarence 
Hennan  in  1948  a  fee  of  $60,000,  and  in  1949  he  paid  me  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  fee  did  you  pay  Brantman  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Brantman  did  not  work  on  the  Hennan  case  up  to  the 
conclusion.  He  dropped  out  of  the  case  after  a  month  or  two  of  pre- 
liminary discussion.    I  retained  another  accountant,  Julius  M.  Bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  fee  did  you  pay  Brantman  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  believe  he  got  possibly,  for  the  early  discussions,  a 
thousand  or  possibly  not  more  than  $2,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  clients  did  you  have  from  whom  you  re- 
ceived fees  in  excess  of  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Well,  there  were  several  fees,  I  believe — oh,  yes.  Let's 
make  it  $7,000,  because  I  can't  think  offhand  of  other  fees.  I  recall 
getting  $7,500. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  From  Louis  Rosenthal.  He  was  indicted  for  mail 
fraud.     The  case  is  still  pending. 

There  are  fees  totalling  that  amount,  a  thousand  and  two  thousand 
back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  suggest  to  Brantman  that  you  could  be  help- 
ful to  Russell,  or  did  he  first  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  The  discussion  of  Russell,  as  I  mentioned,  occurred 
in  this  casual  way  by  Russell's  name  appearing  in  the  paper,  and 
Brantman  mentioned  that  Russell  probably  would  be  calling  me. 
At  no  time  did  I  telephone  Brantman  and  mention  Russell  or  that  I 
could  help  Russell ;  at  no  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  discussing  the  fee,  you  say  you  suggested  a  fee  of 
$10,000? 

Mr.  Kutner.  After  I  was,  you  might  say,  trying  to  feel  out  Russell, 
got  in  mind?"  He  knew  I  was  kidding  him  along.  He  said,  $10,000 
Brantman  saw  I  was  sort  of  half  smiling,  and  I  said,  "What  have  you 
plus  my  expenses. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  any  figure  mentioned  on  the  expenses?  Any 
maximum  figure? 
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Mr.  KuTNER.  No,  not  a  bit.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  Rus- 
sell asked  me  to  estimate  it.  I  said,  "This  is  a  wild  guess.  It  might 
be  $2,000,  $3,000,  maybe  $4,000  altogether." 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Halley,  that  I  have  never  seen  or  even  read  an 
abstract  or  a  copy  of  Russell's  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  mention  made  of  any  sum,  such  as 
$25,000  or  $50,000? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  That  came  from  him.  He  said,  "Will  it  take  25?" 
And  I  kept  on  smiling.  "Would  it  take  50?"  Then  Brantman  said, 
"This  guy  hasn't  got  that  kind  of  money." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  talking  at  that  time  about  your  fee  or 
about  expense  money  ? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  Fees. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  was  Russell  doing  that  talking  ? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  Russell  was  doing  that,  that  is  right,  trying  to  see 
what  I  had  in  mind.     Actually,  it  was  $10,000  plus  expenses.     It  came 
to  that  conclusion. 

Mr,  Halley.  Was  there  ever  any  discussion  that  if  you  had  certain 
money  in  addition  to  the  fee,  you  could  "do  something"  for  Russell  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  untrue,  and  it  is  silly.  Russell  dreamed  that 
up,  frankly. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  came  to  Florida  in  response  to  a  telephone  call  ? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  A  subpena  was  served  upon  you  ? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  appeared  in  the  courtroom  ready  to  testify? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  what  subject  were  you  told  you  would  have  to 
testify? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  think  I  have  an  outline  of  my  intended  testimony 
with  me,  a  statement  which  was  prepared  which  would  cover  my 
testimony  there. 

Mr,  Halley.  You  balked  at  some  of  that  testimony,  is  that  right? 
Mr,  KuTNER,  I  balked  at  some  of  the  privileged  testimony  as  a  law- 
yer has  a  right  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  intimate  details  Russell 
disclosed  to  me. 

Mr,  Halley,  You  had  given  some  very  detailed  information  about 
the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate,  is  that  right  ? 
Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had,  in  fact,  told  me  that  Russell  was  to  pay 
his  share  to  Fischetti  in  Chicago,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  said  that  Russell  was  Fischetti's  boy.  That  was  my 
language. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  not  tell  me  on  the  telephone  that  whatever 
profits  Russell  made  weren't  to  be  his,  but  were  to  go  to  Fischetti  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr,  KuTNER.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr,  Halley.  Is  it  possible  that  you  might  have  said  that? 
Mr.  KuTNER,  Mr.  Halley,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  said  that,  no, 
because  I  remember  very  clearly  mentioning  that  Russell  was,  in  my 
opinion,  I  said  at  that  time,  from  my  experience  around  the  town,  that 
he  was  Accardo's  boy  and  Fischetti's  boy, 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  the  S.  &  G.  members, 
before  each  season,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Miami  Beach  Police 
Department  on  how  many  arrests  they  would  take  ? 
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Ml-.  KuTNEK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  much  tliey  would  pay  in  total  fines  from  the 
arrests? 

Mr.  KuTNEK.  I  said  to  you  sometime  in  November  or  October  they 
agree  as  to  how  many  arrests  they  would  stand  for  during  the  season, 
and  agree  as  to  the  total  amount  of  fines. 

]\rr.  Halley.  You  claimed  that  that,  and  a  great  deal  of  additional 
information  you  gave  me,  were  privileged  communications  from  a 
client,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Under  the  pressure  of,  I  will  say,  in  effect  asserting 
to  you  that  I  would  question  you  about  these  things,  I  was  attempting 
to  get  you  to  agree  to  give  certain  testimony  which  is  summarized  in  a 
written  statement  which  was  dictated  to  a  stenographer,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Yes.  I  don't  think  that  the  privileged  stuff  is  in  this 
statement.    I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  We  were  trying  to  exclude  from  the 
statement  the  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  balking  at  even  some  of  the  material  in  the 
statement? 

Mr,  KuTNER.  Yes ;  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  remember  we  had  an  extended 

Mr.  KuTNER,  I  felt  I  was  his  lawyer  at  the  time,  and  that  the  stuff 
he  had  given  me  was  sort  of  privileged. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  had  an  extended  and  almost  acrimonious  dispute 
in  front  of  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  was  enthusiastic  and  acrimonious, 

Mr,  Halley,  An  enthusiastic  dispute? 

Mr,  Kutner.  Yes. 

Mr,  Halley,  Finally,  you  agreed  you  would  testify,  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Kutner,  Yes. 

Mr,  Halley.  It  was  in  particular  wdth  reference  to  Harry  Russell's 
being  a  participant  in  the  S.  &  G,  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Kutner.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley,  Do  you  recall  being  in  the  courtroom  the  next 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  were  in  the  back  of  the  courtroom  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  was  in  the  back  of  the  courtroom  waiting. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  morning,  an  accountant  got  on  the  witness 
stand  and  testified  that  Harry  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  S.  &  G,? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Furman,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  remember  my  signaling  to  you  that  you  could  go, 
once  that  information  was  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  remember  also  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  remained  under  subpena,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Halley.  Do  you  know  anybody  by  the  name  of  Stolar  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Lou  Stolar? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr,  Kutner.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with  him  concerning 
this  investigation  ? 

Mr,  Kutner.  No. 
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Mr.  Halley.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  know. 

Mr  KuTNER.  I  think  the  night  before  I  left  for  Miami,  I  had  gone 
to  a  country  club  dinner  and  Lou  Stolar  was  there.  I  mentioned  1 
was  under  subpena  at  the  Senate  Crime  Committee,  and  I  was  going  to 

appear  there.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  other  discussion  ^ 

:Mr.  KuTNER.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  sitting  around,  bid  Luck- 
man  and  other  people  were  sitting  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  represent  yourself  as  having  any  particular 
influence  with  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Positive.  •    n  i  o 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  anybody  by  the  name  of  Friedlob? 

Mr.  KuTXER.  Fred  Friedlob? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Yes.  .  ■,    .  ■ 

Uv.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with  him  concerning 

this  committee  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Never.  •    n  i  q 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Friedlob  i 

Mr.  KuTNER,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  her  name  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  June  Friedlob. 

Mr.  Halley.  She  goes  under  the  name  of  June  Treavers  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  That  was  her  old  stage  name ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with  her  concerning  this 

committee?  ,    ,      „  ^        ^  i  -, 

Mr.  KuTNER.  No,  never.  I  mentioned  the  fact,  when  her  uncles 
name  was  mentioned,  Joe  Gravener,  we  discussed  his  situation  with 
Shamus  Dobkin,  and  then  Gravener  called  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  tell  her  about  Gravener  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  said  according  to  the  reports,  Gravener  and  Shamus 
Dobkin,  and  all  the  other  people  mentioned  in  the  whole  list,  might 
be  questioned. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  reports  did  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Kutxer.  Newspaper  reports. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  newspaper  did  you  see  that  list  in  ? 

Mr.  Kutxer.  I  believe  it  might  have  been  any  number  of  papers, 

one  of  them.  ,  , 

Mr.  Halley.  I  would  like  to  know  m  what  new^spaper  you  saw  the 
name  of  Gravener  as  somebody  who  might  be  called  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Kutxer.  It  might  have  been  the  News,  I  believe.  It  might 
have  been  some  other  paper.  I  recall  seeing  it  in  the  paper.  In  fact, 
June  Friedlob  and  I  discussed  several  times  Joe  Gravener  s  activities. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  activities? 

Mr.  Kutxer.  That  he  was  a  book. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  he  had  a  hand  book? 

Mr.  Kutxer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

68958 — 51-^pt.  5 30 
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Mr.  KuTNER.  Well,  that  he  had  a  lay-off,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  This  I  didn't  cret  from  her.  I  got  this  from  Bill 
Drury  about  Joe  Gravener  and  Shamus  Dobkin. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Beinw  bookies  here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Here  in  Chicago,  and  that  Joe  Gravener  was  probably 
one  of  the  important  lay-off  guys  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  go  ahead.  Your  answer  is  more  important  than 
my  question. 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Drury  at  that  time  was  preparing  a  rather  lengthy 
list  of  the  persons  he  thought  might  be  questioned  by  this  committee, 
and  that  we  discussed  a  number  of  people,  including  Gravener  and 
Dobkin,  Accardo,  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  considering  talking  to  the  people  on  that 
list  with  reference  to  possibly  representing  them? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  talk  to  June  Treavers  about  representing 
Gravener  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Not  about  representing  him  at  all.  I  said  to  her,  "He 
probably  is  going  to  be  called  one  of  these  days,"  and  I  think  she 
replied,  in  substance,  "If  he  is,  he  certainly  ought  to  talk  with  you." 
I  said,  "That  is  up  to  you." 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  given  her  the  impression  that  you  had  any 
special  knowledge  or  influence  in  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  should  he  certainly  talk  to  you  if  he  was  going 
to  be  called  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Around  this  city,  I  have  had  a  fair  degree  of  success 
due  to  hard  work,  I  suppose,  and  a  lot  of  original  planning  in  law- 
suits, and  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  there  any  other  people  to  whom  you  have  talked 
about  the  possibility  of  representing  them  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  in  the  New  York  City 
area  with  prospective  clients  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Prospective  clients  ?     No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  people  whom  you  believed  might  be  called  before 
this  committee? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Yes.  There  is  a  chap  from  Miami.  I  was  in  New 
York  at  the  time,  and  a  man  I  had  met  in  Miami  when  I  was  around 
the  Miami  committee,  saw  the  name  in  the  paper,  and  so  on.  His 
name,  I  believe,  was  Rosenfeld  from  Rhode  Island.  I  believe  I  tele- 
phoned to  you  that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  called  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  called  your  office,  Mr.  Halley,  and  tried  to  locate  you. 
You  called  me  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  you  made  a  frantic  call  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  wouldn't  use  the  word  "frantic"  call. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  sufficiently  frantic  so  that  my  secretary  pursued 
me  to  Atlantic  City  with  information  that  you  were  calling  on  a  life 
and  death  matter.     Is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  No  ;  I  think  that  dramatic  description  doesn't  apply. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  certainly  was.  You  were  about  to  leave  for  Europe, 
weren't  you  ? 
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Mr.  KuTNER.  I  wanted  to  get  information  to  you  tliat  Rosenfeld 

wanted  to  see  you.  ,  £  m  •     4.    ^  ^^  7 

Mr.  Halley.  That  you  were  gonig  to  bring  Kosenleld  m  to  talki 

Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  since  then  approached  me  with  regard 

to  Rosenfeld? 
Mr.  KuTXER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  not?  .  •    w    1       ^ 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  have  not  had  the  occasion  to.     I  have  tried  to  locate 

you  here  in  Chicago  2  weeks  ago.  ,  -r^  i  /^         n 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wrote  me  a  letter  about  Drury  and  Connelly. 
Mr.  KuTNER.  That  is  right.  ,      . -o         .  1  ■, 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  nothing  m  that  letter  about  Kosenleld,  was 

there  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  say  to  Rosenfeld  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  To  Rosenfeld  ?  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  arrange 
for  him  to  meet  you.    I  said  I  thought  I  could.    That  was  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  That  I  knew  you.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  intimate  that  your  acquaintance  with  me  was 
anything  except  the  very  professional  acquaintance  of  having  dis- 
cussed the  Russell  matter  with  me  ?  .  ,  x      0 

Mr.  Kutner.  You  mean  beyond  that  point  did  I  go « 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kutner.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  Halley.  Y^ou  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  No.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  with  anybody  else  m  or 
around  New  York  or  when  you  were  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Kutner.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  n     i  - 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  any  other  persons  present  when  you  talked  to 

Rosenfeld?  .       .  nr  •  ^  ..i 

Mr.  Kutner.  He  was  down  at  Miami  and  I  was  m  my  room  at  the 

time.     No.  ,        -,     -,        o 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  him  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  On  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  call  you  or  did  you  call  him  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  A  call  came  in  from  Miami  through  a  chap  named 
Tubbins,  whom  I  had  met,  who  owns  a  drug  store  down  there  Then 
he  put  this  chap  on  the  telephone.  He  had  gotten  word  from  his  oflice 
in  Rhode  Island  that  he  was  being  looked  for,  and  to  check  and  hnd 
out  if  that  was  the  Senate  Crime  Committee. 

I  did  ask  you  whether  you  were  going  into  Providence  or  Hhode 
Island  at  the  time.     You  said  not  at  this  time,  but  you  might  possibly. 

I  asked  you  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  him  to  return  home 
without  being  served  with' a  subpena,  and  you  said  "Yes." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  construe  that  to  mean  we  were  looking  tor 
Rosenfeld,  did  you  ? 

Mr  Halley*.  You  know  that  I  had  never  heard  of  Rosenfeld  be- 
fore you  called.  You  knew  that.  Did  you  intimate  to  Rosenfeld  that 
this  committee  was  looking  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  No. 
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Mr.  Hallfa'.  Yon  did'not  ? 

Mr.  Kutnp:r.  No;  of  course  not.     What  happened  was  this, 

]\Ir.  Hali.ey.  Was  Rosenfeld  on  Drnry's  list  of  people  whom  the 
comiuittee  might  snbpena  ? 

Mr,  KuTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  question? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  purpose  of  compiling  that  list  with 
Bill  Drnry  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Tlie  list  would  be  to  turn  it  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  KtTTNER.  To  this  conniiittee,  by  Drury.  That  was  Drury's 
intention. 

IVIr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  that  list? 

Mr.  KiTTNER.  I  think  that  is  something  which  is  a  question  whether 
I  should  give  it  to  the  committee,  because  it  is  Drury's  idea.  I  don't 
want  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  trying  to  turn  over  that  which 
was  his  creation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  a  physical  list,  something  in  writing  on 
paper  ? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  also  more  than 
that.    Drury  had  compiled  detailed  notes  and  notebooks. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  please  turn  over  to  this  committee  every- 
thing in  your  possession  relating  to  the  matter  about  which  we  have 
been  talking,  including  the  list,  the  notes,  and  the  notebooks? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  The  notebooks  I  have  been  trying  to  locate,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  been  asked  a  dozen  times  where  are  the  note- 
books. I  do  know — and  this  has  been  been  checked  by  various 
people — that  Drury  did  state  to  me  dozens  of  times  that  he  had  a  note 
and  a  complete  diary  of  every  day  of  his  police  activity.  AYhen  he 
was  killed  a  reporter  called  me  and  asked  me  if  we  knew  about  this 
notebook  of  Drury's.  I  said  "Yes,  Bill  told  me  a  dozen  times,  if  not 
more,  that  he  had  all  this  complete  diary  of  Bill's,  and  that  some  day 
we  were  going  to  do  a  book  together  on  his  career."  I  do  not  have, 
frankly,  his  notes  or  notebooks. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  the  list? 

Mr.  KuTNER.  I  believe  I  might  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kutner,  will  you  get  the  list  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  committee  ?    Do  you  have  it  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  don't  have  it.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  it  and  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Kutner.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  because  of  the  shortness  of  time  I  would  like 
to  ask  any  further  questions  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kutner.  Could  I  also  put  into  the  record  my  complete  state- 
ment ?    You  might  telescope  it.    If  you  want  any  enlargement  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  w'ould  like  to  have  anything  you  want  to 
put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Kutner. 

Mr.  Kutner.  May  I  also  be  authorized  to  give  the  releases  of  the 
statements  I  am  giving  to  the  committee,  which  may  clarify  the  posi- 
tion? The  statement  I  am  giving  out  to  the  committee,  the  statement 
as  to  the  Drury  thing  and  the  statement  as  to  the  Russell  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  testify  under  oath  to  everything  in 
this  statement,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  KuTNER.  Yes.  I  might  also  add  in  addition  to  my  statement 
there  is  attached  to  the  statement  a  statement  made  by  my  secretary,  by 
herself,  corroborating-  that  last  day  and  also  the  August  18  day  of 
what  took  place  relative  to  Drury.  What  the  statement  contains, 
Senator,  is  true  and  correct. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Mr.  Kutner,  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
statement  in  detail.  Of  course  you  have  a  riglit  to  give  the  press  any- 
thing you  want  to  give  them.  You  are  swearing  to  this  statement 
so  you  say  this  is  the  statement  you  gave. 

Mr.  Kutner.  That  is  true  and  correct. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

In  re  William  Drury 

Within  the  past  4  days  there  appears  to  be  a  very  definite  disparity,  if  not 
confusion,  in  statements  siven  by  Thomas  E.  Connelly  and  statements  made  by 
me  which  were  published  in  the  press. 

I  believe  a  series  of  circumstances  were  set  in  motion  some  time  ago  by  Drury 
because  of  his  relentless  and  never-ceasing  activity  to  solve  the  Ragen  killing 
of  .June  24.  lt)46,  and  to  vindicate  himself  and  Connelly  and  obtain  reinstate- 
ment and  restoration  on  the  police  force. 

I  am  convinced  that  Drury  did  not  take  Connelly  into  his  confidence,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  many  occasions  when  Drury  came  in  alone  and  on  other  occasions 
when  Connelly  came  in  alone.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  they  came 
in  together. 

The  pattern  begins  to  fall  into  place  on  August  IS,  1950,  when  Drury  and  Con- 
nelly came  into  the  office,  after  telephoning  for  an  appointment,  and  brought  with 
them  an  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  containing  an  article  of  a  series  of 
stories  written  bv  Big  Jim  Morton,  who  is  also  known  as  King  of  the  Thieves. 

Prior  to  this  time.  Drury  and  I  had  discussed  one  Danny  :\IcGeohagen,  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  Connelly,  who  (according  to  Drury),  was  supposed 
to  be  the  person  who  had  been  in  on  the  planning  of  the  Brinks  robbery  in  Boston. 

I  also  received  two  or  three  telephone  calls  from  unnamed  persons,  about  Mc- 
Geohagen.  but  this  was  not  at  all  unusual  inasmuch  as  in  my  practice  on  many 
occasions!  receive  tips,  information,  and  suggestions  from  anonymous  callers 
about  criminals,  crimes,  and  particularly  about  inmates  in  penitentiaries  who 
desire  to  complain  about  Warden  .Joseph  E.  Ragen  and  his  maladministration 
of  the  institution.  ,  x    t^ 

I  talked  with  Drurv  several  times  about  McGeohagen  and  mentioned  to  Drury 
that  if  McGeohagen  could  "hit  the  street,"  according  to  my  tipsters,  he  would  be 
willing  to  talk  and  give  some  clues  about  the  Ragen  killing  and  how  Drury  and 
Connellv  were  framed  by  the  mob. 

After  discussions  along  the  same  vein  on  several  occasions.  I  talked  to  an 
agent  of  the  FBI  and  told  him  about  McGeohagen  and  suggested  he  look  into 
it  The  agent's  name  escapes  me.  but  he  accompanied  Agent  Grill  in  my  office 
on  one  or  two  occasions  when  they  were  investigating  the  files  consisting  of  com- 
plaints and  statements  against  Warden  .Joseph  E.  Ragen. 
Agent  Grill  should  easily  be  able  to  furnish  his  name. 

On  \ugust  IS  Drurv  and  Connellv  came  into  the  office  with  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  article  and  Drurv  stated  in  the  presence  of  Connelly  that  they  had 
a  lead  on  the  letter  Big  .Jim  :\Iorton  had  written  to  :Mc(ieohagen,  which  con- 
tained statements,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  Morton  had  been  approached  by 
Yaras  Patrick,  and  Block  to  go  in  on  the  Ragen  job.  but  that  he  had  declined 
because  he  wanted  no  part  of  the  Chicago  mob— and  that  he.  Big  .Jim.  knew  that 
the  two  coppers  were  framed  by  the  mob  and  kicked  off  the  force.  ,  ^,  ,  ^ 
Drurv  called  mv  attention  to  the  fact  that  Louis  Seltzer,  of  the  tlevelana 
Press,  was  mentioned  in  the  article,  and  I  believe  the  inference  was  drawn  that 
Seltzer  knew  where  Morton  might  be  reached.  oou^or 

In  the  presence  of  Drurv  and  Connelly  I  dictated  a  letter  addressed  to  Seltzer, 
stating  in  substance  mv  representation  of  Drury  and  Connelly,  their  part  in  tne 
Ragen  investigation,  and  the  reference  to  Morton,  who  might  be  ;'»  ;"|]"'™ 
witness  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  petition  for  reinstatement 
before  the  civil-service  commission. 
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Many  times  I  told  Drury  that  I  did  not  want  hearsay,  guesses,  or  dreams — I 
wanted  tangible  evidence  which  could  stand  up  in  court  which  I  would  turn  over 
to  State's  Attorney  John  Boyle  for  his  consideration.  Drury  said  that  if  Morton 
would  prove  the  lead  they  had  gotten,  that  might  be  the  break  they  were  look- 
ing for. 

In  my  letter  to  Seltzer  (copy  attached)  I  suggested  an  appointment  be  made 
for  meeting  with  Morton  either  in  Cleveland  or  Chicago,  or  wherever  he  chose. 
To  this  date  I  have  not  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Seltzer. 

I  signed  the  letter  in  their  presence — first  showing  both  Drury  and  Connelly 
what  had  been  transcribed — and  returned  it  to  my  secretary  for  mailing. 

During  the  transcription  of  notes  on  this  letter  Drury  wanted  to  know  if  he 
might  make  a  call  on  my  private  wire.  He  gave  me  a  number  which  I  relayed  to 
my  secretary  on  the  intercom  advising  her  to  place  this  call  on  my  private  line 
and  ask  for  Mr.  Bas  and  to  tell  him  that  Drury  was  calling.  I  do  not  recall  the 
number  or  the  exchange. 

When  the  call  was  put  through  Drury  spoke  as  follows :  "About  that  thing  I 
was  talking  to  you  about,  I  can  see  you."  Then  he  hung  up.  I  asked  Drury 
what  he  was  doing  with  Bas,  and  he  said :  "Oh,  Marvin  and  I  have  something 
cooking."     Connelly  was  present  during  this  entire  time. 

August  18,  1950,  was  a  very  busy  day  for  me  inasmuch  as  I  was  making  plans 
to  go  to  Europe.  I  had  spent  the  morning  with  several  clients  preparing  a  case 
for  trial. 

Drury  called  me  a  day  or  so  later  about  getting  in  touch  with  Rudolph  Halley, 
and  I  told  him  to  come  in  with  Connelly  and  we  would  see  what  we  wanted 
to  say. 

Drury  told  me  he  was  on  something  which  looked  pretty  good  to  him,  but  he 
was  not  ready  to  tell  me  what  it  was.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  give  this  new 
development  to  anyone,  but  he  wanted  to  present  the  new  material  before  the 
Crime  Committee,  and  then  he  finally  said  a  new  find  would  corroborate  David- 
son, the  surviving  eye  witness  to  the  Ragen  killing,  who  did  not  recant. 

I  then  drafted  a  letter  at  their  request  to  Halley,  and  Drury  suggested  that  it 
was  of  such  importance  that  I  had  better  red-flag  it  by  marking  it  "confidential." 

We  discussed  the  contents,  and  I  told  him  I  would  get  it  out  before  the  end  of 
the  day.     This  I  did  and  sent  it  off  to  Halley. 

On  August  25, 1950,  the  night  before  I  was  supposed  to  leave  for  Europe,  Drury 
called  me  to  ask  whether  or  not  I  had  heard  from  Halley  and  to  wish  me  bon 
voyage. 

I  replied  in  the  negative  and  said  that  if  Halley  did  reply  in  my  absence  my 
office  could  advise  Halley  where  he  might  reach  both  him  and  Connelly. 

I  asked  Drury  how  things  were  going,  and  he  said :  "This  is  terrific ;  I  know  I 
have  something  which  will  stand  up."  I  again  mentioned  that  we  must  have 
facts,  not  hearsay  or  dreams,  and  must  have  evidence  that  would  stand  up  in 
court.  I  said  that  if  I  were  satisfied  I  would  relay  the  information  to  John 
Boyle.     He  agreed  and  told  me  he  would  see  me  on  my  return. 

I  returned  to  the  office  from  my  trip  to  Europe  on  Tuesday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1950,  and  found  several  messages  that  Drury  had  telephoned.  Before  I 
had  a  chance  to  return  his  calls  I  received  another  from  him,  and  he  came  in  that 
afternoon.  He  came  in  alone  and  was  in  excellent  spirits  and  very  enthusiastic. 
He  said  that  while  I  was  away  he  had  done  a  lot  of  work,  and  this  time  "it  was 
a  bull's-eye." 

I  asked  him  if  Tom  knew,  and  he  replied,  "No,"  as  he  felt  the  fewer  people 
who  knew  about  it  the  better.  Furthermore,  he  added,  that  he  did  not  see  Tom 
too  frequently. 

I  asked  Drury  whether  this  "something"  would  stand  up,  and  he  said  this 
was  the  break  he  was  looking  for  and  which  would  make  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee retry  the  entire  Ragen  case  and  corroborate  Davidson,  who  was  the  one 
witness  that  never  recanted.  Drury  asked  if  I  had  heard  from  Halley,  and  I 
told  him  about  the  two  letters — one  from  Halley's  secretary  acknowledging  mine 
in  his  ab.sence.  and  the  other  from  Halley  himself  expressing  his  desire  to  inter- 
view both  Drury  and  Connelly. 

Drury  said  that  according  to  the  press  Halley  would  be  in  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, September  20,  and  he  would  locate  Tom,  so  that  they  might  be  available  for 
interview. 

I  called  Robinson,  of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee,  and  asked  him  to  have 
Halley  call  me  at  the  first  opportunity. 

On  Wednesday  I  again  called  Robinson  but  spoke  to  Kiley  instead  and  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Halley  had  made  several  appointments  but  he  would  see  that 
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my  message  was  called  to  Halley's  attention.     I  told  Kiley  that  Drury  and  Con- 
nelly were  available  and  that  they  were  anxious  to  get  together. 

Drury  telephoned  and  later  came  in  alone,  and  I  told  him  I  had  left  a  message 
for  Hallev  and  that  he  was  to  call  me  later  in  the  day.  Drury  called  again  later 
in  the  afternoon  and  I  repeated  that  I  had  heard  nothing  from  Halley  and 
gathered  he  was  much  involved  with  previous  commitments. 

Drurv  was  somewhat  disturbed  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with  those 
fellows';  don't  they  know  that  the  Ragen  killing  is  the  guts  of  the  entire  set-up? 
I  told  him  I  was  sure  that  Senator  Kefauver  and  Halley  knew  the  score  and  like 
anything  else,  these  things  take  time  before  crystallization 

Thursdav  Drury  called  again  and  asked  whether  I  had  talked  to  Halley  to 
which  I  had  to  reply  in  the  negative.  Drury  said  he  was  sitting  on  something 
that  would  really  "set  them  on  their  ear."  I  told  him  that  sitting  was  not  suffi- 
cient but  he  should  hatch  it  out.  This  was  the  real  opportunity  for  him  and 
Tom  to  break  open  the  Ragen  killing  and  vindicate  themselves. 

On  Friday,  Drury  came  in  alone  around  3-4  p.  m.  after  calling  to  say  he 
would  be  in  and  expressed  his  annoyance  and  disappointment  at  Halley's  failure 
to  find  time  to  see  him  in  town.  I  again  stated  how  busy  Halley  must  be  and 
urged  him  to  take  it  easy,  mentioned  the  letter  of  Halley's  wherein  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  see  both  Drury  and  Connelly. 

I  asked  him  how  things  were  hatching  and  he  said  "swell.  Our  interview 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes  as  I  was  extremely  busy. 

On  Monday,  September  25,  1950,  at  about  12 :  35  p.  m.,  just  as  I  was  about  to  go 
out  for  lunch.  Drury  called  and  this  time  his  voice  was  deadly  serious  and  he 
said,  "I'm  awfully  hot— I've  got  to  see  you."  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  2  p.  m. 
appointment  but  to  come  in  anyway  and  I  would  see  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
While  I  was  in  conference  Drury  and  Connelly  were  announced  and  they  came 
into  my  office  around  2  :15  p.  m.  Drury  walked  in  waiving  a  copy  of  the  front 
page  of  the  Miami  Dailv  News  and  in  an  irate  tone  of  voice  said,  "What  do  you 
make  of  it''"  I  asked  him,  "Make  of  what?",  and  he  handed  me  the  front  page 
and  I  read  the  storv  that  Drury  was  willing  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee  and  that  the  material  about  which  he  was  going  to  testify  was  m 
substance  along  the  lines  of  my  letter  to  Halley  which  I  specifically  requested 
therein  be  held  in  confidence. 

Drury  said,  "Don't  they  know  what  they  are  doing  to  me?  Here  I  am  supposed 
to  spring  a  surprise  witness  and  it's  plastered  on  the  front  page." 

I  told  Drury  that  I  was  certainly  as  annoyed  as  he  and  would  try  to  straighten 
it  out  with  Halley.  I  called  for  the  Drury  file  and  showed  him  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Halley  and  said  that  insofar  as  we  were  concerned  we  did  all  we  could 
to  keep  the  thing  confidential.  .     ^  .       ^ 

I  asked  my  secretary  to  immediately  try  to  locate  Halley  at  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee but  she  was  directed  to  the  Federal  courts  where  he  was  unable  to  be  located. 
I  then  asked  her  to  place  a  call  to  Robinson,  Halley's  assistant,  but  as  he  was  not 
available,  she  left  a  message  for  Robinson  to  call  me. 

I  went  over  the  high  lights  of  the  Ragen  case  with  Drury  and  Connelly,  about 
the  witnesses  and  I  remember  asking  Drury  if  he  knew  where  the  police  officer 
might  be  found,  who  saw  Block  throw  guns  in  the  lagoon.  Both  Drury  and  Con- 
nelly said  they  could  locate  the  officer.  I  asked  where  the  guns  were  that  were 
fished  out  of  the  lagoon  and  Drury  replied,  "They  are  missing." 

Then  I  asked  both  Drury  and  Connelly  if  they  were  able  to  find  Bernice 
Howard.  She  was  the  prostitute  in  whose  rooms  the  recantation  of  two  witnesses 
(LeRoy  Russell  and  John  White)  had  taken  place.  They  both  answered  that 
they  believed  she  was  but  a  myth.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her  or  located  her. 
They  did  run  down  one  woman  by  that  name  but  she  was  not  "the"  Bernice 
Howard.  . 

I  told  both  Drury  and  Connelly,  "Now  when  you  testify  before  the  committee, 
stick  to  facts,  not  guesses  or  suspicions,  as  this  is  the  only  chance  there  will  be 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  petition  for  reinstatement  before  the  civil-service  com- 
mission and  this  evidence  you  have  must  stand  up  firmly  in  court."  I  then  said 
I  was  not  going  to  John  Boyle  unless  I  was  sure  myself  that  it  all  made  sense. 
I  asked  them  when  they  had  last  seen  Davidson.  They  told  me  about  a  month 
previous  and  mentioned  that  they  were  always  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  him. 
I  told  them  I  would  like  to  talk  to  Davidson  and  suggested  the  following  day 
for  an  interview.  They  agreed  to  so  arrange.  In  the  meantime  Drury  again 
digressed  to  the  Miami  Daily  News  story  and  I  told  him  the  damage  had  been  done 
and  to  simmer  down  as  the  thing  would  work  out.    It  was  then  we  decided  to  caU 
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Robinson.  My  secretary  informed  me  after  placing  the  call  that  Mr  Robinson 
was  not  available  and  that  she  had  left  word  for  him  to  call  me. 

Connelly  then  walked  out  and  I  am  advi.sed  that  he  made  a  point  of  waving  her 
(Miss  Shea)  good-by.  Di-ury  hung  back  for  S  or  9  minutes.  I  asked  him  what 
made  him  think  he  was  so  hot.  He  said,  "Well,  I  know  I'm  hot  with  this  new 
witness  I've  got,  then  this  story  breaking  into  the  news  doesn't  help." 

I  kidd(Hl  him  about  his  muscles  and  the  fact  that  he  certainlv  ccmld  take  care 
of  himself,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  surely  could  so  do  if  he  "met  his  opponent 
face  to  fa<-e. 

I  told  Drury  he  was  being  unduly  alarmed  and  he  made  me  promise  to  follow 
through  and  get  word  to  Halley.  This  I  agreed  to  do— 1.  e.,  to  tell  Halley  how 
he,  Drury,  felt  al)out  the  premature  break  on  the  story.  My  closinii'  word  was 
"to  dig  up  Davidson  and  bring  him  in."  "I  hope  this  "is  it— if  Davidson  stands 
up  and  I'm  satisfied,  I  want  to  see  this  surprise  you've  got.  Then  if  that  stands 
up,  I'll  relay  it  to  John  Boyle."    Drury  said.  "O.  K.,  see  you  tomorrow." 

We  shook  hands  and  he  left.  I  walked  him  to  the  door.  I  remember  saying 
to  him,  "Just  don't  get  in  an  uproar,  it  will  all  work  out."  His  final  replv  was 
"I  hope  so." 

About  .1:  1.1  ]i.  m.  Robinson  telephoned  and  I  rather  angrilv  told  him  about  the 
story  in  the  Miami  Daily  News  which  was  almost  a  sub.s"tantial  quotation  of 
the  letter  I  had  written  in  confidence  to  Halley  about  the  Drury-Connelly  testi- 
mony. 

I  told  him  that  Drury  had  been  in  the  office  and  jittery  as  he  had  been  never 
before  and  had  "blood  in  his  eye."  I  said,  "I  wonder  if  you  and  Halley  know 
what  is  going  on— this  story  just  about  nullifies  his  value  as  a  witness  and  you 
should  certainly  protect  him.  If  he  is  to  be  your  witness,  then  you  ought  to 
protect  liim." 

Ilol)inson  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  letter  and  petition  for  certiorari  I  had 
forwarded  to  Halley.  giving  the  break-down  of  the  facts  in  the  Drury-Connelly 
case  and  he,  Robinson,  said  he  would  communicate  with  Halley  and  convey  my 
message,  and  he  also  requested  a  copy  (.f  the  petition  so  that  he  might  "have 
same  in  his  office.    This  I  agreed  ta  have  delivered  to  him  the  following  morning. 

Robinson  then  asked  if  I  had  Drury 's  telephone  number.  I  gave  him  both 
Drury's  home  and  business  telephone  numl)ers.  I  told  Robinson  that  if  Halley 
wanted  me,  he  had  my  home  telephone  number  and  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Halley. 

This  telephone  conversation  with  Robinson  took  place  in  the  i>resence  of  my 
secretary. 

August  18,  1950. 
In  re  possible  solution  of  James  M.  Ragen's  assassination  with  the  assistance  of 
Big  Jim  Morton. 

Mr.  Louis  Seltzek, 

Editor,  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Seltzer:  I  represent  Capt.  Thomas  E.  Connelly  and  William  J. 
Drury,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  police  department,  who  were  di"scharged  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  dared  to  solve  the  assassination  of  James  ]\I.  Ragen  by 
causing  the  arrest  and  assisting  in  the  procuring  of  witnesses  against  defend- 
ants Leonard  Patrick,  Dave  Yaras,  and  William  Block. 

Patrick  and  Block  are  ex-convicts,  and  all  three  are  known  criminals,  and 
there  is  a  definite  connection  with  the  so-called  syndicate  leading  up  and  into 
the  lap  of  Jack  Guzik. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  charges  against  Connelly 
and  Drury  stemmed  from  the  day  they  dared  to  arrest  Guzik  while  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  assignment  of  solving  the  Ragen  killing;  Guzik  was  re- 
leased on  habeas  corpus  and  made  this  threat :  "I  want  to  get  your  jobs"— and 
he  did. 

Big  Jim  Morton,  we  are  reliably  informed,  was  approached  by  either  Yaras, 
I  atrick,  or  Block  to  join  in  on  the  assassination  of  Ragen. 

AVe  are  further  informed  that  Morton  in  a  communication  with  one  Danny 
McGeohagen  stated  the  facts  as  I  have  mentioned.  Morton  further  stated  that 
he  wanted  no  part  of  the  Chicago  mob  set-up  because  of  the  alliance  between 
crime,  local  police  officers,  and  politics. 

He  also  stated  in  a  letter  to  McGeohagen  that  the  two  policemen  were  framed 
because  they  had  the  "guts"  to  solve  the  Ragen  killing. 

The  purpose  of  my  writing  to  you,  Mr.  Seltzer,  is  to  inquire  and  enlist  vour 
assistance  in  arranging  an  interview  with  Big  Jim  Morton  eitlier  in  Chicago   or 
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in  Cleveland,  toward  the  end  that  we  may  all  join  in  the  .solution  of  the  Ragen 
killing  and  for  the  ultimate  vindication  of  Connelly  and  Drury. 
I  trust  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  an  early  response. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^^^^  Kutner. 


AUGU.ST  22,  1950. 
In  re  James  M.  Ragen  killing 

^^T/uVf^OM^ilsV^^/ic/V,/  Comnuitee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Inter- 
state Commeree,  M' a shi in/ton,  D.  C. 

Dfxr  Mr.  Halley:  I  represent  Capt.  Thomas  E.  Connelly  and  Capt.  William 
J  Drurv  in  the  matter  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  seeking 
certiorari  m.m  the  State  of  Illinois  to  review  a  decision  for  the  civil  service 
hoard  that  discharged  these  officer.s  for  cause.  .     .      i       ,        i  ^.^ 

%  ese  two  police  officers,  implacable  foes  of  crime  and  criminals,  dai;ed  to 
arreit  Jack  O  izik  while  they  were  working  on  the  solution  of  the  Ragen  killing 

The  enclosed  petition  and  brief  for  certiorari  give  you  complete  statements  of 

^'^The  three  suspects  who  were  indicted  are  Dave  Yaras,  5516  Gladys  Avenue, 
CMaigo:£eoS  Patrick.  33.)7  Independence  Boulevard,  Chicago;  and  William 
Block  1210  S(Uith  Kominsky  Avenue,  Chicago.  ^  ^    ^^   ^  ^r,      k  „„ 

Dnirv  and  Connellv  both  believe  and  they  have  evidence  to  state  that  the  above 
thie^  iamed  defendants  are  gnilty  of  the  killing  not^^•ithstal.ding  the  di^ssal 
of  the  indictments  by  the  States  attorney,  who  claims  Drury  and  Connelly 
produced  witnesses  to  frame  Yaras.  Patrick,  and  Block.  ^  o--.  ,  t 

^C  three  named  defendants  can  be  located  at  their  headuarters  a  3714  Lawn- 
dale  Vvenue  Chicago,  and  Block  especially  is  now  in  the  higher  levels  of  the 
tynaCcIteJua  is  theagent  for  the  Continental  Wire  Service,  I  believe,  in  Broward 

^Tf  vo'u  wmild  like  to  arrange  to  talk  with  Drury  and  Connelly,  they  are  available 
and  this  letter  is  being  written  at  their  request. 
I  trust  this  letter  will  be  held  contidential. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^  ^  ^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 


In  Re  William  Drurt 


September  26,  1950. 


On  the  afternoon  of  August  IS,  1950.  at  or  about  2  p.  m.,  asP^r  appointment 
Drurv  and  Connelly  came  into  the  office  to  see  Mr.  Kutner.  Shortly  thereafter 
Mr.  Kutner  buzzed  for  me  to  bring  in  my  notebook. 

Connellv  produced  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  article.  King  of  the  Thieves,  by 
Big  Jim  Morton,  which  :^Ir.  Kutner  glanced  over  then  directed  me  to  secure  all 
three  articles  written  bv  Mr.  Morton  for  our  scrapbook  on  crime. 

A  letter  was  then  dic-tated  by  :Mr.  Kutner  to  Louis  Seltzer  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  asking  that  an  interview  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Morton  and 
Messrs.  Drury  and  Connelly.  .  ,,  ,    •       „„nQ/i 

While  in  the  midst  of  transcribing  this  letter  I  distinctly  recall  being  called 
on  the  intercom  l)v  Mr.  Kutner  and  asked  to  place  a  call  to  Mr.  Bas  (whose  tele- 
phone number  I  do  not  now  remember)  on  the  private  line.  This  call  was  to 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Drury— the  call  was  completed.  .^  i     ,    „„  i   tit,. 

Mondav!  September  25,  1950:  At  about  12:30  p.  m.  Drury  telephoned  Mr. 
Kutner  to  ask  if  he  might  come  in  that  afternoon.  In  my  presence  Mr.  Kutnei 
spoke  with  Drurv  telling  him  to  come  in  around  2  p.  m.  or  tli«^'-<^'^b<mts ;  he 
seemed  to  be  reassuring  him  about  whatever  they  were  discussing.  Aftei  the 
call  Mr.  Kutner  turned  to  me  and  remarked  that  Drury  had  important  news 
and  would  be  in  that  afternoon. 

W^hen  we  returned  from  lunch,  about  1 :  45-2  p.  m.,  Drury  and  Connelly  were 
on  hand.  About  15  or  20  minutes  after  they  went  into  Mr.  Kutner  s  «'ffice  I 
was  asked  via  intercom  to  place  a  call  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Halley.  I  ^onld  not 
locate  him  at  the  crime  commission— nor  could  they  give  me  any  nodon  ot  w'^heie 
he  might  be  and  suggested  I  try  the  Federal  Building-to  ^o  avail.  After 
relaving  this  information  to  Mr.  Kutner,  he  directed  me  to  call  Mi.  Robinson, 
i\Ir.  Halley-s  assistant.  He  was  not  available,  so  a  message  was  left  for  him 
to  call  Mr."  Kutner  later  that  day. 
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Connelly  left  Mr.  Kutner's  office  alone.  I  particularly  noted  his  leaving  be- 
cause he  made  a  point  of  bidding  me  goodbye.  Mr.  Drury  did  not  come  out 
for  another  5  to  10  minutes. 

At  or  about  5  p.  m.  Mr.  Robinson  returned  Mr.  Kutner's  call  and  spoke  with 
him  in  my  presence  along  the  following  lines : 

Drury  came  in  with  copy  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  containing  a  story  appar- 
ently based  on  letter  Mr.  Kutner  had  written  to  Halley  and  which  had  been 
confidential.  Drury  was  jittery  and  "had  blood  in  his  eye."  Mr.  Kutner  con- 
tinued stating  that  Halley  had  replied  to  his  letter,  saying  he  would  be  pleased 
to  interview  both  Drury  and  Connelly.  In  angry  tones  he,  Kutner,  told  Mr. 
Robinson  how  upset  Drury  had  been  and  how  upset  he  was  also  at  the  leakage 
of  "confidential"  information  and  said  "he's  your  witness  and  treating  him 
this  way  is  going  to  nullify  his  value  as  a  witness."  "He's  your  witness  and 
you  ought  to  protect  him." 

Mr.  Kutner  then  urged  Mr.  Robinson  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Halley  imme- 
diately to  advise  him  how  he,  Kutner,  and  Drury  both  felt  at  this  disclosure 
of  confidence  and  arrange  protection  for  Drury  who  insisted  "he  was  hot." 
Mr.  Kutner  then  gave  Mr.  Robinson  telephone  numbers  at  which  Drury  could 
be  reached — both  home  and  business. 

Mr.  Kutner  mentioned  the  documents  in  the  Drury-Connelly  case  which  he  had 
sent  Halley  and  then  promised  the  following  morning  he  would  have  delivered 
to  Robinson  copy  of  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari. 

After  talking  with  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Kutner  again  made  mention  of  the 
jittery  state  Drury  had  been  in  when  he  was  in  the  office  earlier  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kutner.  May  I  have  some  indication  that  this  reference  to 
$60,000  be  clarified? 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record  here  just  a  minute. 

(Off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  back  here  week  after  next  and  we  will 
probably  want  to  get  you  in  again,  but  we  will  let  you  know  and  you 
remain  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Kutner.  If  I  leave  town  I  will  let  you  know  where  I  am.  I 
can  always  be  found  when  I  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kutner.  We  will  expect  you  to 
bring  Mr.  Bobinson  this  list  and  the  other  memorandum  you  have. 

Mr.  Kutner.  Anything  I  can  find  in  the  office  pertaining  to  what 
we  testified  to. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 

executr^  session 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  9 :  40 
a.  m.,  in  room  267,  United  States  Courthouse  (Old  Post  Office  Build- 
in<j),  Chicaofo,  111.,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman),  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present :  Kudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel ;  George  S.  Robinson, 
associate  counsel ;  Alfred  M.  Klein,  assistant  counsel ;  George  \H. 
Wliite,  Patrick  H.  Kiley,  William  C.  Garrett,  and  W.  D.  Amis, 
investigators. 

Elmer  Oltman,  Intelligence  Unit,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Kansas  City  Division ;  and  N.  F.  Ortwerth,  Internal  Revenue  agent, 
St.  Louis  Division. 

Otto  Kerner,  Jr.,  United  States  attorney.  Northern  District  of 
Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  let  the  record  show  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  authorizing  the  chairman  to  designate  one 
person  to  hold  hearings,  to  swear  witnesses  and  to  take  their  testimony, 
has  designated  himself  as  a  committee  of  one  for  that  purpose. 

Who  is  our  first  witness  ? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bernstein,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  EU&ENE  BERNSTEIN,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Eugene  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bernstein?  ^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  77  West  Washington  Street  is  my  office  and  business 

3.QQI*6SS 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  business  address  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  residence  address  i 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  (UG  North  Rush  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Attorney  at  hiw. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  achiiitted  in  1919.  I  have  practiced  virtually 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  at  one  time  employed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Over  what  period  of  time  were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  I  came  in  the  service  about  IDi;)  or  1914. 
I  left  the  service  in  September  or  October  of  1923. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  in  your  practice  handle  a  considerable 
amount  of  tax  work  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  more  or  less  specialize  in  that  type  of  practice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  recall  perhaps  when  we  talked  some  time  ago 
we  went  over  a  list  of  people  whose  records  were  subpenaed  whose  tax 
matters  you  had  handled.  Do  you  recall  oH'hand  from  that  list  the 
names  of  some  of  those  people  whose  tax  matters  you  handled? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  handled  the  tax  returns  for  Rocco  De- 
Grazia,  for  John  Guzik,  Anthony  Accardo,  Murray  Humphreys,  Law- 
rence Imburgio  a  few  years  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  handle  the  returns  for  Paul  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  he  has  been  out  of  the  penitentiary,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Louis  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  at  no  time  handled  tax  returns,  but  of  course 
I  handled  a  tax  settlement  matter  for  both  Campagna  as  well  as 
Mr.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  handle  the  returns  for  the  Fischettis, 
Rocco  or  Charles,  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  might  have,  but  I  am  not  positive.  I  remember 
handling  one  settlement  for  them  some  years  back.  I  believe  I  may 
have  made  one  return  either  for  Charles  Fischetti  or  Rocco  Fischetti, 
but  I  am  not  detinite  about  that. 

ISIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  what  particular  time,  what  particular 
year  you  handled  the  returns  for  those  two  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  have  been  only  one  year, 
and  that  may  have  been  either  1948  or  1949,  but  I  am  not  definite  about 
that,  because  there  was  nothing  involved.  It  was  a  rather  simple 
return,  if  I  recall  correctly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  state  what  the  nature  of  the  business  was 
ox  some  of  these  peo]:)le  that  you  have  named  ? 

Ml'.  Bernstein.  That,  Senator,  I  ask  if  I  may  not  employ  the  privi- 
lege of  an  attorney  because  in  handling  matters  for  these  people  there 
was  a  fiduciary  relationshi])  and  I  believe  the  relation  of  attorney  and 
client  resulted.  You  have  their  returns,  and  I  feel  that  you  know  what 
their  business  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Bernstein.  Hoav  mechani- 
cally would  you  handle  the  returns  so  far  as  ])reparing  them  ?  Would 
you  be  submitted  certain  documents?  Just  how  would  you  go  about 
making  up  the  returns  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  some  of  tlieni  would  invariably  ^iye  me  W<i- 
iires  *  Some  would  aive  me  miscellaneous  income.  1  advised  them 
they  should  keep  detailed  records  of  that  because  if  they  were  (lues- 
tioned  by  the  Internal  Revenue  officer  in  case  they  faded  to  list  a  cer- 
tain item  of  income  or  if  the  aoent  discovered  a  certain  item  of  income, 
thev  would  automaticallv  add  that  to  the  miscellaneous  income  unless 
thev  had  complete  breakdowns.  They  did  not  furnish  me  any  break- 
downs as  to  what  their  miscellaneous  income  would  constitute.  It 
1  had  independent  information,  then  I  would  go  into  it  rather  at 
lenffth  and  trv  to  get  details  as  to  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  get  any  records  from  them  at  all  so  tar  as 
makino- up  the  miscellaneous  income  ?  .  w  -i    i  lo 

Mr  Bernstein.  On  one  I  got  records.  I  have  got  detailed  records. 
Bv  the  wav,  I  also  made  the  returns  for  R.  &  H.  and  for,  as  it  comes 
to  my  mind,  Hvmie  Levin.  Some  of  these  men  gave  me  complete,  not 
a  tinaiicial  statement,  but  a  complete  breakdown  of  dieir  income 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  made  a  return  tor  K.  6c  H.  i  mat  is 
one  of  the  news  services  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  •     -o    o  tt    •     -j     ^  n      t 

Some  of  them  would  give  me— of  course,  in  R.  &  H.,  incidentally,  i 
had  the  records  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  complete  details 

out  of  that.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  that  time  i 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  Avas  up  to  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  partners  m  R.  &  tiJ. 

Mr  Bernstein.  It  was  a  partnership.  I  invoke  the  same  conh- 
dential  relationship.     You  gentlemen  k-iow   who  were  m  that,  so 

^^  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bernstein,  even  if  there  is  some  basis  for  the 
professional  confidential  relationship  between  attorney  and  the  client 
m  a  committee  hearing  of  this  kind,  which  I  doubt,  I  don  t  think  that 
stating  the  nature  of  the  business  or  who  the  partners  were  is  a  matter 

of  confidence.  .^  ^^  ^-_        ^  ,    ,. 

Mr  Bernstein.  I  believe  it  was  Phil  Katz.  AA  hen  I  say  believe, 
I  know  it  was  Phil  Katz.  It  was  Hyman  Levin.  There  is  one  more, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  moment.    It  is  funny,  I  know  the  name.    Roy 

^Mr.'  Robinson.  For  what  period  of  time  did  you  handle  the  returns 

^\h.  Bernstein.  I  believe  from  the  inception  of  the  partnership. 
Mr".  Robinson.  What  was  that  date? 

Mr  Bernstein.  That  may  be— this  is  a  guess,  from  3  to  5  years  back. 
Mr.  Robinson.   Were  these  three  individuals  partners  during  that 
entire  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  yes. 
Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  was  Hyman  Levin  a  partner  m  1 J4J  ? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes ;  he  was.  j: -r   p  M 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  who  delivered  the  records  of  R.  <JC  n. 

^ Mr"  Bernstein.  They  were  brought  to  my  office  every  Saturday  by 
some  employee  of  the  company,  and  I  had  the  books  m  my  office  and 
placed  them  in  the  records.  i^^„^9 

^Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  employee^ 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not ;  no.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  different 
ones,  teometimes  I  would  be  there  when  he  brought  them.  He  would 
bring  them  m  a  small  envelope,  and  we  would  enter  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  linished  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  had. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Getting  back  to  the  individuals  and  the  miscella- 
neous income,  was  that  for  the  most  part  reported  to  you  orally « 

Mr.  Bernstein.   It  was;  yes.    When  I  would  be  at  their  homes  or 
they  would  come  to  the  office  I  would  try  to  get  the  breakdown.    They 
were  rather  hesitant.    They  wouldn't  give  me  any  information  at  all 
except  now  and  then  I  would  have  some  independent  information  and 
would  question  them  on  it.    They  were  rather  reticent  about  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  there  be  any  detailed  information  or  was 
there  any  detailed  information  given  to  you  with  respect  to  their 
lasses  and  their  gams  over  the  period  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  never  claimed  any  losses.  They  didn't  show 
any  losses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  by  what  method  do  they 
compute  their  gain  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  had  a  sheet.  They  would  come  in  with  a 
sheet.  They  would  give  me  in  certain  instances  the  complete  detail. 
That  IS,  they  would  give  me  the  final  summation  of  it.  For  a  long 
time,  we  had— when  I  say  we  had,  most  of  the  accountants  and  lawyers 
who  specialized  in  Federal  taxation,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
these  men  to  give  us  any  information  or  keeping  any  records.  Then 
later  on  they  kept  some  semblance  of  records.  Tliey  would  tear  them 
up  finally.  We  also  found  that  difficulty  in  some  of  the  other  places 
where  I  had  to  make  up  income-tax  returns.  They  wouldn't  keep  a 
daily  sheet.  This  is  away  back  where  we  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  and 
the  revenue  office  would  arbitrarily  assess  a  61/2  percent  net  income 
based  upon  it.  Of  course  that  resulted  in  a  lot  of  unfair  taxation, 
because  of  the  severe  penalties  that  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
revenue  service  and  the  arbitrary  setting  up  of  income  by  the  revenue 
agents,  these  men  commenced  to  keep  some  semblance  of  records,  which 
they  wouldn't  divulge  to  us  but  they  would  divulge  to  the  revenue 
agent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  they  wouldn't  divulge  to  you  as  their 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  They  would  give  us  the  net  amount  and  say 
this  was  the  amount  of  income.  That  isn't  true  in  all  cases.  Don't 
misunderstand.  In  DeGrazia's  instance,  DeGrazia  would  bring  in  a 
monthly  sheet  showing  the  ins  and  outs  and  the  disbursements.  De- 
Grazia had  a  complete  record. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  an  unusual  instance  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  was  one  of  the  only  books.  You  see  the  other 
one  ran  a  book.     When  I  say  ran  a  book,  he  showed  these  operations. 

Mr.  Robinson.  lYliat  I  am  getting  at  is,  when  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  miscellaneous  income,  would  they  merely  state  to  you,  I  won 
$5,000  last  year? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  wouldn't  even  say  "I  won."  They  didn't  give 
the  source.  They  would  merely  indicate,  I  earned  so  much,  they 
would  not  give  any  source  of  income  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  would  record  it  as  miscellaneous  income. 
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Mr  Bernstein.  In  one  instance  they  furnished  me  certain  sheets, 
one  of  them  would  furnish  me  certain  sheets  showing  nicome  from 
certain  operations.  For  instance,  there  woukl  be  a  net  nicome  Ironi  a 
certain  partnership.    I  would  have  that  specifically  indicated. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  were  you  permitted  to  retain  those  records, 
such  records  as  they  submitted ?  .-i     u     .  a      -14: 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  kept  a  good  many  of  them  until  about  April  ot 

this  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  happened  then « 

Mr  Bernstein.  They  made  a  demand  for  them.  They  made  not 
only  a  demand  for  my  records  but  my  entire  file  on  them.  I  then 
took  it  for  granted,  I  got  them  the  same  way  when  they  left  another 
accountant,  they  brought  his  entire  records  over  to  my  oihce  that  i 
needed  for  the  returns,  and  then  they  would  take  them  back.  But 
some  of  them  would  insist  upon  their  files  immediately.  They  waiited 
to  keei)  them  and  kept  them.  Then  wanted  tliem  right  back,  i hey 
wouldn't  permit  you  to  keep  a  copy.  If  I  ever  required  a  copy  they 
would  bring  them  in  to  me.  j    .  - -.    •      '^     a^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  the  individuals  who  demanded  their  records 

"\lr^  Bernstein.  When  I  say  April,  it  would  be  somewhere  between 
Marcii  and  June.  Mr.  Humphreys  did,  and  Accardo  did,  Guzik  did, 
DeGrazia  did.  That  is  all  that  comes  to  my  mmd  right  now.  I  jould 
sav  all  of  them,  any  one  whose  return  I  had,  they  came  m  at  dilierent 
times  during  the  period  from— I  attribute  it  all  to  the  prior  com- 
mittee, the  committee  prior  to  tliis  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  the  Hoffman  committee? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  No,  there  was  a  prior  committee. 

The  Chairman.  No,  the  McFarland  committee. 

Mr  Bernstein.  The  committee  prior  to  this.  They  came  m  and 
said  they  wanted  all  their  records.  I  took  it  at  that  time  it  was  a  cess- 
ation of  representation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  used  to  pay  their  quar- 
terly tax,  and  they  didn't  bring  in  the  quarterly  tax  the  last  time  they 

paid,  either.  .  .     ^    ^1         0  m 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  this  one  question.  As  to  these  tellows 
who  came  in  and  got  their  files,  you  didn't  retain  anything? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Outside  of  this  court  file.  There  may  be  some 
extraneous  things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  taxation  and  nothing 
to  do  with  income.    They  even  demanded  their  entire  folders. 

I  tried  to  tell  them,  everything  I  have  in  my  possession  is  privileged, 
and  I  don't  see  why  you  are  taking  it  out  of  here,  but  it  made  no 
difference.    They  aske'd  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  to  get  it  out? 

Mr  Bernstein.  They  wanted  the  entire  files. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Guzik  had  an  interest 

inR&H?  ,   ,       -,      Ti      . 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  my  knowledge,  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ever  charge  off  a  loss,  any  of  these  tellows, 
on  an  investment  when  Trans- American  went  out  of  business^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.     R.  &  H.  did.     I  believe  it  was  R.  ^  H. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  charged  off  a  capital  loss  i 

Mr  Bernstein.  No  capital  loss.  It  was  a  sum  ot  money  that  was 
either  advanced  for  service  or  loaned  to  Trans- American.  Of  course 
Trans- American  had  some  very  severe  losses. 
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The  Chairman,  Did  Guzik  charge  off  any? 

Mr.  Bernsteix.  He  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Murray  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  did  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Nobody  charged  anything  off  except  Katz.  Levin, 
and  Jones? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  But  nobody  else  charged  off  any  loan  or  any  amount 
of  money  advanced  or  anything  else  on  Trans- American? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  that  1  know  of  not  specifically  on  the  return 
that  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  an  outfit  was  Trans- American?  "i  ou  did 
tax  work  for  Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  yes.    I  prepared  the  tax  returns  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  Trans-American  start  and  who  was  in 
Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  initially  there  was  the  elder  Mr.  Burns,  the 
younger  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  O'Hara.  Subsequently  I  believe  the 
elder  Mr.  Burns  stepped  out  and  I  believe  his  stock  went  over  to  his 
daugliter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  her  name? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  recall  her  first  name,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  a  corporation,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  corporation  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  million-dollar  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  venture  that  guess. 

The  Chairman.  What  recollection  do  you  have  about  it  all,  about 
the  size  of  the  operation,  how  big  an  outfit  it  was,  w'hat  assets  they 
had?  ,       ,    , 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  recall  that.  I  know  a  complete  balance 
sheet  was  indicated  on  the  return.  I  knew-  their  losses  were  substan- 
tial.    That  is  all  I  recall  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Guzik  and  Humphreys  have  an  interest  in 
Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  Trans- American  start  and  when  did 
it  fold  up? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  this.  I  believe  it  was 
started  in  1946  or  1947,  and  it  folded  up,  I  believe,  in  1948.  When 
I  say  folded  up,  it  dissolved. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  Burns  Senior  and  Junior,  and  O'Hara 
owned  the  stock  in  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Weren't  there  some  changes  in  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  the  only  change  w^as  the  transfer  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  elder  Mr.  Burns  to  the  daughter. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  records  of  tlie  Trans-American 

Corp.? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  those  records  in  my  possession  until  about 
this  period  around  June,  when  Mr.  O'Hara  picked  them  all  up.  I 
had  them  because  various  States  would  come  in  and  check  up  the 
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employment  records,  I  believe  the  last  employment  record  was 
cliecked  up  about  the  early  part  of  this  year  or  the  latter  part  of 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  ISIr.  O'Hara,  then,  got  the  records  in  June  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  sometime  between  ISIarch  and  June. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  voluminous  records  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  a  ledger,  a  journal,  social  security 
records,  and  minute  book.     There  may  have  been  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  of  the  records  now  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  None  of  them.  sir.  I  didn't  think  it  unusual  about 
Mr.  O'Hara  picking  them  up  because  we  were  through  with  the 
records  and  certainty  when  I  am  through  with  the  records  I  don't 
want  them  in  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Mr.  O'Hara,  do  you  know  ? 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Did  you  actually  audit  the  books  yourself,  Mr. 
Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  The  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  arrange  for  the  auditing  of  the  books? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  asked  for  a  bookkeeper,  and  I  had  a  brother- 
in-law  of  mine  who  was  looking  for  work  and  I  asked  them  if  they 
would  take  him  and  they  said  they  were  interested  in  keeping  records 
and  that  is  how  he  got  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  brother-in-law's  name? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Martin  Samuelson. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  audited  the  books  for  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  would  say  shortly  after  their  organization,  may- 
be 2  or  3  months  afterward,  I  am  not  definite  about  it,  pretty  close 
to  the  time  that  they  came  to  me. 

JSIr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Samuelson  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  at  any  time? 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  recall,  except  I  told  him  to  be 
very  careful  and  make  a  complete  and  accurate  record. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  indicate  to  you  that  they  were  in  a  bad 
financial  way  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  could  discern  that  when  I  made  up  the  income- 
tax  return. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  state  to  you  anything  about  loans  that 
the  company  had  made,  money  that  they  had  borrowed?  That  is 
what  I  am  getting  at. 

;Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  I  think  that  came  up  when  I  saw  it  on  the 
balance  sheet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  inquire  as  to  where  the  loans  came 
from  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  knew  where  they  came  from.  They  came 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Could  you  indicate  to  the  best  of  your  recollection 
where  they  came  from  and  what 
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Mr.  Bernsti.:in.  I  wouldn't  know.  They  were  people  I  believe  they 
were  furnishing  service  to.  I  don't  recall  who  they  were.  There 
seemed  to  be  six  or  seven  different  cities. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  recall  any  of  the  cities  at  all  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  do  you  mean,  like  for  instance  Harmony  News 
down  at  Kansas  City  would  loan  the  Trans-American  some  money? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  either  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  or  an  advance- 
ment on  service.  In  other  words,  anticipating  service  for  a  certain 
period,  they  paid  in  advance  for  the  service  to  be  rendered  in  subse- 
quent months  at  a  certain  sum. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  they  w^ere  all  advances  for  services 
or  were  some  advances  for  service  and  some  loans  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  my  opinion  some  were  advances  and  some  were 
loans. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  at  all  wdiat  the  amount  of  the  loans 
w^as? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  making  a  stab  at  it.  It  may  have  been  around 
60  or  maybe  more  than  that.  This  is  purely  conjecture.  It  may  have 
run  around  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  am  just  speaking  from 
memory  and  I  don't  recall  it  specifically.  The  return  would  indicate 
that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  think  they  totaled  about  $100,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  may  have  been  more,  it  may  have  been  less.  I 
just  don't  recall  independently. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  they  all  came  from  the 
companies  who  were  receiving  wire  services  from  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  R.  &  H. 

Mr,  Robinson,  I  mean  from  Trans-American,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  Trans- American.  In  my  opinion,  yes,  I  be- 
lieve they  were  all  dealing  with  them,  because  if  I  recall  it  showed 
accounts  receivable  and  some  of  them  were  charged  off  against  accounts 
receivable. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  any  loans  were  made 
to  the  company  by  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  it  was,  it  w^asn't  reflected  on  the  books,  and  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  Humphreys  or 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  know  that  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Katz  or  Levin  or  Jones 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  I  say,  the  latter  three  would  be  in  the  R.  &  H. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  tie-up  between  R.  &  H.  and  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  my  opinion  it  was  solely  a  customer  relationship. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  Trans-American  grow  out  of  some  dis- 
tributor group  of  Continental,  that  is,  didn't  some  distributor  group 
of  Continental  form  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  Senator.  I  came  in  the  pic- 
ture after  it  was  organized. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  don't  know  the  background  or  the  genesis  of 
the  formation  of  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  liaiulled  the  formation  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  jnst  came  to  you  after  they  had  been  formed  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  get  the  charter  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

All  I  handled  were  the  tax  matters  and  the  final  dissolution. 

Mr.  RoRiNSON.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  either  Patrick  Burns, 
Andrew  Burns,  or  O'Hara  made  any  individual  loans  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Offhand,  I  don't  recall.  I  kno^y  the  books  are  a 
true  reflection  of  the  best  of  my  knowledge  of  their  entire  financial 
operation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bernstein,  you  handled  the  tax  settlement  of  Mr. 
Campagna  and  Mr.  DeLucia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVould  you  relate  how  that  was  handled  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  what  we  call  a  boxcar  assessment  made, 
a  deficiency  letter  set  up,  a  rather  excessive  assessment,  together  with 
penalties.  I  tried  to  ascertain  from  the  agent  what  the  nature — after 
I  was  retained  and  I  received  the  90-day  letter,  I  tried  to  ascertain 
what  this  assessment  was  all  about. 

The  Chairman.  By  boxcar  you  mean  a  net- worth  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  it  wasn't  a  net-worth  assessment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  boxcar  assessment? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  a  tj-pe  of  assessment  that  is  picked  out  of 
the  air  and  assessed.  The  theory  is  that  ordinarily  the  burden  is  upon 
the  Government  prior  to  assessment  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  tlie 
tax.  After  the  assessment  is  made  the  burden  is  upon  the  taxpayer  1  o 
prove  the  excessive  assessment. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  in  1941  or  '42  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  that  was  prior.  I  believe  that  ran  back  1o 
1935  to  1941,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  when  the  assessment  was  made, 
though. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  assessment  was  made  about  1945,  if  my  rectal - 
lection  serves  me  right,  1944  or  1945,  or  maybe — I  am  just  guessing. 
It  would  indicate  in  your  deficiency  letter  that  I  have  given  yon 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  deficiency  letter  did  not  indicate  the  source  of 
the  income,  why  it  was  assessed.  That  was  the  first  time — I  think  at 
that  time  Mrs.  Campagna  and  Mrs.  DeLucia  came  to  my  office.  First 
they  came  to  me  with  a  notice  of  jeopardy  assessment.  I  tried  1o 
ascertain  what  that  was  about  at  that  time.  That  is  when  I  first  tried 
to  ascertain  what  it  was  about.  I  couldn't  get  any  informaion.  After 
a  jeopard}^  assessment  is  made  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to 
send  a  deficiency  letter  within  the  prescribed  period.  When  I  received 
that  deficiency  letter  that  was  the  first  time  I  couldn't  find  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  tax,  what  the  basis  of  the  tax  was.  I  went  out  to 
the  penitentiary,  I  believe  in  Atlanta.  I  received  very  little  informa- 
tion from  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  go  to  the  penitentiary  at  Atlarita ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Tliat  was  about  the  time,  it  may  have  been  imme- 
diately after  I  was  retained  by  Mrs.  Campagna,  and  I  had  that  jeop- 
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ardy  notice,  or  it  may  liave  been  about  the  time  that  I  got  the  9-day 
letter.     I  don't  know  just  exactly  which. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  would  have  to — if  you  will  look  at  that  return. 
You  have  the  notice  there.  I  am  making  a  venture  of  this,  maybe  in 
1945  or  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  it  who  came  in  your  office  to  retain  you,  Mr. 
Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Both  Mrs.  Campagna  and  Mrs.  DeLucia. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  represented  them  before  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How  did  they  present  the  matter  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  brought  in  the  notice  of  jeopardy  assessments. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  them  how  they  knew  about  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  can  say  that  in  the  last  2  months  I  have  had  a  lot 
of  people  come  to  my  office  because  of  the  publicity  in  this  case,  on 
different  types  of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  publicity  has  helped  your  business? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  the  kind  of  help  you  don't  care  for  because 
people  come  in  there  and  you  don't  know  who  they  are,  you  don't  know 
how  reliable  they  are,  whether  you  can  take  their  statements.  Wlien 
you  make  a  representation  you" like  to  feel  that  what  you  are  saying 
is  accurate. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  they  came  to  you  because  of  seeing  your 
name  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  really  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  handled  a  couple  of  other  cases  and  bit  by 
bit  your  reputation  starts  to  grow. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  ever  represented  Ricca  before  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Accardo ;  yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  represented  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  from  1941,  somewhere  between  1940  and 
'43,  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Ricca  refused  to  talk  to  you  unless 
Accardo  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  great  difficulty  trying  to  understand  Ricca. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  into  that  phase  of  it  yet,  but  isn't  it  most 
likely? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Neither  one  of  the  gentlemen  would  give  me  any 
information,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  most  likely  that  Accardo  told  them  it  was  wise 
to  go  to  you  rather  than  picking  up  your  name  in  the  Red  Book? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  may  be  your  conjecture. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  the  reasonable  thing  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  I  tell  you  what,  I  have  represented  a  lot  of 
people  and  handled  different  matters  for  them.  How  did  Accardo 
come  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Accardo  interested  himself  very  concretely  in  this  tax 
case,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  was  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  whom  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  assuming  by  :Mr.  Bulger.  That  is  a  venture. 
I  came  back  and  was  told  Mr.  Bulger  handled  certain  affairs  for  Mr. 
DeLucia  and  the  accountant  handled  certain  things  for  Mr.  Campagna. 
Naturally  I  went  to  the  accountant  to  get  information  and  such  infor- 
mation as  he  had,  he  save  me.  The  source  of  information  I  had  to  get 
for  DeLucia  came  from  Mr.  Bulger.  He  didn't  have  very  much.  He 
had  very  little. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  is  Bulger  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  is  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whom  did  he  represent  ? 

INIr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  he  represented  Mr.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  matters  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  other  matters.    That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  matters.  But  Mrs.  Campagna  and  Mrs. 
DeLucia  came  to  you  not  through  Bulger  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  the  first  instant  I  wouldn't  know  how  they  came 
to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  know  ? 

jSlr.  Bernstein.  No.  As  a  general  rule  I  ask  them  and  they  gen- 
erally say  someone  sent  me.    I  generally  say  how  were  you  referred  to 

me,  by  whom.  .  ^  ^i        . 

'Sir.  Halley.  Did  someone  tell  you  m  advance  to  expect  these  two 

ladies  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  they  get  their  original  appointment  with 

you  ? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  They  called. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  phone  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  made  an  appointment? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  When  you  found  your  old  client  Accardo  in  the  case 
were  you  surprised  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mr.  Accardo  didn't  come  into  the  case  until  1  went 
down  to  Leavenworth,  the  first  time  he  came  in  the  case. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Thank  you.    I  am  sorry  for  the  interruption. 

Mv.  Robinson.  When  did  you  have  the  first  conference  at  the  peni- 
tentiary? 

Mi\  Bernstein.  If  I  had  my— do  you  have  that  9-day  letter  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Were  you  alone  at  the  time 
of  the  first  conference  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was.    I  went  down  alone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  tried  to  ask  them,  asked  them  at  length,  if  they 
could  indicate  to  me  the  nature  of  their  income,  what  their  income 
was,  and  what  documents  I  could  have  to  try  to  substantiate  the  pre- 
paring of  a  protest  or  appeal  to  the  tax  court.  They  were  vague, 
evasive.    They  gave  me  no  information. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  vou  do  next  after  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  I  then  spoke  to  Mrs.  Campagna.  I  told 
her  if  I  couldn't  get  any  help  I  would  have  to  step  out  of  the  case. 
I  went  down  a  second  time. 

The  Chairman.  To  Atlanta? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  To  Atlanta.  In  the  morning  I  believe  I  think  I 
•spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  the  second  time.  I  believe  Mrs.  Campagna 
was  in  town  that  time  visiting  some  relatives  in  Atlanta.  I  arranged 
to  have  her  come  in  with  me.  She  was  there  the  day  before.  I  spoke  to 
the  warden  and  I  thought  through  Mrs.  Campagna  I  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  get  some  information.  I  spent  several  hours  with 
them.  They  couldn't  figure  out  what  this  assessment  was.  I  believe 
if  you  will  look  at  that  90-day  letter  you  will  find  it  is  not  typical  of  the 
regular  90-day  letter  that  goes  out  to  taxpayers,  where  it  sets  out 
wherein  the  nature  of  the  increase  or  decrease  results,  the  disallowance 
or  the  allowance  of  certain  items.  I  kept  on  trying  to  get  this  informa- 
tion. They  were  as  lost  to  it  as  much  as  anybody.  In  scanning  it  they 
couldn't  find  out  anything  from  it  themselves.  I  tried  to  ascertain 
from  their  net  wortli  what  it  was.  I  couldn't  get  any  information 
about  their  net  worth  from  them.  They  merely  spoke  about  certain 
real  estate  holdings,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  believe  they  mentioned 
certain  stock. 

Then  I  came  back  again,  and  whether  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bulger  or  Mrs. 
Campagna  and  told  them  I  would  have  to  get  out  of  the  case  unless  I 
got  some  help  from  somebody  who  could  assist.  I  believe  Mr.  Bulger — 
either  Mr.  Bulger  or  Mrs.  "Campagna  said  "I  will  see  that  you  get 
somebody." 

That  is  when  the  first  time  Mr.  Accardo  stepped  into  this  case. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  came  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  At  that  time  we  discussed  nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  suggested  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  assumed  he  either  came — I  am  assuming  that  it 
came  through  Mr.  Bulger,  but  I  wouldn't  vouch  for  that.  The  reason 
I  am  assuming  that  is  because  it  was  some  time  after  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Bulger  that  Mr.  Accardo  came  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  first  told  you  Accardo  was  coming  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Nobody  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  just  walked  in  one  day? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.    He  said  "I  would  like  to  help  you  on  this  if  I 
'  can." 

Mr.  Halley.  Purely  without  any  preliminary  warning  to  you  that 
Accardo  was  coming? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  told,  I  believe  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Bulger,  that 
someone  would  be  in  to  see  me.  That  is  why  I  say  through  those  things 
I  am  associating  them  together,  by  logic  and  assuming  it  came  from 
that  SQurce. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Accardo  phone  for  an  appointment  or  did  he  just 
walk  in  one  day  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  recall  that.  That  was  some  years  back, 
1944^  '45^  or  '46.    I  wouldn't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  came  without  any  prior  understanding  on  your 
part? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  can  just  give  a  general  summation  of  it.  It 
would  be  that  he  would  assist  me  in  this  case,  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  did  you  do  next  after  talking  to  Mr.  Accardo? 
What  was  your  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Berxs'i-ein.  It  was  general,  indicating  to  him  I  could  get  no 
information  from  either  of  tliese  gentlemen.  Either  they  were  reti- 
cent about  giving  me  information  or  they  were  withholding  the  in- 
formation ivom  me,  and  I  had  to  have  some  help  to  try  to  get  these 
men  to  give  me  the  data  that  they  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  lawyer,  how  did  you  feel  you  could  talk  about 
your  clients  with  Ton^'  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Because  he  was  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  told  you  he  would  be  sent  ?  He  came  in  and  said 
I  am  sent,  but 

Mv.  Bernstein.  I  have  stated  that  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  nobody  told  you  Accardo  w^as  coming? 

ISIr.  Bernstein.  I  was  told  someone  was  coming  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  right,  then  Accardo  came. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  doesn't  have  a  very  good  reputation  for  veracity 
around  Chicago,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  your  opinion.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
his  veracity  has  been  good  in  everything  he  has  ever  told  me. 

jNIr.  Halley.  With  no  specific  authorization  you  proceeded  to  talk 
about  the  case  with  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not  discuss  the  case  because  there  was  nothing 
to  discuss.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  case.  You  look  at  that  90-day 
letter  and  you  try  to  make  anything  out  of  it  except  that  there  was  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  just  doesn't  sound  like  something  I  can  visualize.  I 
am  trving  to  picture  the  thing,  that  a  man  about  whom  you  received 
no  specific  authorization,  other  than  you  had  been  told  that  somebody 
would  come  in. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  walks  in  but  a  notorious  gangster,  and  he  tells 
you  I  am  the  man  and  you  accept  that  without  checking  back. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Accardo  to  be  a  notorious  gang- 
ster, sir,  at  that  time,  nor  do  I  know  him  to  be  a  gangster  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  never  heard  that  I 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  your  statement,  and  that  is  the  statement 
of  some  of  the  press.  I  never  knew  of  the  man  ever  being  convicted 
of  any  offense, 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  get  into  what  he  is  when  we  have  finished  with 
this  thing.  In  any  event,  your  story  is  that  he  walked  in  and  you 
proceeded  to  discuss  with  him  how  to  get  your  client  to  talk,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  told  him  that  I  could  get  no 
information  about  this  tax,  and  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  about. 
These  two  men  were  reticent  about  giving  me  information,  apparently. 
That  was  a  conclusion  of  mine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  represented  Accardo  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  assistance  did  Accardo  give  you  during  the 
conversation  in  trying  to  straighten  out  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein."^  That  I  didn't  know,  sir,  until  we  went  down  to  the 
penitentiary. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  both  just  decided  to  go  to  tlie  penitentiary  as  a 
result  of  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  I  spoke  to  him  and  indicated  that  possibly  he 
could  get  me  some  help  from  these  men,  to  try  to  get  certain  informa- 
tion that  was  not  available  to  me. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  made  these  different  trips  and  then  we  went 
down,  Mr.  Accardo  brought  me  in  certain  data. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  brought  you  in  data  before  you  made  the  trips  ? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  subsequent  to  the  trips. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  make  the  first  trip  there  ?  Did  you  go 
down  together  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right;  we  both  went  down  together. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  to  Atlanta  again  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  This  is  to  Leavenworth. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  two  trips  to  Atlanta  and  then  after 
Accardo  came  into  the  picture  you  and  he  went  to  Leavenworth? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  About  when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  90-day 
letter.     I  am  trying  to  reconstruct  this  in  my  memory  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  discussed  on  the  way  down  to  Leaven- 
worth ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Nothing,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  talk  about  anything? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  Mr.  Accardo  read  and  I  read  going  down, 
I  generally  read  tax  bulletins  when  I  go  down. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  after  you  got  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  were  admitted  to' see  the  two  men,  and  I  had 
these  letters  there  at  that  time,  the  90-day  letters.  I  discussed  them 
with  them  at  length.  Finally  I  believe  Mr.  Ricca  indicated  that 
certain 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  that  moment  what  were  the  conditions  under 
w^hich  you  were  admitted? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  did  you  get  admitted  to  the  penitentiary 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  a  letter  there  authorizing  me  to  come  there 
with  anybody  I  saw  fit  to  bring  with  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  Mr.  Accardo  get  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  both  came  in  through  the  gate  together.  You 
mean  the  physical  method  by  which  we  came  up  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  to  sign  anything  for  admission  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  came  in ;  we  both  sat  down.  I  then  signed  the 
register.  After  signing  the  register,  I  was  told  that  the  warden 
wanted  to  see  me.  Mr.  Accardo  was  sitting  down  when  I  came  out. 
I  am  assuming  that  he  had  signed  the  register  after  I  spoke  to  the 
warden.  I  asked  the  warden  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  gentleman  who 
was  with  me.  At  that  time  I  believe  I  told  him  it  was  Mr.  Accardo 
who  was  with  me.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  to  see  him,  and  he  said  he 
wasn't  interested.  All  he  was  interested  in  was  seeing  that  the  inmates 
received  fair  and  proper  representation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  see  the  record  or  the  document  that  Accardo 
signed  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  until  the  trial. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  What  did  that  disclose?  ,       .i        i  • 

ISIr.  Bernstein.  It  disclosed  that  he  signed  a  name  other  than  his 

own.  . 

JSIr.  EoBiNsoN.  What  name  did  he  sign ': 

Mr  Bernstein.  He  signed  the  name  of  Bulger.  .  -, 

Mr  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  tell  the  warden  that  it  was  Anthony  Accardo 
who  was  with  you  or  did  you  tell  him  it  was  Joseph  Batters  ? 

J^Ir  Bernstein.  I  at  no  time  told  him  it  was  Joseph  Batters  nor  did 
I  tell  him  it  was  Mr.  Bulger,  because  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Accardo  by 
the  name  of  Bulger.  . 

The  Chairman.  What  name  did  he  sign  on  the  slip  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Bulger  on  the  register. 

The  Chairman.  Joe  Bulger  or  what  \ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  it  was  Joseph  Bulger. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  it. 

Mr.  Kerner.  139  North  Clark  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  he  do  that? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  something  you  would  have  to  ask  lum.     i 

don't  know'.  ,  .     .  ,  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  particular  restriction  on  his  gaming 
entrance  to  the  penitentiary?  . 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  because  my  letter  gave  him  carte  blanche  right 

for  him  to  come  in.  .  ,  ^  ..        i      i. 

^Ix.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  of  your  own  as  to  why  he 
would  sio-n  a  different  name,  sign  an  attorney's  name  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernst-ein.  I  don't  know  why  he  would  sign  a  ditierent  name, 
because  he  didn't  have  to.  .     •    t     4.    i 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  it  wasn't  necessary  to  indicate  he 
was  a  lawyer  in  order  to  see  one  of  the  inmates  ? 

Mr  Bernstein.  No;  because  my  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  warden 
told  him  a  friend  of  the  family  and  one  who  was  acquainted  with  his 

Q  "ff  Q  "I  VG 

^Iv.  Robinson.  I  see.  All  right,  what  happened  after  that?  You 
had  discussions  with  both  Campagna  and  DeLiicia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right,  together. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Separately  or  together? 

Mr  Bernstein.  No ;  they  were  together.  I  sat  in  the  middle  and 
talked  to  both  of  these  men.  Sometimes  I  changed  my  position  on 
account  of  DeLucia  having  a  little  difficulty  understanding.  I  tried 
to  get  him  to  slow  down. 

Mr  Robinson.  What  did  Accardo  contribute  to  the  conference^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Accardo  brought  in  certain  data  for  me  alter  that 
first  conference.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean,  certain  data  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  brought  in  certain  records,  incomplete. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Relating  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  Mr.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^^Hiere  did  he  get  those  ? 

:Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  was  the  conference?  . 

Mr  Bernstein.  This  conference  on  the  various  occasions  would 
last  anywhere  from  1  to  3  hours,  depending  upon  my  trying  to  recon- 
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struct  from  information  I  built  up  and  try  to  indicate  what  the  tax 
was. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Was  the  conversation  entirely  in  English? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Always.  If  any  Italian  was  sneaked  in,  I  don't 
know.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  gain  what  information  you  wanted  as  a 
result  of  that  conference  ? 

Mr.  BernsteiN;  Considerable  information.  Not  at  that,  no.  We 
got  a  little.  We  got  at  the  source  of  information  that  came  in.  The 
men  started  to  loosen  up  and  were  a  little  more  free  in  talking  to  me, 
I  discovered,  as  a  result  of  that  visit  with  Mr.  Accardo. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Accardo  have  any  further  conferences  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  called  Mr.  Accardo  on  each  and  every  occasion 
that  I  went  down  there  subsequently.  Sometimes  we  got  additional 
data,  sometimes  it  may  have  been  for  a  selfish  reason.  Certain  of  my 
expenses  were  being  paid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  accompany  you  on  any  of  your  other 
trips  there  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  he  did.    I  think  all  but  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  trips  did  he  go  down  there  with  you? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  would  say  anywhere  from  10  to  12.  That  is  also 
a  guess.    There  may  have  been  more. 

The  Chairman.  He  always  signed  his  name  Joe  Batters,  lawyer? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know,  except  what  I  saw  at  the  trial. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  name  was  Bulger. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  he  always  signs  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Kerner,  Yes.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  the  prison  records  were 
introduced  into  evidence  and  in  each  instance  the  name  "Joseph 
Bulger"  was  signed.    I  saw  that  myself  from  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  was  getting  at:  Was  that  true  on  each 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  Accardo  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes.  That  was  the  only  way  that  Mr.  Accardo  signed 
his  name  on  each  entrance,  on  his  visits  to  Leavenworth,  and  the 
address  is  139  North  Clark  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  that  was  true  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  I  did.  At  the  trial  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
record,  but  I  don't  recall,  Mr.  Kerner,  that  he  showed  the  address  139. 
That  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Kerner.  Yes.    That  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  address,  139  what? 

Mr.  Kerner.  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Wliose  office  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kerner.  Mr.  Joseph  Bulger,  the  attorney,  had  an  office  at  that 
address  at  that  time.  I  am  not  certain  that  he  is  presently  located 
there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  the  tax  case  get  settled,  Mr.  Bernstein? 

The  Chairman.  Before  that,  now,  you  said  you  also  called  him 
for  personal  reasons  to  get  your  compensation.  I  have  been  worrying 
about  how  you  got  your  compensation  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  the  first  instance  I  received  a  retainer  fee  of 
$2,500  both  from  Mrs.  Campagna  and  Mrs.  DeLucia — $1,500  from  one 
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and  $1,000  from  the  other.  I  subsequently  received  $500  apiece,  re- 
calling the  best  I  can,  and  then  I  had  approximately  $1,000  more  from 
the  funds  that  were  left  with  me  which  I  advised  I  was  retaining  for 
that  purpose.     I  think  it  was  somewhere  around  $900  to  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Tony  Accardo  pay  you  anything? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Who  paid  your  expenses  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Some  of  them  I  paid  mj^self . 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Tony  Accardo?  Did  he  pay  some? 
Did  he  pay  his  way  ? 

:Mr.  Bernstein.  He  didn't  go  with  me  every  time.  He  sometimes 
would  meet  me  down  there.  The  times  that  he  went  along  with  me 
I  got  the  ticket,  or  sometimes  I  would  call  for  the  ticket  and  he  would 
reimburse  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  original  Government  claim,  for  how 

much  money?  -,         .   ^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  recall  offhand.  You  have  it  here,  gent  J  e- 
men. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  It  is  around  $200,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  far  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  very  substantial  claim,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A  very  large  claim. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  you  settle  for?     You  settled  for  $120,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know.     It  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  a  stipulation  in  the  case,  as  I  recall,  when 
it  was  passed  on  by  the  Tax  Court,  in  which  the  deficiency  for  Carn- 
pagna  was  $90,371.49  and,  for  DeLucia,  $36,146.50. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Wliatever  that  indicates,  that  is  the  fact.  I  believe 
I  was  over  in  the  conference  there.  I  would  say  I  was  over  there 
many  a  time — in  my  opinion,  maybe  from  12  to  20  times — over  in  the 
technical  staff  trying  to  work  out  a  settlement  of  this. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  point  that  your  fee  for  all  this  is  only  $4,500  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  expect  to  get  more  here.  I  think  a  fair  fee 
in  this  case  should  have  been  around  $10,000.  I  don't  base  my  fees 
upon  an  arbitrary  assessment.  I  don't  work  on  a  contingent  basis. 
I  figure  my  time  'that  I  devote  to  a  case.     That  is  the  way  I  set  my 

fees. 

Mr.  Halley.  Considering  your  time  you  devoted,  the  importance  of 
the  case,  the  fact  that  the  clients  were  in  jail,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
case  that  might  involve  problems 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  there  would  be  no  more  problem  m  that  than 
any  other  tax  case. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  amount  of  money  involved,  wouldn  t  you  say 
that  $4,500  is  an  almost  ridiculously  low  fee,  knowing  what  tax  law- 
yers charge  in  comparable  cases? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know  what  tax  lawyers  charge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Knowing  what  you  charge.  ,  .  ,     n     j. 

Mv.  Bernstein.  In  that  case,  I  will  be  very  frank,  I  think  the  lee 
should  have  been  around  $15,000.  j.   -j:  •+ 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  last  shot  was  10 ;  now  you  say  15.  In  tact,  it  it 
wasn't  DeLucia  and  Campagna,  if  it  was  Joe  Doakes  and  somebody 
else,  and  you  saved  him  over  $100,000 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  save  them  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Government  claimed  that. 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  AVoiild  you  call  an  arbitrary  assessment  and  then 
yon  get  a  reduction,  would  you  call  that  saving  something,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  Nitti  case  which  followed  in  the  Tax  Court  indicated 
practically  the  same  result!;  They  tried  the  Nitti  case.  They  of- 
fered the  Nitti  people  a  settlement  similar  to  mine.  They  rejected 
it  and  they  tried  it  out,  and  the  test  of  that  case  established  the  very 
same  results. 

Mr.  Halkey.  In  the  Nitti  case  what  were  the  counsel  fees? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  These  were  very  modest  ones.  Let's  not  argue  what 
they  should  be.     Let's  say 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  will  be  very  frank.     I  do  expect  another  $5,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  still  expect  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  do  you  expect  it  will  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  expect  it  will  be  paid  by  both  Mr.  DeLucia 
and  Mr.  Campagna. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  billed  either  of  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  have  not;  no.  I  have  discussed  it  several 
times  and  they  say,  "We  will  take  care  of  it  later." 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  charge  them  a  total  of  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  do  not ;  $10,000  will  be  my  total  charge. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  say  that  $15,000  would  be  reasonable  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do.  Among  lawyers  I  think  it  would  be  some- 
where between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  a  fair  fee  for  this  type  of  work  in 
this  case.     Here  is  an  arbitrary  assessment 

Mr.  Halley.  Once  you  had  all  this  cash  on  your  desk — I  am  get- 
ting a  little  ahead  of  the  story.     AVhy  didn't  you  get  yourself  a  fee? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  will  answer  that  since  you  asked  me.  From  the 
newspapers  I  ought  to  sit  down  and  prepare  a  pretty  good  story. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  truth.  These  sums  of  money  were  broug-lit 
into  my  office 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  the  time  they  were  brought  in  and  the 
circumstances,  where  you  were,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  see,  the  basis  of  this  settlement  was  contingent 
on  payment  of  the  tax.  We  made  several  trips  down  to  the  peniten- 
tiary trying  to  get  these  men  to  work  out,  advising  them  of  the 
amount  of  tax  that  we  had  to  have  and  that  we  had  to  get  these  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  contingent  on  the  payment  of  the  tax  ? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  The  settlement.  The  Tax  Court,  that  is,  the  tech- 
nical staff,  made  this  settlement  subject  to  this  tax  being  paid.  I 
asked  that  we  be  given  from  30  to  60  days,  if  I  recall,  time  from  the 
time  we  had  the  proposed  agreement  to  get  this  money  in.  I  was 
assuming  that  they  were  going  to  get  it  from-  raising  mortgages 
on  the  property.  I  forgot  all  about  the  fact  that  there  was  distress 
warrants  and  liens  on  all  this  property  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  any  loans.  That  didn't  come  to  my  mind  at  the 
time.  I  just  w^ent  down  there  forgetting  that  I  was  dealing  with 
a  jeopardy  assessment  and  having  in  mind  at  that  time  I  was  deal- 
ing wdth  the  ordinary  tax  case  where  an  assessment  is  made. 

I  was  working  out  the  ordinary  procedure.  Then  I  found  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  loans,  that  is,  I  believe  Mr.  Accardo  tried  to 
get  the  loans  on  this  property  and  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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get  it.  Then  tlie  men  sno;gested  selling:  tlieir  properties,  and  tlie 
A'-ery  same  problem  arose,  that  they  wanted  to  sell  it  snbject  to  that 
loan  and  to  keep  the  fnnds  in  escrow.  Even  tliat  couldn't  be  worked 
out  because  the  amount  of  the  sale  price  would  be  less  than  what 
the  tax  assessment  was.  It  wouldn't  be  what  the  settlement  price 
was,  but  the  lien  that  Avas  on  their  property.  Then  I  came  back 
to  ChicajTo  after  these  various  trips  trying  to  discuss  it  with  these 
men.  I  believe  the  one  who  was  more  desirous  of  selling  in  the  first 
instance  was  DeLucia.  He  said,  "All  right,  go  ahead  and  sell  it."  But 
Campagna  didn't  want  to  sell  in  the  first  instance.  He  took  a  stubborn 
attitude  that  he  didn't  owe  the  money.  They  both  took  the  posi- 
tion they  didn't  owe  the  money  and  wouldn't  pay  it,  and  nobody  could 
make  them  pay  it.     They  were  rather  adamant  in  that  position. 

During  the  60-  or  30-clay  period  from  the  time  of  the  proposed 
settlement,  money  was  brought  into  the  office. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Before  you  get  to  that,  may  I  interrupt.  Did  thej^ 
at  any  time  ever  indicate  to  you  that  they  had  the  cash  with  which 
to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernsteix.  No  ;  they  did  not.    They  never  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  went  ahead  anyhow.  You  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss settlement  in  Washington,  even  though  they  dicln't  indicate  they 
had  the  cash  to  settle. 

Mr.  Berxsteix.  If  you  follow  me,  the  ultimate  settlement,  it  was 
told  to  me,  would  have  to  be  predicated  on  the  tax  being  discharged. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  point  did  you  have  any  way  of  knowing  that 
you  could  pay  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  why  I  asked  for  the  time.  I  was  assuming 
that  it  could  be  done  by  encumbering  the  property  or  by  sale  of  the 
l^roperty,  one  of  the  two  modes.  We  discussed  that  very  thing  with 
them  at  different  times.  As  I  say,  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  more 
desirous  of  it  was  DeLucia,  but  Campagna  was  a  little  reticent  about 
going  through  with  that  sort  of  deal. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Kobinson ;  you  go  ahead  and  finish 
that  angle  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  interrupted  you,  I  believe.  You  were  going  to 
talk  about  the  method  by  which  the  funds  were  obtained, 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  These  funds  were  brought  into  my  office,  I  would 
say,  over  maybe  either  a  30-  or  60- day  period.  It  may  have  been  a 
3-week  period.    I  don't  recall  right  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  these  funds  brought  in  after  the  Tax  Court 
had  adjudicated  the  case? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir;  prior  to  the  adjudication,  because  the 
adjudication,  they  would  not  send  in  a  stipulation  until  the  tax  had 
been  paid,  and  I  presented  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  tax.  Then 
after  I  brought  in  receipt  they  presented  the  stipulation.  It  was  all 
contingent  upon  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Go  ahead  on  the  method  by  which  you  received 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  funds  were  brought  into  me  in  amounts  vary- 
ing between  $10,000  and  S20.000.  When  the  first  amount  of  money 
came  in  I  was  taken  aback,  and  I  called  up — I  believe  I  called  Mrs. 
Campagna  or  Mrs.  DeLucia  or  went  out  there.  I  don't  recall.  She 
said  she  understood  it  was  coming  in ;  that  it  would  be  all  right.    Then 
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wlien  I  got  the  total  funds  together  I  went  over  and  I  had  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue  compute  the  tax  and  the  interest,  and  I  discharged 
both  of  them,  and  I  brought  the  receipt  to  the  technical  staff.  Then 
they  prepared  the  stipulation  that  you  have  read  and  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Tax  Court  and  the  case  was  closed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  call,  who  said  she  understood  it  was 
coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mrs.  Campagna. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  sure  it  was  she? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  feel  certain  it  was  her. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  say  to  her  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  told  her  that  somebody  brought  in  some  money 
indicating  it  was  for  her  husband's  tax. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  brought  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  w^ouldn't  know  who  the  men  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  speak  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  They  came  in  and  said,  "Mr.  Bernstein?"  I 
said,  "Yes."  They  said,  "This  is  for  Mr.  Campagna's  tax,"  or  some 
said,  "This  is  for  Mr.  DeLucia's  tax." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  actually  saw  them?  They  were  in  your  personal 
office  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  see  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  the  first  batch  that  came  in,  the  first  $10,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  know  whether  it  was  the  first  or  third 
batch.  The  first  batch  may  have  been  left  with  my  secretary,  or  sub- 
se(|uently. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  batch  you  did  see  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  would  say  I  saw  about  four  or  five  of  them,  maybe 
more. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  they  came  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.     Thej^  were  different  men. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  for  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  think  of  asking  their  names,  because  it 
made  no  difference  to  me.  They  told  me  this  was  for  so  and  so.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  I  thought  this  thing  Avas  going  to  arise  I  would  have  sat 
down  and  asked  their  name  ^nd  address  and  social  security  card.  I 
would  be  very  positive  who  brought  this  in  if  I  thought  this  question 
was  going  to  arise. 

I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this  came  in  from  their  families. 
My  real  belief  was  it  came  from  that  source.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  men  you  had  never  seen  before  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  brought  this  money  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  hadn't  seem  them  before  or  since. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  men  actually  brought  the  money  in  that 
3^ou  saw? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  saw  about  six  different  men.  Some  came 
in  twice.     Some  came  in  three  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  Some  came  in  only  once? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  came  in  on  each  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Just  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  man  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Would  come  in  with  an  envelope  or  money? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Sometimes  it  was  wrapped  up — it  would  not  be  an 
envelope.    It  would  be  wrapped  up  in  paper.    It  would  be  wrapped  up. 

Air.  Halley.  And  just  hand  it  to  you  and  say  this  is  for  DeLucia 
and  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.     They  would  say  either  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  or  the  other.     Sometimes  they  would 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Sometimes  they  would  say  the  ones  who  came  back 
again  would  say  this  is  some  more  of  that. 

JNlr.  Halley.  They  always  separated  out  who  it  was  for? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  at  all  times ;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  try  to  segregate  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  DeLucia  fund  and  Campagna  fund? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  treated  it  as  one  fund. 

Mr.  Halley.  "WHiy  did  you  do  that  if  a  man  would  come  in  and  say 
this  is  for  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Because  the  way  they  were  coming  in  with  it,  you 
know  by  computation  it  won't  be  very  difficult  to  say  they  came  in 
and  said  so,  but  it  wasn't  done  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  them  when  they  came  in  how  much 
more  was  needed? 

Mv.  Bernstein.  They  knew  how  much  was  required.  No ;  I  didn't 
tell  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  one  man  know  what  another  man  had 
brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  knew  that  I  required  all  told  approximately 
$185,000  to  $189,000.  $190,000,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  amounts  here  are  just  $126,000. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  but  there  is  interest  there,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Interest  and  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  penalties. 

The  Chairman.  Interest  made  it  about  $180,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  interest  on  the  two  of  them.  You  see  the 
interest  at  6  percent  per  annum.  It  is  based  from  the  due  date  of 
each  respective  tax. 

The  Chaieman.  $180,000  or  $185,000. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  would  be  closer  to  $190,000.  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $190,000  and  the  amount  I  paid  in  I  told  them  I  was 
retaining  on  account  of  my  fee  and  I  believe  that  was  around  $890 
that  was  left  over. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  ]\Ir.  Robinson.     You  go  ahead  with  this. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  some  of  the  money  sent  in  by  mail  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  of  it  ?     It  all  came  in  in  person  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  all  came  in  in  person. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  specifically  what  the  amounts  were 
that  each  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  varied  between  $10,000  and  $20,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "W^iat  I  am  getting  at  is,  you  have  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  she  make  a  notation  of  what  was  brought  in 
by  each  individual  person  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  she  did  not. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  have  no  way  of  knowing  ^Yllo  brought  in 
what  amount. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  sums  brought  in  that  were  m  himp 
sums  in  excess  of  $20,000  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  believe  there  was.    In  fact,  I  don  t  think 

there  was.  i  i      •    n 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  approximately  $190,000  was  brought  mi 
Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right,  all  told. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  out  of  that  $190,000,  was  there  paid  the  final 

tax? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  AVlien  I  had  it  all  together,  then  I  spoke  to  the 
attorney  handling  the  matter  for  the  technical  staff,  and  I  told  him 
I  would  be  prepared— how  did  he  want  me  to  handle  it,  did  he  want 
me  to  bring  the  money  to  him.  He  said  no  to  bring  the  money  over  to 
the  collector's  office  and  to  get  a  receipt  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  amount  you  paid  ?  Was  that  the  sum 
I  just  indicated? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  would  be  approximately  $190,000  less  $890.  It 
may  have  been  $888  or  something  like  that.  It  seems  to  me,  m  the 
rough  I  would  say  it  would  be  $189,100,  or  $200  for  the  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  set  that  up  in  a  special  account  or  did  you 
keej)  it  in  a  safe  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  kept  it  part  in  the  office  and  put  it  m  a  vault  m 
the  First  National  Bank.  Afterward  I  deposited  it  all  in  the  American 
National  Bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  issued  a  single  check  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  several  checks.  I  made  out  a  check  for  the  tax 
of  each  and  then  a  separate  check  for  the  interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  your  secretary  ordinarily  take  the  names  of 
people  who  come  into  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  she  does  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^^^len  somebody  calls  to  see  you,  doesn't  she  come  and 
tell  you  who  is  there  ? 

]\fr.  Bernstein.  She  does  that;  yes.  She  will  just  say  someone  is 
here  to  see  you  or  if  she  knows  him,  Mr.  so  and  so  is  here  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  I  walked  into  your  office  and  asked  to  see  you,  she 
wouldn't  ask  me  my  name  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  She  would  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  has  that  been  your  custom  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Twenty-seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  office  do  you  have?  How  many 
associates  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Just  one.  I  have  no  associates  at  all.  I  am  m  an 
office  by  myself.    Mr.  Blair  is  in  the  office,  renting  space. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Would  you  say  that  is  an  ordinary  practice  or  a  very 
unusual  practice  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  a  matter  of  custom. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  custom  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  My  door  is  always  open.  Anybody 
can  walk  in. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  never  have  people  announced?  You  never  ask 
who  is  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  know  nearly  everybody  who  comes  or  they  are 
new  people,  and  Miss  Cox  will  say  to  me  some  gentleman  wishes  to 

see  yon.  .  ,    p       ,  •    o 

]\Ir.  Halley.  She  doesn't  take  his  name  before  he  comes  m  i 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Sometimes  she  does  and  sometimes  she  does  not. 
:Mr.  Halley.  Not  on  one  of  these  occasions  did  she  take  the  names 
of  these  six  or  eight  people  who  brought  in  the  cash  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  it  actually  happened,  she  did  not.  If  we  were 
to  reflect  back  upon  it,  these  men  wouldn't  give  their  right  names,  any- 
way, would  they  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  some  time  ago  if  you  thought  these  questions 

would  be  asked 

]Mr.  'Bernstein.  I    would    have    taken    the    greatest    precautions 

conceivable.  T.r     t?        ^  • 

Mr.  Halley.  And  yet  you  are  a  very  intelligent  man,  Mr.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  very  fine  foresight.  Isn  t  it  really  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  knew  these  questions  would  be  asked  that  you 
didn't  want  to  know  who  brought  the  money? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  your  opinion  and  I  resent  that  too,  and  1 
have  a  right  to  resent  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  your  right,  but  will  you  answer  the  question  < 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  answering  every  question  you  propose  to  me, 
but  I  don't  propose  to  have  my  intelligence  insulted.  I  did  not  assume 
these  things  would  transpire. 

Mr  Halley.  The  question  was,  didn't  you  deliberately  retrain 
from  finding  out  who  brought  the  money  because  you  knew  questions 
would  be  asked  later  and  didn't  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  i 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  not  so.  . 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  Don't  you  always  give 
receii^ts  v%dien  big  sums  of  money  are  brought  m  ? 

Mr  Bernstein.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  think  on  some  occasions  these  men 
took  receipts  and  wouldn't  give  their  name.  I  just  marked  it.  1 
think  it  may  have  been  on  several  different  occasions  where  they  tooli 

receipts,  but  not  all  of  them.  , 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  give  their  name? 

^Ir  Bernstein.  No.  I  think  I  marked  the  receipt;  the  receipt 
would  indicate  that  the  deposit  was  made  for  the  particular  individ- 
ual for  whom  they  brought  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  their  names  when  you  gave  the 

receipts?  _  ^  ,    ,      ^  ^,  ^  ,. 

Mr  Bernstein.  They  wouldn't;  all  I  cared  about  was  the  money  toi 
so  and  so.  At  that  time  I  didn't  think  it  of  import  because  I  knew 
this  money  was  for  a  certain  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  had  a  thing  like  that  happen  before, 

did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Never;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  no  matter  how  much 
you  trusted  a  lawyer,  if  somebody  was  coming  in  ^^;\<^  l^^^^'il*!;;;;.^!^  the 
secretary  or  even  with  the  lawyer  $10,000  or  $lo,000  or  $20,000,  for 
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your  own  protection  you  would  want  to  give  a  receipt  and  they  for 
their  protection  would  want  a  receipt. 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  Senator,  it  all  depends  upon  where  we  are  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  thing.  I  have  had  clients  for  whom  I  have  handled 
real-estate  deals  who  would  bring  in  funds,  and  I  would  ask  them  to 
take  a  receipt  for  them,  and  they  wouldn't  take  the  receipt. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  at  least  make  one  out  and  have  your  record 
clear. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  try  it.  Some  people  won't  take  receipts. 
They  are  trusting,  and  they  trust  everybody  and  want  everybody  to 
trust  them.  I  have  had  a  very  funny  situation  happen  one  time  where 
I  had  a  client  of  mine  who  brought  me  in  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  close  a  real-estate  deal.     This  was  prior  to  1926 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me ;  go  ahead,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bernstein,  you  testified  before  the  Hoffman 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did ;  yes,  sir.     I  volunteered  information  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  want  to  read  to  you  one  question  and  answer  that 
you  made  in  your  testimony  there,  where  the  chairman  said,  "Don't 
you  keep  any  records?"  and  you  stated,  "No;  because  these  people  I 
don't  ask  any  questions  of." 

What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  ask  anybody  questions  unless  it  is  such  that 
I  must  get  the  information.  If  people  walk  in  and  leave  things  w^ith 
me  and  walk  out  and  they  have  implicit  confidence  in  me,  why  should 
I  ask  them  questions  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  a  particular  situation.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "these  people"  ? 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  am  speaking  about  those  people  who  brought  these 
funds  in  to  me.  They  didn't  ask  for  any  receipts.  They  had  implicit 
confidence  in  me  and  they  walked  out,  so  why  should  I  question  them 
if  they  don't  question  me  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  3^011  mean  by  "these  people"  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  meant  the  particular  individuals  who  brought  it  in. 
I  didn't  mean  any  group  at  all.  The  individuals  who  brought  these 
proceeds  to  me  left  them  with  me,  didn't  question  me,  asked  for  no  re- 
ceipt and  hence  why  should  I  question  them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  disturbed  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not.  The  first  time  I  was  and  I  called 
up  Mrs.  Campagna  and  asked  her  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  read  this  question  and  answer  from  the  same 
testimony : 

The  Chairman.  Lay  it  right  down  on  your  desk? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  brought  in,  Con- 
gressman.   I  was  more  disturbed  about  it  than  you  are. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  I  say  disturbed,  I  was  disturbed  about  my 
office  in  that  way.  You  don't  like  to  have  funds  brought  in  and  you 
don't  know  who  these  people  are.  You  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  and  you  are  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  were  disturbed  about  it  why 
wouldn't  you  ask  them  who  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  laid  down  on  your  desk  now  $10,000  and  you 
were  in  an  ordinary  office  and  you  read  of  hold-ups  and  various  other 
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things,  wouldn't  you  be  disturbed  about  that  kind  of  money  being  in 
your  possession^ 


Mr.  Robinson.  Why  didn't  you 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  why  I  speak  about  being  disturbed. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  AVhy  didn't  you  tell  them  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
family  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  fact  is,  I  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  any  particular  reason? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  ^Yhat  I  should  have  done. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  not  doing  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No ;  there  ^Yasn't  any.  They  brought  the  funds  in. 
You  are  a  lawyer.  Let's  assume  somebody  had  a  judgment  against  a 
client  of  yours.  That  is,  you  had  a  judgment.  Someone  came  in  and 
paid  that.  All  you  would  be  interested  in  is  seeing  that  that  judgment 
was  discharged.    You  wouldn't  ask  him  who  was  bringing  it  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  would  be  your  form  of  practice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  done  with  the  difference  between  the 
amount  that  was  brought  in  and  the  amount  that  was  paid? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  recall,  as  I  indicated,  it  was  somewhere  between 
eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred  dollars.  I  advised  them  I  was  re- 
taining that  on  account  of  the  fee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  retained  that  as  a  fee  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  On  account  of  the  fee,  yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  originally  had  told  Mrs.  Campagna  how  much 
money  would  be  needed,  is  that  right  ? 

Mi\  Bernstein.  As  to  the  $2,500 

]\lr.  Robinson.  No,  not  on  the  fee.    On  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  I  didn't.  They  couldn't  be  told  because  that 
didn't  come  until  some  time  later. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  she  know  how  much  money  to  raise  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mr.  Accardo  knew  that,  in  my  conversations  down 
with  the  other  people.    She  knew  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  money  to  raise? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  knew  how  much  the  settlement  was  going  to 
be. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVho  did  you  tell  specifically  how  much  the  settle- 
ment would  be  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  I  discussed  this  matter  at  the  penitentiary 
with  both  Mr.  DeLucia  and  with  Mr.  Campagna,  Mr.  Accardo  was 
along  with  me.    He  heard  me  discuss  with  them 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  that  point  did  you  say  I  can  settle  this  case  for 
so  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  had  a  couple  of  settlements,  which  I 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  what  point  did  3'ou  know  you  could  settle  the  case 
for  $189,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  wasn't  the  figure  originally  given.  There 
were  several  proposals  that  were  made.  One  proposal  was  far  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  proposal  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  no.    Well,  I  should  say  "Yes." 

The  Chairman.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at,  I  think,  is  when  the 
final  agreement  of  $190,000,  approximately,  was  arrived  at,  who  knew 
it.    You  knew  it  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  The  one  who  of  necessity  would  have  to  know  about 
it  would  be  Accardo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  ycni  tell  about  it,  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  they  were  down  in  the  penitentiary  with  me 
when  I  discussed  this  matter. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  to  Leavenw^orth  with 
Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  guessing,  about  10  or  12.  I  went  all  alone 
down  there  but  one  or  two  times. 

]Mr.  Halley.  On  each  trip  there  was  further  discussion  of  the 
settlement? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  because  we  had  other  tax  matters  that  came 
up  subsequently  to  this.  Subsequent  to  this  settlement  the  agent's 
office  started  to  arrange  for  an  assessment  on  1942  and  194.3,  first  on 
one  of  the  two  gentlemen  and  then  on  the  other.  I  had  to  work  that 
settlement  out,  as  a  result  of  which  I  filed  a  claim  for  refund  for 
Mr.  DeLucia,  and  the  proposed  assessment  on  DeLucia  was  finally 
canceled.  Then  there  was  some  deficiency  in  a  subsequent  period  on 
Mr.  CampagTia. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  say  definitely  that  at  some  one  of  these  con- 
ferences at  Leavenworth,  at  which  you  and  Accardo  and  DeLucia  and 
Campagna  participated,  the  final  sum  of  $189,000  was  stated  by  you 
to  be  the  amount  that  was  needed  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  I  doubt.  I  think  what  I  discussed  with  them 
was  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  about  $126,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  discussed  with  them  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  but  I  also  indicated  the  amount  of  the  interest  would  likewise 
have  to  be  paid.     That  was  not  computed. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  compute  it  so  the  total  amount  that  would 
be  needed  was  somewhat  vague? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  think  I  told  Mrs.  Campagna  that  and 
Mrs.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  exact  amount? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  exact  amount.  I  must  have.  I  must  have  told 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  money  start  coming  in  before  you  told  Mrs. 
Campagna  and  Mrs.  DeLucia  the  exact  amount  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  at  some  point  you  told  Mrs.  Campagna  and 
Mrs.  DeLucia  the  exact  amount  that  would  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  I  think  I  gave  them  an  approxi- 
mate amount,  $190,000,  as  the  total.  I  think  I  gave  it  to  each  one  of 
them  respectively. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  in  a  joint  conference? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  and  where  did  you  tell  that  to  ]\Irs.  Campagna 
and  Mrs.  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  trying  to  recall  if  I  told  it  to  them.  I  don't 
knew  whether  I  told  it  to  them  or  I  told  it  to  Mr.  DeLucia  and  Mr. 
Campagna.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  I  told  it  to.  I  think  at  one 
stage  of  this  proceeding,  when  I  knew  that  the  tax  had  to  be  brought 
in  in  that  limited  period  that  we  had  to  make  settlement,  I  made  a 
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computation  of  the  tax  and  the  interest,  and  I  indicated  somewhere 
along  that  line.  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  it  to  Mr.  DeLucia  and 
Mr.  Campagna  or  Mrs.  DeLucia  and  Mrs.  Campagna.     I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  told  either  the  men  or  the  women? 

Mr.  Berxstein.  Somewhere  along  that  line  it  was  told. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  w^ords,  the  best  you  can  tell  us  is  that  some- 
time, somewhere,  you  told  someone. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  must  have.    I  naturally  had  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  I  am  trying  to 
recall  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  answered  an  awful  lot  of  questions  about 
this  since. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  had  a  number  of  people  asking  about  this 
thing.    Haven't  you  ever  straightened  it  out  in  your  mind  yet? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  have  not  had  a  number  of  people  asking 
me  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  Senate  committee  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A  congressional  committee  asked  me  about  it,  and 
I  volunteered  the  information.    I  volunteered  that  information. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  asked  you  questions,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  recall,  if  you  look  through  that  transcript, 
they  were  confused  all  the  way  through  Avhy  these  men  were  released 
without  this  tax  being  paid,  and  they  were  examining  a  member  of 
the  Parole  Board  rather  exhaustively.  I  saw^  there  was  some  confusion 
about  that,  and  at  that  time  I  told  them  the  tax  had  been  paid  and 
settled.  That  was  the  first  knowledge,  settled  about  a  year  before  the 
time  of  the  parole. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  that  has  just  come  up  after  5  years.  You  have  had  a  number 
of  reasons  in  the  past  to  refresh  your  recollection  about  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  haven't? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  as  I  say,  if  I  assumed  all  this  was  going  to 
transpire,  I  would  have  made  notes  and  a  record. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  The  record  will  show  whether  you  should  have  re- 
freshed it  or  not.  In  any  event  yoU  don't  know  whom  you  have  told 
the  amount  of  the  final  settlement  or  when  and  where  you  told  them. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  would  have  had  to  be  told  about  the  time  we 
made  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  would  have  to  be  told  before  the  settlement,  ob- 
viously. 

Mr.' Bernstein.  At  the  time  of  the  proposed  settlement.  I  had  a 
number  of  settlements  worked  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  four  key  people,  let  us  say— Mrs.  DeLucia  and 
Mr.  DeLucia,  Mr.  Campagna  and  Mrs.  Campagna. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  DeLucia  knew  about 
this.    She  is  far  from  being  a  businesswoman. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  exclude  her.  Then  there  is  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campagna :  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And,  if  I  told  Jklr.  Campagna,  then  the  other 
gentleman  would  have  overheard  it. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Accardo? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  DeLiicia  would  have  heard  it  too. 

Mr,  Bernstein.  Naturally, 

Mr.  Halley.  So,  if  you  told  any  of  the  men,  you  told  all  the  men; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Those  three.  If  I  told  any  of  them,  those  three 
would  naturally  have  knowledge,  because  he  was  there  at  the  time 
of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  discussed  it  with  any  of  the  women,  it  was  Mrs. 
Campagna. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  All  right.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  had  very 
much  conversation  with  Mrs.  DeLucia.  I  could  get  very  little  help 
from  her. 

Mr.  Halijsy.  At  least  you  did  talk  to  Mrs.  Campagna  to  the  extent 
of  her  telling  you  the  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  money  to 
be  brought  to  you ;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  That  I  didn't  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  did  say, 

Mr,  Bernstein,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  she  tell  you  ? 

INIr.  Bernstein,  I  said  I  informed  Mrs.  Campagna  that  certain 
sums  were  brought  in  to  pay  some  taxes  which  she  knew  about.  She 
said  she  had  heard  about  it,  and  that  is  all  she  said.  She  knew  about 
it  or  something  like  that.  ,    i     , 

Mr.  Halley.  Wouldn't  that  mean  she  knew  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  money  to  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  will  have  to  be  your  conjecture,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  interpret  what  she  said? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  I  interpret  she  knew  she  might  have  known  that 
the  money  was  being  brought  in  by  different  people.  She  had  some 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  couldn't  have  been  brought  in  without  arrangements 

having  been  made.  t  i     ?j. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  not  going  to  guess,    I  am  a  lawyer.    1  don  t 

guess  in  business.  .  ^n-n    t.   i-j 

Mr.  Halley.  Words  axe  a  way  of  conveying  meaning.  What  did 
it  convey  to  you  when  she  said,  "I  know  the  money  is  coming''  ? 

My.  Bernstein.  I  assumed  some  members  of  the  family  were  bring- 
ing it  in. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  exactly  were  her  words,  do  you  remember,  to 

your  best  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Just  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr,  Halley,  May  we  have  it  again  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  "I  know  about  it,"  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  "I  know  about  it"  ?    "It  is  all  right,  I  know  about  it"  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  It  would  be  something  along  that  line,  I  couldn't 
give  you  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Halley,  Was  this  on  the  phone  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  believe  it  may  have  been  a  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  called  her? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  called  her.  Naturally  I  would  call  her. 
Naturally  I  would.    Either  I  called  her  or  I  went  out  to  see  her. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Was  it  right  after  tlie  first  batch  of  money  came  in? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Immediately. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  I  conjecture  that  when  a  couple  of  anonymous 
gentlemen  or  one  anonymous  gentleman — always  onlj^  one  at  a  time 
ever  came  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Always  only  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  An  anonymous  gentleman  came  and  dropped  how 
much  money  the  first  load  on  your  desk? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  say  dropped  or  do  you  mean  left  there? 

Mr.  Halley.  Left  there. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  the  first  one  was  $10,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  point  you  were  a  little  concerned  about  the 
mode  of  delivery  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Because  I  knew  nothing  about  any  arrangements 
for  funds  to  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  said,  "This  is  for  Campagna"  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  didn't  say  it  was  for  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  first  time  I  think  he  said  Campagna. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  decided  you  had  better  check  wdth  Mrs.  Cam- 
pagna. 

Sir.  Bernstein.  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  jumped  into  a  cab? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  my  own  car  and  drove  out  there, 

]Mr.  Halley.  Alone  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  drive  out? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  know,  sometime  during  the  afternoon, 
but  I  couldn't  say  when. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often  have  you  been  to  Campagna's  house  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  out  there  since  he  has  been  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary at  least  once  a  month  to  make  up  his  payroll  report. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  he  was  in  the  penitentiary,  how  often  were  you 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  believe  I  was  out  there  more  than  three  or 
four  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  this  occasion  this  was  the  same  day  the  money 
arrived  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  the  first  day  the  money  came  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  went  out  there 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  if  she  was  home.  Pardon  me.  I  am 
trying  to  recollect. 

I  might  have  phoned  her.  I  might  have  phoned  her.  I  don  t  recall 
now. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  may  have  phoned  her  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  have  phoned  her.  On  what  occasion  did  you 
get  into  your  car  and  drive  out  there?  What  happened  to  occasion 
you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  she  was  sick  one  time  and  called  me  up. 
She  wanted  to  see  me.  I  think  it  was  about  the  time  that  the  parole 
was  issued.  I  think  that  may  have  been  the  first  time  I  was  out  to 
the  home. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event  she  tlien  said  that  she  knew  the 
money 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Or  words  to  tliat  effect. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  She  knew  about  it,  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  did  you  tell  her  how  much  you  needed 
altogether  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  say  I  am  vague  who  I  told  that  to.  I  believe  she 
knew  about  it,  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Of  course  I  gave  her  the  receipt  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  gave  her  a  receipt  for  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  the  final  receipt  came  through. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  final  receipt  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  gave  it  to  her. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  this  money  came  in,  you  kept  a  tally  of  it ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

INIr.  Halley.  Did  you  keep  reporting  to  anj^body  how  much  you 
had? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  So  somebody  obviously  was  adding  it  up  and  knew 
when  to  stop  at  the  $190,000  point. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  obvious. 

Mr.  Halley.  These  six,  more  or  less 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  came  from  the  families. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  coordinated  delivery.  It  wasn't  just  assorted 
moneys  being  left  in  your  office.  It  started  and  stopped  at  just  the 
right  point. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  the  right  point,  but  it 
started  and  it  stopped  when  I  had  this  fund  in  my  possession. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  stopped  at  the  point  you  had  indicated  you  needed. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

INIr.  Halley.  You  didn't  from  time  to  time  keep  calling  and  saying, 
"I  need  another  $50,000"  and  "I  need  another  $30,000"? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  sat  tight,  and  eventually  you  had  $190,000. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  came  within  that  period.  I  think  it  came  in 
about  a  week  before ;  it  may  have  come  in  about  a  week  before  the  time 
was  completed. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  a  period  was  taken  up  for  the  money  to 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  either  a  period  of  30  days  or  60  days.  I  don't 
recall.  During  the  period  of  time  I  was  supposed  to  deposit  it.  We 
had  an  agreement  with  the  technical  staff;  in  my  offhand  opinion 
I  think  it  was  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  money  came  in  in  the  last  week ;  is  that  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  A  small  portion  came  in  in  the  forepart,  and 
I  think  toward  the  end  of  the  time  the  balance  came  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  call  anybody  up  and  tell 
them  to  hurry  up  with  the  money  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Never ;  no,  sir.    They  knew  they  had  30  days'  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  called  them  and  you  never  rushed  them  again  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  keep  the  money? 

:Mr.  Bernstein.  I  kept  part  in  my  office,  part  on  deposit  in  a  vault 
in  the  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  RoraNSON.  How  was  the  tax  settlement  made,  m  cash  or  by 
check  or  did  you  state  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  took  those  proceeds,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  over  to  the  First  National  Bank,  deposited  them  and  then  made 
out  the  checks. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  said  American  National? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  mean  the  American  National.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  what  the  total  amount  was  that  was 
brought  in  by  any  one  person  ?  I  believe  you  testified  a  little  wliile 
ago  that  tlie  same  person  came  in  more  than  once. 

Mv.  Bernstein.  How  much  any  one  person  would  bring?  I 
wouldn't  recall  that.  I  do  know  some  brought  in  $10,000,  some  $20,000. 
It  all  seemed  to  be  in  units  of  tens. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  they  all  weren't  different  individuals  who 
came  in?  .    , 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes.  Sometimes  some  would  bring  it  m  two  or 
three  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  one  person  would  bring  it  in  two  or  three 

times  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Sometimes  they  brought  it  to  my  secretary  m  the 
office — left  it  with  her  on  several  occasions.  I  know  one  gentleman 
outside  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  they  were  leaving  that  kind 
of  money  around  there  for. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  don't  recall  what  one  person  who  came  in 
several  times  brought  in  in  total  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No ;  I  would  not  know\ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  sums  brought  in  less  than  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  recall.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
I  kind  of  doubt  it.     It  might  have  been,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  think  there  was  any  one  person  who 
brought  in  a  sum  less  than  $10,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  might  have  been,  but  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  likelihood  you  don't  think  they  did  bring  in  a 
sum  less  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  may  have  been  a  couple  of  occasions  when 
they  brought  in  $5,000,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  know  it  was  never  less 
than  $5,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  times  did  this  one  person  come  m,  the 
one  person,  we  will  call  him  "A,"  who  came  in  several  times  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  think  anybody  came  in  more  than  three 
times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  there  is  a  possibility  that  that  one  person  may 
have  brought  in  a  total  of  $30,000,  $40,000,  or  $50,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  think  anyone  brought  in  that  much  money — 
one  individual.  That  I  doubt.  Thirty  thousand  dollars ;  yes,  sir, 
possibly.     At  different  times ;  not  at  one  time. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  the  one  individual  that  you  say  came  in 
several  times. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  mean  in  the  aggregate? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  aggregate  amount  that  he  brought  in,  would  it 
be  over  $30,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  possible. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  any  of  these  people  before  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Never,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  since  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Nor  since. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  they  look  like?  Can  you  describe  any  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  They  would  be  different  statures,  some  dark- 
complected.  One  individual  seemed  to  be,  I  would  say,  I  recall  him 
because  he  was  rather  thin  and  small.     I  think  he  was  about  5  feet  2. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  they  look  like  Italian  people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  difficulty  in  telling  nationalities  by  names 
or  by  faces. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  well  dressed?  Did  they  look  like  sub- 
stantial people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  were  fairly  dressed,  dressed  like  you  and  I, 
nothing  gaudy  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  their  pictures  in  the  paper 
since  then  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  all  these  pictures  of  so-called  rack- 
eteers in  the  j^apers,  and  you  have  never  recognized  any  of  them  as 
being 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  scanned  some  of  them.  I  don't  recall  any  of  them. 
None  of  the  men  that  I  have  met. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  come  right  in  your  office  and  put  the 
money  on  the  desk  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  would  walk  in  and  leave  it  either  with  me  or 
Miss  Cox. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  say  this  is  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  one  or  two  instances  they  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise,  they  would  just  leave  an  envelope  with 
the  money  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  Sometimes  they  left  it  with  Miss 
Cox  at  my  office.  I  don't  think  they  ever  said  a  word  to  her.  She 
would  merely  say  this  was  left  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  say  left  here  for  Campagna  or 
DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  that  is  what  she  told  me,  credit  to  Ihat 
account. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  move  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  handle  Mr.  DeLucia's  books? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  keep  his  accounts,  his  ledgers  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  he  has  been  out,  relating  to  the  farm  primarily. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.     How  often  do  you  keep  those  books  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  He  brings  in  his  check  book  once  a  month,  and  I 
go  over  it.  He  brings  in  the  check  book  and  he  brings  in  the  deposit 
book,  and  he  brings  in  memorandums  of  any  sales  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  go  over  those  and  discuss  it  with  him  and  make 
the  proper  entries  in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  checks,  I  only  post  them.  Anyone  that  re- 
quires question  I  ask  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  make  up  the  books  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  do  that  personally  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  I  say,  he  will  bring — the  checks  are  sent  in, 
rather,  the  stubs,  I  mean,  the  check  book  is  sent  in  around  the  30th 
or  the  31st  or  somewhere  between  the  28th  and  31st.  I  post  them  all. 
He  generally  comes  in  the  31st  or  the  1st. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  done  on  a  monthly  basis. 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  On  a  monthly  basis ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  indicate  to  you  at  that  time  w^iether  or  not 
he  has  made  any  loans? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Sometimes  he  does,  sometimes  he  goes  back  and 
tells  me  about  making  a  loan.  I  think  invariably  he  indicates  to  me 
any  of  his  receipts. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  then  make  proper  entry  on  the  book  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  loan  or  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Some  of  them  would  be  reflected  in  the  deposit  in 
the  bank,  if  they  are  deposited.  I  question  each  of  the  deposits,  so  I 
can  break  down  what  they  are  from,  if  they  are  sales  or  where  they 
are  from.     If  there  are  other  sums,  then  I  journalize  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  discussed  with  you  any  loans  he  has  made 
since  the  first  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  recall  one  loan.  He  was  trying  to  get  one  from 
some  insurance  company.  They  turned  him  down.  I  think  he  was 
trying  to  get  quite  a  loan  on  the  farm  and  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Tliat  they  rejected  ?  That  is  the  only  one  he  dis- 
cussed with  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  one  he  has  discussed  with  you  since 
the  first  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  no.    That  was  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  since  the  first  of  the  year  have  there  been 
any  discussions  with  DeLucia  about  loans  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  there  was  one  loan  made. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  think  there  was  a  loan,  I  am  guessing, 
around  $40,000.     I  don't  think  he  deposited  it,  if  I  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  he  entered  that  loan  on 
his  books  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  must  have  made  it  in  two  entries.  I  am 
pretty  sure  I  put  that  loan  on  the  book,  because  any  loan  that  is  made 
and  he  gave  me  information,  any  information  he  gave  me  was  always 
reflected  on  the  books  in  detail. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  do  you  say  you  made  two  entries? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  there  was  one  item  of  $10,000  and 
then  $30,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  talking  about  since  January  1,  1950. 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  It  occurs  to  me  there  may  have  been  a  loan.  It 
seems  to  me  there  was  a  loan  made.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Do  you  recall  making  an  entry  on  the  books  for  a 
loan  of  $40,000  since  January  1,  of  this  year,  from  Mr.  Bennett? 

JNIr.  Bernstein.  I  recall  making  an  entry  of  some  loan  on  the  book. 
I  think  that  is  the  loan  he  kept  in  cash,  that  he  retained  in  his  own 
l)ossession,  and  didn't  deposit  in  the  funds. 

Mr.  KiciiARDSON.  But  you  don't  recall  definitely  whether  you  made 
an  entry  of  that  on  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Offhand  I  don't  recall.  If  the  books  reflect  that, 
he  must  have  told  me  about  it.  I  mean  independent  of  that  I  wouldn't 
recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Wliat  did  he  need  that  first  loan  for? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  cash  did  he  have  when  he  got  out  of  jail? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  set  up  a  set  of  books  for  him,  and  I  notice  in  the 
set  of  books  you  put  repeated  sums  of  personal  cash  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  would  be  excess  cash — in  a  bank  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  He  would  take  personal  funds  and  deposit  them  in 
the  bank  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  would  just  mark  it  from  personal  funds.  I  asked 
what  it  was,  and  he  said  personal  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  setting  up  the  books,  did  you  ask  him  how  much 
personal  funds  he  had  ? 

Mr.  BERNS'rEiN.  No,  for  the  simple  reason  I  was  trying  to  keep 
originally  a  farm  set  of  books,  trying  to  indicate  the  income  from  the 
farm.  That  was  his  only  source  of  income  that  I  had  knowledge  of. 
I  was  trying  to  reflect  primarily  receipts  and  disbursements  and  capi- 
talizing proper  items  that  required  capitalization. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  his  personal  assets  ?  Wasn't  that  of  some 
importance  in  working  out  his  finances  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Only  insofar  as  the  farm  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  the  simple  reason  of  taking  depreciation.  I 
wouldn't  be  interested  in  his  home  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  his  tax  adviser  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Suppose  by  the  year  1950,  it  appeared  that  from  the 
farm  he  had  a  net  income  of  nothing,  but  he  had  spent  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars;  it  would  be  quite  apparent  that  somebody- 
would  come  along  and  ask  him  where  he  got  the  money.  Isn't  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  was  happening? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you,  as  his  tax  adviser,  to  find 
out  in  advance  how  much  money  he  had  so  you  could  set  the  books  up 
in  a  way  that  you  would  be  able  to  explain  where  the  money  came 
f  I'om  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.    That  was  his  burden. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliere  do  you  assume  some  responsibility  in  relation 
to  your  clients? 
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Mr.  Berxsteix.  My  responsibility  is  to  report  the  correct  income, 
and  I  know  the  man  had  no  other  source  of  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  the  information  and  knowledge  I  had.  I 
saw  him  at  the  farm  at  all  times.  When  I  tried  to  reach  him,  he  was 
at  the  farm.  He  was  rarely  at  the  other  address,  excepting  when  he 
was  sick.    If  I  recall,  he  had  a  rather  serious  operation. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  man  apparently  from  time  to  time  was  able  to 
turn  up  with  very  large  sums  of  cash  which  he  reported  to  you  he  was 
putting  into  the  farm  bank  account? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  account  for  that,  and  he 
said  it  was  his  own  funds. 

INlr.  Halley.  You  never  at  any  point  said,  "We  had  better  establish 
now  how  much  you  have  got,  because  some  day  there  is  going  to  be  a  net 
assets  case  against  you"? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  tax  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  been  practicing  taxation  since  1923. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  he  need  that  loan  for  ?  Did  you  ask  him, 
in  1948? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  borrowed  $40,000,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  man  said  he  made  a  loan.  It  wasn't  mine  to 
question. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  man  was  on  parole,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  whole  purpose  of  your  keeping  the  books  was 
to  keep  him  straight  with  the  parole  officer  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  With  the  Income  Tax  Department. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  could  you  keep  a  man  straight  with  the  Income 
Tax  Department  when  he  repeatedly  turned  up  with  sums  of  $5,000, 
$6,000,  $4,000,  $10,000  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  in  looking  over  that  tax  result  and  all  the 
other  documents  that  I  have  ready,  I  assume  that  he  had  considerable 
cash,  if  the  Governmnt's  case  had  any  semblance  of  accuracy  in  his 
tax  case.  They  taxed  him  on  the  assumption  he  had  considerable  sums 
of  money. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  But  you  have  been  telling  me  that  he  was  willing  at 
all  times  to  mortgage  his  farm  to  raise  the  money  for  the  tax  settlement. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  he  had  told  you  in  jail,  and  Ricca  and  Cam- 
pagna  had  told  you,  that  they  had  no  money  to  pay  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  never  told  me  anything  of  the  kind,  never 
made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  were  you  discussing  mortgaging  their  properties 
to  raise  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Because  that  is  the  only  source  I  knew  that  they 
had  funds.    I  didn't  know  they  had  other  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  your  client,  whom  you  had  to  keep  straight  with 
tlie  income  tax  and  the  parole  people,  appeared  in  1948  with  vast  sums 
of  cash  that  he  pumped  into  a  farm,  didn't  you,  as  an  intelligent 
lawyer,  say  "Wait  a  minute,  fellow,  where  is  this  cash  coming  from? 
When  we  settled  your  tax  case  you  had  no  money." 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  say  that.  How  could  I  say  to  liiin  when 
I  discussed  the  tax  case  he  didn't  have  any?  I  never  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  any  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  went  down  there,  you  testified,  and  you  talked 
about  raising  the  money  to  <iet  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  But  he  never  indicated  to  me  that  he  had  a  source 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  indicated  that  he  was  ready  to  mortgaoe  his  farm? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And  also  to  sell  it,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  Then  it  turns  out  he  has  about  $oOO,- 
000  which  he  claims  he  had  in  cash  all  the  time  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  know  that  he  pumped  a  great  deal  into  the 
farm  in  cash? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  knew 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  the  book  here. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  knew  he  was  placing  money.  I  questioned  him 
about  it,  and  he  said  it  Avas  his  own  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  At  that  point,  didn't 
you  begin  to  think  you  had  better  take  very  good  care  for  his  status? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  did.  I  think  I  did  it  substantially  well, 
sir. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  fact,  when  you  made  your  settlement  with  the 
income  tax  people,  didn't  you  rejiresent,  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
settlement,  that  $190,000  was  just  about  all  they  could  get  together? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  made  such  a  statement,  sir.  It  was  not 
made  upon  their  ability  to  pay,  but  upon  the  facts. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  question  of  their  ability  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.  This  settlement  was  not  based  upon 
ability  to  pay  or  upon  any  financial  statement.  This  was  not  a 
compromise  settlement.     It  was  purely  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  ask  you  now,  you  have  testified  that  this  man  at 
the  time  of  the  tax  settlement  was  ready  to  mortgage  or  sell  his 
farm  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  suggested  that  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  you  said  he  was  perfectly  willing, 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.     Something  had  to  preface  that. 

Mr.  PIalley.  He  certainly  didn't  say,  "I  have  large  sums  of  cash 
which  are  readily  available"? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  the  money  came  in,  it  was  brought  in  by  a  lot 
of  strangers  in  dribs  and  drabs,  is  that  right  ? 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  Not  in  dribs  and  drabs.  Do  you  call  that  dribs 
and  drabs? 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  matter  of  relevance.  When  you  get  into 
$200,000 

Mr.  Bernstein.  $10,000  and  $20,000  is  not  dribs  and  drabs,  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  amount  was  $200,000,  and  you  didn't  get  it  all 
in  a  lump? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  your  client  came  along  and,  right  off  the  bat, 
as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  jail,  began  telling  you  of  large  amounts  of 
cash  he  had  put  into  the  farm,  did  you  not  question  him  on  where 
he  got  the  cash  ? 
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Mr  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir,  and  he  said  he  had  money  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn-t  you  say  to  him  at  that  time,  "AVhy  didn't^you 
say  you  had  money  when  we  were  discussing  your  tax  settlement?" 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Is  that  the  province  of  a  lawyer  to  do  that? 

:Mr.  Halley.  It  is,  if  you  are  trying  to  keep  a  man  straight  with 
both  the  parole  board  and  the  tax  people. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  you  recall  the  way  he  made  his  original  returns, 
it  was  ahvays  on  a  net-worth  basis,  and  that  is  why  his  assessment 
was  far  less  than  that  of  Campagna's. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  give  his  net  worth,  did  he  include  m  the  net 
Avorth  this  $300,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall.     I  didn't  make  up  those  returns. 

Mv.  Halley.  You  didn't  have  that  in  mind  ? 

•JNIr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  you  account  for  his  having  $300,000  m 
cash  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  profess  to  prognosticate  things  that  way. 

Mr  Halley.  I  have,  for  instance,  cash  deposited  from  personal 
funds,  Januarv  1,  1948,  $2,500.  Then  in  March,  a  total  of  $30,000 
cash  deposited' from  personal  funds.  Almost  immediately  on  getting 
out  of  jail,  he  began  withdrawing  these  very  large  amounts  from  his 
personal  funds,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  made  an  effort  to  find  out  how  much  cash 
he  had 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  repeatedly  told  you  I  asked  him,  and  he  merely 
would  say  to  me,  it  was  from  personal  funds.  You  gentlemen  question 
Mr.  Ricca,  and  you  will  find  he  doesn't  give  you  any  more  answers 
to  things  more  specifically  than  that  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  sought  to  find  out  how  much  funds  he  had 
so  you  could  establish  a  starting  point  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  only  interested  in  trying  to  get  the  farm 
income.  Y'ou  won't  find  very  few  farmers  who  have  as  complete  a 
record  as  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  farm  obviously  is  a  trivial  part  of  his  total  assets? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  everything  I  know  has  gone  to  that  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  but  where  does  it  come  from  ?  Where  does  all  this 
cash  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  will  have  to  accept  his  answer  for  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  were  purporting  to  keep  the  books  for  him 
and  keep  him  straight. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And  I  have  reflected  everything  actually  and  hon- 
estly given,  as  reported  on  those  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  no  effort  to  find  out  how  much  cash  he 
started  with? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Otherwise,  I  would  liave  gone  into  all  these  others 
items  of  real  estate,  his  home,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Mr.  Bernstein,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
exhibits  4  and  5  to  Mr.  DeLucia's  testimony,  and  particularly  to  the 
entry  in  the  journal  for  May  6,  1948,  which  indicates  a  loan  from 
Hugo  Bennett  of  $10,000,  and  also  an  entry  of  May  24,  1948,  which  is 
a  mortgage  loan.  Long  Beach  property,  Hugo  Bennett,  $30,000. 
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I  also  call  your  attention  to  tlie  trial  balance  for  July  31,  1950,  and 
ask  yon  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  those  two  entries  in  the 
trial  balance? 

Mr,  Bernstein".  "\'\niat  discrepancy  do  you  mean?  I  don't  follow 
you.    Here  is  $10,000  and  $30,000,  which  is  $40,000. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Which  is  obviously  the  note  payable  of  $10,000  in  the 
trial  balance  entry  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A\n^iere  do  you  see  that  ?    He  got  a  $40,000  loan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^Vliat  is  this'item  here,  $10,000  f 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  a  mortgage  payable. 

It  is  obvious  I  have  indicated  in  the  first  instance  that  that  $10,000 
was  in  cash  and  went  into  the  bank  account. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  first  $10,000  from  Mr.  Bennett? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year  are  you  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  looking  at  Journal  J-28,  and  I  notice  a  credit 
to  cash  and  a  debit  to  the  personal  account.  I  found  that  he  originally 
had  placed  it  into  the  bank  account,  and  I  credited  his  personal  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Maybe  I  can  simplify  it.  The  first  loan  from  Ben- 
nett in  1948  was  $10,000,  and  I  believe  you  testified  accurately  that 
the  second  loan  received  in  that  year  was  for  $30,000.  That  is  re- 
flected in  your  1948  entries;  $10,000  and  $30,000  loans,  the  $30,000 
being  on  the  Long  Beach  property. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  trial  balance,  I  think  it  reflects  a  $40,000 
loan  on  the  Long  Beach  jDroperty,  and  a  $10,000  loan  which  is,  to  me, 
unexplainable,  unless  there  is  an  error  in  tKe  entry  in  the  trial  balance. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  possible.  I  tell  you  how  that  error  can 
come  in.  You  notice  it  is  in  the  personal  account  and  not  in  the  cash 
account.  Originally,  I  placed  it  in  the  cash  account,  and  then  I  found 
I  was  in  error  there,  and  took  it  out  by  a  reversing  entry.  So  that  is 
possible.     I  may  have  misunderstood  him  in  getting  the  information. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Can  you  find  in  your  trial  balance  of  July  31,  1950, 
any  entry  of  a  loan  of  $40,000  received  from  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  see  a  $40,000  item  there  on  the  balance  sheet,  that 
is,  on  the  trial  balance,  rather. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  on  the  Long  Beach  property? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  same  loan  that  is  entered  on  your  1948 
entry  on  the  Long  Beach  property,  mortgage  on  the  Long  Beach  prop- 
erty ?  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  Where  is  the  entry  for  $40,000 
on  a  loan  received  from  Mr.  Bennett  which  was  secured  by  his  farm 
property  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  he  gave  me  the  information  it  should  be  reflected 
in  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  a  j)ossibility  he  has  not  given  you  that 
information  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Everything  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Don't  forget,  information  on  what  was  in  the  bank  I  got  from  him; 
and  if  there  was  any  other  cash  received  and  he  didn't  report  it  to  me, 
I  didn't  have  it. 

The  Cpiairman.  Is  that  in  there,  or  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  couldn't  find  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  notice  a  $40,000  mortgage  here  on  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  have  the  entry  for  the  moment.  It  is  in 
liabilities  here. 

I  show  an  entry  here  on  May  6  and  June  24,  1948,  totaling  $40,000, 
loan  payable  on  Long  Beach  property. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  first  loan. 
.    Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  of  no  other.     It  seems  to  me  there  was 
another  loan  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  second  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  May  6  was  $10,000,  and  June  24  was  $30,000.  He 
may  have  gotten  that  $40,000  at  one  time,  and  I  found  only  $10,000, 
and  later  on  he  told  me  about  the  other  money.  If  I  discovered  the 
information  then  I  would  later  reflect  it  on  the  books.  That  may  all 
have  been  made  on  May  6,  but  I  didn't  get  the  ultimate  information 
until  maybe  in  June. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  speaking  of  1948? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  speaking  of  1948,  yes.     This  reflects  1948. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  speaking  about  a  $40,000  loan  made  in  1950. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  trying  to  see  where  this  entry  comes  from. 
I  am  trying  to  see  where  the  Journal  entry  is  that  this  came  in  from. 
It  is  something  unusual.    I  generally  put  the  Journal  page  on  here. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  just  put  in  the  record  whether  it  is  in  there 
or  not.    Is  it  in  there  ? 

]Mr.  BERN^TEIN.  I  See  a  $40,000  loan  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  in  1950. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  thought  I  saw  another  loan.  Of  course,  the  trial 
balance  here  balanced  out  all  right,  so  the  books  seem  to  be  in  balance. 

Mr.  Robinson.  O.  K. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  the  books.  Maybe  I  can  tell  whether  it 
is  in  there. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  handle  the  tax  returns  for  Ralph  Capone? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Xo:  I  do  not.  I  have  handled  a  tax  settlement  for 
him  this  year.    The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Ralph  Capone  was  in  1950. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  handled  his  tax  returns? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  "  I  think  that  was  handled  by  Mr.  Brantman. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bernstein,  I  will  show  you  this  yellow  sheet, 
and  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  is  your  work  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  not  my  handwriting  at  all,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  O.  K. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  represent  Tony  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  somewhere  between  1940  and  1941. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  matters  did  you  represent  himj 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Income  tax  returns  only. 

Mr.  Halley.  W\m  referred  him  to  you? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  rei)resented 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  he  came  with  Mr.  Imburgio  at  that  time,  or 
a  representative  of  Imburgio.  I  think  I  represented  Imburgio  first, 
and  then  he  came  to  me.    That  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  represent  Harry  Russell? 

Mr.  Burnstein.  Never, 

Mr.  Halley.  Ralph  Pierce? 

68958 — 51 — pt.  5 -33 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  He  may  have  been  involved  in  a  group  of  tax 
settlements  that  I  effected,  but  I  don't  recall  meeting  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  Imburgio  brought  Accardo  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  because  the  man  is  dead,  but 
I  don't  want  to  fall  back  upon  that.  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  had  a  matter  for  Imburgio  first,  and  they  were  asociated  in  some 
matters  together. 

Mr.  Hai.ley.  Have  you  represented  Accardo  ever  since  1942.  say  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  tax  matters;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  say,  that  I  got  solely  from  my  relationship  as 
attorney  and  client,  and  I  believe,  on  the  grounds  of  privilege,  I 
shouldn't  be  pressed  for  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  a  man's  business  is  a  matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  only  acquired  that  information  by  virtue  of  rep- 
resentation, sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  matter  that  everybody  knows. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  j^ou  know,  then  why  ask  me  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  is  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That,  I  say,  on  the  ground  of  privilege.  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  be  pressed  to  answer. 
y  Mr.  Halley.  You  revealed  it  in  the  tax  returns? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  true,  in  my  relationship  as  attorney  and 
client. 

/     Mr.  Halley.  I  ask  you,  to  the  extent  you  stated  his  business  on  a 
tax  return,  was  the  information  accurate  and  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Anything  on  that  tax  return,  to  the  best  of  my 
information  and  belief,  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  any  other  business  than  that  stated  on 
the  tax  return  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Anthony  Accardo  have  any  legitimate  business,  to 
your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  What? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  say  that  also  would  be  reflected  in  the  tax  return. 
I  don't  recall.  Whatever  is  shown  on  the  tax  returns.  I  kind  of 
object  to  the  word  "legitimate"  business,  because  that  would  be  getting 
around.  Senator — I  am  just  trying 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  privilege  on  telling 
what  a  man's  business  is. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  I  only  learned  that  from  official  representa- 
tion, Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  we  were  generous  and  agreed  with  you  that 
you  might  have  a  privilege  as  to  some  really  confidential  information, 
the  matter  of  a  man's  business,  just  what  his  business  is,  whether  it  is 
a  grocery  store,  hardware,  that  is  not  privileged. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Senator,  I  am  assuming  you  are  an  attorney.  Here 
is  a  man  who  comes  to  me,  and  the  only  information  he  reveals  to  me 
is  because  of  my  being  a  lawyer,  and  he  discusses  these  matters  with 
me  because  of  the  ground  of  privilege;  otherwise  he  Avould  not.     It  is 
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common  knowledge ;  you  gentlemen  know  it  is.  Why  embarrass  me 
by  askino-  me  a  question  which  you  have  common  knowledge  of? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  get  right  to  the  point.  Some  time  ago  you 
took  exception  to  the  statement  I  made  that  Accardo  was  a  gangster, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  legitimate  business  your  client  had. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  word  "gangster"  has  a  different  connotation 
to  me  than  it  may  have  to  other  people.  A  gangster  is  an  individual 
who  goes  out  and,  by  means  of  force,  duress,  obtains  sums  of  money. 
If  you  and  I  go  out  and  do  certain  things  legally,  and  place  funds 
in  his  possession  without  duress,  at  our  own  direction,  and  then  he 
does  something  with  that,  that  would  not  be  gangsters.  Gangster- 
ism is  very  definitely  a  form  of  violence. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  gangster  is  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  gang,  isn't  he  i 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Then  you  and  I  are  gangsters,  and  we  belong  to 
the  human  race  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  "\A^iat  gang  do  I  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  belong  to  the  human  race.  We  belong  to  a 
political  party.     That  may  be  a  gang. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  just  wasting  time  now. 

In  any  event,  Accardo,  to  your  knowledge,  had  certain  businesses? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  state  any.  of  them  which  were,  to  your  knowl- 
edge as  a  lawyer,  legitimate  businesses  as  contrasted  to  illegitimate 
businesses  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  depends  upon  the  connotation  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "legitimate."  He  was  in  business,  and  the  Government  recog- 
nized it  and  accepted  his  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  that  make  it  legitimate,  that  you  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  the  Government  licenses  and  sanctions  certain 
things,  they  must  be  legal. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  quit  double-talk.  He  was  in  the  gambling  busi- 
ness, isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  asking  the  ground  of  privilege  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  should  answer  whether  he  was  or 
was  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  know,  aside  from  any  revelations  he  made 
to  you  ?     Didn't  you  know  from  going  around  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  the  newspapers,  the  assumption  was  that 
he  was  a  gambler. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  anything,  do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any 
business  he  was  in  other  than  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  at  one  time  he  was  in  some  other 
business.  I  don't  recall  what  it  was.  I  think  the  returns  should 
show  it,  and  you  have  the  copies  of  the  returns.  They  were  given 
to  you  by  the  Treasury  Department.  That  should  reflect  what  it 
was.     Whether  it  was  some  trucking  company,  or  not,  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  his  major  business  was  gambling? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr,  Halley.  His  major  business  was  gambling? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  your  talks  with  him  in  the  presence  of  others, 
and 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  He  never  talked  with  me  in  the  presence  of  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  never  been  to  dinner  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes ;  but  he  never  discussed  anything  about  gam- 
bling or  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  never  been  to  the  race  track  with  him? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  go  to  race  tracks,  sir.    I  don't  gamble. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  cafe  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  been  in  a  restaurant  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  represented  any  of  the  Fischettis? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  answered  that  before,  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  ones  did  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Rocco  and  Charles. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  represented  Capezio,  Anthony 
Capezio  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Anthony  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do.    I  know  him  as  Tony  Gizzo. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  acquaintance  with  Tony 
Gizzo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  would  meet  us  or  drive  us  from  Kansas  City  to 
the  penitentiary,  either  he  or  his  brother,  or  he  would  make  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  all  occasions? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  His  brother,  I  think,  nearly  always  took  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whenever  you  went  to  the  penitentiary,  it  was  Gizzo 
who  arranged  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  arranged  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  some  occasions,  was  Gizzo  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  Gizzo  was  there  once.  You  mean  driving 
us? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  car, 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  he  drove  us  once. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  present  when  De  Lucia  and  Campagna  left 
the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  I  was. 

INIr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  the  penitentiary  and  leave  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  the  airport. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  drove  you  to  the  airport? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  it  was  Gizzo's  brother.  I  think  it  is  a 
half-brother,  or  something  like  that ;  some  relation,  anyway. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  into  the  city  of  Kansas  City  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  stop  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  recall  that. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  that.  Senator.     I  don't  recall  it  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  in  the  party  who  left  the  prison  in  the 
automobile  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  there  were  three  of  them,  Charley 
Gioe,  Campagna,  De  Lucia,  myself,  and  I  say  this  brother. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  brother  of  Gizzo  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Brother,  or  some  relative. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know.  I  know  his  name  wasn't  Gizzo.  He 
had  a  different  name. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  Gizzo  was  not  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  airport  did  you  drive  to? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  there  is  only  one  airport  there.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  The  airport  at  Leavenworth,  or  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Kansas  City, 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Kansas  City  airport? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  airport,  did  you  meet  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  meetinfj  anybody. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Gizzo  at  the  airport  to  greet  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall.  If  I  recall,  I  think  Mr.  Gioe  and  I 
sat  down.  I  think  we  went  into  the  restaurant  and  got  a  bite  to  eat 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  say  definitely  whether  or  not,  on  that  occasion, 
when  they  left  the  prison  with  vou,  you  went  into  the  Muehlebach 
Hotel  at  all? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  recollection  is  that  the  party  drove  straight 
to  the  airport?  . 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  just  trying  to  remember  if  that  is  the  night 
I  stayed  over  there.  I  don't  remember  if  I  picked  up  my  bags  going 
out. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  stay  there,  the  night  before? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  night  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  stay? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Muehlebach. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  stay? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Alone. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  a  suite  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  a  large  room ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  that  occasion,  did  you  have  any  guests  that  night? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  Tony  Gizzo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did.     I  think  I  saw  Tony  Gizzo  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  day,  now  ?     The  day  before  the  release  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  day  before  the  release. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  see  Tony  Gizzo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  At  the  hotel,  the  Muehlebach. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  come  to  your  room,  or  did  he  have  a  room 
there  that  you  went  to  ? 

Mv.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  a  room,  but  some 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  suite,  didn't  he,  that  night  or  day  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  had  a  room  there — I  don't  know  if  he  had 
the  room.  There  was  somebody  else  in  the  room.  There  was  a 
heavy-set  gentleman,  slightly  bald. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  went  to  his  room  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  discussion  ?     What  did  you  go  for  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein,  I  don't  recall  now,  maybe  something  about  trans- 
portation. When  I  originally  went,  I  only  expected  to  get  three 
tickets,  and  I  had  to  have  more.  I  mean,  originally  I  was  to  have 
two  tickets.  I  didn't  expect  that  De  Lucia  was  coming  out.  I  thought 
Campagna  was  coming  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Gioe  was  coming  out  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  needed  two  more  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  need  Gizzo  to  get  you  two  airplane  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  recall,  I  discussed  it.  I  couldn't  get  any 
tickets  down  there.  I  discussed  it  with  him,  because  I  had  these  two 
tickets.  I  think  some  gentleman  up  there  said  he  would  get  me  two 
others. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  know  Gizzo  was  going  to  be  in  the  hotel « 
He  doesn't  live  in  that  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  met  him.  He  knew  I  was  in  town.  He  always 
arranged  to  drive  me  out,  and  I  drove  back  with  his  brother.  I  think 
I  met  him  up  there  with  his  brother.  His  brother  drove  me  back  there, 
and  that  is  why  I  met  him  there.  I  think  he  may  have  given  me  the 
room  where  he  was  at. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  Gizzo's  brother  drove  you  from  the  air- 
port  

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  the  Muehlebach  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  I  went  out  to  the  penitentiary  that  night. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  that  night,  or  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  went  that  night  to  speak  to  the  warden.  I 
brought  him  down  the  adviser's  report,  whatever  is  required. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see.     Did  you  go  out  alone  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  went  out  alone. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  drove  you  out? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  it  was  Gizzo's  brother  who  drove  me  out, 
brother  or  half-brother,  whatever  the  relationship  is.     I  don't  know. 

Mi\  Halley.  When  you  got  to  the  penitentiary  that  night,  did  you 
see  Ricca  or  Campagna  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  see  them  at  all  that  night? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  saw  the  warden  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  the  warden  asked  if  I  wanted  to  see  them, 
if  I  recall,  and  I  told  him  I  saw  no  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  returned  to  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  saw  Gizzo  before  you  went  to  the  penitentiary,  or 
after,  that  night?  ^  •^' 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  after.  I  don't  recall  having 
met  him  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  it  was  Gizzo's  brother  who  drove  you  out  and 
back  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  Gizzo's  brother.  It  may 
have  been  Gizzo's  brother  or  some  helper  that  he  used  to  have  to  take 
us  around,  who  used  to  work  for  Gizzo. 
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Mr.  IL\LLEY.  What  was  the  close  relationship  between  Gizzo  and 
your  client?  What  was  the  reason  for  this  very  great  assistance  you 
would  get  in  the  way  of  automobiles  and  the  other  help  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Campagna.  I  don't 
know.  I  think  when  I  went  down  for  the  first  time  with  Accardo,  I 
think  it  was  all  arranged  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  how  that  was  arranged. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  first  time  you  went  to  the  prison  alone,  you  went 
to  Atianta.     You  didn't  go  to  Leavenworth  at  all. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  first  time  you  went  with  Accardo,  it  was  to 
Leavenworth  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVlien  you  got  to  Kansas  City,  there  was  Gizzo ;  is  that 
right,  or  his  brother,  with  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  someone,  either  Gizzo  or  someone  associated 
with  Gizzo.  There  was  a  long  thin  fellow  who  used  to  work,  I  think, 
over  at  th^  factory  where  Mr.  Gizzo  is  at. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  meet  Binaggio,  Charley  Binaggio,  on  any  of 
these  trips  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  even  recall  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Charles  Gargotta  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  meeting  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  James  Balestrere  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  to  my  information.    He  was  never  introduced 

tome.  T^Ti- 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  anybody  named  Joe  DiGiovanni  in 

Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  DeLucca,  a  name  like  your  client's  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  I  don't.  I  say  I  may  have  met  people,  but 
personally  I  don't  know  any  of  those  people.  I  don't  even  recall  the 
names  or  associate  the  names. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  who  the  other  man  was  who 
was  with  Gizzo  in  the  hotel  room. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  heard  the  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  An  Italian  name? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  it  was  not.  He  seemed  to  be  a  fellow  who  knew 
his  way  around  hotels,  could  get  rooms,  and  tickets,  and  transportation, 
and  everything  else.  .  •   i  ,  9 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  spend  with  Gizzo  that  night  < 

Mr.  Bernstein.  About  an  hour  in  that  room,  possibly ;  maybe  less. 
I  know  they  had  a  couple  of  drinks  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  couple  of  drinks  up  m  Gizzo  s  room^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  Gizzo  at  all  the  next  day?  I  reter  to 
Tony  Gizzo. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Tothebest  of  my  recollection,  no.  _      .    t   ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  handle  the  tax  work  for  Pat  Manning  i  Let 
me  put  it  this  way :  Do  you  know  Patrick  Manning  or  Manno? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Is  there  a  Manno 

Mr.  Robinson.  Manno  or  Manning? 
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Mr.  Bernsteix.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  have  liandled  a  return 
this  year  for  Manno. 

Mr.  EoiiiNsoN.  Have  you  liandled  the  tax  work  for  Peter  Tremont? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  Never. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  associate  in  cases  with  Sidney  Korshak? 

Ai-'^T^^^*^^^''*™^^'-  ^^'  ^^^"'  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^-     I  ^^^'^^'  handled  any  case  for 
Mr.  Korshak,  nor  did  he  ever  refer  any  cases  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  handle  the  tax  work  for  a  man  bv  the  name 
ofFusco?  -^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Rocco  DeStefano? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  stated,  I  think,  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Bernstein,  that 
you  handled  some  tax  settlement  for  Ralph  Capone? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  It  was  a  recent  one.  He  had  a  tax  away 
back  in  1935,  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  his  property  holdings  are? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  all  set  out  in  the  offer  of  compromise  on  some 
old  tax  settlement  which  is  still  unsettled. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
place  called  Billy's  Bar? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  told  me  he  wasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  questioned  him  at  length  on  some  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  state  to  3W  about  the  ownership  of  that 
place  called  Billy's  Bar? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  never  told  me  about  ownership.  All  I  tried  to 
ascertain  was  assets  and  liabilities. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  indicate  he  was  an  employee  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  gave  me  that  impression. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  only  information  you  got  from  him  was  that  he 
was  an  employee  there  and  received  some  form  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is 
what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  indicate  he  had  any  property  holdings? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  that  in  detail.  I  don't  think  he  held 
any  real  estate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  the  Rex  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  If  he  had  any  real  estate,  he  would  have  indi- 
cated it  in  his  tax  settlement.     He  indicated  no  hotel  property  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  real  property? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  he  had  some  interest  in  a  lot  which  is  under 
tax  forfeiture,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  arrearage  on  it.  I  think  that  is 
one  asset  he  had.  I  am  trying  to  remember  it.  I  think  it  was  listed 
on  the  schedule.     That  is  the  only  matter  I  handled  for  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  indicate  he  owned  any  cabin  or  lodge? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  I  think  he  told  me  that  was  owned  by  his 
brother  or  mother. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  Martha's  Lake,  Little  Martha's  Lake? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  up  in  the  North  Woods  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 
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Mr  Bernstein.  Where  he  is  living?  I  think  he  indicated  it  was 
owned  either  by  his  brother  or  mother,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Skinner's  Place?  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  he  owned  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  heard  of  it.  j.    ,  •        •   •     i 

The  CnviRMAN.  Have  we  ever  gotten  the  amount  ot  this  original 
assessment  of  taxes?     Have  you  found  that  in  the  statement? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bernstein,  does  this  refresh  your  recollection, 
a  letter  from  the  internal-revenue  agent  in  Chicago  to  Mr.  Cam- 
pagna  ?  I  will  read  just  the  first  sentence.  The  date  of  the  letter  is 
May  1, 1945 : 

You  are  advised  that  the  determination  of  your  income-tax  liabilities  for  the 
taxable  years  ending  December  31,  1935,  to  1941,  inclusive,  discloses  a  deficiency 
of  $247,503.94,  and  $123,079.08  in  penalties. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  represent  him  in  1945.  The  first  time  I 
represented  him  was  in  1950,  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  original  sum?  Does  that  refresh  your 
recollection  as  to  what  the  original  amount  was? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  that  boxcar  assessment? 

Mr  Bernstein.  I  think  there  was  one  assessment  that  we  are  sub- 
mittino-  an  offer  of  com]H-oinise  on.  Three  different  times  the  same 
offer  was  submitted.  The  only  difference,  I  think,  is  the  last  offer 
increased  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Mr.  DeLucia  say  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  were  speaking  of  Capone  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  is  talking  about  Campagna. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  misunderstood.    I  thought  you  said  Capone.     i 

am  sorry.  -,  ^  .  -,  i 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  The  sums  were  $247,503  deficiency,  plus  one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-three-thousand-some-odd  dollars  in  penahies? 

Br.  Bernstein.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  what  the  amount  was. 
Hearino;  names  thrown  at  me,  I  get  confused  and  don't  know  which 
one  yoirare  speaking  of.    This  is  the  deficiency  assessment;  yes,  sir. 

Here  is  the  breakdown  [indicating].  This  doesn't  include  the 
interest  at  all.  .   , 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  was  Mr.  DeLucia  s? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  far  less.  You  see,  the  interest  on  that  at 
6  percent  per  annum  would  total  quite  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  get  straight.  Ihere 
was  no  publication,  no  public  information  given  as  to  the  agreement 
upon  the  settlement;  is  that  right?  That  is,  it  was  not  published  m 
any  newspaper  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.  That  happened  a  year  before — I  don  t  try 
my  cases  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  some  court  where 
some  court  order  would  be  entered  on  the  settlement  of  $96,000  and 
$37,000.  ^  „  .  , 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  entered  in  the  Tax  Court  as  an  otticial 

public  record. 

The  Chairivian.  Would  that  be  published  in  newspapers  ( 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Unless  you  had  an  alert  newspaperman. 
The  Chairman.  But  it  was  not  published? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 
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The  Chairman.  So  the  onl}^  people  who  could  have  known  about  it 
would  have  been  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLucia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cam- 
pa*i;na,  and  Mr.  Accardo;  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  Of  necessity — I  don't  know  who — I  would  know 
of  it. 

The  Chairman,  And  they  would  know  of  it,  of  course? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  should  know  of  it.  But  I  don't  see  that  any- 
body else  would. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Mr.  Bulger  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  discuss  it  with  him.  I  don't  recall  dis- 
cussing it  with  him  at  all. 

I  might  have.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  recall.  I  discussed  so  many 
matters  with  Mr.  Bulger.    For  instance,  in  that  1943  assessment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  gettiiig  their 
parole  ?  | 

Mr.  Bernstein,  Nothing.  I  don't  know  the  first  method  of  pro- 
cedure about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  contact  some  lawyer  down  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Nobody.     I  had  no  contact  with  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  meet  now  with  DeLucia  and  Campagna  at 
Tony  Accardo's  house? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mr,  Campagna  and  Mr.  DeLucia  at  no  time  have 
met  me  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Accardo,  nor  has  Mr.  Accardo  to  my  knowl- 
edge— I  say  this  definitely — he  never  was  to  their  home  when  I  was 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  come  up  to  the  office  together,  the  three 
of  them,  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Accardo  hasn't  been  in  my  office  for 
a  long  time. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  also  keep  the  records  now  of  Campagna? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  They  are  kept  by  another  auditor, 
CPA,  J  f     J  , 

The  Chairman.  Who  keeps  his  records? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Bansley  and  Kiener. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  prepare  his  income  tax  now? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  is  a  quarter  after  12.  We  have  a  lot  of  questions  we 
may  want  to  ask  about  this  tax  settlement.  I  suggest  that  w^e  ask  the 
witness  to  come  back  tomorrow. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  available  where  we  can  call  you  on  the 
telephone  and  you  can  come  over  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Any  time,  Senator.  I  don't  leave  town  and  take  no 
vacations. 

The  Chairman,  If  you  are  out  somewhere  at  some  court  or  some- 
thing  

Mr,  Bernstein.  My  girl  will  always  get  hold  of  me.  Just  call  my 
office,  may  I  suggest,  and  I  will  come  over. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  May  I  ask  for  a  copy  of  this  testimony,  Senator? 
I  understand  it  is  generally  given  to  those  who  request  it. 

Mr,  Halley,  We  don't  give  it.  We  can  lend  you  a  copy  to  look  at, 
but  if  you  want  a  copy  to  keep  you  have  to  buy  it  because  we  get  only 
two.  ^  "^ 
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Mr,  Bernsteix.  All  right ;  I  -will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  We  can  lend  you  one  if  you  want  to  have  one  to  read. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Xo;  I  will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  can  have  it,  with  a  clear  understanding  on  the 
record  it  is  for  your  own  confidential  use  alone. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  the  only  use  I  would  be  interested  in. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 :  15  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mrs.  Cami^agna,  do  3'ou  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  CHAELOTTE  CAMPAGNA,  BEEWYN,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna,  we  do  not  want  to  detain  you  any 
longer  than  is  necessary,  so  I  am  just  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions, 
and  my  friends  here  may  have  a  few  others  to  ask  you. 

You  understand  this  is  not  a  court.  We  are  just  trying  to  get  the 
interstate  picture  of  crime. 

AVhen  were  you  and  Mr.  Campagna  married? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  We  have  been  married  31  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about 

Mrs.  Campagna.  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna,  the  main  thing  we  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  was,  when  your  husband  was  down  at  Leavenworth,  this 
tax  claim  of  some  big  amount,  $200,000  or  $300,000,  was  made  agains)^ 
him.  You  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bernstein,  he  has  testified  here  this 
morning,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  called  you. 

Then,  while  your  husband  was  still  down  there,  apparently  they 
agreed  on  a  settlement  of  the  total  amount  for  about  $190,000  for  your 
husband  and  Mr.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Bernstein  said  he  had  talked  over  the  matter  with  you  and,  of 
course,  with  your  husband  and  with  Mr.  DeLucia.  He  thought  Mrs. 
DeLucia,  although  she  was  not  much  of  a  businesswoman,  knew  some- 
thing about  it,  too.  Also,  Mr.  Accardo  had  been  down  with  him  on 
several  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  help  get  information 
about  what  it  was  all  about. 

Then  there  had  been  some  talk  about  mortgaging  or  selling  the 
property  to  pay  off  the  amount  after  the  $188,000  had  been  agreed 
upon.  The  property  was  covered  with  liens  and  distress  warrants 
and  what  not. 

Then  they  had  30  to  60  days  in  which  to  raise  the  money.  Particu- 
larly, along  toward  the  latter  part,  somebody  came  in  with  $10,000 
and  gave  it  to  him.  Then  he  thought  he  got  in  touch  with  you,  and  you 
said,  well,  you  knew  about  it,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Anyway,  you 
had  some  talk  with  him  about  it. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  who  put  up  this  money,  and  who  did  you 
get  in  touch  with  about  it? 
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Mrs.  Campagna.  I  am  going  to  have  to  stand  on  my  constitutional 
rights  and  refuse  to  ans^Yer  any  of  this  for  fear  of  incriminating  my- 
self.   I  am  sorry  I  can't  help  you. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  not  tell  us  anything  about  who  you 
contacted? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  That  is  my  answer.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  help  you 
any  further  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crime  that  is  involved  in  a; 
friend  or  somebody  putting  up  money  for  a  matter  of  that  sort.  Of 
course,  you  are  here  without  counsel.  We  will  give  you  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  counsel. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  still  stand  on  my  constitutional  rights,  Senator 
Kefauver.    There  is  nothing  I  can  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

I  must,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  direct  and  order  you  to 
answer  the  questions  that  I  have  asked  you. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  questions.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Anything  that  is  going  to  incriminate  me  or  my 
husband  or  anyone  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions because  they  ma}^  incriminate  someone  other  than  yourself? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  am  sorry;  that  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  consulted  counsel  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir.  1 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  want  an  opportunity  to  consult  counsel? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  If  necessary. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  basis  of  your  general  statement  I  propose  to 
ask  you  some  questions;  and,  if  you  stand  on  your  refusal  to  answer 
questions  because  they  may  incriminate  someone  other  than  yourself, 
then  you  will  very  likely  be  cited  for  contempt  and  subject  to 
imprisonment.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  want  to  consult  a 
lawyer  before  we  go  any  further? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  still  stand  on  my  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  at  the  moment.  I  am  going 
to  go  ahead  with  the  questioning  unless  you  want  time  to  speak  to  a 
lawyer  and  make  sure  of  your  answers.  I  think  you  should,  because 
I  don't  think  you  should  go  into  a  thing  like  this  lightly. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  will  have  to  consult  a  lawyer  about  answering 
any  questions. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  consult  a  lawyer  and  be  back  here  by  tonight 
at  8  o'clock? 

Mrs.  Ca3ipagna.  I  doubt  if  I  could  get  anyone  that  fast. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  can  probably  find  one. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  the  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  will  do  my  best. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  take  any  unfair 
advantage  of  you.  You  are  here  by  yourself,  and  you  are  a  woman, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  talk  with  a  lawyer  if  you  want  to  before  we 
go  an}^  further. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  think  I  should  have  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  I  really  think  you  should  have,  too. 
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Mrs.  Campagka.  All  right,  I  am  to  be  back  here  tomorrow 
Dfiorning  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  will  be  all  right.     Say  9  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  too  early  ?     Do  you  go  down  to  Indiana  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No;  we  are  staying  here  now  since  my  husband 
"^as  called  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  out  is  that? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Berwyn ;  about  15  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  9  o'clock  too  early? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Could  you  make  it  10?  It  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  trouble  is,  we  might  get  started  with  some 
other  witness.  Let  us  say  9:30.  and  we  will  try  to  get  to  you  at 
9  :  30  or  10. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  first  name  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Charlotte. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  address? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  2927  South  Maple  Avenue,  Berwyn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No  ;  it  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mrs.  Campagna.  You  consult  a  law- 
yer and  come  back  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  stand  up  and  be  sworn,  Mr.  Spellisy? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  the  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  SPELLISY,  MORRIS,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  RAYMOND  E.  TRAFELET,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  William  Spellisy. 

Mr.  RoBTXSON.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Route  1,  Morris,  111. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  where  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Route  1,  Morris,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  Spellisy? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  am  in  the  tavern  business ;  I  am  in  the  oil  business 
and  the  restaurant  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  property  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  own  the  farm  I  live  on,  and  I  own  some  property 
in  town  and  in  my  place  of  business — I  and  my  partners  own  that 
together — some  property  in  town. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  tlie  value  of  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  paid  $12,300  for  it  in  1943. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  value  of  the  other  property  which  you 
have? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  building  that  I  bought  in  1948,  I  paid  $41,000 
for.     I  paid  for  part  of  it  and  borrowed  the  rest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVhat  building  is  that? 
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Mr.  Spellisy.  A  piece  of  property  on  the  main  street  in  Morris,  on 
Liberty  Street. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Business  offices  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  there  are  two  store  fronts,  and  four  apartments 
uiDstairs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  where  you  maintain  your  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  That  is  downtown.  The  tavern  is  just  out  of 
town,  out  on  the  highway,  on  Route  6. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  We  started  there  just  about  the  end  of  1935  or  '36. 
We  opened  up  the  way  it  is  there  now,  about  December  of  1935, 1  think. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  Seven  Gables. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  operate  in  the  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  operate — we  have  food  and  drinks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  else  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Well,  there  are  things 

The  Chairman.  Ask  direct  questions  about  it,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  operate  a  bookmaking  establishment  in  the 
tavern  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  that,  but  I  may  incriminate 
myself  against  the  State  or  local  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spellisy,  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
on  the  ground  that  you  might  incriminate  yourself  under  a  State 
statute.     This  is  a  Federal  committee,  and  it  is  only  a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  This  is  a  closed  hearing  of  the  committee,  only,  where 
it  doesn't — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  closed  or  open,  you  just 
have  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Even  if  I  were  to  incriminate  myself  with  the  local 
people,  with  the  State  laws  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Even  if  you  incriminated  yourself^  under  the  local  law, 
you  still  must  answer  the  inquiry  of  a  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  anything  at  all  for  you 
people,  because — but  I  have  no  counsel.  I  didn't  think  I  needed  one. 
I  know  that  some  of  these  things,  if  I  can  get  myself  in  trouble  with 
something  with  the  State  of  Illinois  or  the  county  later  on,  naturally 
I  don't  want  to  say  that.  If  it  stopped  here,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  the  thing,  but  I  would  like  to  talk  to  counsel  about  that, 
if  I  have  that  privilege,  if  I  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Was  the  Seven  Gables 
raided  by  the  State  police? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  sure  was,  on  the  26th  day  of  May. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  subsequent  to  that  raid,  did  you  give  a  sworn 
statement? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Not  a  sworn  statement,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  sign  a  statement? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Well,  I  signed  something;  if  I  saw  it,  I  could  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  look  at  this  document,  marked  "State- 
ment," which  we  will  mark  "Exhibit  No.  35,"  and  read  that  and  tell  me 
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whether  or  not  that  is  a  statement  that  you  looked  at  and  signed  at 
one  time,  or  a  copy  of  such  a  statement  ? 

(Exhibit  No.  35  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1383.) 

Mr  Spellisy.  That  looks  something  like  it,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure. 
This  isn't  the  one.  The  fellow  asked  me  a  lot  of  things  and  wrote  this 
down  himself.  . 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  read  it  after  he  wrote  it  down  i 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  didn't  read  all  of  it.     I  read  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  read  some  of  it.     Did  you  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  signed  the  paper.     If  I  could  see  that,  then 

Mr  Robinson.  Read  it.     Is  that  the  copy  of  the  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Read  that  and  see  whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

(Witness  reading  document  to  himself.) 

Mr.  Spellisy.  You  see,  the  reason  I  couldn't  answer  this  is  that  this 
is  typewritten  here,  and  I  don't  know  just  what  some  of  these  lines— 
I  couldn't  say  for  sure.  ,  •   i    -i.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  You  read  it,  and  tell  us  whether  you  thmk  it  is 

correct  or  not. 

(Witness  reading  document.) 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  think  it  is,  a  lot  of  this.  I  wouldn't  say  if  there  was 
a  line  or  two  put  in  here,  I  wouldn't  know  that.  I  would  say  this  is 
on  the  order  of  it,  but  if  there  is  a  line  or  two  put  in  there,  I  couldn't 

say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  short,  it  is  substantially  correct « 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  sign  such  a  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  it  was  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  the  basis  of  the  statement,  you  still  refuse  to 
state  whether  or  not  you  operated  a  book  in  the  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  You  see,  the  only  thing,  if  there  is  a  chance— I  mean, 
you  can  understand  my  position.  I  am  just  a  small-town  man.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  law.  If  I  had  a  lawyer  here— if  I  can 
aet  myself  in  trouble,  by  an  answer,  with  the  State  or  local  people 
fater  on,  then  I  don't  want  to  answer.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  lawyer 
on  that.  You  people  know  if  I  can  or  not.  I  have  heard  somebody 
say  that  this  is  a  closed  committee  session,  and  it  can't  go  any  farther 
than  that,  and  that  is  it,  and  I  can't  hurt  myself  with  the  local  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  give  this  statement  to?  For  whom  did 
you  make  this? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  fellow  who  was  with  the  attorney  general  s  othce 
there  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  the  local  authority,  isn't  he  i 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  he  is  at  Springfield.     He  is  from  Springfield. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  promise  you  he  wouldn't  tell  any  of  the  local 
authorities  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  made  the  statement,  it  is  made.  I  don  t  under- 
stand your  squeamishness. 

You  are  entitled  to  counsel.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  is 
your  lawyer  here  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  He  wasn't  when  I  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  lawyer's  name? 
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Mr.  Spellist.  There  was  one  fellow  I  tried  to  get,  I  think  his  name 
is — oh,  I  can't — I  don't  even  know  him  that  well. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Black? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.  I  was  going  to  get  a  fellow  here  in  Chicago. 
It  was  late.  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  anybody  that  I  knew.  I  was 
just  going  to  try  to  get  somebody  to  come  over  on  a  couple  of  these 
things  that  might  come  up  like  th's. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  that  you  have  already  made  this  state- 
ment to  the  law-enforcement  authorities  of  Illinois.  That  is  the  man 
out  of  the  attorney  general's  office. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a  congressional  committee,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  not  to  prosecute.  We  are  not  a  court.  We  are  ]ust  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  picture  is. 

(Mr.  Trafelet  entered  the  room.) 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you,  sir?     I  am  Senator  Kefauver. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  I  am  glad  to  know  you,  sir.  I  am  Raymond  Tra- 
felet, 140  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  Mr.  Spellisy  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Spellisy  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  A  question  came  up,  and  we  are  glad  you  are  here, 
because  Mr.  Spellisy  seems  to  want  to  cooperate  with  us,  but  he  said 
he  thought  he  should  consult  with  his  lawyer.  I  did  not  know  he  had 
a  lawyer  when  he  first  came  in. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  asking  Mr.  Spellisy  about  tlie  operation  down  at 
Seven  Gables.  He  has  here  a  statement  that  he  lias  given  somebody 
in  the  attorney  general's  office  at  Springfield,  which  he  said  was  a  sub- 
stantially correct  copy  of  the  statement.  He  said  he  would  rather 
have  his  lawyer  here  before  he  answered  the  question. 

We  told  him,  which  is  the  law,  that  he  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  a  question  on  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate  him  of  a 
State  offense;  that  this  was  a  Federal  committee,  and  it  was  only  a 
Federal  offense  that  he  might  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer  on. 

So  if  you  will  advise  him. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  This  exhibit  1,  Senator,  is  this  submitted  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  or  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spellisy?  Where  did  it 
originate  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  I  see.     It  comes  from 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  given  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  By  whom  ?     By  Mr.  Spellisy  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Spellisy.  They  asked  me  if  this  was  it.  I  read  it  and  I  said  it 
looks  like  the  one  that  I  gave  him,  but  I  couldn't  say  that  there  wasn't 
a  line  or  two  put  in  there  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  He  finally  said  he  was  sure  it  was  substantially 
the  statement. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  only  question  is,  Mr.  Spellisy  is  a  little  concerned 
about  saying  something  that  might  be  incriminating  against  the  local 
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laws,  and  we  have  advised  liim  that  he  has  before  this  committee  no 
rio;ht  to  refuse  to  answer  such  questions.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk 
toliis  lawyer  about  that ;  and,  of  course,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
We  are  sure  you  know  the  law. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  I  presume  we  do. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  right  about  incriminating  you  locally. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Can  I  talk  to  him  just  for  a  minute  ^ 

(Discussion  otf  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  gentlemen  ready? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  If  you  gentlemen  please,  if  my  understanding  of  the 
law  in  this  type  of  hearing  is  correct,  there  is  immunity  placed  on  the 
man  who  comes  in  here  to  testify,  as  far  as  local  prosecution  is  con- 
cerned, under  the  business  of  the  State  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  immunity  at  all.     He  simply  must  testify. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  mean  he  has  no  privilege  against  testifying. 
He  cannot  refuse  to  testify  as  to  anything  of  a  local  nature. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  On  reasonable  ground  he  believes  he  may  even  in- 
criminate himself  nationally  by  testifying. 

The  CHA1R3IAN.  What  Federal  offense  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  The  purpose  of  this  committee,  if  my  belief  is  cor- 
rect, is  to  find  out  the  syndicated  crime  situation  among  the  States  m 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  interfere. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  the  purpose  of  drafting  legislation.  There  is  no 
present  legislation  to  cover  syndicated  crime  between  States,  as  such. 

]\Ir.  Trafelet.  Mr.  Spellisy  wants  to  cooperate  with  this  committee 
as  a  citizen,  so  he  told  me  there,  and  the  only  thing  that  he  fears  is  if 
he  doesirt  have  the  immunity  of  this  committee  and  finds  himself  being 
prosecuted  locally,  it  would  even  inhibit  his  answering  as  truthfully 
as  he  would  want  to  answer.  He  wishes  to  be  put  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  be  helpful  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  I  think  we  are  really  not  getting  to  the 
point.  He  gave  a  statement  to  the  attorney  general.  He  came  m  here 
saying  he  wanted  to  talk,  as  long  as  this  testimony  would  never  be 
released.  Sooner  or  later,  this  testimony  will  be  made  public  and 
given  to  the  Senate  for  its  use. 

The  committee  has  just  no  power  to  keep  his  testimony  secret. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  already  testified,  and  in  view  of  the 
law  that  we  have  to  send  him  to  jail  if  he  doesn't  testify,  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  best  approach  is  to  testify  fully  and  freely,  and  in  effect  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  those  who  might  have  a  disposition,  locally, 
to  prosecute  him. 

I  suggest  he  did  the  same  thing  here  when  he  gave  a  statement  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is,  he  has  already  told  the  State's  attor- 
ney the  whole  works— the  attorney  general's  office— in  this  statement. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  interested  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Spellisy  or  any- 
body else.     That  is  not  our  province. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  As  a  citizen  coming  in  here,  he  is  willing  to  cooperate, 
but  he  certainly  is  not  going  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  that,  in  his  mind, 
it  is  going  to  mean  his  being  indicted.  He  wants  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government.  In  fact,  you  never  had  anything  to  do  with  interstate 
crime  or  syndicated  crime  or  anything  of  that  type? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  None  at  all. 
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Mr.  Trafelet.  He  still  wants  to  be  helpful. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  along  here. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  us  the  story  about  this  or  not,  Mr.  Spellisv« 
You  have  told  the  State's  attorney  about  it.     So  if  you  will  just  tell 

Mr.  Spellisy.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  see  where  we  get. 

Why  do  we  not  just  let  him  tell  the  whole  story— what  it  was  all 
about  and  what  happened? 

Mr.  SPELI.ISY.  When  they  came  in,  you  mean  ?  You  mean  when  thev 
came  m  this  day  ?  "^ 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  George,  you  ask  him. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  do  operate  a  book? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  the  same  question  that  I  thought  might 
incriminate  me,  if  I  answer  it,  with  the  local  people  later  on.  Just  like 
1  say,  now,  if  this  is  the  thing  here,  then  I  would  be  glad  to 

The  Chairman.  We  cannot  accept  any  conditions.  We  will  have 
either  to  get  on  or  off  here.     Seven  Gables  was  your  place? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Seven  Gables. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  name  of  your  tavern  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  place  that  was  raided  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  raided  on  May  26;  is  that  right  ^ 

Mr.  Spellisy.  May  26— last  May ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  know  is  just  what  kind  of  opera- 
tion you  had  there— what  you  did  there.  If  you  want  to  tell  us,  all 
right.     If  you  do  not,  we  will  see  about  the  matter  further. 

Mr  Spellisy.  The  people  who  came  in  there  know  what  thev  ffot 
that  day — the  State  people. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  What  type  of  place  were  you  operating  there,  the 
Senator  wants  to  know.     A  restaurant,  bar,  night  club  ? 

Mv  Spellisy.  It  is  just  an  ordinary  place.  We  have  about  a  20- 
toot  bar  m  the  place  and  some  dining-room  tables,  and  a  room  in  the 
back  that  they  came  into  that  day  on  the  26th  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Who  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  in  the  back  room  ?  You  have  a  horse  book 
there,  clou  t  you?     Isn't  this  a  picture  of  it,  taken  by  the  State  police? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

,  ■  ^^'  Halley.  A  man  named  Black  sitting  there,  with  a  visor  on 
his  head  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  the  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  your  place? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  the  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  has  a  lot  of  charts  with  "sixth  at  Belmont,"  "the 
seventh  at  Belmont,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  the  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  your  establishment,  the  Seven  Gables? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  the  place ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  some  slot  machines, 
haven  t  you,  at  the  Seven  Gables,  or  you  had  before  the  raid,  eight 
slot  machines  ?  *' 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Look  at  the  pictures  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  slot  machines,  and  see  if 
vou  recognize  them  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  This  looks  like  the  place,  all  right.  I  can't  tell  from 
that  picture  there,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  silly  to  be  squeamish  or  coy.  He  should  speak 
up  frankly  and  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Just  like  I  told  you,  if  I  can  get  myself  in  trouble 
with  somebody  else  later  besides  this  committee — just  like  you  said,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  any  Federal  law  that  I  have  violated,  because  I 
haven't.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  can  get  in  any  more  trouble  than  you  could  by 
signing  this  statement  that  we  have  referred  to,  and  having  those  pic- 
tures taken,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  You  might  just  as  well  be  helpful 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Counsel,  is  that  statement  dated  at  all? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.     May  26,  1950.     It  says  [reading]  : 

The  foregoing  statement,  consisting  of  three  pencil-written  pages,  was  taken 
at  Seven  Gables,  Morris,  111.,  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Baird  V.  Helfrich, 
from  the  admitted  owner,  Spellisy,  on  May  26,  1950,  immediately  after  the  State 
police  raid  on  such  Seven  Gables. 

Sitting  here,  with  this  statement  and  with  all  those  pictures  in  front 
of  you,  you  are  just  being  silly. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  the  statement  and  ask  him  if  it  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  already  has  said  it  was  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  AVliat  I  was  going  to  say — I  am  just  talking,  because 
I  don't  know  anything  about  law  or  anything — they  have  that  on  that 
particular  question,  and  wouldn't  that  be  enough,  Mr.  Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  need  your  testimony.  If  you  don't  want  to 
testify — we  haven't  got  all  day — we  will  just  have  to  go  ahead  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  of  the  committee  to  force  your  testimony  or  to  pro- 
ceed against  you.  You  are  not  a  child,  and  you  have  counsel  here, 
and  you  know  you  have  to  testify.  We  have  given  you  a  chance  to  do 
yourself  the  good  of  making  a  good  impression  and  testifying  frankly. 
If  you  don't  do  it,  that  is  your  decision.  You  have  wasted  enough 
time. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  am  just  thinking  that  I  might  get  into  something 
later,  beyond  this  county  point. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  The  man  has  paid  his  own  way  up  here.  He  has 
been  subpenaed.     He  wants  to  cooperate  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  him  start. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  He  isn't  running  out  on  anything,  but  he  has  that 
reservation  in  his  mind  which  is  natural  for  any  citizen  to  have.  He 
wants  to  help  the  committee,  that  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  told  the  Attorney  General  that  there  was  a  horse 
book  there,  is  that  correct,  at  Seven  Gables?  It  is  the  horse  book 
shown  in  the  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  We  had  the  machines  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  horse  book  there  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes.     They  came  in,  and  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  crap  game  there  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No. 
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]Mr.  Halley.  It  says  in  this  statement  [reading]  : 

Gambling,  such  as  crap  game,  roulette  wheel,  and  horse  book,  has  been  run  by 
the  partnership,  without  any  outsiders  interested,  since  opening. 

Is  that  what  you  told  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  said  we  had  run  off  and  on,  not  since  opening,  but 
a  little  later  after  that  off  and  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  did  run  a  crap  game  then?  Did  you  run 
roulette  there  ? 

Look,  Mr.  Spellisy,  you  look  like  a  man  who  knows  what  you  are 
doing.  If  you  were  ashamed  of  it,  I  don't  think  you  would  have  done 
It.  You  apparently  did  it,  and  had  your  reasons  for  doing  it.  Why 
are  you  ashamed  to  talk  about  it  now,  if  you  were  willing  to  do  it 
then  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  He  is  not  ashamed. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  am  not  ashamed.  I  just  told  you,  sir,  I  miiiht  in- 
criminate myself  with  the  local  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  already  done  so.  Why  are  you  being  so 
squeamish  at  this  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  Sergeant  Murphy  outside.     Do  you  think 
we  had  better  put  him  on  first  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  No. 

Now,  look.     You  said  that  gambling,  such  as  crap  game,  roulette,, 

and  horse  book,  has  been  run  by  the  partnership,  without  any  outsiders. 

interested,  since  opening.     Is  that  correct?     If  it  is  not,  correct  it. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not,  because 

he  was  writing  and  talking  a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  fact  about  crap  game,  roulette,  and  horse 
book  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Could  I  answer  that? 
Mr.  Trafelet.  Go  ahead  and  answer,  surely. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  You  asked  me  the  reason  I  said,  "No"  a  while  ago- 
about  the  crap  game.     You  asked  me  if  there  was  a  crap  game  going 
on,  and  I  said,  "No,"  which  there  wasn't. 
Mr.  Halley.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.     You  asked  me  if,  the  day  they  were  there,  there 
was  a  book,  and  I  said,  "No."     There  is  no  crap  game  in  the  daytime. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  a  crap  game  at  night  ? 
Mr.  Spellisy.  We  have  had  a  crap  game  at  night  sometimes. 
Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  have  it  every  night  from  8  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 
during  the  entire  last  year  except  for  1  or  2  months  in  1949  ? 
Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  say  so  in  the  statement  to  the  Attorney 
General  ? 
Mr.  Spellisy.  You  said  every  night,  didn't  you  ?     That  isn't  true. 
Mr.  Halley.  It  says  [reading]  : 

Both  crap  and  roulette  allowed  at  once,  and  have  run  since  1936  intermittently, 
and  both  games  have  been  open  6  nights  iier  week,  8  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.,  daily,  for 
tlie  past  year,  except  for  1  or  2  months  in  1949. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  You  said  6  nights  a  week,  and  a  while  ago  you  said 
every  night,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  said  "No,"  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Six  nights  a  week?  Do  we  have  to  take  this  out  of: 
you  with  pliers,  or  are  you  going  to  cooperate  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  more  questions. 
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Mr.   Spellisy.  I  was   answering  the  question.     You  said  "every 

night,*'  and  I  said  "No."  .      •       ^i  i   ^i  • 

%lv  H  ALLEY.  Tell  us  what  happened.     I  am  not  going  through  this. 
Uv.  Spellisy.  I  wasn't  unfair  about  that.    He  said  "every  night, 

and  I  said  "No."  ^  .  ■     ^  .  ^^         u     4-  <-i 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spellisy,  why  do  you  not  ]ust  tell  us  about  the 
matter  ?     In  the  first  place,  who  was  the  partnership  ? 

Uv   Spellisy.  The  partnership  is  between  the  fellows  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  A.  J.  Black  of  Morris,  111.,  and  James  Feeney  i 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ? 

]\fr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Third-each  partners? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes,  sir.  .   .    -r  ^  i 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  partnership  was  it  ?    I  mean,  how  much 

nionev  did  vou  all  have  ?  ■       ^^  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  was  just  an  oral  partnership.    N  o  amount  o±  money, 

iust  go  into  it  and  run  it  together  is  all.  ^      ,     ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  did  each  of  you  put  up  to  start 

off  the  business ?  ^.r    •     .       .  ^^     -u   -u- 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  couldn't  answer  that  now.  A\  e  ]  ust  got  the  buiMmg. 
You  don't  have  to  have  anv  monev  there.  You  just  open  up  the  bar; 
whatever  the  equipment  and  staff  took.  Then  you  start  your  bar 
and  restaurant.  There  is  no  money  after  you  get  the  equipment  and 
building  together.  i      i      i      ^ 

The  CiL\HoiAN.  In  1949,  was  the  gross  on  the  horse  book  about 

$200,000  (  .  1  .1  TT 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  man  who  was  there,  it  says  per  record  there.    Me 

took  it  off .  T    ^  -^  Q 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  is  about  what  it  was « 

Mr  Spellisy.  He  took  it  off  the  records  that  he  picked  up  the  day 
of  the  raid.  He  estimated  for  the  year.  I  said,  "If  that  is  what  you 
want  to  do.  it  is  all  right  with  me." 

The  Chairman.  He  estimated  here  about  $97,000  up  to  date,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  raid  in  1950.  c      •       ^ 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Tliat  was  the  play.    That  is  what  he  was  referring  to. 

The  Chair:man.  He  said  the  crap  and  roulette  for  1949,  the  win  on 
it  was  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  three  employees  on  the  horse  book. 
Thomas  Spellisy,  who  is  a  brother? 

]\Ir.  Spellisy!  That  is  rigiit. 

The  Chairman.  Neuman  E-n-g-h  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  pronounce  that  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  "Eng."    E-n-g-h.  .  .    t  -di     i  , 

The  Chairman.  And  Frank  Black.    Is  that  a  brother  of  A.  J .  Black  i 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No  relation.  i  t-.-  i 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  the  crap  and  roulette  wheels,  you  had  Dick 
Close,  William  Smith,  and  Wayne  Dyson  ? 

]Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  "Plus  weekend  em])loyed  Charles  Metske  and  \\  il- 
liam  Spellisy."    That  is  you,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  "The  manager  takes  off  and  on."  I  suppose  you 
mean  you  work  off  and  on.    Is  that  what  that  meant? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  know  what  he  meant. 

The  Chairman.  It  says,  "William  Spellisy  is  in  charge  of  the  gaming 
room."    Is  that  you? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is,  William  Spellisy  is  my  name;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  gaming  room  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  When  I  Avas  there  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  your  building  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  We  own  the  building ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  partnership  or  you  personally  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  three  of  us  own  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  building? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  couldn't  answer  tliat,  Senator,  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  About? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  We  had  a  little  bit  of  a  spot  there.  We  built  onto 
it.  It  was  done  so  long  ago  I  don't  know.  Not  too  much  money  in 
there.    We  had  a  little  bit  of  a  frame  place,  and  then  we  built  onto  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  estimate  $1,000  or  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  think,  building  on,  it  cost  us  $6,000  or  $7,000.  I 
don't  know  just  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

We  have  operated  slot  machines  in  the  barroom  since  1936,  off  and  on. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  correct ;  off  and  on. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  slot  machines  ? 

INIr.  Spellisy.  We  bought  some  of  them  from  Mills. 

The  Chairman.   Here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Here  in  Chicago,  yes;  out  on  the  West  Side  some 
place. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  else  did  you  buy  them  from  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Well,  that  is  the  only  machines  that  we  handled, 
Mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  slot  machines  did  you  have?  I  think 
it  says  here  [reading]  : 

The  last  time  we  have  operated  slot  machines  in  the  tavern  for  over  the  past 
year,  except  2  or  3  months  in  1949. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  somewheres  around  it. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

We  take  in  about  $1,200  a  month  from  seven  slot  machines,  and  we  have 
approximated 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Six  slot  machines,  I  think.  We  have  onlv  six  slot 
machines  in  there. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

and  we  have  approximated  that  take  each  month  for  the  past  year. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Is  wasn't  running  all  the  year,  not  the  past  year. 
There  are  some  months  it  wasn't  running.  I  don't  know  how  tliat  is 
there.    We  weren't  running  all  the  time. 
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The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

We  lease  out  on  a  percentage  basis,  50-percent  split,  slot  machines  to  other 
taverns  in  the  vicinity  of  Morris,  111.,  such  as  Kresse,  Nate  Sklut  and  Ben  Sklut, 
and  businesses  such  as  Phillips  "66"  station.  Prince  Drive-In,  Karluffs  Filling 
Station. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Speixisy.  Should  I  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Are  those  the  locations  of  slot  machines? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  places  where  I  understood  he  leased 
them  out  on  a  50-50  basis  sometimes,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not,  definitely, 
so  you  can  answer,  Mr.  Spellisy  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  We  used  to  operate  some  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  these  same  six  machines  or  were  they 
some  others? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No  ;  those  are  the  ones  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  six  that  you  had  you  leased  out  some- 
times or  did  you  have  others  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Others. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  altogether  did  you  have  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  23  slot  machines.  That  is  what  you  say 
here,  and  you  repair  them  there  yourself? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Don  Black,  the  son  of  A.  J.  Black,  is  the  service 
and  repairman  for  your  slot  machines ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes ;  he  works  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  not  there  now ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  value  the  new  Mills  slot  machines  at  over  $200 
each  and  about  $250  each.     Is  that  about  the  value  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  about  the  price  of  them — around  that  neigh- 
borhood ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  this  raid,  did  you  close  up  then  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  carried  everything  out  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  They  carried  everything  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  operate  any  part  of  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  is  closed.  It  is  all  closed.  I  don't  operate  any 
of  it.     I  operate  the  bar  and  the  food  part  of  it. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  The  Senator's  question  is,  Did  you  operate  after  the 
first  raid  in  the  handbook? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.  We  are  running  the  bar  and  the  food  part,  is 
all.    The  other  part  is  closed. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  You  have  other  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  operate  any  at  all  the  handbook  and  the 
gambling  after  the  raid — after  the  first  raid  on  May  26? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  There  may  have  been  a  game  or  two  around  there,  but 
we  operated  very  little,  if  any,  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  operated  a  crap  game  a  time  or  two 
afterward  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  think  a  couple  of  times.  I  have  been  a'way  quite  a 
bit  since  then. 
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The  Chairman,  How  about  the  horse  book?  Did  you  operate  that 
afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  think  that  has  operated  any  since  the  closing. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that,  because  I  have  been  out  of  tow^n  a  lot.  I  have 
been  away.  I  don't  work  around  the  book,  anyway.  I  don't  put  any 
time  around  there.     I  have  been  down  south. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  down  to  Tennessee,  or  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.  I  went  through  the  edge  of  Tennessee.  I  was 
down  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  down  there? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Shreveport. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  were  in  the  oil  business? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  oil  business?     Service  stations? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.  I  am  one  of  those  guys  who  like  to  fool  around 
•digging  a  wildcat  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  hit  any  wells  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Oh,  yes.' 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  In  Louisiana  and  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  am  getting  checks  ever}'  month.  I  have  some  in 
my  ])ocket  that  I  got  in  just  as  I  was  leaving  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  your  lawyer  smile  when  you  said  you  had 
some  money  in  your  pocket. 

What  was  that  first  business  you  said  you  were  in,  besides  the  oil 
business?  You  said  some  other  business.  I  did  not  understand  what 
it  was.  You  are  in  the  oil  business,  and  the  tavern  business.  What 
else  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  said  oil  and  tavern.  I  don't  know.  I  said  I  had 
some  rental  propertv  I  rent,  some  apartments,  and  things. 

The  Chairman.  How  lono-  did  vou  operate  this  Seven  Gables;  since 
1935? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  was  1930.  It  was  right  at  the  end  of  1935.  Since 
1936,  you  would  say,  off  and  on. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1936? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  a  raid  before  this?  That  is, 
did  they  ever  come  in  and  take  your  stuff  out? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  believe  so.     I  can't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  right  in  town,  or  is  it  out  from  town  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  we  are  just  out  at  the  edge  of  our  little  town 
Ihere. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  corporate  limits? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes ;  just  over  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  county  is  this  in  ? 
Mr.  Spellisy.  Grundy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  you  handle  your  slot-machine  operations? 
I  understand  you  do  your  own  repairs  there,  and  have  a  man  to  repair 
them;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  When  there  is  a  little  repair  work  to  do. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  buy  them  from  the  Mills  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  EoBixsoN.  Do  you  have  any  other  source  from  which  you  get 
them  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.     We  bought  all  of  those  from  the  Mills. 

]Mr.  RoBixsox.  Direct  from  the  Mills  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Well,  yes ;  direct  from  the  Mills. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Where  else  would  you  get  them? 

INIr.  Spellisy.  I  think  they  might  have  a  sales  end  of  it  connected 
with  them,  or  something;  right  from  ^Nlills  I  get.  They  have  some 
kind  of  sales  separate  from  the  outfit.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  from  a  distributor  of  Mills? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  think  we  bought  thein  from  Bell-0-]Matic.  Is  this 
a  distributor  of  Mills  or  part  of  Mills? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  that  the  one  you  bought  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes.  I  was  trying  to  think  whether  they  are  hooked 
u})  or  whether  it  is  a  separate  outfit. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  lease  some  of  these  or  rent  them  out  to  other 
iDeoj^le  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  return  you  get  on  all  of  those?  What 
is  the  arrangement  or  the  terms  ?     Is  it  a  60-40  basis  ? 

:Mr.  Spellisy.  Fifty-fifty. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  do  the  repairs? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Do  you  know  Eddie  Vogel? 

]\Ir.  Spellisy.  Vogel  ?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Never  heard  of  him? 

jMr.  Spellisy.  No;  I  don't  know  Vogel.  There  is  no  Vogel  down 
our  way. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  an  Eddie  Vogel  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  never  heard  of  him  and  never  met  him? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Never  met  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Who  is  the  sheriff  in  Grundy  County  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  His  name  is  Henrietta. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  wouldn't  know  that.  I  just  don't  know.  You  know 
how  you  meet  people  around  the  town.  I  wouldn't  say  I  know  him 
well.     You  know  everybody  in  a  town  of  just  6,000  people. 

jVIr.  RoBixsox.  Has  he  been  in  your  place? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  have  never  seen  him  there. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  You  are  outside  the  municipal  limits? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  have  been  in  operation  since  1935  or  1936  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Since  1936. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  And  the  May  raid  was  the  first  raid  you  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  never  paid  anything  to  the  sheriff  for  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr,  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson".  Did  you  every  pay  anything  to  any  police  officer? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have 
operated  a  hand  book  and  gambling  for  that  period  of  time  without 
having  been  raided  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  can't  account  for  it.     I  don't  know.     It  just  run. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  pretty  well  known  in  that  area  as  to  what 
type  of  operation  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  come  into  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  couldn't  answer  that.     I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Generally  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Some  days  there  are  just  half  a  dozen. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  ever  had  in 
there?  , 

Mr.  Spellisy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  ever  had  in 
your  place  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  5,000  or  40? 

The  Chairman.  Approximately. 

Mr,  Spellisy.  It  would  be  a  lot  closer  to  20  or  30  than  5,000,  because 
5,000  is  a  Avhole  town, 

Mr,  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  That  would  be  the  top  at  any  given  time  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  is  a  small  place.  We  can't  take  care  of  many 
people.     It  is  just  a  small  place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  broadcasting  system  in  your  place? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Broadcasting  system  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  for  the  races,  for  the  book. 

Mr,  Spellisy.  We  have  a  sj^eaker,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  a 
loudspeaker. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  get  your  service  ? 

Mr,  Spellisy,  We  get  the  service  from,  I  think,  the  Midwest  News, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Have  you  always  been  getting  it  from  Midwest? 

Mr,  Spellisy,  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Who  makes  the  arrangements  with  Midwest  ?  It  is 
jour  business.     You  make  the  arrangements  yourself? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.  You  see,  I  don't  do  anything  around  the  book  at 
all. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  changes  in  price.  I  think  it  is  $108  a  week  now. 
I  am  not  sure.  Some  of  the  help  there  sends  it  in.  I  am  pretty  sure 
it  is  $108  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Has  it  been  less  or  more  than  that  at  any  time  ? 

Mr,  Spellisy,  It  has  been  less,  but  never  any  more, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Why  would  it  be  less  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  thought  at  one  time  it  was  just  below  $100.  I  think 
it  was  just  below  $100  at  one  time,  and  then  it  went  to  $108. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  ever  talk  to  anyone  in  Midwest  about 
the 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No  ;  I  never  have. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  One  of  your  men  talked  to  somebody  in  Midwest? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  the  wire  service?  How  did  you 
make  arrangements  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  what  I  can't  recall  right  now.  I  don't  know. 
I  just  don't  know  how  it  happened  back  in  those  years,  just  who  was 
contacted  or  how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  pay  by  check  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.   'We  just  send  a  money  order  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Made  out  to  Midwest? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  send  it  in,  so  I  imagine  they  make 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  runs  your  handbook  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  names  are  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  tell  me. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes.    My  brother  was  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  run  it?    Is  he  manager  of  the  handbook? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  He  is  kind  of  in  charge.     He  runs  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  the  one  in  charge  ?    That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Anybody  who  happened  to  be  working  there  is  in 
charge,  whether  it  be  he  or  someone  else.  It  is  just  a  small  place.  If 
there  is  somebody  else  there,  he  is  in  charge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  works  in  the  handbook? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  He  did  work  in  it.    Just  those  three  names. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  name  them. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  There  was  Neuman  Engh,  and  Frank  Black. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  Frank  Black  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  He  is  an  old  man  who  lives  in  town  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  worked  for  you  ever  since  you  have  had  the 
book? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  has  he  worked  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Not  too  long,  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  any  of  his  sons  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wlio  are  his  sons?    Eddie  Black?    Is  that  his  son? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  know  what  he  is  doing  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  runs  a  hand  book,  doesn't  he  ?    You  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Well 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  or  doesn't  he?    You  know  that. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Aren't  we  deviating  from  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  committee? 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  think  it  is  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  It  sounds  like  a  grand  jury  investigation,  not  a  com- 
mittee investigation  to  tie  up  syndicated  gambling  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  what  we  may  have  in 
other  places. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  That  is  where  we  are  at  a  loss.  We  usually  deal  with 
issues,  and  here  we  are  confused.  I  thought  the  intent  and  purpose 
was  to  hook  up  syndicated  gambling,  and  a  citizen  comes  in  under  a 
subpena  and  he  pays  his  own  transportation,  and  wants  to  help,  and 
he  is  indicting  himself  locallv- 
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The  Chairman.  He  has  not  testified  to  anything  he  has  not  pnt  in 
this  statement,  yet.  This  is  what  the  State's  attorney  has.  I  have  been 
following  tlie  statement,  and  everything  he  has  answered  has  been  in 
the  statement  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Even  though  that  may  be  so,  don't  yon  think,  on  the 
other  hand 

The  Chairman.  Let  ns  get  on  with  any  questions  3^011  have 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Angust  B.  Black  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  know  an  August  Black. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  A.  J.  Black  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Angust  B.  Black,  the  son  of  Frank  Black. 

Mr.  Spellisy,  Yes,  I  know^  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes,  I  know  August  Black. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  who  he  is,  and  you  know  his  father  works 
in  your  bookmaking  place  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes. 

Mr,  Robinson.  He  is  no  relation  to  Abe  Black,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Spellisy,  None, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  make  any  contributions  to  the  State's 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  political  contributions? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  make  any  political  contributions  to  the 
sheriff? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  make  no  political  contributions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  have  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  office  or  run  for  anv  office? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Me? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spellisy,  No,  sir.     No,  I  am  no  politician. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recognize  this  sheet  of  paper? 

(Witness  examining  paper.) 

Mr.  Halley.  I  gave  you  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
some  figures  on  it. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Is  that  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.     I  don't  know  what  this  is, 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Spellisy,  No,  sir.     Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Halley.  These  were  taken  at  your  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  one. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  You  see,  a  photostat  is  a  lot  different. 

The  Chairman.  A  photostat  is  just  a  picture  of  something. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whose  handwriting  is  that? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  don't  know  whose  handwriting  that  is. 

Mr,  Halley.  Are  the  figures  accurate?  Is  it  true  that  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  from  the  crap  game,  the  M'heel,  the  roulette,  and  the  book, 
you  made  $859 ;  and  in  the  second  week  you  made  $1,057 ;  and  the  third 
week,  $2,307.15  ? 
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Mr.  Trafelet.  You  doirt  expect  this  man  to  remember  that? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  This  is  figures,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  they  approximately  the  money  that  you  made  in 
the  month  of  May  ?     This  was  just  before  the  raid. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  This  is  new.  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  here. 
I  don't  know  Avhose  writing  tliat  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  average  weekly  take  in  that  place? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  It  was  very  small.  I  am  trying  to  figure  this  in  con- 
nection with  me.     This  here,  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean,  it  was  very  small  ?  What  was  the 
average  weekly  take  from  the  gambling? 

The  Chaiioiax.  He  says  here  it  was  about  $200,000  a  year  from  the 
book — aii  weeks  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  about  $4,000  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  AVould  it  be  that  high,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  He  just  took  a  book  that  he  picked  up,  and  took  all  the 
figures  off  there  of  the  handle,  that  goes  in.  They  don't  figure  any- 
thing else,  just  what  goes  in.  Then  he  figured  it  up  and  roughly 
figured  it  for  the  year  past,  just  off  that  figure  he  had  for  those  months. 
I  said,  'Tf  that  is  what  you  want  to  do,  go  ahead." 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  grossed.  I  take  it  that  is  the  amount  that 
you  took  in,  and  then  you  had  to  pay  some  expenses  for  help  and  lights 
and  water  and  things  of  that  sort,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Spellisy.  You  have  to  pay  everything  else  out,  all  the  tickets, 
and  then  the  come-out  is  off  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  employees  did  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Well,  the  fellows  there.  We  had  them  three  fellow^s 
and  three  or  four  other  fellows  during  the  evening. 

,Mr.  Halley.  Seven  people? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Something  like  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  all  work  on  the  gambling  or  is  that  in  addi- 
tion to  your  bartenders  and  waiters  and  whoever  else  you  had? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Yes ;  that  was  in  addition. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  seven  people  working  on  the  gambling? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  when  they  were  all  working;  yes, 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Is  that  every  day  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Spellisy,  No. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  How  many  do  you  usuall}'  have  during  the  week- 
days ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Sometimes  three  in  the  afternoon  on  the  book  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  Eddie  Black's  business? 

Mr.  Spellisy,  No.  "^ 

Mr.  liop>iNSON.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  buy  your  gambling  equipment? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  From  O'Neill.     I  "bought  from  O'Neill's. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  He  is  somebody  who  sells  that  kind  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  company  he  is  with? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  The  O'Neill  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  In  Chicaao. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Avhether  he  is  connected  with  Taylor 
&  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.    I  wouldn't  know  that.     I  don't  know  who  he  is 
connected  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  had  no  business,  so  far  as  you  know,  with 
the  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.  or  Taylor  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No.  I  buy  from  a  fellow  named  O'Neill,  O'Neill 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  make  the  purchase  yourself  personally? 
Mr.  Spellisy.   Yes ;  I  made  the  purchases  from  O'Neill. 
Mr.  Robinson.   Is  this  the  equipment  that  you  bought  from  him? 
(Witness  examining  photograph.) 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  bought  that  equip- 
ment from  him  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Not  this.  I  don't  know  who  I  bought  this  off  of  it 
has  been  so  long  ago.  ' 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  had  it? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  wouldn't  know  now.  I  bought  some  equipment 
from  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  where  you  bought  that  table  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  can't  recall  where  this  table  came  from. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Taylor  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  I  don't  know  what  they 
sell.  I  have  heard  of  some  Taylor,  but  I  never  bought  anv  stuff 
from  Taylor, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  O'Neill  represent  himself  as  being  the  owner  of 
his  own  business  in  the  manufacture  of  dice  and  gambling 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  O'Neill  &  Co.  It  is  O'Neill  Co.  That  is  a 
company,  O'Neill  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  mentioned  anything  else  except  that  it 
was  O'Neill  Co.  when  he  sold  equipment  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  attach  any  significance  to  the  fact  that  you 
weren't  raided  because  the  father  of  the  State's  attorney  was  working 
in  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  the  State's  attorney  been  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Spellisy.  Never  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Spellisy.  Thank  you  verv  much, 
Counsel. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  I  tried  to  interfere  as  much  as  I  could,  but  didn't 
do  much  good. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Seventeen  years,  sixteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  All  riglit ;  thank  you,  sir. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  the  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ELDEN  MURPHY,  SERGEANT,  ILLINOIS  STATE 
POLICE,  DISTRICT  NO.  6,  PONTIAC,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  Sergeant,  and  your 
position  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Elden  Murphy,  sergeant  of  the  Illinois  State 
police,  Pontiac,  111.,  district  6. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sergeant,  will  you  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what 
the  circumstances  were  and  what  your  connection  was  with  this  raid 
on  the  Seven  Gables  Club  in  May  of  1950  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  In  May  of  1950  I  was  detailed  to  Grundy 
County,  Morris,  111.,  in  charge  of  12  men  in  plain  clothes,  to  go  to  the 
establishment  by  the  name  of  Seven  Gales  located  at  Morris,  111., 
which  we  did,  and  at  3 :  15  in  the  afternoon  when  we  assembled  there 
and  raided  the  establishment  for  a  bookie  and  slot  machine • 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  crap  table  operating  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  It  was  up  but  not  operating. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  roulette  wheel  operating? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  It  was  up  but  not  in  operation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Go  ahead. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  The  bookie  was  in  operation.  It  was  in  the  act 
of  announcing  a  race  as  we  entei-ed  the  building. 

There  were  only  two  patrons  there.  There  were  three  employees, 
and  that  is  about  all  the  people  who  were  in  there  except  tiie  people 
in  the  barroom. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  took  pictures  of  the  place  'i 

Sergeant  Murphy.  There  were  photographers  there  who  took  pic- 
tures ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  The  sheriff  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  I  can't 
call  his  name.    I  would  know  it  if  I  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Henrietta ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  place  was  in  his  jurisdiction,  was  it  not? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  was  in  Grundy  County;  yes,  sir;  his  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Robinson,  It  was  normally  his  job  to  enforce  the  gambling 
laws  in  that  county  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  this  place  wide  open  so  that  anybody  could  walk 
in  and  see  the  gambling  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  It  was ;  yes,  sir ;  wide  open. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  trouble  finding  it  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  We  had  not  a  bit  of  trouble  entering.  We  en- 
tered and  looked  directly  through  into  the  casino.  There  was  a  loud- 
speaker in  operation  there  announcing  a  race. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  people  would  you  say  the  casino  could 
accommodate  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Comfortably,  15  or  20.  It  was  just  a  small 
room. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  slieriff's  first  name?  Have  you  got  it 
there? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  the  sheriff's  first  name  ? 
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Sergeant  Murphy.  Henrietta  is  his  last  name.  I  don't  know  his 
first  name.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him  at  all  In  fact,  I  have 
never  met  him. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  Did  you  take  a  statement  from  the  owner  of  the  prem- 
ises on  the  occasion  of  the  raid  ? 
Sergeant  Murphy.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  did? 
Sergeant  Murphy.  Capt.  Herman  Nowf. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  here  no>v  ? 
Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  saw  the  statement  being  taken? 
Sergeant  Murphy.  I  saw  Mr.  Spellisy  giving  that  statement  to  Mr. 
^owf  and  to  the  assistant  attorney  generah 
Mr.  Halley.  He  gave  it  vohnitarily? 
Sergeant  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  In  response  to  questioning? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  I  presume  he  did,  because  he  was  very  free  to 
talk.  In  passing  the  booth  they  were  sitting  in,  there  were  no  argu- 
ments or  anything  like  that.  He  asked  him  the  questions,  and  the 
man  readily  answered.  He  cooperated  very  good  with  us. 
The  Chairman.  Let  us  let  him  identify  all  these  pictures. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  identify  these  pictures  as  being  the  ones 
taken  by  the  ])hotographer  at  the  time  of  the  raid,  and  also  that  <>roup 
of  notes  and  figures  ?  *" 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  is  Mr.  Black  sitting  on  the  table,  the  father 
of  the  State's  attorney. 

This  picture  here  is  myself  in  plain  clothes  and  another  officer,  I 
don't  know  his  name,  taking  a  slot  machine  off  one  of  the  steel  bases. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  picture,  with  Mr.  Black  sittino-  on  the 
machine,  is  photograph  Xo.  1.     You  in  plain  clothes  is  No.  2.  " 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  is  the  assistant  attorney  general  talkino-  to 
Mr.  Spellisy. 

The  Chair^ian.  That  is  photograph  No.  3. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  This  is  the  cashier's  cage,  and  that  hapijens  to  be 
my  arm  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  photograph  No.  4. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Here  is  another  picture  of  myself. 

The  Chairman.  No.  5. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  This  is  the  crap  table  that  was  up  but  not  in 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  Photograph  No,  6. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  is  the  same  table  being  loaded  into  a 
truck. 

The  Chair]\l\n.  That  will  be  No.  7. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  This  is  a  picture  of  Captain  Nowf  there,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  raiding  party. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  No.  8. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  These  are  the  slot  machines  that  were  taken 
from  the  supply  room,  brought  out  into  the  main  casino,  and  num- 
bered. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  photograph  No.  9. 

Sergeant  Murphey.  This  is  the  same  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Photograph  10. 
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Sergeant  Murpiiy.  Another  picture  of  Captain  Nowf. 

The  Chairman.  Photograph  11. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Officer  tagging  the  machines  that  were  brought 
out  of  the  storeroom. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  will  be  No.  12. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  These  two  pictures  here  are  the  front  part  of 
the  building,  the  tavern  part. 

The  Chairman.  Photograph  13  and  14. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  This  picture  shows  the  loading  of  tlie  machines 
into  a  truck.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Photograph  15. 

(The  15  photographs  referred  to  are  identified  as  exhibit  No.  30, 
and  are  on  tile  with  the  committee.) 

Sergeant  Murphy.  These  are  some  of  the  forms  which  were  back 
in  the  cashier's  cage  which  I  saw,  but  what  they  represent  I  couldn't 
say. 

The  Chairman.  AYe  will  make  this  group  of  photostats  of  a  lot  of 
figures  exhibit  No.  37,  as  one  exhibit. 

(The  photostats  referred  to  are  identified  as  exhibit  No.  37,  and  are 
on  file  with  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Any  otlier  questions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sergeant,  did  you  conduct  a  raid  on  the  Hyde  Park 
Club  >. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  I  was  in  charge  of  a  group  of  plain-clothes  men 
who  assisted  in  the  raid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  briefly  describe  that  ? 

First  let  me  ask,  How  large  an  establishment  was  that  compared 
with  the  Seven  Gables? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  was  a  much  larger  concern  than  the  Seven 
Gables.    In  fact,  there  were  450  patrons  in  there  the  day  of  the  raid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  date  of  the  raid? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  May  12,  1950. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  now  closed  down? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  had  any  intimation  that  it  is  operating 
again '. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  I  have  heard  that  they  were  now  running  a 
small  bookie  at  Carlinville,  111.,  the  same  outfit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVho  were  the  owners  or  partners  in  that  establish- 
ment ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Gregory  Moore,  Louis  Calcaterra 

The  Chairman.  Spell  that. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  C-a-1 you've  got  me.     That  is  a  bad  name, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  other  partner  % 

Sergeant  Murphy.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Connors.  I  don't 
know  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  from  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  East  St.  Louis  and  Venice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  slot  machines  did  they  have? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  There  were  no  slot  machinas  in  that  raid.  It 
Avas  strictly  a  book  joint,  a  bookie. 

The  Chairman.  No  roulette  or  craps? 
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Sergeant  Murphy.  There  were  blackjack  tables  taken. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  happen  to  notice  whether  the  tables  had 
any  indication  of  who  manufactured  them? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir.  I  believe  that  there  were  either  three 
or  four  blackjack  tables  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  other  gambling  pieces  did  they  have 
there  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  They  got  a  crap  table  on  the  second  floor,  and 
I  wasn't  on  the  second  floor.  I  was  in  the  main  bookie,  down  in  the 
main  casino  on  the  main  floor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Eddie  Black  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  Wendell  Derst? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Did  you  get  any  slot  machines  at  Hyde  Park? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No.  There  was  no  slot  machines  at  the  Hyde 
Park.    It  was  strickly  a  book. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Venice,  111. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Venice,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  out  where  they  got  their  wire  infor- 
mation, wire  service,  from? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  It  was  Western  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Midwest,  do  you  know  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  I  couldn't  say,  sir.  Any  of  the  statement, 
I  didn't  take.     Baird  Helfrich  took  all  the  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  Hyde  Park  raid  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  plain-clothes  men,  the 
officers  in  plain  clothes,  at  Hyde  Park.  Our  duty  was  to  enter  the 
Hyde  Park  at  a  given  hour  and  station  ourselves  at  all  different  places 
in  the  room  so  when  the  uniformed  men  came  in  to  effect  the  raid  we 
were  there  to  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  sheriff  with  you  when  you  made 
this  Hyde  Park  raid  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  him  before  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Hyde  Park  had  been 
running? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Sergeant. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  cash  did  you  pick  up  at  Hyde  Park? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Approximately  $26,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  chance  to  examine  their  books  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  raid  or  after  the  raid  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  what  the  gross  of  the  establisliment 
was? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Nt),  sir.     I  had  no  opportunity  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cash  did  you  pick  up  at  Seven  Gables  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  If  I  recall,  it  was  around  $1,000  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  also  raid  the  200  Club? 
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Sergeant  Murphy.  No,  sir.  That  was  on  the  same  date  and  the 
same  hour,  but  another  group  of  officers  raided  the  200  Chib. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  In  Madison,  111. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  How  many  raids  in  all  were  conducted  on  that  day, 
Sergeant  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Two,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  others  in  and  around  that  time? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Just  one  at  Venice,  and  one — two  establishments 
on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  conducted  at  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Well,  it  was  under  direction  from  us.  As  far 
as  I  know,  it  was  from  the  superintendent  of  police,  Harry  I.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  directly  under  the  Governor  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  superintendent's  name  ? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Harry  I.  Curtis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Curtis'  title? 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State  police,  1100 
Fifth  South  Street,  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  might  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  very 
splendid  cooperation  from  the  State  police. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it  very  much,  and  we  hope  you  will 
tell  Mr.  Curtis  how  grateful  we  are  for  that. 

Sergeant  Murphy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Black,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ABRAHAM  J.  BLACK,  MORRIS,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  RAYMOND  E.  TRAFELET,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Black.  Abraham  J.  Black. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Morris,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  a  partner  of  Mr.  Spellisy  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  making  arrano-e- 
ments  for  the  wire  service  at  the  bookmaking  place  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Do  I  have  an}^  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  make  that  arrangement  yourself  for  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  don't  make  that  arrangement.  There  is  no  arrange- 
ment made,  to  answer  the  question.  Just  simply  a  letter  comes  every 
week,  of  the  amount  due  Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  arrangement  has  always  been  in  existence  since 
you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  right,  sir. 
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Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  You  didn't  make  the  original  arrangement  yourself? 
Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  handle  the  purchase  of  gambling  equip- 
ment ? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute. 

While  we  are  on  the  wire  service,  Midwest,  wdio  made  the  original 
arrangement  to  put  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Black.  That,  being  honest,  I  can't  answer  that.  It  probably 
has  been  in  there  about  10  years.    I  don't  recall  exactly  who  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  when  it  came  in,  when  it  was  first 
put  in  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes ;  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  letter  that  comes  every  week? 
Mr.  Black.  Just  a  letter  w^ith  the  amount,  weekly  amount  for  the 
ticker,  which  is  $108. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  the  same  all  the  time  ? 
Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir,  Midwest. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  that  agreed  on,  that  $108  ? 
Mr.  Black.  How  is  it  agreed  on  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Black.  Well,  that  is  just  the  stipulated  price  from  the  start. 
The  Chairman.  If  your  business  went  way  up,  would  you  pay 
more  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  paid  more. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Midwest  man  come  down  and  service 
the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No;  a  Western  Union  man.  I  don't  know  his  name. 
He  comes  down  in  a  truck.  If  the  service  goes  out  of  order,  you  notify 
the  Western  Union,  and  a  man  comes  down,  a  service  man. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  gone  out  of  order,  and  the  Western  Union 
man  has  come  down? 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  any  relation  to  Eddie  Black  ? 
Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 
ISIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  !he  in  ? 

Mr.  Black.  That  I  don't  know.  He  has  an  establishment  on 
Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  run  a  handbook  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     He  runs  a  poker  game.     There 
are  poker  games  in  there.     There  is  a  book  in  there  but  I  don't  think 
he  runs  it.     That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you  on  that. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  any  relation  to  Frank  Black  ? 
Mr.  Black.  No,  sir.  J' 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  August  Black  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  Black,  No,  sir.     They  are  German,  and  I  am  Scotch.  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Wendell  Derst?  /-^ 

Mr.  Black.  I  knew  liim. 
Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 
Mr.  Black.  Possibly  10  years  or  so. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 
Mr.  Black.  Banker,  in  Illinois. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  fairly  intimately  acquainted  with  him? 
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Mr.  Black.  Xot  too  well  acquainted  with  liim;  no.  Just  a  small 
community;  just  like  anybody  else,  you  get  to  know  one  another,  if 
you  have  been  around  small  towns. 

Mr.  EoBiNsox.  Did  he  occasionally  come  in  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Very  seldom.  I  have  to  answer  you  honest.  My 
principal  business  for  the  last  6  years  has  been  on  the  farm.  I  have 
been  working-  on  my  farm.  My  hands  show  it.  I  am  not  around 
the  Gables  too  much.  He  was  a  member  of  the  draft  board  during 
World  War  II.  He  and  Dr.  Whitman  and  Robert  Eost,  from  Verona. 
They  came  out  there  at  noon  and  ate  their  lunch  out  there. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  How  frequently  did  he  come  to  your  handbook  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  liave  never  seen  him  in  my  handbook. 

Mr.  EoBixsoN.  I  thought  you  said  he  came  in  there  occasionally. 

Mr,  Black.  Not  the  handbook,  sir ;  in  the  restaurant. 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  never  saw  him  in  the  handbook  ? 

Mr.  Bi/ACK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  bet  at  your  place  ? 

Mr,  Black.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  handle  the  buying  of  the  crap  table  and 
the  slot  machines,  and  what  not  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  where  they  were  bought  from  ? 

Mr.  Black.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  not  around  the  Gables.  I  never 
work  there.  I  am  not  around  it  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  at  the  Gables 
very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  work  there  some  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  did? 

The  Chairman.  Did  3'ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No,  sir.     I  never  worked  at  the  Seven  Gables. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Sheriff  Henrietta  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Sheriff  John  Henrietta ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  was  born  and  raised  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  sheriff  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Four  years,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  he  never  did  come  out  and  raid 
the  place? 

Mr.  Black.  I  presume  he  liad  no  complaints.  That  is  about  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  you.  Maybe  he  didn't  know  it  was  running.  I 
don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  this  banker  down  there  who  committed 
suicide,  saying  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  money  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Black.  That  was  the  gentleman  he  was  asking  me  about. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Derst?  Where  did  he  lose  all  that  money? 
At  your  place? 

Mr.  Black.  So  far  as  I  know,  definitely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No.     That  is  honest. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  he  say  he  lost  it?  Does  the  record 
show  ? 
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Mr.  Black.  According  to  the  paper,  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  when 
he  committed  suicide  he  left  a  letter  to  his  wife,  and  it  was  in  the 
paper,  that  he  lost — he  said  he  lost  $35,000.  "I  didn't  lose  it.  It  was 
just  taken  from  me." 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  said  you  were  born  and  raised  with  the  sheriff  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  born  at 
Carbon  Hill,  a  coal  miners'  town,  and  that  is  where  I  was  born  and 
raised,  Carbon  Hill. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  knew  what  business  you  were  in  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Sir? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  knew  what  business  you  were  in  ? 

Mr.  Black.  He  knew  I  was  in  the  food  and  restaurant  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  reasonable  assumption  that  he 
knew  you  were  in  the  bookmaking  business  ? 

Mr.  Trafelet.  He  doesn't  know  what  this  fellow  knew  ? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  about  it  with  the  sheriff? 

Mr.  Black.  Did  I  talk  to  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  your  being  in  the  bookmaking  business  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No  ;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairjvian.  About  having  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  well  known  down  there  that  you  had  a  book 
in  this  place? 

Mr.  Black.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  question  "Yes."  A  small 
community ;  the  county  is  only  about  20,000. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  What  was  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  if  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  a  book 
at  Seven  Gables,  and  he  answered,  very  forthrightly,  "Yes." 

Mr.  Black.  It  was  a  small  county.  I  suppose  it  would  be  generally 
known. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  You  were  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Spellisy  about  10  years? 

Mr.  Black.  I  woulcl  say  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  usually  make,  on  the  average, 
out  of  this  business,  a  year,  your  part? 

Mr.  Black.  I  couldn't  answer  that  and  give  you  a  fair  answer  on 
it.    I  know  what  my  income-tax  returns  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Your  best  approximation.  We  do  not  want  exact 
figures. 

Mr.  Black.  I  would  say  between  $10,000  and  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  part? 

Mr.  Black.  I  would  say  my  part  might  be  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  income-tax  matter.  We  were  just 
asking  you. 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  operating  after  it  was  raided  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no.  I  have  been  away.  I  was 
up  fishing  all  the  time,  fishing  and  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  questions.  We  thank  you  for  your  co- 
operation, Mr.  Black. 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir.    Is  that  all,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  unless  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Black  some 
questions  yourself,  counsel. 
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Mr.  Trafelet.  No,  but  Mr.  Black  is  desirous  of  going  away  for 
a  while,  probably.  Will  this  committee  need  him — do  you  know? — 
at  any  future  date,  or  does  this  dismissal  mean  he  is  through  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Black  will  keep  in  touch  with  you,  so  in  case 
we  need  him  6  weeks  or  a  month  from  now,  or  any  time  in  the  future, 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  you  and  you  can  get  in  touch  with  him.  He 
can  go  away ;  but  the  subpena  will  remain  in  effect  on  you,  Mr.  Black. 
If  we  can  agree  that  we  can  get  in  touch  with  you  and  you  can  notify 
Mr.  Black  to  get  back  here,  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  All  right,  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  tlie  same  goes  for  Mr.  Spellisy. 

Mr.  Trafelet.  Very  well,  sir. 

FUETHEK  TESTIMONY  OF  LOUIS  CAMPAGNA,  BERWYN,  ILL, 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  been  sworn  by  this  committee, 
Mr.  Campagna? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Louis  Campagna. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  your  address  from  the  previous  testimony. 

Mr.  Campagna.  2927  South  Maple  Avenue,  Berwyn,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Campagna,  while  you  were  in  the  penitentiary, 
who  operated  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  My  wife  handled  it,  with  some  tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  operated  on  a  partnership  basis  with  someone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Partnership  with  the  tenant  farmer,  yes,  sir.  1 
think  she  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  was  the  tenant  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  there  was  one  when  I  was  there.  He  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Gick. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  else  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Afterward  he  quit,  and  there  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  David  Sheets. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  the  partnership  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  On  a  50-50  basis,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  David  Sheets  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  is  a  farmer  down  there  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  related  in  any  way  to  William  Sheets? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  William  Sheets  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  I  didn't,  that  I  remember,  unless  it  is 
David  Sheets'  dad  or  something. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  David  Sheets  ever  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  close  of  the  last  hearing  at  which  you  were 
testifying,  Mr.  Campagna,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  had  ap- 
proximately $30,000  at  some  location. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Robinson.  Can  you  state  now  specifically  at  what  location 
that  $30,000  was? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  said  approximately  $30,000.     I  had  it  at  home. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  had  it  at  your  home? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ror.iNSON.  Did  you  have  a  specific  reason  for  indicating  it  was 
elsewhere? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  didn't  think  I  had  to  answer  that  question 
at  the  time.    I  was  a  little  confused. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  sole  reason  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  was  the  sole  reason. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  amount  $30,000? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  said  approximately.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  know  how  much  money  you  had  stuck 
away  somewhere,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  have  it  in  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  had  it  hidden  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  in  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  a  place  in  the  house  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  safe-deposit  place  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.    A  place  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hidden  in  the  basement? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  had  you  had  it  hidden  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  had  it  hidden  there — I  have  always  kept 
my  money  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  say  from  around  1035  or  1936,  on  and  off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  the  largest  amount  you  ever  had  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  I  said  approximately.  I  don't  know 
exactly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  have  been  as  high  is  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  have  there  when  you  came  out 
of  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  never  counted  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  when  you  had  approximately  $30,000 
there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  said  approximately  $30,000.    I  never  counted  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  came  out,  that  is  what  you  thought  you 
had? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes.    He  asked  me  for  the  figure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  put  any  in  after  you  came  out  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  put  any  in? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  haven't  put  any  in.    I  took  some  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  count  it  when  you  took  it  out? 

Mr.  Campagna.  When  I  needed  it,  I  would  count  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  have  you  taken  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  took  around,  oh,  I  would  say  around  $30,000,  like 
that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  you  have  taken  out? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  have  nothing  left? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  didn't  say  tliat.  1  said  I  liad  approximately  $30,- 
000  at  the  time.    I  never  counted  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  had  approximately  $30,000  at  the  time,  and 
you  have  taken  $30,000  out,  you  don't  have  very  much  left,  do  you? 
How  do  you  figure  the  approximation?  Does  it  vary  between  $20,000 
and  $50,000? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  may. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  "approximately,"  to  you,  means  it 
might  be  $80,000  or  $90,000,  and  it  might  be  $5,000  ? 

]SIr.  Campagna.  You  asked  me  to  give  you  a  figure,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment  I  gave  you  an  approximate  figure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  you  have  money  down  in  the  cellar  of  your 
house  and  you  never  bothered  to  count  it  to  see  how  much  you  have 
there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  it  could  have  been  $100,000  or  $5,000? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know^  it  couldn't  have  been  $100,000, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  get  to  a  precise  figure,  if  we  can. 

jNIr.  Campagna.  I  can't  very  well,  because  I  never  counted  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  could  have  been  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  "approximately  $30,000"  doesn't  mean  anything? 
It  could  liave  been  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  it  was  closer  to  approximately  75 
than  approximately  30  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  at  this,  now.  You  said  that  you  had 
approximatelv  $30,000  there,  and  you  also  said  you  had  taken  out 
about  $30,000"? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  taken  out  about 
$30,000,  have  you  revised  your  figure  as  to  approximately  what  you 
had  there  when  you  came  home  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  vou  think  vou  have  $10,000  or  $15,000 
left? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  counted  it  ?    You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  5,  10,  or  15  that  you 
have  left? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  then,  in  \dew  of  the  fact  that  you  have  taken 
out  $30,000,  you  would  have  to  say,  I  guess 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  just  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  had  a  good  deal  more  than  $30,000  when 
you  came  out  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Possibly  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Not  approximately. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  never  counted  it.  I  can't  give  you  definite 
figures,  I  have  so  much. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  look  like  a  big  stack  left  or  a  little  stack? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  the  denominations  of  the  bills  you  have 
there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  $100  and  $20. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Anything  over  $100? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  the  only  one  who  knows  it  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  wife  know  it  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson,  You  have  children? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have. 

Mr,  Robinson.  How  old  are  your  children  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  One  is  30,  and  one  is  28,  and  one  is  17. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  of  them  know  that  you  have  this  money  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  A^^iat  do  you  withdraw  the  money  for? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  bought  a  piece  of  property  in  Fowler  that  I  was 
renting  for  a  long  time,  for  $22,500,  and  I  bought  cattle  in  August. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  use  it  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Do  you  use  it  to  run  your  household  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  run  it  from  what  we  get  out  of  the  farm  returns 
and  from  what  she  gets. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  turn  over  money  to  your  wife 
to  run  the  household  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  money  comes  out  of  your  income  from  the 
farm,  solely  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Your  wife  runs  an  establishment,  too,  doesn't  she? 

Mr.  Campagna,  Yes,  sir,  she  does. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  The  Orchid  Flower  Store, 

Mr,  Robinson,  TVHiere  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  Chicago  and  Western, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  money  invested  in  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  solely  owned  by  your  wife  ? 

Mr,  Campagna,  She  is  in  partners, 

Mr.  Robinson,  Who  is  the  partner  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  Marie  Capezio. 

Mr,  Robinson,  She  is  the  wife  of  Anthony  Capezio  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Are  there  any  other  partners  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  that  they  cut  the  man  Avho  runs  the  place 
in  with  them.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  the  man  who  runs  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  his  last  name,    Louis  is  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Robinson,  At  one  time  you  were  a  partner  in  the  El  Patio 
Club? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  a  bookmaking  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Your  partners  were  whom  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  William  Heeney  and  Joseph  Corngold. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  run  that  club  ? 

Mr,  Campagna.  I  just  couldn't  exactly  give  you  the  exact  dates. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  club  ever  raided  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Quite  a  few  times,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  how  many  times  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  T^Hiere  was  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  South  Cicero. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  pay  any  protection  money  for  the  operation 
of  that  club  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  any  other  partner  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  inquire  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  your  activities  at  that  club  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Just  put  up  the  financing  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  went  around  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Oh,  I  went  around  it.  There  was  a  saloon  in  the 
front. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  bothered  to  check  as  to  what  the  expenses 
were  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A^liat  help  was  paid  and  how  much  was  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVhether  it  was  a  going  concern  or  a  losing  concern? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  was  a  going  concern. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  make  out  of  it,  yearly  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate  that  figure.    It  varies. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  varied  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  it  would ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  it  ever  run  as  high  as  $75,000,  your  share? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Oh,  it  may  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  run  that  club  up  until  the  time  you  went 
into  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Campagna.  About  2  months  before  I  went  away,  when  I  got 
indicted,  is  when  I  quit.     There  were  two  clubs  there,  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  got  from  that 
club? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  kept  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  would  you  put  in  there  periodically? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Whatever  I  would  get  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  get  your  share? 

Mr.  Campagna.  At  the  end  of  tlie  month,  whatever  the  share  was, 
I  would  get  the  slip,  and  put  my  money  away,  outside  of  the  expenses 
of  eating  and  what  I  would  keep  the  family  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  the  same  thing  true  with  the  Austin  Club  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  make  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  We  figured  them  all  together.  I  don  t  know  how 
much  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Cicero,  too  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir.  •  i    i  q 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  times  was  that  place  raided  5 

Mr.  Campagna.  Quite  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  went  right  back  into  operation  again  \ 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  how  they  worked  there.  I  suppose 
they  did,  on  the  sneak. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  they  work  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  _        . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  have  interest  enough  to  inquired  You 
had  money  invested  in  it,  and  you  were  getting  a  substantial  return. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  returns  without  asking  any 

questions.  .  j.       •, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  would  you  get  back  into  business  after  it  was 

raided  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  did  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  one  of  the  other  partners'  jobs? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  inquired  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  just  forgot  about  it  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  entirely  up  to  them  whether  they  went  back 
into  business  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  something  that  you  think  Corngold  would 
have  handled  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  did  handle  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  handled  all  those  arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  Heeney  have  anything  to  do  with  making 
those  arrangements  for  going  back  into  operation  again? 

Mr,  Campagna.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  particular  qualification  did  Corngold  have 
for  making  those  arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  a  local  boy  out  in  Cicero  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  has  been  a  local  boy  for  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  had  the  proper  connections  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  assumed  that  he  did 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  the  fact  that  he  went  back  into  operation 

again? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  may  have  had.     I  don  t  know. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  operation 
of  the  book  at  all? 

Mr.  Campagna,  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  made  no  arrangements  about  getting  the  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  all  handled  by  Corngold  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Corngold? 

Mr.  Campagna.  1943. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  Heeney  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  met  him  here  in  Chicago. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Where  was  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  The  papers  say  St.  Louis,  but  I 
don't  know.     I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  talked  to  him  or  asked  him  about  where 
he  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  would  you  partners  get  together  to  talk 
about  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  be  over  at  the  saloon,  on  an  average,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  but  I  never  talked  about  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  just  expected  that  monthly  income? 

Mr.  Campagna.  If  it  came  in,  yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Claude  Maddox  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  John  Moore  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  The  same  fellow. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Screwy"  Moore,  the  same  individual,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  whether  you  call  him  "Screwy." 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  that  is  his  nickname  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  If  the  papers  say  that,  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  he  come  from? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  come  from  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  that  I  know  of.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  had  a  tavern.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  interested  or  not.  He  used  to  be  in  the  tavern- 
Mr.  Campagna.  The  Turf  Club? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  it  is  the  Turf  Club.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  business  is  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Taylor  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  heard  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  think  they  manufacture  cards  and  rice  and  bil- 
liard tables,  regular  amusement. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Maddox  in  that  business,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  knew  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  gambling  equipment  in  your  place? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  gambling  equipment. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  purchased? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  Aiuppa  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A-i-u-p-p-a? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  under  that  name.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Before  you  went  to  the  penitentiary,  did  you  do 
much  traveling? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  wouldn't  say  I  done  much  traveling.  I  traveled 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  would  you  go? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  went  to  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  would  you  see  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Just  took  the  baths.     Whoever  was  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Twenty-one  baths. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  would  take  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  go  alone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.     I  went  with  my  wife. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  people  you  saw  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  people  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  recall  who  I  saw. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  must  recall  some,  if  you  spent  30  days  there. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  used  to  play  a  lot  of  golf  by  myself. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Who  did  you  play  golf  with  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  My  wife. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nobody  else? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  used  to  go  there  every  year? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  once? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  went  there  a  couple  of  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  couple  of  times  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  remember,  gee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  before  you  went  to  the  penitentiary  was 
the  last  time  you  went  to  Hot  Springs?  ,    .        -r  x-u 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  would  say  maybe  4  years  before  I  went  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  1939  or  1940? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  a  single  person  that  you  met  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  and  your  wife  just  went  about  your  own  busi- 
ness and  never  mingled  with  anybody  else  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Owney  Madden  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  know  of  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  met  him  ? 
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Mr.  Campagna.  I  may  have  met  him  on  the  golf  course. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Where? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  played  with  anybody.  Did 
he  ever  play  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  did  you  see  him  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  seen  him  about  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  w^ould  3^ou  talk  about? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  never  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  just  said  hello  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  business? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  some  of  the  other  places  that  you  would  go 
to,  prior  to  going  to  the  penitentiary ;  what  other  places  would  you 
travel  and  go  on  vacations  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  was  down  to  Florida  once. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Oh,  I  think  that  was  in  1941  or  1940.  My  son 
joined  the  Army.  My  wife  had  a  break-down.  That  is  how  we  went 
down  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  people  you  saw  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Just  her  and  I. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nobody  else? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  do  any  gambling  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Campagna  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  California? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  was  there  years  ago  when  I  was  a  kid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  Dragna  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Russell  Brophy  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Eugene  Normile? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  would  you  go  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  have  been  in  New  York,  I  suppose,  four  or 
five  times  since  I  left  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  New  York. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  purpose  of  those  visits  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  To  visit  my  mother  and  dad  when  they  were  alive? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  acquaintances  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  or  visited  with  anyone  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  outside  of  my  folks. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  would  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  A  day,  2  days,  or  3  days.  I  stayed  there  3  days  for 
the  funeral  once. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  do  any  business  with  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Trans-American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Outside  of  what  I  read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  information  as  to  who  was 
connected  with  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Otitside  of  what  you  might  have  read  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  Gus  Alec  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  is  one  of  the  fellows  around  here.  I  have  seen 
him  several  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  ever  in  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  do  you  see  him  or  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  seen  him  twice,  I  think,  in  about  1941  or 
1942. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  in  any  way  connected  with  Tony  Accardo? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Capezio? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  police  captain  in  the  district  where 
you  had  your  bookie  place  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  when  I  was  out  there,  the  captain  was  a  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Kid  Martin. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  him  quite  well? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  did  know  him  quite  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  know  what  business  you  were  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  know  what  business  Corngold  was  in  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  a  friend  of  Corngold  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  tax  case  that  you  had  that  Bernstein  handled 
for  you- 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  recall  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  may  have  discussed  it  a  little  bit,  briefly, 
when  you  testified  before. 

Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  Bernstein  yourself,  or  authorize  the 
payment  of  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.  I  wasn't  authorized,  but  I  did. pay  him  $500 
at  the  first  congressional  meeting  they  had  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  in  connection  with  his  handling  your 
parole  case? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  the  parole. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  speaking  about  the  tax. 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Was  that  in  connection  with  your  hearing  before 
the  Hoffman  committee? 

Mr.  Campagxa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  you  paid  him  the  $500  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  was  speaking  about  was  the  payment  of 
your  tax  liability. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Let  me  get  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  Bernstein  handled  for  you  and  Mr.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  totaled  around  $190,000.  Do  you  know  how 
those  payments  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  just  heard  the  story,  what  he  told  at  the 
congressional;  that  is  the  only  way  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVas  that  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  those 
payments  being  made  by  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  in  the  penitentiary  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  come  down  and  tell  you  it  was  paid? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  said  it  was  taken  care  of.  That  is  the  way 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  had  heard  it  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
Hoffman  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  He  had  come  down  and  told  you  he  had  paid  it? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  he  had  taken  care  of  it. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Did  he  go  into  the  details  of  how  it  was  paid? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Xo,  sir ;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  sa}^  he  had  been  in  communication  with  your 
wife? 

Mr.  Campagna.  AVell,  he  had  been,  yes,  because  they  had  the  liens 
on  our  farms,  against  the  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  state  what  the  subject  of  the  conversations 
were  with  your  wife? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  mentioned  it,  other  than  to  say  he  had 
talked  to  your  wife  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

i\Ir.  Robinson.  You  state  that  your  wife  didn't  know  where  you 
kept  this  money  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  reason  for  keeping  that  secret? 

Mr.  Campagna.  It  is  just  like  everything  else,  I  just  kept  it  secret. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  you  keep  a  secret  from  your  wife  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  just  kept  it  secret,  that  is  all.  I  doirt  see  no  rea- 
son for  it.    I  just  kept  it  secret. 

]VIr.  Robinson.  It  would  seem  to  me  there  must  be  some  basic  rea- 
son for  keeping  that  amount  of  money  in  a  place  in  your  cellar. 

Mr.  Campagna.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  some  fear  of  being  robbed? 
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Mr.  Campagna.  That  can  happen  any  time. 

Mr.  K0P.1NSON.  How  hirge  sums  were  you  accustomed  to  carry 
around  on  your  person  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  A  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  talked  to  Mr.  Bernstein  since  the  settle- 
ment of  your  case,  to  try  to  find  out  who  the  people  were  who  paid  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  descnbe  who  the  people  were? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  gave  a  description  at  the  congressionl  hearing. 
That  is  the  only  description  I  ever  got.  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  it 
was,  and  I 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  sit  down  and  talk  to  Bernstein  about 
it  in  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  talked  to  him,  and  he  doesn't  give  any  more 
answer  than  he  did  at  the  congressional  hearing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  a  curious  situation.  "Mr.  Bernstein,  who  were 
these  people?  What  did  they  look  like?"  Did  you  have  that  type  of 
conversation? 

Mr.  Campagna,  No,  sir,  I  didn't,  I  listened  to  everything  he  said  at 
the  congressional, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  talked  to  him  once  before  the  congres- 
sional hearing  ? 

Mr.  Campagna,  After  that,  no,  I  didn't, 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  before  that,  did  you  ever  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  I  never  did,  because  we  were  out,  I  think — 
I  don't  know,  we  were  out  a  couple  of  months  before  we  were  down 
to  the  congressional,  and  all  this  newspaper  scandal  about  it, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  talked  to  him  since  that  time,  since  the 
congressional  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  asked  him  if  he  found  out  anything,  and 
he  said  no,  he  hasn't  heard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  ask  him  what  the  persons  looked  like'^ 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  got  a  description  of  what  he  said  at  the  congres- 
sional hearing  so  I  never  did  ask  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  it  tie  in  with  anyone  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Phil  D'Andrea  closely  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Not  very  closely,  no,  but  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  working  with  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  used  to  see  him  around  with  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  see  him  up  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  used  to  go  up  to  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  have  been  up  there  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Al  Capone  there? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  recollection;  just  you  and  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  talked  about  my  working  for  him  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  work  were  you  doing  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Tailing  trucks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  I  would  say— if  I  give  you  years, 
then  I  am  held  down  to  it.     I  don't  know  exactly  what  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  up  there  twice  to  see  him  alone  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  any  time  except  those  two  times  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  about  the  only  times  I  came  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  discussed  with  your  wife  the  question 
of  who  might  have  paid  your  tax  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  asked  her,  but  she  doesn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  she  indicate  any  particular  interest  in  finding 
out? 

Mr.  Campagna.  She  didn't  know.  She  had  the  same  condition  I 
had  with  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  conversation  with  your 
wife  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  If  she  knew  who  paid  it;  to  find  out  who  paid  it; 
did  Bernstein  tell  her  ?     And  she  said  "No." 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  she  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to 
her  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  matter  that  would  be  discussed 
quite  in  detail  between  a  husband  and  wife. 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  somebody  paid — what  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  $190,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $190,000  for  your  share,  wasn't  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  was  $190,000  altogether. 

Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way,  Mr.  Campagna :  Apparently  the  only 
people  who  knew  about  this  tax  liability  were  you  and  your  wife 
and  De  Lucia  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Bernstein,  and  Accardo.  He  was 
down  there  several  times.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  testified  that  you  all 
were  the  only  ones  who  knew  about  it.  What  is  your  best  judgment 
about  who  got  in  touch  with  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Tony  Accardo  paid  it  off  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  who  paid  it.  I  think 
that  if  Tony  Accardo  paid  it,  Mr.  Bernstein  surely  would  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Tony  Accardo  have  that  sort  of  money? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  this  lawyer  in  Texas  anything  for 
helping  you,  for  getting  your  parole  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaiiuvian.  Did  you  employ  any  lawyer  in  connection  with 
the  parole? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  consult  this  lawyer  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  parole  came 
automatically?  . 
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Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir ;  in  regular  routine. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  question.  How  did  Mr.  Bernstein  hap- 
pen to  come  down  the  day  you  and  De  Lucia  and  Charlie  Gioe  were 
released  from  Leavenworth?    Did  you  ask  him  to  come  down? 

Mr.  Campagna.  My  wife  asked  him  to  come  down. 

The  Chairman.  To  come  down  to  come  back  to  Chicago  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  With  me ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  spend  the  night  in  Kansas  City  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do,  come  directly  from  Leavenworth 
to  the  airport? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Flew  back  from  the  airport. 

The  Chairman.  Who  came  over  to  get  you  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  had  some  fellow  with  a  car  and  a  chauffeur. 
I  don't  know  who  he  was.  He  picked  us  up  right  at  the  bus  station 
at  Leavenworth. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  Tony  Gizzo  ?    Did  he  come  over  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  Tony  Gizzo? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  while  you  were  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  him  on  the  way  back  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  places  in  Cicero  that  you  had  an  interest 
in,  yon  just  put  up  part  of  the  bank  roll  or  the  cash  for  operating  them, 
and  yon  did  not  manage  the  places  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  had  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  suppose  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  that  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  interest  in  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  R&H? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  wdio  ran  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  R&H? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  ask  you  whether  you  knew  Meyer  Lansky 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York,  you  did  know  Eicca  or  Goebels,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  see  him  on  your  trips  there  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No.  I  think  I  saw  him  in  Chicago  before  I  went 
away.  Most  of  the  time  when  I  was  in  New  York,  he  was  away.  He 
wasn't  in  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Just  visited. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ally  Arnstein  ?    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

jNIr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Campagna,  I  would  like  to  read  from  and  ask 
you  a  couple  of  questions  on  your  testimony  before  the  Hoffman  com- 
mittee regarding  the  same  matter  that  we  have  been  discussing,  about 
the  tax  matter. 

The  Chairman  stated : 

But  you  had  tbe  money  to  settle  it  if  you 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  had  some  money. 

The  Chaikman.  Would  you  tell  us  approximately  what  you  had  when  this 
matter  was  settled? 

•Mr.  Campagna.  No;  I  couldn't  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Within  $5,000,  $10,000,  or  $15,000? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  even  try  and  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  more  than,  say,  $75,000? 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes.  It  is  hard  to  say.  I  could  have  had  more  than  that  if  I 
had  the  liens  taken  off.     I  could  have  settled  it  myself. 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  that  serve  to  refresh  your  recollection  in  any 
way  as  to  what  the  amount  of  cash  was  that  you  did  have  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  it  doesn't.  When  I  made  that  statement 
there,  they  had  two  liens  on  us,  and  if  I  could  have  sold  the  farm  I 
would  have  paid  it  myself.  I  wouldn't  have  had  maybe  half  of  this 
trouble. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  reference  to  the  $75,000?  Was  that 
to  cash  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  He  asked  that  question.  I  said  "maybe  more."  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  referring  to  the  cash  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  you  had  in  the  cellar? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  it  could  have  been  more  than  $75,000? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson  (reading)  : 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  always  had  money? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  just  wondered  about  tlie  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairaian.  Did  you  have  it  in  a  bank? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

You  were  referring  then  to  the  money  you  had  in  the  cellar  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  wouldn't  state  that  it  was  more  than  $75,000 
now? 

Mr.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  say  it  was  just  about  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Campagna.  I  wouldn't  even  say  that.     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Campagna. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  home.  You  will  remain  under  sub- 
pena,  but  if  we  need  you  any  more  we  will  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Mr.  Campagna.  Fine  and  dandy. 
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Mr.  Fusco.  Is  this  the  hot  seat? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it. 

Do  3^ou  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CHAELES  FUSCO,  STEVENS  HOTEL, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Joseph  Charles  Fusco. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Liquor  business,  beer  business;  wholesale  liquor  and 
beer  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  the  companies  that  you  have  interests  in  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Gold  Seal,  Rembrandt,  Steel  City,  Cornell,  Bohemian 
Wine  &  Liquor  Co.,  Bohemian  Brewing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  too  fast  for  me. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Did  I? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Gold  Seal? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Gold  Seal  Liquors,  Inc. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  distributing  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  Rembrandt,  what  is  that  ? 

INIr.  Fusco.  That  is  another  distributing  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Rembrandt  Distributing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  liquor  distributing  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Steel  City — what  is  the  name  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Steel  City  Liquor  Distributing. 

The  Chairman.  Cornell  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Cornell  Distributing  Co.,  liquors. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Bohemian  Wine  &  Liquor  Co.,  Bohemian  Brewing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Bohemian  Wine  &  Liquor  Co.  is  a  distributing 
company  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Co.,  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  no.  Bohemian  Wine  &  Liquor  is  distributing. 
Bohemian  Brewing  Co.  is  a  manufacturer  of  beer. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  this  question,  so  I  can  get  oriented. 
Why  do  you  have  all  these  distributing  companies  ?  Wliy  don't  you 
have  one  company  to  distribute  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  for  various  reasons,  distribution.  After  all,  you 
have  ten  or  twelve  thousand  licensees  to  service.  Some  are  partner- 
ships, some  are  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  located  here  in  Chicago,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     One  of  them  is  in  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  in  Joliet  ? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  Bohemian  "Wine  &  Liquor  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  j^ou  the  president  and  the  principal  owner 
of  all  these  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Two  of  them,  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Which  three  are  corporations? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  Gold  Seal  is  a  corporation.  Rembrandt  is  a  cor- 
poration. Bohemian  Wine  &  Liquor  and  the  brewerj^  is  a  corporation. 
There  are  four  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  office  do  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A'ice  president  of  Gold  Seal  and  Rembrandt.  That 
is  the  whole  subsidiary  of  Gold  Seal,  the  same  stockholders  and  the 
same  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  operating  vice  president  of  these 
companies  ? 

]Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  would  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  you  in  the  Bohemian  Wine  &  Liquor? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  part  in  management? 

Mr.  Fusco.  In  sales  and  management. 

The  Chairman.  These  others,  are  they  partnerships? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Partnerships ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  Mr.  Robinson  is  going  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  liquor  business,  IVIr. 
Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  You  mean  working  or  have  been  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  has  it  been  that  you  have  had  any  con- 
nection or  any  interests  or  any  activities  connected  with  the  liquor 
business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  As  far  as  the  beer  business,  period,  I  go  back  many 
years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  would  say  maybe  '23  or  '24. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  connection  with  the  beer  business 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Selling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Selling  what  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Selling  beer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  get  the  beer  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Bought  it  from  various  people. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  various  people  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  bought  some  beer  from  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Nolan.  I  bought  some  beer  from  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Delaney.  I 
bought  beer  from,  I  think,  Saltis.  I  don't  know  if  I  recall  any  other 
names  right  now. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  operating  breweries  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     I  don't  think  they  were.     Just  miniature. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  wasn't  nearbeer  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  wasn't  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  it  wasn't  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  assume  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  assumed  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  lived  at  7342  Prairie  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  whom  did  you  live  there  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  My  wife. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Two  children. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Mrs.  Capone  live  there? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  live  at  her  house  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Rusco.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  shortly  after  I  moved 
into  7342. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  I  was  over  to  the  house  one  day,  over  at  his 
mother's  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  his  mother  before  you  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  connection  with  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  had  no  connection  witli  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  business  connection? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  purely  social  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  that  is  what  you  want  to  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  I  want  you  to  call  it. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  mean,  I  would  see  him  to  say  hello  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  the  trucking  business? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Was  I  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  would  say  no,  but  I  was  one  of  the  officers  of  a 
trucking  company.     It  was  just  a  dummy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  trucking  business  doing?  What  was 
its  principal  business? 

Mr.  Fusco.  At  that  time  the  trucking  business  was  hauling  groceries 
for  the  A.  &  P.,  hauling  paint  for  Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co., 
liauling  milk  for  Bowman. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  haul  any  beer  in  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  was  your  beer  trucking  business  com- 
pared to  the  ones  you  have  just  named? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Very  small.     When  was  that? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  o-uess  it  was  around  '19  or  '20. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  get  any  revenue  from  tlie  beer  trucking 
business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     I  was  only  working  for  a  salary  as  a  truck  driver. 
1  had  no  interest  in  the  company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  you  running  the  trucks  for  Capone's  beer? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Capone's  beer? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  talking  about  the  Worlds  Motor  Service  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understood  you  built  a  truck. 

]Mr.  Fusco.  I  built  a  truck  for  the  Worlds  Motor  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  were  in  the  business  of  transporting  beer 
for  Capone? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

The  Ciiairjman.  Canadian  Ace? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  transport  Canadian  Ace? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.    Canadian  Ace,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Vlien  did  you  first  meet  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  About  1924, 1  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  Al 
Capone  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  any  kind  or  nature  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  Louis  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  Louis  Green- 
berg ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes ;  I  bought  beer  off  him. 

Mr.  Haley.  Starting  when? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  think  it  was  when  beer  first  came  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  1932  or  1933? 

Mr.  Fusco.  1933. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Johnnie  Torrio  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  their  nature  ? 

]\Ir.  Fusco.  I  had  some  business  with  Johnnie  Torrio  in  New  York. 
I  purchased  some  whisky  from  the  company  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with. 

JVIr.  Halley.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Possibly  1934  or  1935,  1936.    I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  convicted  in  1924  of  a  prohibition  violation ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

IVIr,  Halley.  In  connection  with  what  was  that? 
Mr.  Fusco.  Going  back  to  Mr.  Robinson  there,  I  was  an  officer  of 
this  cartage  company,  in  which  I  had  no  investment  or  interest  in 
there.    I  think  when  I  signed  those  papers  I  was  18  years  old.    I  was 
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working  for  this  company,  just  in  forming  a  corporation.  I  was  one 
of  the  fellows  to  make  up  the  three  to  make  a  corporation,  would  you 
say  ?  When  I  stopped  working  for  the  Worlds  Motor  Service  Co.,  not 
knowing  too  much  about  corporations  or  anything  like  that,  I  even 
forgot  I  was  ever  an  officer  there.  In  1924  or  whenever  that  time  hap- 
pened, they  found  some  whisky  in  this  company's  garage.  On  account 
of  my  being  an  officer,  I  was  arrested  as  being  one  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  testify  in  any  event  that  you  were  in  the  beer 
business  during  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  why  I  specified  beer. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  not  whisky  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  illegal  beer  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  suppose  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  you  dealt  entirely  by  yourself  with  no 
partners  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  few  customers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  were  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  various  fellows  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  buy  your  beer  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  just  got  through  telling  him,  three  or  four  fellows  I 
bought  the  beer  from. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Who? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Saltis  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  Saltis  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Saltis.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jack  Nolan,  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Bert  Delaney.  I  use  to  give  them  my  orders.  They 
would  deliver  the  beer.  I  would  make  the  collections  and  I  would  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  truck  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  during  the  prohibi- 
tion days,  except  the  beer  business? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  words,  the  foundation  for  the  Fusco  fortunes 
are  in  bootlegging  beer  and  prohibition.     Would  that  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Where  are  you  going  back  from  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  1934. 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  do  you  mean  by  "fortune"  ?  Are  you  going  back 
prior  to  1932? 

Mr.  Halley.  How  old  are  you  today  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  48  years  old. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1932  you  were  30  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  In  1932  you  would  have  been  30  years  old. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right,  born  in  1902. 

Mr.  Halley.  Up  to  the  age  of  30,  until  prohibition  was  repealed, 
your  sole  business  was  bootlegging ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Practically,  from  1924. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  net  worth,  say,  in  1933  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know,  offhand. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  worth  $100,000? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  worth  $50,000? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  maybe  $30,000  or  $35,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Possibly  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then,  what  business  did  you  go  into  when  prohibition 
was  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Then  I  went  to  working  for  a  beer-distributing  com- 
pany, Drexel  Beverage. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owned  Drexel  Beverage  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  House. 

Mr,  Halley.  House? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.    I  think  it  was  Colonel  House. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  was  connected  with  it,  and  where  was  it 
located  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  who  else  was  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  you  get  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  House. 

]Mr.  Halley.  ^Vliat  were  you,  a  salesman  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  a  commission  basis  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  getting  a  salary,  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  $100  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  S.  &  L.  Motor  Co.? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  sold  some  cars  and  made  a  little  commission,  but 
I  didn't  exactly  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  years? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Prior  to  repeal. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whom  did  you  sell  cars  to  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know,  various  people.    I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr,  Halley.  You  had  various  connections  you  could  sell  cars  to; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  suppose ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  sell  a  car  to  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  A1  Capone? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Kalph  Capone? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  Jack  Guzik? 

Mr,  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley.  Hj-mie  Levin? 

Mr.  Fusco,  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fred  Delaney? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whom  did  you  sell  cars  to  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  chances  are  I  didn't  sell  more  than  10  cars. 

Mr  .Halley,  Wliom  did  you  sell  10  to  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Then  I  may  have  sold  one  to  a  brother-in-law  of  mine 
or  something,  various  people  that  you  met.  Take  them  in  and  tell 
them  to  buy  a  Ford  and  get  a  little  commission  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  some  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  I  just  couldn't  remember.  You  are  going  back  18  or  20 
years. 

JNIr.  Halley.  During  the  prohibition  days,  where  did  you  get  your 
protection?  You  were  selling  beer  and  couldn't  just  run  around 
Chicago  selling  beer  without  having  some  protection;  could  you? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  didn't  need  no  protection. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  just  walked  down  a  street  like  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  sell  beer,  in  competition  with  Capone? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  whisky,  too  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  I  never  sold  whisky.  I  walked  down  a  street 
and  walked  into  a  man's  place  and  took  an  order  for  five  barrels  of 
beer  and  walked  out.    What  protection  would  I  need  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  testified  a  while  ago  you  used  to  see  Capone  up  in 
the  Lexington  Hotel  sometimes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  think  I  was  in  the  Lexington  Hotel  twice  in  my 
life.    I  would  see  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  about  the  beer  business  with  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  only  time  I  ever  talked  to  Capone  was,  I  think, 
one  time  I  may  have  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  I  could  get  some 
beer,  and  I  think  he  sent  me  over  to  Delaney. 

Mr.  Halley.  So,  you  got  to  Delaney  through  Caj^one  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  the  other  people  you  bought  beer  from  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Just  happened  to  meet  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Halley.  Through  wliom  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Just  knew  who  they  were  and  went  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  clear  with  Capone  the  fact  that  you 
were  buying  beer  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  spoke  to  Capone  about  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Charlie  Fischetti?  Did  you  know  him 
during  your  beer-dealing  days  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  knew  him,  but  I  never  had  any  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  discussed  the  beer  business  with  him  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Tony  Accardo  about 
the  beer  business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Louis  Campagna  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  knew  him  to  see  him  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1930, 1938  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Just  knew  him  when  I  saw  him  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Jolm  Roselli  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  met  Johnnie  in  Chicago  here  once. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Johnnie  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know.    Maybe  I  saw  him  around  Chicago  here? 

Mr.  Hai,ley.  Up  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  think  at  the  Lexington.  I  may  have  met  him 
at  the  Chez  Paree  somewhere ;  somewhere,  a  night  cUib  or  restaurant. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  we  get  to  11);3;3  and  you  got  this  job  selling  beer. 
How  long  were  you  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  in  there  until — I  was  there  until  I  got  sick.  I  got 
sick  in  early  1934:.  In  early  1934, 1  got  sick  and  I  went  away  for  5  or 
6  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  there  was  a  lawsuit  pending  against  you, 
wasn't  there,  by  the  city  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  lawsuit  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes ;  beer  taxes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  would  the  city  of  Chicago  have  to  do  with  beer 
taxes? 

Mr.  Halley.  Sales  taxes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  If  you  are  talking  about  anything,  it  was  a 
Federal  tax. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  a  Federal  tax?    AVlien  was  that  begun? 

]Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know.  It  went  back  to  the  first  day  of  prohibition 
to  repeal. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  and  Delaney  were  in  it;  were  you  not? 

jNIr.  Fusco.  In  what  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  this  tax  case ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  if  Delaney  was  in  the  tax  case  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Capone  was  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ralph  Capone  and  Al  Capone  both;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jack  Guzik  was  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  Levin  was  in  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Bert  Delaney  was  in  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Was  he  ?    I  don't  remember. 

JNIr.  Halley.  August  Dolt? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  I  remember  the  name  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  George  A.  Howlett  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Fusco.  George  Howlett  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Some  fellow  around  Chicago.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nicolas  Juffra  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  in  the  beer  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  in  the  beer  business? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No;  he  was  in  the  cartage  business.  That  is  how  his 
name  happened  to  get  into  that  I  think. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Mike  Lopristi  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  was  never  in  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  never  in  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  convicted. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  can't  help  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  him  ? 

Mr  Fusco.  Huh  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  know  of  him,  but  I  say  I  don't  think  he  was  in  the  beer 
business.     That  is  what  you  asked  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Charles  Fuehrmeyer? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Fusco  Yes.    He  wasn't  in  the  beer  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  John  Nolan  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Jack  Nolan.     He  was  in  the  beer  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  in  the  beer  business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  is  one  of  the  fellows  I  told  you  I  bought  beer  from. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Steve  Swoboda  ? 

Mr.  Fusco,  Swaboda?    I  think  he  was  a  truck  driver. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  least  when  the  Government  brought  this  case 
against  you,  they  had  included  in  it  two  of  the  fellows  you  bought 
beer  from,  so  they  probably  would  get  them  pretty  well  included, 
wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  only  thing  the  Government  had  to  do  was  go  in  and 
take  all  the  raids  of  all  the  time  during  prohibition  and  just  put  every- 
body's name  in  there.  That  is  all  they  had  to  do.  They  didn't  have 
to  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  can  save  a  lot  of  time 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  never  with  any  beer. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  can  save  a  lot  of  time.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  chair- 
man, and  I  intend  going  into  and  finding  out  about  the  ramifications 
of  your  present  business,  and  I  presume  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
trouble  about  it.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  record  and  you  are  here  to  talk 
freely. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  you  were  in  the 
beer  business  up  to  the  repeal  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Don't  say  beer  business.  I  was  in  the  beer  business. 
That  was  in  the  beer  business.  That  takes  in  more  than  just  being  in 
the  beer  business.     I  said  that  I  sold  beer. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out ;  how  far 
in  the  beer  business  were  you  ? 

JVIr.  Fusco.  That  is  all,  just  selling,  not  manufacturing  and  not 
haulina". 

Mr.  Halley.  I  wasn't  in  Chicago  in  1932,  and  I  have  to  get  the  pic- 
ture from  what  you  and  other  witnesses  say. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  from  the  testimony  we  have  heard  it  hardly 
sounds  probable  that  a  man  would  be  in  the  beer  business  in  1932  un- 
less he  stood  pretty  well  with  Al  Capone  and  had  clearance.  I  gather 
that  you  had  some  clearance  and  that  Capone  told  you  to  go  to  Delaney 
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and  Delaney  would  sell  beer.  There  must  have  been  some  significance 
to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  this  tax  case? 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  dismissed  as  against  Mr.  Fusco  and  some  were 
convicted. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  settled?     How  much  did  you  pay  out? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  I  paid  $6,000.  It  was  settled  for  40,  and  I  think 
I  paid  six.     Don't  you  have  a  record  of  the  settlement  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  have  it  here.     I  thought  you  would  know. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  it  was  six,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  got  sick  and  you  went  away  for  6  months. 
When  you  came  back  what  business  did  you  go  into  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  AVhen  I  came  back  I  went  to  work  for  Gold  Seal. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  then  had  Gold  Seal? 

Mr.  Fusco.  William  Gamble,  Louis  Alpern,  Marion  Hicks. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Yhen  had  they  organized  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Some  time  in  1934, 1  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  with  Gold  Seal  ever  since,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  go  into  your  next  business  venture? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Taking  me  out  of  Gold  Seal  now  ?  I  am  working  for 
Gold  Seal. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  We  will  go  back  and  take  them  all  but 
I  want  to  get  into  each  venture  chronologically. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  Gold  Seal?  Did  you  sell 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  prefer  to  finish  up  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  I  want  to  stay  with  Gold  Seal. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  stay  with  it. 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  started  in  1935. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  an  investment  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir,  I  only  worked. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  go  in,  as  salesman? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  worked  as  a  salesman  on  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  what  salary  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  $75  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  history  of  your  relationship  with  Gold 
Seal?  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  tell  it.  I  think  that  probably 
would  be  faster. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  went  in  there  and  went  to  work  for  Gold  Seal  as 
salesman  in  charge  of  sales,  working  with  salesmen,  working  on 
accounts  that  I  had  of  my  own.  That  went  on  for  many  years  until 
I  think  it  was  in  1942  Gold  Seal  had  some  trouble,  I  think  it  was 
around  1938  or  1939,  because  Yellowby  claimed  I  was  in  control  and 
I  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  manager  or  something  and  didn't 
notify  the  Government  on  the  basic  permit  that  I  became  manager, 
which  was  not  true.  I  was  no  different  in  1939  than  I  was  in  1936,  or 
any  other  time.  So  we  had  a  few  hearings  on  it  here,  and  we  had 
some  hearings  in  Washington,  and  they  decided  that  they  were  get- 
ting some  complaints  from  competitors  that  they  would  want  to  see 
me  in  there  as  a  stockholder  and  officer  so  they  would  get  rid  of  being 
annoyed  by  these  letters.  What  they  did  was  asked  me  to  go  in  as 
an  officer,  which  I  did,  and  I  think  that  was  in  1942. 
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]\Ir.  Halley,  Did  you  own  any  slock  at  ihat  point  ? 

Mr,  Fusco.  I  l)onglit  some  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Either  125  or  150  shares. 

Mr.  Halley.  Out  of  how  many  outstanding? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Out  of  how  many  outstanding? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  what  the  outstanding  was. 

ISIr.  Halley.  What  percentage  of  Gold  Seal  do  you  own  today? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Today  ?    May  25  or  26. 

The  Chairman.  Percent? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  shares  do  you  own  altogether  today? 

Mr.  Fusco.  3,100. 

Mr.  Halley.  8,100? 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  they  have  done  is,  we  have  taken  and 

Mr.  Halley.  Split  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No;  we  didn't  split  it,  but  we  took  the  earned  surplus 
and  issued  stock  against  that.  So  we  turned  it  in  and  I  forgot  how 
many  we  have,  but  the  percentage  is  the  same.  Only  1  have  that  many 
more  shares. 

1  think  Mr.  Robinson  has  a  record  that  I  sent  over  here  from  Mr. 
Heller  which  will  show  you  exactly  how  many  shares  I  had  there. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  put  that  letter  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Don't  you  have  it  there,  from  Mr.  Heller  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fusco,  I  know  we  have  investigated  you 
already  a  great  deal.  We  ^ould  like  to  get  some  of  these  records 
together  and  maybe  we  can  shorten  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  have  most  all  of  them  there.  3,503. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  back  at 
7 :30  or  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  would  be  more  convenient  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  come  back  at  any  time 
you  gentlemen  want  me  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  back  at  7 :  30  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  This  evening? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  get  it  over  with.  It  has  to  come 
sooner  or  later. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  let  me  ask  to  get  one  or  two 
things  straight.    You  own  25  or  26  percent  of  Gold  Seal? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  corporation  is  that?  Is  it  a  million 
dollar  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  no.    It  is  at  least  $2,000,000  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  $2,000,000  plus. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.  We  have  some  statements  here  that  we  sent  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  Rembrandt  distributing  do 
you  own  ? 

]\Ir.  Fusco.  It  would  be  the  same  percentage  because  Gold  Seal 
owns  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  $2,000,000  you  are  including  Rem- 
brandt too  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Steel  City  Liquor  Distributors? 
Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  a  partnership.    I  own  20  percent. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  worth  of  that  outfit,  approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  gee,  I  don't  know. 

Tlie  Chairman.  On  today's  market  what  you  think  it  is  worth. 
Mr.  Fusco.  It  all  depends  on  how  much  inventory  they  have.    There 
is  a  building  there.    There  is  a  building  and  inventory.    According 
to  the  inventory. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  best  guess  ?    What  would  you 
sell  your  20-percent  interest  for  if  you  wanted  to  sell  ? 
Mr.  P^usco.  Out  there? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  gee,  I  couldn't  set  a  price  on  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  are  we  talking  about.  Gold  Seal? 
The  Chairman.  No,  Steel  City.    Is  it  a  $100,000  partnership? 
Mr.  Fusco.  We  have  a  building,  trucks,  and  eveiything  else.     I 
would  say  at  least  it  is  worth  that. 

The  Chairman.  Cornell  Distributing  Co. 
Mr.  Fusco.  I  have  45  percent  of  that. 
The  Chairman.  And  how  big  an  outfit  is  that? 
Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  as  big  as  Steel  City. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Bohemian  Wine  &  Liquor  Co.  ?     How 
much  of  that  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  20  percent. 
The  Chairman.  How  big  a  corporation  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Fusco.  I  will  give  you  50  cents  on  every  dollar  that  I  have 
invested  there. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  million-dollar  corporation  ? 
Mr.  Fusco.  It  is  nothing.     It  has  no  worth  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  It  must  be  some  worth. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Sure,  there  is  a  building  and  property  and  everything 
else.     According  to  book  value,  I  would  say  it  is  worth  three  or  four 

hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  only  trouble 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Bohemian  Brewing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  the  same  thing.     That  is  all  one  business.     We 

have  them  separated  because  the  brewery  can't  be  in  it 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  net  worth  today,  Mr.  Fusco? 
Mr.  Fusco.  Net  worth?     You  mean  all  my  lioldings  and  e^iery- 
thing? 

The  Chairman.  All  your  property  and  everything. 
Mr.  Fusco.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
The  Chairman.  Close  to  a  million. 
Mr.  Fusco.  W^ell,  I  wouldn't  know,  possibly  that. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  in  your  name  or  in  your  and  your  wife's 
name  ? 
Mr.  Fusco.  My  name. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  you  at  7  :oO,  Mr.  Fusco.    Thank  you, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  Mr.  Gilbert?     I  am  Senator  Kefauver. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  will  you  be  sworn  ?     Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 
Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  DANIEL  A.  GILBERT,  CHIEF  INVESTIGATOR, 
STATE'S  ATTORNEY'S  OFFICE,  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  sliow  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  sub- 
penaed  to  come  before  the  committee,  but  his  name  has  been  used  in 
connection  with  this  connnittee's  investigation;  so,  following  our  usual 
policy  wherever  that  happens,  we  give  anybody  an  opportunity  of 
coming  in.  We  invited  Mr.  Gilbert  to  come  if  he  wanted  to.  We 
didn't  ask  you  to  come,  and  you  have  come  of  your  own  free  will  and 
accord.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  may  make  any  explanation  or  answer  any 
questions  that  you  wish. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  reason  for  coming. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  make  any  preliminary  statement, 
that  will  be  quite  all  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  My  reason  for  wanting  to  appear  before  the  committee 
is  the  fact  that  the  press  has  been  carrying  stories  that  I  was  invited 
in  and  declined  the  invitation.  It  might  compromise  your  committee 
as  well  as  myself.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  would  cooperate  100 
percent  with 'the  committee.  In  fact  I  am  chief  investigator  of  Cook 
County.     I  felt  as  though  I  would  be  doing  my  duty  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  you  can  give  us  a  lot  of  helpful 
information,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  will  be  glad  to,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson  or  Mr.  Halley  let's  get 
going  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  think  the  precise  point  about  which  this 
committee  would  want  to  talk  to  you  is  a  point  on  which  you  have 
been  questioned  before  I  am  sure  on  many  occasions,  and  that  is 
could  you  fix  a  point  at  which  you  began  to  amass  income  in  excess 
of  that  of  your  salary  and  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  began 
to  amass  that  income  and  the  opportunities  which  came  your  way. 
Perhaps  by  way  of  preface  you  would  like  to  tell  the  conunittee  how 
long  you  have  been  in  your  pVesent  position,  the  previous  positions  you 
have  "held,  and  the  salaries  of  those  positions. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  To  start  back,  I  represented  a  labor  organization  from 
1913  to  1917.     I  entered  the  police  department  in  1917. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  labor  organization? 

tlr.  Gilbert.  Local  725  of  the  Baggage  and  Parcel  Delivery  Drivers. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Secretary-treasurer  of  that  organization.     I  left  after 

4  years.     Then  I  entered  the  police  department.     I  was  a  police  officer. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  native  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  born  and  raised  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  (U  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  entered  the  police  department  in  1917,  and  about 

5  years  later  I  was  promoted  to  sergeant.     The  following  year  I  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  and  then  I  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1926. 

I  served  in  that  position  until  1931  when  I  was  made  supervising 
captain.  I  served  in  that  position  for  2  years  and  was  made  chief  in- 
vestigator for  the  State's  attorney's  office. 
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The  Chairman,  Let's  get  this  a  little  bit  slower. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  You  entered  the  police  department  in  1917.  The 
following  year 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  5  years  later  I  became  sergeant.^  • 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  became  captain  in  1927? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  January  0,  192G. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  became  what? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Supervising  captain  in  19.31. 

The  Chairman.  Next? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  And  then  chief  investigator  for  the  State's  attorney's 
office  of  Cook  County. 

The  Chairman.  Who  api)ointed  you  I 

]Mr.  Gilbert.  Thomas  Courtney. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  was  in  19-32,  December  5. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  there  ever  since  \ 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  explain  your 
duties  as  the  chief  investigator  for  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cook 
County,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman-  Wliat  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  When  a  crime  has  been  committed  in  any  district 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  or  any  town  in  the  county  of  Cook  and  the 
State's  attorney's  office  is  notified  of  that  crime,  immediately  an 
assistant  State's  attorney  is  sent  to  the  respective  district  or  town 
where  the  crime  is  committed,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  assign  police  officers 
to  accompany  that  assistant  State's  attorney  for  tlie  purpose  of  doing 
leg  work  and  correlating  and  working  with  the  officers  or  the  sherilf 
or  the  chief  of  police,  whatever  town  the  crime  may  have  happened 
in.  to  j)reserve  all  evidence,  to  secure  witnesses,  to  take  statements. 
In  the  event  pei^ons  have  fied  the  jurisdiction,  to  notify  the  authori- 
ties to  put  a  stop  on  it,  the  detective  bureau,  to  obtain  warrants  and 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury  to  get  indictments.  It  is  my  duty  to 
question  witnesses  and  to  remain  with  that  case  from  its  inception 
until  its  completion  before  a  petit  jury  or  a  court.  I  have  also  the 
duty  during  the  case,  in  the  event  an.y  Avitnesses  change  their  minds 
oi"  have  a  faulty  memory,  to  interview  and  take  statements  from  those 
witnesses.  Never  at  any  time  is  it  intended  that  the  chief  investigator 
should  be  an  arresting  officer.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  police  de- 
partment and  also  the  duty  of  the  service  officer.  I  make  that  state- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  the  press  say  I  never  made  any  arrests. 
I  made  a  number  of  arrests  and  sent  a  number  of  gangsters  to  the 
penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  tlie  chief  investigator  or  his 
staff  to  be  the  ari'esting  officer,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle  testified  the  other  day  that  he  had  gone 
out  and  raided  a  number  of  places. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  raid  them.  Senator,  when  the  sheriff  or  chiefs 
of  police  in  the  respective  towns,  the  law  enforcement  officers  and 
agencies,  would  fall  down  or  become  inefficient-    Then  it  would  be  my 
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assignment  to  direct  men  to  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the  county 
and  make  arrests. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  won't  or  don't  do  it,  then  you  step  in? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  arrested  a  number  of  gangsters. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  around  here  that  you  have  been  in  this  office 
18  years  and  you  never  had  arrested  any  of  these  big-time  hoodhmis. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  the  kidnapping  of  ditl'erent  men  we  have  arrested 
the  Touhy  mob,  a  notorious  grou]:)  up  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
county.  Bankhart,  in  Alcatraz  at  the  present  time,  Basil  Bank- 
hart 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  arrest  him  for? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Kidnaping  of  Jake  Factor. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  A  fellow  named  Kator- 

The  Chairman.  What  for? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  For  kidnaping. 

The  Chairman.  All  in  the  same  group  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Roger  Touhy,  also. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  all  in  the  same  gang  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  Roger  Touhy.    A  fellow  named  Gus  Schafer. 

The  Chairman.  Any  others  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  At  different  times  the  men  under  my  command  would 
arrest  Frank  Nitti  for  invading  the  labor  council  of  the  bartenders 
union,  for  raiding  the  unioii  to  take  over  control  of  the  bartenders 
union. 

The  Chairman.  Extortion  of  the  bartenders  union  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  He  just  took  over  and  took  charge  and  started  to  run 
the  affairs  of  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  charge  against  him? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  was  extortion — I  forget  just  what  the 
charge  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  convicted  of  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No ;  he  was  tried  before  a  grand  jury ;  he  was  indicted 
and  went  before  the  court,  was  tried,  and  the  witness  who  offered 
the  testimony  at  the  grand  jury  turned  and  refused  to  identify  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  acquitted  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  He  was  acquitted  at  that  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Later  he  was  murdered  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  he  committed  suicide.     Thomas  Maloy • 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  He  was  business  agent  of  the  movie-picture  operators 
union.  I  arrested  at  that  time  six  or  seven  of  the  top  hoodlums  in 
town :  A  fellow  named  Johnnie  Maddox,  a  fellow  named  Les  Cain, 
and  the  other  names  I  forget  now. 

Those  were  all  when  the  cases  happened.  There  are  about  78  men 
who  are  assigned  to  the  State's  attorney's  office. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  under  you? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  24  of  those  men  who  have 
jDermanent  details.  The  rest  of  those  men  work  on  these  cases  that 
I  have  cited  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  permanent  details  you  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  warrant  clerk,  the  men  in  the  witness  room, 
the  secretary,  there  is  a  sergeant  in  the  squad  room,  there  are  four 
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men  in  tlie  West  Side  office,  there  are  two  men  in  the  downtown  office, 
there  are  three  men  vrho  drive  Mr.  Boyle,  two  men  that  I  have  to 
drive  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tliat  leaves  about  50. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  About  50. 

The  Chairman.  About  53  or  54.  Specificalh%  it  is  said  around 
here  that  you  never  arrested  Capone  or  Fischetti  or  Guzik. 

Mv.  Gilbert.  Guzik  was  arrested  once  by  members  of  my  command, 
by  Joe  Heely. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilbert,  talk  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  arrested  once? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Guzik  was  arrested  once  by  Joe  Heely  and  McNamara, 
at  my  direction,  in  front  of  the  Congress  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  for? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Just  walking  down  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  explanation  or  statement  yon 
want  to  make? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  police  department  and  the  duty  of  the  sheriff's  office  to 
make  arrests.  The  men  who  are  assigned  to  my  command  have  spe- 
cific cases  that  they  work  on.  Their  salai-y  is  the  same  as  mine,  as  a 
police  officer  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  If  they  see  any  of  these  men 
violate  the  law  or  commit  a  crime  it  is  their  duty  to  make  an  arrest. 
It  is  my  duty  to  follow  up  after  an  arrest  is  made  to  see  that  the  prose- 
cution and  the  evidence  is  preserved  and  it  is  taken  care  of  all  the 
way  to  the  completion  of  the  case.  Most  of  my  time  is  spent  in  the 
office  out  at  the  West  Side.  I  wouldn't  be  roaming  around  the  streets 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  make  those  arrests. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  hesitation  about  arresting  any  of 
the  Capones  or  any  of  the  Fischettis  or  Guzik  or  any  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Xo,  sir :  I  have  not.  I  took  Frank  Diamond  out  of  a 
barber  shop  on  Randolph  Street  one  day  and  arrested  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  what  now  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  took  Frankie  Diamond  out  of  a  barber  shop. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  understand. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  A  fellow  named  Frankie  Diamond.  I  think  he  is  the 
brotlier-in-law  or  some  relation  to  Capone.  He  was  convicted  in  that 
case  in  New  York. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  You  took  Frankie  Diamond? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Out  of  a  barber  shop  on  Randolph  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  that  to  do  with  Fischetti? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  He  is  in  that  Fischetti  group. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  hesitation  and  no  fear  of  arresting 
them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  :  I  have  not.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  Fischetti  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  I  think  but  once  in  my  life.  I  think  then  he  was 
coming  out  of  a  show  with  his  wife.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  his 
wife.    He  came  out  with  a  girl. 

The  Chairman.  Campagna  and  others  have  testified  about  run- 
ning places  over  in  Cicero,  apparently  wide  open.  Why  didn't  you  do 
something  about  them? 

Mv.  Gilbert.  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that.  It  would  be 
up  to  the  sheriff,  unless  the  sheriff  or  the  chief  of  police  in  that  re- 
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spective  town  failed  to  do  his  duty  and  the  State's  attorney  called  me 
in  and  told  me  to  make  the  arrest.  Then  I  would  make  the  arrest.  We 
have  made  a  lot  of  arrests  in  Cicero.  We  have  broken  up  a  lot  of 
places  in  Cicero.  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  chief  of 
police  was  indicted  out  there.  I  know  there  were  six  or  seven  chiefs 
of  police  indicted  in  the  country  towns. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  handle  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  have  an  order  from  the  State's 
attorney  before  you  go  out  and  do  something,  or  can  you  do  it  on 
your  own? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  be  so  busy  working  on  the  general  routine, 
the  general  cases  that  take  place,  that  if  an  epidemic  broke  out  or  if 
we  were  alerted  and  notified  that  an  evil  existed,  then  he  would  call  it 
to  my  attention  and  then  we  would  take  action,  if  we  receive  some 
word  by  either  telephone  or  an  anonymous  letter. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  got  an  anonymous  letter  or  a  telephone 
message  that  something  was  going  on  out  in  the  county  outside  of  the 
city,  or  even  in  the  city  or  one  of  these  municipalities,  and  they  weren't 
doing  anything  about  it,  would  you  first  get  in  touch  with  the  chief  of 
police  in  that  city  before  you  would  act  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  the  procedure  that  is  followed.  When  I  see 
an  anonymous  letter  or  a  telephone  call  that  a  violation  exists  in  a 
town  or  the  city  of  Chicago,  if  it  was  a  letter  I  write  across  that  letter 
"Commissioner  of  Police  Pendergast."  That  letter  would  be  sent  to 
the  commissioner's  office  and  a  return  would  be  made  and  a  report 
made  back  to  our  office  what  action  was  taken  by  the  captain  in  the 
respective  district  wherein  that  violation  existed.  That  same  thing 
applies  to  the  country  towns,  or  if  it  was  in  an  incorporated  area, 
it  would  be  sent  to  the  sheriff.  If  it  was  a  small  town  it  would  be  sent 
to  the  chief  of  the  small  town  and  also  sent  to  the  sheriff.  They  in 
turn  would  submit  a  report  as  to  what  action  was  taken. 

The  Chairman.  What  if  you  weren't  satisfied  with  the  action? 

Mr,  Gilbert,  I  wouldn't  know.  If  they  eliminated  the  evil,  if  they 
eradicated  the  evil  and  there  were  no  further  complaints,  we  take  it 
for  granted  it  was  eliminated;  l)ut  if  the  epidemic,  several  letters  or 
reports  came  in  on  that,  then  we  would  take  cognizance  of  that  and 
take  action.     We  would  make  the  arrests. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  these  people,  Mr.  Gilbert,  the 
Fischettis  and  Guzik  and  Murra}"  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  I  know  them  from  seeing  them. 

The  Chairman,  I  mean  have  you  ever  had  any  relationship  with 
them  ? 

]Mr,  Gilbert.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

The  Cpiairman.  No  business  relationships  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  under  any  obligation  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  :  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  trouble  here  is  in  Cook 
County  in  law  enforcement  ?  We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  these  people  here,  there  are  a  lot  of  gambling  operations. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  are  no  gambling  operations  now  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.     There  has  been  some  in  the  countv  in  the  last 
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The  Chairman.  I  tliink  it  is  fair  to  say,  as  I  said  the  last  time  we 
were  here,  that  there  has  been  some  improvement  made  in  the  city. 
The  county  outside  of  the  city  may  have  had  some  improvement  but 
it  is  still  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  trouble  is  because  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
fall  down  on  it.  It  is  the  sheriff's  duty  to  suppress  gambling,  and 
the  chiefs  of  police  in  the  respective  towns.  There  is  an  all-out  duty 
on  the  part  of  all  enforcement  agencies,  the  judicial  as  well  as  the 
State's  attorney's  office  and  the  police  department,  to  cooperate  and 
eliminate  and  eradicate  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  gotten  better? 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Oh,  yes ;  yes ;  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  made  it  better? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  better  because  of  the  fact  that  our  office  has  made 
n  number  of  arrests.  I  think  around  500  or  600  slot  machines  the 
first  of  the  year  were  taken.  AVe  made  a  number  of  arrests.  I  think 
we  indicted  two  chiefs  of  police  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  chief  of 
police  of  Calumet  City  and  the  chief  of  police  of  Melrose  Park.  We 
sent  for  different  chiefs  of  police  at  other  times  to  warn  them  of  the 
evil  that  existed  in  their  district. 

The  Chairman.  The  chief  of  police  of  Calumet  City  and  where  else  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Melrose  Park. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  convict  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  were  tried  by  a  jury.  Senator,  and  the  evidence 
was  presented.  There  were  10  chiefs  of  police  that  we  tried.  I  think 
at  one  time  we  tried  15  or  16  straight  gambling  cases  in  Cicero  by 
jury,  and  they  were  found  not  guilty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  worked  your  evidence  up  all 
right  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  all  the  evidence.  We  presented  our 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  people  ever  entertain  you? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  do  anything  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  supper  with  them? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  might  say  what  I  have  stated  is  that  it  is  the  job 
for  every  law-enforcement  agency  to  cooperate  and  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  This  is  just  not  one  part  of  the  law-enforcing  body  to 
eliminate  this  kind  of  evil.  There  has  to  be  an  effort  made  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  the  sheriff,  the  judges,  the  State's  attorney,  and  the 
civic  groups. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  A  civic  group,  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  "Wliat  do  you  think  of  their  work? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  they  have  done  very  good,  effective  work.  I 
think  they  alerted  the  business  people  to  the"  point  where  they  are  con- 
stantly doing  watch  service ;  and  in  cases  that  are  brought  to  the  court, 
criminal  court  and  felonv  court  and  municipal  courts  in  the  city  of 
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Chicago,  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  job.  I  think  it  is  everybody's 
job  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
is  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  If  I  am  elected  sheriff? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  got  elected. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  tell  you  what  1  am  going  to  do  about  it,  Senator.  I 
am  going  to  call  in  all  the  chiefs  of  police  of  the  county  towns,  call  in 
all  t]ie  J.  P.'s,  and  call  in  all  the  civic  groups,  the  Lions  clubs  and 
different  organizations,  judiciary  and  the  chiefs  of  police  in  the  re- 
spective towns  and  the  members  under  my  command,  and  tell  them 
that  this  is  an  all-out  fight  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  tliat  there 
will  be  no  hesitancy  on  my  part  in  seeing  anybody,  where  the  line 
breaks,  the  weak  spot,  to  see  that  they  are  taken  before  the  grand 
jury  and  evidence  presented  against  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will 
drive  that  element  out  the  same  as  we  have  driven  it  out  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  patronage  here  in  the  county  in 
the  sheriff's  office  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  I  can  say.  Senator,  is  that,  if  the  Democratic 
Party  saw  fit  to  nominate  me  to  that,  all  the  patronage  in  tliat  office 
will  go  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  bad  system? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  know.  I  say  if  a  man,  whether  he  is  under 
civil  service,  and  I  see  my  brother  police  officers  under  the  cloak  of 
civil  service,  and  as  the  head  of  the  organization  goes,  so  the  rank 
and  file  goes.  I  say  if  a  man  has  the  ability  and  has  the  will  to  hold 
on  to  his  position,  if  he  is  vested  with  authority,  in  the  event  he  doesn't 
do  his  job  and  you  have  the  power  to  fire  him.  I  think  that  is  just  as 
effective  as  having  civil  service,  and  if  a  man  doesn't  do  his  job  you 
transfer  him  from  one  place  to  another  and  he  is  still  inefficient  no 
matter  where  you  transfer  him.  I  say  the  job  can  be  done  and,  as  the 
head  of  the  organization  goes,  so  goes  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  say  this  job  can  be  done.  There  never  has  been  a  job  in  that 
office  that  I  started  that  I  didn't  complete  when  all  of  the  groups  that 
I  named  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  driving  men  out  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  every  other  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  municipal  courts  here? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Of  course,  I  can't  speak  for  that.  Senator.  I  haven't 
been  in  the  municipal  courts,  only  one  branch  of  that  coui*t,  and  that 
is  the  felony  court.  That  is  the  examining  magistrate  that  our 
cases  are  brought  before  and  are  held  for  the  grand  jury. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  indexes  do  you  keep  on  these  people 
that  you  arrest  and  prosecute  ?  Do  you  have  an  indexing  system  so 
that  you  can  keep  up  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  When  an  arrest  is  made  we  have  an  arrest  book  and 
he  is  entered  into  that  book,  description  and  everything  else.  Then 
there  is  a  pink  card  and  a  white  card  made  out.  That  is  sent  down 
to  the  statistical  bureau.  The  disposition  of  his  case  is  followed 
through  and  entered  in  there,  and  a  complete  record  is  kept  in  the 
detective  bureau  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  statistical  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  question  I  have  seen  raised  around 
here  in  the  newspapers  a  good  deal  is  that  they  think  you  have  made 
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SO  much  money,  you  always  had  just  a  hnv  salary,  and  people  don't 
understand  how  vou  got  hold  of  all  that  money. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  start. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1921  there  was  a  fellow  named  George  Brennan 
who  was  head  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  these  explanations  m  the  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Because  I  was  never  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  care  what  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  offered  to  show  all  my  records  and  everything 
else.  I  offered  them  to  the  crime  commission  and  told  them  they  were 
there.     All  I  wanted  in  return  was  for  them  to  puhlish  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  take  your  records? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman^.  When  did  you  offer  them  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  say  some  2  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  All  right :  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  I  didn't  just  offer  them 
the  records.  I  said  my  records  were  available  and  they  were  open— 
my  income-tax  records  and  everything  else. 

"in  1921  Mr.  Brennan  was  the  leader  of  the  party  and  he  was  in- 
capacitated— his  right  leg  was  cut  off  just  above  the  ankle — I  was 
assigned  to  him  as  chauffeur  and  kind  of  bodyguard.  At  that  time 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  quite  prevalent.  We  just  left  the  convention 
in  New  York.  I  was  assigned  to  him.  I  had  a  boy  at  that  time,  a 
youngster,  and  he  asked  me  at  that  time  where  I  was  going  to  send 
my  boy  to  school.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  send  him  to  Campion, 
a  hidi  school.  He  told  me  at  that  time  to  buy  myself  100  shares  of 
Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock.  The  stock  was  selling  around  18  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  shares  of 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock.  But  I  bought  200 
shares. 

The  Chairman.  Selling  at  18  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Selling  around  18;  yes.  I  bought  200  shares  at  that 
time.  Senator.  That  stock  at  that  time— all  you  had  to  do  was  put 
down  about  a  10-point  margin.  I  think  it  cost  me  around  $400  for 
those  200  shares  of  stock.  By  the  time  the  stock  was  selling  at  30,  I 
had  600  shares.  When  it  was  selling  at  45  I  had  1,000  shares.  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  and  when  I  got  15,000  I  figured  I  would  buy  a  home  for 
myself.    Then  it  went  ahead  and  I  figured  I  will  buy  a  two-flat. 

"The  Chairman.  You  mean,  whenever  it  would  go  up  so  that  your 
margin  would  carry  it,  you  would  buy  more? 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Biiy  more;  pyramid  ;  that  is  right. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  you  pyramid  that  ? 

Mr.  Ghbert.  I  pvramided  that  to  where  it  got  up  to  around  45,  and 
in  addition  to  that  I  bought  some  Indian  Refining,  which  was  selling 

around  6.  aa    i  a 

The  Ch\irman.  You  got  it  finally  pyramided  up  to  4,500  shares  < 
Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  no :  when  it  got  to  45,  I  had  1,000  shares.    ^Vlien 

I  got  some  Indian  Refining. 
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The  Chairman.  You  sold  that  out  and  got  some  Indian  Refining? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  no.  With  what  margin  I  had  there  I  bought 
Indian  Refining. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  all  this  in  the  twenties? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Finally  I  run  that  up  until  1027  or  1926.  The  day 
Dempsey  fought  Tunney  over  at  the  stadium,  I  had  $98,000.  On  the 
side  I  always  dealt  in  the  grain  market.  I  always  traded  in  the  grain 
market.  When  the  crash  came  in  1929  I  lost  all  that  money  but  about 
$15,000.  I  held  on  to  that  money.  As  I  say,  I  always  traded  in  and 
out.  I  don't  know  just  what  stocks  I  traded  in,  what  grains  I  traded 
in,  but  I  have  been  trading  in  the  stock  market  since  1919,  with  the 
same  customer's  man  that  I  traded  with. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  A  fellow^  named  William  INIore,  Avith  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane.  I  dealt  with  him  and  I  dealt  with  a  fellow 
named  Foyle  at  Scott,  Burroughs  &  Christ}'. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  John  Foyle. 

In  1933  I  started  buying  some  stock  with  a  fellow  named  Ed 
Flemming,  Eugene  Pike,  and  Harry  Grabiner. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  their  names. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Eugene  Pike,  Harry  Grabiner,  and  Edward  Flem- 
ming. I  started  buying  Midland  Utility  prior-lien  bonds.  That  was 
the  time  that  the  President  ordered  the  dissolving  of  the  holding 
companies  of  the  utilities.  This  Midland  Utility  was  a  company  up 
in  northern  Indiana,  and  the  bonds  were  selling — $1,000  bonds  were 
selling  around  34.  The  prior  liens  at  6  and  7  were  selling  around  one 
and  twodollars. 

The  Chairman.  A  $1,000  bond  was  selling 

Mr.  Gilbert.  $340  to  $400. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  prior  liens? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Prior  liens  were  selling  at  6  or  7. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  selling  at  what? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Around  a  dollar  or  two  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  $100  for  a  thousand  dollar  bond? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No.  The  bonds  were  selling  for  $340.  The  prior  liens, 
a  second  or  third  issue,  there  was  a  6  percent  and  a  7  percent.  They 
were  selling  for  around  $1  or  $2. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  is  $1  or  $2  for  $100? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  the  par  value  of  those.  I  don't  know  what  they 
were.  I  think  they  were  a  par  value  of  $1  or  $2.  They  weren't  $100 
par  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  had  not  paid  any  dividend  for  a  period  of  years. 
Dan  Green,  who  used  to  be  former  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison,  talked  to  this  group  of  men  and  said  he  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  buy,  that  this  organizfttion  was  broken  up,  that  they  had  no 
overhead.  All  they  did  was  plug  in  and  bought  their  power  off  the 
Commonwealth  Eclison  here  in  Chicago,  and  under  the  law  there  was  a 
deep-rock  case  taken  up  by  an  attorney  named  Hanigman  from  Detroit 
who  took  that  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  deep-rock  people.    This  case  was  of  a  like  nature.    So 
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Flemming  didn't  want  to  start  any  action,  and  Green  didn't  want  to 
start  any  action,  so  they  prevailed  npon  Gene  Pike,  myself,  and 
Grabiner  to  start  action  against  tlie  holding  company  and  also  aganist 
one  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairmax.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Green  who  came  nito  the  picture  i 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Green  was  former  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Dan  Green. 

AVith  the  money  made  in  the  grain,  I  think  my  whole  investment 
stands  me  thirty-five  or  forty  thonsand  dollars.  That  thirty-five  or 
fortv  thousand  dollars  is  now  worth— we  got  stocks  for  those  prior 
liens  and  for  those  bonds,  we  got  stock  when  the  companies  were 
reorganized.  I  have  17.500  shares  of  that  stock,  and  that  stock  is  now 
selling  at  20,  which  would  make  it  worth  about  $360,000. 

The  Chairmax.  You  put  how  much  in  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  around  $35,000. 

The  Chairmax.  You  brought  a  suit,  and  the  suit  was  successful  i 

Mr  Gilbert.  I  would  say  yes,  the  suit  was  successful.    It  was  m  the 
district  court  of  Delaware.     Judge  Biggs  was  the  presiding  ]udge 
John  Biggs.     Out  of  that  money  I  made  loans  at  Drover  National 
Bank.    llliink  I  have  loaned  against  them,  I  think,  $92,000. 

The  Chairmax.  You  made  loans  to  the  bank? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  from  the  bank.  I  put  up  the  stock  as  collateral 
on  those  loans ;  I  bought  other  stock. 

That  is  about  the  picture.  ^      ,       i 

The  Chairmax.  You  bought  other  stock,  and  what  have  you  got 
now?  Here  is  the  1944,  '45,  '46.  '47,  '48,  '49.  Here  is  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  our  staff  from  information  available  to  us.  Will  you 
look  at  it  ? 

(Witness  examining  papers.) 

Mr  Gilbert.  This  one  down  here  is  an  error.  Three  thousand 
and  two  hundred  shares  of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  do  you  have  actually  i 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Of  that  stock?    None, 

Mr.  Halley.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir.  ,    ^    -,  ■      q 

The  CHAIR3IAX.  What  is  that  Austin  Nickel  thing  i 

Mr.  Gn^BERT.  One  hundred  shares  of  Austin  Nickel.  I  might  have 
traded  in  that  and  sold  it.    I  might  have  had  that. 

The    CiiAiRMAX.  But   you   didn't   have   that   3,200   International 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  ?  .       -,    r^  i     i         o      rM.       ^^. 

Mr     Gilbert.  No,    never.     International    Telephoned      Oh,    yes, 

I.  T.  &  T.    Oh,  yes.    I  thought  it  was  the  big  telephone.    Yes,  I  bought 

tiiat.      .  .       n     H. 

Mr.  Halley.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  i 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  does  that  sell  at  now? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  I  have  sold  that.  I  bought  some  the  other  day. 
I  think  it  is  selling  around  14  or  15.  ^   p  n^  q 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  do  vou  have  of  I.  I .  &  i  .now «         ,      ,     , 

Mr  Giibfrt  Of  this  3,500. '  I  think  I  got  2,500  shares  one  day  last 
week  of  I.  T.  &  T.    I  sold  all  this  out  and  took  a  loss  on  it.    I  took  a 
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loss  on  this.  I  liad  that  Canadian  Pacific  and  Pepsi  Cola,  500  Sinclair. 
Yes;  I  have  had  all  this. 

Mr.  Halley.  Looking  at  those  income-tax  returns,  I  note  that  each 
year  you  have  an  amount  on  wagers  gains. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Tliat  would  be  at  election  times.  I  always  bet  on  the 
election. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  what  it  is  ? 

I\Ir.  Gilbert.  That  is  what  those  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bets  on  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  I  bet  on  the  football  games,  and  I  bet  on  the 
prize  fights,  but  mostly  it  would  all  be  elections. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  do,  keep  a  cash  book  so  you  can  keep 
track  of  your  wagers? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  bet  on  horse  races  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  may  have  at  race  tracks  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  on  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  in  the  books  that  you  have  brought  here? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  didn't  bring  any  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  bring  books  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  didn't  bring  any  records. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  your  accountant? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  A  fellow  named  Neinbergal,  of  Berman  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  firm  is  Marshall  Berman  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  make  out  your  tax  returns  from  your 
books,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  every  time  you  make  a  bet  you  put 
it  down  in  your  book  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir ;  every  election  bet  I  have  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  election  bets  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1936  I  think  I  won  around  $10,000  or  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Betting  on  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  bet  on  Roosevelt  aiid  I  bet  on  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  had  my  brother  with  Landon  Knox  at  that  time.  The  odds 
at  that  time  were  3  to  1.  It  was  the  first  time  in  60  years  that  Penn- 
sylvania w^ent  Democratic,  and  I  bet  on  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  prize  fights  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  bet  on  prize  fights ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  bet  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Two  or  three  hundred.  I  think  about  five  hundred 
miglit  be  the  biggest  bet  I  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  football  games  ? 

]\Ir.  Gilbert.  I  bet  on  the  football  games. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  usually  bet  on  a  football  game? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Two  hundred  or  three  hundred,  one  hundred  maybe, 
on  four  or  five  teams.    I  bet  on  the  World  Series. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  like  to  bet? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  been  a  gambler  at  heart. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  a  sheriff  being  a  gambler? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  On  football  games  or  on  elections,  I  don't  feel  it  is 
any  violation  of  my  oath  of  oflice  on  them  because  I  take  straw  ballots, 
and  if  a  fellow  bets  against  me  I  am  willing  to  bet.  I  have  won  every 
election  bet  since  1921. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  bet  on  the  last  election  ? 

Mr.  Gn.BERT.  I  bet  on  Truinan,  and  got  odds  of  7  to  1  on  Truman. 
I  bet  on  Boyle  for  State's  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  odds  of  7  to  1.    How  much  did  you  bet? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  I  bet  about  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  You  picked  up  some  money  there,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  I  picked  up  some  there,  and  I  picked  up  some 
on  Boyle,  that  Boyle  would  beat  Heller  and  Cochrane  together.  A 
week  before  election  Cochrane  was  the  favorite. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bet  even  money  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir.  I  got  odds,  and  then  the  Monday  before 
election  we  made  Boyle  the  favorite  and  he  got  more  votes  and 
Heller 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  bet  these  bets  with  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  bet  them  with  brokers,  the  board  of  trade,  football 
bets,  a  fellow  named  McDonald  on  La  Salle  Street. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  they  bookies? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No ;  they  take  bets  on  the  football  games.  They  don't 
bet  on  any  horses. 

The  Cj  I  airman.  Do  these  fellows  have  regularly  established 
businesses  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  they  have  a  regular  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  John  McDonald. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  his  company  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  is  about  215  North  La  Salle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  legal  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  legal.  I  would  say 
it  was  legal  if  a  fellow  wants  to  make  a  bet  on  an  election,  there  is 
nothing  illegal  about  it.     No  violation  of  the  law. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  How  about  the  football  games  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Football  games  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  bet  at  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  legal  betting,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.     Well,  no,  it  is  not  legal,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Sheriff,  may  I  ask  a  question,  one  thing  has  been 
bothering  me,  and  that  is  when  you  find  time — I  shouldn't  call  you 
sheriff  yet. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  do  you  find  time  to  take  care  of  your  law-en- 
forcement duties  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  When  do  I  find  time?  Every  day,  sometimes  24  or 
48  hours  when  we  are  working  on  cases. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  me  you  have  a  very  active  financial  business  that 
has  to  be  watched  quite  closely. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  hasn't  been  watched  at  all.  The  telephone  is  all 
that  does  it.  The  fellow  I  am  dealing  with  at  Rice  &  Co.  will  call  me 
up.     He  thinks  this  is  going  up  or  that  is  going  down,  sell  it  or  buy  it. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  doivt  think  that  interferes  with  your  duties,  your 
law-enforcement  duties  ? 

Mr,  Gilbert.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  hasn't  cut  in  on  your  time  and  energy. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Xone  whatever,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  able  to  amass  all  this  money  just  in  your 
spare  time  as  a  hobby,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  take  time  also  for  betting. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Telephone.  All  you  do  is  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
call  and  make  the  bet.     It  doesn't  take  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  to  study  the  thing  to  know  who  you  want 
to  bet  on. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  study  that  I  do  is  the  study  a  week  ago  when 
Purdue  beat  Notre  Dame  and  I  bet  on  the  team  Notre  Dame  played 
the  following  week  because  I  figured  something  was  taken  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  would  you  say  was  your  net  worth  today? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  say  if  I  sold  everything  it  would  be  worth 
around  $360,000,  something  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  should  be  more  than  that.  Your  dividends  are  about 
$42,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  With  the  salary  and  everything  else,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  No.    Your  dividends  in  1949  were  $42,000. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  You  see,  I  have  a  $92,000  loan  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  know.    You  have  a  bank  loan  of  $92,000. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  the  loan,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  dividends  of  $42,000.  You  are  not  getting  10 
percent  on  your  money,  are  you? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  getting  more  than  10  percent  on  my  investment 
in  the 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  these  stocks  you  have  got  paying  10  percent? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Better  than  10  percent.  The  stocks  that  I  have,  that 
cost  me  $340, 1  think  I  got  some  around  $4,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  on  their  present  market  price  are  they  paying 
10  percent? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  are  selling  at  20,  and  they  pay  $1.50,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  bank  do  you  have  your  loans  with  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Dovers  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  the  original  stake  after  the 
depression  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  you  made  some  successful  grain  deals  but 
you  didn't  go  into  any  detail  on  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  say  I  wound  up  with  about  $15,000  at  the  time  of  the 
depression  and  I  still  had  that  $15,000  in  1931  and  '32  and  '33. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  it  took  something  like  $35,000,  you  said,  to  buy 
into  this  utility  deal. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  I  said  that  that  is  what  the  cost  was.  Flemming 
and  Pike  and  Grabiner  who  wanted  to  get  in,  and  Green,  put  up  the 
dough  for  the  suit. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  put  up? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  put  up  I  think  about  $28,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  balance  ? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  The  15  I  got  out  of  the  stock  and  I  had  other  money 
tliat  I  got  out  of  grain.    I  liad  around  about  $"28,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  your  grain  deals,  have  you  any  records  of  them 
during  the  depression  years? 

Mv.  Gilbert.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whom  did  vou  deal  with  ingrain? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Dealt  with  Rice  &  Co.,  Scott  Burroughs  &  Christy, 
Merril  Lvnch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  have  the  books  going  back  that  far  on  your 
grain  deals? 

^Ir.  Gilbert.  No.  •      i     i   q 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  a  record  here  of  the  grain  deals? 

Do  you  have  any  objection  if  we  just  give  the  press  your  earnings— 
these  things  here? 

:Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  think  the  press  ought  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  be  in  here  and  we  just  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  think  the  press  ought  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  won't  give  them  to  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  right,  sir. 
■    The  Chairman.  They  will  want  to  know  what  your  present  earnings 

are.  .  , 

Mr.  Gilbert.  You  can  tell  them  what  my  present  earnings  are  be- 
cause I  have  told  them.  d. .  k  aaa 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  earnings  m  1949  are  Jt54o,000. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  charge  is  the  charge  that  we  have  heard— as  you 
know,  we  are  just  looking  into  charges  that  come  to  our  attention.  I 
ask  you  this  without  any  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  understand  your  position  the  same  as  mine.  There 
is  nothing  personal.  .      „   i  ■     •  i 

Mr.  Halley.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  in  all  this  time  you  have 
been  in  the  DA's  olhce  you  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  evidence 
to  send  any  major  gangster  to  jail.  . 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  not  so  and  there  is  no  evidence— there  is  no 
other  person  or  anybody  who  has  made  an  arrest  who  has  brought  any 
evidence  to  our  office.     It  is  not  my  duty  to  go  out  and  get  any  evidence. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  they  have  pointed  to  this  series  of  unsolved 

murders  in  Chicago.  „  .      n  i  n  .i 

Mr  Gilbert.  There  is  a  series  of  unsolved  murders  all  over  the 
United  States  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  not  my  duty  for  unsolved 
murders.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  department  and  the  sheritt. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  TO  people  do  you  have  on  the 
Drury  murder,  for  instance,  working  on  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  are  3  now  and  there  are  48  men  from  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  there  are  3  from  our  office. 

That  is  an  erroneous  impression  that  is  out  that  I  am  an  arresting 
officer.     It  is  not  my  cbitv  to  make  any  arrests. 

Mr  H\LLEY.  For  instance,  I  have  here  one  press  clipping  that 
refers  to  the  killers  of  James  Larkin,  who  was  slam  m  a  tavern  owned 
by  Matt  Capone.     Are  you  familiar  with  that  case  in  1944? 

Mr  Gilbert.  I  think  there  were  some  arrests  made  in  that  case  VVe 
had  witnesses  that  wouldn't  identify.  I  think  we  cooperated,  it 
happened  at  Berwyn  or  some  town  out  there. 
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Mr.  Halley.  That  seems  to  be  precisely  the  point  they  make,  that 
arrests  seem  to  get  made,  but  there  is  never  enough  evidence  to  convict 
these  people. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  can't  help  that,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  precisely  your  job,  getting  the  evidence? 
Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  not  precisely  my  job.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  police 
department  and  the  sheriff's  office,  the  arresting  body,  not  the  State's 
attorney. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  job  of  the  chief  investigator  for  the  State's 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  To  cooperate  with  the  law-enforcing  officers  as  an 
adjunct  to  them.  We  don't  usurp  their  power.  They  make  the 
arrests.  They  do  all  that.  When  the  evidence  is  brought  to  them, 
they  question  them  like  an  assistant  State's  attorney,  when  the  evi- 
dence is  brought  to  you.  You  don't  go  out  and  dig  it  up.  It  is  not 
my  job  to  do  it.  We  cooperate  with  the  res]>ective  police  departments, 
and  when  the  newspapers  say  that  I  haven't  arrested  them  or  haven't 
gathered  up  evidence,  that  is  not  my  job,  because  I  have  hundreds  of 
jobs  to  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  their  point  would  be,  as  I  get  it,  and  the 
point  was  raised  not  only  by  them,  but  by  others,  that,  for  instance, 

Matt  Capone  is  indicted 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  not  enough  evidence  is  obtained  to  convict  him. 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Halley,  you  can't  create  evidence. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  are  the  chief  investigator  for  the  district  attor- 
ney's office. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  then  say,  nuilti]^ly  that  bv  a  number  of  other 
cases.     For  instance,  the  chief  of  police  out  at  Calumet  City  gets 
indicted  for  letting  all  those  joints  run  out  there. 
Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  He  is  acquitted. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Well,  all  we  do  is  present  our  evidence  to  a  jury. 
Everybody  has  a  function  to  perform.  The  grand  jury  indicts  them. 
Then  the  evidence  is  heard  before  a  jury.  The  evidence  is  presented 
there.  We  present  what  evidence  we  liave  there.  We  can't  control 
the  jurors  in  their  deliberations.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
That  is  the  ironical  impression  that  is  out,  that  G^ilbert  is  the  chief 
investigator  and  should  get  the  evidence.  I  can't  create  evidence.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  of  office,  and  I  can't  violate  that  oath  of  office. 
They  say,  "Why  doesn't  he  lock  these  men  up  on  the  street?"  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought.  There  is  the  school,  civic  groups,  who 
say,  "You  know  who  these  men  are;  Avhy  don't  vou  lock  them  up?" 

Then  there  is  a  statute  and  you  take  your  oatli  of  office  that  these 
men  when  they  ])ay  their  debt  to  society  you  can't  arrest  them  unless 
they  violate  some  law  in  your  presence.  The  police  officers  under  my 
command  are  instructed  if  they  see  a  law  violation  to  make  an  arrest. 
They  are  instructed  to  make  those  arrests.  When  they  leave  mv 
office  I  have  no  more  control  over  them  until  I  am  alerted  that  some- 
thing has  happened.  Their  salary  is  paid  by  the  citv  of  Cliicago 
the  same  as  mine.  The  only  reason  the  press  is  laying  out  tlmt 
impression  at  this  time  is  to  hurt  the  Democratic  Party  political! v. 
It  will  hurt  me  politically.    The  duties  are  clearly  defined  what  the 
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chief  investigator's  duties  are.  You  don't  hear  them  saying  anything 
about  the  chief  of  pohce  now.  They  hollered  about  our  mayor  when 
he  took  ottice. 

If  these  men  walk  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  violate  the  law,  my 
men  are  instructed  to  make  arrests.  If  my  men  are  working  on  certain 
cases,  and  if  they  did  see  one  of  these  fellows  on  the  street,  they  may 
be  following  somebody,  they  may  be  shadowing  them  or  something^ 
and  they  wouldn't  arrest  them.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police 
department  and  the  department  of  police  and  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs- 
office,  and  not  my  duty,  to  make  those  arrests. 

Mr.  Halley.  Assuming  that  the  responsibility  is  not  yours  and 
should  not  fall  on  your  shoulders 

]Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  this  long  list  of  imsolved  murders, 
and  the  situation  which  has  prevjuled  over  the  last  20  years  has  been 
one  which  through  lack  of  cooperation  or  lack  of  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  has  not  been  what  it  shoidd  be? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Halley.  I  have  never 
violated  my  oath  of  office.  When  these  gangsters  go  out  and  kill  they 
are  as  precise  and  detailed  in  their  work  as  an  architect.  If  an  archi- 
tect makes  a  mistake,  that  arcldtect  can  correct  the  mistake.  If  a 
doctor  or  lawyer  makes  a  mistake,  you  can  dig  in  the  archives  and 
get  some  help.  These  men,  when  they  go  out  to  kill,  they  don't  leave 
nothing.  The  only  arrest  that  was  ever  made  and  the  crime  cleaned 
u})  for  a  gangster  killing  in  Chicago  was  by  myself  when  they  killed 
a  fellow  named  Sunnyboy  Quirk.  W^e  got  the  men  who  done  that 
killing.    We  got  a  confession. 

Mr,  Halley.  When  was  that? 

]Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  about  8  or  9  years  ago.  One  of  the  only 
gangster  killings  in  Chicago.  They  don't  leave  no  evidence.  So  it: 
is  the  police's  job. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  question  is  rather  vague. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  arrested  a  fellow  named  Gaylord  and  a  fellow 
named  Egan.  They  confessed  and  named  a  fellow  named  Williams 
and  showed  that  this  fellow  was  put  on  the  spot  out  at  the  Hawthorne 
Eace  Track.  He  was  killed  at  Sixty-seventh  and  Stony  Island  Ave- 
luie.  We  arrested  those  men.  The  only  evidence  we  had  were  the 
accomplices.  The  accomplices  took  the  stand,  testified,  and  the  jury 
found  him  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Halley.  Keeping  away  from  you  for  the  moment,  just  looking 
at  the  over-all  picture,  would  you  say  that  it  has  left  a  considerable 
amount  to  be  desired  by  way  of  law  enforcement  in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Halley,  is  that  there  is  no  police 
officer  gifted  with  any  supernatural  mind.  If  a  murder  is  committed 
by  a  mobster  or  gangster  element  they  leave  no  traces. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  there  have  been  a  lot  of  such  murders,  have  there 
not^ 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  bookmaking  and  gambling  and 
a  lot  of  wide-open  joints  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  But  they  have  been  all  closed  up  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Calumet  City  was  wide  open  last  week  when  we  went 
out  and  took  a  walk. 

689.J8 — 51 — pt.  5— —38 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  That  was  open.  It  was  a  little  wider  when  you  folks 
were  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  told  the  clip  joints  and  strip  joints  are  still  open 
to  some  extent  right  here  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  not  worrying  at  the  moment  about  whose 
responsibility  it  is. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  despite  the  fact  that  apparently  in  the  last  3 
years  things  have  improved  several  hundred  percent. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  we  will  get  to  you.  Wouldn't  the  question 
rather  be  this:  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  confidence  and 
public  appreciation  of  the  job  you  are  doing,  whether  the  fault  is 
yours  or  not,  isn't  it  only  natural  that  when  people  realize  that  a  man 
in  your  position  has  amassed  great  wealth,  and  you  have  rather  con- 
siderable assets,  that  they  should  lose  confidence  in  you  when  you  are 
in  a  job  where  they  expect  to  have  a  man  who  has  a  lean  and  hungry 
approach  to  the  problem  of  going  out  and  catching  crooks  day  and 
night,  day  in  and  day  out  i     What  is  the  effect  on  public  opinion? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  failure  of  human  nature  is  that  we  are  prone  to 
believe  evil  about  our  fellow  man,  and  especially  about  a  peace  officer. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  like  Caesar's  wife.    He  has  to  be  above  reproach. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Here  I  am  with  my  records.  This  is  my  life.  It  is  an 
open  book.  I  have  fought  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  When  we 
inherited  the  city  from  the  liepublican  regime  in  1928  we  had  mas- 
sacres the  most  atrocious  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  may  be  getting  a  little  afield  but  I  would  like  your 
view  on  this.  Wouldn't  the  man  in  the  street  sav  to  himself :  If  only 
Dan  Gilbert  were  not  concentrating  on  whether  or  not  to  buy  and  sell 
National  City,  he  might  have  given  just  a  little  more  thought  to  finding 
out  who  killed  Eddie  O'Hare  and  he  might  have  come  up  with  an  idea. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Halley, 
any  time  there  was  any  crime  committed  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
I  worked  on  it,  I  gave  my  wholehearted  effort.  There  was  nothing 
at  any  time.  My  oath  of  office  was  never  violated.  I  always  worked 
and  drove  the  toughest  racketeers  out  of  the  labor  circles  in  this  com- 
munity, and  drive  them  out  from  depleting  the  treasuries  of  those 
organizations  and  made  it  possible  for  those  groups  that  took  over 
those  unions  to  see  that  they  came  from  the  rank  and  file  and  were 
elected  and  that  they  did  their  job.  The  result  of  it  was  w^e  had  no 
sit-down  strikes  around  Chicago.  We  had  industry  brought  to  Chi- 
cago and  Chicago  bore  the  best  reputation  during  the  last  war  of  any 
city  in  the  ITnited  States.  I  in  a  measure  feel  I  was  responsible  be- 
cause of  my  background  in  labor  circles.  I  knew  something  about  the 
trials  and  tribulations.  Those  are  the  things  I  did  and  drove  those 
fellows  out  of  the  union.  There  was  kidnaping  mobs  around  here. 
There  was  killing  on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  and  I  in  a  measure  stopped 
that. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  do  it,  Sheriff? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  We  did  that  because  we  took  the  fight  to  these  fellows. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  { 

Mr.  Gilbert.  When  they  were  in  these  union  halls  we  went  in  by 
the  right  of  might  and  pushed  them  out  of  there.  We  luid  no  legal 
process  to  start  in.  I  was  held  in  contempt  of  court  by  Judge  Sullivan 
one  time  for  invading  the  local  of  705,  on  two  different  occasions  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  proi)er  process.  I  didn't  have  a  warrant.  You 
couldn't  fight  those  fellows  with  warrants.  You  had  to  resort  to  the 
same  things  they  resorted  to.  I  have  always  fought  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  and  I  say  as  to  these  gangster  killings,  point  anywhere  else 
where  anybody  else  has  ever  cleaned  them  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  they  ended  ?    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  say  yes,  gangster  killings  have.  Wlien  there  is  no 
revenue  and  money  to  fight  over.  When  there  are  no  ill-gotten  gains 
and  nothing  to  fight  for  you  have  stopped  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  the  Ragen  murder  in  1946  or  1947. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right,  4  or  5  years  ago. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  had  the  Drury  murder  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  in  between  them? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  we  had  one  or  two. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  initiated  the  slot-machine  raids  that  you  re- 
ferred to  awhile  ago  by  the  State  attorney's  office  ?  Was  that  initiated 
by  the  State's  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right.  He  would  instruct  me  to  conduct  the 
raid.  We  would  sit  down  and  talk  that  the  sheriff  wasn't  doing  his 
duty  out  there  and  we  had  l)etter  get  busy  and  do  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Why  can't  that  be  done  on  some  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  For  instance,  an  example? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Bookmaking. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  done  that.  We  have  chopped  places  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  many  have  you  chopped  up  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  None. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Why? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  of  police  of  Chi- 
cago  

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Can't  you  initiate  chopping  up  bookie  joints  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes.    We  did  that  in  1939. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  But  it  hasn't  been  done  since  then? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  The  operators  of  the  wire  service  have  indicated  to 
ti  Senate  committee  the  exact  location  of  all  the  bookmakers  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.    What  has  been  done  about  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  raided  that  office  and  got  that  information.  We 
notified  the  telephone  company  to  take  all  the  telephones  out  of  those 
places. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  did  you  notify  the  telephone  company? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  time  we  made  the  arrest. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  never  notified  the  Western  Union  in  the  last 
jear. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Xo. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Despite  the  fact  that  every  bookmaker  in  the  city  of 
Chicaoo  is  listed  in  the  Senate  hearing  record,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  that. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  still  again  as  I  said  the  chief  of  police's  job 
and  the  sheriff's  job. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  the  chief  of  police's  job  to  put  down  slot 
machines? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  initiate  activities  to  put  down  slot  machines 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  because 

Mr.  Robinson.  Through  the  State  attorney's  office- 


Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  because  they  are  in  the  county  and  not  in  the 
chief  of  police's  jurisdiction  in  the  cit}^  of  Chicago.  They  are  out  in 
the  county,  none  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  do  the  same  thing  out  in  the  county  so  far 
as  bookmakers  are  concerned? 

]\Ir.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  have  you  initiated  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  know.    I  would  say  very  few. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  Tom  Malloy  ?    Is  he  a  union  official  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  He  was  killed  some  10  or  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Ralph  O'Hara  ? 

INIr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  know  only  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  wire  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  a  close  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  put  him  in  the  wire-service 
business  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  the  State  attorney's  office  conduct  any  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  3'our  police  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  they  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  make  any  personal  loans  outside  of 
loans  from  banks? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Personal  loans  from  individuals? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  I  made  some  loans  from — I  think  I  made  some 
loans  from  Flemming,  I  made  some  loans  from  Morris  Cavanaugh 
15  or  20  years  ago,  but  never  any  lately. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  make  any  loans  from  Skidmore  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Bidwell? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Annenberg? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Ragen? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  John  Mc- 
Donald? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  He  has  the  phice  where  you  make  bets  on  baseball. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  kind  of  bets  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  all,  football,  baseball,  prize  fights,  or  election 
bets. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  a  betting  commissioner? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  also  a  lay-off  man  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  know  whether  he  lays 
off  bets. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  do  you  bet  on  the  sources  at  the  track? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  haven't  bet,  I  don't  think,  at  10  races  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  would  that  have  been,  those  10  races? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Maybe  in  the  last  6  or  7  years.     I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  indicated  in  one  of  your  records  here  a  wager- 
ing gain  of  $7,300. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Tell  me  what  year  that  is  and  I  could  possibly  tell 
you  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  in  the  year  19^8 — $7,310. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  would  be  a  bet  that  I  made  with  the  organiza- 
tion candidate  and  Louis. B.  Igoe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  amount  did  you  bet  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  must  have  bet  that  much,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  just  a  single  bet  of  $7,310? 

JNir.  Gilbert.  No,  no.  It  would  be  maybe  two  or  three  bets,  a  bet 
Avith  a  fellow  named  Sheldon  Gover,  committeeman.  He  was  an 
organization  fellow.  I  think  I  bet  with  him.  Those  were  personal 
bets. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  Is  that  a  series  of  bets 
that  totaled  $7,310 1 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  RoBiNsON.  Or  is  the  $7,310  the  total  amount  of  gains  from  a 
•considerable  amount  of  betting  during  the  year  l 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  wouldn't  know  until  I  went  to  my  books  over  that 
year.  If  that  is  the  year,  I  knoAv  the  election  year.  That  was  the  off 
jear  1948  and  that  is  when  the  organization  tried  to  defeat  the  present 
county  judge. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  would  suppose  that  it 
w^ould  be  illegal  to  place  bets  with  John  McDonald. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  wouldn't  say,  no,  that  if  a  man  wants  to  bet,  I 
wouldn't  say  it  was  like  betting  on  horses  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  you  also  mentioned  that  you  had  a  gambler's 
]ieart. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  done  gambling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  a  person  with  a  gambler's  heart  can 
take  the  right  approach  of  the  sheriff  in  putting  down  bookmaking? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  other  forms  of  gambling? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

INIr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  betting  with 
John  McDonald  and  betting  in  a  handbook  ? 

]SIr.  Gilbert.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  that  difference  is.  I 
don't  know  what  that  difference  is.     I  know  that 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  don't  know  what  the  difference  is,  how  can 
you  make  the  distinction  as  to  whether  to  raid  a  book  or  not  i 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  I  can  make  tlie  distinction  because  the  statute  says 
if  you  make  a  bet  in  a  gambling  place  on  a  horse  race,  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  what  influence  do  the  ward  committeemen  have 
on  the  police  officials  ^ 

Mr.  Gilbert.  None  that  I  know  of.  There  never  has  been  a  ward 
committeeman  talk  to  me  to  influence  me  in  my  conduct. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Do  you  know  William  Connors? 

Mr.  (tilbert.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  a  ward  committeeman  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  E'orty-second  ward. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  the  conditions  in  the  forty-second  ward  i 
Do  they  come  under  your  observation  at  all  ( 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  they  wouldn't;  unless  I  received  a  report. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  the  conditions  in  there? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  what  you  read  in  the  papers  is  true? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  regard  to  conditions  in  that  partictdar  ward? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  ward  in  which  the  thirty-fifth  police  dis- 
trict is? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  reports  that  have  been 
made  of  investigations  of  conditions  in  that  district  I 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  I  Avoiddn't  be  familiar  with  that.  That  would  be 
the  chief  of  police. 

Mr,  Robinson.  In  other  Avords,  that  doesn't  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  State's  attorneys  office  at  all  ( 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  unless  it  is  brought  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Ollie  Arnstein  I 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  do  you  go  to  California  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Once  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  place  there  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  whom  do  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  last  time  I  went  with  my  grandson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  stay  with  somebody  there  ( 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  I  stopped  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  any  of  your  friends  have  a  ranch  or  property 
out  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

How  much  real  estate  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  I  have  about  two  lots.  One  is  worth  about 
$6,000  and  one  is  worth  maybe  $4,000  or  $5.00().  I  think  I  owe  about 
$2,000  taxes  on  one  of  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  own  your  home  ? 

JNIr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  6250  North  Tohnan  Avenue. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  is  around  $95. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  family  do  you  have? 

Mr.  GiLRERT.  I  have  one  boy  wlio  is  married  and  he  has  four  chil- 
dren, my  wife  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.  i     ,  •     , 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  stocks  that  you  own  on  the  big  board 
or  on  one  of  the  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  These  are  on  the  New  York 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  are  they  on  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  convictions  you 
have  on  the  cases  that  you  have  presented  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  say  about  91  percent,  somewhere  along  there, 
90  percent,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  few  years  I 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

I  might  state  that  in  1933, 1934,  1935,  1936,  it  ran  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  about  all.  I  wanted  to  get  this. 
AVe  don't  want  to  do  you  any  harm  unnecessarily.  We  don't  want  to 
protect  you,  we  don't  want  to  smear  you.  The  press  of  course  will  be 
very  anxious  to  get  as  much  information  as  they  can.  Is  there  any 
secret  about  the  amount  of  your  earnings  a  year? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Halley  says,  there  is  going  to  be 
conjecture  on  their  part.     I  don't  know  why  it  is  any  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  there  already.  It  should  be  cleared  up  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Anything  you  gentlemen  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  You  see  here  is  the  point 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thomas  Courtney  12  years.  Bill  Touhy  for  4  years. 
Mr.  Boyle  for  2  years.  As  I  say,  the  good  work  I  have  done,  I  assisted 
in  sending  31  men  to  the  electric  chair,  13  men  for  killing  police 
officers. 

The  Chairman,  ^fou  sent  how  many  people? 

Mi:  Gilbert.  Thirty-one  men  to  the  electric  chair.  Thirteen  men 
for  killing  police  ofltcers.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Courtney's  advent 
in  office,  there  was  ;i  premium  for  killing  police  officers.  We  got  the 
first  conviction  in  20  years  of  men  who  killed  police  officers.  We 
stopped  police  killi  rigs  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  That  was  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  Every  impcTtant  case  that  went  through  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  the  county  of  Cook  for  the  past  16  or  18  years  I  have  worked  on. 
There  never  has  b'^en  one  finger  of  criticism  pointed  at  my  conduct 
in  any  of  those  caees,  other  than  the  fact  that  they  would  say,  he  has 
a  lot  of  wealth,  he  has  a  lot  of  wealth. 

I  might  say  this;  for  the  record,  I  haven't  bought  a  car  since  1918. 
I  have  no  maids.  My  expenses  are  paid.  I  have  that  salary  of 
$10,000.     That  is  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  a  car  noAv  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes ;  I  own  a  car  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  car  do  you  have? 
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Mr.  Gilbert,  I  had  a  Cadillac.  So  they  wouldn't  say  I  was  cam- 
paigning in  the  county's  car.  I  have  worked,  as  I  said  before,  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  some  people  out  here  on  this  Potts 
murder?     Some  of  your  people  trying  to  work  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  I  have  worked  on  it  myself.  Ernest  Potts  was 
a  personal  friend  of  mine. 

The  Chairman.  This  Matt  Capone  place,  his  tavern — did  you  make 
some  arrests  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  They  made  some  arrests  out  there.  We  made 
some  arrests  and  had  one  witness,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  an 
elderly  woman  upstairs  over  the  tavern  Avho  saw  somebody  running- 
out  of  the  place.  I  think  somewhere  around  3  or  -t  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission? 
Have  they  been  criticizing  you? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir ;  they  have  never  criticized  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  willing  to  turn  your  books  over  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Hei-e  it  says  in  this  editorial,  "Doirt  try  to  mislead 
the  public.  Captain  Gilbert.  The  crime  commission  itself  has  called 
for  your  removal  as  chief  investigator  for  the  State's  attorney." 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  some  new^spaperman.  I  can't  be  responsible 
for  that.  Nobody  at  the  crime  commission  ever  told  Mr.  Courtney  or 
Mr.  Touhy  or  Mr.  Boyle  that  they  ever  opposed  my  being  appointed 
to  that  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  National  City  Lime? 
Do  you  know  Tim  Manning  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  there  are  the  Fitzgerald  boys.  I  think  I  met  them 
with  Dan  Rice.  I  think  we  w^ere  over  at  their  office  and  had  lunch 
together.  I  think  they  were  talking  about  buying  some  San  Fran- 
cisco services  or  something  else.  Incidentally,  I  got  quite  a  loss  on 
that,  too.     I  think  it  cost  me  21.     I  think  it  is  down  8  or  9. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  has  been  in  trouble  ? 

The  Chairman.  Later  on,  Captain  Gilbert,  we  would  like  to  do  this. 
I  know  you  are  busy  now.  The  committee  is  going  to  leave  tomorrow 
night.  Later  on,  we  would  like  to  have  someone  of  the  staff  sit  down 
and  go  over  all  these  things  with  you  and  also  more  information  about 
the  crime  situation  here  in  the  city,  detailed  information  about  your 
transactions  with  various  and  sundry  people.  Would  that  be  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  will  cooperate  with  you  100  percent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  without  the  committee  being  here.  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mv.  White  or  Mr.  Kiley  or  somebody  will  interview  you. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  will  be  fine.     I  will  cooperate  100  percent. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:50  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  8  p.  m. 
the  same  day.) 
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EVENING  SESSION 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  8  p.  m.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

FURTHER    TESTIMONY    OF    JOSEPH    CHARLES    FUSCO,    STEVENS 
HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Fusco,  will  you  tell  lis  all  about  Gold  Seal  liquor  ? 

]Mr.  Fusco.  I  tell  you  how  far  we  got.  We  got  to  where  I  became 
associated  with  the  company  in  some  stock.     I  think  that  was  in  1942, 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  first  stock  purchase. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.  I  purchased  some  stock  from  1942  on  up  to  date, 
and  I  have  3,100  and  some  shares.     Is  that  right,  Mr.  Kobinson  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  didn't  bring  my  copy  with  me,  because  I  didn't  think 
it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  stay  with  your  stock  purchases.  As  I  get  it,  the 
net  income  of  Gold  Seaf  for  1949  was  something  like  $309,000. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  that  is  about  right. 

Mr,  Halley.  Which  would  make  the  net  worth  of  the  going  concern 
well  over  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No ;  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  went  back  to  the  office  from 
here,  and  I  think  at  the  end  of  our  last  fiscal  year  it  was  $2,200,000^ 
and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Kembrant. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  $2,200,000  in  terms  of  concrete  assets, 
inventory  ? 

jSIr.  Fusco.  The  book  value.  It  is  just  the  book  value.  Add  what- 
ever the  building  is  worth,  depreciated  down  to,  plus  our  equipment 
and  stock  and  everything  else. 

]Mr.  Halley.  When  you  first  went  with  Gold  Seal,  that  was  m  1935  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  1935-36. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  their  business?  What  was  the  nature  of 
their  business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  tell  you.  Gold  Seal  had  a  liquor  store,  wholesale  and 
retail  liquor  store  atX'lark  and  Van  Buren.  They  were  doing  practi- 
cally a  retail  business  with  a  very  small  wholesale  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  they  getting  their  liquor  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  were  buying  it  from  various  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see.  They  didn't  have  any  distributorships  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

]Mr.  Fusco.  Xo.  When  I  went  in  and  went  to  work  for  Gold  Seal,  I 
figured  well,  the  only  thing  that  was  to  do  was  to  try  to  get  some  lines 
direct.  I  went  in  to  various  distillers  and  told  them  who  I  was  in 
talking  for  and  everything  else,  and  they  said,  "Well,  we  can't  take  a 
retail  store  and  put  them  on  direct  as  a  wholesaler.  Why  don't  you 
take  your  wholesale  business  and  put  it  in  a  separate  category  from 
the  retail  business,  and  then  we  legitimately  could  put  you  on  as  a 
wholesaler.  If  not,  we  would  have  every  retailer  in  the  city  wanting 
to  buy  at  the  wholesale  prices,"  which  we  did.  We  moved  our  whole- 
sale business  away  from  the  retail  store  and  went  into  a  building  over 
on  Congress  and  Wells.  From  then  on,  the  first  line  I  think  that  I 
could  get  was  Schenley. 

:\rr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  that?  Whom  did  you  negotiate 
with  ^ 
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Mr.  Fusco.  I  went  in  to  see  a  company  liere  called  the  Oscar  Nelson 
Co.,  and  Lon  Golan,  I  think,  was  with  Oscar  Nelson  Co.  I  think 
it  was  Oscar  Nelson.  It  was  Nelson.  I  am  pretty  snre.  They  were 
the  distributors  here  for  Schenley.     They  put  me  on  as  a  subjobber. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  Avhich  line  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  On  their  lines. 

Mr.  Halley.  Schenley  has  three  dift'erent  lines. 

Mr.  Fusco.  At  that  time  they  didn't  have  three.  They  had  Golden 
Wedding;  they  had  Quaker.  It  was  one  line.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  Schenley  or  Feathers  or  anything  else  you  see. 

Mr.  PIalley.  What  were  you  able  to  sell  them  on  to  get  this  sub- 
distributorship? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Just  that  I  knew  my  way  around  town  and  I  thought 
I  could  do  a  job  for  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  knowing  your  "wa}"  around 
town"  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  had  been  in  Chicago  all  my  life,  born  and  raised  here. 
I  knew  a  lot  of  saloonkeepers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  your  beer  experience  considered  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Possibly.  I  had  made  a  lot  of  friends  all  my  life. 
I  never  made  any  enemies. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  had  you  sold  beer,  for  instance?  Tavern 
owners  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Different  tavern  owners,  yes.  I  still  had  the  experience 
of  being  with  the  Drexel  Beverage  Distributing  Co.,  which  was 
handling  whisky,  you  see,  and  I  had  started  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
accounts  from  the  Drexel  Beverage.  When  Drexel  Beverage  went 
out  of  business,  natui'ally,  I  had  an  entry  into  accounts;  so  maybe 
they  thought  I  was  valuable  to  them  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  the  man  who  got  the  Schenley  distributor- 
ship ? 

Mr.  Ft'sco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  from  whom  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  Lou  Golan. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  spell  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  G-o-l-a-n. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  who  were  your  associates  in  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  working  for  Gold  Seal.  The  owners  were  Louis 
Alpern,  William  Gamble,  Marion  Hicks  and,  I  think,  Mrs.  Sheer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  was  working  for  them  of  your  old  associates  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  one  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  there  alone  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then,  after  you  got  that  subdistributorship,  what 
was  the  next  step  forward? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  next  step  forward,  I  think 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  you  got  the  subdistributorship  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  possibly  1935  or  1936. 

I  think  the  next  step  after  that  I  went  to — I  think  I  went  to  New 
York  and  I  went  to  Seagram's.  I  thiiik  I  talked  to  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Vic  Fischel.    I  went  to  him  and  tried  to  aet  the  line.    At  that 
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time  thev  didn't  mean  too  much  here  because  tlie  Brock  lines,  the 
owners  of  Seagram's,  had  been  here  in  Chicao-o.  She  had  been  in  to  see 
me  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  time  I  didn't  think  that  their  line  meant  any- 
thing because  they  had  just  come  out  with  5  Crown  and  7  Crown, 
blended  whiskies.*  Chicago  was  never  known  —  it  was  always  a 
straight-whisky  market.  As  we  were  going  along  I  thought  possibly 
we  had  a  place* in  the  field  for  their  market,  and  I  think  that  through 
Vic  Fischel  he  made  arrangements  with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mc- 
Quacle,  who  was  in  charge  of  Chicago,  and  they  had  an  office  I  think 
in  the  Civic  Opera  Building.  They  gave  us  a  truck  load  of  whisky 
or  so  a  week. 

From  one  brand,  it  went  to  another  brand. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  carry  today?  A\'hat  distributorships 
have  vou  today? 

Mr".  Fusco.  We  have  the  Xational  Distillers :  we  have  Schenley ;  we 
have  Glenmore ;  we  have  Seagram's :  we  have  Yellowstone,  and  we  have 
ill  the  gin  business  Gordon's  gin.  We  have  Haig  &  Haig  Five-Star. 
We  have  King  William. 

The  Chairman.  Who  manufactures  Haig  &  Haig? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Haig  &  Haig,  King  William,  and  Hai^  &  Haig  Pinch 
and  Gordon's  is  all  distributed  in  United  States  by  Reinfeld. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  make  your  contract  with  Reinfeld  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let's  see  what  else  he  has  now. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Before  Reinfeld,  we  were  doing  business  with  Kennedy, 
who  owMied — his  company  was  called — it  will  come  to  me.  They  sold 
out  to  Reinfeld,  and  Reinfeld  bought  out  Kennedy's  company.  As  we 
oame  into — they  took  us  over  because  we  were  one  of  the  distributors. 

Mr.  Halley!  Did  you  know  Reinfeld  during  the  days  before  1932  ? 

]Mr.  Fusco.  Xo.  The  first  time  I  met  Reinfeld  was  when  he  was  at 
Brown  Vitners,  one  of  the  other  lines  we  had.  They  had  Wohlson, 
White  Horse.  Cointreau.  Remy  Martin,  Piper  Heidsieck  champagne. 
We  were  one  of  their  distributors.  Then  they  sold  out  to  Seagram's 
and  they  were  out  of  business.  Then  they  went  b^ick  in  and  bought 
Somerset.  Somerset  was  Kennedy's  company.  You  see,  when  they 
bought  Somerset,  Kennedy's  company,  we  were  distributor  for  Ken- 
nedy.   Automatically  they  left  us  on  as  a  distributor  for  Reinfeld. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  beers  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  have  Heineken  imported  beer. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  only  beer  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  As  far  as  Gold  Seal,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Heineken.    That  is  a  Holland  imported  beer. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  Gold  Seal  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  get  all  the  whisky  accounts  in  this. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  we  all  your  whisky  distributorships? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  these  exclusive  for  the  Chicago  territory? 

Mr.  Fusco.  X^o,  sir.  To  start  off  with,  we  have  Schenley  Black 
Label.  There  is  a  dual  set-up  in  Chicago.  It  is  Gold  Seal  and  either 
McKesson-Robbins,  vou  want  to  call  them;  that  is  who  it  is,  that  owns 
McKesson-Robbins.  "  ]\[cKesson-Robbins  and  Gold  Seal  have  a  dual 
set-up  for  Cook  County  on  Schenley,  Black  Label,  Old  Stag.  We 
have  Cascade  exclusive' from  Schenley.  We  have  Schenley  gin  on  a 
dual. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  is  that,  the  old 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  old  Schenley.  Cream  of  Kentuck}^  we  have  ex- 
clusive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  distillery  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Schenley,  Cream  of  Kentucky.  That  is  Schenley. 
That  is  the  brands  that  we  have  from  Schenley  on  the  whisky.  Then 
Ave  have  their  Dore's  White  Label,  the  Scotch.  I  will  say  that  we  are- 
one  of  four  or  five  distributors  on  that  set-up.  We  have  Canadian 
whisky  from  Schenley  called  McNaughton's.  That  is  either  four  or 
five  set-up.  That  is  the  import  division.  We  have  the  Dubonnet 
cordials,  owned  by  Schenle,y.  which  is  a  four  or  tive  set-up.  We  have 
Coronet  brandy.  I  think  that  is  a  dual  step-up  with  McKesson  and 
Gold  Seal.  We  have  Old  Tart  cognac,  which  is  a  four  or  five  set-up. 
That  is  the  import  division.  We  have  Bertolli  chianti,  which  is  a  four 
or  five  set-up.    We  have  Remy  Martin  cordials. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  sum  it  up,  j'ou  have  some  on  an  exclusive  and  some 
you  share  with  McKesson. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  rig-ht. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  I  presume  McKesson  has  some  exclusively;  is- 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right.  In  the  import  division  there  are  about 
four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  This  McKesson-Eobbins,  they  are  not  in  the 
whisky  business  under  that  name;  are  they? 

Mr.  Fusco.  In  Chicago  they  have  changed  their  McKesson-Robbins 
Co.  to  Crescent,  and  about  4  or  5  years  ago  they  bought  the  Pioneer 
Atlas  Distributing  Co.  So  they  own  two  companies  here,  but  they 
don't  operate  them  now.  The}'  did  operate  up  until  about  a  year  ago — 
one  of  them  under  the  name  of  ISIcKesson  and  one  of  them  by  the 
name  of  Pioneer  Atlas.  One  of  them  was  operated  under  the  name  of 
Pioneer  Atlas  and  the  other  is  operated  under  the  name  of  Crescent. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Where  do  you  stand  on  Seagram's? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  Seagram's  we  get  only  a  truckload  of  Seagram's 
a  month.  W^e  had  a  set-up  in  there  with  Seagram's.  We  were  one 
of  their  distributors,  and.  during  the  war  Schenley  came  along  and 
Avanted  us  to  take  their  line  on.  I  said :  "Well,  after  all  we  have  a 
set-up  here  with  Seagram's  and  Ave  are  getting  around  25  or  28 
hundred  cases  of  Seagram's  a  month.  I  don't  think  that  I  want  to 
make  a  change."  They  said :  "Well,  Ave  could  make  a  very  interesting 
deal."  The  simple  reason  I  didn't  haA^e  Schenley  at  that  time  was 
because  they  came  in  here  and  made  an  exclusive  deal  2  years  prior  to 
that  and  left  us  out  in  the  cold.  Just  overnight  they  just  took  the 
line  aAvay  from  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  they  give  it  to — you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  gave  it  to  Products  Corp.,  I  think  it  was,  which 
Lou  Golan  opened  up  exclusive.  He  did  a  very  bad  job  on- it,  and  I 
think  Seagram's  took  it  back,  and  then  they  Avanted  to  get  back  into- 
our  house  again. 

Mr.  Halley.  Seagram's  or  Schenley? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Schenley  Avanted  to  get  back  in  our  house,  and  I  Avouldn't 
talk  to  them.  I  told  them,  after  all  the  years  that  I  gaA'e  them  and 
handled  their  whisky  for  25  and  30  cents  a  case  and  knocked  our 
brains  out  for  many  years,  that  overnight  they  put  us  practically  out 
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of  business.  Seagram's  was  good  enough  to  take  us  on  after  they 
threw  us  out,  let  us  stay  in  business,  and  Schenley  is  back  now  trying 
to  get  into  our  door. 

I  said,  "What  is  your  deal?''  ,. 

They  said,  ''Well  we  will  give  vou  al)out  S.OOO  cases  a  month.  ' 
This  was  at  the  break  of  tlie  war.    I  think  it  was  around  1944:  or 

1945.  •       .     1     . 

So  I  went  to  Seagram's  and  said,  "What  are  you  gomg  to  do  lor 
me?  Here  you  guys  are  giving  me  2,:>00  or  2,500  cases.  I  have  a 
chance  to  get  9,000.'"'  .  ,        i 

He  said,  "Don't  take  it  because  after  all  they  are  trying  to  break  our 
set-up  all  over  the  country." 

I  said,  "Listen,  we  are  in  business  to  try  to  make  a  buck  and  try  to 
:Stay  in  business.  AVe  can't  stay  in  business  with  no  2,300  or  2,500 
•cases.  Either  you  are  going  to  give  us  more  whisky  or  we  are  going 
to  take  on  Schenlev." 

He  said,  "If  you  do,  I  have  to  take  you  off  the  line- 

I  said,  "I  will  take  my  chances."  ^     ^     .  . 

So  I  went  back  to  Schenley.  and  I  said,  "Well,  you  made  a  deal  with 
me  for  8,000  cases,  and  I  lost  2,500  cases  of  ^Schenley.  What  are  you 
^oing  to  do  for  me  ?    You  have  to  replace  it." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  lost  2,500  Seagram's. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right.     So  I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 

forme?"  ,        p  o  '   » 

He  said,  "We  are  going  to  replace  what  you  lost  from  Seagram  s. 

I  said,  "O.  K.,  then,  that  is  10.500  cases  a  month  I  get." 

They  said.  "That  is  right." 

So,  on  account  of  me  and  Vic  Fischel  going  back  for  many  years, 
he  didn't  shut  me  out.  He  left  one  truckload  a  month  in  there.  So 
I  keep  telling  them  every  now  and  then.  "Listen.  Red,  either  take 
your  foot  out'of  my  door  or  come  all  the  way  in.  Which  one  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

Iirother  words,  he  was  trying  to  keep  me  in  case  I  ever  wanted  to 

come  in.  ,  .  ^  ?, 

I  said,  "You  are  not  fair.    Either  give  me  something  or  stay  out- 

I  got  as  high  as  12  or  15  thousand  cases  of  Schenley,  and  that  is 
how  we  happened  to  build  our  business. 

Mv.  Hallfa-.  Let's  get  on  now.    How  about  National  Distillers? 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  cases  is  one  truckload  a  month? 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  get  I  thiiik  300  cases  of  Seven  Crown  and  100 
cases  of  VO.  The/have  never  changed  that  for  many,  many  years. 
They  never  give  usa  1)ottle  more  or  a  bottle  less. 

The  CHAiR:^rAX.  You  get  about  12,000  a  month  from  Scheiiley's? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  when  it  was  scarce,  we  got  12,000. 

The  Chairmax.  What  do  you  get  now  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Now  we  can  get  all  we  want.  We  can  buy  all  we  want. 
I  just  got  through  giving  them  an  order  2  months  ago  for  about  $4,- 
000,000,  one  order. 

The  Chairmax.  I  know,  but  how  many  cases  do  you  get  on  an 
average  a  month  now  ?  .  , .     . 

Mr.  Fusco.  All  we  can  sell,  15,  20,  25  thousand.  There  is  no  limit 
now.  We  can  purchase  whatever  we  want.  Here  about  3  months  ago 
there  was  a  little  scarcity,  and  they  came  in  and  said,  "We  don't  know 
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where  we  are  froin^'  to  be.  Glass  is  scarce.  There  ma}-  be  a  war. 
Wliat  do  you  think  yon  onght  to  do  ?" 

I  said,  "What  do  you  tliink  my  credit  is  worth  ?■' 

They  said,  "As  hjng  as  you  give  us  your  word,  your  credit  is  un- 
limited."' 

I  said,  "O.  K."  So  I  gave  them  an  order,  I  think,  for  around  3i/o 
million  dollars.  They  said,  "You  have  to  take  it  all  in  by  the  1st  of 
August." 

I  said,  "Just  send  it,  and  we  will  make  room  for  it.'' 

They  shipped  it  to  us. 

On  National  Distillers,  we  were  a  jobber  of  National  Distillers  I 
would  say  1936,  1937.  We  had  their  full  line.  We  merged  with 
Famous,  I  think,  in  1941  or  1942.  and  they  had  an  exclusive  brand 
called  Sunnybrook.  So  we  got  exclusive  on  Sunnybrook  for  Cook 
County,  Dupage  County,  Lake  Count}^  We  have  about  five  or  six 
counties. 

We  have  Grand-dad  from  National  Distillers  on  a  dual,  two  set-up. 

Mv.  Halley.  Who  has  the  other? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Grand-dad?    Moran  &  Bros. 

Mr.  Halley,  Are  you  the  outstanding  dealer  in  Chicago  today? 

Mr.  Fusco,  I  would  say  we  were  No.  1 :  yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  terms  of  quantity  I 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes ;  in  sales  volume.     I  would  say  we  are  No.  1 ;  ^-es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  National  Distillers. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  National  Distillers  on  their  whisky  we  have 
Sunnybrook  exclusive.  We  are  one  of  two  on  Grand-dad.  I  think 
they  have  five  jobbers  in  the  city  and  we  are  one  of  five  on  Gilbey's 
DuBoucliett  cordial,  we  are  one  of  five  on  Gilbey's  Gin.  we  are  one  of 
five  in  Monnet  Cognac.  I  think  that  is  about  all  the  brands  we  have 
from  them. 

That  is  about  our  set-up  with  National  Distillers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  other  major  distributorship? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Glenmore. 

Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  have  Glenmore.  I  would  say  that  Glenmore  must 
have  10  or  12  jobbers  in  this  city.  We  are  one  of  10  or  12  jobbers. 
They  have  Kentucky  Tavern 

The  Chairman.  You  are  exclusive  on  Kentucky  Tavern? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  We  are  one  of  10  or  12.  Old  Thompson.  We 
are  one  of  10  or  12.  And  we  are  one  of  10  or  12  on  Glenmore.  They 
have  three  labels. 

Then  we  have  whisky  that  is  owned  by  Glenmore  which  is  called 
Yellowstone.  That  is  a  separate  distillery,  but  the  major  company 
is  Glenmore.  We  have  the  exclusive  on  that.  We  have  a  bulk  contract. 
I  think  we  took  that  bulk  contract  on  this  1945.  We  get  various — 
during  the  war  days  we  used  to  get  50  barrels.  20  barrels,  19  barrels, 
100  barrels.  The  contract  was  for  100  barrels  a  month  whenever  they 
could  give  it  to  us.  If  they  got  a  grain  quota  which  was  big  enough 
to  give  us  100  barrels,  they  did,  and  if  not,  they  gave  us  whatever  they 
could,  our  proportionate  share.  But  we  have  been  getting  100  barrels 
a  month  for  the  last  I  would  say  2  or  3  years.  So  we  bottled  that  as 
it  comes  due  4  years  old,  we  bottle  and  bond  it.  So  that  is  an  exclu- 
sive brand  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  a  rectifier  in  that  case  ? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  No.    They  bottle  it  for  us.    We  iire  not  a  rectifier.    They 

bottle  it.  ^  -n.-,         J.^ 

We  only  own  the  bulk  whisky.  We  send  our  certificates  down  there 
and  they  diarge  us  so  much  for  bottling,  and  that  is  the  way  we  get 

Then  we  haye  yarious  Scotches  like  I  said.  We  haye  the  Reinfeld 
line  which  consists  of  Pinch,  Fiye  Star.  We  haye  King  Williams 
exclusiye. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  yourself  in  with  Reinfeld? 

Mr.  Frsco.  From  Somerset  they  just  transferred  us  oyer  when  they 
bought  the  company.  They  just  took  us  in.  I  guess  they  thought 
we  were  a  pretty  good  distributor,  so  they  kept  us  on. 

Mr.  Halley.' Is  that  the  entire  set-up  now  on  Gold  Seal? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  the  entire  set-up  on  Gold  Seal  i 

:Mr.  Frsco.  You  mean  are  those  the  only  brands  ? 

JSlr.  Halley.  No. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Xo;  we  haye  other  brands. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  those  are  the  major  ones? 

:\rr.  Fusco.  The  others  are  Scotches  like  Ambassador,  White  Horse, 
and  stuff  like  that. 

:Mr.  Halley.  Is  Alpern  still  a  major  stockholder? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Alpern  hasn't  been  with  the  company  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  he  leaye '( 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  he  left  maybe  in  1943  or  something. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  ? 

]Mr.  Fusco.  Louis  Alpern. 

:Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  an  old  bootlegger  in  the  prohibition  days? 

]\Ir.  Fusco.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  prohibition  arrest,  didn't  he? 

:^rr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  The  first  I  met  him 
I  belieye  was  before  he  started  the  store.  I  would  say  it  would  be 
in  January  of  1934. 

^h.  Halley.  You  neyer  met  him  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Kaplan  is  still  with  the  company,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  an  old-time  bootlegger? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  he  was  an  old-time  bootlegger, 
but  I  understand  at  one  time  he  had  a  record  or  something. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  associated  with  Capone  and  Johnnie  Torrio, 
wasn't,  he? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir;  he  was  neyer  associated  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  first  meet  Kaplan? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  haye  known  Kaplan  for  maybe  25  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  know  him  to  be  a  friend  of  Capone's? 
:Mr.  Fusco.  No;  I  don't  think  he  eyer  was.    I  don't  think  the  man 
knew  Capone. 

Mr.  Hallf;y.  He  certainly  had  a  prohibition  yiolation. 
Mr.  Fusco.  I  mean,  eyerybody  who  had  a  prohibition  yiolation 
didn't  mean  he  knew  Capone. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  must  haye  been  a  serious  one.  He  actually  went  to 
jail  for  it.    That  is  unusual. 
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Mr.  Fusco.  No;  I  don't  tliink  it  was.     He  was  in  a  different  State, 
"wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1925  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  it  M^as  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Halley,  Was  it  in  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  far  off. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  work  with  Torrio  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr,  Fusco.  I  am  pretty  positive. 

Mr.  Halley,  With  Ca'pone  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  meet  Kaplan  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  met  Kaplan,  I  think,  around  the  Midnight  Frolics 
many,  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Lou  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  since  1933,  when  he  was  working  around  get- 
ting his  brewery  ready. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     1  knew  of  him,  but  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Kaplan  was  convicted  of  a  black-market  charoe  in 
1944,  wasn't  he?  ^ 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  read  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  liquor  black-market  charge.  Did  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  some  outside  transaction? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  could  have  been.  It  wasn't  Gold  Seal.  I  am  posi- 
tive about  Gold  Seal.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  officer  with  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     He  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  does  he  own  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Twelve  or  fifteen  percent,  or  something. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  also  with  you  in  Cornell,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  Cornell  ?     Will  you  tell  us  about  it  ? 

Mr,  Fusco.  Cornell  is  a  distributing  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  Also  a  liquor-distributing  company  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  they  handle  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  handle  all  the  brands  that  we  handle. 

Mr,  Halley,  Why  do  you  have  a  separate  business  ? 

Mr  Fusco.  Possibly  we  did  that  for  taxes,  made  a  partnership 
out  of  it,  '- 

^  ^^r,  Halley    What  do  you  do,  just  split  up  the  business  between 
Gold  heal  and  Cornell? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  have  a  certain  section  of  the  city  which  gives  them 
better  distribution  for  the  distillers.  You  see,  after  all  all  the  dis- 
tillers are  interested  in  is  distribution.  The  only  way  you  can  oive 
them  distribution  is  that  you-  have  to  be  able  to  go  into  every  ifttle 
tavern  and  sell  one  or  two  or  three  bottles,  whatever  the  man  wants. 
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That  is  distribution.  When  you  give  a  distiller  distribution,  that  is 
what  he  wants.     Of  course,  he  wants  a  little  volume  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  do  you  want  to  talk  about  next? 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  business?  Let's  stay  right  in  the  Gold  Seal  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Halley.  Maybe  we  had  better  get  back  to  Gold  Seal  anyhow. 
What  kind  of  deal  did  you  have  with  Wliitely  ? 

Mr.  Frsco.  Whitely.     I  was  distributor. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  deal  with  on  that? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Irving  Haini. 

Mr.  Halley.  Phil  Kastel  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     Irving  Haim. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Phil  Kastel  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  had  met  hiuL  I  never  had  no  business  dealings  with 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  part  of  Whitely's,  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  the  wav,  do  you  know  Zwillman? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Longie  Zwillman. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Xo.     I  know  who  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  who  I  mean? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  have  never  met  him : 

Mr  Fusco.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  Whitely's  hadn't  you  heard  that  Phil  Kastel  and 
Frank  Costello  had  an  interest  in  Whitely's? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  never  heard  about  Frank  Costello  having  an  interest 
in  there,  but  in  a  roundabout  way  I  heard  about  Phil,  but  not  Frank 
Costello. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Kastel? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Maybe  15  years,  possibly. 

Mr.  Halley,  Where  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  Fusco,  I  think  around  Xew  York, 

Mr,  Halley',  Did  you  live  in  Xew  York  at  the  time  ? 

Mr,  Fusco.  Xo,  sir.     I  never  lived  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  visit  there  frequently? 

Mr  Fusco.  Sure. 

Mr  Halley.  What  deal  did  you  have  on  Whitely's  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  distributor. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  what  products  ? 

Mr,  Fusco,  King's  Ransom  and  House  of  Lords  and  AMiitely's 
Liqueur, 

Mr,  Halley.  Did  you  have  a  deal  for  Whitely's  whereby  you  paid 
some  money  to  the  O.  D.  Jennings  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Wlio? 

Mr.  Halley.  O.  D,  Jennings  Co, 

Mr,  FtTSco,  Xo.     I  never  heard  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  pay  your  bills  to  O.  D.  Jennings  instead 
of  paying  it  directly  to  Alliance  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  we  did,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  on  our  books.  That 
I  wouldn't  know. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  the  reason  for  that  that  Kastel  owed  Jennings 
some  money  for  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Jennings  took  the  liqnor  for  security? 
Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  "No,"  but  there  is  a  record  on  it.  Do  you 
remember  it  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ftjsco.  I  wnll  say  this  to  you,  that  any  record  where  we  paid, 
Gold  Seal  has  it.  I  would  say  right  now,  I  am  positive  tliat  Gold  Seal 
never  paid  anybody  for  any  liquor  only  they  purchased  the  liquor 
from.  That  I  am  positive  of.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  Gold  Seal. 
I  defy  any  liquor  company  in  the  United  States  has  run  a  company  any 
cleaner  than  Gold  Seal,  for  the  simple  reason  tiiat  Joe  Fusco  is  con- 
nected with  that  company.  I  want  you  to  know  that.  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  black  market,  Gold  Seal  never  diverted  one  case  of  whisky 
outside  of  their  customers,  and  Gold  Seal  or  anybody  connected  with 
Gold  Seal  never  received  1  penny  outside  of  tliat  That  is  why  maybe 
Gold  Seal  today  is  enjoying  a  nice  business  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  took  care  of  every  one  of  our  customers.  We  took  an  allocation, 
we  gave  everybody  an  allocation,  what  they  were  entitled  to  from  the 
purchases  prior  to  when  we  were  on  allocation.  In  other  words,  if 
.we  were  getting  10,000  cases  from  the  distiller  ]n-ior  to  the  war  and 
they  gave  us  4,  and  that  means  we  were  cut  a  certain  percentage,  any 
customer  down  tlie  line  was  cut  that  much,  and  he  got  his  allocation 
everv  month. 

That  is  the  way  we  run  that  business,  and  I  want  you  and  the  whole 
body  here  to  go  to  Gold  Seal  and  check  those  books.  I  mean  I  really 
want  that.  I  tell  you  the  reason  wiiy  I  am  here  and  I  am  tickled  to 
death  to  be  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  mtiybe  once  and  for  all 
everybody  concerned  with  the  Government— I  don't  care  about  John 
Doe  public  because  he  doesn't  mean  nothing  to  me — are  satisfied  that 
we  are  running  that  business  one  million  and  one  percent  on  the  up 
and  up.  I  would  like  you  to  go  in  there  and  I  mean  turn  those  books 
inside  out,  really  go  in  there  and  give  it  a  good  cleaning,  to  see  if 
you  can  find  anything.  By  God,  if  you  can  find  anything,  you  can  say 
to  me,  "Fusco,  we  want  you  to  step  out  of  there,"  and  I  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  step  out  of  there  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^as  there  some  problem  prior  to  1942  about  the  Alco- 
hol Tax  Unit  objecting  to  Gold  Seal's  having  a  license  if  you  had 
any  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  told  vou  that.  It  was  around  1939  or  1940.  I  stated 
that  here  before,  that  the  Government  through  Yellow-by's  office  at 
one  time  stated  that  we  were  in  violation  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  company  did  not  notify  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  at  the  time  that  I 
became  in  charge.  I  never  became  in  charge.  So  there  was  never  a 
violation. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  problem  ?  Wasn't  the  problem  not  so 
much  a  technical  violation  of  that  kind,  but  rather  that  you  were 
supposed  to  have  a  bad  record  during  prohibition  days  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  sorry,  I  don't  have  a  bad  record. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  didn't  say  you  did.  I  say  wasn't  that  what  they 
were  worrying  about  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  My  record  hasn't  changed  any  different  today  than  it  did 
at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Your  record  will  stand  for  itself,  but  isn't  that  what 
they  were  worried  about? 

Mr.  P'usco.  No.  The  only  thing  is  that  they  thought  I  was  an  un- 
disclosed partner. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  thought  the  reason  you  were  undisclosed  was 
that  your  record  was  such  that  their  license  would  be  revoked  if  you 
were  disclosed.     Isn't  that  the  whole  point  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  what  their  theory  was,  but  I  am  just  tell- 
ing you  that  at  the  time  they  thought  I  was  in  control  and  that  we 
did  not  notify  them  that  I  became  the  manager. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  William  H.  Tate? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  he  represent  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  represented  Gold  Seal  this  time  that  we  had  this 
hearing.     He  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  John  Law. 

Mr.  Halley.  Both  represented  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  represented  Gold  Seal  as  the  attorneys  for  Gold 
Seal  and  possibly  me,  and  that  is  when  we  had  a  hearing  here  in 
Chicago.  I  think  there  was  a  fellow  here  by  the  name  of  Judge 
Alexander,  who  was  the  hearing  officer.  He  came  here.  We  had  a 
couple  of  hearings  here.     Then  w^e  had  a  hearing  in  W^ashington 

Mr.  Halley.  Immediately  prior  to  their  representing  you,  hadn't 
they  both  worked  for  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  that  they  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  they  worked  for  them,  that  is 
all  I  know.  I  tell  the  truth,  the  first  time  I  ever  met  them  was — no, 
I  think  they  were  in  once  investigating,  and  after  that  they  had  left 
they  went  into  the  law  business.  That  is  when  we  hired  them,  pos- 
sibh^  a  year  or  so  later,  as  our  attornej^s. 

John  Law  is  dead  now.  William  Tate  has  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton now.     I  don't  think  he  has  one  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  the  "ice  sheets"  that  Gold  Seal  has  among 
its  records? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Ice  sheets?     Well,  now,  what  do  you  call  ice  sheets? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know.    What  do  you  call  them  ?    I  am  asking. 

Mr,  Fi'sco.  I  will  tell  you  what  ice  sheets  are.  You  call  them  ice 
slieets.    We  call  them  breakage  and  samples. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  you  call  them  ice  sheets. 

]Mr.  Fusco.  That  means  breakage  and  samples. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  your  records  bear  the  words  "ice  sheets"?  I 
didn't  make  it  up. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No ;  I  don't  think  they  say  "ice  sheets."  It  can.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  should  look  them  over.  There  are  some 
records  that  say  "ice  sheets." 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  could  be  breakage  and  samples. 

jNIr.  Halley.  It  could  be  something  else.    It  could  be  donations.. 

Mr.  Fusco.  You  mean  of  whisky  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  said  samples  and  breakage. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  is  ice  in  the  parlance  of  the  trade,  shall  we  say? 
Mr.  Fusco.  i  would  say  that  ice  could  mean  a  lot  of  things. 
Mr.  Halley.  Ice  is  that  which  is  given  to  public  ofticials  tor  gratt, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  now 

Mr.  Haixey.  Isn't  that  the  parlance  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes ;  but  if  I  gave  a  man  a  case  of  wliisky  I  wouldn  t 

give  it  to  him  for  graft.  ,      .    .    t    .1    ^  i  9 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  do  you  call  these  ice  sheets?    Is  that  humor  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  ^  /^  n  c     1 9 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Is  it  somebody  being  funny  down  at  Ixold  heal? 

Mr".  Fusco.  Possibly.  But  I  know  that  we  have  a  sample  sheet, 
that  we  have  a  breakage  sheet.  ,        ^t  5 

Mr  Halley.  Do  you  give  a  lot  of  samples  of  liquor  away  i 

Mr  Fusco.  Well,' I  would  say  that  salesmen  come  m  periodically, 
and  they  want  a  bottle  for  this  guy  or  they  come  in  with  a  broken 
bottle  from  this  clerk.  He  thinks  this  barkeeper  will  do  him  a  little 
good.    He  promised  him  a  bottle  for  his  birthday.    I  would  saj  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  on  your  regular  Christmas  list  for  Gold  beaH 
Do  you  give  anything  to  politicians? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  gave  a  lot  of  people  whisky. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  mean ,  ni    •  i. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  do  you  give  away  every  L^lirist- 

mas  ° 

Mr  Fusco.  I  don't  think  I  give  too  many,  mavbe  20  or  25  cases. 

Mr  HvLLEY.  Do  you  give  any  to  any  members  of  the  police  torce? 

Mr  Fusco.  I  don't  think  so.     I  don't  know  whether  we  do  or  not. 

Mr'.  Halley.  Who  do  you  give  them  to  (  Let's  have  the  names  ot  the 
people  who  receive  liquor  from  you  for  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  you  were  in  Chicago  maybe  I  would  send  you  a  case, 

too. 

Mr.  Halley.  Maybe  I  would  return  it  to  you.  t    i     v 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know.     I  have  never  got  any  back.     1  don  t 

know.  ,  .  ,,^  ,  ,       .  1 

Mr  Halley.  Don't  duck  the  thing.  We  want  to  give  you  and  we 
have  given  you  a  full  opportunity  to  say  what  you  wanted  to  on  your 
behalf.  If  you  are  ashamed  of  it  say  so  and  we  will  treat  it  is  some- 
thing you  have  to  be  ashamed  of.  Otherwise,  just  tell  us  who  you 
giveliquor  to  and  why.     You  probably  liave  a  good  reason. 

Mr  Fusco.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  no  reason.     I  mean,  after 

all,  it  is  a  customary  thing  to  give  gifts.     I  give  a  lot  of^people  gifts. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  do  you  send  them  to?    1  ou  must  have  a  regular 

list  for  Christmas.  ^        1    •         t  1 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  may  buy  a  guy  a  couple  of  neckties,  i  may  buy  an- 
other guy  pajamas.     I  may  send  a  guy  whisky. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  last  2  years 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  may  send  a  box  of  fruits  or  something. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  you  may  do  is  of  absolutely  no  interest  to  the 
record  ot  this  committee.     What  you  did  do  is  of  interest.     Have 
you  given  a  gift  to  any  public  official  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  past 
2  years  ?     If  so.  to  whom  and  what  ? 
Mr.  Fusco.  And  why  ? 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  can  add  the  "why."  I  said  "Svhat."'  If  you  want 
to  add  "why" 

Mr.  Fusco.  No;  I  Avanted  to  find  out  whether  you  said  why  or  what. 
I  don't  tliink  I  want  to  answer  that,  frankly. 

Mr.  Haij.p:y.  1  will  ask  the  chairman  to  order  you  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairmax.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  know.  You  can  make  any 
explanation  about  it.  just  a  matter  of  friendship 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  is  nothing  else  but  friendship.  It  is  nothing  else  but 
friendship.  I  have  yet  to  give  anybody  anything  because  they  had 
done  something  for  me.  It  may  be  customary.  I  think  I  get  25  boxes 
of  fruit  that  I  send  to  people,  and  I  know  that  those  25  people  look 
for  that  case  of  fruit  every  Christmas  because  I  have  done  it  over  a 
matter  of  10  years.     Do  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  I  know  you  haven't  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  understand  that,  but  I  mean  I  can  tell  you  the  same 
thing,  like  maybe  I  send  a  certain  fellow  a  case  of  whisky  every  Christ- 
mas for  a  Christmas  present.  I  don't  send  him  that  case  of  whisky 
for  the  simple  reason  that  tomorrow  I  am  going  back  to  him  and  say, 
"Hey,  you  have  to  do  this  or  that  for  me." 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  having  a  nice  unacrimonious 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  want  to  cooperate  with  you  a  million  and  one  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Statements  of  fact.  There  is  a  question  on  the  floor, 
and  you  are  filibustering. 

The  Chairmax.  Suj^pose  you  tell  us  how  many  officials  you  give 
cases  of  whisky  to, 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  wouldn't  know  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  best  idea  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  wouldn't  know  offhand  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five,  fifty,  one  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  are  not  all  officials.  A  lot  of  them  are  just — I 
have  a  lot  of  friends  who  do  a  lot  for  me.  In  other  words,  if  I  have 
a  man — if  you  know  that  I  am  interested  in  Sunnybrook,  and  I  know 
that  you  walk  in  to  bars,  and  I  get  you  to  switch  from  some  other 
whisky  to  Sunnybrook  or  Schenley.  and  you  say,  "Jesus,  I  like  that 
whisky,  Joe,  I  am  drinking  it."  Maybe  at  Christmastime  you  will 
find  a  case  of  Sunnybrook  to  your  house.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
I  sent  him  the  case  of  whisky  because  I  wanted  the  fellow  to  do  some- 
thing for  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  gifts  have  you  given  in  the  last  2  years  to 
public  officials,  Mr.  Fusco? 

The  Chairman.  Something  bigger  than  a  box  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Or  what  ? 

Mr.  Halley,  Or  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  cases  or  several  cases, 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  even  a  half  case. 

The  Chairman.  Or  substantial  amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Why  don't  you  say  or  a  case  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  or  a  case  of  it.    Let's  take  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Fusco.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  many  cases  have  you  given  away,  not 
regarding  who  thev  have  been  given  to  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  I  give  away  25  or  40  cases  maybe  at  Christ- 
mastime. 
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Mr.  Halley.  To  various  public  officials  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Not  all  public  officials,  maybe  some  of  them.  What  the 
hell?  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  I  have  never  given  this  whisky 
with  any  intention  or  purpose  to  go  in  there  to  ask  for  a  favor  or  any- 
thing. Just  like  I  say  to  you,  if  I  know  that  you  are  a  bourbon 
drinker  or  a  scotch  drinker,  and  I  run  into  you  at  some  bar,  and  I 
think  I  have  a  new  scotch,  Ambassador  12  and  25,  and  I  want  you  to 
buy  it.    The  first  thing  I  hear  is  that  you  are  buying  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  don't  tell  us  about  the  whisky,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  how  many  television  sets  you  have  given  away  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  will  answer  that  one.     None. 

Mr.  Halley.  Seriously 

Mr.  Fusco.  This  is  the  God's  honest  truth.  I  have  never  given 
anybod}^  over  a  case  of  whisky,  and  it  has  never  been  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Shall  we  say  that  habitually  you  give  away  certain 
cases  of  whisky  to  various  people,  including  public  officials,  as 
Christmas  gifts;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  give  any  other  gifts  other  than  cases  of  whisky  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.     To  personal  friends. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  those  personal  friends  include  politicians  or  public 
officials  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  police  officers  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  I  mean,  I  tell  you  what  I  do.  If  you  want  to  say 
this.  I  have  maybe— everybody  in  the  district,  every  cop  in  the  dis- 
trict will  come  over  on  Christmas  time  and  I  will  give  him  a  bottle 
or  two  of  whisky.     You  know,  what  the  hoi  1. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  come  by  and  get  a  bottle? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Every  one  of  them  in  the  station  comes  in  and  gets  a 
bottle  or  two  of  whisky. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  some  come  around  twice  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  they  do,  what  the  hell  is  the  difference  ?  I  may  give 
away  7,  8.  or  10  cases  of  whisky.  They  are  around  the  place  at  night- 
time and  watch  the  place.  We  have  a  garage  Avith  trucks  in  there. 
There  are  11  trucks  and  a  safe.  jNIaybe  there  are  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  there.  They  cruise  around  there  at  nighttime  a 
little  bit.  But  they  never  come  there,  oidy  once,  on  Christmas  time. 
Then  you  give  a  lot  of  Avhisky  to  guys  who  drop  in  from  all  over. 
And  half  the  time  I  am  not  in  to  see  them.  As  far  as  the  fellows  in 
the  district,  yes,  I  give  them  a  bottle  or  two  of  whisky  every  Christmas. 

The  CiiArRMAN.  How  many  are  in  the  district? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  Christ,  200—250. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rocco,  Vito,  and  Frank  DeStefano? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  business  dealings  with  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  describe  the  business  dealings? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Rocco  and  Frankie  and  Vito  had  some  liquor  stores  out 
south,  and  I  met  them  the  first  time  I  met  them  I  think  was  in  1933 
or  1934.  I  met  them  through  their  dad.  They  had  a  liquor  store. 
The  liquor  store  was  called  United.     I  think  it  was  208  East  Fifty- 
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first  Street.  I  went  in  and  solicited  tliem  for  some  whisky,  and  I  asked 
the  old  man,  I  said,  "Mike,  how  far  do  vou  want  me  to  go  with  these 
kids?" 

He  said,  "Anything  you  give  them  I  will  back  it  up." 

I  have  done  business  with  them  up  until  I  think  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness today. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  had  any  other  dealings  with  the  DeStef  anos  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  With  Rocco  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  What^ 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  interested  him  in  the  brewery. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  brewery  ? 

Mr.  P'usco.  The  Bohemian  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  that,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Cassara? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  the  same  fellow  who  owns,  I  guess  or  owned  the 
Raleigh  Hotel  down  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  had  some  connection  with  it.  I  didn't  know  him 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  he  got  into  the  Woif  ord  Hotel  with  Augie  Pisano. 

Mr.  P^usco.  I  didn't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  same  Cassara ;  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  presume  it  is.  I  met  him  when  he  first  came  to 
Chicago,  which  I  think  was  around  1945. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  a  year  later  he  got  himself  shot ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  how  much  later  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  1946. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  when  it  happened. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  dealings  with  Cassara  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Cassara  when  he  first  came  to  Chicago  I  think  was  in 
1944,  he  was  working  for  Kennedy,  the  Somerset  Import  Co.  He 
was  their  representative  here.  He  used  to  call  on  the  trade  as  a 
missionary  man,  and  that  is  when  I  first  met  Tom  Cassara  in  Chicago. 
He  came  into  our  office  and  introduced  himself.  From  then  on  we 
knew  Tom  Cassara's  working  for  Somerset  in  Chicago.  Later  -on 
he  opened  a  company  here  called  the  Raleigh  Distributing  Co.  He 
became  one  of  the  distributors  with  us.  In  other  words,  he  came  in 
and  became  a  distributor  for  the  Somerset  line. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  your  relations  with  Ralph  Buglio? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand  where  we  had  Cassara.  Wliat 
is  his  relation  with  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  none  at  all.  No  relation  at  all  outside  of  when  he 
worked  with  Somerset,  but  when  he  left  Somerset  and  went  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  I  had  no  relations  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know.  INIaybe  1946.  I  don't  know  when  it  was, 
1945,1946.    It  was  before  he  was  shot. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  your  relations  with  Ralph  Buglio? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Xo  relations  outside  of  selling  him  a  little  beer. 

IMr.  Halley.  Isn't  he  in  with  the  DeStef  anos  ? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  think  he  was.    I  think  his  wife  was  interested  in 

the  store.  i      t-» 

Mr.  HALI.EY.  You  have  extended  quite  a  bit  of  credit  to  the  De- 
Stefanos,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tliey  are  good  friends  of  yours? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  Illinois  AVholesale  Liquor  Dealers  Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  is  an  association  here  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  back  as  a  member  now,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  back  as  a  member  % 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  out  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.    Tliey  threw  us  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Who  threw  you  out? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  association. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  association?  ' 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Threw  you  and  who  else  out  % 

Mr.  Fusco.  Our  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  they  throw  you  out  % 

Mr.  Fusco.  They'  had  a  strike  here  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  the 
salesmen.  They  locked  the  salesmen  out,  and  our  advice  from  our 
attorneys  was  that  we  would  be  in  violation  to  do  that,  so  we  agreed  not 
to  go  along  with  the  association.  We  went  along  with  the  union.  Be- 
cause we  didn't  go  along  with  the  association,  they  asked  us  to  resign 
from  the  association.  After  about  6  months  they  realized  that  we  were 
right  and  they  asked  us  to  go  back  and  we  didn't  want  to  go  back  in 
there.  We  stayed  out  for  about  14  or  15  months.  They  had  everybody 
in  the  United  States  trying  to  get  us  back  in  there.  So  to  our  sorrow 
we  went  back  in  there.  We  are  not  happy,  but  we  went  back  in  there. 
I  see  now  where  the  Supreme  Court — they  lost  their  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  they  have  to  pay  their  salesmen  for  all  the  time 
that  they  were  out.  We*^ continued  in  business  and  enjoyed  a  business 
-  while  everybody  was  on  strike. 

Mr.  Halley.' That  was  in  1948? 

Mr,  Fusco.  Yes,  a  couple  of  yeare  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  went  out,  did  Ingrassia  go  out? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Nobody  went  out  with  us. 

iVIr.  Halley.  Ingrassia  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Nobody  went  out  with  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  stayed  in  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  he  was  a  member  he  stayed  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  a  member,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  he  is  vice  president. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.     He  was  one  of  the  people  you  argued  with? 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  one  of  the  people  with  whom  you  were  having 
your  dispute. 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  had  nothing,  no  argument  with  anybody.     I  wasn't 
even  in  Chicago  when  it  happened. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  w  ere  you  ?  ,j 
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Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  in  Hot  Springs.  I  talked  to  my  partner.  He 
called  me  on  the  phone.  He  said,  "What  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
do?"  I  said,  ''As  long  as  the  association  wants  to  break  the  union  and 
jou  have  advice  from  your  attorneys,  from  labor  counsel,  whoever  it  is, 
that  they  think  you  shouldn't  go  with  them,  follow  their  orders.  Let's 
stay  in  business  and  mind  our  own  business."' 

I  said  to  him  on  top  of  it  I  want  you  to  resign.  That  was  the  only 
thing  he  didn't  do.  I  wanted  to  beat  them  to  the  punch.  I  wanted  to 
resign  and  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  firing  us  from  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  relations  with  Joe  O'Neill  during  this 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No  relations  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  in  Hot  Springs.     Before,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  the  discussions  ? 

Mr.  P'usco.  We  tried  to  settle  the  dispute  that  they  had.  They 
wanted  more  money,  and  we  tried  to  tell  Joe  he  couldn't  get  any  more 
money,  that  there  wasn't  room  for  it.  He  said,  "I  have  to  get  more 
money  for  my  men." 

I  said,  "Well,  do  the  best  you  can."  That  is  all.  I  went  away. 
I  went  to  Florida  and  went  to  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do,  just  try  to  walk  away  from  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Sure.  I  told  them  to  do  what  they  wanted.  If  they 
wanted  to  break  the  union  let  them  break  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  break,  though,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  We  enjoyed  nice  business.  We  were  alone.  We 
were  doing  all  right  when  everybody  was  striking. 

Mr,  Halley,  Abe  Kaplan,  you  say,  is  not  with  you  any  more? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  no.     He  is  the  one  who  is  with  you. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Alpern  is  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Does  Abe  Kaplan  also  have  the  Midwest  Liquor 
at  East  Chicago,  Ind.  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  in  that  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  you  or  any  of  your 
associates  have  used  intimidation  as  a  method  of  getting  business  in 
the  liquor  industry? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Positively  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  heard  charges  made  by  various  of  your 
'Competitors  that  you  have  used  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  heard  it  indirectly? 

Mr.  Fusco.  W^ell,  I  guess  from  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  going  around 
investigating,  and  they  found  otherwise. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  they  last  investigate? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  possibly  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  the  Fischettis? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  you  know  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  them  personally? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  I  have  met  tliem,  talked  to  them.     I  never  had  any 
dealings  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  visit  them  m  Florida  i 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  ever  visit  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo « 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  visited  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  he  visited  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  T\^io? 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  Levin. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.  •  i   ,  •     o 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  social  relations  with  him  i 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  business  relations? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  but  I  have  visited  Hymie,  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jpke  Guzik? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.  ,      .  i  i-       i,-  i-u 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  social  or  business  relationships  witu 

him?  .       ^ 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  I  see  him  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  see  him  about? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Just  wherever  I  happen  to  run  into  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Mickey  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.    I  have  never  seen  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  have  seen  him  in  a  cafe. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  cafe  ?  ,     ^i       -n 

Mr  Fusco.  I  think  it  was  here  in  Chicago,  the  Chez  l^aree. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  quite  a  hang-out,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr  Fusco.  Well,  there  is  only  one  cafe  m  Chicago  that  you  can 
say  is  a  cafe.  With  me  it  is  my  business.  I  am  m  all  these  places. 
Possibly  that  is  why  I  happen  to  enjoy  some  business  with  the  people. 
I  go  around.     I  put  in  15  or  16  hours  a  day  m  my  business,     i his  is  a 

personalized  business.  ,       ,      .  i    ^  ^-i,„  i;^„^^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  m  any  other  business  but  the  liquor 

business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  .  -,..•,    ^-      -u     •     .„? 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cigarette-distributing  business^ 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  -,    n  f 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  we  have  covered  all  your  corporationo, 

have  we '  i  i    ^ 

Mr  Fusco.  We  talked  about  them  prior.  The  Senator  there  asked 
me  some  questions  about— what  I  found  out  since  when  I  told  you  that 
the  worth  of  Gold  Seal  was  included  in  Rembrandt.  It  is  separate 
altogether,  but  it  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  ol  Gold  Seal. 

Uv.  Halley.  Who  is  in  Bohemian  now  besides  yourself  i    Who  are 

the  other  stockholders  ?  •     -r^     c^  -p 

Mr  Fusco.  There  is  Milton  Friedman.  There  is  De  Stetano, 
Gamble,  myself.  Bill  Hoffman,  Frank  Kaufman.    I  think  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  are  you  interested  in  your  oil  ventures? 

Mr.  P'usco.  Steelco. 

Mr.  Halley.    Who  is  Steelco  ?    That  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  company  called  the  Steelco  Co.  Jack  Steel  is  the 
president. 

.Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  home  in  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  sell  it?    In  1947? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.  I  was  down  there.  I  was  sick.  I  stayed  down 
there  about  6  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  live  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Since  I  sold  my  home  I  stay  at  the  Martinique  Hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  1  )o  you  know  Yiddie  Bloom  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yiddie  Bloom? 

Mr.  Halley.  Kid  Cann  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  From  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  met  him  there  at  the  Martinique  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  think  I  met  him  at  the  Martinique ;  no. 

Mj-.  Halley.  Do  you  do  any  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  I  met  him  around  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  had  no  business  relations  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  I  think  the  Ifist  time — I  think  when  I  saw  him  in 
Chicago  he  had  a  roller-skating  show  or  something.  That  was  4  or  5 
years  ago  or  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  an  interest  in 
the  ^Martinique  Hotel? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No;  I  don't.  All  I  know  there  is  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Cohen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  get  back  to  the  Gold  Seal  Co.,  you  were  fii-st  em- 
ployed there  as  a  salesman? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Possibly  late  1935  or  1936. 

Mr.  Robinson.  While  you  were  there  as  a  salesman  did  you  have  a 
tax  assessment  against  you  for  some  purpose?  Did  that  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  not  being  able  to  become  an  official  of  the  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  the  company's  getting  a  permit? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  William  Gamble  is  your  brother-in-law  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Both  he  and  Louis  Alpern  were  officers  of  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  become  an  officer  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  it  was*  in  1942. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  At  that  time  did  Alpern  drop  out? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Afterward. 

Mr.  Robinson.  After  what? 

Mr.  Fusco.  After  I  was  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  soon  after  you  were  in  did  Alpern  drop  out? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  maybe  a  year.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  little  less  than  a  year,  was  it? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Maybe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  about  the  same  time  did  Gamble  transfer  quite 
an  amount  of  stock  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  When  I  first  went  in  there  I  purchased  some  stock  from 
Gamble. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  he  transfer  some  stock  to  you  after  you  be- 
came an  officer? 

Mr.  Fusco.  As  I  became  an  officer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  After  you  became. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  purchased 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  purchased  from  Gamble  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  also  purchase  from  Milton  Friedman? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Later  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  1947? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Whenever  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  shares  did  Friedman  get  in  Gold  Seal 
originally? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  when  they  merged  their  company  with  Gold 
Seal  he  and  his  partner — I  think  they  got  around  a  third. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  he  have  one  share  at  27^  and  one  for  431/2? 

Mr,  Fusco.  I  wouldn't  know ;  4;3i/o  was  I  think  when  I  got  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  hold  those  shares  on  your  behalf? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.     He  had  the  right  to  purchase  for  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thig  is  while  you  were  still  a  salesman? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     That  is  when  I  became  an  officer, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  Famous  Liquor  Co.  merged  with  Gold  Seal  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Who  made  the  application,  Famous  Liquor  or  Gold 
Seal? 

Mr.  Fusco,  I  think  Gold  Seal  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Famous  Liquors  apply  for  a  permit  in  August 
of  1941? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  couldn't  answer  that,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  they  fail  to  get  it,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  their  failing  to  get  it  on  the  grounds 
that  they  misrepresented  the  application? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Do  you  remember  their  making  an  offer  in  compro- 
mise on  June  8, 1942,  for  $5,000  ? 

Mr,  Fusco,  That  was  for  me, 

Mr,  Robinson.  What? 

Mr.  Fusco,  That  was  on  account  of  me.     That  is  why  we  were  in 
Washington.     There  was  no  difference.     It  was  Gold  Seal. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  not  Famous  Liquors  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.' 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  subsequently  receive  an  importer's  basic 
permit  and  a  wholesaler's  basic  permit? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  status  of  those  permits  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  are  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  there  been  any  action  taken  to  suspend  them? 

Mr.  P^usco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Louis  Schiavone? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Who? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Louis  Schiavone. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  he  did? 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  business  he  was  in?     No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  never  arrested  with  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  Christ.  Some  time  away  back.  I  don't  know 
when. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Durin^  the  prohibition  era  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  tell  you  where  it  was  at. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Tell  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  in  Mann's  restaurant  and  I  met  him  in  there.  We 
walked  out  together.  AVe  got  picked  up  in  front  of  Mann's  restaurant 
on  Lake  Street.     What  year  it  was  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  you  picked  up  for? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  just  ]:)icked  us  up  for  anything.  The  coppers  just 
j^ick  you  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliat  happened?     What  did  they  take  you  in  for? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  just  took  us  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  released  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  made  no  charge  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Schiavone  working  for  Paul  DeLucia  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  slogan  for  the  Cornell  Distributing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Slogan? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.     You  have  a  slogan  for  the  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  trade  name. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Cornell  Distributing  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  called  ''The  Home  of  Old-Timers." 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  L'nless  we  have  a  brand  or  something  we  call 
that  >. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  that  on  the  stationery  of  the  company?  You 
don't  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  it  is,  I  don't  know.  They  could  have  had  it.  Maybe 
we  had  an  old  brand  by  that  name.  That  was  a  cojvipany  that  was 
boug^ht,  so  they  could  have  carried  on  that  slogan.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  Sam  Pokrass? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Sam  Pokrass  is  a  partner  of  Gold  Seal.  He  owns  a 
liquor  company  in  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  that  company? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  it  is  Wisconsin  Wine  &  Liquor  Co. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  A  distributor  of  liquor  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  and  a  rectifier. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  both  are  stockholders  in  that  company  or  is 
it  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Fcsco.  No,  we  have  no  interest  in  it  at  all.     He  has  an  interest 
in  Gold  Seal,  but  nobody  at  Gold  Seal  has  an  interest  in  his  company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  also  connected  with  the  Rogwill  Sales  Co? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  personal.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  interest  in  that  company  yourself? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  Nobody  in  Gold  Seal  has  an  interest  in  that 
company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pokrass  and  his  wife  are  partners  with  you  in 
Cornell? 

Mr.  Fusco.  His  wife,  not  Pokrass. 

The  Chairman.  ^SThy  his  wife  and  not  him?  Has  he  got  some 
record  or  something  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  has  a  license  in  Wisconsin.  So  he  can't  have  a 
record.     It  is  a  partnership.     Maybe  it  is  a  tax  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  license  in  Illinois,  but  you  have  a  record. 

INIr,  Fusco.  "Wlio  has  a  record? 

]Mr.  Halley.  Weren't  you  convicted  once  on  a  liquor  violation  ? 

]\Ir.  Fusco.  Me?     No.' 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  you  said  you  were. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.     I  was  arrested ;  that  don't  mean  I  was  convicted 

Mr.  Halley.  Weren't  you  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  In  1924  I  told  you  that  there  was  some  Avhisky 
store  in  this  garage  where  I  was  a  punk  kid.  I  was  an  officer  of  this 
company,  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  know  today  and  when  I  left  that 
company  I  never  resigned  as  an  officer.  Four  years  or  so  later  that 
company  was  arrested  for  storing  some  whislrv  and  I  was  arrested  as 
being  an  officer  of  that  company.  I  never  took  the  stand  because  there 
was  no  use  my  taking  the  stand  and  denying  I  was  ever  an  officer  of 
that  company  because  after  all  it  was  on  there  black  and  white. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  let  you  off  ? 

^Ir.  Fusco.  There  were  15  guys  or  something  there.  They  held 
me  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Juffra  for  conspiracy.  The  day  that 
we  came  up  for  sentence  I  think  it  was  Judge  Barnes  dismissed  me. 
He  sentenced  Juffra  to  18  months  or  something,  whatever  he  got,  and 
he  dismissed  me  and  dismissed  my  indictment.  So  if  that  is  a  record, 
that  is  what  I  have  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  conviction  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  The  only  conviction  I  got  is  in  1919  or  1920. 
I  was  driving  a  truck  for  the  same  company  and  had  20  barrels  of 
beer  on  it.  I  was  coming  from  Joliet.  I  was  stopped  on  the  highway. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  near-beer.  I  tell  you  to  this  day  at  the  time 
I  went  for  this  beer  it  was  supposed  to  be  near-beer.  I  didn't  know 
any  different.  I  was  stopped  on  the  highway  by  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Harris,  from  Washington,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Campbell, 
from  Chicago,  who  is  an  agent.  They  stopped  me  on  the  road  and 
took  out  their  tester,  whatever  it  was,  and  they  drilled  the  barrels  of 
beer  and  took  a  sample  out  of  it  and  found  out  it  wasn't  near-beer. 
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Mr.  Halle r.  Were  you  convicted  then? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Later  on  I  found  out,  some  years  later,  I  found  out  that 
some  way  somehow  the  case  was  disposed  of  and  I  was  supposed  to 
have  gotten  a  $50  fine. 

]\Ir.  Halley,  You  were  convicted  on  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  that  is  what  you  call  it,  I  was.  I  didn't  know  that 
until  when  I  applied  in  1942,  when  I  applied  for  our  permit.  That 
is  when  I  think  it  was  Tate  or  Law  brought  it  up.  That  was  the 
first  time  1  ever  knew  I  had  a  $50  tine  against  me. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  on. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  the  Alleys  Breweries? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Alleys  Breweries? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  any  brewery  that  was  in  an  alley. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No ;  by  the  name  of  Alleys  Breweries. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson. You  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mv.  Robinson.  I  believe  you  stated  you  were  in  the  cartage  business ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  was  not.  I  was  an  officer  in  this  company  and  never 
owned  any  stock  and  never  had  any  interest  in  there,  but  I  was  an 
officer  in  there,  and  I  was  a  driver.  I  was  a  truck  driver.  But  I  was 
not  in  the  cartage  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Phil  D'Andrea  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  to  your  knowledge.  You  don't  know  w^hether 
he  was  in  the  cartage  business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh.  I  think  that  at  one  time  he  may  have  had  some 
dump  trucks.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  wasn't  the  same  cartage  business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  no,  no.  He  was  hauling  dump  for  the  city  or  some- 
thing.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  Gold  Seal  Co.  named  as  a  defendant  at 
one  time  and  you  also,  in  connection  with  a  violation  of  a  law  involv- 
ing running  liquor  into  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  never  was? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  named  as  a  defendant? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  1941. 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  never  sold  no  whisky  out  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  I  asked  whether  you  were 
ever  named  as  a  defendant. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

INIr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  interested  in  the  Joliet  Citizens 
Brewery,  now  the  Bohemian  Brewery? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Frank  Hoffman  brought  the 
deal  to  me.  I  didn't  think  too  much  of  it.  He  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
good  thing.     He  was  a  fellow  I  knew  for  many  years.     He  lost  an 
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arm.  He  wanted  to  get  in  the  beer  business.  I  said,  "Well,  I  will  talk 
to  a  few  fellows  and  see  if  they  are  interested  in  it.  Maybe  we  can 
make  a  deal. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  talk  to  them? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  talked  to  Friedman.    I  talked  to  DeStefano.    I  talked 
to  Manno.    I  talked  to  Gamble. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  all  brought  in  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  receive  any  dividends  from  that  company? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  income  of  any  son  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  has  been  outgoing,  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  turned  your  dividends  back  into  the  company? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  is  the  other  way  around.     I  kept  putting  in. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Do  you  hold  a  mortgage  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Along  with  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Everybody  who  has  money  in  there;  yes,  sir. 
-    Mr.  Robinson.  Is  any  interest  paid  on  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  They  owe  it.  Every  time  I  go  out  there  I  am  glad 
I  can  get  out  of  there  before  they  can  ask  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  did  you  visit  in  Hot  Springs  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  visit  anybody  in  particular  in  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  associates  there  or  any  acquaint- 
ances ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Anybody  who  happens  to  be  down  there  when  I  am 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Joe  Adonis,  Frank  Costello,  Meyer  Lansky? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  Joe  Adonis.  I  have  seen  Frank  Costello 
down  there.     I  don't  know  Lansky. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  say  you  have  seen  Frank  Costello,  do  you 
mean  you  know  him  or  you  don't  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  know  who  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

The  Chairman.  "Nig"  Rosen? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Johnnie  King? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Around  Florida? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  P'usco.  Yes.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him  around  Twenty-third 
Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  answers  trouble  me.  For  awhile  I  thought  you 
were  being  really  frank. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  very  frank  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then,  when  Mr.  Robinson  asked  you  if  you  knew 
Schiavone,  you  said  you  knew  of  him. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  when  I  found  out  you  were  actually  arrested 
Avith  him  it  seemed  to  me  you  were  trying  deliberately  to  evade  the 
question. 
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Mr.  Fusco.  That  doesn't  make  me  know  him  because  I  got  arrested 
with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yon  must  have  been  with  him. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Xo;  I  wasn't  with  him.  I  happened  to  walk  out  at  the 
same  time  that  he  walked  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  didn't  know  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes.     I  know  him  to  say  hello. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  do  you  say  you  knew  of  him?  Are  you  trying  to 
move  aAvay  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No ;  I  ain't  ducking  nobody. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Costello  or  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Frank  Costello,  I  know  him  to  say  hello  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  have  never  had  any  business  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Unless  he  happened'to  be  in  this  deal  with  KasteL 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  he  was,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Johnnie  King? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  just  know  him  to  see  him  and  say  hello  to  him  on 
Twenty-third  Street  if  I  happen  to  go  to  the  barber  shop  or  something. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  had  any  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

You  had  some  difficulty  getting  a  permit  for  Gold  Seal,  isn't  that 
right? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  in  1941  or  1942 ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVho  assisted  you  in  getting  the  permit  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  We  had  attorneys  by  the  names  of  Law  and  Tate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  were  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  ask  anyone  else  to  intercede  for  you 
to  help  you  get  the  permit  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Anyone  in  public  office? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  asked  any  Congressman  to  help  you  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  extended  credit  to  the  stores  which 
are  operated  by  Anthony  and  Ben  Fellichio  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  the  names  of  those  stores  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Rush  Liquors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  those  two  individuals? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  would  say  that  I — Oh,  I  have  known  them  for  many 
years,  but  I  have  done  business  with  them  I  think  since  about  1946  or 
1945  when  they  went  in  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  they  in  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  They  are  in  the  retail  liquor  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  only  business  that  you  know  of  that  they 
are  in  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Louis  Briata  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  partners. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  James  Nnzzo? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  also  a  partner? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  he  is.  ,  ,  i       .^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  known  all  of  them  about  the  same  length 

of  time  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  Pat  Manno  in  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Tailoring  business  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pardon  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  The  tailoring  business,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  sort  of  tailor?  Do  you  know  any  more 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  DeGeorge  Tailoring. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  associated  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  DeGeorge  Tailoring. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  his  interest  in  that? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know.  He  has  an  interest  in  it,  that  is  all  I 
know, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  a  close  friend  of  yours  ?  . 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  known  him  for  quite  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  business  that  you  know  that  he 
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Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  his  only  source  of  income  so  far  as  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  inquired  or  talked  about  his  business 
at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  one  thing  I  never  do,  ask  anybody  their  busi- 
ness.    I  never  ask  them  their  business,  their  politics,  their  religion. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  heard  he  was  in  the  policy  and  numbers 
business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  read  it  in  the  paper.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
lever  seen  that  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Lately  here  I  have 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  time? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  discussed  that  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Peter  Tremont? 

Mr.  Fusco.  He  is  in  the  automobile  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  business  that  you  know  of  that  he 
is  in  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  indication  that  he  is  in  the  policy 
business  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 
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Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Elrod  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Artie  Elrod,  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Is  he  one  of  those  that  you  send  cases  of  liquor  to? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  don't  think  he  is? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  William  Connors  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Who!' 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  William  Connors. 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.    Oh 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Ward  committeeman. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  he  one  that  you  send  cases  of  liquor  to  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  know  James  Adduce!  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  send  cases  of  liquor  to  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  may  have. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  may  have :  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  about  Mr.  Petrone  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Mr.  Korshak? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Captain  Harrison? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  ever  send  liquor  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Who? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  The  sheriff.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  jNlr.  Boyle  ( 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Mr.  Bokaro?    You  don't  know  him? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  politicians ;  is  he  ?     I  have  never 

seen  the  man.  .         i ,  o 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  gamble  to  a  considerable  extent  5 

Mr.  Fusco.  Do  I  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  What  do  you  mean  by  '-gamble"'?  I  bet  on  horses,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Where  do  you  bet  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  At  the  race  track. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  did  you  receive  by  way  of  income  from  gam- 
bling last  3'ear? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Last  year? 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Thirtv-some-odd  thousand. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Around  S3T,000  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Something  like  that. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  solely  on  betting  at  the  race  track  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  amount  do  you  bet  during  the  course  of  the 
vear? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  bet  as  high  as  $500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  what  is  your  total  over-all  betting  during  the 
course  of  a  year  to  warrant  that  gain  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  have  winners  and  you  have 
losers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  your  betting  was,  your  in- 
come from  wagers,  in  lOlS  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  1948? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  about  the  same  amount  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  little  less,  I  think. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  less  the  previous  year  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  it  steadily  increased  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  In  those  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  Joseph  F.  Fusco  Foundation  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  charitable  foundation  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  establish  that  trust  company? 

Mr.  Fusco.  A  couple  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Charity. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  charity.  Mr.  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Any  charity  operation  that  I  want  to  give  money  to. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  sole  director  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  am  the  president,  and  I  have  my  brother  in  there  and 
my  sister.     The  three  of  us  can  sign  checks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  run  an  institution  of  some  sort  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  is  a  corporation ;  it  is  a  foundation.  If  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  give  some  charitable  organization  a  check,  he  either  asks 
my  sister  or  asks  me,  and  we  will  send  them  a  check.  I  have  certain 
people  that  I  send  a  check  to  every  year.  He  went  to  school  at  Law- 
rence College. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all, 

Mr.  Fusco,  your  income  a  year  is  around  $100,000, 1  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  is  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  much,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  It  runs  $110,000  or  $120,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  consistently  win  betting  on  the  horses  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  don't  consistently  win.  I 
have  days  that  I  lose. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  year  after  year  j^ou  seem  to  have 
$30,000  profit. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  went  out  to  the  track  and  had  a  pretty  good  day. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  over  a  period  of  a 
year  you  are  supposed  to  lose. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  bet  crazy.  After  all,  I  follow  a 
horse.  I  just  took  a  crazy  stab  Saturday  and  bet  one  jockey.  The 
jockey  won  four  straight  races. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any — — 

Mr.  Fusco.  If  I  got  the  race  track's  money,  I  am  going  to  sock  it 
into  them. 

The  Chairman.  Over  a  period  of  a  year  you  are  supposed  to  lose, 
not  win. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Who  says  that  ? 

The  Chaprman.  That  is  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Well,  if  I  go  to  the  track  every  day,  maybe  that  would 
happen  to  me,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  inside  information  from  some  of  the 
owners  and  what  not  ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  No.  You  always  find  a  lot  of  touts  around  the  race 
track  always  trying  to  give  you  a  winner.  They  may  think  I  am  a 
$20  bettor.  So,  if  a  guy  comes  up  to  you  and  says,  "I  have  a  horse ;  I 
think  is  going  to  win,"'  t  will  say,  "Here  is  $20 ;  go  and  bet  $10  and  bet 
$20  for  me.''  If  I  like  the  horse,  I  may  walk  over  and  bet  $500 
ainbeknown  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  regular  lawyer? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Lawyer  i' 

The  Chairman,  Yes,  for  Gold  Seal. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  Sam  Golan  is  our  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  know  who  your  lawyer  was;  would  you 
not?     That  is  a  big  corporation, 

Mr.  Fusco,  Sam  Golan. 

The  Chairman,  Who  is  your  personal  lawyer? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Personal  i  I  haven't  any.  That  is  why  I  am  here 
alone,  I  haven't  any  personal  lawyer.  I  don't  get  in  trouble,  I  don't 
need  no  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  need  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  don't;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  just  list  how  many  stockholders  are  in 
Gold  Seal? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Stockholders  in  Gold  Seal?  There  is  Friedman,  Fusco, 
Gamble 

The  Chairman.  Give  their  first  names.  What  is  Friedman's  first 
name. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Milton  Friedman,  William  W.  Gamble,  Joseph  C,  Fusco, 
Abe  Kaplan,  and  Sam  Pokrass,  and  Wisconsin  Wine  &  Liquor, 

The  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Wine  &  Liquor  owns  some  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Fusco,  A  little  of  the  stock,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  other  outfits,  your  other  partnerships  and 
corjDorations,  the  ownership  is  pretty  much  the  same  except  you  have 
some  additional  ])eople  in? 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  these  additional  people  you  have  in  there? 

Mr.  Fusco.  I  have  the  wife  of  Friedman,  the  wife  of  Kaplan,  the 
wife  of  Pokrass,  and  I  have  my  daughter. 

Then  there  is  the  son  of  Friedman,  a  daughter-in-law  of  Friedman. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  members  of  the  family, 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  family,  who  are  the  other  prin- 
cipals ? 

Mr.  Fusco.  Leo  Nelson  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of  Cornell. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else? 
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Mr.  Fusco.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  DeStefano 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  own  some  stock?  ^ma     i 

Mr.  Fusco.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  undisclosed  partners  ni  (jold  beal, 
Cornell,  Rembrandt,  Steel  City,  or  the  brewery. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  against  the  law  to  have  undisclosed  partners^ 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Fusco ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Fusco.  Could  I  get  a  copy  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  purchase  a  copy. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  all  right.    Money  is  no  object. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  understanding  is  that  it  is  for  your  own  personal 
use  and  it  is  not  to  be  disclosed  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Fusco.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Captain  Harrison,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  HARRISON,  CAPTAIN  OF  POLICE, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  RoniNSON.  State  your  full  name.  ' 

Mr.  Harrison.  Thomas  Harrison. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Harrison.  fiOSO  North  Forest  Glen  Avenue. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  at  the  present  titme  a  captain  of  police. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Twenty-eight  years.    I  went  on  June  8,  1922. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  a  captain? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Since  1938,  12  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  what  district  were  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  the  time  I  was  made  a  captain  ?  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  district.  .      .a 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  always  been  in  the  thirty-fifth  district? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  district  were  you  in  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  I  was  promoted — do  you  want  me  to  start 
right  in  as  patrolman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Briefly.  We  want  to  get  at  the  thing.  Maybe 
Mr.  Robinson  had  better  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  lieutenant  and  acting  captain  of  the 
thirty-fifth  district  from  July  1936 ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  you  were  subsequently  made  a  captain? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  suspended  while  you  were  occupying  that 

job?  '  .        ,        1 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  was  suspended — not  out  of  that  district,  though. 
I  was  suspended  out  of  the  Warren  Avenue  district. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  transferred  out  of  the  thirty-fifth  dis- 
trict? 
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Mr.  Hakrisox.  That  is  right.  , 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Why  were  you  transferred  out  of  the  thirty-fifth 
district? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Just  a  regular  transfer. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Why  were  you  suspended? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  was  suspended  over  suspected  gambling,  and  over 
suspected  gambling  in  the  district, 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Because  you  had  not  put  down  the  bookmaking  and 
gambling  operations  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox^  You  were  subsequently  restored  to  duty  by  reason 
of  court  action? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  The  api^ellate  court,  yes,  sir,  with  pay. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  captain  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  $5,100  a  year. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant?  What  did  you 
get  when  you  were  a  lieutenant? 

]\Ir.  Harrisox.  I  don't  remember  offhand. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Have  you  always  gotten  $5,100  as  a  captain? 

Mr,  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Back  even  to  1938,  or  whenever  it  was  that  you  were 
made  a  captain? 

]\Ir.  Harrisox.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  did  you  do  prior  to  coming  on  the  police 
force  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  was  a  bricklayer, 

Mr.  RoBix'sox,  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  started  as  a  bricklayer  at  the  age  of  15.  And  then, 
when  21,  I  went  into  the  World  War,  and  I  was  in  the  First  World 
War  20  months.  T  went  over  to  France  with  the  Thirty-third  Divi- 
sion, Company  F  of  the  Thirty-third  Division,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry. 

Mr.  RoBixsox^.  Y^ou  were  a  bricklayer  up  to  the  time  you  went  on 
the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox'.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  ever  work  for  any  company  as  a  brick- 
layer ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  company  was  that  ? 

jVIr.  Harrisox.  Well,  I  couldn't  remember  the  company. 

Mr.  RoBixsox'.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  Nash  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Who  was  the  Nash  that  owned  that  company? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Well,  there  were  the  Nash  brothers,  P.  A.  Nash  and 
R.  J.  Nash.    P.  A.  Nash  at  one  time  was  head  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  That  was  the  other  party  to  the  Kelly-Nash  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  RoBix'sox'.  What  properties  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  gave  you  a  record  of  everything  I  own.  I  own  my 
home. 

Mr.  RoBix'sox.  When  did  you  buy  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  1935. 

The  Chairmax.  Read  out  the  addresses. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  if  you  will  read  them  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  go  at  it  this  way :  Did  you  at  one  tune  own  a 
farm  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  My  father  and  I  bought  the.  farm  m  192 i.  We 
bought  it  as  an  investment,  and  at  that  time  we  put  down  $30,800  in 

cash.  „ 

Mr  Robinson.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  put  that  down « 

Mr  Harrison.  My  father  put  down  $15,000,  and  I  put  down  $10,000, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Ray  Smith,  put  down  $3,000.  My  brother, 
Dominic,  put  down  the  $2,800. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  saved  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  saved  it  from  what? 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  my  workings. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  a  bricklayer? 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  a  bricklayer,  as  a  boxer,  and  I  worked  at  dance 
halls  3  nights  a  week.    I  used  to  get  $10  a  night. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year  was  this  that  you  bought  the  farm? 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  1927. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  at  some  subsequent  time  purchase  a  house  i 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  1935. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  $18,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  borrow  money  for  that  purchase? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  borrowed  $10,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  the  money? 

Mr.  Harrison.  William  R.  Skidmore. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Later  he  got  a  lot  of  notoriety.  At  the  time  I  made 
the  loan  off  him,  he  wasn't  nobody;  but  he  later  got  to  be  quite  a  no- 
torious character.     That  is,  he  was  mixed  up 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  a  gambler  at  the  time  you  borrowed  the 

monev  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  could  have  been.     I  wouldn  t  say  he  was  or 

wasn't.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  know  he  was  a  gambler  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  on  the  police  force  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hx\RRisoN.  Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  a  captain  then? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  I  Was  a  sergeant  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  could  you  go  to  him  and  borrow  $10,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  William  R.  Goldstein, 
the  lawyer,  aiul  he.  made  the  loan  for  me.  1  recorded  it  in  the  city 
hall,  and  I  paid  5-percent  interest,  and  no  commission. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  subsequently  pay  off  the  loan? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  I  did.  No;  it  is  not  paid  off  yet.  I  still  owe, 
I  think,  around  $600,  maybe  $800,  something  like  that,  still  owing, 
I  don't  owe  it  to  him,  though.     I  changed  it.     I  paid  him  off— I  don't 
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know  what  year  it  was,  but  1  ])aid  him  off.  I  took  a  loan  off  the  bank 
at  Lawrence  and  Broadway. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  make  any  other  loans? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Subsequent  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes:  I  did.  I  made  a  loan  off  John  J.  Lynch.  He 
sent  me  $2,500  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  He  thought  I  needed  it  to  finish  up  the  payments 
on  the  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ask  liim  for  the  loan? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Xo.     He  sent  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  just  sent  it  without  your  asking  for  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right.     He  charged  me  no  interest,  either. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Only  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  get  subsequently  some  more  money  from 
liim? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  .send  it  the  same  way  ? 

]Mr.  Harrison.  Xo  :  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  get  it.  and  what  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  got  it  in  cash,  $30,000  in  cash  from  him. 

Mr.  RiiBiNsoN.  Did  you  ask  him  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  total  of  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No.     $32,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  John  J.  Lynch  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  John  J.  Lynch  was  the  part-owner  at  that  time  of 
the  racing  service.  He  was  in  partners  at  that  time  with  ]SL  L.  An- 
nenberg.  but  at  the  time  he  gave  me  that  money  he  had  sold  out  to 
M.  L.  Annenberg.  He  sold  to  M.  L.  Annenberg  in  1934.  He  got  his 
final  payment  in  1935.  He  told  me  at  that  time  he  got  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  all  this  money  received? 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  1937,  he  gave  me  a  $30,000  gift. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  he  give  you  a  $30,000  gift  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  tell  you  why  he  did  it.  In  1931,  he  was 
kidnaped  on  his  way  to  Lake  Geneva.  Later  that  year,  there  was  a 
man  named  Yates  and  a  man  named  Moore  picked  up  as  suspects  of 
the  kidnaping,  but  then  later  they  weren't  identified.  However,  there 
was  a  fellow  named  Swoley  and  a  fellow  named  Saughter  and  a  fellow 
named  Jones  arrested  for  the  kidnaping  of  a  man  named  Hackett  in 
Blue  Island.  However,  Lynch  never  identified  them.  The  police  said 
they  might  have  been  the  ones  that  kidnaped  Lynch.  Lynch  didn't 
identify  them,  and  the  kidnapers  of  Lynch  are  still  at  large,  as  far  as 
I  knoAv.     He  never  prosecuted  or  identified  anyone. 

For  that,  after  I  met  him  through  a  man  named  Dr.  Neikelf 

The  Chairman.  What  has  the  kidnaping  got  to  do  with  it?  I  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  was  his  friend,  and  a  sort  of  bodyguard  for  him 
since  1931  to  1937. 

Mr.  Robinson.  While  you  were  on  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  riffht. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  could  you  be  bodyguard  for  him  while  you 
were  on  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  went  with  him  on  my  off  time,  not  on  the  police 
time.     When  I  was  off  time,  I  took  him  to  Lake  Geneva  or  wherever 
lie  wanted  to  go. 
'  Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  on  a  salary  basis  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  I  never  got  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  out  of  friendship? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  he  need  a  bodyguard?  He  was  afraid  of 
kidnaping  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  paid  $50,000  at  the  kidnaping,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  $200,000  more.     He  never  had  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  the  same  period,  you  had  another  job  working 
for  the  Nash  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  held  three  jobs  down  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  also  worked  in  dance  halls  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  period,  he  worked  for  the  Nash  Con- 
struction Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  the  time  I  worked  at  the  dance  halls,  I  was  single. 
I  didn't  marry  until  I  was  31  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1936,  you  worked  for  the  Nash  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No.  I  rode  with  them  on  the  payrolls.  I  used  to 
guard  their  payrolls  with  a  shotgun  across  my  lap,  when  they  paid 
in  cash  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  also  worked  for  Lynch  in  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  didn't  work  for  Lynch.     I  was  his  friend,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  also  worked  on  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  jobs  during  this  period,  around 
1935  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  sold  the  farm  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  got  about  $60,000  for  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  took  back  a  $30,000  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  netted  about  $22,000  on  the  deal,  in  cash? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  say  you  are  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ?  Was  the  $30,000 
subsequently  paid  off  by  the  mortgagee  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  mortgagee? 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  man  named  Leopold.     I  don't  know  his  full  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  used  the  $30,000  to  buy  Government  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $22,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  used  it  in  a  checking  account  to  pay  off  the  people 
who  were  interested  in  the  farm,  like  my  brother  and  brother-in-law, 
^nd  them  people. 
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Mr.  RoBixsoN.  You  did  open  a  bank  account  for  about  $22,000  in 
June  1946? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir.  I  put  the  $22,000  that  I  got  from  the  farm, 
I  put  it  in  a  checking  account :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Against  that  checking  account,  over  a  period  of 
4  years,  you  have  drawn  about  66  checks  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  so :  yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  RoBixso>r.  Which  would  be  an  average  of  about  17  a  j^ear  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  handle  all  your  business  in  cash,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Robinson,  excuse  me.  He  sold  this  farm  for 
$60,000.  That  is  his  interest  i  He  took  a  mortgage  for  $30,000  and 
got  $30,000  cash  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  He  took  a  mortgage  back  of  $30,000,  and  netted  in 
cash,  I  believe,  about  $22,000.  That  is  after  commissions  and  expenses, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  He  put  that  in  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  That  is  right ;  the  $22,000 ;  yes,  sir ;  in  a  checking 
account. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  did  receive  a  few  interest  payments  on  the 
mortgage  before  it  was  finally  paid  off  ^ 

]Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Wh}^  is  it  you  have  so  few  checks  issued  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox'.  That  is  the  first  checking  account  I  ever  had. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  handle  all  your  money  in  cash? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  pay  all  your  household  bills  in  cash? 

]\Ir.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir:  I  always  did. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  always  did.  My  father  didn't  believe  much  in 
banks,  and  neither  did  I,  up  until  the  present  time.  The  country 
looks  like  it  is  in  pretty  good  shape  now.  and  along  with  that  the 
President  guarantees  your  accounts  for  $5,000.  I  wanted  receipts 
for  my  paying  off  of  these  bills. 

]Mr.  RoBixsox.  Do  you  own  a  ranch  or  a  wheat  farm  ? 

]Mr.  Harrisox.  Xo. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  don't  ? 

]Mr.  Harrisox.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  present  value  of  your  house? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  worth.  I  wouldn't  put  a 
value  on  it. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  biof  a  house  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  It  is  six  rooms,  with  one  room  over  the  garage, 
making  seven. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  recently  purchased  awnings  for  the  house? 

jMr.  Harrisox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  And  paid  about  a  thousand-some-odd  dollars  for 
them? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  That  is  the  first  time.  You  see,  in  the  15  j'ears 
that  I  owned  the  house,  the  shutters  on  the  side  started  to  rot,  so  I 
put  awnings  on  in  their  place.  I  did  that  with  the  money  I  got  from 
the  farm. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  source  of  income  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  None:  other  than  from  the  stocks  that  my  wife  and 


own. 


Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  start  buying  stocks^ 
Mr.  Harrison.  My  wife  bought  some  stock  in  1983.    I  believe  it  was 
Mr  Robinson.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  buy  the  stock  i 
Mr  Harrison.  My  wife  had  a  little  money,  and  what  we  saved  we 
put  in  together,  and  we  bought  200  shares.  I  think  it  was,  the  first  time. 
We  bought  100  shares  of  Chrysler  and  100  shares  of  Sears     Ihat  later 
turned  into  200  shares  of  Chrysler  and  400  shares  of  teears,  because  they 
gave  4  for  1  for  it,  you  see.    It  developed  into  that.    We  never  bouglit 
any  additional.    As  you  go  along,  I  will  explain. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  purchased,  over  the  period  19,^3  to  1948,  ap- 
proximately $56,000  or  $57,000  worth  of  stock? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  I  did :  yes.  •  i  ,i    ^         i 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  he  purchased  it  outright,  paid  that  much 

for  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  .  . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  value  of  it  ?    That  is  what  he  paid 

for  it?  .^^      . 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  he  paid  lor  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  hold  that  all  today  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  ■    ^     o 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  could  you  do  that  over  a  period  ot  years  on 
vour  salary  as  a  policeman  at  $5,200  a  year? 

^  Mr  Harrison.  $30,000  of  that  comes  off  of  Lynch  whicl  would 
reduce  it  to  $26,000.  Then  I  bought  some  stocks  since  I  sold  the  tarm 
there.    If  you  check  that  up.  you  will  see •         ^^„.^^, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  buy  much  out  ot  the  $22,000  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  I  did.  I  bought  500  shares  of  Barimn  Steel  for 
$3,500,  and  I  bought  50  shares  of  American  lobacco  *  %  ^;,'^^\^^^- 
lieve,  and  I  think  I  bought  some  ISIoiitgomery  Ward.  That  is  how  I 
used  up  some  of  that  money.    I  didn't  save  so  much  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  were  you  employed  during  the  time  you  were 

suspended? 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  the  Chicago  Iribune. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  you  doing  there  \  rr  -u     .     f 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  I  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  Tnbune  at 
first  I  was-I  helped  write  a  story  on  the  Drake  Hotel  murder.  And 
then,  later  I  went  to  work  for  the  circulating  department  of  the  Chi- 
ca-o  Tribune,  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  wanted  me  on  any 
special  story,  I  would  be  sent  there,  like,  for  instance,  they  had  some 
a^bor  trouble  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  I  went  to  Butte,  Mont. ;  and  another 
time  they  had  a  suspect  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  a  murder  that  we  had 
here,  and  I  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  them.       ,        ,     . 

Then  I  went  later  to  Mattoon,  111.,  when  they  had  a  crazy  man 
down  there  who  was  firing  gas  through  a  window  and  scaring  people 

'"sTlw^f  between  the  circulating  department  and  the  editorial 
department,  either  ])lace.  I  used  to  take  a  car  at  night,  a  Iribune 
Ford  and  I  would  ride  around.  I  divided  the  city  m  six  sections,  and 
I  would  take  each  section  of  the  city  every  night,  and  then 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.    Did  you  work  for  tlie  Tribune  at  the  same  time 
;)'ou  were  working  on  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Never  at  any  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  do  special  work  for  them? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Never  did ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Did  you  have  a  brother  who  is  on  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Is  he  a  })atrolman? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  He  is  a  patrolman. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  In  the  same  district  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  No  ;  he  is  not  in  my  district. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  he  ever  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Years  ago  he  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Is  there  a  patrolman  named  Bender  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes:  he  is  in  my  district ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  a  license  officer.  He  checks  the  licenses  of  the 
different  people  who  come  in  making  a])p]ication  for  a  license. 

yiv.  RoBixsoN.   When  did  you  go  back  to  the  thirty-fifth  district? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  January  1,  1949. 

]\Ir.  RoBixsox.  You  have  been  there  ever  since? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  the  situation  in  the  thirty-fifth  district  at 
the  ])resent  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  With  reference  to  what  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Gambling. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Gambling  in  all  forms  is  suppressed,  anything  I 
know  about.  Any  complaints  that  I  receive  from  any  individual, 
any  outside  agency,  or  anyone  that  1  know  of,  I  suppress  it  in  all  forms. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  make  periodic  inspections? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  is  it  that  the  crime  commission  reports  about 
84  places  that  are  violating  the  law  in  your  district  ?  What  has  been 
done  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  never  reported  them  to  me,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  never  filtered  down  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No:  I  didn't  get  them.  I  worked  and  cooperated 
with  the  crime  commission  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Who  is  the  ward  committeeman  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  The  ward  committeeman  is  Senator  William 
Connors. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  What  is  his  particular  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment activities  in  your  district  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Do  you  consult  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Never. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Do  you  know  Ed  Sterch? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I  know  Eddie  Sterch.     He  goes  around  with  Con- 
nors quite  a  bit.     I  have  met  him  with  Connors. 
Mr.  Robixsox.  What  business  is  he  in? 
Mr.  Harrisox.  I  don't  know  what  his  business  is. 
Mr.  Robixsox.  You  don't  know  anvthino-  about  him  ? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  know  anything  about  liim.  I  know  he  is 
supposed  to  have  a  police  record,  though.  I  know  he  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  away ;  went  for  robbery. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.^  Do  you  know  a  man  named  O'Donnell  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,"  sir,  I  don't.  -      i   ^i     i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  running  some  establishments  on  Xorth  Clark 
Street? 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Robinson.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  I  know  O'Donnell.     Frank  O'Donnell  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  kind  of  places  does  he  run? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  runs  them  ordinary  taverns  that  you  might  find 
on  INIadison  Street  or  Clark  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  run  a  bookie  joint  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir,  he  doesn't,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  property  does  your  brother  have  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  owm  any  stock? 

Mr.  Harrison.  None  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  Walter  Bender  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

Mv.  Robinson.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  a  license  officer. 

IVIr.  Robinson.  The  same  as  your  brother,  Martin  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Bender  is  the  one  who  is  the  license  officer  ? 

]Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  your  brother  is  just  a  patrolman  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right,  my  brother :  and  Bender  is  a  patrol- 
man, too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Ollie  Arnstein  ? 

]Mr.  Harrison.  I  know  her :  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  she  do  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  She  runs  a  tavern  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robinson- Is  that  all  she  runs? 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  far  as  I  know.  yes.  I  have  heard  reports  that  she 
is  supposed  to  have  run  and  operated  prostitutes,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  hook  her  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  investigation  have  you  made  to  hnd  out 
whether  she  does  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  tell  you  what  investigations  I  made,  in  the 
vicinity,  since  I  have  been  there,  there  have  been  probably  50  or  60 
prostitutes  in  and  around  that  vicinity,  and  we  have  questioned  every 
one  of  them  with  reference  to  Ollie  Arnstein.  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  hook  her  up  in  anv  wav  with  this  supposed  vice  ring.  When 
I  came  back  to  the  district,  I  "went  in  there  one  night,  and  she  said 
"Hello"  to  me,  and  I  said,  "You  don't  need  to  say  hello  to  me.  I  under- 
stand you  are  trafficking  in  vice." 

The  only  reason  that  I  knew  that  was  that  it  was  a  report  that  I 
had  received  from  the  crime  commission  that  slie  was  supposed  to  be 
operating  a  vice  ring,  but  I  never  have  been  able  to  tie  her  into  it. 
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Mr,  Robert.  What  sort  of  investigation  do  3'on  conduct  to  find  out 
Avhetlier  the}'  do  or  not,  whether  they  operate  books  or  not  or  whether 
they  are  viohiting-  the  law  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  only  way  you  can  do  is  make  a  canvass  of  your 
district.  If  you  get  a  girl  that  is  a  prostitute,  you  question  her  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  she  is  working  for  somebody,  or  if  she  is  giving 
her  money  to  somebody.     That  is  the  only  investigation  I  could  make. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  anything  about  the  88  places  that 
were  criticized  by  the  crime  commission  or  investigated  by  the  crime 
commission,  in  your  district,  as  operating  in  violation  of  the  law?: 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  crime  commission  made  a  survey  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  district  prior  to  m}^  taking  hold  of  that  district.  They  made  it 
in  1948.  They  made  a  detailed  account  of  it.  At  the  time  I  went  in 
there,  I  would  say  there  was  about  probably  five  places  where  they 
were  catering  to  perverts  and  homosexuals.  As  soon  as  I  went  in  there,, 
after  my  first  or  second  week  there,  I  think  it  was  the  firet  week,  at 
665,  or  one  of  those  addresses  on  State  Street,  I  called  for  the  wagon 
and  locked  up  91  so-called  perverts  in  this  place.  At  the  time,  I 
brought  in  eveiybod}'  that  could  run  a  typewriter,  and  I  talked  with 
these  difterent  i^eople  before  they  got  smart  to  what  I  was  trying  to 
do,  and  I  found  out  that  I  had  about  six  people  there  with  police 
records,  and  I  had  four  or  five  juveniles. 

I  immediately  made  a  recommendation  to  Mayor  Kennelly  for  the 
revocation  of  the  license,  and  he  got  it,  and  I  revoked  the  license,  and 
today  it  is  a  supermarket. 

All  the  rest  of  the  so-called  places  closed  immediately. 

jNlr.  Robinson.  How  many  books  have  you  shut  off  since  you  have^ 
been  back  in  the  thirty-fifth? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  couldn't  give  you  an  exact  account,  but  I  make  an 
arrest  wherever  we  find  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  know  how  many  bookmaking  places 
3^ou  have  put  down  since  you  have  been  back  on  duty,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No ;  I  would  have  to  find  that  out,  make  a  check  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  four  or  five  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Oh,  more  than  that.  I  have  probably  59  or  60 
arrests  maybe;  maybe  more  than  that,  since  I  have  been  there,  on  books. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  purely  on  the  basis  of  complaints  that  you  re- 
ceive, or  do  you  make  a  special  investigation  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  An  investigation  of  my  own,  or  a  special  com- 
plaint.    We  get  them,  too. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  You  have  shut  down  about  how  many  books  since 
3'ou  have  been  back  there? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  say  59  or  60. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  you  have  closed  up  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  pay  specific  attention  to  any  complaints  that  I 
received  from  the  crime  commission,  and  make  a  special  check  to  see 
that  none  of  those  places  operate  again. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ?     Mr.  Halley? 

Mr,  Hali^y.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand  about  this 
Mr.  Lynch.     This  first  $2,500  came  to  you  from  Florida  ? 

Mr,  Harrison.  That  is  right,  when  he  heard  I  was  building  my 
home. 
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The  Chairmax.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  19H5. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  that  you  were  bodyguardinjr  him  was 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  1931  to  1987.     And  he  died  in  1945  in  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  sell  out  his  interest  in  the  wire  service'^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  sold  out  his  interest  to  M.  L.  Annenberg  in  1934 
iind  got  his  final  settlement  in  1935. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  very  familiar  with  him  during  1930  and 
"31  and '32? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  so  familiar  with  him? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  met  him  after  he  was  kidnaped,  and  he  was  al- 
w^ays  rather  nervous.  That  is  how  I  got  to  meet  him.  I  met  him 
through  a  respected  gentleman,  Dr.  Meikelf,  w^ho  since  has  passed 
on,  too. 

The  Chairman.  During  those  days,  the  news  service  also  con- 
trolled the  bookies,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that,  but  in  those 
days  you  w-eren't  allowed  to  arrest  this  place.  They  had  a  place  on 
Plymouth  Court,  and  I  never  heard  of  its  being  arrested  when  M.  L. 
Annenberg 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  place  where? 

Mr.  Harrison.  On  Plymouth  Court  somewhere,  I  think.  I  don't 
know.  I  never  went  with  Lynch  to  the  service.  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  place  was  this? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  they  have  the  phones,  and  they  were  sup- 
posed to  send  out  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  your  district  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  that  wasn't  in  my  district,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Never? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir.    I  never  had  it  in  my  district. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  bookies  all  over  town  were  right  under  the 
control  of  Annenberg  and  Lynch  at  that  time,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Harrison,  I  suppose  they  were,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  oft'er  to  pay  this  back  to  him,  or  how 
did  you  happen  to  accept  such  a  big  gift  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  tell  you  how  he  gave  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  you  $2,500  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  sent  a  check  for  $2,500.  When  he  gave  me  the 
$30,000,  he  gave  it  to  me  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Why  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  know  why,  but  that  is  the  way  he  gave  it  to 
me. 

The  Chairman.  Just  handed  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  gave  it  to  me  in  an  envelope  when  I  had  dinner 
with  him.    I  will  explain  to  you  why. 

He  asked  me  one  night — 1  have  a  little  girl.  She  was  then  about  3 
or  4  years  old.  He  says  to  me,  "Tom,  what  security  have  you  for  your 
wife  and  daughter?" 

I  said,  "Well,  only  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  my  home  that  I  am 
paying  on." 

He  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  in  some  business?    I  will  back  you." 
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I  said,  "I  can't  go  in  any  business  and  stay  on  the  police  depart- 
ment." 

So  a  few  nights  hater,  I  was  liaving  dinner  with  him  in  the  Drake 
Hotel,  and  he  gave  me  this  money  in  an  envelope.  I  said,  "Now,  Jack, 
this  seems  like  c^uite  a  bit  of  money.  What  am  I  supposed  to  do  about 
this  ?    Am  I  going  to  file  on  it  ? " 

He  said,  "No;  I  will  file  on  this  money.    This  is  a  gift  from  me." 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  nice  fellow. 

Mr,  Harrison.  He  said  also  that  he  had  plenty  of  money  besides  the 
$750,000  that  he  got ;  and  when  he  died  they  wrote  a  story  on  him 
about  at  one  time  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  $10,000,000.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  did  not  not.     He  dichi't  tell  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  $30,000  was  the  amount  you  could  accept  at  that 
time  without  paying  any  tax,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  know  for  sure.  I  don't  know  too  much  about 
it. 

The  Chairman.  This  fellow  Skidmore  you  borrowed  $10,000  from, 
are  you  sure  you  repaid  him  ? 

]\Ir.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  repay  him,  though,  until  after  some 
j)ublic  notice  came  out  about  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  when  you  were  suspended? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  no.    I  wasn't  suspended  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  public  notice  come  out? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  investigated  Skidmore,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  notorious  bookmaker  all  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  tell  you  about  him.  He  never  had  a  place. 
They  listed  the  places  he  was  supposed  to  have  had.  You  can  check 
my  record  and  you  will  never  find  that  Skidmore  had  one  of  those 
j^laces  in  any  district  that  I  worked  in,  outside  of  Lawndale.  I  went 
to  Lawndale.  When  I  went  to  Lawndale,  that  was  after  the  investiga- 
tion, and  them  books  were  closed  that  he  had  there.  But  I  never  had 
had  a  Skidmore  book  in  my  district  or  any  district  I  worked  in.  There 
were  never  any  of  them  listed  in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  anybody  else  ever  give  you  a  cash  gift  of  any  kind, 
other  than  those  you  have  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  only  cash  gift  I  got  w^as  when  I  was  in  the 
Town  Hall  district.  A  man,  a  respected  gentleman  named  Bill 
Ronan,  came  into  the  station  one  day,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Tom,  do 
you  know  anything  about  wheat  ?" 

I  said,  "No,  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  wheat."  " 

He  said,  "I  am  going  to  put  you  in  the  wheat  market." 

I  said,  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it." 

So  one  day  he  called  me  up  and  he  says,  "You  have  so  many  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  so  many  bushels  of  corn."  T  didn't  know.  I  said, 
"Where  do  I  send  the  money  ?"     He  said,  "You  don't  send  no  money." 

So  about  a  week  or  so  later  I  got  a  call  from  him  and  he  says,  "I 
sold  you  out."  It  might  have  been  a  little  more  than  a  week.  He  says, 
"You  have  $1,200  to  your  credit."  I  filed  on  that.  You  will  see  where 
I  filed  on  the  wheat. 

08958— 51— pt.  5 41 
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^  ^^oI:^^n.     A  wholesale  flour  ma..     At  one  time 
he  was  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  m  Chicago. 
Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  the  wholesale  flour  business  i 
Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  ^i  •       i  ^„f  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year  was  it  he  gave  you  this  wheat  i 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  was  1945.     I  don't  know  the  year.    I  filed 

on  it,  anyway.  .         .  v  .   •  ^9 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  his  business  m  your  district  (        „-,,,,  .^^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  he  has  no  business  that  I  know  of.  I  don  t  know 
where  his  business  is.  I  know  I  met  him  through  Ed  Hughes  who 
was  secretary  of  state  at  one  time,  and  has  since  died.  I  met  Bill 
Ronan  through  Ed  Hughes.  . 

Mr  Halley.  He  ]ust  gave  you  $1,200  m  1946  ( 

Mr  Harrison.  That  is  what  he  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  other  gifts  you  have  gotten  from  fi^ybody  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  finally  get  oivt  of  that  wheat? 

Mr   Harrison.  $1,200,  I  think.     I  filed  on  it.     You  will  find  it  m 

my  income-tax  returns.  .  i;^„^r.   fr.-n 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  anybody  ever  give  you   a   case   of  liquor   for 

Christmas  ?  ^ ,  0 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  ot. 
Mr.  Halley.  Anybody  named  Fusco? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr  Halley.  Gold  Seal  Liquor?  ,    .  .   ,  1         t         ^ 

Mr!  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of.     I  don't  drink  or  smoke.    I  want 

^'''nli Sa^In.  How  much  do  you  get  out  of  these  stocks  every  year 

in  dividends?  ivr     a       + 

Mr  Harrison.  Just  what  I  file  on,  Mr.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  it  right  here  for  the  last  year  or  so. 
How  much  does  it  amount  to'^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  $5,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  income  do  you  have  now « 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  only  other  income  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  $30,000  on  the  farm?     Has  that 

^""mi-^'hIp^wson.  No.     My  mother  and  I  still  have  that  in  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  In  bonds? 

Mr  Harrison.  In  United  States  bonds ;  yes  sir 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  whoever  you  sold  the  farm  to  paid  oH 

that  additional  $30,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right:  yes,  sir.  ,       -,  , 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  put  in  United  States  bonds  i 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  right.  ^^  .     ■,       i  5 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  have  at  least  $15,000  m  bonds  ( 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  I  have  $30,000.    I  have  $15,000;  yes,  sir.    About 

$10,000  I  have.     My  mother  has  $20,000. 
Mr.  Halley.  Any  other  gifts? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  this  "sale  of  wheat  from  ranch   i 
Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  wheat  we  were  just  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Bill  Ronan.  You  can  check  him.  You  will  fiud 
out  I  am  tellintr  you  the  truth. 

The  Chairmax.  Where  do  you  get  this  interest  that  you  are  talking 
about  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  interest  is  filed  in  the  income  tax  there  on  that 
$30,000  until  he  paid  it  off. 

Mr,  Halley.  That  is  on  your  mortgage  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr,  Harrison.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Never  in  my  life ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you,  Captain? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  54  years  old.  I  will  be  55  years  old  March  28 
of  next  year, 

Mr.  Halley,  Is  there  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  police  depart- 
ment against  accepting  gifts  or  gratuities  ? 

Mr,  Harrison,  Not  that  I  know  of,  off  duty.  If  you  got  it  for 
something  you  did  on  duty,  you  would  have  to  get  permission  from 
the  commissioner  of  police  before  you  would  be  able  to  accept  it, 

Mr,  Halley,  You  never  did  anything  for  Ronan  ? 

Mr,  Harrison,  Nothing  in  my  life,  no,  sir ;  outside  of  knowing  him, 
and  he  was  a  nice  fellow,  I  don't  think  Ronan  ever  did  anything 
wrong  in  his  life.  He  is  darned  nice  man,  with  a  nice  family.  He 
lives  in  the  Thirty-eighth  District. 

INIr,  Robinson,  Did  you  receive  orders  at  one  time  frdm  the  mayor 
to  clean  up  Clark  Street? 

Mr,  Harrison,  No;  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  that  ? 

Mr,  Harrison,  No,  I  cleaned  up  Clark  Street  of  my  own  volition 
when  I  went  in  there, 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  happened  to  Rush  Street? 

Mr,  Harrison,  Rush  Street  was  cleaned  up,  but  Rush  Street  is  not 
as  bad  as  Clark  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Isn't  it  true  that  you  cleaned  up  Clark  Street  and 
paid  no  attention  to  Rush  Street? 

Mr,  Harrison,  That  is  not  true.  Rush  Street  doesn't  need  as  much 
cleaning  up  as  Clark  Street,     You  won't  find  the  class  of  people  in =- 

Mr,  Robinson,  Who  is  Arthur  Anderson  ? 

Mr,  Harrison.  Arthur  Anderson  is  a  police  officer  that  worked  out 
of  East  Chicago  at  one  time,  but  he  didn't  work  for  me.  He  was  out  of 
there  when  I  came  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  worked  in  your  district  at  all. 

Mr,  Harrison,  Yes ;  he  did  work  in  the  district. 

Mr,  Robinson,  When  did  he  work  in  your  district  ? 

Mr,  Harrison,  I  don't  know  how  long,  Arthur  Anderson  was  there 
for  quite  some  time.  When  he  worked  for  me  at  East  Chicago  the 
first  time,  he  was  the  license  officer— not  license  officer.  He  was  the 
warrant  clerk.     He  served  warrants. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Did  you  ever  hear  Arthur  Anderson  referred  to  as 
the  collector  for  that  district? 

Mr.  Harrison,  Yes,  I  did ;  and  he  is  referred  to  as  such  in  the  crime 
commission  report. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  check  did  you  ever  make  to  find  out  whether 
he  was  a  collector  ? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  He  never  worked  for  me.     I  didn't  have  nothing  to 

do  with  him.  -,■  ^  •  .  u  i    9 

Mr  Robinson.  He  was  assigned  to  your  district,  wasn  t  ne  5 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  at  the  time  that  this  report  came  out  on  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  a  subsequent  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  was  a  report  came  out  on  him,  1  beheve,  in 
194S,  "but  I  wasn't  in  there  at  that  time.  .        ,         •       0 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  work  for  you  after  that  time  i 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir ;  never  worked  for  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  before  you  go « 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Captain. 

Mr.  Adducci,  come  in.  •„     •      ^i  •  v^-  ^ 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee 

will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 

you  God? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  J.  ADDUCCI,  STATE  REPRESENTATIVE, 
SECOND  DISTRICT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Adduoci.  James  J.  Adducci. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Adducci.  2250  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  State  legislator.  o.  .    i     •  i  ^     9 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  a  State  legislator  i 

Mr.  Adducci.  Eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  what  party  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  district  do  you  come  from? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Second  district.  iiir    ^  g-/i^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  commonly  referred  to  as  the  West  Side 

district  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir.  .  •4.-  „  9 

Mr  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  besides  that  position « 
Mr!  Adducci.  No,  sir.     I  am  interested  in  Softball,  a  league  m 

Chicago  here.  o.^  ^    i     •  i  4.     0 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  salary  as  State  legislator  f 
Mr.  Adducci.  $6,000  for  2  years.     .      ^     ^^  ^  ^        ^i.v,^,,co2 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  say  it  was  m  the  State  senate  or  the  house? 
Mr.  Adducci.  The  house. 
The  Chairman.  $6,000;  $3,000  a  year? 
Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  sole  source  of  income  i 
Mr.  Adducci.  No,  sir.  .-7 

Mr  Robinson.  What  is  your  other  source  of  income  i 
Mr.  Adducci.  I  don't  represent  any  companies,  but  I  do  get  some 

orders.  o  1,  ^9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  what  ?  .      ,       ,  .^^^^     j 

Mr  Adducci.  Some  orders  for  printing  and  orders  for  envelopes.     I 

don't'sell  them,  but  I  get  a  contract  from  the  State  for  them. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  get  some  commission  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  commission  do  you  get? 

Mr,  Adducci.  It  runs  around  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  that  commission? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Six  or  eight  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  source  of  income  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  haven't  got  any. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "What  properties  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  have  a  home  where  t  live,  and  one  up  in  McHenry, 
111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  home  that  you  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  believe  $6,000  or '$7,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlien  did  you  acquire  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Adducci.  About  6  years  ago,  I  guess,  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Both  about  the  same  time,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  About  a  year  or  2  years  apart. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  is  the  place  up  in  McHenry  ?  Is  that  a  sum- 
mer resort  or  summer  place  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  those  the  only  two  pieces  of  real  property  that 
you  own  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes.  ■       . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  personal  property  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  An  automobile. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Stocks  or  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Oh,  no,  no, 

Mr.  Robinson.  WTiat  kind  of  automobile  do  you  have? 

Mr,  Adducci,  A  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  buy  that? 

Mr.  Adducci.  In  Michigan ;  St.  Joe,  Mich, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Recently? 

Mr.  Adducci.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  guess ;  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  married,  Mr.  Adducci  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  children  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Two  daughters  and  three  grandchildren, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  before  you  went  into  the  State 
legislature  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Oh,  I  owned  a  laundry.  I  have  always  had  a  political 
job,  I  would  say  20  years. 

IVIr.  Robinson.  What  political  jobs  have  you  had  ? 

]\Ir.  Adducci.  At  one  time  I  was  superintendent  of  telephones  and 
telegraphs  in  Chicago  under  Mayor  Thompson.  I  think  the  salary 
was  $4,800.  I  was  an  inspector  for  the  sanitary  district  for  10  years, 
I  guess. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  A  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  what? 
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Mr.  Adducci.  For  nothing  at  all,  I  guess;  just  picked  up.  I  was 
charged. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  just  picked  up? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  was  picked  up  as  suspect  of  some  kind.  I  think  it 
was  kidnaping  one  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  were  you  picked  up  for  kidnaping  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  About  twenty-some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  1930? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Around  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  tlie  charge?  Wlio  were  you  supposed  to 
have  kidnaped? 

Mr.  Adducci.  All  the  charges  wound  up  being  disorderly  conduct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  convicted  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  been  arrested  a  number  of  times,  you  say, 
or  picked  up  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Picked  up,  say,  8  or  10  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  a  charge  filed  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  The  charges  would  always  wind  up  being  a  disorderly 
conduct  charge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  dismissed? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Always. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliat  were  some  of  the  other  charges  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Oh,  I  was  accused,  I  might  say,  they  tried  me  for 
vagrancy  one  time.  I  had  to  prove  that  I  worked  for  20  years  or  how  I 
made  a  living  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  the  other  charges  besides  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  don't  remember.     Mostly  disorderly  conduct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  you  be  picked  up  so  often  for  disorderly 
conduct? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  can't  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  no  basis  to  the  charges  at  all? 

_Mr.  Adducci.  Maybe  for  being  a  Republican  when  the  Democrats 
win  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Were  you  in  the  State  legislature  when  the  so-called 
crime  commission  bills  were  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  opposed  to  those  bills  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  were  you  opposed  to  those  bills  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  guess  my  conscience  made  me  be  against  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  you  be  opposed  to  a  bill  that  sought  to 
extend  the  life  of  a  grand  jury  more  than  1  month  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  know.    I  am  just  against  them,  that  is  all. 

_Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  because  you  were  against  the  crime  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  x\dducci.  I  am  not  against  any  crime  commission. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  you  be  opposed  to 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  told  you,  my  conscience  made  me  be  against  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  in  your  conscience  would  make  you  be  against 
a  bill  that  would  extend  a  grand  jury  from  1  month  to 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  can't  answer  that.  I  can't  answer  that.  I  am  not 
voting  for  every  bill  that  is  presented  in  the  legislature.  There  are 
some  that  I  don't  like,  some  that  I  don't  think  are  good  measures. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Why  didn't  yon  think  that  was  a  good  measure? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  just  don't  think  it  is. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  You  must  have  some  reason. 

Mr.  Adducci.  Can  you  explain  it  to  me,  what  the  bill  does  ?  I  can't 
explain  it. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  I  assume 
yon  have  read  the  bill  and  understand  it. 

Mr.  Adducci.  Xo;  I  have  never  read  it.  You  can't  read  1,500  bills, 
Mr.  Robinson.    There  are  that  many  introduced  every  session. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Why  did  you  vote  against  it?  Did  somebody  tell 
you  to  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  it  a  party  bill? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  sir.  It  was  a  newspaper  bill,  a  crime  commission 
committee  here  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Wliat  would  be  the  reasonable  basis  for  opposing 
such  a  bill  ^ 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  guess  my  district — I  come  from  a  poor  district.  A 
lot  of  our  young  fellows  out  there  got  in  a  lot  of  little  troubles.  I 
mean,  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Didn't  you  consider  it  to  be  beneficial,  so  far  as  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes.    You  know,  sometimes 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Nevertheless,  you  voted  against  it? 

Mr.  Adducci.  There  are  a  lot  of  measures  that  are  good  measures 
that  I  vote  against.    I  don't  vote  for  every  good  legislation. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  don't  vote  for  every  good  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  not  every  good  piece.  Sometimes  it  gets  to  be 
a 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  How  would  you  determine — did  you  consider  this 
particular  bill  to  be  a  good  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Adducci.  It  might  be.    It  might  be  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  you  ever  study  it  to  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  I  didn't  study  it. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  were  not  interested  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  aren't  interested  in  law  enforcement  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  If  3'ou  are  interested  in  law  enforcement,  why 
wouldn't  you  be  interested  in  that  type  of  bill  ? 

I  say,  if  you  are  interested  in  law  enforcement,  why  wouldn't  you 
be  interested  in  doing  something  about  that  type  of  bill? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Mr.  Robinson,  is  this  committee  trying  to  pull  some 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  crime  commission  ?  Is  that  what  I  am 
here  for  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Not  at  all. 

IVIr.  Adducci.  Is  that  the  reason  I  am  here.  Senator? 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  No.  He  was  just  trying  to  find  out  why  you  were 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Adducci.  Can  I  ask  you  if  you  vote  for  all  the  legislation 

The-CiiAiRMAx.  Well,  we  are  asking  you  now. 

Mr.  Adducci.  All  right. 

The  Chairmax.  Let  us  get  on. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Ziita,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Zuta? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Jack  Zuta  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Addugci.  Yes.    He  came  from  the  West  Side. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  business  at  all? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Dago  Lawrence  Mangano  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  association  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  My  precinct  was  in  the  district  where  Lawrence  had 
a  gambling  house.    My  precinct  when  I  was  a  precinct  captain. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  what? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Precinct  captain.  On  the  primary  and  election,  Law- 
rence used  to  give  me  a  little  finances  to  help  me  finance  my  precinct 
when  I  was  a  precinct  captain. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  what  that  fellow's  name  was. 
Lawrence  what? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Mangano. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Well,  he  is  not  here  any  more,  Senator.  He  used  to 
be  a  so-called  gambler  on  the  West  Side. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  gambling  place  does  he  have? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  guess  it  was  a  book  ]3lace,  or  something.  He  booked 
horses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  activities 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask,  Do  you  generally  accept  political  help 
from  gamblers  and  bookmakers  and  anybody  you  can  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  In  my  precinct,  I  would  accept  a  little  finances  from 
any  kind  of  a  business. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  help  them  stay  in  business,  try 
to  help  them  from  getting  raided  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  A  jDolice  captain  couldn't  help  but  stay  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  consideration  of  that 

Mr.  Adducci.  There  would  be  no  consideration.  Senator.  I  knew 
Lawrence  from  when  I  was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  got  in  trouble,  would  you  help  him  get  out? 

Mr.  Adducci.  If  he  got  in  trouble? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  help  him  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  maybe  with  the  policemen  on  the  beat,  or 
something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  know,  Senator.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  was 
born  and  raised  on  the  West  Side.  I  know  pretty  nearly — I  know 
everybody  who  came  out  of  the  West  Side.  I  am  57  years  old,  born 
and  raised  there.    I  am  still  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  elected  just  by  your  district  ?  You  do  not. 
run  in  the  city  at  large  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No.  I  have  62  precincts  in  my  district.  I  run  in: 
three  wards. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  population  is  there? 

Mr.  Adducci.  About  60,000. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Willie  Bioff  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  arrested  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  I  was  arrested  with  Bioff. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  what  charge? 

]Mr.  Adducci.  Disorderly  conduct,  riding  on  Washington  Boule- 
vard with  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  were  arrested? 

The  Chairman.  These  disorderly  conduct  charges,  what  happened 
to  tliem  ?    Did  you  get  fined  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  no ;  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  disorderly? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  but  they  have  to  put  some  kind  of  charge  on  you. 
They  generally  do.  It  is  a  question  of  appearing  in  court,  getting  a 
fine  or  being  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  get  fined  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Never,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  always  discharged? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Always. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  to  Mangano  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  He  was  killed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  associated  with  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  That  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  connections  with  the  alcohol 
business  during  that  era? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  do  this  business  with 
the  State.  You  just  take  orders  for  stationery  and  envelopes,  and 
sell  them  to  which  department  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  The  State  auditor.    They  use  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  most  legislators  do  that? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  know,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  sell  them  a  year?  You  make 
$6,000  or  $7,000  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  would  say  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  or  $6,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  your  profit.  I  thought  that 
was  what  you  made  out  of  it  a  year. 

Mr.  i^DDUcci.  That  is  my  commission,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean,  how  much  does  the  order  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Oh,  maybe  5,000,000,  6,000,000  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  How  "much  in  money?     $100,000? 

INIr.  Ai  Ducci.  Oh,  no,  no.  I  would  say  twenty  some  thousand  dol- 
lars, $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  on  a  competitive  bid,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  believe  it  is.  Senator.     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  do  you  do  this  for  ?  Do  you  do  it 
for  any  particular  company? 
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Mr.  Adducci.  In  my  district,  I  have  an  envelope  company  and  a 
check  company  in  my  district. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes. 

I  am  on  no  payroll.     It  is  on  a  commission  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  letterheads  and  stationery  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Checks,  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  What  commission  do  you  get,  15  or  20  percent? 

Mr.  Adducci.  About  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  total  income  everv  year  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  would  say  about  $8,000  or  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  us  legislators  to  live  on. 

Mr.  Adducci.  No;  it  ain't.  I  come  from  a  very  poor  community. 
We  don't  have  to  live  too  high.     It  is  livable.     It  is  nice. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Adducci. 

Mr.  Adducci.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  anything  in  all 
these  arrests? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  policeman  particularly  has  it  in  for  you,  any 
particular  one? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Oh,  no.  I  think  my  trouble  came  along  when  we  had 
a  Republican  mayor,  and  I  was  very  instrumental  in  politics,  and 
when  the  administration  changed 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  going  after  you  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  guess  a  lot  of  heat  came.  That  is  the  worst  heat, 
I  guess,  anybody  can  get. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Adducci,  there  is  one  thing  before  you  go.  Was 
there  a  period  during  which  the  ward  committeemen  in  Chicago  had 
considerable  influence  over  the  types  of  businesses  that  could  operate 
within  their  wards  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  imagine,  years  ago ;  yes.  I  can't  say  very  much  in 
the  last  20  years,  because  I  have  been  on  the  losing  side. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  it  work  years  ago,  say  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Years  ago 

Mr.  Halley.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  open  a  bar  in  a  particular  ward. 

Mr.  Adducci.  You  would  have  to  get  a  license  from  the  license 
officer  in  the  district.    I  think  that  is  the  way  they  work  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  I  went  to  him,  did  I  have  to  go  to  a  ward 
conmiitteeman  and  uet  clearance? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  guess  you  started  with  your  precinct  captain,  I 
think.  He  would  go  to  the  committeeman  or  the  alderman,  or  some- 
thing.   I  don't  know  how  they  work  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  definitely  would  have  to  get  that  clearance  through 
the  political  channels? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  sir.  I  think  they  investigate 
your  character,  and  if  you  are  clean,  I  don't  believe  you  would  have 
mucli  trouble  getting  a  license. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  talking  about  20  3'ears  ago.  Suppose  I  wanted 
to  open  up  a  little  bit  of  a  bookmaking  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  That  I  couldn't  answer.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  I  get  clearance  on  that  ? 
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Mr.  Adducci.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  it  or  how  it  was  done, 

Mr.  Haixey.  Wasn't  there  considerable  dispute  just  a  few  years 
ago  as  to  whether  the  police  looked  to  the  ward  committeemen  for 
clearance  on  that? 

]\Ir.  Adducci.  No. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  your  own  district,  do  any  bookmaking  establish- 
ments operate? 

]\Ir.  Adducci.  I  guess  you  can  make  a  bet  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  police  don't  stop  it,  do  they  ? 

]Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Lately  they  do,  but  there  was  a  period  in  which  they 
didn't  bother  with  it? 

]Mr.  Adducci.  I  come  from  a  very  funny  district.  I  have  every 
element  there  is  in  the  world,  I  guess,  in  my  district.  I  have  the  pimp, 
the  jack  roller,  the  safeblower,  the  elope  fiend,  and  every  other  thing, 
in  there.  I  mean,  I  come  from  the  West  Side  of  Chicago,  a  very  poor 
district.  All  those  elements  are  in  there.  Skid  row,  you  may  have 
read  of  skid  row.  That  is  in  the  heart  of  my  district,  where  all  those 
so-called  hoboes  come  in  and  congregate  in  there.    There  are  so  many 

hunt  and joints,  they  call  them,  saloons  where  they  buy  their 

pint  of  wine  and  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  any  trouble  getting  elected,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No,  I  don't.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  your  term  up  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  It  is  up  right  now.  I  was  nominated  in  April,  and  I 
have  no  opposition  in  November. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  way  to  run  that  I  know  of- 

Mr.  Adducci.  Well,  you  know,  we  have  three  House  members  in 
each  district,  and  there  are  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  are 
nominated,  which  is  equivalent  to  election. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  patronage  does  Sheriff  Walsh  give  you  ? 
You  have  some  people  on  his  force  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  I  might  have  10  jobs  there. 

The  Chakman.  Ten  patrolmen,  or  whatever  they  are? 

]Mr.  Adducci.  No,  all  kinds — clerks.  I  have  a  couple  of  highway 
police  that  I  have  sponsored. 

The  Chahjman.  How  do  you  sponsor  them  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  By  letter. 

The  Chahuman.  Do  you  get  other  people  to  join  you  in  sponsoring 
them,  or  do  you  just  do  that  yourself? 

Mr,  Adducci,  No.    As  a  legislator 

The  CiiAHtMAN.  Is  that  the  general  rule,  that  you  are  entitled  to 
about  10  in  the  sheriff's  office  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  No.  There  is  no  rule.  Senator.  There  are  some  legis- 
lators who  haven't  got  any  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  done  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Adducci.  Yes,  I  have.  In  the  line  of  patronage,  I  have  done 
pretty  well.    I  have  30  or  40  fellows  working. 

The  Chairman,  You  do  not  mean  30  or  40  with  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment ? 
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Mr.  Adducci.  Oh,  no.  In  all  the  departments,  sanitary  district, 
which  covers  the  county  preserves,  the  State  offices.  I  have  about  30 
men,  I  guess.     I  try  to  keep  an  organization  together. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  doing  better  than  a  United  States  Senator 
does. 

Any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Adducci. 

Mr.  Adducci.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:35  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9 :  30  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1950.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9 :  20  a.  m.,  in  room  267, 
United  States  Courthouse  (Old  Post  Office  Building),  Chicago,  111., 
Senator  Estes  Kef auver  (chairman)  presiding. 

Also  present :  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel ;  George  S.  Robinson, 
associate  counsel;  Alfred  ]\[.  Klein,  Assistant  Counsel;  George  H. 
White,  Patrick  H.  Kiley,  William  C.  Garrett,  and  W.  D.  Amis,  inves- 
tigators; and  Julius  Calm,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Wiley. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  t  ome  to  order. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  CHARLOTTE  CAMPAGNA, 
BERWYN,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna,  have  you  advised  with  counsel? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  decided  I  didn't  need  one,  that  I  would  come  in 
and  cooperate  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fine. 

Mrs.  Campagna,  you  remember  the  question  we  were  asking.  Do 
you  have  any  comment  about  it  ?  We  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  who 
left  all  this  money  with  Mr.  Bernstein  to  pay  off  the  tax. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Up  to  this  day  I  don't  know 
who  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  anyone  to  leave  money  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  I  haven't  had  an  opi^ortunity  to  because  I  have 
been  with  my  husband  continuously  and  we  don't  meet  or  see  any  one. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  have  the  wrong  period  of  time  in  mind.  This  is 
while  your  husband  was  still  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Oh,  I  see. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Here  is  what  happened :  Mr.  Bernstein  said  he  had  a 
series  of  conferences  with  your  husband  in  the  penitentiary,  and  at 
those  conferences  there  were  your  husband,  Mr.  Ricca,  and  Mr. 
Accardo. 

iSIrs.  Campagna.  Well 

]Mr.  Halley.  ]\Ir.  Bernstein  advised  them  at  that  time  that  they 
would  need  $190,000.  I  think  he  said  also  that  he  advised  you  that 
$190,000  was  the  amount  of  money  it  would  take  altogether  to  settle 
the  tax  case.    He  said  he  had  to  have  it  within  30  or  60  days,  so  there 
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was  a  time  limit.  He  said  the  next  thing  he  knew  a  man  walked  into  his 
office  with  $10,000  which  he  said  was  for  Mr.  Campagna.  He  said  he 
didn't  expect  t^o  get  the  money  that  way,  so  he  called  you  up,  and  you 
said  you  knew  about  it  and  it  was  all  right. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  tell  you  some  more  facts,  because  I  know  you  are 
an  intelligent  woman,  and  if  I  tell  you  the  facts  you  will  know  what 
we  are  looking  for  and  you  can  help  us. 

Mrs.  Campagna,  Allriglit.    I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  amount  needed  was  $190,000.  It  came  in  in  sums 
of  5, 10,  and  20  thousand  dollars,  and  when  $190,000  came  in,  it  stopped. 
A  lot  of  different  people  were  bringing  it  in.  So  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  somebody  told  somebody  how  much  was  needed  and  had  taken 
some  steps  to  have  the  money  raised.  It  is  also  quite  apparent  from 
Mr.  Bernstein's  testimony  that  you  knew  about  it.  What  we  are  trying 
to  find  out  from  you  is  what  did  you  do  to  try  to  get  the  money  raised. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  The  only  thing  I  can  remember  is  I  did  get  a  phone 
call  during  this  time  that  this  tax  business  was  going  on,  when  we  got 
the  liens,  and  so  forth,  and  I  was  notified  in  person  by  some  agent  who 
came  to  the  house  with  these  papers  and  told  me  that  my  husband  and 
I  were  both  in  jeopardy  for  this  amount  of  money  for  taxes.  They 
used  me  as  a  transferee.  Wliat  they  meant  by  that  I  didn't  know  at  the 
time.  Naturally  I  got  a  little  excited  and  upset.  I  didn't  know  who 
to  call.  I  checked  with  the  telephone  book  and  remembered  Mr. 
Bernstein.  I  had  read  about  him  some  time  before  that,  that  he  was  a 
tax  man.     I  called  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  you  checked  with  the  phone  book? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  For  his  phone  number. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  his  name? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes,  I  knew  the  name  because  I  had  read  about  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  ever  talked  to  Mr.  Accardo  about  him  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  he  had  been  Mr.  Accardo's  lawyer  for  many 
years  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  That  I  don't  know.  I  had  no  dealings  with  Mr. 
Accardo  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Accardo  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna,  you  just  tell  the  whole  story  about 
what  happened. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  am  going  to  try  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Like  I  said,  I  called  him  and  told  him  the  predicament  I  was  in,  and 
he  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  office,  which  I  did.  I  showed  him 
these  papei^,  and  he  said  he  would  take  it  under  advisement.  He 
wouldn't  take  the  case  right  then  until  he  found  out  a  little  bit  more 
about  it.  I  believe  it  was  several  days  later  that  he  called  me  and 
told  me  when  I  received  some  certain  letters  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
I  should  bring  them  down  to  him,  which  I  did.  That  is  when  he  took 
the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  just  tell  everything  that  transpired, 
Mrs.  Campagna,  about  the  tax  matter.  What  happened  next  and 
what  happened  next. 
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Mrs.  Campagxa.  I  gather  it  was  quite  a  long  time  after  that.  I 
really  don't  remember  dates  or  the  length  of  time  that  it  was,  but  I 
got  a  call  from  someone.  Who  it  was  I  don't  know  because  it  was  a 
telephone  conversation.  They  told  me  not  to  worry,  that  the  money 
would  be  taken  care  of  for  the  settlement  of  the  tax. 

So,  like  ]Mr.  Bernstein  said,  when  this  money  started  coming  in,  he 
called  me  and  I  said  '"yes,"  I  had  a  call  and  someone  told  me  it  would 
be  paid,  but  who  it  was  I  didn't  know.  That  is  as  much  as  I  can  tell 
you.     That  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  called  you  ? 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  Truthfully  speaking,  I  couldn't  tell  you.  It  was 
just  a  voice  on  the  telephone.  I  don't  know  who  it  was.  It  had  to  be 
someone  who  knew  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  asked  anyone  to  raise  the  money  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  I  hadn't,  although  it  was  a  known  fact  that 
the  money  had  to  be  paid  and  I  guess  they  knew  I  didn't  have  it. 
Whoever  it  was  must  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr,  Halley.  It  wasn't  a  known  fact  that  the  money  had  to  be  paid. 
Isn't  that  the  fact  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes,  it  was  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  was  needed?  It  certainly  wasn't  in  the 
papers  that  your  husband  was  trying  to  raise  this  amount. 

Mrs.  Cajipagna.  He  was  assessed  for  $400  and  some  thousand,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  know,  but  a  private  settlement  had  been  arranged 
for  $190,000,  and  that  is  exactly  the  amount  that  w'as  delivered  to  Mr. 
Bernstein's  office. 

ISIrs.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  what  was  delivered.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is  that  Mr.  Bernstein  told  me  this  money  was  coming  in,  and  then 
when  it  was  settled  and  paid  he  gave  me  the  receipts.  That  is  the  only 
thing  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  told  us  of  two  occasions  on  which 
he  drove  out  to  your  house  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  this  case,  and 
I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  That  was  just  about  this  money  and  how  it  was 
coming  in.  but  that  is  as  much  as  he  told  me.  He  didn't  tell  me  any 
details  of  who  it  was  or  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  what  happened?  Did  he  phone  before  he  came 
out  ^ 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  don't  recall  whether  he  did  or  not.  It  has  been 
some  time  ago,  and  it  is  awfully  hard  to  remember  every  detail. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  did  come  out  to  the  house  ? 

Mrs,  Campagna.  He  has  been  out  to  the  house,  yes,  once  or  twice. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  subject  was  to  discuss  what? 

Mrs.  Campagna,  That  tax  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  part  of  it  did  you  discuss  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  That  it  was  going  to  be  settled,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  take  care  of  the  money  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  money  had  come  in  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Well,  if  I  remember  right  he  said  there  was  a 
considerable  sum,  and  I  believe  my  husband's  was  somewhere  around 
$120,000.    I  am  not  quite  sure,  somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 
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Mr.  Haixey.  How  miicli  money  did  you  have  at  tlie  time  your  hus- 
band went  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  didn't  have  too  mucli  in  cash.  I  would  jud<?e 
somewhere  around  $3,500.  Of  course  we  had  some  stocks  and  bonds. 
United  States  bonds. 

INIr.  Halley.  Was  that  in  the  bank? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  No.     I  had  that  at  home? 
Uv.  Halley.  $3,500  in  cash  at  home? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  other  cash  that  belonged  to  your  hus- 
band at  home  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  didn't  Imow  anything  of  his  money  at  all. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  money  in  a  bank  at  that  time? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  own  any  business  at  that  time  ? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes,  I  still  do. 
]Mr.  Halley.  What  business  do  you  own  ? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  I  have  the  Orchid  Flower  Shop. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  half  interest  in  that  ? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  has  the  other  half  interest? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  Mrs.  Marie  Capezio. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  and  Mrs.  Capezio  buy  that  ? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  In  1934,  to  be  exact. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  both  had  it  ever  since  ? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  Ever  since. 

INIr.  Halley.  Did  you  buy  it  from  somebody  else  or  just  open  it? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  We  just  opened  it.     I  tell  you  wliat  happened. 
Somebody  was  going  ou.t  of  business  and  he  was  selling  his  fixtures, 
and  we  bought  them  very,  very  reasonably  and  we  went  into  business 
ourselves. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  in  that  ever  since? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  Ever  since,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  receive  an  income  from  it? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes ;  I  do. 
Mr.  H^\LLEY,  What  was  that  income  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  would  say  about  $5,000  a  year  average,  maybe 
more,  maybe  less.    It  just  balances  oil'  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  addition  to  the  cash  you  had  with  you  when  your 
husband  went  to  ])rison  and  the  income  from  the  flower  shop,  did  you 
have  any  other  assets  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Well,  we  had  the  farm,  and  I  was  taking  care  of 
the  farm  business,  which  was  a  50-50  proposition  also.  That  is  the 
large  farm  at  Fowler,  Ind. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  helping  you  out  on  the  farm? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  I  had  at  that  time  there  a  couple  by  the  name  of 
Gick. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  Mr.  Sheets  there,  too? 
Mrs.  Campagna.  After  I  wasn't  doing  too  well  with  Mr.  Gick,  I 
had  to  let  the  farm  lie  dormant  for  about  a  year,  maybe  less.    Then  I 
found  Mr.  Sheets,  and  he  went  in  with  me  and  we  started  all  over 
again. 

]Mr.  Halley.  When  your  husband  first  went  to  prison,  what  was 
the  total  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  you  had  ? 
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Mrs.  Campagxa.  I  will  tell  you;  offhand,  I  can't  really  say.  I 
think  our  stocks  together,  his  and  mine,  are  somewhere  around  $11,000, 
'J'hat  is  White  INIotors. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^\nnte  Motors  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anything  else  ? 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  Then,  of  course,  we  had  the  United  States  Savings 
bonds. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  man}-  thousand? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  In  maturity,  I  would  say  somewhere  between  20 
and  30  thousand  dollai-s.    'I  am  not  sure. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  to  sell  any  of  your  stocks  aiid  bonds? 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  No;  I  didn't  sell  anything.    I  still  have  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  some  rather  expensive  properties  to  keep  up 
while  your  husband  was  away. 

Mrs.  Campagx-^a.  You  see,  the  farm  income  took  care  of  that  for  me 
very  nicely. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  the  farm  show  a  profit  ? 

Mrs.  Campagx'a.  It  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  the  time  he  was  in  prison? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  It  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  it  still  show  a  profit  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  don't  handle  it  any  more.  That  is  his  affair. 
My  son  handles  it.     I  don't  have  any  dealings  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna,  you  were  down  at  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  when  Mr.  Bernstein  came  out  on  one  occasion? 

Mrs.  Campagx-^a.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  it  true  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 
your  husband  and  Mr.  DeLucia  to  remember  or  to  tell  all  the  details 
about  these  transactions  out  of  which  the  tax  grew  ? 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  I  convinced  my  husband  to  give  Mr.  Bernstein 
power  of  attorney  to  transact  this  business  for  me ;  but,  of  course,  I 
neither  speak  the  Italian  language  nor  does  Mr.  Bernstein,  and  I 
guess  he  was  a  little  stubborn  about  accepting  Mr.  Bernstein  as  his 
attorney.  So,  from  there  on,  I  don't  know  what  happened.  It  was 
just  that  one  time  that  I  happened  to  be  there.  That  was  one  after- 
noon that  Mr.  Bernstein  took  me  in  to  see  my  husband. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna,  this  voice  that  called  you  on  the 
telephone  was  a  man  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  It  was  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  He  didn't  say  who  it  was? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  -Xo,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  recognize  the  voice  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  have  never  heard  it  since. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  that  out  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  can't 'figure  it  out,  to  be  truthful  about  it.  I 
can't  figure  it  out. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  been  married  a  long  time.  Can  you  think 
in  your  life  of  anybody  who  would  be  so  interested  as  to  put  up 
$125,000  or  $130,000? 
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Mrs.  Campagna.  It  ^YOllld  naturally  have  to  be  someone  wlio  was 
interested.  It  would  have  to  be  someone  who  was  close.  It  couldn't 
possibly  be  a  stranger  who  would  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Really  the  only  people  who  had  been  in  this  thing 
were  Mr,  Accardo  and  Mr.  Bernstein,  outside  of  the  families,  and  then 
also  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Joseph  Bulger.  They  had  been  the  only  ones 
who  had  any  connection  with  it ;  hadn't  they  ^ 

Mrs.  Campagna.  That  I  couldn't  say.  After  all,  I  really  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  housewife  and 
mother.     I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  ''an  ordinary  housewife."  You  are  a 
very  smart  woman. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  but  I  really  try  to 
have  a  little  intelligence  and  still  be  one. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tliink  it  was  Mr.  Adonis  who  got  it  for  you  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  don't  know  the  man.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Adonis. 
That  is  one  man  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  Mr.  Adonis  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Adonis. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Accardo,  I  mean. 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  do  know  Mr.  Accardo,  very,  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  was  he  who  put  the  money  up  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  can't  say.  I  really  can't  just  sit  here  and  tell 
you  something  that  I  might  surmise  or  might  guess.  That  isn't  what 
you  want.  You  want  a  direct  answer,  and  I  can't  give  you  that  be- 
cause I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  ever  talked  with  you  about  where  the 
money  came  from? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir;  they  haven't.  Like  I  said,  we  haven't 
discussed  it  with  anyone.  As  you  know,  my  husband  is  a  parolee,  and 
he  has  to  be  very  careful.  'He  can't  mix  with  those  kinds  of  people. 
He  and  I  have  spent  most  of  our  time  on  two  farms.  We  have  been 
inseparable  ever  since  he  has  been  home.  So,  I  know  that  he  has  never 
contacted  or  seen  anyone,  and  neither  have  I. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  and  he  belong  to  any  society  or  club  that 
has  for  its  purpose  helping  one  another  in  case  you  get  in  trouble? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Never  to  my  knowledge,  Senator.  I  don't  believe 
my  husband  has  ever  been  affiliated  with  any  clubs  or  societies. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  did  this  call  come  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  Just  that  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  I  don't  recall  truthfully  whether  it  was  in  the 
morning  or  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  call  you  at  your  business  or  at  your 
home? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No;  they  called  me  at  home.  I  don't  spend  any 
time  at  the  store.     I  haven't  been  in  the  store  in  many,  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  actively  run  it  ? 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No  ;  I  am  not  in  the  store  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions. 

Mrs.  Campagna,  after  you  got  the  call,  did  you  transfer  that  infor- 
mation to  anyone  else  ? 
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Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  didn't  speak  to  Mr.  Bernstein  about  tlie  fact 
that  you  had  had  a  call  ? 

Mrs.  Camfagna.  Xo  ;  not  until  the  time  he  called  me  and  told  me 
this  mone}^  was  coming  in,  and  I  told  him  I  knew  something  about  it. 
That  was  the  extent  of  our  conversation  about  that. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Did  3'ou  know  anyone  closely  or  intimately  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Accardo,  who  would  have  that  amount  of  money  to 
lout  up  i 

Mrs.  Campagna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Does  Mr.  Accardo  have  that  amount  of  money  to 
put  out '. 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  Truthfully  speaking,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  don't  know  anything  about  his  financial  situ- 
ation ? 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  financial 
situation  ? 

Mr.  RoBix-^sox.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairmax.  Mrs.  Campagna,  if  you  find  out  who  left  all  that 
money,  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know. 

Mrs.  Campagxa.  I  promised  that  to  the  congressional  investigators, 
too.  If  I  do,  it  has  to  be  paid.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  tell  if 
I  ever  find  out  who  it  was.  It  would  just  take  an  awful  load  off  my 
shoulders  to  get  rid  of  all  this  persecution.     It  is  just  getting  me  down. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  tax  matter  with  Mr.  Accardo  ? 

Mrs.  Campagx'A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did.  I  had  no  contact  with  Mr. 
Accardo.  In  fact,  I  was  ver}^  secluded  during  the  time.  I  spent  my 
time  between  my  farms  and  my  family. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  discussed  any  business  matters  with  Mr. 
Accardo  I 

Mrs.  Campagx^a,  No,  sir ;  none  whatsoever. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Campagna. 

Mr.  Brantman,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Brax'tmax.  I  do. 

The  Chairmax.  Ail  right,  gentlemen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  M.  BRANTMAN,  ACCOUNTANT  AND 
INCOME-TAX  CONSULTANT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Brantman? 

Mr.  Braxtmax.  William  M.  Brantman. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  it  B-ra-n-t-m-a-n  ? 

Mr.  Braxtmax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  address  ? 

JNIr.  Braxtmax.  10  South  La  Salle  Street. 

Mr  ^^ALLEY.  "Wliat  is  your  business  i 

M  ■.  Br'xtmax.  I  am  an  accountant  and  tax  consultant. 

Mr.  H  LLEY.  Did  you  ever  represent  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr   ''r-xtmax.  I  did,  sir. 

M'  H  TLEY.  Did  vou  ever  represent  Ralph  Capone? 

>T-.  "n   vTMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hallfa".  Did  you  ever  represent  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Years  ago,  perhaps  back  in  1939  or  1940,  some- 
where in  through  those  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  that  Bernstein  handled  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know  who  handled  it  after  that;  but^ 
according  to  what  I  hear  and  read,  Bernstein  must  be  representing 
them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  handle  any  business  with  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  3^ou  liandled  Louis  Campagna's  work? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  haven't  handled  anything  for  Louis  Campagna 
since  1936, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Charlie  Gioe? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Back  in  about  1938  or  1939. 

Mr.  Halley.  Murray  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Brantman.  In  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Fusco? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Up  to  about  1940  or  1941. 

Mr.  Halley.  Imburgio? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  was  in  around  the  same  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Ralph  Pierce? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Ralph  Pierce  one  or  two  years  up  to  1940, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Drexel  Wine  &  Liquor? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Drexel  Wine  &  Liquor  in  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  owns  Drexel  Wine  &  Liquoi-  i 

Mr.  Brantman.  Murray  Gordon  owned  it  at  that  particular  time. 
It  was  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Security  Discounts? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Security  Dis- 
counts. In  fact,  I  believe  it  was  in  1939.  We  held  the  company  for 
2  years,  and  we  found  we  were  losing  money  in  handling  the  business, 
and  we  sold  it  at  10  percent  of  what  we  put  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  business  of  Security  Discounts? 

Mr.  Brantman.  It  was  a  finance  business,  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  to  make  loans  to  business  interests  on  their  physical  assets 
and  to  make  loans  on  accounts  receivable. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you.  handle  Dave  Russell's  too  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  did  handle  Dave  Russell  for  a  few  years,  prob- 
ably 1942  to  1944 :  somewhere  in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  of  these  acounts  that  I  have  mentioned  did 
you  get  first  ?    Was  it  Murray  Humphrej^s'  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Fusco?  How  did  you  make  your  contact?  These 
are  all  ]Deop]e  who  know  each  other.    They  are  all  one  group. 

Mr.  BrantMxVN.  I  might  state  it  in  this  manner :  that  people  of  a 
certain  age,  living  in  a  certain  neighborhood,  meet  up  with  a  lot  of 
people.  As  you  do  your  work  and  meet  up  with  them  you  get 
introduced  one  to  another,  as  you  might  perhaps  meet  for  dinner  at 
a  night  club,  and  in  that  way  get  to  know  people,  and  someone  sends 
them  to  me  to  do  their  work.  I  did  theii'  work  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  then  they  went  elsewhere.  I  never  bothered  why,  because  the 
business  was  just  another  piece  of  business  that  I  could  easily  replace. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Accardo's  business,  what  kind  ? 
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Mr.  Brantman.  His  business — I  tliink  lie  ^Yas  interested  in  book- 
making  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Murray  Humphreys?  When  you  repre- 
sented him,  what  did  he  say  his  business  was  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  had  some  business,  misceHaneous  business.  He 
had  a  salary  from  one  or  two  ventures. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  they? 

JNIr.  Brantman.    I  don't  recall  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  records  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  None  whatsoever. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  What  happened  to  the  records  on  all  these? 

Mr.BRANTMAN.  After  a  client  makes  a  change  or  goes  elsewhere,  he 
Avould  come  in  a  few  years  later  and  say  "Can  I  have  my  own  records?" 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  keep  your  own  work  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  couldn't  keep  the  records  with  everybody  we  did 
business  with  all  these  years.  When  the  statute  of  limitations  passes 
and  a  couple  of  years  beyond  that,  we  delete  them  and  throw  them  out 
annually  that  way. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Can  you  give  us  any  help  on  what  Murray  Humph- 
rey's business  was  ? 

j\Ir.  Brantman.  From  hearsay  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  inter- 
ested in  some  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments,  I  believe.  His  wife 
was  an  officer  there.  It  has  been  rumored  he  is  interested  in  some 
towel  enterprises,  but  I  don't  know  of  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

j\Ir.  Halley.  Wliat  about  Ralph  Capone?  Do  you  still  represent 
liim? 

INIr.  Brantman.  I  have  represented  him  up  to  this  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  he  have  some  water  company  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  did  have  years  ago.  That  was  the  Waukesau 
Water  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^here  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  is  not  interested  in  that.  It  used  to  be  on  Hub- 
bard Street;  I  think  110  West  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  that,  a  mineral  water  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  It  was  Waukesau  water  that  he  was  selling  to  the 
trade  and  to  anyone  who  would  buy  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  years  did  he  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  am  only  guessing  from  memory.  I  think  it  was 
in  some  of  the  years  in  between  '40  or  '43  or  '44. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  able  to  turn  any  papers  over  to  us  on 
Kalph  Capone? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  did  to  Mr.  Robinson  on  Ralph  Capone  and  Rus- 
sell— whatever  papers  I  did  have.  I  gave  Mr.  Robinson  a  list  of  the 
people  I  had  ever  had  any  business  with  that  appeared  on  your  list. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  Ralph  Capone's  present  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  gets  a  salary  from  Billy's,  Inc.  I  think  it  is 
some  kind  of  restaurant  or  tavern  or  combination  of  the  two,  up  at 
Mercer,  Wis.  He  has  other  income  from  operating  a  suburban  cig- 
arette company. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brantman.  A  cigarette  vending  machine  that  they  service 
around. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whereabouts  ?    In  Chicago  ? 
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Mr.  Brantman.  In  the  Chicago  area,  I  am  quite  certain.  I  don't 
know  the  scope  of  their  clientele,  but  that  is  the  information  and  fig- 
ures I  get  when  it  comes  to  filing  his  return. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  he  have  any  other  income  ? 

Mr.  Brantman,  Not  to  my  knowledge,  nothing  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  to  be  recorded  on  his  return. 

Mr.  Halley.  Some  time  ago  did  you  have  occasion  to  arrange  a 
meeting  between  Harry  Russell  and  Louis  Kutner  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Before  that,  might  I  add  something  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brantivian.  I  have  been  maliciously  maligned  in  the  news- 
papers as  having  associated  in  the  Drury  matter  and  the  Drury  killing. 
I  want  to  state  right  here  and  now  I  don't  know  William  Drury,  never 
did  know  him.  I  never  made  any  appointments  for  Mr.  Kutner  or 
anyone  else  with  Drury  or  for  Drury. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  want  that  statement  cleared  in  the  press  if  it  can 
be. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Because  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  Mr.  Drury ;  you  didn't  know  Mr. 
Drury. 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  right,  sir.  I  have  never  made  any  appoint- 
ments for  or  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Drury  with  Mr.  Kutner  or  anyone  else 
and  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Drury's  endeavors  were  other  than  what 
I  might  have  read  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  it  also  be  true  that  your  sole  recent  relationship 
with  Mr.  Kutner  was  in  connection  with  Harry  Russell  and  no  one 
else? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  represented  Harry  Russell ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Drury  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Oh,  I  might  have  seen  him  on  the  street.  I  have 
seen  his  pictures.    I  don't  know  the  man  to  speak  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  did  any  work  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  they  said  about  you  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  I  was  linked  with  the  Drury  killing.  They 
came  out  with  an  emblazoned  headline  :  "Two  new  people  are  found." 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  you  made  a  statement  to  the 
State's  attorney  and  the  statement  wasn't  made  public,  and  naturally 
the  press  speculated. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  didn't  make  that  statement  to  the  State's  attor- 
ney.   I  couldn't  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  statement. 

Mr,  Brantman.  I  made  a  statement.    We  talked  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally  the  press  speculated  on  what  was  in  it. 
That  is  how  the  thing  would  get  into  the  press. 
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Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know  why  they  link  me  with  the  killing.  I 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  They  naturally  speculate  on  it.  But  it  will  be 
cleared  up  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Brantman.  All  right,  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  the  statement.    VCe  have  read  it  and  studied  it. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know  what  statement  was  typed;  I  never 
read  it,  never  saw  it.  I  talked  casually  as  I  am  talking  now  with  the 
State's  attorney. 

Mr,  Halley.  You  are  not  talking  casually.  You  are  under  oath 
and  it  is  being  reported. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  mean  with  the  State's  attorney  I  talked  casually 
and  he  was  taking  some  notes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  talking  not  casually  but  veiy  carefully,  because 
it  is  a  serious  matter,  will  you  start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  entire  story  of  whatever  dealings  you  had  involving  Harry 
Russell  and  Louis  Kutner. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Harry  Russell  has  been  my  client  since  1942,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  filed  returns  in  each  and  every  year  for  him  that  he  had 
income  to  report  to  me.  In  the  years  1948  and  1949  he  did  not  have  any 
income  that  he  reported  to  me,  and  therefore  •!  filed  no  returns  for 
him.  He  did  forward  his  blank  signed  returns  to  me,  he  never  gave 
me  any  income  or  information  concerning  any  of  his  earnings.  Con- 
sequently no  returns  were  filed  in  the  year  1948  and  1949  for  Harry 
Russell.    That  is,  by  me. 

I  believe  this  was  the  latter  part  of  June.  Harry  Russell  came  into 
my  office  and  in  talking  to  him,  the  convereation  centered  around  som© 
of  the  newspaper  publicity  in  advance  of  these  committee  meetings. 
As  I  was  talking  to  Harry  Russell,  I  said,  "I  believe  I  know  of  an 
attorney  who  could  well  represent  you  in  any  particular  legal  matters 
you  have.    Would  you  want  to  meet  him  ?" 

He  said  all  right.  I  phoned  Louis  Kutner  and  had  him  come  over 
to  my  office. 

Mr.  HAm:Y.  Prior  to  that  had  Kutner  been  in  touch  with  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  have  handled  other  tax  matters 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  about  Russell. 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  Kutner  hadn't  suggested  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No.  Kutner  clidn't  know  Russell  and  didn't  know 
I  knew  him  until  I  mentioned  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  initiated  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  right.  Then  Kutner  came  to  my  office, 
and  Kutner,  Harry  Russell,  and  myself  had  a  chat.  Kutner  told  him, 
he  said — we  askecl  him  some  questions  about  his  own  activity,  what 
he  was  doing,  and  he  told  him.  He  said,  "Well,  you  are  called  before 
the  committee  and  according  to  newspaper  information,  it  seems  like 
you  are  in  for  quite  a  session,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

He  said,  "I  believe  I  can  well  represent  you  before  any  committee 
hearings." 

Mr.  Kutner  suggested  that  "perhaps  I  could  get  the  committee  to 
serve  the  subpena  in  Chicago,  and  you  might  save  unnecessary  news- 
pa})er  publicity  by  being  heard  in  Florida." 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  Where  was  this  now  ? 

Mr,  Brantman.  In  my  office. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  can  fix  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  The  latter  part  of  June.  I  don't  know  otthand 
what  date.  'It  could  be  somewhere  after  the  20th.  I  know  it  was  just 
precedin^^  the  Fourth  of  July  by  about  a  week. 

So  Harry  Russell  said,  ''See  what,  you  can  do,"  meaning  that  he 
would  confer  with  him  at  another  time. 

About  2  or  3  davs  later  Louis  Kutner  said  to  me,  ''How  would  Mr. 
Russell  like  to  go"^to  New  York  to  have  a  chat  with  Lester  Velie," 
I  believe,  who  w^as  writing  a  Collier's  newspaper  article  at  the  time. 

He  said,  "I  might  try  to  arrange  a  hearing  with  the  committee. 
I  will  call  the  attorney  for  the  committee." 

When  Harry  Russell  got  in  touch  with  me  a  few  days  later— I  am 
ahead  of  my  story,  I  believe.  ,       ,  -,        .  n 

Yes,  Harry  Russell  got  in  touch  with  me  a  cou])le  of  days  later  and 
made  'an  appointment  to  ffo  over  to  Mr.  Kutner's  office.  While  he 
was  talking  in  Mr.  Kutner's  office  he  said,  "I  have  arranged  for  you 
to  go  to  New  York  to  meet  up  with  Mr.  Lester  Velie." 

Harry  Russell  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  New  York  or  to  go 
anywhere.    I  don't  know  why  I  have  to  go  to  New  York." 

Mr.  Kutner.  I  believe,  told  him,  in  order  to  avoid  a  lot  of  publicity. 

He  said  he  had  two  daughters  that  he  didn't  want  to  harm  with  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  publicity.  Mr.  Kutner  said,  "Perhaps  we  can 
arrange  for  the  committee  to  hear  you  before  they  sit  m  Florida. ' 

Mr  .^Russell  went  awav  for  a  few  days,  I  believe,  to  the  North  Woods 
after  that.  It  was  left  that  way.  Wlien  he  came  back  we  got  together 
again.  He  was  due  back,  I  think,  on  the  5th  of  July  and  didn't  get  m 
until  about  the  7th.  ...  . 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  to  the  North  Woods.  Was  he  visiting  with 
Ralph  Capone  at  that  time  ?  ■,  r>  i  • 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  couldn't  say.  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  hshmg  a 
couple  of  days.  Would  he  have  time,  and  I  said  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned he  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  he  gone  to  Wisconsin? 
Mr.  Brantman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mercer? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No;  I  think  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockwood, 
somewhere  through  there.    I  don't  know  whether  that  is  near  Mercer 

or  not.  •  1   -r.  1    1    n  0 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  with  Ralph  Capone  f 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  no,  sir. 

When  he  returned  we  had  another  visit  at  Mr.  Kutner  s  office. 
They  talked  at  random.  Mr.  Kutner  told  him  he  had  since  talked 
to  Mr.  Halley,  the  attorney  for  the  committee,  and  that  it  would  be 
entirely  in  order  for  him  to  come  East,  that  Mr.  Halley  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  before  he  talked  to  anyone  else,  or  would  talk  to  him  with  anyone 
else,  something  to  that  effect.  Again  Mr.  Russell  said,  ^'Well,  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  go  anywhere.  I  would  rather  take  it  in  the  regular 
way." 

Mr.  Kutner  said,  "I  have  arranged  for  the  subpena  to  be  sent  here." 
Harry  Russell  was  to  meet  with  us— that  same  day  he  said,  well, 
he  would  like  to  talk  it  over  with  someone.  I  believe  he  made  a  call 
to  someone. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  he  call  ? 
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Mr.  Braxtman.  I  don't  know.  He  went  to  another  teleplione  in  the 
office  there. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Wasn't  it  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Braxtman.  That  I  don't  know.    I  couldn't  say  who  he  called. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  Kntner  says  it  was  Guzik,  is  Kutner  lying  ?  Could 
lie  have  known  ? 

Mr.  Brax^tmax".  It  might  have  been  a  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  it  be  a  good  guess  ? 

M.  Brax^tmax".  I  don't  know  because  I  don't  know  who  he  called. 
Kutner  and  I  were  chatting,  and  Harry  Russell  was  at  another  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  could  Kutner  know,  and  not  you  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  ver}^  easy.  One  man  could  try  to  concen- 
trate on  the  call  and  another  one  could  not.  I  wasn't  paying  any 
attention  to  whom  Harry  Russell  tried  to  call.  I  didn't  hear  any  name 
mentioned.  He  just  talked  to  someone.  He  said,  "Can  I  see  you?" 
^vhich  is  their  own  way  of  expressing  themselves,  and  apparently  he 
went  out  to  see  that  party  that  he  called. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  went  out  then. 

Mr.  Braxtman.  That  is  right. 

We  met  a  little  later.  They  were  chatting  back  and  forth  about 
different  things.  Mr.  Kutner  was  talking  at  random  and  Harry 
Russell  wanted  to  know  what  it  would  cost  him.  He  finally  made 
some  remark,  "What  is  it  going  to  cost  ?    Will  it  cost  25,  will  it  cost  50  ?" 

I  said  to  Mr.  Kutner,  "Come  down  out  of  the  clouds;  why  don't  you 
make  a  price  to  this  man  for  your  services.'' 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  mentioned  those  figures,  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Brax'tmax".  Russell.  I  said,  "He  is  not  the  type  of  man  you 
have  him  built  up  to  in  wealth  or  prominence.  Make  him  a  reasonable 
arrangement  and  let  him  be  the  best  judge  of  that."  Mr.  Kutner 
said  he  wanted  a  fee  of  $10,000  plus  travel  expenses  to  represent  him 
anywhere  the  committee  would  meet.  Mr.  Russell  never  accepted  the 
services.  He  said,  "No,  that  is  beyond  what  I  could  pay."  They 
went  along  that  way,  and  we  arranged  to  meet — this  was  a  Friday. 
We  arranged  to  meet  on  a  Saturday  morning.  That  was  set  for  some- 
where'around  10  o'clock.  We  waited  until  about  10:30  ancl  Mr. 
Russell  didn't  show  up.  Mr.  Kutner  decided  we  would  call  him  at 
the  hotel.  We  called  him  at  the  Hotel  Blackstone.  Harry  Russell 
said  "I  will  be  over  in  about  15  or  20  minutes."  He  never  came  over. 
We  waited  around,  Mr.  Kutner  and  I,  in  his  office  until  1  o'clock. 
By  that  time  I  believe  the  subpena  came  in  by  special  delivery  to  his 
office,  and  when  Russell  did  not  show,  Mr.  Kutner's  alternative  was  to 
return  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  present  when  he  returned  the  subpenk? 

Mr.  Braxtman.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  present  when  he  dictated  the  letter? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  was.  I  didn't  like  some  of  the  remarks  in  there. 
I  don't  believe  the  conversation  was  intended  as  the  remarks  were 
carried  out.  Harry  Russell  could  have  mentioned,  "Look  what  hap- 
pened in  Kansas  City."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  people  to  think  I  am 
talking  about  them.  I  would  rather  take  my  service  in  Miami  so  they 
would  not  think  I  was  passing  someone  else  on  at  the  benefit  of 
myself." 
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He  never  clarified  what  he  was  talking  about,  except  he  didn't 
want  people  thinking  he  was  talking  about  them. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  So  there  was  that  much  justification,  at  least,  to  the 
statement  that  Russell  didn't  want  the  Binaggio  deal. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  think  he  expressed  it  in  those  words,  but 
he  talked  in  random.  He  referred  to  the  Kansas  City  affair,  and 
he  said,  "Look  what  happened  at  Kansas  City." 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  present  when  Kutner  called  me  and  gave 
me  a  very  great  amount  of  information  which  he  alleged  he  got  irom 
Russell  about  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  was  there,  I  think,  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
Mr.  Kutner  called  you  that  same  day. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  there  when  he,  for  instance,  said  that  Rus- 
sell was  down  there  as  Fisclietti's  representative  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No;  that  I  didn't  hear.  I  know  he  said  Russell 
told  us  that  day,  I  think  the  day  before,  that  he  had  bought  a  one- 
sixth  interest  in  the  S.  &  G.,  some  wire  service  down  there,  and  for 
his  share  in  1949  he  lost  $14,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  there  when  Kutner  told  me  that  Russell 
was  down  there  representing  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  there  when  Kutner  told  me  that  the  S. 
&  G.  syndicate  had  an  arrangement  each  year  whereby  they  arranged 
witli  the  ISIiami  Beach  police  how  many  arrests  they  would  make, 
and  they  would  pay  a  certain  amount  of  fines  for  each  arrest? 

Mr.  Brantman.  ^I  think  I  heard  that.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
Avas  in  conversation  to  you  or  just  in  conversation  in  his  office.  I 
never  paid  too  much  attention  when  another  man  was  making  private 
calls  because  I  figure  that  is  his  own  business,  but  I  do  remember  that 
kind  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  his  giving  me  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, that  he  was  supposed  to  have  gotten  from  Russell  about 
Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr-  Brantman.  Only  to  the  extent  of  S.  &  G.  What  other  infor- 
mation there  was  I  don't  know  because  Mr.  Kutner  might  have  talked 
to  you  on  the  other  time  when  I  wasn't  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  just  this  one  long  conversation.  He  stated  cer- 
tain admissions  he  had  gotten  from  Russell  about  S.  &  G. ;  is  that 
riglit  ? 

'Mr.  Brantman.  Yes;  but  I  didn't  follow  them  too  closely  to  know 
them  or  remember  verbatim  what  the  conversation  was,  except  to 
say  that  Harry  Russell's  link  was  with  the  S.  &  G. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  those  the  things  that  in  fact  Hariy  Russell  had 
told  Kutner? 

]\fr.  Brantman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  said  that  he  was  down  there  and  had  just 
entered  the  S.  &  G  syndicate? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  right,  in  1949.  You  see,  Harry  Russell 
was  down  in  Florida  for  several  years  before  that  for  his  health.  He 
left  here  with  a  serious  heart  attack  and  was  not  doing  anvtliing  for 
several  years.  His  interest  then  was  the  Russell's  Silver  Bar  from 
which  he  drew  salary.  T  believe  in  either  1946  or  1947,  perhaps  1947, 
he  sold  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  himself  in  Russell's  Silver  Bar 
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and  took  his  tax  loss.  I  know  I  had  to  o;et  the  information  from 
Bernie  Schafer,  who  is  the  agent  for  Russell's  Silver  Bar. 

Then  I  was  able  to  file  the  tax  returns  for  both  Mrs.  Russell  and 
Harry  Russell.     They  file  individual  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Where  did  Russell  get  the  money  to  invest  in  S.  &  G.  ? 
He  had  been  out  of  work  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  had  been,  I  presume- 

]\lr.  Halley.  His  income  prior  to  that  hadn't  been  very  great. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  presume  over  the  years  Harry  Russell  had  ac- 
cumulated some  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  didn't  have  it  in  a  bank. 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you  because  I  had  represented 
him  only  since  1942. 

iNlr.  Halley.  In  your  conversations  with  Russell  and  Kutner,  wasn't 
there  some  discussion  of  money  over  and  above  a  fee  to  be  paid  Kutner  ? 

]\Ir.  Brantman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  a  statement  to  the  State's  attorney,  didn't 
you.  Mr.  Brantman? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Not  to  that  effect.  I  said  they  could  have  talked  of 
sums  at  random.  I  did  not  specify  that  I  knew  of  any  particular 
amounts  over  and  above  $10,000  that  they  talked  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Look,  Mr.  Brantman,  you  wouldn't  want  to  kid  us 
here. 

INIr.  Brantman.  I  am  not  trying  to  kid  you,  gentlemen,  nor  am  I 
trying  to  kid  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  made  these  statements  to  other  people  in 
Chicago,  who  have  repeated  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Brantman.  ^Vliat  statements  are  those? 

ISIr.  Halley.  We  will  go  into  them.  You  made  them  substan- 
tially to  Mr.  John  S.  Boyle,  the  State's  attorney,  did  you  not? 

]Mr.  Brantman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  statements  I  did  make. 
I  never  read  what  Mr,  Boyle  had  written  up. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  I  will  read  it  to  you  and  you  may  say  whether  it  is  so 
or  not. 

Question.  Did  Kutner  in  your  presence  ask  Russell  for  any  money  or  fee? 
Answer.  He  asked  Russell  for  a  fee.    That  was  in  Kutner's  office. 
Question.  When  was  this? 
Answer.  It  could  have  been  3  or  4  days  later. 
Question.  How  much  did  he  ask  for? 

Answer.  Between  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  fee. 
Question.  Was  a  fee  of  $.5,000  mentioned? 

Answer.  That  could  have  been  mentioned  but  it  wasn't  as  a  fee. 
Question.  What  was  that  for? 
Answer.  The  fee  he  talked  about  was  .$10,000. 

Question.  For  himself,  and  what  additional  money  did  he  talk  about? 
Answer.  He  said  if  he  did  have  some  money  he  could  do   something  for 
him. 

Question.  How  much? 

Answer.  He  might  have  talked  about  twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  not  the  way  I  said  that  to  him.  State's 
Attorney  Boyle  was  asking  questions :  did  Kutner  talk  of  $50,000  and 
say  he  could  do  something  for  him  ?  I  said  no,  they  talked  of  different 
amounts  between  them.  There  was  no  talk  of  anything  but  his  rep- 
I'esenting  him  before  the  committee  and  for  a  fee. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Kutner  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yesterday. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Brantman.  We  talked  about  his  being  appointed  as  attorney 
for  I  believe  Consid  of  Ecuador,  who  had  a  tax  matter  in  Mr.  Kutner's 
office.  I  hadfi't  seen  him  since  I  saw  him  out  here  in  the  committee 
anteroom, 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that,  a  week  or  so  ago  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes;  the  last  3  days  that  the  committee  sat  here 
before  your  trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  JHalley.  Prior  to  that  one  when  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  seen  him  once — I  might 
have  seen  him  once  or  twice  before,  a  couple  revenue  men  on  a  tax 
matter  that  he  is  handling,  we  had  a  meeting  at  his  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  previous? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  could  have  been  possibly  a  week.  I  believe 
he  just  came  back  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  this  statement  to  the  State's  attorney  on 
September  29,  1950 ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Somewhere  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  see  Kutner  after  you  made  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Oh,  probably  3  or  4  days  later. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  when  Harry  Russell  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  this  committee  in  Florida  repudiating  Kutner  as  his  lawyer? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Harry  Russell  mentioned  that  to  me  over  the 
telephone. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  appeared  in  tlie  ])a])ers  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes;  that  from  Chicago  he  sent  a  wire  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  Kutner  got  very  incensed  and  drafted  a  long 
statement  for  the  press ;  is  that  right  I 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  told  you  he  did ;  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No;  he  didn't  tell  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  talk  to  Kutner  about 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  talked  to  Kutner 

Mr.  Halley.  About  his  answer  to  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  There  were  articles  a]ipearing  in  the  press,  and 
Harry  Russell  called  me  and  he  said,  "What  is  this  fellow  trvino- 
to  do?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know.     What  has  happened  ?" 

He  said,  "He  has  gi^^en  out  a  lot  of  wrong  statements  about  me." 

I  talked  to  Kutner.  I  said,  "Why  are  you  picking  on  the  fellow? 
He  never  hired  you." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  called  Kutner  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  did,  because  Harry  Russell  asked  me  to,  to  tell 
him  to  let  him  alone.  I  said,  "I  will  call  the  party."  I  called  Kutner 
and  he  said  the  press  misquoted  the  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  had  prepared  a  written 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  could  have,  but  I  don't  know  that  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Russell  tell  you  to  tell  Kutner  it  would  be 
healthier  for  him  not  to  issue  any  statement? 
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Mr.  Brantman.  No,  No,  he  told  me  to  have  the  fellow  lay  off  him. 
Those  are  the  exact  words  used.  He  said,  "What  is  he  bothering  me 
for?"  He  said  he  never  hired  Kiitner.  I  told  Kutner,  "Why  go  into 
an  exchange  of  compliments  with  the  press  and  embroil  the  situation? 
The  fellow  didn't  hire  you." 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  you  made  your  statement  to  the  State's  attorney, 
has  anybody  intimidated  you? 

Mr.  "Brantman.  No,  sir;  only  the  article  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  anybody  told  you  to  stop  discussing  this  matter? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  threatened  you? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  being  threatened.  I  have  no 
reason  for  being,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  talked  to  Kutner  a  few  days  after  you  made 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  prepare  any  tax  return  for  Mr.  Russell  in 
the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  Brantiman.  No,  sir;  I  believe  I  delivered  to  you  some  blank 
signed  copies,  and  I  had  no  information  concerning  his  income.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  filed.  I  didn't  know  his  interest  in  this  S.  &  G. 
until  some  time  in  June  of  this  year  when  he  told  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  he  happen  to  sign  those  copies  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  It  is  customary.  I  would  write  him  and  tell  him  if 
he  had  any  income  to  sign  the  blank  returns  and  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation to  me,  assuming  if  he  had  any  interests  here  or  any  salary  or 
income  from  somewhere,  I  would  have  it  in  time  because  we  had  to 
file  a  final  and  complete  estimate  of  income  on  January  15,  and  there- 
after file  a  final  return  before  ]\Iarch  15.  So  in  expediting  it,  not  to 
have  a  delinquent  return  filed,  I  would  ask  him  to  send  me  a  blank 
signed  return,  which  he  would  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  did  furnish  you  with  any  information? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Simply  saying  that  he  made  no  income  in  those 
years.     He  had  no  activities. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Did  he  mention  any  investment  that  he  had  made, 
that  he  had  taken  a  loss  on  or  anything  of  that  nature  ? 

Mr.  Br^vntman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  make  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  in- 
vested $14,000  in  some  operation  and  had  taken  a  loss  of  $20,000? 

Mr.  Brantman.  In  June  of  this  vear  when  I  saw  him  at  Chicago,  he 
told  me  he  invested  $20,000  in  the'S.  &  G.  Syndicate  in  1949.  I  said 
what  income  did  you  make  ?  You  did  not  file  a  return.  He  said  "I  lost 
$14,000." 

I  said  "Get  me  the  true  facts  and  the  information,  and  we  will  file 
a  delinquent  return  for  you."  I  never  got  the  facts  and  no  return 
was  ever  filed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  furnished  you  with  any  other  information 
concerning  any  other  source  of  income? 

Mr.  Br.vntman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  In  preparino;  ]\rr.  Ealpli  Capone's  tax  returns,  did 
yon  maintain  any  set  of  books  for  Mr.  Capone? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir.  Any  books  that  were  kept  were  kept  by 
other  people  and  annually  I  would  ^et  all  the  results  of  the  year's 
activity  at  the  time  for  fil'ing  the  return. 

Mr.  Robinson,  How  do  you  arrive  at  what  his  income  was? 

Mr.  Brantiman.  He  would  give  me  the  financial  statement  of  his 
activity  in  Suburban  Cigarette  Co.,  by  whoever  compiled  it,  and  I 
would  get  a  slip,  a  W-4,  which  is  a  wage  earnings  slip,  from  Billy's, 
Inc.,  in  Mercer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  you  would  get? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  his  principal  source  of  income? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Those  two  sources  are  the  principal  sources  that  I 
know  of  that  have  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  time 
he  devoted  to  the  Suburban  Cigarette  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  only  see  Ralph  Capone  at  the  time  when  I  need 
quarterly  payments  on  his  income  tax  and  for  the  filing  period  in 
January. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  indicate  to  you  how  much  time  he  de- 
voted to  the  Waukesau  Water  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  know  at  the  time  the  Waukesau  Water  Co.  was 
in  existence,  I  could  call  him  there  and  met  him  there  at  different 
times.    I  don't  know  how  much  time  he  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  discuss  with  you  any  partnership  agree- 
ment between  a  man  named  Krumdike  and  James  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  properties  Capone  owned? 

Mr.  Brantman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  until  just  recently  he  told  me,  kidding  him  about 
the  newspaper  report  that  he  had  a  47-room  home  up  in  Wisconsin,  he 
laughed  and  said  that  is  just  a  5-room  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Brantman,  your  pencil  notations 
which  you  turned  over  to  me  when  I  first  saw  you  [handing  docu- 
ments to  the  witness] . 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  a  pencil  notation  on  the  sheet  I  think 
marked  January  12,  1945. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes,  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  which  there  is  a  reported  income  of  $26,000  from 
the  Waukesau  Water  Co. 

Mr.  Brantman.  $2,600. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $2,600.  From  the  Waukesau  Water  Co.  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  correct  amount  of  income  from  those  two 
concerns  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  believe  he  sold  the  Waukesau  Water  to  other 
people  or  it  could  have  been  abandoned.  I  believe  that  is  the  last  of 
what  he  had.  I  never  did  any  work  for  Waukesau  Water  nor  do  I 
know  how  it  thrived  or  existed,  except  I  know  they  sold  water. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox,  You  don't  know  wliat  he  derived  from  the  sale  of 
that  company  ? 

J\Ir.  Brantmax.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  gave  yon  that  information? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Xo,  he  didn't.  I  believe  if  he  had  a  loss  he  would 
be  entitled  to  it,  but  I  never  got  the  information. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  1944,  1  believe  a  pencil  note  dated  January  12, 
1945,  indicates  the  combined  income  from  the  Waukesau  Water  Co. 
and  Bill's  Bar  was  $2,600. 

jNlr.  Brantman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  appears  that  the  tax  return  in  income  was  reported 
as  $2,600  from  Bill's  Bar  only. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Well,  ]\Ir.  Robinson.  On  January  12  I  would  be 
getting  tentative  information  to  try  to  file  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
correct  income  of  the  taxpayer  by  Januai'y  15.  Some  time  after  Jan- 
uary 15,  before  March  15.  I  would  get  the  information  and  file  a 
complete  return.    A  tentative  filing  is  what  we  made  by  January  15. 

]\Ir.  RoBiNSOX'^.  I  think  you  will  notice  on  one  of  those  work  sheets 
that  there  is  a  deduction  of  $725. 

Mr.  Brantman.  For  the  1944  return  I  notice  this  name  Krumclike 
and  James,  a  loss  of  $599.75.  That  is  the  first  I  recall  the  name.  I 
never  try  to  remember  the  names. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  there  on  one  of  those  sheets  an  expense  of  $725  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  will  see  if  there  is. 

Mr.  RoBix-^soN.  It  is  on  one  of  the  yellow  sheets.  I  believe  it  has  aii 
arrow  pointing  to  it. 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  for  the  year  1945.  The  sheet  dated  Jan- 
uary 9,  1946,  for  the  year  1945. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  in  connection  wath  Billy's  Bar  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Yes.  It  is  going  back  of  course  to  any  of  his  activi- 
ties in  Billy's  Bar,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  lie  gave  you  any  supporting 
statements  for  that  expense? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Xo.  He  drives  a  car  and  goes  back  and  forth  and 
has  expense,  long  distance  calls,  train  rides  and  automobile  expense 
through  the  year. 

]Mr.  RoBiNsox'.  He  just  gave  you  that  lump-sum  figure. 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Without  any  supporting  documents  ? 

Mr.  Brax'tman.  I  don't  have  any  supporting  data.  He  didn't 
have  any. 

Mr.  RoBix^sox".  How  did  you  ])repare  the  tax  returns  for  Accardo? 
You  say  he  was  in  the  gambling  business.    What  sort  of  information  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  Bookmaking. 

Mr.  RoBix^soN.  What  sort  of  information  would  he  give  you,  rec- 
ords, to  indicate  what  his  profit  or  income  Avas  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  would  bring  a  slip  of  paper  showing  what 
moneys  he  made  from  many  different  ventures,  and  from  what  in- 
formation he  gave  me  I  would  file  his  tax  returns  at  the  time.  He 
would  sign  it-  That  was  the  only  source  of  knowledge  I  had  of 
the  ventures  at  the  time  he  would  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  kept  any  of  those  records? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  have  not;  no,  sir.  I  never  kept  any  records  for 
any  of  the  ventures  he  was  interested  in  or  any  of  the  others. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  became  of  tliem,  to  your  knowledge? 

JVIr.  Brantman.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  RoiiiNSON.  Did  he  call  for  them? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  believe  durino;  some  of  the  years  when  there 
were  examinations  they  called  for  the  returns  or  any  papers  I  might 
have  had  and  since  I  had  no  further  use  for  them  I  w^onld  give  it  to 
them.  I  had  no  reason  for  not  giving  it  to  him,  the  same  as  if  I 
were  called  by  a  revenue  agent  wdio  wanted  to  see  my  papers.  They 
are  available.  Only  they  kept  the  papers-  I  didn't  get  them.  Since 
I  was  not  doing  any  more  work  for  them  it  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  recollection  of  what  the  income  was 
of  Accardo  at  the  time  you  were  handling  his  return? 

Mr.  Brantman.  From  bookmaking  sources.  I  believe  there  was 
one  which  could  have  been  from  something  in  Chicago  Heights,  and 
I  think  one  venture  in  town,  I  believe  1  year  he  was  a  partner  with 
Russell,  1  or  2  years  he  w^as  a  partner  with  Russell  in  the  earlier  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  generally  what  the  income  was? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  is  almost  10  years  ago,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Brantman.  He  was  a  partner,  though.    I  recall  that- 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  was  getting  at,  do  you  recall  generally  wdiat 
liis  share  of  the  partnership  Avas,  whether  it  was  $1(),()00  or  wdiether 
it  was  $75,000. 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  in  amount.  I  believe 
lie  was  a  one- fourth  partner. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  did  Accardo  make  a  year? 

Mr.  Brantman.  I  don't  know^  offhand.  I  could  only  hazard  a  guess. 
I  don't  know  how  correct  my  guess  it.  It  might  be  $20,000  or  $25,000 
a  year.    It  might  be  $30,000." 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ralph  Capone  ? 

Mr-  Brantman.  I  can  read  from  the  papers  I  have  here  and  hazard 
a  guess  that  it  changes  from  time  to  time.  Ralph  Capone  in  1945 
shows  $7,800  of  income.  In  1944  he  showed  a  net  result  after  taking 
a  couple  of  losses,  of  $6,988.97. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  Brantman.  That  I  don't  remember.  That  is  away  back  in  the 
middle  thirties.  Ralph  Capone  has  shown  income  of  $18,000  and 
$20,000  since  these  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brantman. 

Mr.  Brantman.  You  are  entirely  welcome,  sir.  Do  you  want  to 
keep  these  papers,  Mr.  Robinson  ?  Will  I  have  these  papers  when  you 
are  through  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Eventually. 

Mr.  Brantman.  May  I  go  on  or  am  I  supposed  to  wait  aroimd? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on.  If  we  want  you  again,  we  will 
let  you  know. 

Mr.  Brantman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Serritella,  come  around  and  sit  down.  Do 
you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  ancl  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  ANTHONY  SERRITELLA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr,  Serritella.  Daniel  Anthony  Serritella. 

Mr.  Halley,  Daniel  Anthony  Serritella. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley,  Wliat  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  2127  South  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  am  working  for  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  circula- 
tion department, 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  scratch  sheet  is  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Illinois  Sports. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owns  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  think  the  one  that  signs  the  check  is  Kelly. 

Mr,  Halley.  Wlio  hired  you  ? 

The  Chairman,  Wliich  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  George  Kelly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  hired  you? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Buck  White. 

Mr.  Halley,  Buck  White  hired  you  ? 

Mr,  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  year  were  you  hired  by  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  have  been  working  there,  I  think,  only  since 
December  in  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  other  business  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  I  haven't,    I  have  been  sick  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  sick  ? 

Ml\  Serritella,  I  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  sanitarium.  I  had 
about  seven  or  eight  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Halley,  Nervous  breakdowns? 

Mr,  Serritella,  What? 

Mr.  Halley,  What  kind  of  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Nervous  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Halley.  Starting  when  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Huh? 

Mr.  Halley,  Starting  when? 

Mr,  Serritella.  I  think  it  started  about  1938  or  '39,  around  in  that 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Halley,  Running  up  through  1919? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  have  been  pretty  good  now.  I  want  to  tap  on 
wood.    I  have  been  all  right  for  about  a  year  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  salaiy  with  Illinois  Sports  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Wliat  ?    $100  a  week, 

Mr.  Halley.  $100  a  week, 

Mr,  Serritella,  Yes, 

Mr,  Halley,  What  are  your  duties  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  My  duty  is  promotion  of  circulation.  With  all  the 
newsstands.  I  used  to  be  president  of  the  newsboys  union  away  back. 
I  worked  for  circulation  with  Hearst  away  back, 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  the  Daily  Sports  News?  Is  that  what  it  is 
called? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  liaudle  the  circulation  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  circulation  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  couldn't  tell  you  now  because  I  don't  handle  the 
figures.  The  only  thing  I  handle  is  the  newsstands,  to  see  that  we  get 
the  proper  displays,  and  see  that  the  papers  are  on  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  an  outside  man,  then  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  published  by  the  same  company  that  is  distributor 
for  the  wire  service,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  you  would,  Mr.  Serritella.    Let's  save  time. 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  mean,  I  didn't  go  into  that  detail,  to  ask  that 
question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Generally,  you  know  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Serritt:lla.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  collect  your  pay  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  On  Ninth  and  Wabash. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  on  the  corner  ? 

Mr.  Serrii'ella.  No,  right  in  the  scratch  sheet  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  scratch  sheet  office  of  the  Daily  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  where  they  print  the  pa])er. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  the  office  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  mean  the  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  I  mean  the  wire  service. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know  that  they  have — I  mean,  as  far  as 
I  know  they  used  to  be  at  431  South  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  3^ou  ever  there  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  used  to  go  there  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  when  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Before  Mr.  Ragen  died. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  Mr.  Ragen  died. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  He  was  the  godfather  of  my  son.  I  was  a 
friend  of  Ragen  for  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  work  back.  We  will  try  to  get  it  in  more 
orderly  fashion. 

Right  now,  the  Daily  Sports  News  is  published  by  the  Illinois, 
isn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Serritella,  we  will  get  along  better  if  you  just 
say  whether  you  know  or  not. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know  that.  I  don't  want  to  lie  to  you. 
I  don't  want  to  say  something  that  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  AYhat  have  you  read  in  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  same  as  anybody  else,  saying  what  the  papers 
print.  They  print  in  there  saying  it  is  owned  by  all  the  same  people. 
That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mentioned  Illinois  yourself  as  being  your  em- 
ployer.   What  is  on  the  check  that  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Daily  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  Daily  Sports  News.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  hires  you? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Daily  Sports  News. 
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Mr.  Halley.  The  man  who  employed  you  was  Buck  White? 

Mr.  Sekkiteli^a.  Tliat  is  right, 

Mr.  Hallet.  Who  else  do  you  know?    Do  jou  ever  see  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tom  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  mean  George  Kelly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  see  (leorge  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  At  903  South  Wabash. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  go  into  the  offices  of  Illinois  News  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  w^as  there  yesterday. 

Mr.  Halley.  Illinois  News  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  I  go  there  to  see  if  there  is  anything  while 
I  am  in  the  Loop  checking  if  there  is  any  complaints  or  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  talking  about  tlie  Daily  Sports.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Illinois. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  haven't  been  there  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  last  at  the  offices  of  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  even  know  where  they  are  located.  I  don't 
know  where  Illinois  is  located. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  this  job  with  the  Daily  Sports  News,  what 
was  your  last  occupation  ? 

>Ir.  Serritella.  1  was  part  owner  of  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet,  with 
Silvester  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  full  name  of  that  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  We  used  to  call  that  the  Daily  Sports  News,  too,  the 
Blue  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Blue  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  published  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Farrell  and  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Farrell  and  yourself.     Did  you  own  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  year  w^as  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year — I  am  not  sure  on  the 
dates,  you  knoAV.  I  think  it  might  be  in  1943  or  1945.  I  was  there 
for  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  Silvester  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  and  then  we  had  a  lawsuit  and  we  dissolved 
the  partnership  and  I  sold  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  lawsuit  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  lawsuit  was  in  the  superior  court  of  Cook 
County. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  w^ere  you  fighting  in  this  lawsuit  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Farrell  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  he  fighting  ? 

INIr.  Serritella.  He  wanted  to  dissolve  the  partnership. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  he  want  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  According  to  the  bill  that  he  filed  in  court,  he  said 
there  were  other  partners  besides  me  in  it. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Who  did  he  say  w^ere  the  other  partners  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  mentioned  a  lot  of  names. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Who? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  mentioned  Hymie  Levin.  He  mentioned  dif- 
ferent names. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  are  the  names  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  it  was  Guzik. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jake  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  very  well  it  was  Guzik.  Why  not  come 
right  out  ?    We  will  save  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  want  to  be 
sure  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  sure  of  that.  You  are  as  sure  of  that  as  you 
are  that  you  are  smoking  a  cigar.  Wlio  else  did  he  say  were  your 
partners  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  if  he  mentioned  any  other  names  or 
not.    It  has  been  so  long.    It  is  almost  4  years  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  the  offices  of  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  On  Wells  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  the  offices  of  the  E.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  offices  of  the  R.  &  H.  news 
service  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Never. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Never;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jake  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  have  known  him  ever  since  I  got  into  politics. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  don't  want  to  get  back  there  yet.  First  tell  us 
this :  Your  last  employment  was  with  the  Daily  Sports  News  starting 
in  December  of  1949? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.    In  that  vicinity.    It  might  be  sooner. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  hadn't  worked  before  that  since  around 
1943  or  1944? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.    I  sold  out  in  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  sold  out  in  1946  on  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  did  you  sell  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  sold  out  to  Silvester  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  Farrell.    How  much  did  he  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  paid  you  $50,000.  Did  you  keep  that  $50,000  or  did 
you  owe  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  owed  some  money.  I  had  to  pay  lawyers  fees 
and  a  lot  of  other  stuff  that  was  in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  to  the  $50,000?    Will  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  owed  some  money  to  different  people,  and  I 
owed 

Mr.  Halley.  That  won't  do.  Who  did  you  owe  the  money  to,  Mr. 
Serritella  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  owed  some  money  to  Guzik. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  owe  to  Guzik  ? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  I  forgot.  You  see,  the  record  is  there.  I  mean 
I  filed  iTiy  income  tax  on  it.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  marked  in  there, 
you  see. 

Mr.  Hallet.  No.    You  tell  us,  Mr.  Serritella. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  owe  Guzik  and  how  much  did 
you  pay  him?     That  is  an  easy  question  and  you  would  know. 

]Mr.  Serritella.  Here  is  the  thing.  Senator.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  certain  figure.    I  am  not  sure,  you  see.    Wlien  I  got  sick  there— — 

The  Chairman.  Let's  don't  get  i^  details  about  when  you  got  sick. 
What  figure  was  it  in  the  vicinity  of  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  best  recollection.    That  will  do  it. 

]Mr.  Serritella.  Between  15  and  20  thousand  dollars,  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  owed  that  to  Guzik  ? 

INIr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  loaned  that  to  you  to  go  into  the  scratch  sheet 
originally  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Who  else  did  you  owe  money  to  ? 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  I  owed  the  lawyers  and  different  expenses. 

Mr.  Halley.  "WHiat  lawyers  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  George  M.  Calahan. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  owe  him  ? 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  I  think  it  was  $3,500,  something  like  that,  $3,500. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  To  Calahan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  We  had  a  lawsuit  which  was  pending  there 
for  a  long  time. 

INIr.  Halley.  Who  else  did  you  owe  money  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  can't  think. 

The  Chairman.  Levin? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.    I  didn't. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  in  this  whole  operation  you  just 
handled  this  matter  for  Guzik  and  turned  over  the  money  to  him? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  I  will  make  it  plain  to  you  people.  Originally 
I  had  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet.  I  went  in  the  business  then,  you  see 
and  then  I  sold  that  thing  out  and  I  got  sick.  Then  I  went  back  in 
the  business  and  I  had  a  little  money  of  my  own,  and  I  borrowed 
some  money  to  go  back  in  the  business. 

]Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  the  fact  that  Gu- 
zik had  a  man  working,  taking  in  the  daily  collections,  making  up  re- 
turns, indicating  that  a  number  of  scratch  sheets  were  being  returned 
as  unsold,  and  they  were  not  unsold,  taking  that  cash  and  delivering  it 
to  Guzik  rather  than  running  it  through  the  company's  books  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  Eagen  made  a  complaint  about  that,  and  we 
investigated  it  and  found  out  it  was  wrong.  To  satisfy  Ragen  we  fired 
a  fellow.  I  fired  the  fellow.  Not  Guzik,  Frank  Cerone.  Eagen  was 
wrong  about  that.    To  satisfy  him  I  fired  a  fellow. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  Eagen  ever  show  you  an  affidavit  that  he  prepared 
indicating  that  he  had  something  on  somebody  that  he  was  going  to 
hold  that  affidavit  as  his  protection  in  case  he  should  be  shot,  and  the 
affidavit  would  come  out  ? 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  I  think  he  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wliat  did  the  affidavit  contain  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection  ? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  it  was  a  98-page  thing.  There  were  so 
many  things  in  there,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember  everything  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  yon  have  any  idea  wliat  happened  to  tliat  affida- 
vit? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  affidavit  with  Murray 
Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  He  said  to"me,  lie  made  his  own  appointments 
with  Humphreys  or  anybody  else  because  he  would  make  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent appointments  that  I  wouldn't  know  nothing  about.  In  fact 
he  would  show  anybody — ^lie  even  showed  the  fellow  in  the  barber 
shop  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Senator,  one  thing  that  we  are  particularly  interested 
in  is  this  difficulty  that  arose  between  the  Continental  News  Service, 
Ragen,  and  a  competing  news  service  which  was  run  by  other  persons. 
You  have  been  around  this  business  for  a  long  time  and  we  think  you 
can  give  us  the  whole  story  there  about  that.  Will  you  just  tell  us  who 
stai'ted  this  competing  news  service  and  when  it  was  started,  and  so 
forth?  You  remember  back  in  early  1946  when  all  this  trouble  came 
up. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  knew  is  that  Ragen  himself 
started  a  scratch  sheet  against  me.    He  started  a  green  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean  news  service,  not  only  scratch-sheet  business 
but  service  to  bookies  . 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  asked  me  a  question,  and  that  was  the  starting 
of  the  thing.  He  started  the  green  scratch  sheet,  and  I  said  to  him,  he 
came  over  and  said,  "Here  is  the  new  scratch  sheet  that  I  have."  He 
showed  me  a  green  one.  I  said  to  him,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that?" 

He  said,  "I  am  going  to  put  it  out." 

I  said,  "Well,  you  are  interested  in  Farrell.    AYhat  do  you  want?" 

He  said,  "The  reason  I  am  putting  this  sheet  out  is  this,"  he  said, 
"I  want  complete  control  of  the  service."  He  said,  "If  Hymie  Levin 
doesn't  go  out  of  business — " 

I  said,  "What  does  Hymie  Levin  have  to  do  with  me?" 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  this  scratch  sheet  started  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  green  one? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  green  one  he  started.  That  was  during  the 
time  we  went  to  court  in  1946. 

Mr.  Garrett.  About  June  of  1946. 

Mr.  Serritella.  It  was  in  the  wintertime  there.  I  believe  it  was 
just  before  the  holidays.  It  might  have  been  in  1945,  just  before  the 
holidays.  You  see,  he  was  not  feeling  so  well  and  he  was  going  to 
Miami  with  his  wife.    He  said  to  me,  "I  am  going  away." 

I  said,  "You  need  a  rest.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  you  to  go  to 
Florida."  I  always  respected  him  as  a  father.  He  was  very  good 
to  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  About  this  time,  though,  didn't  someone  other  than 
Ragen,  maybe  after  Ragen  started  the  trouble — we  will  assume  that 
he  started  it — didn't  some  organization  other  than  Ragen's  organi- 
zation go  out  to  the  tracks  at  Cicero  and  start  gathering  their  own 
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news  ?     You  know  about  that,  don't  you  ?     You  are  around  Chicago 
and  around  Guzik  and  all  those  people. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  not  around  them.  Eagen  was  a  sick  man.  I 
hadn't  seen  the  man 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  will  skip  that.  You  remember  their  going  out 
to  Cicero  and  getting  their  own  news,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  go  to  the  track.  I  haven't  been  to  the 
track 

Mr.  Garrett.  Didn't  you  hear  about  that,  that  there  were  two 
news  services 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  read  about  it  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  nothing  about  the  two  news  services  ex- 
cept what  you  read  in  the  papers  ^ 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  know  they  tried  to  hire  me  and  I  said  I  wouldn't 
work  for  them.  I  told  them  I  was  sick  and  I  was  going  to  quit  the 
thing  altogether. 

The  Chairmax.  Who  tried  to  hire  you? 

Mr.  Garrett,  Who  tried  to  hire  you? 

Mr.  Serritella.  A  fellow  named  Burns. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Which  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Pat  Burns.  I  said  to  him,  "I  don't  want  no  part 
of  it." 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  sort  of  job  was  he  going  to  give  you  ? 

JMr.  Serritella.  He  figured  I  knew  a  lot  of  people.  He  wanted  me 
to  get  customers  for  him.  I  said  ""I  don't  want  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
1  said,  "After  I  get  through  with  the  lawsuit,  going  to  court,"  I  said, 
"I  am  sick,  I  don't  want  no  part  of  nothing." 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  did  you  talk  to  in  regard  to  that  matter  besides 
Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Xobody  else. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  make  any  overtures  on  behalf  of  any 
one  to  Ragen  in  order  to  persuade  Ragen  to  sell  his  interest  in  any 
news  service? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Anything  like? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  tried  to  persuade  Ragen  was  that 
the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  was  a  good  going  business  and  I  said  to  him 
that  it  wasn't  fair  for  him  to  put  me  out  of  business  and  start  another 
scratch  sheet  and  make  me  the  goat. 

Mr.  White.  How  long  after  that  was  he  killed? 

Mr.  Serkitella.  I  think  about  a  year  after  that. 

Mr,  White,  He  did  start  a  sheet,  didn't  he? 

Mr,  Serritella.  Yes,  he  did ;  yes.  We  went  to  court.  I  think  that 
case  was  over  about  April,  something  like  that.  I  think  it  was  in 
that  vicinity,  March  or  April, 

Mr.  White.  He  put  you  out  of  business  when  he  started,  didn't  he? 

INIr.  Serritella.  Certainly. 

Mr.  White.  And  then  he  was  killed  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Away  after  that. 

Mr.  White.  Not  away  after. 

Mr.  Serritella.  We  went  to  court  ancl  we  were  in  court  together. 
They  bought  me  out. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Serritella,  there  is  something  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on.  That  is,  you  had  known  Pat  Burns  for  some  time 
and  you  knew 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  knew  Pat  Burns  when  Pat  Burns  worked  for 
the  Herald-American. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  was  not  a  person 

Mr,  Serritella.  He  was  a  city  circulator  for  the  Herald- American. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  he  a  person  that  would  have  $100,000  around  loose? 

Mr,  Serritella,  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  would  doubt  it,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  It  is  hard  to  tell, 

Mr,  Garrett,  He  had  always  been  a  paid  employee  of  someone 
else  all  his  life,  on  an  ordinary  salary  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  He  had  had  good  jobs  all  the  time.  He  worked 
with  the  Herald-American,  and  from  there  he  went  to  work  for 
the  General  News  Bureau. 

Mr,  Garrett,  Wliat  I  would  like  to  get  is,  Who  in  your  opinion 
backed  him  financially  in  this  new  service  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  I  wouldn't  know  because  I  told  him  I  wouldn't 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  just  like  to  have  your  best  guess.  You  know 
more  about  this  than  I  do,  and  rather  than  have  me  guess,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  guess.     Couldn't  you  guess  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know.  Only  what  I  saw  in  the  paper.  I 
wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Nothing  except  what  you  saw  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  because 
after  I  went  to  court  I  was  disgusted,  and  I  was  sick  and  didn't 
want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr,  Halley,  When  you  sold  out  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet,  you  got 
$50,000,  is  that  right?  " 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  had  to  pav  back  $15,000  to  Guzik,  and  $3,500 
to  Calahan.     What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  used  that  for  doctor  bills  and  hospitals  and  stuff 
like  that, 

Mr,  Halley.  What  did  you  buy  to  get  into  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet 
in  1943? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  forget.  Now,  when  you  go  in  business  you  need 
money,  machinery.  We  had  to  buy  machinery  and  stuff  like  that.  I 
wouldn't  know  unless  I  had  my  records  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Mr,  Halley.  Farrell  was  in  it  before  you,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  Farrell  and  I  bought  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Ed  Consella, 

Mr,  Halley,  You  bought  out  Consella  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  remember  what  you  paid?  Did  you  pay 
as  much  as  $50,000? 

Mr.  Serritella.  There  was  some  machinery  there  that  he  had,  and 
stuff  here.  We  paid  him  whatever  machinery  and  stuff  he  had  on  hand 
because  he  wasn't  doing  so  well. 

Mr,  Halley.  Wliat  did  you  have  to  pay  him,  about  $10,000,  $20,000, 
roughly  ? 
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Mr.  SERRiTELLui.  Something  like  that,  maybe  $15,000,  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Hallet.  $15,000  each,  or  $15,000  between  two  of  you. 

Mr.  Serritella,  Between  the  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  gave  you  the  money  to  go  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  had  part  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  gave  you  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  borrowed  it  from  Jack. 

Mr.  Halley.  JackGuzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1946,  then,  you  made  a  profit  when  you  sold  out 
your  half  to  Farrell. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  after  paying  out  all  the  different  bills  there, 
I  had  some  money  left. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  next  question  is  one  you  may  well  not  want  to 
answer,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  you  never  paid  any  tax  on  your  capital 
gain  in  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  deal.    Was  there  a  capital  gain? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whtever  there  was,  there  was  something  that  Bern- 
stein handled  for  me,  there  were  income-tax  people  there  that  we 
straightened  out,  you  see. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  had  to  go  in  there  and  make  a  settle- 
ment with  them  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  There  was  a  fellow  from  the  Government  there. 
He  talked  to  me  and  then  I  referred  him  to  Bernstein.  It  took  a 
little  while,  you  see. 

Mr,  Halley.  How  long  had  Bernstein  been  your  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Just  on  that  matter,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  referred  Bernstein  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  have  known  Gene  for  a  long  time.  I  know  him 
myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  do  any  work  for  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  only  what  I  asked  him  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  you  went  into  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet,  what  was 
your  last  occupation  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  had  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet,  the  National  Daily 
Sports  News. 

The  Chairman.  Before  he  gets  to  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet,  I  don't 
understand  this.  Farrell  brought  a  suit  against  you  alleging  that 
Guzik  and  Levin  and  others  were  actually  the  people  that  you  rep- 
resented, and  then  you  sold  out  to  him  for  $50,000.  What  happened 
to  the  suit  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  suit  was  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  "Wlien  you  sold  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Kagen  had  started  his  scratch 
sheet,  a  green  scratch  sheet,  which  was  in  competition  with  yours. 
Did  he  put  Mr.  Farrell  out  of  business  then  ?  Did  Mr.  Farrell  go  out 
of  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  what  would  happen  after  that,  but  I 
know  that  Farrell  at  the  courtroom  there,  we  went  over  to  the  Title 
Trust  and  he  bought  me  out,  and  he  went  up  there  to  put  a  check  there. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miat  I  mean  is,  did  he  go  out  of  business  then? 
Did  Kagen 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  must  have  sold  out  after  that. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  You  think  lie  sold  out  to  Ragen? 

Mr.  Si<:rritella.  I  think  so. 

The  ChxVIrman.  Is  that  the  situation  ?  I  just  want  to  get  it  straight. 
Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  (tarrett.  No  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Otf  the  record. 

(Ofl'  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  On  this  lawsuit  Farrell  claimed  that  you  were  in  effect 
being  backed  by  Guzik  and  Murray  Humphreys  and  Hymie  Levin, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  State  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  lawsuit  Farrell  was  complaining  that  you  were 
being  backed  by  Guzik,  Hymie  Levin,  and  Humphreys  and  Phil  Katz, 
those  four  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  he  had  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Halley.  Those  four  were  also  running  R.  &  H.,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Serritella,  please.  You  were  a  very  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Guzik's  and  you  know  that.  Weren't  they  the  people 
who  had  the  R.  &  H.  service? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  w^ouldn't  know  that.     I  mean,  I  can't  swear  to 

Mr.  Garrett.  Where  did  your  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  get  its  service? 
Didn't  it  get  it  from  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.     I  got  my  service  direct  from  the  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gaerett.  Continental?     Midwest? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  Farrell.  Farrell  had  the  Illinois.  I  was  get- 
ting it  from  Farrell. 

]SIr.  Halley.  From  the  Midwest  News  Service? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  pretty  sure  it  is  Midwest? 

Mr.  Serrii'ella.  The  Midwest.  I  also  had  the  Trans-Radio.  I  was 
paying  the  Trans-Radio. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  had  Trans-Radio? 

Mr.  Serritella.  James  M.  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  James  Ragen,  Jr.  Then  R.  &  H.  was  in  competition, 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  had  no  dealings  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  heard  that,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  but  I  had  no  dealings.  You  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  dealings. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Ragen  claim  that  R.  &  H.  was  coming  out  in 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  went  out  of  business  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  you  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Serritella.  After  I  went  out  of  business  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it, 

Mr.  Halley.  In  your  conversations  with  Ragen  didn't  he  complain 
that  the  R.  &  H.  bunch  were  fighting  him  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  came  later.  You  see,  I  was  out  of  the  busi- 
ness then. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  understand  it  came  later,  but  isn't  that  what  he 
claimed  to  you? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  He  elaimed  before,  if  you  follow  me  right,  that 
they  had  some  customers  that  he  wanted.  He  said  to  me  in  plain 
words,  this  is 

Mr.  Halley.  That  who  had  some  customers? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen  said  to  me  that  Hymie  Levin  had  some 
customers. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Hymie  Levin  and  Guzik,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Just  H^anie  Levin.  He  said  he  had  some  cus- 
tomers there,  that  he  wanted  to  buy  him  out. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  who  wanted  to  buy  whom  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  Ragen  did.  So  he  and  Hymie  couldn't  come 
to  any  agreement  on  the  price,  you  see.  He  said  to  me,  "This  whole 
thing  would  clear  up  if  Hymie  would  turn  over  all  his  customers  to 
me.  If  he  would  sell  out  to  me.  I  will  buy  him  out  and  the  thing 
will  be  over  and  we  will  go  on." 

I  said,  ''Here  is  Hymie  Levin,  a  cripple.  I  can't  tell  him  what  to  do. 
I  can  talk  to  him  and  ask  him  to  talk  to  you." 

He  said,  "He  had  better  sell  out  because  I  am  questioned  by  Edgar 
Hoover  and  different  people,  and  they  are  asking  me — there  are  two 
services.  Levin  has  some  customers  and  we  have.  It  doesn't  look 
good." 

He  said,  "I  have  to  have  the  whole  thing." 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  after  that  did  he  come  to  j^ou  and  tell  you 
he  was  afraid  for  his  life? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  time  he  came  to  me  was — he  told  me  he 
was  coming  out  of  his  home  one  morning  and  he  saw^  a  car,  and  he  said 
the  car  chased  him.  He  went  to  the  police  station.  He  told  me  that 
whole  story,  you  see. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  what  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  the  car  chased  him,  and  he  went  to  the 
station  near  his  home  there,  and  he  went  into  the  station  and  he  talked 
to  the  police  captain  there  and  everybody  else.  He  came  down.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  have  some  protection. 

I  said  he  should.    He  said,  "They  chased  me." 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  when  he  showed  j'ou  this  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  showed  me  that  before,  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  showed  you  that  before.  Even  when  he  showed 
you  the  affidavit  he  was  afraid  something  might  happen  to  him  ? 

JNIr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  White.  Why  did  he  come  to  you  with  this  story  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  and  I  were  very  close. 

Mr.  White.  He  had  just  run  you  out  of  business,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  to  me,  "I  am  sorry,  Dan,  that  you  have 
to  be  the  goat  here.    I  am  sorry  because " 

Mr.  White.  He  came  to  you  and  asked  you  if  you  wouldn't  go  to 
these  people  and  get  them  to  stay  away  from  him.    Isn't  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  he  never  said  that  to  me.    No;  he  never. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  in  effect  were  close  to  Levin  and  Guzik,  weren't 
you? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  you  know  that  Hymie  is  a  cripple.  The  man 
can't  even  talk. 

Mr.  Halley.  Guzik  isn't  a  cripple  and  wasn't  then,  and  you  were 
the  one  man  who  could  talk  to  both  Guzik  and  Ragen. 
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Mr.  Serritella.  Guzik  had  a  heart  attack  and  was  in  the  hospital 
for  a  long  time.    He  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  while  I  think  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  could  talk.  Of  course  you  knew  Murray  Humph- 
reys. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  I  know  him,  but  I  haven't  seen  the  man.  I 
haven't  seen  the  man  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Hallet.  No  ;  but  you  knew  him  pretty  well  in  1946. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  have  known  the  man  for  a  long  time.  I  live  there 
at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Prairie. 

Mr.  Halley.  Getting  on,  what  other  businesses  did  you  have  while 
you  were  running  this  Blue  scratch  sheet  between  1943  and  1946  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  was  in  the  insurance  business  with  a  cousin  of 
mine  who  passed  away,  Alderman  Pacelli. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  name  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Baliss  &  Pacelli. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  income  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  other  business  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  in  business  with  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  was  I  borrowed  some  money  from 
him  to  get  in  business  in  the  scratch  sheet.  I  had  a  chance  to  go  in 
business  and  I  needed  some  money  to  go  in  there,  and  he  said,  "Sure, 
I  will  help  you  out." 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  show  some  income  from  Serritella  &  Guzik? 

Mr,  Serritella.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  "V^^iat  was  Serritella  &  Guzik,  the  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  income-tax  thing  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  you  speak  for  yourself.     You  are  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  partnership,  Serritella  &  Guzik? 
It  wasn't  any  little  thing.  It  was  a  pretty  big  thing.  What  was  that 
partnership  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Pretty  big  thing? 

The  Chairman.  'Wliat  was  the  business  of  Serritella  &  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  borrowed  me  the  money  and  I  said  to  him  that 
he  and  I — I  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  some  interest.  He  said  "No." 
I  said,  "All  right,  whatever  we  make  we  will  make  some  money  to- 
gether."   That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Split  50-50? 

Mr.  Serritella.  About  that,  something  like  that.     I  forget  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  make  on  the  scratch  sheet  in  1945  ?  Did 
you  make  as  much  as  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  I  have  something  in  my  pocket  here 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  see  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  It  might  have  been  something  like  that.  We  made 
something 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  you  think  you  had  in  your  pocket  ?  Wliat 
kinds  of  notes  did  you  bring  with  you  ?  Did  you  make  any  notes  be- 
fore you  came  here  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  I  just  wanted  to  remember  about  this  1945 
and  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  notes  about  1945  and  1946? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  I  think  I  gave  some  papers  to  Mr.  Robinson. 
I  think  I  gave  him  some  returns.    JDidn't  I  ? 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  your  return  you  showed  a  partnership,  Serritella 
&  Guzik.  Is  that  how  you  handled  whatever  money  you  got  from  the 
scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  is  in  that  paper  is  the  way. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Doesn't  it  really  come  out,  then,  that  Farrell  was  right 
in  his  lawsuit,  that  Guzik  was  your  partner  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  his  partners  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  your  partners. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  paper 

Mr.  Halley.  The  paper  speaks  for  itself.    Farrell  was  right. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  and  Guzik  made  about  $20,000  in  1945  out 
of  the  partnership  and  divided  it  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Serritella.  And  we  paid  the  tax. 

Mr.  Halley.  Guzik  also  in  1945  gave  you  $8,700.  What  was  that 
for  ?     You  reported  it  as  income  from  J.  Guzik. 

Mr.  Serritell.\.  I  think  that  is  something  that  we  needed  for  the 
payroll  or  something. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  a  loan.  You  reported  personal  income 
to  you  based  on  $8,700  from  Guzik. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  would  have  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  the  bare  figure,  J.  Guzik. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  know  it  is  a  bare  figure,  but  it  is  away  back  and 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember  a  lot  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  that  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  It  might  have  been  whatever  profit  I  had  made 
there,  whatever  the  scratch  sheet  made. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  that,  we  will  just  keep  going  on  your  work  and 
go  over  it  all  again.  Before  the  Blue  scratch  sheet,  had  you  had  the 
Green  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  the  National  Daily  Sports  News? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  own  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  the  boss  of  that  besides  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  owned  that  by  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Guzik  lend  you  any  money  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  think  he  was  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  were  the  years  in  which  you  had  the  Green 
scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  it  was  in  1934  or  1935,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  the  business  all  by  yourself.  Wlien  were 
you  a  senator  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  was  elected  in  1930. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  serve? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Three  terms,  12  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Until  1942? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

INIr.  Halley.  From  what  district  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  first  district.  You  are  right  in  the  district 
here  now. 
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Mr.  HALIJ2Y.  Does  this  district  count  with  the  river  wards  ? 

Mr.  Skrritella.  No,  this  district  comprises  from  Walker  Drive  to 
Thirty-third  Street  and  from  the  river  to  the  hike. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  your  politics  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  What? 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  were  you  elected  as,  Democrat  or  Kepubhcan  i 

Mr.  Serritella.  Kepublican. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  stepped  out  of  the  legislature  you  went 
right  into  the  scratch-sheet  business  with  Guzik,  is  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  was  in  it  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  you  were  in  the  legislature  up  to  19^2,  and  m  V.m 
you  went  into  the  131ue  Scratch  Sheet  as  Guzik's  partner,  with  Guzik 
as  your  undisclosed  partner,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  paper  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  answer  for  yourself,  please.    You  are  under  oatii. 

Mr  Serritella.  That  is  right.    I  was  out  of  the  senate  in  1942. 

Mr  Halley.  Then  the  next  year  you  and  Guzik  formed  a  secret 
partnership  and  you  went— is  that  right?  He  gave  you  money  to  go 
into  the  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  . 

The  Chairman.  Was  Levin  also  in  this  partnership  « 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  advance  any  money  i 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  ,     p    .  •        i      i.     i    4- 

Mr  Garreti.  Did  you  know  during  the  early  forties  about  what 
the  going  price  for  wire  service  was  per  bookie?  They  paid  about 
$40  a  week  apiece,  didn't  they?  . 

Mr.  Serritella.  A  lot  of  them  were  paying  tliat. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  regular  rate? 

Mr  Serritella.  It  all  depends.  You  see,  some  would  have  a  larger 
book  or  something  like  that.    I  never  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

service.  .  i  d>^A 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  know  it  ran  around  ^4U. 

Mr"  Serritella.  Something  like  that,  $40  or  $50. 

Mr  GARRETT.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  a  certain  group  ot 
books  here  are  more  or  less  run  by  the  same  people  m  association  ( 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  Avouldn't  know  that  p    o  TT    Pnbli^hiucr 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  K.  &  H.  Fubiishmg 
Co  books  were  more  or  less  owned  by  someone?       .     ^      .  ,       ^ 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  think  the  K.  &  H.  was  in  business  when  I 
had  the  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  1945  and  '46  i 

Mr.  Halley.  Sure  it  was.  .     ,      .  i^.      miK  ^,. 'ia 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  thought  they  went  m  business  after  194o  oi  4b, 
something  like  that,  when  I  got  out.  at  that 

Mr  gIrrett.  Maybe  they  weren't  known  as  the  K.  <Ss  H.  at  tliat 
time  but  dTdn't  somebody  buy  wire  service  m  one  lump  payment  for 

^^  t^S^'^^l  1 1-d  nothing  to  do  with  the  wire  service. 
Mr.  Garrett.  You  knew  how  they  paid? 
Mr.  Serritella.  No. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  You  just  told  me  how  much  they  generally  pay 
around  town,  so  you  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Like  you  said,  the  only  thing  I  know  I  got  some 
relatives  that  are  booking  and  that  is  tlie  price  they  pay. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  relatives  who  making  book? 

JSIr.  Serritella.  That  have  books ;  yes.    Sure ;  they  are  newsboys. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  have  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  A  lot  of  these  news  kids,  who  were  newsboys,  gave 
up  their  newsstand  and  they  figured  there  was  more  money  and  they 
were  bookmakers. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  did  they  get  into  the  bookmaking  business? 
They  just  decide  to  be  a  bookie  just  like  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  decided  to  go  into  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  relatives  in  the  bookmaking 
business.    Who  are  }' our  relatives  in  the  bookmaking  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  There  are  some  of  my  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  relatives  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  are  out  of  business  now. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  in  the  bookmaking  business  back  in 
19dt2  or  '43  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Xo.    They  have  been  out  of  it  way  before  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  these  friends  of  yours  wanted  to  go  into  the 
bookmaking  business,  did  they  ever  come  to  you  and  ask  you,  "Can 
you  help  us  make  arrangements  to  go  into  business?" 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  INIost  of  the  fellows  go  by  themselves.  They 
would  go  in  there  and  get  their  own  service. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  didn't  help  them  get  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  help  them  get  clearance  to  open  their  book? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,  that  just  anybody  can't  go  into 
the  bookmaking  business  in  Chicago  ?  You  have  to  be  somebody  or  be 
tied  in  some  way  with  somebody  ?    Isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know  that.  I  think  anybody  who  wants 
to  go  in  there  could  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  if  I  went  out 

Mr.  Serritella.  As  long  as  you  pay  your  service  and  you  pay  off 
your  bets,  you  are  in  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  else  do  you  pay  besides  the  service  and  the  bets  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  because  I  never  was  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  had  relatives  and  friends  in  the  book- 
making  business,  you  say.  From  your  knowledge  gained  from  them 
don't  you  know  that  most  bookies  have  partners  who  don't  do  any 
work  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  went  into  detail  with  them  if  they  had. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  don't  want  details.    Generall}^,  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  W^hat  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual.  It  is  up  to 
him.  If  somebody  could  bring  him  some  business,  they  will  do  busi- 
ness with  anybody.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  newskid,  if  I  could  get 
some  bets  years  ago  thej'  would  give  me  a  percentage  on  it.  AVlien  I 
was  a  boy. 
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Mr.  Gareett.  Hasn't  Guzik  been  a  partner  of  a  good  number  of 
bookies  around  town? 

Mr.  Serriteixa.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Tony  Accardo?  Do 
you  know  him? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  just  know  him.    I  haven't  seen  the  man  m  8  or  9 

years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  did  he  and  Guzik  do  together  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  arrangements  to  try  to  get  Eagen  to  see 
Accardo,  didn't  you  %    To  talk  to  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  actually  rent  a  hotel  room  in  which  they 
could  meet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  ever  talk  to  Eagen  about  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Never. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time?    How  long  have  you  known  Accardo? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  young  fellow,  when  he 
was  a  boy.  We  were  all  born  and  raised  together.  I  have  been  in 
politics  and  I  know  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Harry  Eussell  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  knew  Eussell  away  back  when  he  had  a  cigar  store 
on  Wabash  Avenue.     I  think  it  was  just  north  of  Lake  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  a  book  in  the  back  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  A  cigar  store. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  a  hors.e  book  in  the  back  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  used  to  have  the  newsstand  at  Eandolph  and 
Wabash  at  the  elevator. 

]Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  horse  book  in  the  back  of  the  cigar  store; 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  later  you  knew  him  when  he  was  in  business  with 
Tony  Accardo;  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  the  only  one  in  Chicago  who  didn't. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  saw  the  fellow  until  one  time  I  met  him 
when  he  had  Eussell's  Bar. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Imburgio  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Eussell  and  Imburgio  were  in  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  didn't  know  that.  Imburgio  and  I  were  together 
in  the  Italian  Village  way  back  in  1934. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  Italian  Village  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Lawrence  Imburgio ;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  no ;  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  Italian  Village  is  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  At  the  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  Halley.  Here  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Who  is  Jerry  Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  I  talked  to  Eobinson  about  that.  And  he 
is  a  fellow  from  New  York.     Isn't  that  right,  Mr.  Eobinson  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Tell  us  about  him  now. 
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Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  was  this  fellow  Sullivan  came  to 
Chicago  and  he  wanted  to  meet  Ragen.  So  Ragen  said  to  me,  he  said, 
now 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  Sullivan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Through  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  he  wanted  to  meet  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  but  Ragen  didn't  want— Ragen  said  he  would 
come  up  to  the  office.  I  happened  to  walk  in  that  day,  so  Jim  said 
to  me,  he  said,  "Dan,  there  is  a  fellow  from  New  York " 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  happen  to  walk  in?    To  Ragen's  office? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  He  and  I  were  friendly.  I  used  to 
go  to  see  him  every  day. 

Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead  with  the  story.  So  Ragen  asked  you  to  see 
Sullivan? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said,  "You  had  better  talk  to  this  fellow."  He 
said  this  fellow — he  was  working  for  Annenberg  at  the  time.  Annen- 
berg  owned  the  General  News  Bureau  at  that  time.  He  wanted  to  go 
in  competition  against  the  General  News  Bureau.  He  said  to  me,  "Dan 
you  had  better  tell  this  fellow  he  will  lose  his  shirt  in  that  business 
because  he  doesn't  understand  it  and  it  is  a  tough  business." 

He  said,  "If  he  wants  to  go  in,  he  can  go  in  but  he  is  going  to  lose  a 
lot  of  money." 

Mr.  Halley.  He  wanted  to  go  in  at  Pittsburgh;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  in  Jersey.  I  think  he  wanted  to  go  in 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  backing  him  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  certain  efforts  at  that  time  of  the  Capone 
organization  to  get  into  the  wire  service;  weren't  there? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  He  came  here  himself  and  I  talked  to  the 
fellow.  I  said  to  him,  the  only  thing  I  know  is  what — this  is  a  tough 
business.  The  General  News  Bureau  services  the  Associated  Press  and 
they  furnish  a  lot  of  news.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  the  news.  It 
costs  a  lot  of  money  to  get  the  news.    You  would  lose  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Owney  Madden  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  that  Jerry  Sullivan  was  connected  with 
Owney  Madden? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  didn't  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  heard  that ;  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  told  you  that ;  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  He  said  to  me,  convince  this  fellow  not  to  go 
in  there.  So  I  saw  the  fellow  afterward,  and  he  said  that  I  gave  him 
good  advice  to  stay  out  of  the  business,  that  he  made  an  attempt  and 
lost  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  in  1934 ;  is  that  right? 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  Yes ;  in  that  vicinity  . 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  just  the  year  you  went  into  the  Green  Scratch 
Sheet ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Serriteli^.  About  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  happen  to  go  into  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet 
in  1934? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  I  happened  to  go  into  tlie  Green  Scratch  Sheet 
originally  with  the  Flanagans,  who  have  the  Keel  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  in  1927. 

Mr.  Halley.  1927. 

Mr.  Serritella.  There  were  two  Jewish  fellows,  I  am  trying  to 
think  of  their  names  now,  who  came  in  from  New  York,  and  I  was 
president  of  the  newsboys'  nnioii  and  Flanagan  was  the  business  agent. 
So  they  came  in  and  talked  to  me  about  distributing  a  new  scratch 
sheet  to  be  brought  into  the  Chicago  area.  I  said  to  them  I  had  a  busi- 
ness of  my  own  at  that  time,  I  had  some  newsstands,  so  I  said  I 
couldn't  handle  it.  I  said,  "I  think  I  can  get  a  fellow  to  handle 
it  for  you."  So  I  got  a  fellow  who  used  to  work  with  the  Journal 
by  the  Name  of  Holbrook  to  handle  it  for  him.  So  Plolbrook  handled 
it  for  him,  and  the  Flanagans  said  to  me — he  said:  "That  is  good 
business.     We  had  better  get  into  that  business  ourselves." 

I  said,  "Well,"  I  said,  "at  this  time  I  haven't  very  much  money. 
I  just  got  married.  I  have  a  child.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness just  now." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  a  member  of  the  State  legislature;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  State  senate. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  that  was  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1934  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  In  1930  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  talking  about  1927? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  rig-lit. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see.  Did  you  actually  get  into  the  scratch  sheet 
in  1927  or  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Serritella.  With  the  Flanagans;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name  of  that  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  Red  Scratch  Sheet,  Turf  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  in  that  with  Flanagan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  was  in  that  not  even  3  months,  and  they  started 
a  big  row  and  I  said — I  had  put  in  a  few  hundred  dollars — I  said, 
"Give  me  my  money  back  and  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  you."  They  slugged  these  two  fellows  from  New  York  and  sent 
them  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  two  fellows  they  slugged  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  their  names  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  they  partners  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  came  in  to  start  a  scratch  sheet,  Senator. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  a  fellow  named  Tom  Ryan,  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  he  used  to  work  for  the  Herald-American 
and  then  he  worked  for  Ragen.  So  Annenberg  at  the  time  he  said 
to  me,  "Dan,  don't  fool  around  with  them  Flanagans.  Get  out  of 
it  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  because  you.  will  get  in  trouble." 

Mr.  Halley.  Between  1927  and  1934  you  had  no  scratch-sheet  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  but  I  told  the  Flanagans  that  someday  I 
would  go  into  that  business.  You  see,  I  didn't  want  to  have  any 
trouble  with  the  Flanagans.    At  that  time  I  had  a  child 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all  righ,  Mr.  Serritella. 

Mr.  Haliey,  Bet\yeen  1927  and  1934  did  you  have  any  scratch 
sheet  ? 

Mr.  Sekritella.  No. 

Mr.  Haixet.  What  businesses  were  you  in  between  1927  and  1934:? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  was  a  member  of  Thompson's  cabinet  in  1927. 
I  was  a  city  sealer. 

Ml'.  Halley.  You  were  city  sealer  under  Thompson? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Until  when  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Until  his  term  expired,  4  vears. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  in  1931  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1930  you  were  elected  to  the  legislature? 

]Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  hold  both  jobs? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  I  docked  myself  from — while  I  was  in 
Springfield  I  didn't  get  paid  from  the  city. 

]\lr.  Halley.  But  you  did  have  both  jobs  for  a  period? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  was  committeeman.  I  was 
committeeman  from  1927. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  business  other  than  political  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  your  newsstand  sell  scratch  sheets? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  first  scratch  sheet,  I  just  told  you  the  first 
scratch  sheet  was  the  red  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  sell  other  people's  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  the  first  scratch  sheet  that  ever  hit 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see.    Did  you  ever  have  a  book  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  any  of  your  newsstands  ever  run  a  book? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

]Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  lease  out  concessions  at  your  newsstands 
for  book  operations  ? 

;Mr.  Serriteli^.  No,  no.  I  was  in  the  elevators.  I  had  the  Ran- 
dolph and  Wabash  el  and  I  had  Kedzie  Avenue  at  Lawrence  on  the 
Ravenswood.  I  had  that  el  station  at  the  corner  of  Lawrence  and 
Kedzie.    I  was  a  ne^^sboy  from  when  I  was  7  years  old. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1934  how  did  you  happen  to  go  back  into  the  scratch 
business  ?    ^\niat  were  the  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  circumstances  were  that  my  party  was  out ;  the 
Democrats — Cermack  was  elected  mayor,  and  I  hacl  to  do  something. 
So  I  went  into  the  scratch-sheet  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  clear  it  with  anybody  to  make  sure  that  yo  i 
wouldn't  have  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  didn't  clear.  The  only  competition  at  that  time 
was  the  Flanagans.  I  had  a  lawsuit.  I  went  before  jNIcDonnell — 
I  think  it  was  before  McDonnell.  Judge  Sullivan  heard  the  case. 
The  Flanagans  sued  me  for  infringement  and  copyright. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  go  out  of  business  in  1935  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  got  sick. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  became  sick  in  1935  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  1935  or  1936, 1  became  sick. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  stayed  in  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  no  other  business  in  1935  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  I  understand  it,  you  went  out  of  business  again  in 
1946  and  you  haven't  had  any  business  since  then  at  all. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  was  sick.  I  was  sick  for  almost  2  or  3  years  and 
had  no  ambition ;  you  know,  you  get  sick  you  don't  care  if  school  keeps 
or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  2127  Prairie. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  summer  home  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  last  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  even  have  an  automobile.  I  take  a  street- 
car. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  ever  go  to  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  never  gone  there  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Florida  I  think  was 
when  I  got  sick  the  first  time.  I  went  to  Sacred  Heart ;  so  from  Sacred 
Heart  my  doctor  advised  me  to  go  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  want  to  read  one  thing  that  Mr.  Eagen  said  to  see 
if  it  refreshes  your  recollection.  Mr.  Ragen  said :  "Dan  told  me  he 
talked  to  Humphreys — "  about  the  affidavit  that  he  prepared.  You 
remember  the  98-page  affidavit. 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  told  me  to  tell  him.  I  said  I  am  no  errand 
boy.  He  told  me  to  tell  Humphreys  and  I  said  you  go  and  tell 
him  yourself.     I  said  I  am  no  messenger  boy. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Ragen  said  that  the  extortion  trial  in  New  York 
caused  a  great  deal  of  disruption  in  the  scratch-sheet  business.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that?  Do  you  remember  the  extortion 
trial  when  Nitti  shot  himself  and  Campagna 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  no  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  did  that  trial  and  those  people  going  away  have 
any  effect  on  the  scratch-sheet  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  can't  remember  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  White.  If  Ragen  had  taken  your  advice  he  wouldn't  have  been 
shot,  would  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Here  is  what  I  tried  to  do  with  him,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  Isn't  that  a  fair  statement  ?  If  he  had  followed  your 
statement  he  wouldn't  have  been  shot. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Here  is  the  thing :  I  knew  the  man  was  sick.  His 
brother  died.     I  said  to  him,  "Jim,"  I  said,  "you  are  a  sick  fellow." 
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I  could  see  lie  was  in  a  state  of  a  breakdown.  I  said  to  liim,  "Why 
don't  you  go  to  a  doctor?"  I  said,  "You  ought  to  go  away  to  a 
sanitarium  like  I  did." 

I  said,  "Jim,  I  know  this  stuff  will  kill  anybody.  Nerves  are  a  very 
delicate  thing." 

So  he  said  to  me,  "All  right,"  and  I  talked  to  his  son.  I  called 
his  son  up  and  I  said  to  him,  "Junior,  your  father  is  very  jittery." 
I  said,  "He  is  sick  and  I  think  he  ought  to  go  away." 

He  said,  "Dan,  you  and  Tom  Kelly  are  the  only  fellows  who  can  talk 
to  him.     See  what  you  can  do." 

I  said,  "You  are  his  son.  You  ought  to  help  us  to  try  to  get  him 
to  go  to  a  sanitarium." 

Mr.  White.  In  other  words,  get  out  of  business  and  take  a  rest? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  not  out  of  business.  I  wanted  him  to  take 
care  of  his  health. 

Mr.  White.  He  couldn't  run  his  business  from  a  sanitarium,  could 
he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Listen,  Mr.  AVliite,  nobody  could  put  him  out  of 
business  because  the  man  was  doing  business  and  I  said  that  to  a  lot 
of  people.  He  had  the  good  will — was  circulation  manager  for  many, 
many  years.  He  was  selling  news  to  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.     How  could  you  put  him  out  of  business?     That  is  silly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  Tom  Ryan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Tom  Ryan  worked  for  Ragen.  He  worked  with 
Ragen  at  the  Chicago  Herald- Examiner. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Ryan  once  start  a  news  service  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ryan  had  some  trouble.  He  worked  for  Ragen  and 
I  think  at  that  time  he  had  some  collections  of  money  that  belonged  to 
his  company  that  he  ran  away  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ryan  came  from  New  Yorlv,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  talking  about  Tom  Ryan. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  he  come  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  He  went  to  New  York.  That  was  his  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Halley.  "\^liat  was  he  doing  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  was  representing  Ragen  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Selling  wire  service? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Ryan  make  a  deal  with  Frank  Costello? 

Mr.  Seritella.  I  wouldn't  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  tell  that  to  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen  knew  all  that  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  tell  Ragen  that  Costello  was  in  with 
Ryan 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  Ragen  might  as  well  tlirow  the  sponge  in 
because  Costello  had  too  much  money  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  mentioning  the  King's  Ransom 
Scotch  to  Ragen  that  Costello  controls  ? 

Mr.  Seritella.  I  never  said  anything  like  that  to  Ryan. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ryan  and  Regan  got  into  quite  a  dispute,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  ran  away  with  a  lot  of  his  money,  the  company's 
money. 
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Mr.  Halley.  He  also  was  competing  with  liim,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  he  was  giving  tliem  a  lot  of  trouble 
about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Starting  a  competing  service. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right,  with  Ilagen's  money,  with  the  con> 
pany's  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  backing  Ryan  ?  ^         ^ 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know.     He  was  in  New  1  ork. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  tell  Ragen  you  though  it  was  Costello  ? 

Mr.  Serritellaj  Ragen  himself  had  people  down  there.  He  knew 
more  about  it  than  I  did.    I  didn't  know  anything  about  his  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Ragen  tell  you  he  though  it  was  Costello  \ 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  Ragen  said  to  me  was  "'Dan,  imagine 
a  fellow  like  Rvan.  Yoii  remember  when  I  gave  him  a  job  as  a 
driver  at  the  Examiner."  He  said,  "I  made  a  division  man  out  of 
him.  I  gave  him  a  good  job.  Annenberg  wanted  to  fire  him.  I 
fronted  for  the  fellow." 

The  Chairman.  The  question.  Senator,  is  wlio  was  backing  Mr. 

Ryan. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  put  up  the  money  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  did  you  have  about  it  ^ 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen  is  the  fellow  who  had  all  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Ragen  tell  you  about  who  was  backing 
him?    Costello,  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen  said  he  was  using  the  money  he  stole  from 

the  companv.  i  •       i  •  i  g 

The  Chairman.  But  who  did  he  say  was  backing  lum,  Avhat  person  { 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  never  told  me  who  was  backing  him. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  -,   ,  •     -r^         it- 

Mr.  RoBiNSox.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  clarify  some  of  this,  Dan.  VV  e 
went  over  this,  you  remember. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  read  to  you  quite  a  bit  from  Ragen's  statement. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  you  said  you  read  Ragen's  statement  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  also  mentioned  what  you  have  mentioned  here, 
that  you  knew  Ragen  veiy  well,  he  was  a  godfather  of  one  of  your 
children. 

Mr.  Serritella.  My  26-year-old  boy,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  used  to  see  him  daily  and  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Sure,  a  lot  of  times  if  I  wouldn't  come  there  he 
would  call  my  home.  He  wanted  me  to  be  with  him  all  the  time.  I  was 
with  Ragen  when  Ragen  had  a  little  boy  named  Matt  who  died. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  told  me  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Serritella.  We  were  very,  very  close. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  from  the  Loop,  weren't  you?  The  rep- 
resentative from  the  Loop? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 
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Mr.  KoBixsox.  In  your  campaigns,  Dan,  did  yon  get  support  from 
Jack  Guzik?  He  was  a  friend  of  yours,  and  he  helped  you  out  in 
3'our  campaigns. 

Mr.  Serritera.  Yes.    He  got  votes  for  me. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Then  did  you  have  a  little  difficulty  with  him  at  one 
time  and  failed  to  get  his  support  and  you  lost  out  in  the  Senate.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Here  is  what  happened,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  told  you 
that  I  was  in  a  sanitarium  at  the  time  of  the  election.  There  was  a  fel- 
low— the}'  call  themselves  the  businessmen's  committee,  Republican 
Businessmen's  Committee.  Pope  and  those  fellows  had  a  fellow 
running.  I  got  sick,  and  all  during  the  campaign  I  was  in  the  sani- 
tarium sick  and  never  made  a  meeting. 

At  that  time  I  didn't  care.  My  mother  and  father  and  everybody 
else  said  "Get  out  of  politics." 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  By  a  fairly  close  vote  you  lost  out? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  I  wasn't  there.    A  couple  of  hundred  votes. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox,  Jack  didn't  support  you;  did  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  see,  Ragen  was  so  sincere.  You  see,  he  was  my 
friend  and  he  wanted  to  see  me  win.  He  was  around.  He  figured; 
he  said  to  me :  ''I  want  to  see  you  win  because  this  is  good  medicine  for 
you.  It  will  help  you  out."  He  went  out  and  he  came  back  and  said 
to  me :  "I  don't  think  Guzik  is  with  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  went  to  Guzik — didn't  he — to  try  to  get  Guzik 
to  support  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes, 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  told  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  he  told  me  that  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  he  said  in  his  statement ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  he  told  me  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Robinson.  See  if  3'ou  can't  remember  this,  because  I  think  we 
went  over  it  quite  carefully.  Didn't  you  also  mention  the  fact  that 
perhaps  he  should  talk  to  Jack  Guzik  ?  He  was  friendly  with  Jack  Gu- 
zik, and  you  were  all  friends  together.  Perhaj^js  Ragen  should  talk 
to  Guzik  or  perhaps  Humphreys. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Jack  Guzik  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hymie 
Levin's  business ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Guzik  was  in  the  bookmaking  business  in  the  Loop ; 
wasn't  he  ? 

Mr,  Serritella.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hymie  Levin ; 
that  Hymie  was  a  sick  fellow,  and  it  was  up  to  Ragen  and  Hymie  to 
straighten  the  thing  out, 

Mr.  Robinson,  Before  that,  who  was  running  the  Loop  at  that  time  ? 
Who  had  the  books  in  the  Loop  ?    You  know  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  all  had  some  customers.  Ragen  had  cus- 
tomers, and  Hymie  had  customers, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  but  Hymie  had  most  of  the  Loop;  didn't  he? 
That  is  a  known  fact, 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  confusion  about  that.  Hymie  had  most 
of  the  Loop. 
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Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  Kagen  wanted  to  buy  out.  He  wanted 
him— he  said,  "Here,  you  have  customers,  and  I  want  to  buy  them  out. 
I  don't  want  it  im-  nothino;."  ^     ., 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  Ragen  tell  you  that  he  talked  to  Guzik  and 
Hymphreys  up  in  a  hotel  room  at  one  time  about  this  whole  problem  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  told  him 
that  was  a  matter  he  had  to  take  up  with  Hymie. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  told  that  to  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  Ragen  told  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  that  arrangement 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  interest 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wait  a  minute,  Dan. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  will  get  all  confused. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Excuse  me.  -in     -i        a 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  Ragen  have  some  meeting  with  (juzik  and 
Humphreys?  I  don't  know  whether  you  arranged  it.  Did  he  tell 
you  he  had  a  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  arranged  it.  j-j   ,   t? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.  Maybe  you  didn't  arrange  it,  but  didn  t  Ragen 
tell  you  he  had  talked  to  them  at  one  time  ?  ^^        . ,  , 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  he  didn't  get  anywhere.  He  said  to  me: 
"Dan,  this  is  for  the  good— you  are  in  the  scratch-sheet  business,  it 
is  for  the  interests  of  the  industry  that  Hymie  gets  out.  That  would 
clarify  the  whole  city  of  Chicago  and  make  it  easier  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  Hymie  trying  to  get  some  interest  in  the 

Midwest?  .„.  n  i.    -d 

Mr.  Serritella.  Hymie  said  he  was  willing  to  sell  to  Kagen,  you 
see.    i  think  they  were  quoting  him  some  price  that  Ragen  was  going 

to  buy  them  out.  i    .   tt      •  ^A 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  some  arrangement  t:hat  Hymie  wouia 
get  out  if  they  could  get  the  wire  service  for  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  the  arrangements  were  that  they  would 
give  Hymie  so  much  a  week.  He  said  Ragen  said :  "You  are  crippled 
and  you  need  a  nurse;  you  need  this  and  that.  I  can't  give  it  to  you 
all  in  cash,  but  I  will  pay  you  by  the  week." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ragen  was  to  pay  Hymie? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  get  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  •     j.     i  •   i,     i    9 

Mr  Robinson.  Was  Hymie  supposed  to  get  service  for  his  books  f 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  he  would  get  out  if  he  would  give  him, 

you  know,  if  they  would  come  to  the  right  price. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  Hymie  going  to  get  out  ot  {       ^-      ,      , 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  was  going  to  get  out  of  serving  the  books, 

fifiving  service.  .  ,  •  1      4-^ 

Mr  Robinson.  Were  those  books  then  going  to  get  some  special  rate 

from  Midwest?  .  ,  iiivT;;! 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  were  going  to  turn  over  the  customers  ot  Mid- 

^  Mr  Robinson.  Those  books  would  get  some  special  rate.    That  was 
to  be  the  consideration  that  Ragen  would  give  for  it? 
Mr.  Serrii^ella.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Why  was  Ragen  worried  about  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  the  reason  why  he  was  worried  about  that 
was,  he  said,  every  time  he  talked  to  his  lawyers  Edgar  Hoover  would 
always  say  ''It  is  a  bad  situation  in  Chicago,'"  and  you  would  have  to 
get  Hymie  Levin  out  of  business. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Out  of  the  wire  service  ?  •  i    av 

Mr.  Serritella.  Out  of  the  wire-service  business.  He  said :  You 
can't  have  no  hoodlums  in  the  wire-service  business."'  He  said  they 
would  bring  that  up  with  his  lawyers  and  they  would  bring  it  up  to 

him.  '  .  n         -r. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  there  some  talk  at  the  time  that  Ragen  was 
telling  you  this  that  was  a  part  of  the  negotiations— they  were  nego- 
tiating and  Ragen  is  telling  you  both— was  that  they  would  get  out  of 
the  wire-service  business  if  Ragen  would  arrange  in  some  way  so  that 
they  coulcl  get  a  percentage  of  Midwest  business?  Wasn't  that  dis- 
cussed originally  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Hymie's  customers  would  go  to  Midwest.  It  would 
be  all  under  Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Before  they  got  down  to  that  settlement,  wasn  t  there 
some  discussion  that  Levin  and  Guzik  and  these  people  would  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  income  of  Midwest?  I  am  not  saying  they 
finally  agreed  on  that,  but  didn't  Ragen  tell  you  that  was  part  of  the 
discussions  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  he  said  at  no  time  could  he  ever  have  anybody 
connected  in  the  business  with  him.  He  said  he  couldn't.  The  only 
thing  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  have  to  turn  over  the  customers. 
He  would  give  them"  a  rate  like ;  instead  of  $50,  he  would  probably 
give  them  a  little  less  a  week,  and  he  would  give  them  so  much  for  the 
customers  and  that  is  all.  He  didirt  want  them  in  the  business  at  all, 
he  said,  because  the  whole  Continental  Press  was  in  jeopardy. 

]\Ir.  RoB'iNSON.  A\niere  were  R.  &  H. — that  is,  Levin — where  were 
they  getting  service  from  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  At  that  time  he  was  getting  it  from  Ragen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  "from  Ragen."'  What  company;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Serritella.  From  Midwest. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Weren't  they  stealing  it  from  Midwest  then? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Maybe  after  they  started  another  wire;  then  they 
could. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  that  what  Ragen  was  worried  about:  that 
they  were  really  stealing  it  from  Midwest ;  Weren't  they  ?  And 
Ragen  wanted  to  make  some  sort  of  deal  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  At  the  time  Hymie  told  me  he  was  paying  Ragen 
$750  a  week  for  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  was  paying  it  to  Midwest. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  AVait  a  minute.     Hymie  told  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  He  told  me  that  while  he  was — you  see, 
Hymie  was  a  sick  fellow  and  every  time  Ragen  would  go  and  talk  to 
him  the  guy  would  get  sicker.     So  Hymie 

IMr.  Halley.  Where  would  you  see  Hymie  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Up  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  his  home  ? 
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Mr.  Serbitella.  At  his  home  across  from  the  Syndicate.  I  have 
"known  Hymie  for  a  long  time.  His  people  were  in  the  automobile 
business  on  Eighteenth  and  State. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  would  see  Hymie  quite  often? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  I  would  see  him  only — like  if  Ragen  sug- 
gested, figuring  I  had  some  influence  over  Hymie,  to  talk  to  him  and 
try  to  get  him  to  see  the  light  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  him 
out  of  the  business,  because  it  would  help  the  industry.  It  would 
clarify  it.  He  wouldn't  have  any  more  trouble  with  Washing-ton. 
He  said  the  FCC  was  asking  him  questions  about  it  all  the  time :  Edgar 
Hoover  was  asking  questions.  So,  he  said  the  best  way  for  him  was 
for  him  to  go  out.  Hymie  agreed.  He  said :  ""I  will  go  out  of  it  if 
he  takes  care  of  me."  He  said,  "I  am  sick.  I  need  money.  If  he 
gives  me  a  good  price,  I  will  sell  out  to  him." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dan,  vou  know  O'Hara — don't  you? — Ralph 
O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  I  know  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  in  some  union  work;  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  Musicians  Union. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  met  him  through  your  union  activities  with 
the  newsboys  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  I  knew  Petrillo.  Petrillo  and  I  went  to 
school  together. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Did  you  know  Tom  Molloy  ? 

Mr  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  a  union  fellow,  too  ? 

Mr.  SERRm:LLA.  He  was  with  the  movie  operators. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  O'Hara  get  into  Trans-American  Co.? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  he  was  out  of  work.  I  know  the  fellow  lost 
Jiis  job  when  Molloy  died. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Tom  Molloy  help  him  get  into  that? 

Mr.  SERRin:LLA.  Tom  was  dead, 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  dead  at  the  time? 

Mr  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  help  O'Hara  get  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Who  do  you  thing  helped  O'Hara  get  into  that? 

Mr,  Serritella,  I  wouldn't  know, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Do  you  think  Levin  or  Guzik  helped  him  out? 

Mr-  Serritella,  I  wouldn't  know, 

Mr,  Robinson.  They  were  friends  of  his;  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know.  The  only  thing  I  know,  once  in  a 
while  I  would  see  O'Hara  around  the  Blackstone  Hotel.  That  is  the 
only  time  I  would  see  him.  I  only  talked  a  few  words  with  him, 
because  I  w^as  a  friend  of  Petrillo's,  I  was  with  the  newsboys'  union's 
band  with  Petrillo,  He  Iviiew  I  was  a  friend  of  Petrillo.  When  he  got 
in  Petrillo  fired  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Don't  you  remember  my  asking  you  the  other  day 
about  Ragen's  statement  and  asking  you  whether  it  wasn't  true  that 
you  told  Ragen  that  the  boys  put  (3'Hai'a  in  Trans- American  to  give 
him  a  job? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.    I  never  discussed  O'Hara  with  Ragen;  never. 

Mr,  Garrett.  You  say  you  used  to  "see  O'Hara  around  the  Black- 
stone"? 
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Mr.  Serriteixa.  Just  to  say  "Hello"  to  him.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  "VVliose  headquarters  were  around  the  Blackstone, 
room  318  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  he  lived  there. 

Mr.  CxARRi/n.  Who  was  also  there  with  him  when  you  would  see 
him  there  ? 

Mr.  Serriteixa.  I  would  see  him  in  the  lobby. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Would  he  ever  be  with  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Would  he  ever  be  with  Guzik  ? 

;Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  time  I  saAv  him,  he  would  be  sitting  in 
tlie  lobby  talking  to  a  fellow  who  is  a  police  officer  by  the  name  of 
McFarland. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  Guzik  live  at  the  Blackstone,  too  ? 

Mr.  Serriteli<a.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  I  make  a  suggestion?  We  would  like  you  to 
come  back  tomorrow  and  answer  some  more  questions.  The  com- 
mittee will  not  be  sitting  tomorrow.  Of  course,  the  committee  can 
just  continue  sitting  indefinitely  today.  But,  if  you  are  willing  to 
cooperate  and  if  you  will  come  in  and  answer  some  questions  to- 
morrow, we  would  like  to  discontinue  for  today  and  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  you  tomorrow  morning. 

]Mr.  SerritelijA.  What  time? 

Mr.  Haixey.  Say  9  :  30. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Kalley.  Come  right  to  the  offices. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  mean  the  office  of  ISlr.  Eobinson? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Where  we  talked  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Serritella.  What  is  that,  280  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Robinson's  office.    We  will  talk  to  you  then. 

I  have  one  other  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  do  that,  we  will  appreciate  it.  We 
can  get  more  of  the  details  of  what  all  this  is  about. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth.  That  is  all  I 
can  tell  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  that. 

]Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  want  to  say  something  that  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can't  you  remember  what  you  got  that  income  from 
Guzik  for  in  1945,  that  $8,700  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  will  try  to  find  that  out  if  I  can.  I  will  try  to 
check  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  $8,700  in  1945. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  will  try  to  find  out.    What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Halley.  Halley. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Oh.    I  will  be  in  280  at  9 :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Serritella ;  thank  you. 

^Ir.  Kelly,  will  you  stand  up  and  be  sworn?  Do  you  solemnh^  swear 
the  testimony  you  will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Ejelly.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  KELLY,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  CONTI- 
NENTAL PRESS  SERVICE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
WALTER  GALLAGHER  AND  WILLIAM  DEMPSEY,  ATTORNEYS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Cpiaikman.  I  have  suggested  this  method  of  procedure,  Mr. 
Kelly,  and  your  counsel,  that  you  start  at  the  beginning  with  the  time 
you  became  connected  with  the  wire  service,  and  you  go  on  through  and 
tell  the  whole  story.  We  will  make  notes  and  come  back  and  ask  you 
questions  after  you  have  told  the  whole  thing  in  your  own  way.  How 
would  that  be? 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  may  need  some  help.  Senator.  You  mean  from  the 
time  I  started  in  the  business  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  Of  course  on  dates  you  give 
your  best  approximation.  We  have  a  lot  of  records  here,  and  later 
on  we  can  go  over  particular  matters  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  want  him  to  start,  Senator,  with  1939  when 
Continental  was  started,  or  what  he  did  with  Nationwide  before? 

Mr.  Halley.  Start  with  whatever  connection  you  ever  had  first  with 
any  wire  service  of  any  kind  and  work  through  from  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  would  start  you  with  the  newspaper  set-up. 
You  want  to  know  how  he  met  Ragen  and  McBride  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  and  who  are  the  interested  people 
and  what  the  particular  service  did.  Just  start  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  the  whole  thing. 

First,  let's  get  your  initials,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thomas  F.  Kelly. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  address? 

Mr.  Kelly.  General  manager,  Continental  Press,  821  West  Fifty- 
third  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Cleveland,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Chicago,  111.,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  be  46. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  born  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  three  children. 

The  Chairman.  Wife  and  three  children  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  wife  and  three  children ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Start  at  the  beginning  when  you  first 
got  into  any  kind  of  wire  service,  how  you  got  into  it,  and  who  were 
involved  and  what  developments  led  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Eagen  worked  on  the  Examiner.  This  was  in  1922, 
I  believe,  to  1927.  I  was  with  the  Examiner  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ragen 
came  over  to  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the  General  News 
Bureau.  I  believe  that  was  owned  by  Annenberg,  and  Mr.  Lynch  or 
Mr.  Tenis.  I  think  there  was  a  Tenis,  and  Annenberg  and  Lynch.  I 
don't  know  for  sure  how  that  was  cut  up.  Mr.  Ragen  left  the  Exam- 
iner in  1927.  He  went  over  to  work  for  Mr.  Annenberg  on  the  news 
bureau.  That  was  the  General  News  Bureau  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ragen 
called  me  in  before  he  left  there  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  leave,  and 
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I  went  over  to  work  on  a  publication  known  as  the  Eacing  Record  that 
Mr.  Annenberg  owned.  That  was  in  1927  or  1928.  I  worked  for  Mr. 
Annenberg  on  the  publication,  the  Racing  Record,  and  then  they  had 
some  trouble  in  the  Racing  Record  with  the  unions,  and  that  went  out 
of  business.  I  went  to  work  for  the  Daily  Racing  Fonn.  Wliile  I  was 
working  for  the  Daily  Racing  Form,  Mr.  Annenberg  and  Mr.  Lynch 
had  some  legal  trouble.  One  was  suing  the  other,  or  vice  versa.  I 
don't  know  just  how  it  was.  And  the  Nationwide  News  was  started 
by  Mr.  Annenberg  in  competition  with  the  General  News  Bureau.  I 
was  in  the  delivery  room  when  Mr.  Annenberg  came  through  one  day, 
and  he  asked  me  to  go  over  to  the  Nationwide  News  office.  I  believe 
the  office  at  that  time  was  on  Dearborn  and  Harrison.  He  had  a  suite 
of  rooms  up  there.  So  I  went  up  there  and  reported.  It  was  maybe 
a  month  or  so  before  they  got  going,  that  is,  before  they  got  their 
equipment  in  order  to  go  in  to  the  news  business.  After  they  got 
stalled,  I  was  one  of  the  fellows  running  around  Chicago  getting  cus- 
tomers for  this  new  organization. 

That  lasted  I  think  6  or  7  months.  Mr.  Annenberg  bought  out 
either  Mr.  Lynch  or  Mr.  Tennis,  and  he  owned  100  percent  of  Nation- 
wide, and  100  percent  of  General  News  Bureau. 

After  he  bought  the  other  bureau,  I  went  back  to  the  Racing  Form 
and  stayed  in  the  circulation  there.  This  fight  I  believe  happened  in 
'34  or  '35,  in  through  there  some  place,  one  of  them  years.  I  went 
back  to  the  Racing  Form  and  went  to  work.  I  was  on  their  payroll 
all  the  time.  Annenberg  owned  that.  I  never  was  on  the  Nationwide 
payroll,  although  if  we  had  any  expense  at  night  with  your  car  going 
around,  you  would  get  it  from — I  never  got  it  from  the  cashier.  Mr. 
Annenberg  used  to  give  me  the  money  himself.  He  would  ask  me, 
"How  must  did  you  spend,"  and  I  would  say  a  couple  of  hundred,  and 
he  would  give  me  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

After  that,  both  organizations  were  merged,  General  News  and  the 
Nationwide  News.  Mr.  Ragen  was  in  charge  of  the  new  organization. 
Mr.  Annenberg  asked  me  one  day  when  I  was  in  the  circulation  de- 
partment— he  had  an  office  on  the  second  flocy;-  and  the  elevator  service 
wasn't  too  good,  so  he  used  to  walk  in  there  and  walk  up  a  couple  of 
flights  of  stairs.  So  he  walked  in  one  day  and  he  asked  me  how  I  was 
doing.  I  said  "All  right,"  I  still  had  my  distribution  on  the  Racing 
Form.  So  he  brought  me  over  to  Mr.  Ragen.  He  told  Mr.  Ragen 
that  I  had  worked  on  the  Nationwide,  which  he  knew,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  get  $100  a  week  as  long  as,  I  believe,  the  Nationwide  was  in  exist- 
ence. I  just  don't  recall  what  words  were  used  there,  but  I  was 
supposed  to  get  $100  a  week  anyhow  from  that  organization,  between 
the  Racing  Form  and  the  other  organization.  I  got  paid  from  both 
at  that  time. 

I  believe  about  6  months  went  by.  Mv.  Ragen  called  me  up  in  the 
office  and  asked  me  if  I  would  make  some  trips  for  him.  I  said  surely, 
I  would  do  anj'thing  in  the  world,  but  I  had  to  take  care  of  my  other 
business  across  the  street.  So  he  said  "Well,  get  somebody  else  for 
that."  I  hired  somebodv  else  for  that  job  and  went  on  the,  road  for 
Mr.  Ragen.  Mr.  Ragen  was  general  manager  at  that  time  of  the  Gen- 
eral News  Bureau. 

I  believe  my  first  trip  for  Mr.  Ragen  I  can  recall,  if  I  am  right — I 
may  be  able  to  check  it — was  going  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland,  into 
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New  York  State,  back  into  Maryland,  and  back  to  Chicago.  I  believe 
the  trip  he  gave  me  was  that.  Abont  that  time — I  believe  we  are  in 
about  1936 — Annenberg  bought  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  out.  So 
Mr.  Annenberg,  after  buying  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  out,  had 
called  Mr,  Ragen  and  asked  Mr.  Ragen  if  he  had  some  good  circulation 
men  around  who  were  working  on  the  Nationwide  News,  if  he  would 
send  some  circulation  men  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as 
he  had  just  bought  it  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  deliveries  were 
in  very  bad  shape. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  about  a  dozen  felloAvs,  magazine  fellows, 
fellows  who  had  agencies.  In  fact,  they  had  very  few  circulation  men. 
So  we  worked  around  there  getting  it  organized.  One  day  there  was 
a.  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jack  Annenberg,  no  relation  to  M.  L.  Annen- 
berg, who  ran  the  Inquirer.  He  had  an  argument  with  two  or  three 
fellows  from  Chicago.  They  were  talking  about  Philadelphia  delivery 
has  to  be  done  the  way  Philadel]:)hians  want  it.  You  can't  change  a 
delivery  service  in  Philadelphia  the  way  it  was  done  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  or  any  othei'  place.  So  Jack  Annenberg  sent  a  letter 
or  note  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Annenberg,  and  he  ordered  everybody  who  was 
in  Philadelphia  out  of  town. 

Myself,  figuring  that  I  was  one  of  the  fellows,  got  in  the  car  and  I 
was  tickled  to  death  to  get  out  of  Philadelphia.  I  went  back  to  Chi- 
cago. So  when  I  pulled  in  Chicago  I  went  home  and  reported  to  Mr. 
Ragen  about  I  think  a  day  and  a  half  or  2  days  later.  There  may 
be  some  dates  in  there.  Senator,  or  some  things  that  I  don't  I'ecall.  I 
am  trying  to  memorize,  trying  to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened from  the  first,  like  you  said. 

I  believe  I  went  up  to  the  office  about  a  day  and  a  half  or  2  days  later,, 
I  am  not  sure,  and  talked  to  Mr.  Ragen.  Mr.  Ragen  asked  me,  he  said, 
"What  the  hell  are  you  doing  back  in  Chicago?'^ 

I  said,  "Well,  I  was  sent  back  by  the  people  in  Philadelphia." 

He  said,  "He  meant  everybody  except  you.    You  go  on  back." 

That  is  something  that  I  didn't  want  because  I  worked  on  news- 
papers from  the  time  I  was  8  years  old.  Do  you  care  if  I  go  intO' 
that  a  little? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  mother  was  a  widow,  left  wath  five  children.  My 
father  left  her  some  money,  not  too  much,  and  I  started  selling  papers 
when  I  was  8  years  old.  Then  I  was  trying  to  go  to  school  at  the 
same  time,  which  didn't  work  out  so  good  for  me.  After  I  got  through 
selling  newspapers  I  got  a  job  at  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  I  was 
maybe  13  then.  I  went  to  work  for  the  Post  as  a  delivery  boy.  I  think 
the  Post  paid  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  week  or  $4  a  week- 
After  I  worked  for  the  Post  a  while,  trying  to  go  to  school  and  work 
for  the  Post,  I  graduated  from  grammar  school,  and  the  teacher  called 
me  over  who  let  me  graduate,  and  she  said,  "I  shouldn^'t  do  this,  but  I 
know  your  conditions  at  home  and  you  have  to  work,"  and  she  let  me 
graduate. 

This  was  around  the  First  World  War.  After  I  graduated  I  went 
down  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and  got  a  job  as  a  driver  of  a 
delivery  truck  in  a  section  south  of  Chicago  which  I  knew.  I  kept  that 
job  up  until  about  1923, 1  believe.  It  was  in  around  there  some  place,. 
Senator. 
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Then  Mr.  Eageii  came  in  to  Cliicaoo  and  went  to  work  for  Hearst 
on  the  Chicago  Examiner,  I  believe  it  was  called  at  that  tinie,  and  his 
brother,  Frank,  who  was  county  commissioner  at  that  time,  who  I 
knew  A^ery  well  because  I  grew  up  in  the  neighborhood,  although  he 
was  40  years  older  than  I  was,  1  believe,  who  was  pretty  old  at  that 
time,  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  work  down  on  the  Examiner  for  his 
brother.  So  I  said  I  would  do  that,  that  I  would  go  down  and  see  his 
brother. 

I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  was.  Anyhow.  I  went  to  work  for  the 
Examiner.  I  was  down  there  a  short  while,  and  Mr.  Kagen  made  a 
division  man  out  of  me.  A  division  man,  Senator,  is  a  man  who  takes 
care  of  a  certain  district  where  his  drivers  are  branched  out.  I  was 
about  20  years  old  at  that  tmie,  I  believe,  21,  19,  or  20  years  old. 

So.  Mr.  Eagen  made  me  a  division  superintendent,  and  then  I  met 
Mr.  McBride's  sister,  who  worked  at  the  same  place.  I  believe  Mr. 
McBride's  sister  and  I  went  around  a  short  time  and  we  got  nuirried. 
Mr.  McBride's  sister  died  about  7  years  later  in  childbirth  with  the 
girl,  Pat. 

Excuse  me  a  minute, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  He  is  going  back  to  the  time  when  he  left  Phila- 
delphia.    It  was  around  15)36  or  '87, 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  10,36  or  "37  after  I  was  in  Chicago,  I  w^as  sent 
back  to  Philadelphia.  In  1936, 1  believe  it  was,  the  early  part  of  1936, 
I  was  working  on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  after  being  sent  back 
from  Chicago.  About  that  time  Mr.  Annenberg  was  having  some 
difficulty  with  the  election  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ragen  called  me 
about  that  time  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  trip  for  him  around 
that  time,  and  I  went  to  Baltimore,  Md.  There  was  a  fellow  there 
by  the  name  of  Edward  Kinsella,  who  was  managing  the  office  for 
the  Nationwide  News,  who  was  owned — no,  wait,  sir.  I  believe  the 
name  of  that  organization  was  the  Severn  News.  Severn,  just  like  the 
Severn  River.  When  I  went  there  ?<Ir.  Kinsella  left  and  walked  out. 
He  was  a  Chicago  boy.  He  went  back  to  Chicago.  So  he  left  me  with 
the  office.  In  the  meantime  I  tried  to  straighten  the  office  out.  Kin- 
sella was  a  kind  of  shiftless  fellow  in  paying  his  bills.  He  had  a  lot  of 
bills  there  that  were  paid  twice.  Fellows  in  the  office  there  tried  to  help 
me.  So  we  straightened  it  out  the  best  we  could.  I  selected  a  fellow 
at  that  time  to  be  assistant  to  me,  by  the  name  of  Harry  Bilson.  In  the 
meantime  I  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  I  was  around  Philadelphia 
for  a  while.  I  met  my  present  wife  who  worked  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  office.  AVe  got  married  and  went  back  to 
Baltimore  and  made  our  home  in  Baltimore. 

Next  I  was  on  the  road  for  Nationwide  around  New  York.  I  went 
uj)  around  New  York  City. 

About  1939,  I  believe  around  the  first  of  1939,  Mr.  Ragen  called  me 
in  New  York  and  told  me  to  come  to  Chicago.  I  got  to  Chicago.  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  saw  him  that  day  or  the  following  day, 
but  I  saw  Mr.  Ragen  on  my  return  to  Chicago.  He  told  me  that  Mr. 
M.  L.  Annenberg  was  going  to  give  up  the  news  business.  Mr. 
Annenberg  announced  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  the  news  business 
about  3  days  or  4  days  before  it  actually  happened.  Everybody  around 
the  organization  at  that  time  were  very  much  depressed.  Every- 
body looked  like  they  were  going  to  be  looking  for  a  job.    It  looked 
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like  the  organization  was  going  out  tlie  window.     So  I  was  one  of 
the  fellows  who  was  depressed. 

The  next  thing  that  happened,  I  ran  into  Mr.  McBride.  I  believe 
Mr.  McBride  was  at  his  mother's  house  when  I  saw  him.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride's  mother,  who  my  two  children  were  with  were  being  raised  by 
her,  was  about  I  would  say  76  years  old  at  the  time,  around  that.  She 
was  an  elderly  lady.  She  asked  me  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  I 
told  her,  it  looks  like  I  would  be  back  working  for  the  newspapers. 
She  said  to  me  that  it  was  too  bad  that  the  boys  working  for  Mr. 
Annenberg  can't  get  this  organization  together  and  hold  it  together 
for  themselves.  I  told  her  I  thought  that  was  almost  impossible  be- 
cause from  my  experience  in  the  news  business,  two  news  bureaus 
couldn't  make  any  money  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  the 
gathering  news  runs  into  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 

So  she  said  something  about  "It  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think,"  or 
"Everything  will  turn  out  all  right." 

So  I  left  and  thought  I  would  go  over  and  jump  in  the  river.  I  had 
two  kids  and  a  wife,  just  married.  I  had  a  little  money,  not  too  much, 
enough  to  get  by  for  maybe  a  short  while.  I  believe  I  went  down- 
towi^around  the  office.  I  heard  Mr.  McBride  was  in  town.  I  didn't 
see  Mr.  McBride.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  I  saw  McBride  at  the 
office  or  I  saw  him  at  his  mother's  house.  I  did  see  him  at  his  mother's 
house,  and  I  believe  he  asked  me  how  much  it  would  take  to  start 
this  business  up  if  Annenberg  gave  it  up.  I  told  him  what  it  would 
cost  financially,  I  estimated  it.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  the  con- 
versation went  on  there.  So,  a  day  or  two,  maybe  the  day  that  Annen- 
berg—I  believe  a  day  or  two  before  Annenberg  gave  it  up— Mr.  Mc- 
Bride announced  that  he  was  going  to  ]nck  up  the  news  business. 
The  news  business  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  McBride  and  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  time  that  Mr.  McBride  picked  it  up  was  practically  all  the 
personnel  of  Mr.  Annenberg.  Yes,  it  was  practically  the  personnel  of 
Mr.  Annenberg  that  were  in  any  key  positions. 

I  am  not  sure  where  we  went' at  that  time,  but  we  were  trying  to  get 
organized  in  the  hall  of  this  building.  So  we  made  a  date  for  these 
people  that  he  selected,  that  were  hired,  either  by  him  or  by  some- 
body that  he  selected,  I  am  not  sure,  to  try  to  keep  the  news  business 
going.    I  am  talking  too  slow.  Senator. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Go  ahead.    You  are  doing  all  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  speed  it  up,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  McBride  went  back  to  Cleveland  that  night,  I  believe.  There 
was  some  time  elapsed  in  there,  and  then  I  met  Mr.  McBride.  The 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  Cleveland,  I  believe.  "  After  we  got  into 
Cleveland  it  was  in  turmoil.  Nobody  knew  what  the  heck  was  going 
on.  This  fellow  was  general  manager;  the  other  fellow  was  wire 
chief;  they  didn't  know  who  was  who.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
leave  the  organization  the  way  Annenberg  had  the  personnel.  There 
were  two  lawyers'  organizations  brought  into  the  picture  at  that  time 
for  the  set-up  of  the  Continental  Press,  which  were,  I  believe.  Con- 
cannon  and  Dillon  here  in  Chicago,  and  a  law  firm  in  Cleveland  by 
the  name  of — one  of  the  lawyers  was  Barick,  and  I  don't  know  the 
rest  of  the  law  firms.  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  Barick,  Haber,  Halle  & 
McNulty,  I  believe  it  is — not  this  Mr.  Halley. 

They 'suggested  at  that  time  that  they  couldn't  run  the  Continental 
Press  on  the  same  theory  that  Annenberg  ran  it  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  Mr.  Aniienl)ei'a-  ran  the  business  direct  to  boolvmakers.  His  serv- 
ice went  direct  to  bookmakers,  and  he  owned  all  these  services  himself. 
In  fact,  all  these  offices  that  Mr.  Annenberg  had  all  belonged  to  him. 
So  these  lawj^ers  suggested  that  the  further  Continental  Press  stayed 
away  from  bookmakers,  the  better  off  Continental  Press  would  be. 

At  that  time  all  the  people  who  worked  for  Mr.  Annenberg  had 
taken  over  the  territories  for  themselves.  They  were  working  for 
Annenberg  in  the  territories  and  they  wound  up  with  the  territories 
themselves  after  Mr.  Annenberg  went  out  of  business.  Each  one  of 
these  individuals^  subscribers  or  individuals,  was  told  to  get  a  turf 
publication,  meaning  a  scratch  sheet.  This  gets  on  into  1940.  In 
1940  I  believe  INIr.  McBride,  who  owned  Continental  Presg,  announced 
that  James  Ragen,  Jr.,  was  the  general  manager  of  Continental  Press. 
James  Ragen,  Jr.,  was  the  manager.  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd,  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  him,  died  here  this  summer,  in  the  summer  months 
when  it  was  quite  warm.  I  remember  when  I  went  to  his  funeral. 
He  is  the  man  that  I  told  the  other  committee  was  our  wire  chief,  and 
ii  he  was  down  there  he  could  give  a  more  complete  story  than  any- 
body in  our  organization,  because  the  wire  chief.  Senator,  is  the  man 
who  i)uts  up  the  wires,  he  takes  the  wires  down,  he  talks  to  the  different 
distributors  about  the  wires.  He  practically  runs  Continental  Press 
wire  system  throughout  the  country.  Wlierever  there  is  a  Continental 
Press  wire,  he  is  the  man  who  either  puts  it  up  or  takes  it  down. 

The  system  was  set  up  in  1940,  the  latter  part  of  "40  or  the  first  part  of 
1941.  There  was  a  Mr.  Clouse  who  was  working  for  the  Government 
at  that  time  who  had  called  the  personnel  of  the  Continental  Press, 
and  after  this,  all  the  officials  and  all  the  distributors  were  indicted  for 
a  lottery. 

In  the  meantime,  I\Ir.  Lloyd,  who  was  the  wire  chief  under  Mr. 
Lynn,  had  a  lot  of  trouble  keeping  wires  up,  and  I  believe  at  that 
time,  if  my  memory  is  right,  the  Continental  Press  moved  all  the 
news  to  telephones  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Some 
months  passed.  We  went  to  court,  and  I  think  it  was  thrown  out  on 
some  kind  of  brief  or  something  that  the  lawyers  filed,  and  Judge 
Holly  says  there  was  no  such  thing  as  what  we  were  charged  with.  I 
was  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  this  Judge  Holly,  H-o-l-l-y  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  a  gray-haired  fellow. 

Mr,  Kerxer.  He  is  a  retired  judge,  still  sitting  here. 

Mv.  Kelly.  He  was  a  gray-haired  fellow,  quite  old  at  that  time.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  still  alive  or  not.  The  lawyers  in  our  case 
at  that  time — I  don't  remember  who  the  lawyers  were.  That  doesn't 
make  any  difference;  does  it,  Senator? 

The  Chair^iax.  That  doesn't  make  any  difference.  If  you  can 
remember,  all  right.     If  you  can't,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  recall.     We  were  dismissed  on  the  charges. 

The  Chatrmax.  I  believe  that  is  a  very  good  place  to  take  a  little 
break  until  this  afternoon.     Suppose  we  start  back  at  1 :  30. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes.  sir.     We  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  1:30 
p.  m.  the  same  day.) 

68958— 51— pt.  5— — 45 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  the  record  show  that  Julius  Cahn,  administrative  assistant  to 

Senator  Wiley,  is  present,  and  the  connnittee  is  very  happy  to  have 

him  here. 

FUETHEE  TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  KELLY,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
CONTINENTAL  PRESS  SERVICE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  WALTER  E.  GALLAGHER  AND  WILLIAM  DEMPSEY,  ATTOR- 
NEYS, WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kelly,  I  believe  when  we  left  off  you  had  just 
finished  telling-  us  that  when  the  Continental  was  formed  and  took 
over  there  was  a  change  in  policy  from  the  days  of  the  Annenberg 
ownership  where  Continental  severed  relationship  with  the  distribu- 
tors and  wdiat  not.    Was  that  not  Avhere  vre  had  gotten  to!' 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  he  was  just  stating,  Senator, 
that  in  1940  the  various  distributors  were  collecting  the  news  and  send- 
ing it  across  the  country  by  telephone  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  You  had  covered  the  Holly  indict- 
ment, and  that  had  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  the  latter  part  of  1940, 1  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Go  rig;ht  ahead,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  the  indictments  were  dismissed,  ihe  distributors 
started  to  get  wires  of  their  own  from  one  State  to  another.  They 
went  to  Postal  Telegraph,  I  believe,  and  each  distributor  got  his  own 
wire.  Like  from  New  York  to  Kochester,  Rochester  got  his  wire  in 
Cleveland.     Each  distributor  jDaid  for  his  own  portion  of  the  wire. 

About  that  time — I  am  not  too  familiar  on  the  dates — Mr.  McBride 
had  taken  Junior  Ragen  in  as  a  50  percent  partner.  Junior  Ragen  was 
a  partner  now,  and  a  general  manager.  The  business  went  along  with 
Junior  Ragen  and  Senior  McBride  as  owning  50  percent  apiece;  and 
about  a  year  later,  JNIr.  McBride  stepped  out  of  the  picture  altogether 
and  sold  his  interest,  I  believe,  to  Junior  Ragen.  In  fact,  Junior 
Ragen  was  the  sole  ow^ner. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  date  was  1942,  for  the  record. 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  Was  it  1942  ^     It  Avas  somewhere  along  that  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  I  might  say  this :  It  is  correct,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Kell.y,  that  just  before  that,  or  at  some  period  before  that,  whether  it 
was  a  question  of  months  or  not.  Continental  had  taken  over  the  Trans- 
Continental  Wire,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  don't  know.  Junior  Ragen  worked  that  out 
some  way  by  himself.     I  think  Mr.  AValter  Lloyd  or  Mr.  Lynch 

Mv.  Gallagher.  The  wire  was  finally  in  Continental's  name,  as  far 
as  the  Trans-Continental  Wire  Avas  concerned,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Finally  the  Continental  Press  took  over  a  wire  from 
coast  to  coast.  Junior  Ragen  and  Walter  Lloyd,  I  believe,  and  Mr. 
Lynch,  Avorked  that  out  for  a  wire  belonging  to  Continental  Press  all 
over  the  country,  that  is,  the  Morse  wire. 

Mv.  LIalley.  You  mean  they  bought  it,  or  leased  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  they  leased  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  from 
Postal  or  Western  Union. 
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I  believe  we  are  getting  into  around  1042  and  Pearl  Harbor.  I  think 
that  came  in  there  some  place. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  just  a  plain  fellow  in  the  organization ;  that  is, 
one  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard.  I  didn't  have  any  title.  Junior 
Kagen  and  his  dad  were  practically  the  bosses.  They  ran  practically 
Everything,  although  Mr.  Ragen  at  that  time  was  under  an  indictment. 
No ;  he  wasn't  under  an  indictment.  He  was  indicted  with  Mr.  Annen- 
berg,  I  believe,  on  seven  counts.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  income  tax 
or  what  it  was.  Most  of  the  indictments,  I  believe — I  am  kind  of  mixed 
up  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  I  may  make  a  statement,  I  think  I  can  clear  the 
record  and  get  you  down  to  1943,  Senator. 

The  Chairmax.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  believe  Mr.  Ragen,  senior,  was  indicted  along 
with  Annenberg  in  connection  with  alleged  tax  frauds.  On  appeal, 
it  was  reversed ;  and  reversed  again  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  result 
of  which  James  Ragen,  Sr.,  was  put  on  probation.  So  James  Ragen» 
Sr.,  had  no  piece  of  Continental  Press,  nor  did  he  take  active  part.  I 
believe  he  did  advise  with  his  son,  Junior,  from  time  to  time  during 
that  period. 

Then  in  1942,  Arthur  McBride  sold  out  his  interest  in  Continental 
Press  to  Ragen,  junior;  and  in  1942  and  1943,  Ragen,  junior,  and 
Ragen,  senioi",  were  running  the  business. 

Tlien  we  come  down  to  the  ]:)oint  in  1943  when  Ragen,  junior,  brings 
liis  father  and  Edward  Mt  Bride  into  tlie  picture.  Is  that  correct,  Mr. 
Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  I  had  just  got  in  town,  I  was  in  the  East, 
and  Junior  Ragen  called  me  over  to  his  house.  He  asked  me  how  old  I 
was.  I  told  him  I  figured  at  that  time  I  was  38, 1  believe  I  was,  some- 
thing around  there.  Anyhow,  I  was  in  that  draft  age  from  21  to  38. 
So  Junior  said  to  me,  'Tt  looks  like  I  am  going  to  get  drafted."  I 
said,  "Well,  you  are  in  the  same  spot  I  am.  You  have  two  children 
and  I  have  two  children.''  He  said,  "The  fellow  next  door  is  going  to 
be  drafted,  so  I  am  going  to  be  drafted  with  him,  I  believe." 

So  Junior  Ragen  was  figuring  at  that  time  to  take  his  dad  in  as  a 
partner,  and  Edward  McBride  as  a  partner,  too.  There  was  a  three- 
way  partnership  there,  Edward  McBride,  James  Ragen,  Jr.,  and 
James  Ragen,  Sr.     I  believe  this  was  around  1943. 

In  1943, 1  believe  it  was — Mr.  Gallagher  can  refresh  my  memory  on 
this:  he  probably  knows  about  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about — Ragen 
wound  up  in  some  litigation  with  a  fellow  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  the 
name  of  Tony  Corica.  That  case  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
that  Corica  was  trying  to  take  over  a  piece  of  somebody's  business  out 
there,  and  Ragen  raised  his  rate,  Ragen  told  me  to  raise  his  rate,  which 
I  did,  and  Corica  sued  Ragen  because  Ragen  cut  his  wire  off. 

The  case  came  up  here  in  Chicago  before  one  of  the  Federal  judges. 
I  don't  recall  which  one  it  was.  We  lost  the  case.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed, and  it  was  revereed,  and  Ragen  won  the  case,  or  the  Continental 
Press  won  the  case.  Then  Ragen  got  rid  of  the  distributor  out  there. 
He  cut  the  distributor  out  on  the  court  order,  and  selected  a  new  dis- 
tributor for  that  area.  I  believe,  Senator,  the  area  that  this  fellow 
had  at  that  time  took  in  all  of  California,  all  of  Xevada,  all  of  Arizona. 
It  took  in  all  those  States  surrounding  there.  It  might  have  beeu 
about  six  States,  I  believe. 
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So  after  Ragen  took  the  distributorship  away  from  him,  Ragen  gave 
a  distributorsliip  to  his  son-in-law,  RussoU  Brophy,  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Paul  Elmer  in  Las  Vegas. 

Wait  a  minute.  I  think  I  am  wrong  in  this.  I  believe  some  of  these 
fellows  were  in  this  territory,  and  this  Corica — yes,  I  am  wrong.  I 
know  I  am  wrong,  Senator.     I  would  like  to  correct  myself. 

Before  Senior  Ragen  got  in  the  business,  there  were  six  distributors 
that  redistributed  this  news  to  about  30  distributors.  The  six  dis- 
tributors got  the  news  from  Continental,  and  they  redistributed  it 
to  the  rest  of  the  distributors,  which  in  turn  was  25  or  26.  That  was 
set  up,  I  believe.  Senator,  from  what  I  understood  later  on,  that  the 
further  away  from  the  books  Continental  would  be,  the  better  off 
Continental  was.  Although  the  lawyer  did  say  the  distributors  were 
enough  because  they  had  scratch  sheets,  they  were  all  turf  publica- 
tions, this  was  set  up  with  six  original  distributors  that  got  this  news, 
and  redistributed  it  to  these  other  distributors. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  might  interject  and  say  there.  Senator,  that  a 
full  description  of  the  operation  of  Continental  Press  in  those  days 
from  approximately  1030  to  about,  I  believe,  1943  or  1944,  is  stated  in 
the  FCC  report,  which  I  believe  your  staff  has,  and  which  talks  of 
the  six  distributors.  Subsequently,  it  was  changed.  That  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  investigative  report. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  I  believe, 
in  the  FCC,  like  Mr.  Gallagher  says. 

During  the  war,  there  was  a  big  tax,  I  think  an  excise  tax — a  tele- 
graph tax,  I  believe  it  was — raised  from  3  percent  to  about  8  percent. 
Mr.  Ragen  and  the  lawyer  sat  down,  and  according  to  the  Government, 
the  distributor  would  pay  8  percent  on  the  service  that  he  got,  8  per- 
cent of  each  dollar,  and  the  subdistributor  would  have  to  pay  8 
percent  on  the  dollar  that  he  got,  and  the  Continental  Press  would 
have  to  pay  8  percent  on  the  service  that  they  got ;  in  reality,  you 
got  a  24-percent  tax  that  we  are  paying  on  the  one  wire. 

At  that  time,  I  was  in  bad  health  and  went  to  Florida.  I  stayed 
in  Florida  for,  I  think,  about  6  or  7  months.  When  I  returned,  there 
was  a  change  made  from  the  G  original  distributors  to  20 — it  was  in 
the  twenties  someplace,  either  25  or  30  distributors.  Continental 
Press  then  distributed  their  news  direct  to  these  2H  or  28  or  30  dis- 
tributors direct.  There  Avas  no  middleman  in  there  at  all.  They  took 
them  out. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  they  were  taken  out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Between  the  time  I  went  to  Florida  and  the  time  I 
returned. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  purpose  of  that  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
8-percent  taxes? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Halley,  I  didn't  know,  myself,  just  what  the  reason 
was  until  I  got  back. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  believe  Mr.  Arthur  worked  on  that  tax  problem. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  was  a  swell  fellow,  Arthur,  who  was  an  attorney 
in  with  Concannon.  The  firm's  name  was  Concannon,  Dillon  & 
Arthur.  Mr.  Arthur,  a  fellow  about  38  years  old,  was  the  lawyer  for 
the  Ragens,  Continental,  and  the  Ragen  estate. 

Around  1948,  they  took  him  to  the  hos]Mtal  and  found  out  he  had 
cancer  of  the  brain.  He  h;'d  built  up  a  clientele  where  he  Avas  going 
from  Concannon's  oflice,  where  he  had  been  for  about  10  3'ears,  over 
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to  his  own  organization.  He  and  another  fellow  were  going  in  busi- 
ness together.  And  he  died  within  5  or  G  months.  That  is  the  way 
that  was  worked  out  between  those  attorneys. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Kellj",  from  1944  on,  the 
Continental  picture  has  been  pretty  much  the  same,  in  that  3'ou  have 
had  somewhere  between  24  and  30  distributors  who  have  publica- 
tions, to  whom  Continent  abseils ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  was  practical!}'  the  same.  You  had  the 
same  amount  of  customers.    Yes;  you  are  right. 

Mr,  Gallagher.  With  some  minor  changes,  possibly  a  change  in  a 
distributor,  the  thing  has  been  the  same,  roughl}^  speaking,  since  1944? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  when  I  returned  tliej^  had  the  same  subdistribu- 
tors as  wlien  I  left.    They  had  the  same  number,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  Continental  has  done  business  since  that  time, 
selling  to  distributors  with  publications,  who  in  turn  sell  the  news  to 
others  ? 

Mv.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

JVIr.  Halley.  You  insist  that  your  distributor  have  a  publication? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  purpose  of  that  being  so  that  you  can  say  no 
matter  what  other  objective  he  has  in  buying  the  service,  he  has  at  least 
one  legitimate  purpose;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly,  AYell,  it  follows  the  same  line,  Mr.  Halley,  not  getting 
aw^ay  from  your  question,  it  follows  the  same  pattern  that  w\as  laid 
down  by  Continental  Press  when  it  was  first  born,  that  a  distributor 
had  to  have  a  scratch  sheet  in  order  to  get  Continental  news. 

]\lr.  Halley.  So  he  would  have  legitimate  outlet  for  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  apparently  the  understanding  of  the  attor- 
neys wdio  set  it  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  may  be  a  good  breaking  place,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Bernstein  is  here  now.    Can  we  take  him  for  5  minutes? 

Tlie  Chairiman.  All  right. 

(Witness  Kelly  temporarily  excused.) 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY   OF  EUGENE  BERNSTEIN,  ATTORNEY, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hello,  Mr.  Bernstein. 

We  have  asked  you  to  come  back  in  order  to  try  to  clarify  some  of  the 
details  of  your  trip  to  Kansas  City,  I  believe  on  August  12,  1947 — is 
that  the  date — prior  to  the  release  of  the  parolees? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  it  was  on  the  12th. 

]\lr.  Bernstein.  I  went  down  there  the  night  before,  the  day  prior 
to  their  release. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  down  alone  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  leaving — you  went  from  Chicago  to  Kansas 
City? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Did  you  have  two  tickets  when  you  left  Chicago,  in 
your  name  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  remember.    I  had  only  one  ticket  for  myself. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  possible  that  you  might  have  had  two  tickets? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  went  down  there,  you  went  right  to  the 
Muehlebach  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  if  I  went  right  to  the  Muehlebach  or 
if  I  went  direct  to  the  penitentiary.  I  think  it  was  kind  of  late  when 
I  went  there,  and  I  went  directly  to  the  penitentiary.  I  am  not 
positive  about  that.  I  am  trying  to  remember.  I  may  have  gone  to 
the  Muehlebach  first.    That  is^iot  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  registered  at  the  Muehlebach,  and  I  think  they 
were  pretty  crowded,  weren't  they?  I  think  the  best  you  could  get 
was  a  sample  room? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  got  a  pretty  bad  room.  I  know  it  was  full  of 
debris  and  everything  else.     I  complained  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  were  driven  out  to  the  penitentiary  by  Giz- 
zo's  brother-in-law  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  was  his  half-brother,  or 
someone  else.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  who  it  was.  We  went  out 
there — it  was  one  of  three  or  four  people  who  would  take  us  out  there. 

Mr.HALLEY.  In  any  event,  you  went  out  in  Gizzo's  Cadillac  convert- 
ible? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  remember  what  kind  it  was  now.  I  think 
it  w^as  an  open  car. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  went  out  to  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  went  out  there  with  you  ?     Did  you  go  alone  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Into  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Hallea^  No  ;  to  the  door  of  the  penitentiary. 

j\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  went  alone,  all  alone. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  this  brother-in-law  or  half-brother 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  would  come  up  with  the  car  and  go  away,  and 
came  back  sometime  later  to  pick  me  up. 

jNIr.  Halley.  You  had  nobody  else  in  the  car  with  you  when  you 
went  out  there  ? 

Mr. Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  learu  who  was  to  be  released? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  I  first  came  down  there,  I  assumed  that 
Campagna  was  coming  out  alone,  because  the  other  papers  were  not 
completed  for  the  others.  It  was  that  night  that  the  warden  told  me 
that  the  other  two  would  be  released,  also.  That  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Hallea^  You  learned  that  first  when  you  saw  the  warden  at  the 
penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallea'.  Until  you  actually  arrived  there,  you  expected  only 
you  and  Campagna  would  be  returning? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  That  was  my  original  assumption. 

Mr.  Hallea\  When  did  you  purchase  return  tickets  ?  Did  you  have 
round-trip  tickets? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.HALLEY.  What  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  got  the  additional  tickets — I  don't  know  how  I 
went  down.     I  don't  know  if  I  flew  down  or  took  the  train  down. 
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That  I  woaklii't  vouch  for.  I  don't  recall  how  I  went  down  there. 
Coming  back,  I  came  back  by  plane.  It  seems  to  me  I  got  the  first 
tickets 7it  the  Muehlebach  Hotel.    I  got  two  tickets  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  them  before  you  went  out  to  the  penitentiary, 
didn't  you? 

Mr.  Berxsteix.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  two  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  When  I  came  back,  I  couldn't  get 
any  more  tickets. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  next  morning  you  succeeded  in  getting  some  more  ? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  I  turned  those  tickets  back  to  this  gentleman 
who  was  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  gentleman  in  what  room? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  this  room  with  ]SIr.  Gizzo  and  this  other  gentle- 
man.    I  can't  recall  his  name.     It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  got  back  to  the  Muehlebach,  you  had  the 
good  news  that  they  would  all  be  released,  and  you  saw  Gizzo  in  his 
room  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whose  room  that  was.  In  this  room — ■ 
I  was  up  in  this  room.  Gizzo  was  in  this  room  and  some  other  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  about  tickets  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  spoke  to  them.  I  said,  "I  am  having  difficulty. 
All  I  have  is  two  tickets  and  I  can't  get  any  more."  I  said,  ''Wliat  can 
I  do  about  transportation?"  This  fellow  said,  "Give  them  to  me  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  He  brought  me  back  those  four 
tickets. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  he  bring  the  other  four  back? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whether  I  got  them  the  next  morning 
before  I  went  out.  I  believe  it  was  before  I  went  out  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  with  the  two  tickets  you  originally 
had? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  gave  them  back  to  this  gentleman.  He  took  them 
back.  He  said  to  me  he  would  get  me  transportation  on  a  different 
line — on  a  different  airline. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  what  airline  it  was.     I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Do  you  remember  what  line  originally  you  were  on? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  it  TWA? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  what  line  you  came  back  on, 
actually  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  give  him  money  for  the  four  tickets,  or  money 
for  just  two? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  I  don't  think  I  ever  paid  him  for  the  other  two 
tickets.  It  may  have  been  paid  by  Mr.  Gizzo.  I  wouldn't  vouch  for 
that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  not  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  pay  for  the  first  two  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  them  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  At  the  Muehlebach  HoteL 

Mr.  Halley.  From  the  TWA  ticket  office? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Wliatever  ticket  office  is  in  that  hoteL 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  that  before  you  went  out  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  done,  I  think,  that  night,  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  penitentiary?  Quite  la(e 
at  niglit? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  You  have  to  leave  there  by  4  o'clock,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  to  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Those  tickets,  I  am  pretty  certain  now,  were  pur- 
chased before  I  went  to  the  penitentiary.  I  am  trying  to  reconstruct 
it  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  time  were  they  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  venture  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  to  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  recall.  It  was  on  that  day,  but  I  would 
not  recall  tlie  hour.  If  I  came  by  train,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
morning.    If  I  came  by  plane,  it  could  have  been  any  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  must  have  checked  into  the  Muehlebach 
sometiuie  during  the  early  afternoon,  if  you  had  to  get  out  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  be  there  by  4  o'clock. 

INIr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whether  I  checked  into  the  Muehle- 
bach. I  think  that  was  taken  care  of  for  me.  I  am  not  positive.  I 
won't  vouch  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhen  did  you  first  see  this  unsatisfactory  room  that 
was  all  cluttered  up? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  it  was  about  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night,  maybe  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  returned  from  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  After  having  dinner. 

JSIr.  Halley.  But  you  personally  took  the  trouble  to  buy  the  two 
tickets  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir,  Halley,  Did  anybody  from  Chicago  register  into  the  Muehle- 
bach Hotel  at  the  same  time  3^011  did? 

Mv.  Bernstein,  I  wouldn't  know  that,  I  don't  even  recall  whether 
I  registered.    I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  did. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  taking  your  word  for  that.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  either  registered 
or  was  registered  at  the  same  time  you  did? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr,  Halley,  You  know  you  didn't  go  down  there  with  anybody  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  That  I  know,  except  those  who  accompanied  me  on 
the  plane. 

IMr.  Halley.  Nobody  known  to  you  ? 

INIr.  Bernstein.  Nobody  known  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley,  Did  you  meet  anybody  in  Kansas  City? 
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:Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  that  I  know  of,  not  other  than  these  people  I 
have  mentioned  to  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  the  next  morning 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  not  known  in  Kansas  City  at  all. 

^Ir.  Halley.  When  did  you  liet  the  four  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  I^got  that  before  I  went  out  m  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tliis  man  handed  you  four  tickets '( 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  with  the  two  you  already  had? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  told  you,  I  returned  those  originally 

]\Ir.  Halley.  To  whom  did  you  return  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  this  gentleman  who  was  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Gizzo.  He  is  the  one  who  said— I  don't  know  which  one  of  them  said, 
"We  can  get  you  tickets.  Let^s  have  those  other  two."  They  said,  "We 
will  get  you  on  a  different  line."  I  assumed  they  were  going  to  get  a 
refund  on  that  and  would  get  me  four  other  tickets,  or  get  me  tram 
transportation,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  gave  him  two  tickets  and  got  four  back  the  next 
day,  and  you  gave  him  no  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  the  first  two  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  v/ouldn't  want  to  vouch  for  that.  You  mean  after 
that? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  AVliether  they  gave  me  back  the  same  two  tickets 
and  gave  two  additional  tickets,  I  don't  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
were  four  different  tickets.    I  am  not  positive, 

jSIr.  Halley.  Four  new  tickets  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  same  or  a  different  airline  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Ml-.  Halley.  If  they  were  on  the  same  airline,  can  you  think  of  any 
reason  why  he  should  have  had  four  more  tickets  issued? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know.  How  many  more 
tickets  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Four. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  were  four,  all  told,  that  I  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  Why  would  he  have  had  to  get  four 
new  tickets  issued  if  they  were  on  the  same  airline  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  what  he  did.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what 
he  did,  whether  he  turned  those  other  two  in  at  that  time  or  turned 
them  in  at  some  other  time  and  canceled  and  got  back  the  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  stay  at  the  Muehlebach  ?  Did  you  get 
your  room  changed? 

INlr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  the  fact  that  you  got  the  penthouse  at  the 
Muehlebach  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  the  only  room  they  had.  It  was  a  large  room. 
I  didn't  pay  for  that,  either. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  for  it? 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  the  Muehlebach  suite,  a  penthouse  suite, 
wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Bp:rnstein.  It  was  a  rather  large  suite.     I  was  there  all  alone. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  had  a  living  room? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  were  a  number  of  rooms,  a  series  of  rooms  in 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Up  on  the  top  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  on  top  of  the  hotel  or 
not.  I  can  say  to  you  gentlemen,  I  don't  feel  proud  of  it.  I  did  a  little 
drinking  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Prior  to  going  to  that  room. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  do  the  drinking? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  AVith  these  gentlemen  in  that  room,  downstairs. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  Gizzo  was  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  With  Gizzo.     It  was  just  the  three  of  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  they  in  one  room,  or  in  a  suite? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  were  m  one  room.  It  seems  to  me  it  was 
only  one  room. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  some  drinks  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Over  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  not  ordinarily  a  drinking  man.  It  doesn't 
take  me  much  to  feel  a  little  good.     It  wasn't  very  many  drinks. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  all  by  yourself  up  to  the  suite  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  yes,  sir,  with  the  bellboy.  They  had  the 
bellboy.    I  complained  about  the  room,  and  he  took  me  up  there. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  more  drinks  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  purchase  any  liquor  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  never  purchased  any  liquor,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  purchased  no  liquor  while  you  were  at  tlie 
Muehlebach? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  purchased  no  bottles  of  liquor  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  asked  that  before.  I  can  say  to  you,  at  no 
time  did  I  buy  one  drink  in  Kansas  City  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  drinks  you  had  were  given  to  you  by  Gizzo  and 
his  friend  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  some  bottles,  there,  and  some 
ice  water.  I  don't  belie.ve  they  had  any  White  Rock.  I  don't  think 
they  even  had  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  got  on  the  plane  with  you  to  come  back  to 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  These  four  gentlemen,  the  three  of  them  and  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  Campagna 

INIr.  Bernstein.  Campagna,  De  Lucia,  Gioe,  and  myself.  If  I  recall, 
Gioe  and  I  sat  away  in  the  front.  That  is  where  I  generally  always 
sit.  It  has  been  one  of  my  fetishes.  I  always  sit  in  the  front  of  a 
plane. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  had  the  tickets?    You? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  I  gave  them  all  their  tickets,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
don't  remember.  It  seems  to  me  I  gave  them  all  the  tickets.  I  may 
have  had  all  the  tickets.    I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  whose  name  were  the  tickets  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  They  may  have  been  in  my  name. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  six  tickets  should 
have  been  used  that  day  instead  of  four? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Six. 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Does  it  make  any  sense  to  you  that  six  tickets  should 
have  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Are  you  making  a  conjecture?  I  said  I  used  four 
tickets. 

]Slr.  Hallet.  Six  were  used. 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  nothing  of  that.  There  could  be  a  planef  ul 
of  tickets  used.    I  used  only  four. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Six  tickets  bearing  your  name  were  used. 

^Ir.  Bernstein.  I  have  no  reason  to  know  why  six  tickets  were  used. 
I  used  four  tickets. 

Mr.  Hallet.  If  the  TWA  has  on  the  3 :  15  p.  m.  flight  from  Kansas 
City  to  Chicago,  coupons  for  six  tickets  in  your  name,  have  you  any 
explanation  of  how  that  could  have  occurred? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  explanation. 

]Mr.  Hallet.  If  you  gave  a  man  instructions  to  get  two  extra  tickets, 
there  would  be  no  "reason  for  him  to  buy  four  extra  ones  on  the  same 
line,  would  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  that  more  were  bought. 

Mv.  Hallet.  Here  are  six  tickets  in  your  name. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  nothinof  about  that. 

Mr.  Hallet.  On  TWA. 

jMr.  Bernstein.  I  have  answered,  sir.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 
I  certainly  would  have  no  reason  to  purchase.  Are  those  tickets  in 
consecutive  order  there? 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  first  two ;  and  the  second  four  are. 

JMr.  Bernstein.  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

]Mr.  Hallet.  The  question  is,  Why  four  extra  tickets  rather  than 
two  extra  tickets  were  bought  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  second  four  were  all  bought  together.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  come  together  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  show  that  they  were  used. 

jNIr.  Bernstein.  Sir,  I  certainly  don't  live  a  double  life.  I  certainli? 
couldn't  use  more  than  one  ticket. 

]\lr.  Hallet.  The  question  is :  A^lio  else  went  from  Kansas  City  to 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mr.  Halley,  your  venture  is  as  good  as  mine.  I 
don't  know  who  used  them.  I  know  nobody  that  I  see  in  Kansas  City. 
If  anybody  else  there  used  tliem,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  previous  night,  the  night  of  the  12th,  how  late 
did  vou  stay  up  drinking  with  Gizzo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  shortly  before  I  left.  First  I  went  down 
to  that  room,  wliich  was  filthy. 

ISIr.  Hallet.  The  room  vou  were  supposed  to  have? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  room  that  they  took  me  to,  that  the  bellboy 
brought  me  into.  It  was  full  of  boxes  and  tables.  I  understood  it 
was  a  sample  room.     I  complained  about  it. 
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When  I  went  down  to  thnt  room,  that  is  when  I  quit  drinking,  what- 
ever time  that  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  after  that  that  you  w^ere  switched  to  the 
penthouse  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  switched  by  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  arranged  the  switch? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know\ 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  Gizzo  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  may  have.  I  think  Gizzo  was  up  in  that  room, 
and  I  called  him  and  said,  "What  kind  of  a  room  is  this?"  I  believe 
he  laughed,  and  then  I  got  a  different  room.  The  bellboy  took  me  to  a 
different  room. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  actually  spent  the  night,  then,  in  a  suite  that  had 
several  bedrooms ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  there  was  only  one  bedroom,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  there  have  been  two  bedrooms  ? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  I  doubt  it.     I  am  not  positive.     It  seems  to  me 
there  was  one  large  parlor  there  and  there  was  a  kitchen  in  there.     It 
appeared  to  be — I  thought  it  was  somebody's  apartment. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  any  liquor  at  all  delivered  to  that  apartment? 
Mr.  Bernsi-ein.  No.     I  have  heard  that  stated  before.     I  heard  it 
stated  before  that  that  room  was  all  disheveled  and  everything  else. 
That  is  untrue. 

Mv.  Halley.  You  went  up  there  alone  and  went  to  sleep  ? 
]\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  went  up  there  alone  and  I  w^ent  out  alone.     When 
I  drink  I  certainly  don't  throw  things  over  or  anything  else. 
Mr.  Halley.  There  was  not  a  party  in  that  suite  ? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely  not,  sir.     Gizzo  was  never  in  that  room 
wliile  I  was  there.     No  one  else  was  in  that  room  wdiile  I' was  there. 
Mr.  Halley.  No  one  whatsoever,  except  you  and  the  bellboy  ? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Positively — that  is,  to  my  knowledge  there  was  no 
one  there,  not  during  the  time  I  occupied  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  time  did  you  leave  on  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  go  out  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  may  have  been  around  10  or  11  o'clock,  but  I  am 
not  sure.     It  know  we  had  to  meet  them  about  noon  out  there. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  met  them  at  noon  ? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  that  it  was  arouiid  a  station  there. 
Mr.  Halley.  At  a  bus  station  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  that  is  where  it  was — around  there  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  again  in  this  open  Cadillac  car  belonging  to 
Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  car  it  was,  now. 
IMr.  Halley.  An  open  car  ? 
_  Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  an  open  car,  but  I  am  not  posi- 
tive now.     He  had  two  or  three  different  cars  he  used  to  drive  us  out  in. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  from  the  bus  station  back 
to  the  airport  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  waited  quite  a  while  for  them  there.  We  waited 
a  coujDle  of  hours  before  they  came. 
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Mr.  Halley.  When  did  they  finally  come? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  remember  the  time.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  they  came,  Avhere  did  you  go  with  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  went  direct  to  the 
airport,  right  to  the  airport. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  j'ou  have  a  long  wait  at  the  airport  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Considerable,  several  hours,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

JNIr.  Halley.  You  say  you  were  supposed  to  meet  them  at  noon? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  About  noon. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  a  couple  of  hours  late? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  some  time.  I  got  there  before  that. 
Don't  forget,  I  was  waiting  there.  I  was  told  they  would  be  out 
sometime  between  11  and  12,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  and  we  waited  and 
waited  over  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  when  the}"  came  out,  you  drove  right  in  to  the 
airport  ? 

Mr.  Berstein.  Direct,  it  seems  to  me.  T  don't  think  we  stopped. 
I  am  pretty  sure  I  had  my  baggage  in  the  back  of  the  car.  I  don't 
recall  stopping  at  all  at  the  hotel. 

iNIr.  Halley.  At  tlie  airport,  j'ou  had  a  long  wait  again? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  AVe  had.  I  would  say  we  waited  anywhere  from 
an  hour,  maybe  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  the  airport. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  spent  that  time  in  the  restaurant? 

]Mr.  Br.RNSTKiN.  We  sat  down.  I  aru  pretty  sure  that  Gioe  fii-st  sat 
down  with  me,  and  then  later  on  the  others  came  over  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  anybody  else  join  you  at  the  airport? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  that  I  recall.  I  don't  remember  anybody  join- 
ing us. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Gizzo  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  see  him. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Were  any  of  the  Fischettis  at  the  airport  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  didn't  see  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  see  any  of  the  Fischettis  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Charlie  or  Rocco  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  not  saying  they  couldn't  have  been  there,  but 
I  didn't  see  them  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  question  is:  Did  you  see  any  of  the  Fischettis? 

Mv.  Bernstein.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  see  any  of  the  Fischettis  in  Kansas  City 
on  either  August  12  or  13  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Either  Charles  or  Rocco? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.  I  know  both  of  them,  and  I  didn't  see 
either  one  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Kansas  City  on  that  occasion  ? 

]\rr.  Bernstein.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  question. 

Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fred  Evans,  Mr.  Bernstein,  con- 
nected with  the  Ruby  Cleaners? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  met  him  out  here  in  the  hall  some  time  ago,  and 
he  said,  "I  knew  you  when  you  were  a  kid,"  but  I  don't  recall  knowing 
him. 

Mr.  White.  At  any  rate,  he  never  came  to  your  office  and  brought 
any  money  in  connection  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Evans,  if  that  is 
who  the  gentleman  was,  waiting  out  here — and  we  sp>ent  3  days  in 
the  hall  waiting — the  first  time  1  ever  saw  him.  He  said  he  knew  me 
years  back,  and  he  mentioned  a  barber  shop  we  used  to  go  in,  but  I 
don't  recall  him. 

Mr.  White.  You  never  handled  any  tax  business  for  him,  or  any 
other  business  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  remember  him.  I  don't  recall  ever  seeing 
him  before  that. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  ^Ir.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

PUETHER  TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  KELLY,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
CONTINENTAL  PRESS  SERVICE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  WALTER  E.  GALLAGHER  AND  WILLIAM  DEMPSEY,  ATTOR- 
NEYS, WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  we  when  we  quit '? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  up  to  1944,  Senator,  approximately  1944, 
when  the  business  was  set  up  on  just  about  the  basis  that  it  is  run 
today. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  we  were  talking  about  between  25  and  30  dis- 
tributors who  were  getting  Continental  News. 

Mr.  Ragen  was  the  man  in  charge  now.  His  son  was  in  the  back- 
ground. I  think  his  son  had  a  tool  business.  He  was  making  tools 
for  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  some  kind  of  tool  manufacturing. 

About  that  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  Byrnes, 
was  it,  who  closed  the  race  tracks  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  closed  all  the  race  tracks  about  that  time,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  Director  of  War  Mobilization. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  I  think  he  closed  all  the  race  tracks  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Ragen  called  everybody  in  and  told  them  he  didn't 
know  how  long  the  tracks  were  going  to  be  closed,  and  everybody  was 
put  on  either  half  pay  or  laid  off  altogether.  I  think  the  tracks  were 
closed  for  4  or  5  months.  He  opened  up  in  May,  I  think,  the  month  of 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  in  1945. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Continental  Press,  I  believe,  lost  plenty  of 
money.  They  tried  to  bring  entries,  things  for  scratch  sheets,  in  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  It  was  very,  very  costly,  and  they  couldn't  stand 
the  cost,  so  they  had  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Didn't  Continental  give  up  its  wire? 
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Mr,  Kelly.  I  think  Continental  gave  up  the  AVestern  Union  wire 
that  they  liacl  at  that  time.  I  think  Ragen  called  Western  Union  and 
canceled  the  wires  for  the  duration  of  the  time  that  the  race  tracks 
were  closed. 

During  this  time,  after  he  canceled  his  wire,  they  were  still  getting 
tlie  results  in  on  the  telejihone,  trying  to  move  it  around,  but  tliat 
proved  to  be  too  costly.  They  couldn't  move  the  results,  the  entries. 
You  see,  Senator,  a  set  of  entries  might  be — there  would  be  8  or  9  races 
a  day  at  one  track,  and  there  might  be  15  horses  in  each  race.  So  they 
would  have  to  send  the  weights  of  the  jockeys  and  the  horses,  and  by 
the  time  you  got  through  talking  about  that  on  the  telephone,  you  had 
a  $40  telephone  bill.  It  ran  very  expensive  to  send  it  over  the  tele- 
phone, although  they  do  it. 

I  think  we  are  up  to  about  1945,  after  the  tracks  opened.  There  was 
another  job  reorganizing  and  getting  people  to  get  their  equijanent 
back.  Continental  got  their  Morse  wire  back  from  Western  Union. 
The  distributors  who  gave  up  their  equipment  started  to  get  their 
equipment  back.  All  in  all,  it  took  maybe  3  or  4  months  to  get  straight- 
ened out  in  that  situation.  It  was  practically  the  same  situation  then 
that  it  was  in  1939  when  they  didn't  have  any  equipment.  They  got 
it  back  little  by  little. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentuck}^  Derby,  is  the  time 
we  vrere  all  set  up. 

We  go  to  the  winter  of  1945.  In  the  winter  of  1945, 1  believe,  Sena- 
tor, is  when  Mr.  Ragen  called  everybody  together  and  told  them  that — 
no,  it  has  to  be  1945,  because  Mr.  Ragen  got  shot  in  194(5,  in  June. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  'J'he  late  fall  or  early  winter  of  1945  ?  Wasn't  it 
the  late  fall  of  1945  or  early  winter  of  1945  going  into  the  year  1946 
that  he  called  you  in  and  told  you  there  was  a  competitive  wire 
starting  ? 

Mr.  Ki:LLY.  Yes;  that  is  right.  He  called  me  in  and  told  me  that 
there  was  a  competitive  wire  starting.  He  didn't  know  whose  it  was 
or  who  the  people  were  who  were  starting  it.  He  told  me  to  make 
reservations  and  to  get  on  a  train  and  go  east,  and  tell  the  subscribers 
that  there  was  a  new  wire  coming  in,  and  to  stay  with  the  people  who 
started  this  business  in  1939,  which  I  did. 

It  must  have  been  late  fall,  because  this  was,  I  believe,  in  November. 
I  know  it  was  around  one  of  the  holidays.    It  had  to  be  Thanksgiving. 

When  I  returned  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Ragen  said  that  Pat  Burns  and  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Ralph  O'Hara  were  going  into  the  news  business. 
but  he  didn't  want  to  worry  about  them  too  much  because  he  didn't 
think  that  they  could  get  facilities.  Mr.  Ragen  made  arrangements  to 
go  to  Florida,  and  he  left  for  Florida  within  a  week  or  10  days.  Any- 
how, it  was  a  short  while  before  he  left  for  Florida. 

After  he  got  down  to  Florida,  he  used  to  call  the  office  every  day  and 
ask  what  was  new  there.  His  son  wasn't  in  the  office.  His  son  was  over 
in  another  office  that  he  had.  He  called  his  son  and  asked  what  was  new 
in  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime,  Trans-x\merican  was  getting  equipment.  They 
AA'ere  getting  telephones,  telegraph,  and  printer  equipment,  I  believe. 
The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  they  were  in  the  Xew  York  office,  and  they 
got  in  a  fight  with  somebody  in  the  office  who  wouldn't  talk  to  them, 
because  Ragen  had  called  them  and  told  them  they  were  a  pack  of 
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lioodliiins.  I  don't  know  ^Yllo  it  was  in  the  Western  Union  office,  but 
1  henrd  tliat  in  around  our  office. 

xVnyliow,  thev  were  delayed  for  quite  a  while  in  o-ettino-  equipment, 
but  around  Christmas  of  i945,  I  believe  it  was,  they  started  getting 
their  equipment  and  started  branching  out. 

It  seems  that  Sylvester  Farrell,  who  had  the  Midwest  News  Associa- 
tion, Midwest  News,  I  believe  it  was,  was  selling  news  to  somebody  in 
Chicago,  and  Farrell  was  having  trouble  with  this  fellow  spreading 
out.  I  don't  know  who  it  was.  They  were  spreading  out  and  taking 
some  of  his  customers.  This  is  after  Trans-American  got  in  business. 
There  was  some  court  litigation  at  that  time  over  a  scratch  sheet  that 
was  owned  by  Sylvester  Farrell  and  Dan  Serritella.  It  was  in  Judge 
Lupe's  court  "here,  I  believe,  and  Judge  Lupe  ordered  the  scratch  sheet 
closed  and  thrown  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Between  that  time  and  the  time  the  scratch  sheet  went  out  of  business, 
Mr.  Eagen  had  called  a  fellow  in  town  here,  by  the  name  of  Charlie 
Toulis.  Charlie  Toulis  was  a  fellow  who  weighed  about  280  or  290 
pounds,  and  was  about  H-foot  6.  So  he  was  a  5  by  5.  He  was  very, 
very  stout.  So  he  told  Charlie  to  get  down  and  talk  to  Tom  Bourke. 
Tom  Bourke  is  a  felloAv  around  Chicago  Avho  puts  out  a  paper  that  is 
called  the  Chicago  Morning  Mail. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  is  that  Bourke  spelled  ?    B-o-u-r-k-e  or  B-u-r-k-e  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  coukhi't  tell  you  how  it  is  spelled,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  couldn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Halley,  how  he  spells  his  name,  but  it  is  a  real 
Irish  name.  He  always  talks  about  how  it  is  the  only  way  to  spell 
it  in  Ireland.  I  didn't  come  from  Ireland,  so  I  don't  know.  I  w\as 
born  in  Chicago.    My  ancestors  did. 

So  he  called  Toulis  and  told  Toulis  to  ^xei  ahold  of  Bourke  and  have 
Bourke  start  a  scratch  sheet,  which  they  did.  It  was  called  the 
Illinois  Sport  News.  The  Illinois  Sport  News  was  born  between 
Christmas  and,  I  believe,  the  ISth  of  January  or  the  early  part  of 
January. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Of  1046? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  started  in  1945  or  1946,  in  between  there. 

So  Eagen  used  to  call  on  the  phone  and  talk  to  everybody  in  the 
office  there,  maybe  15  times  a  day,  from  Florida.  Eagen  told  every- 
body in  the  office  to  go  out  and  work  as  hard  as  they  could  to  get 
Bourke's  scratch  sheet  started  and  make  sure  that  it  would  take  the 
place  of  the  one  that  Judge  Lupe  had  ordered  either  thrown  into  bank- 
rui^tcy  or  sold,  I  am  not  sure  which. 

Mr.'  Gallagher.  Is  Continental  selling  the  news  now  to  Mr. 
Bourke's  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Kella\  Yes ;  Continental  Press  was  selling  news  now  to  Mr. — 
w^ait  a  minute,  I  will  straighten  that  out.  I  believe  Eagen,  after  the 
Daily  Sports  News  was  closed  up,  ordered  sold  by  Lupe,  I  think  the 
Illinois  Sports  just  started,  and  that  was  the  customer  of  Continental 
Press,  the  new  scratch  sheet. 

That  continued  that  way  until  ]Mr.  Eagen  got  back,  around  the  time 
his  brother  died.  He  came  in  for  his  funeral.  I  believed  his  brother 
died  in  February.  When  he  came  back  in  February,  about  2  or  3 
weeks  after  his  brother  died,  he  came  in  the  office  one  day  and  said 
that  somebody  had  chased  him  from  in  front  of  his  house.  When 
everybody  heard  about  that,  they  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
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In  fact,  half  tlie  people  thought  that  the  fellow  was  having  a  kind 
of  a  dream.  They  didn't  figure  it  was  possible.  But  he  said  he  went 
to  a  station  out  near  his  house,  and  then  went  to  the  detective  bureau 
at  Eleventh  and  State.  When  he  got  to  Eleventh  and  State,  the 
chief  of  detectives  who  was  in  charge  there  had  given  him  two  body- 
guards.   He  showed  up  at  the  office  with  two  bodyguards. 

In  the  meantime,  I  learned  later,  he  called  the  FBI  and  had  some 
FBI  agents  over.  He  was  trying  to  convince  the  FBI  or  he  did  con- 
vince them  that  these  fellows  who  were  operating  Trans-American, 
who  were  stealing  news  in  Chicago  and  sending  it  over  an  impulse 
from  one  State  to  another,  were  in  violation  of  a  law. 

During  the  next  period  of  about  a  month,  Mr.  Ragen  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  a  huddle  in  his  own  office  with  his  boclvguards  and  the 
FBI. 

I  am  ahead  of  my  story.  Senator,  please. 

Ragen  had  bodj^guards  from  the  detective  bureau  with  him  only  a 
short  while,  and  then  he  hired  his  own  bodyguards,  who  were  ex- 
policemen,  and  let  the  bodyguards  that  were  working  for  the  city  go 
back  to  their  jobs. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  between  here.  Senator,  that  I  wasn't 
around.  Ragen  had  me  on  the  go  checking  offices,  telling  offices  to 
stay  with  them.  I  was  out  of  town  most  of  the  time.  He  kept  me 
on  the  hustle.    He  didn't  let  me  stay  around  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  general  information  about  what  took 
place,  so  just  fill  in  the  whole  story  with  wdiat  you  know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  I  am  not  going  fast  enough,  tell  me.  Senator,  because 
I  can  speed  it  up  by  cutting  short,  if  I  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  tiying  to  visualize  to  you  just  exactly  how  much 
I  know  about  what  happened. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Let  me  put  one  thing  in.  Is  it  true,  do  I  under- 
stand 3'ou  correctly,  that  during  this  period  in  the  spring  of  1946, 
before  the  time  Mr.  Ragen  got  shot,  he  had  you  on  the  road  going 
west  and  elsewhere,  to  the  distributors,  saying,  "Stay  with  Conti- 
mental.     Don't  go  with  this  other  crowd"  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  kept  everybody  who  was  around  the  organization, 
because  he  felt  he  could  handle  Chicago  himself,  and  he  didn't  need 
any  help  around  there.  In  fact,  he  would  tell  you  very  little  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Chicago,  because  he  was  in  with  these  other  people, 
meaning  the  FBI.  Mr.  Ragen  was  a  fellow^  that,  if  he  was  in  charge 
of  General  Motors,  Senator,  he  would  have  made  more  damned  cars 
than  they  ever  made  in  their  life,  because  he  always  had  one  person 
working  against  the  other.  As  an  illustration,  when  he  w^as  on  the 
Examiner  over  there,  w^hen  he  came  in  there,  their  circulation  on 
Sunday,  I  think,  was  500,000,  and  he  brought  it  up  to  1,200,000  on 
Sunday  by  working  one  man  against  the  other.  In  fact,  he  w^ould 
offer  Sunday  prizes  of  $100  for  your  division  being  more  than  my 
division,  throwing  out  more  papers  one  Sunday  over  another  one. 
So  he  was  a  great  man  for  that.  He  kept  everybody  going  pretty 
good.    He  had  them  hustling. 

I  think  we  are  in  about  March  or  April  lOid  There  was  plenty 
of  publicity  at  this  time  about  the  new  organization  being  in  business. 
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Mr.  Ragen  was  reading  the  newsjoapers,  everything  that  he  could 
think  of.    They  were  writing  it  up. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Had  they  taken  any  customers  away  from  Con- 
tinental at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.    None  left  Continental. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Up  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Up  to  this  time.  But  I  know  that  they  were  all  over 
the  country  trying  to  take  customers.  We  knew  that.  Ragen  knew 
that,  too,  because  he  was  in  touch  with  the  whole  United  States  at 
that  time. 

On  June  24,  1946,  Mr.  Ragen  was  shot  on  Thirty-ninth  and  State 
Street.  This  took  place  around  5 :  30  at  night.  I  got  home  about  6 
or  6 :  15.  My  wife  came  down  and  put  here  arms  around  me  and 
said,  "Thank  God  you  are  safe."  I  said  to  her,  "What's  the  matter?" 
She  said,  "One  of  Ragen's  bodyguards  has  just  called  and  says  that 
Mr.  Ragen  has  been  shot  and  is  being  taken  into  the  Michael  Rees 
Hospital  at  Twenty-ninth  and  Lake  Park  Avenue." 

I  ran  into  the  hotel  where  we  lived,  then,  and  got  in  a  telephone 
booth  and  called  Mr.  Ragen's  home.  His  wife  answered  the  phone, 
and  I  asked  for  the  son.  Bill  Ragen.  I  told  Bill  vhat  had  happened, 
that  his  dad  had  met  with  an  accident;  that  he  should  come  down 
and  pick  me  up  and  we  would  go  to  the  hospital  together. 

Within  half  an  hour,  Bill  Ragen  picked  me  up,  and  we  went  to  the 
hospital.  Here  Mr.  Ragen  was  lying  in  the  emergency  room  with 
three  or  four  bottles  of  blood  plasma  that  the  doctor  was  giving  him. 
Before  we  got  in  there,  we  had  to  identify  ourselves.  The  police 
officers  said  we  were  all  right,  so  we  went  in.  Mr.  Ragen  said,  "Hello." 
Bill  said,  "Hello."  Then  the  doctor  came  over  and  told  us,  he  said, 
"You  are  doing  Mr.  Ragen  more  harm  than  you  are  good  by  staying 
in  there.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  both  of  you  would  go 
outside,  and  if  there  is  any  change,  get  the  family  in." 

So  I  recommended  to  Bill  Ragen  at  that  time  to  call  the  fam.ily 
and  get  them  down  to  the  hospital,  and  tell  them  what  had  happened. 
The  radios  had  it,  the  newspapers  had  it,  and  everybody  had  it,  so 
they  would  know  about  it  by  this  time,  anyhow.  If  they  didn't 
know  it  at  that  time,  they  would  know  it  in  the  near  future. 

So  Bill  Ragen  called  his  mother.  I  don't  believe  she  knew  about  it 
at  that  time.     So  they  came  down  to  the  hospital. 

At  9  o'clock  that  night,  the  doctors  announced  they  were  going  to 
take  Mr.  Ragen  up  into  the  operating  room.  They  got  Mr.  Ragen  in 
the  operating  room,  and  the  doctors  announced  that  Mr.  Ragen  would 
live;  that  his  arm  would  not  have  to  be  amputated;  and  that  the  shots 
that  hit  him  didn't  hit  his  heart  and  didn't  hit  any  place  that  was 
vital. 

So  part  of  the  family  went  home,  and  the  other  part  stayed  there, 
but  the  doctors  told  them  that  there  was  no  way  that  they  could  help 
him.  The  only  thing  he  would  need  was  peace  and  quiet  in  the  hos- 
pital there,  and  they  recommended  that  they  call  the  captain  at  the 
station  ancl  see  that  there  were  guards  placed  at  the  door.  That  was 
done.  The  guards  were  placed  at  the  door,  and  nobody  could  get  in 
or  out  to  see  Mr.  Ragen,  I  believe,  for  about  20  days. 

Meantime,  Junior  Ragen  had  called  me  and'we  went  over  to  his 
office,  and  he  asked  me  how  the  organization  felt.     I  told  him  that 
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everybody  was  pretty  jittery,  and  nobody  knew  what  the  heck  to  do, 
but  the  business  was  going  on  all  right.  So  he  said,  "Do  the  best  you 
can,  and  find  out  just  what  will  liappen,"  words  of  that  meaning.  I 
don't  recall  whether  those  were  the  words,  but  something  along  that 
line. 

About  the  thirty-fifth  day  that  Mr.  Ragen  was  in  the  hospital,  he 
asked  for  me  to  go  out  and  see  him,  which  I  did,  and  the  doctor  was 
there,  and  the  doctor  said  not  to  stay  in  there  too  long,  because  Mr. 
Ragen  wasn't  doing  as  well  as  they  expected  him  to  do.  So  I  was  in 
there  maybe  about  2  minutes  at  the  most,  and  he  asked  me  how  the 
business  was.  I  told  him  it  was  the  same  way  as  he  had  left  it.  He 
asked  me  if  we  had  lost  any  of  our  distributors,  and  I  told  him  "No." 
He  asked  me  where  Junior  was,  and  I  told  him  he  was  at  his  office. 
He  said,  "That  is  fine.     I  will  call  him  when  I  want  him." 

It  was  within  the  next  5  daj^s  that  complications  set  in  with  Mr. 
Ragen,  and  the  doctors  announced  that  he  had  diabetes,  I  believe  it 
was,  and  something  wrong  with  his  kidneys.  His  kidneys  expanded 
or  something,  and  the  walls  of  the  kidneys  wouldn't  let  the  urine  pass. 
So  Dr.  Leiter,  I  believe,  was  called  in  from  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  by 
one  of  the  doctors  in  the  hospital.  He  announced  an  operation  on 
Mr.  Ragen,  which  Bill  Ragen  told  me  was  necessary. 

They  operated  on  Mr.  Ragen,  and  he  started  sinking,  and  passed 
away  between  40  or  45  days  after  he  was  in  tlie  hospital. 

At  the  wake,  I  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Ragen  to  be  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers, and  I  told  her  I  would  be  glad  to,  which  I  was. 

After  the  funeral,  I  took  a  short  vacation  for  about  a  week  or  10 
days,  I  believe. 

Wait  a  minute.  I  told  you,  I  believe,  about  Mr.  Ragen  asking  how 
the  business  was  going  when  I  was  in  to  see  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  took  a  short  vacation,  about  a  week  or  10  days.  Mean- 
time, my  little  girl,  Pat,  was  telling  me  to  get  out  of  the  business  and 
stay  away  from  Ragen  and  stay  away  from  the  news  business,  stay 
away  from  everything.  She  didn't  want  her  dad  to  get  hurt.  So  I 
told  her,  "I  don't  think  anything  will  happen  to  me.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  nobody.  If  they  want  to  kill  anybody  for  trying  to  make  a 
living,  they  will  kill  me  whether  I  am  here  or  any  other  place."  She 
was  a  girl  then,  I  think,  about  14  years  old,  13. 

So  I  went  back  into  Chicago.  They  were  out  at  Lake  Lawn,  111.  I 
went  back  to  Chicago. 

There  is  something  else  Mr.  Ragen  told  me  when  I  was  in  there.  If 
I  had  any  problems,  to  make  sure  I  got  hold  of  the  law  firm  of  Con- 
cannon,  Dillon  &  Arthur;  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  a  young  fellow  who  had 
a  good  legal  mind  and  would  direct  the  organization  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Chicago  firm  ? 

Mr,  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  a  firm  here  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Arthur  was  ap- 
pointed, I  believe,  by  the  Ragens,  who  were  the  trustees  of  the  estate. 
The  law  firm  was  appointed  to  handle  Mr.  Ragen's  estate. 

Junior  Ragen  called  me  over  to  his  office,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  care  of  the  business  until  they  found  out  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  it,  and  who  was  going  to  be  elected  to  run  it.    He  also  told 
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me  that  if  there  were  any  problems  around,  to  make  sure  that  Mr. 
Arthur,  from  Concannon,  Dillon  &  Arthur,  sat  in  on  them. 

I  didn't  see  Junior  Kagen  after  that,  I  believe,  for  quite  a  while. 
This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  believe. 

In  September,  the  latter  part  of  September,  there  was  a  letter  came 
in  to  the  Continental  Press  from  Simon  Partnoy,  of  Kansas  City, 
asking  Continental  Press  to  discontinue  his  service;  that  he  didn't 
want  it  any  more.  When  the  letter  came  in  the  office,  I  called  Arthur's 
office  and  mad.-  a  date  to  see  him.  I  went  over  and  talked  to  hmi  about 
it.  Arthur  said  to  me,  "About  how  much  money  were  we  getting  out 
of  Kansas  City?"  I  believe.  Senator,  if  my  mind  is  working  the  way 
it  should  be,  I  think  it  was  around  $1,000.  It  was  in  that  area,  any- 
how, $1,000  a  week.    Withthetax,  it  probably  would  be  $1,080. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Was  that  the  first  customer  to  leave  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  the  first  customer  to  leave  Continental  Press. 

The  next  thing  we  knew,  Continental  Press  lost — there  was  an  argu- 
ment in  St.  Louis  between  Gully  Owen  and  Bev  Brown.  Bev  Brown — 
his  nickname  was  "Bev."  That  is  what  they  used  to  call  him.  I  think 
his  right  name  is  Paul  Brown.  His  son  is  Bill,  I  believe.  So  Bev. 
Brown  and  Gully  Owen  had  an  argument,  and  they  split  the  organi- 
zation up,  they  split,  I  think  the  Pioneer  News  it  w^as  at  that  time. 
They  split  the  Pioneer  News  up.  Mr.  Brown,  Bev.  whichever  you  wish 
to  call  him,  left  and  went  in  business  for  himself.  But  the  Continental 
customer  was  still  Mr.  Gully  Owen  and  I  believe  Mr.  Molasky.  So  we 
didn't  lose  the  customer  in  St.  Louis.  We  lost  the  revenue.  I  don't 
recall  how  much  we  lost  there.  It  wasn't  too  much  that  wp  lost.  I  am 
not  too  good  on  whether  we  lost  it  all  or  lost  part  of  it.  An3diow,  we 
didn't  lose  the  customer.  We  had  the  customer  but  were  getting  very 
little  money  out  of  him. 

This  brings  us  up,  Senator 

The  Chairman.  Then  j^ou  lost  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  not  at  this  time.  We  had  New  Orleans  up  until 
around  Christmas  of  that  year,  sir.  It  didn't  go  out  until  around 
Christmas  or  the  first  of  the  year,  I  believe  that  is  when  we  lost  it — • 
the  first  of  the  year,  19^17. 

VIr.  Gallagher.  Did  you  lose  Nevada  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  had  no  wire  in  Nevada.  I  don't  know 
wl  ether  we  lost  Nevada.  Continental  did  have  a  wire  in  there.  A 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Paul  Elmer  was  rvuining  it  there.  I  think  we 
had  a  wire  in  Nevada,  but  no  customers.  I  think  we  lost  all  the 
customers.     I  think  that  is  the  way  that  was. 

T'he  same  situation  there,  probably,  as  was  in  St.  Louis. 

The  next  thing  that  went  off  was  New  Orleans.  In  the  meantime^ 
I  W'as  contacting  Arthur  every  day,  telling  him  what  was  happening, 
and  the  final  customer  that  we  lost.  New  Orleans.  Arthur  had  me 
meet  him  in  Chicago  here  at  the  bar  association  lunchroom.  Arthur 
told  me  at  that  time,  he  said,  "Tom,  you  have  lost  some  customers. 
What  you  should  do  is  reduce  the  rates  of  all  the  subscribers  so  they 
can't  take  any  more  of  your  customers." 

So  the  rates  were  reduced  to  all  the  subscribers.  All  the  subscribers' 
rates  were  reduced.  That  is  the  last  time  we  lost  any  customers.  New 
Orleans.  That  was  the  last.  I  believe  that  was  around  the  first  of  the 
year,  1947. 
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Meantime,  the  Illinois  News  was  ^oing  along.  Midwest  News  was 
going  along.  Continental  Press  is  losing  money — not  losing  money, 
but  their  revenue  has  dropped  down  to  practically,  I  would  say,  half 
what  it  was  before. 

jNIr.  Gallagher.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  going  along  now 
on  a  chronology  basis,  before  you  ask  any  questions,  I  think  in  the 
chronology,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  that  is  when  your  brother  brought 
in  Ferguson.  It  was  either  the  Illinois  Sports  Digest  or  the  Illinois 
News.  Why  don't  you  tell  them  about  that?  Are  you  at  the  latter 
part  of  1946  when  that  was  done? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Bourke,  who  owned  the  Illinois 
Sports  News,  either  was  carried  in  Mercy  Hospital  at  Twenty-sixth 
and  Prairie  or  was  brought  there  by  a  friend. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  3'ou  mean  "carried  in"?     Shot? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  He  collapsed,  I  think.  Senator.  If  you  had  seen 
Mr.  Bourke,  you  would  know  he  is  a  very  sick  man.  He  is  a  fellow, 
I  would  say,  right  now  he  must  be  about  70  years  old — 72  years  old. 
I  think  he  was  maybe  100  pounds — 110  pounds. 

jNIr.  Halley.  Had  he  previously  been  assaulted  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  this  Bourke ;  no.  I  don't  believe  this  Bourke  was 
ever  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  another  Bourke  who  was  beaten  up? 

J\lr.  Kelly.  I  think  that  was  his  son.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
beaten  up  or  not,  but  his  son  had  returned  here  from  the  Philippines 
and  he  had  malaria.     He  used  to  drink  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Garrett.  While  you  are  mentioning  these  towns,  you  say  noth- 
ing about  Chicago.     What  happened  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  happened  in  Chicago  in  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  period  when  you  lest  the  Kansas  City  distribu- 
tor and  ran  into  competition  in  St.  Louis,  that  period  along  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  ^^■hen  the  Illinois  Press  Association  got 
into  it. 

]Mr.  Kelly.  The  Illinois  News  Association,  I  believe.  I  will  get  on 
with  the  story  on  the  Illinois  Sports  News. 

So  Mr.  Bourke  called  me,  and  I  went  down  to  see  him  at  the  hospital. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  business.  He  didn't  care  if  he 
gave  the  business  away;  he  wanted  to  get  out.  I  asked  him  why.  I 
said,  "Tom,  why  do  you  want  to  get  out?"  I  said,  ''You  have  a  pretty 
good  organization." 

He  said,  "The  hell  with  it,  I  want  to  get  out  of  it.  It  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  am  getting  old,  anyhow.  I  don't  want  this  business  to  kill 
me  because  there  is  too  much  work," 

I  asked  him,  "Well,  why  don't  you  go  away  for  a  little  while?" 

He  said,  "That  is  what  I  plan  to  do,  but  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
business." 

So  that  night,  after  I  left  Mr.  Bourke,  I  ran  into  my  brother,  George 
Kelly,  who  I  believe  at  that  time  worked  for  the  Illinois  Sports  News, 
and  asked  him  if  he  cared  to  go  in  the  scratch  sheet  business.  He  saict 
he  would  be  tickled  to  death  to.  So  there  was  a  deal  made  between 
Bourke  and  my  brother  George  for  $1,000  down  and  $500  a  week  for 
5  vears  to  Mr.  Bourke. 
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After  that  deal  Avas  completed,  I  left  with  Mr.  Bourke  for  Florida. 
Mr,  Bourke  stayed  down  in  Florida  at  that  time  at  a  hotel  on  Biscayne 
Boulevard,  on  the  corner  of  Biscayne  Boulevard  and  Flagler,  what- 
ever the  name  of  the  hotel  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  McAlister  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  That  sounds  like  the  name,    McAlister,  I  believe, 

INIr,  Gallagher,  Let  me  ask  you  this :  What  did  Mr,  Bourke  sell  to 
George  Kelly;  the  Illinois  News,  the  scratch  sheet,  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Kelly,  He  sold  the  Illinois  News  and  the  Illinois  News  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr,  GallacxIier,  One  was  a  scratch  sheet  and  the  other  was  a  dis- 
tribution service? 

Mr.  Kelly,  One  was  a  distribution  service  that  people  would  call 
in  for  results.    He  had  telephones,  and  what  they  called  by-lines. 

Mr,  Gallagher,  People  in  Chicago  would  call  in  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  That  is  right.  People  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  local 
situation, 

Mr,  Bourke  and  I  were  in  Florida,  We  were  down  there  for  about 
2  months,  not  quite  that  long,  I  don't  believe,  and  Mr.  Arthur,  of  Con- 
cannon's  office — I  am  getting  off  Illinois  Sports  News  now;  I  am 
getting  where  Bourke  and  I  went  to  Florida. 

Mr,  Gallagher,  Go  ahead, 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  were  back  in  Florida,  and  Mr.  Arthur,  from  Con- 
cannon's  office,  called  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  somebody 
connected  with  it.  I  asked  him  what  the  reason  was.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Ragen  and  the  estate  wanted  to  sell  out  of  the  Continental  Press. 
I  told  him  I  couldn't  make  the  deal  myself,  but  I  would  contact  Mr. 
McBride,  who  is  Edward  iNIcBride's  father. 

I  contacted  Mr.  McBride  and  told  him  what  was  taking  place. 
So  he  asked  me  where  Mr.  Arthur  was  staying,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 
The  best  of  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Arthur  stayed  up  on  Seventy- 
first  Street  around  Collins  Avenue,  off  Collins  Avenue  maybe  2  or  3 
blocks.  So  Mr.  McBride  and  I  contacted  Mr.  Arthur,  and  Arthur 
said  that  the  Ragens  wanted  to  dispose  of  their  66%  of  Continental 
Press. 

Arthur  advised  Mv.  McBride,  which  Arthur  told  me  later,  that 
the  contract  that  the  Ragens  had  with  Eddie  McBride  was  that 
you  could  not  sell  the  Continental  Press  to  any  outsider  until  you 
offered  it  to  the  other  partner,  which  he  was  doing  at  that  time. 

I  believe  Mr.  Arthur  left  then  for  Chicago.  He  got  back  to  Chi- 
cago and  was  told  by  Mr.  McBride — I  believe  in  Florida.  Junior 
Ragen  had  come  to  Florida  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  at  Sixty-first  and 
Collins,  by  the  name  of  Towers  or  Tower,  I  don't  know,  something 
like  that.  Ragen,  Arthur,  McBi'ide,  and  myself,  I  believe,  went  for 
a  ride.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Ragen  came  there  that  time  or  it  was 
later,  but  it  is  all  right  if  I  put  it  that  way.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Anyway,  the  rest  of  it  is  about  the  sale  of  the  stock  by  the  Ragen 
estate  and  Ragen,  Jr.,  to  McBride;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

(Witness  Kelly  excused  until  the  following  day.) 
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The  Chair:\iax.  IMr.  Silverberg.  do  3-011  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  Avill  <rive  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  t'he  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAX  SILVERBERG,  BELMONT  HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Max  Silverberg,  Belmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Silverberg.  what  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  I  am  in  the  catering  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  About  20  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  with  Sportsman's 
Park  race  track? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Xo,  sir ;  outside  of  having  a  contract  for  the  con- 
cession. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  contract  have  you  for  the  concession? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  I  have  a  contract.  The  last  one  I  had  was  for  5 
years,  and  it  expires  next  3'ear. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  one  that  expires  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  what  is  that  contract  ?  AVhat  do  you  provide,  and 
what  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  We  provide  food  and  beverages.  We  have  the 
exclusive  concession  at  the  race  track,  everything  that  is  sold  there, 
like  beverages,  cigars. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  a  restaurant  there? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Do  you  take  care  of  the  restaurant  ? 

]\Ir.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  actually  run  it,  or  just  sell  the  food?  Do  you 
prepare  the  food  and  serve  it  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  We  prepare  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  various  stands  wdiere  food  is  served? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Various  stands,  bars,  cigar  stands. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  large  a  contract  is  that?  What  do  you  pay  for 
that  privilege  ? 

jNIr.  Silgerberg.  At  this  particular  place  that  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  the  one  at  Sportsman's  Park. 

Mr.  Silverberg.  We  pay  1,162  a  day,  or  1.163. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars? 

]Mr.  Silverberg.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-something 
dollars. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  give  a  share  of  the  profits,  too  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  That  is  the  flat  rental  at  that  place. 

INlr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  similar  concessions  at  any  dog  track  in 
Florida  ? 

Mr.  SiLA-ERBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  track? 

]\Ir.  Silverberg.  We  have  four  dog  tracks  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  are  they  ? 
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Mr.  SiLVERBEKG.  They  are  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Chib,  Jacksonville 
Kennel  Club,  Tampa  tloo-  track,  and  Orange  Park  Kennel  Club. 

Mv.  Hallky.  They  are  the  four  that  are  operated  by  Bill  Johnston, 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  SiLVEEBERG.  Ycs,  Sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  when  have  you  had  any  of  those  concessions  ? 

Mr.  SiL\a.:RBERG.  You  mean  how  long  have  I  had  them? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stlverberg.  Tampa,  the  first  one  I  had,  I  think  was  m  193?). 
Jacksonville  and  Miami  Beach  was  either  1934  or  1935.  Orange  Park 
is  a  new  one.    It  was  built  3  years  ago.    I  think  it  has  existed  3  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  get  your  contract  with  the  Sports- 
man's Park? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.   lu  1932. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  negotiate  that  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ralph  O'Hara? 

Mr.  SiL\T3RBERG.  No.     Edward  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  known  him  previously  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  the  contract? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  I  kuew  they  were  building  a  track  there,  and  I 
made  a  bid  for  it.  I  submitted  proposals.  At  the  time,  I  had  other 
concessions  in  Chicago  and  various  other  places. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  have  concessions  at  tliat  time? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  That  was  on  the  Navy  pier  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
on  a  conti'act. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  race  track  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  other  dog  track  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No.  I  had  North  Side  beaches,  city  of  Chicago 
beaches. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  held  those  concessions  ever  since? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  catering  business  ? 

Mr.  Sil\t.rberg.  I  have  been  'in  this  since  1932.  Previous  to  that, 
there  were  different  types  of  concessions.  I  had  some  on  subcontracts, 
restaurants,  and  so  forth.  I  have  been  in  it  practically  all  my  life.  I 
used  to  work  for  the  Union  News  Co.  previous  to  that,  in  the  twenties. 
I  ran  some  stands  for  them.  I  was  a  news  butch  on  the  railroad 
when  I  was  a  young  kid. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  open  your  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Sil\t3Rberg.  In  1932.  Previous  to  that,  I  didn't  have— I  had 
small  places ;  1932  was  the  year  that  I  started  with  bigger  concessions, 
like  Sportsman's. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  your  Sportsman's  Park  was  your  first  big 
concession  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  That  was  the  first  big  one ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  that,  did  you  have  any  business  at  all  in  any 
name  that  can  be  identified  ?  t  t  j 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  In  my  own  name  on  these  subcontracts ;  yes,  I  did. 
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Mr.  Halley.  For  Avlioin  did  you  Imve  subcontracts? 

Mr.  SiLVErasERG.  From  Cieorge  B.  Levee  on  the  Navy  pier. 

Mr.  Haeeey.  Is  that  here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  jour  subconcession  there? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  I  had  tlie  restaurants  at  the  Navy  pier. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  operate  them  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  restaurants? 

Mr.  SiLVEPJiERG.  One  large  one  and  two  small  ones. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  the  sole  operator  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  partners  ? 

]\Ir.  Silverberg.  No. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  When  you  got  your  concession  at  Sportsman's  Park, 
what  was  your  arrangement?    Did  you  have  any  partners? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  I  had  partners. '  My  brother,  Isadore  Silverberg. 

]Mr.  Halley,  Anyone  else  ? 
-  Mr.  Silverberg.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  borrow  any  money  from  anybody  at  that 
time  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  No. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  1948,  did  you  lend  some  money  to  Hugo  Bennett? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  lend  to  him? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  $15,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  explain  just  how  that  happened? 

]\Ir.  Silverberg.  Bennett  asked  me  for  this  money.    He  had  to  make 
an  investment.    I  loaned  it  to  him.    That  is  the  only  circumstance. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  any  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  No.  not  outside  of  the  note.    This  is  the  check. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  That  is  your  check  to  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  SIL^^!:RBERG.  Yes.     I  have  some  pi-evious  checks  that  I  loaned 
him  some  previous  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  we  have  that,  too? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  This  is  one  in  19M.    I  loaned  him  $5,000  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1944? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  Yes.    He  paid  be  back  in  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  in  two  payments. 

(Photostats  of  checks  and  note  are  identified  as  exhibit  No.  38,  and 
appear  in  appendix  on  p.  1384.) 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  need  the  mone}-  for  in  1944  ? 

Mr.  Siiaterberg.  Also  for  some  investments.    Later  on  I  found  out 
he  bought  some  stock  or  some  interest  in  tracks  with  that  $5,000. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  find  out  what  the  loan  was  for  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Silverberg.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

INIr.  Halley.  Tliat  was  a  lot  of  money,  $15,000,  was  it  not? 

]\Ir.  SiiA-ERBERG.  Well,  I  tell  you.  I  have  known  this  man  since  he  has 
been  there.    He  has  been  a  bookkeeper  at  that  track  since  I  think  1932 
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or  1933,  when  it  opened,  the  early  part.  To  me,  he  was  a  good  financial 
risk.  I  loaned  him  $3,()()()  when  he  bnilt  the  house.  That  was  in  1934 
or  1935,  maybe  it  was  1936.  It  was  in  the  thirties.  He  paid  me  about  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year.    He  paid  it  back. 

Mr.  HxVLLEY.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  pay  you  the  $5,000  back? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  About  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  He  made  it  in 
two  payments.  He  gave  me  a  $2,000  check  once,  and  then  he  gave  me 
a  $3,000  check. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  pay  you  interest  on  the  $5,000? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  interest? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  interest  due  on  the  $15,000? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir.     I  cbdn't  ask  him  for  any  interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  loaned  him  the  money? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  he  paid  back  any  of  the  $15,000? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  asked  for  any  payment  ? 

Mr.  SiL\^RBERG.  Well,  since  this  situation  came  up,  I  asked  him  for 
it.  I  said  under  the  circumstances.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  embar- 
rass me  so  bad.  I  didn't  know  who  he  was  going  to  give  it  to,  you  see. 
He  said  he  is  going  to  get  some  bonuses  the  first  of  the  year,  approxi- 
mately. He  has  some  coming.  He  is  going  to  give  me  a  substantial 
payment  on  it. 

He  also  told  me  in  1951  he  will  be  in  better  condition  and  be  able 
to  pay  the  balance  or  part  of  the  balance  of  what  he  owes  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  1948  to  date,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  you  have 
not  asked  for  any  of  your  money  back  or  gotten  any  of  it  back? 

Mr.  Sil\t:rberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  No  partial  payments  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  slr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bennett  never  was  a  man  of  any  means ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Bennett  owns  a  house  in  Miami  that  I  think  is- 
worth  about  $30,000.  I  know  he  has  a  substantial  salary  at  that  track. 
I  knew  that  he  had  investments  in  various  tracks. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  wonder  why  he  had  to  borrow^  from  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Because  he  wanted  to  make  some  more  investments. 
He  was  also  trying  to  buy  some  stock. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  was  borrowing  from  any- 
body else,  as  well  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No ;  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  consider  this  loan  after  he  asked  for  it,  or 
did  you  just  write  your  check  right  out? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  I  did  consider  it  overnight,  one  day.  He  came 
back  the  next  day  and  talked  to  me  about  it.  He  came  back  and  said, 
"How  about  it?"     And  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  net  profits  from  your  operations  at 
the  various  tracks  last  year? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Last  year,  $68,000  I  made,  my  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean,  "your  part  of  it"  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  There  is  a  partnership  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  and  your  brother  ? 
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Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  50-50  partners  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  your  company  made  $136,000? 

Mr.  SiLM^.RBERG.  Twice  that  amount,  yes,  sir;  twice  $68,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  rental  do  you  pay  at  the  dog  tracks? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  There  is  one  dog  track  that  we  pay  20  percent, 
one  we  pay  25  percent,  and  one  30  percent.  At  different  places  we 
have  different  rates.    We  got  them  from  different  owners. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  percentage  of  gross? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Percentage  of  the  gross  receipts;  yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Halley.  That  is  rent  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  There  is  a  differential  there  in  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
That  is  10  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  a  high  rental? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Thirty  percent  is  high.  We  asked  for  a  reduction 
last  year  on  that  one  pLace  that  has  30  percent,  and  they  turned  it 
down.    So  we  still  pay  30  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  anybody  else  speak  to  you  about  the  loan  you 
made  to  Bennett  before  you  made  it  i 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

:Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  William  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  William  Johnston? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  I  have  known"  William  Johnston  since  he  has  been 
at  that  track;  Sportsman's  Park. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  John  Patton? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  I  have  known  him  since  he  has  been  at  that  track. 
Years  ago  he  was  there. 

Mv.  Hallea'.  "Wliere  is  John  Patton  now  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  I  couldii't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  I  saw  him  in  Miami  Beach  last  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  SiL^-ERBERG.  At  the  dog  track.  I  see  him  every  year  down  at 
that  dog  track;  every  year  he  is  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  personally  spend  your  time  at  the  tracks? 

jNIr.  SiLVERBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.    Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.    No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Patton  before  you  got  your  first  lease  at 
the  track  ? 

jVIr.  SiLVERBERG.    No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  O'Hare  before  you  got  your  first  lease 
at  the  track  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  went  there  on  the  merits  and  asked  for  the 
contract? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  there  ever  since  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  When  Bennett  came  to  you  the  following  morning, 
did  he  seem  very  urgent  about  getting  the  check  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERo.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  how  he  looked,  or  any- 
thing like  that.    I  couldn't  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  pretty  anxious  to  get  it;  was  he  not? 

]\Ir.  SiLVERBERG.  I  couldu't  be  sure  about  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Fred  Morelli? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Alvin  J.  Goldberg? 

Mv.  SiLVERBERG.    No. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  him  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.    No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Silverberg,  have  you  had  any  criminal  record? 

Mv.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Well,  there  was  an  argument  onetime  in  a  jewelry 
store,  away  back — it  must  be  25  or  30  years  ago,  right  here  in  Chicago — 
that  was  about  a  $20  proposition.  A  man  bought  some  merchandise. 
At  the  time,  I  was  working  in  that  jewelry  store.  I  didn't  work  there 
very  long.    Four  or  five  of  us  all  went  to  court.    It  was  all  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  convicted? 

Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  No,  sir.    That  is  the  only  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  time  ? 

]Mr.  SiLVERBERG.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Silverberg. 

The  Chairman.  My.  McCullough,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  the  conmiittee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  McCULLOTJGH,  CEDAR  LAKE,  IND. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  McCullough.  Robert  McCullough. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Your  address? 
Mr.  McCollough.  Cedar  Lake,  Ind. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Your  business? 
Ml-.  McCullough.  What? 
Mr.  Hallet.  What  is  your  business  ? 
Mr.  McCullough.  Business — race  track. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Doing  what? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Parking  lot  and  chief  of  police. 
Mr.  Hallet.  What  was  the  last  position  you  have  held? 
Mr.  McCullough.  The  last  position,  chief  of  police. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Where  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Miami  Beach,  and  Sportsman's  Park. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club  and  Sportsman's  Park 
Track? 

Mr.  McCuixouGH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Are  you  still  employed  at  those  places? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir.  I  have  seen  in  the  paper  that  I  have 
been  fired. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Have  3'ou  been  officiallv  notified  that  you  have  been 
fired  I 

My.  ]\IcCullough.  Xo.     I  seen  it  in  the  paper. 

ISIr.  Halley,  Why  do  you  think  you  were  fired  ? 

Mr.  ]Mc(Vllough.  The  papers  said  I  v.as  fired.  Tlie  commission- 
ers ruled  that  they  don't  want  me  on  the  track  any  more,  the  papers 
said. 

JMr.  Haixey.  How  lono'  were  you  chief  of  police  at  those  two  tracks  ( 

jNIr.  McCuLLouGii.  AVell,  I  started  in  1927  at  Sportsman's  Park  dog 
track. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  chief  of  police  ? 

Mr.  ]\lcCuLL0UGH.  And  they  ran  3  years  a  dog  track.  Then  they 
closed  up  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  they  legalized  horse  racing.  I 
went  right  back  in  again  at  the  horse  track.  I  went  to  ]SIiami  Beach, 
Fla.,  I  think  18  or  20  years  ago  and  was  chief  of  police  there  for  18 
or  20  3^ears. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  your  home? 

Mr.  McCuLLOi  GIL  My  home,  6746  South  Halstead. 

Mv.  Halley.  That  is  now.     Where  was  your  home  in  1927? 

]\lr.  ^IcCullough.  1927? 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  what  city  did  you  live,  Chicago  ? 

]Mr.  McCuLLoUGH.  Chicago,  yes. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Were  you  born  here  ? 

i\Ir.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  I  was  born  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  part  of  Chicago  were  you  brought  up? 

]Mr.  JNIcCttllough.  South  side. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  vou  get  your  job  in  1927? 

Mr.  McCullough.  1927,  with  Mr.  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  recommended  you  to  him? 

]Mr.  McCullough.  I  was  out  there.  They  were  building  up  the 
track.  I  went  out  there  and  was  watching  them  build  up  the  track, 
and  talking  to  Eddie  O'Hare,  his  coming  from  St.  Louis.  He  told  me 
he  needed  a  jjretty  good  man  to  kee])  some  of  the  books  of  the  race 
track.  He  said  he  came  up  from  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  a  track,  and 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  bookmakers.  He  said,  "Would  you  like  the 
job  ?'"    And  1  said,  "Sure,  I  will  take  the  job." 

3.1  r.  Halley.  What  was  3'our  previous  experience? 

Mr.  ]\IoCullough.  Before  1927?  I  was  fooling  around  with  the 
beer  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  "fooling  around"  with  it? 

]Mr.  McCullough.  I  was  watching  the  breweries  for  the  fellows 
who  pulled  beer  out. 

]Mr.  Halley.  For  Capone  ? 

My.  McCullcugh.  AVell,  yes,  Capone. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  a  guard? 

My.  ]McCullough.  You  would  call  that  a  guard,  I  guess.  Lookout 
man.  I  just  rode  around  the  brewery  to  see  if  there  were  any  Govern- 
ment men  sneaking  around. 

Mr.  Hat>ley.  Did  you  ever  escort  trucks? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  I— once  in  a  while  they  were  sliort  of  men, 
and  I  wouki  take  something  over  to  Forty-third  and  Eidge  Street,  very 
sehlom. 

Mr.  Hallf.y.  What  was  the  set-up  on  that  beer  business  i  AVhat  was 
the  general  organization? 

Mr.  INIcCuLLouoH.  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Who  hired  you? 

Mr.  McCuLLoiGH.  Al  hired  me.     He  hired  me  as  a  lookout  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  known  Al  ? 

Mr  McCuLLouGH.  Oh,  I  would  say  since  1923.  I  guess,  almost  the 
first  time  he  came  here,  1921.    Close  to  1921  or  1922.    I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  spend  your  time  at  the  Lexmgton  Hotel? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.'  I  lived  tliere  when  I  was  working  there,  for  a 
while,  working  around  the  breweries.  When  I  worked  at  the  dog  track, 
I  lived  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Around  1923  you  went  to  work  looking  out  ( 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him,  right  up  until  192 <  ? 

Mr.  J^IcCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  Al  who  told  O'Hare  that  you  were  a  good  man 
to  have  around? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How-  did  O'Hare  find  out  you  w^ere  a  good  man? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don't  know.     I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Haley.  Had  you  worked  around  race  tracks  before  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  knowai  anything  about  bookies  up  to  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOTTGH.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  w^ere  you  in  before  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  drove  a  paper  wagon  10  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  How^  old  are  you? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Fifty-eight. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  prohibition  came  in,  you  were  about  26  or  27 

years  old? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  suppose  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  you  were  driving  a  paper  wagon  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  For  about  10  years,  from  1910  to  about  1919  or 

1920. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  you  working  for  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  was  working— first,  I  went  to  work  for  the 
Post,  and  then  I  went  to  work  for  the  Journal.  Then  I  went  to  work 
for  the  Chicago  American. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  wdien  prohibition  came  in,  you  went  to  w^ork 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No ;  I  had  a  little  trouble  at  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can. I  was  division  boss.  I  was  boss  of  all  the  drivers.  I  got  in  a 
little  trouble  wath  one  of  the  bosses,  and  I  quit.  I  went  to  tending  bar 
at  Seventy-first  and  Chicago  Avenue  for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  that  business  ? 

Mv.  McCuLLOUGH.  Bartender.     A  fellow  named  George  Brown. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  the  same  George  Brown  with  Bioff  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  kiioAv,  the  movie  extortion  case.     It  is  a  different 

Brown  i 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  A  different  Brown. 

Mv.  Halley.  Then  you  went  to  work  for  Al  right  after  that  ? 

Ui\  McCuLLOUGH.  I  met  him,  1921  or  1922 ;  I  forget.  He  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  a  job  out  at  the  Eoamers  Inn,  out  on  the  other  side  of  Blue 
Island.     I  said, '^I  will  go  out  and  look  it  over."  ^ 

I  went  out  and  looketl  it  over,  and  it  looked  like  a  pretty  good  ]ob. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  first  job  there  ^ 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Tending  bar.     It  was  a  roadhouse. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time,  did  you  move  into  the  Lexington  yet? 

Mv.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  lived  out  there  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  Out  at  the  roadhouse  ? 

My.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Halley.  How  lone  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  About  a  year  and  a  half,  until  I  went  to  work  on 
this  job,  the  lookout  job. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  on  that  lookout  job;  right  up  to 
1927? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haluey.  During  all  that  time,  you  lived  at  the  Lexington  ? 

Mv,  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  I  guess  I  did.  Between  my  mother's  and 
the  Lexington.     I  lived  at  my  mother's  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  lived  at  the  Lexington  with  Al  at  the  time? 

JNlr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Quite  a  bunch  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  ]McCuLLouGH.  No. 

Mv.  Halley.  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  saw  him  around  there.  I  don't  think  he  lived 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  some  of  the  fellows  I     Fischetti  ? 

Mv.  McCullougit.  He  was  around,  Charlie  was  around  there;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Charlie  live  there  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  don't  know  if  he  lived  there ;  no,  I  don't  know. 
Al  was  Idnd  of  alone  there  at  that  time.  He  had  only  three  or  four 
fellows  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  tluee  or  four,  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  just  don't  know  who  they  were.  He  lived 
down  on  another  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Sam  Hunt? 

Mr,  McCuLLOUGH.  No ;  not  Sam  Hunt.    He  came  along  afterward. 

The  Chairman,  Campagna? 

Mr,  McCuLLOUGH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Ricca? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Ricca?    Who  is  Ricca? 

The  Chairman.  DeLucia. 

Mr.  McCuLLOu.iH.  You  mean  Paul? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Paul,  the  waiter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  He  used  to  come  around  every  once  in  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  live  there? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Al  Avas  the  one  ayIio  lived  there.    I  forget  who 
lived  with  him.    He  had  only  tv^o  or  three  men  with  hnn. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  there? 
Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Well,  I  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  who  they 

were. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  in  19-27  you  went  out  to  the  track? 
Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  is  right.  o    -r^-  i   a  i 

The  Chairman.  And  you  worked  at  a  police  department  {    Did  Al 
recommend  you  to  OTIare? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No.    He  just  took  a  liking  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  to  meet  John  Patton  out  there? 

Mr.  ISIcCuLLOUGH.  I  saw  him  around  out  there ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  known  him  previously  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  I  knew  him  from  Burnham. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hang  out  in  Burnham  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  fought  out  there  a  couple  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  AVere  you  a  tighter? 

]Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Patton  was  connected  with  the  track,  too ;  is  that 

right? 

JNlr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don't  know.    I  have  seen  him  around  there,    i 
don't  know  whether  he  was  connected  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  did  Bill  Johnston   get   into  the 
track  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  What  time  did  he  come  in? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  was  quite  a  while  after  it  opened.  I  guess 
during  the  horse  business  he  got  in. 

The  Chaii;man.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  horse  business  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  AVlien  'they  legalized  horses.  That  was  about 
1931  or  1932. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  first  job  there? 

]Mr.  McCullough.  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  worked  in  the  mutuel 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Bennett  come  in  about  the  same  time? 

]Mr.  McCullough.  No.     There  was  a  fellow  named  Jack  Rinada. 

The  Chairman.  Jack  Rinada  was  an  auditor? 

Mr.  McCullough.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Bennett  came  in  and  worked  as  a  clerk ;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  don't  know. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  Then  something  happened.  Rinada  got  fired  and 
Bennett  got  his  job;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  don't  know.  The  only  time  I  knew  Bennett, 
he  was  the  auditor.  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  clerk  or  not.  I 
didn't  meet  Bennett  until  a  long  time  afterward. 

]Mr.  Halley.  At  what  point  did  you  begin  working  at  the  Miami 
Beach  Club? 

Mr.  McCullough.  At  what  point?     What  year? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year. 

Mr.  McCullough.  Back  18  or  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  gave  you  your  first  job  there? 
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Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Eddie  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Eddie  O'Hare  hang  out  at  the  Lexington,  too? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  knew  Capone,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  JMcCuLLOtiGH.  I  don't  know  if  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  saw  him  with  Capone,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  No;  I  didn't;  no. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  Eddie  O'Hare  with  Capone  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  with  Eddie  O'Hare  when  he  was  killed  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  I  wasn't. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  to  know  Eddie  O'Hare  ?  How  did 
you  get  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  They  were  talking  about  the  dog  track  being 
built  up  out  there,  and  I  went  out  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  perfectly  good  job  at  the  time,  working 
with  Capone? 

Mr.  INIcCuLLOUGH.  Not  too  good.     It  wasn't  too  good. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  just  walk  out  on  a  fellow  like 
Capone  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes;  I  would,  Wlien  I  can  get  something  a 
little  better  and  a  little  easier,  I  surely  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  away  with  it  if  he  did  not  want 
you  to? 

]\Ir.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don't  know.     I  guess  you  could. 

The  Chairman.  Capone  knew  you  were  out  there  with  O'Hare, 
though,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  he  knew  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  object  to  it? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  just  told  him  I  would  like  to  take  this  job  at 
Sportsman's  Park.  They  called  it  a  kennel  club.  I  forget  the  name 
of  the  dog  track. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  your  salary  at  the  Sportsman's  Park  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Sportsman's  Park  ?  The  dog  track  or  the  horse 
track  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  horse  track. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  $20  a  day.     I  started  at  $15. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  have  the  parking  concession  there  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Wliat  was  your  salary  at  the  dog  track  down  South  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  $20  a  day.  I  am  getting  $25  a»  day  at  Sports- 
man's Park  now.  And  down  at  Miami  Beach  clog  track,  I  was  getting 
$20  a  night. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  get  the  parking  concession  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  The  parking  concession,  I  got  10  years  ago, 
I  guess,  10  or  11  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  both  tracks  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  ain't  got  the  parking  concession  at  the  dog 
track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  up  here  at  Sportsman's  ? 

^Ir.  McCuLLouGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you.  pay  for  that  ? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don't  pay  anything.  I  just  keep  the  park  in 
shape.  It  was  always  in  bad  shape.  It  was  just  like — there  is  a 
sunk-in  place,  and  every  year  you  have  to  spend  money  to  keep  it 
in  shape.  It  was  one  of  those  swamps  out  there.  There  wasn't  much 
money  to  be  made  out  there  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  make  on  the  concession  last  year  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Last  year?  I  would  say  around  $50  or  $75 
a  day,  average. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  a  deputy  sheriff  in  connection 
with  your  police  job? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Deputy  sheriff,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  have  you  had  any  official  position  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  enforce  order  at  the  track  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  We  have  signs  up  there  that  we  are  allowed  to 
put  anybody  off  that  we  don't  conceive  to  be  fit  to  be  on  the  track, 
like  bookmakers,  touts,  pickpockets,  people  who  are  disturbing  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  carry  guns  on  the  track  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  No.  We  have  people — it  is  not  permissible  to 
carry  guns. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  carry  one  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  the  last  year,  did  you  make  any  threat  against 
Drury? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  all  about  that  ? 

Mr.  jNIcCullough.  Last  March,  I  think,  I  ain't  sure  now,  some- 
where in  March,  sometime  in  March  I  was  listening  on  the  6  o'clock 
or  6 :  15  every  Saturday  night,  or  6 :  30 ;  they  give  a  broadcast  of 
different  people  down  there.  So  at  6 :  30  I  turned  the  radio  on,  and 
Drury  started  talking.  He  was  sitting  talking  to  Sullivan.  Sullivan 
said,  "I  lieard  you  were  over  to  the  dog  track  the  other  night." 

He  said,  "Yes." 

"AVhat  did  you  see  over  there?" 

"When  I  walked  in,  my  eyes  didn't  believe  me.  I  saw  Big  Bob 
McCullough  standing  there." 

Sullivan  said,  "Who  is  this  Bob  McCullough?" 

"You  tell  me  you  don't  know  who  he  is?  He  has  been  here  all  these 
years." 

He  said,  "No,  I  don't." 

So  he  said,  "Well,  he  is  notorious  torpedo  man." 

He  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  people  are  thinking  of  around  here 
to  keep  a  fellow  like  him  serving  the  public  and  leave  him  work  at  a 
dog  track." 

So  Sullivan  said,  "Then  what  happened?"  He  said  a  few  more 
things  I  can't  remember. 

"Tlien  I  went  over  to  the  clubhouse,  and  I  saw  another  fellow  I 
know  there." 

"AVlio  was  that?" 

"Johnnie  Patton." 

"Who  is  thi s  Johnnie  Patton  ? " 

He  said,  "Well,  he  is  trying  to  make  people  think  he  is  a  retired 
farmer,  but  everybody  knows  he  isn't." 
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He  went  on  with  a  few  more  little  things,  and  that  finished  the  broad- 
cast. Then  they  rehearsed  it  for  another  15  minutes.  It  goes  on  for 
30  minutes. 

I  think  that  was  on  Saturday  night  when  it  was  broadcast.  Monday 
niglit  I  went  back  to  the  track,  and  I  met  this  Tom  Downs.  I  said, 
"I  see  your  friend  gave  me  an  awful  blast.*' 

He  said, '^Yes,  I  think  I  heard  it.-' 

I  said,  "You  can  tell  him  for  me  the  first  time  I  see  him  I  am  going 
to  use  my  fists  on  him.  It  is  either  me  or  him.  If  you  can  make  a  date 
with  him  anywhere  at  all,  I  will  meet  him."' 

He  said,  "O.  K." 

I  didn't  hear  any  more  from  him.  I  went  back  to  Sportsman's  when 
it  opened  up  in  the  spring.  I  saw  Tom  Downs.  I  said,  "Did  you 
see  your  friend  yet?" 

He  said,  "No,  I  haven't." 

"That  still  goes,"  I  said,  "that  still  goes  yet." 

That  was  a  terrible  thing.  I  used  to  walk  in  my  hotel  and  people 
wouldn't  even  look  at  me  any  more.  They  thought  I  wasn't  living 
right.  Here  is  a  man  made  that  kind  of  statement  that  I  was  a  torpedo 
man  for  the  Capone  mob,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  off  the  track. 

Mr.  White.  You  have  been  in  a  shooting  fray  once  before? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Someone  took  a  shot  at  me,  yes. 

Mr.  White.  Several  shots  at  you  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  got  shot  three  times,  yes. 

Mr.  White.  A\niat  was  that  about  ^ 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don't  know. 

IVIr.  White.  Were  you  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  No,  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No.    I  shot  craps. 

Mr.  White.  Did  Bennett  have  anything  to  do  with  the  racing  con- 
cession out  at  Sportman's  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Bennett  ?    No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

ISIr.  White.  You  would  know  it  if  he  had  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  I  wouldn't. 

Mr.  White.  You  have  a  part  in  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  White.  So  he  didn't  have  any  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Bennett  doesn't  have  a  part  in  the  concession, 
no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  was  picked  up  a  few  times,  j^es. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Were  you  ever  convicted? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Well,  back  in  1909  I  was  picked  up  in  a  store, 
when  I  was  a  kid  17  years  old. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  convicted  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  convicted.  Everybody  got 
let  loose.  Somebody  gave  us  a  saw.  We  were  trying  to  saw  our  way 
out  and  we  were  caught.  They  gave  me  4  months  for  destroying  city 
property. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  tried  to  break  out  of  jail? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  having  been  picked  up  for  what  ? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  For  being  in  the  store.  We  were  in  the  store^ 
four  of  us, 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  mean  you  were  picked  up  for  burglarizing  a 
store  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGiT.  We  weren't  burglarizing.  The  fellow  who 
owned  tlie  store  wanted  to  get  the  insurance.  He  said,  "Go  on  in  and 
get  wliat  3^ou  want.    On  your  way  out,"  he  said,  "leave  the  door  open." 

So  we  went  in  and  dressed  ourselves  up.  We  got  all  dressed  up  and 
came  out,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  we  got  caught  wearing  the 
clothes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this,  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOurxH.  On  the  South  Side ;  Chicago,  yes,  sir. 

So  we  went  up  in  front  of  the  judge,  and  he  said,  "If  you  give  the 
stuff  back,  we  ain't  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  We  will 
just  forget  about  it.     Who  sawed  the  bar?" 

I  said,  "I  did." 

"We  will  let  it  stand  at  that." 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  the  robbery  or  for  sawing  the  bar. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  any  other  conviction  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes ;  I  had  another  4  months ;  I  ain't  sure,  I  don't 
remember. 

Mr.  Hallet.  For  what? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  That  was  for  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  couldn't  be  exactly  the  same.  You  didn't  saw  your 
way  out  of  jail  twice? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  ain't  sure.  I  had  two 
convictions,  either  3  or  4  months  I  got  again  in  the  house  of  correction. 

Mr.  Hallet.  For  burglary  on  a  second  occasion? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  a  second. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  any  other  convictions  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  Around  about  the  same  time.  Maybe  a  year 
before,  maybe.     When  I  was  16. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How  long  have  you  known  Phil  D'Andrea  ? 

Mr.  McCoLLOUGH.  I  don't  know.  Phil  D'Andrea?  Oh,  I  have 
known  him  for  years. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Has  he  had  any  connection  with  the  clog  track  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No. 

Mr.  Hallet.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hallet.  When  you  worked  for  Capone,  did  you  carry  a  gim  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No. 

Mr.  Hallet.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Even  when  you  rode  along  with  the  beer  truck? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  did  not  carry  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  In  fact,  I  cUdn't  have  much  to  do  with  the  beer 

truck.     My  job  was  to  walk  around  and  see  if  there  were  any  agents. 

Mr.  Hallet.  When  you  lived  with  Capone,  you  did  not  carry  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  didn't  live  with  him.     I  lived  on  another  floor. 

Mr.  Hallet.  He  liked  to  have  you  around  ? 
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Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  I  went  with  Al.  I  bummed  around  with  Al.  I 
admit  I  was  with  Al.    He  was  a  nice  fellow,  and  he  treated  me  nice. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  took  you  with  him  wherever  he  went,  isn't  that 
ri^^ht  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No,  no,  not  every  place  he  went. 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  every  place,  but  a  lot  of  places  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  went  with  him  to  eat,  went  to  a  show  with  him 
a  couple  of  times.  Outside  of  that,  I  didn't  see  much  of  him.  I  didn't 
see  much  of  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  a  sort  of  bodyguard  for  him  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Who  is  Tom  Downs? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Tom  Downs  is  a  police  officer  at  Sportsman's 
Park. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  really  mean  to  kill  Drury  if  you  saw  him? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGii.  No,  sir,  I  never  threatened  to  kill  him.  I  never 
threatened.  I  just  didn't  like  the  remarks  he  made.  He  kind  of  hurt 
me.  Sometimes  I  am  sorry  I  even  said  it,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  got 
burned  up  about  it.  I  had  a  wife  and  two  kids,  and  didn't  like  some- 
body making  remarks  that  wei'en't  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  Did  you  see  Drury  back  here  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  Wliat? 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  seen  Drury  in  Chicago  before  he  was  killed? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Drury  never  knew  me.  I  never  knew  Drury. 
He  got  a  job  as  a  bodyguard.  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  in  Sports- 
man's Park  witli  Capt.  Tom  Connelly,  who  I  know  very  good.  They 
were  standing  their  posts.  I  was  standing  over  a  little  farther.  Tom 
Connellv  came  over  and  said,  "How  are  you,  Bob  ?" 

I  said,  "O.  K." 

He  said,  "Do  you  want  to  meet  a  good  friend  of  mine?" 

Isaid,  "Who"isthat?" 

He  said,  "Drury." 

I  said,  "That  fellow  standing  by  the  post?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "I  don't  care  to  meet  him." 

He  said,  "O.  K." 

So  he  went  back  and  told  him.  I  was  still  looking  at  him,  and  Drury 
had  one  of  those  tough  looks.  He  gave  me  that  look.  Every  time  he 
saw  me,  two  or  three  times  after  that,  he  gave  me  a  bad  Iook,  like  he 
was  kind  of  fed  up  with  me  or  something. 

Previous  to  that,  I  would  say  5  or  6  years,  some  girl  got  killed  on 
the  North  Side.  Some  newsj^aper  guy  asked  him,  ""VVlio  do  you  think 
would  do  anything  like  that?" 

He  said,  "The  onlv  fellow  I  figure  would  do  anything  like  that  would 
be  Bob  McCullouEli." 

He  never  knew  me,  had  never  seen  me,  and  I  was  never  picked  up, 
and  he  made  that  kind  of  remark.  I  let  that  go.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  it  until  he  came  out  with  that  radio  speech.  I  got  pretty 
mad  about  it.    I  don't  know,  I  just  couldn't  help  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  you  ran  a  crap  game  one  time  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  shot  craps. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  game  ?  Did  you  have  part  of  the  bank 
roll? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  No.     I  never  shot  craps  in  a  gambling  joint. 
Just  around  in  crap  tables. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  are  you  worth  i 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  „  .       -,      ^  i. 

Mr    McCuLLOUGH.  I  have  $30,000  worth  of  bonds,  Government 
bonds,  and  I  have  maybe  $10,000  or  $12,000  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  farm? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No;  I  haven't. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  own  some  real  estate,  do  you  not  i 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  own  a  $5,000  house  and  a  lot  worth  $2,000  next 
to  my  house,  $7,000  of  property.    I  have  the  deeds  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  own  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  What  kind? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  A  1948  Cadillac. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  had  any  speedboats  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  i 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  A  couple  of  speedboats  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  White.  What  kind  ?  . 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  had  a  1946,  no,  a  1945, 1  think  it  was.  I  bought 
it  in  1946.    And  then  I  have  a  1948. 

Mr.  White.  What  kind  of  boat?    Chris-Craft? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Chris-Craft. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  at  once  ? 

Mr  McCuLLOUGH.  No ;  different  times.  I  bought  one  for  $1,300  and 
sold  it  for  $1,500.  I  bought  the  other  one  for  $1,500,  and  made  a  little 
profit  I  forget  what  I  made  on  it.  Then  I  bought  this  other  boat.  I 
sold  tiiat  one.    I  had  boats  for  6  years,  and  I  got  them  for  nothing, 

almost.  -,      o  •  T  •    J.1 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  Tom  Downs  you  speak  of  is  a  policeman  m  the 

thirty-fifth  district?  .    . 

Mr.  McCuLLOuGH.  I  don't  know  what  district  he  is  m. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  Captain  Harrison's  district? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  He  might  be.    He  is  a  tall  fellow. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  have  a  brother  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  he  have  a  brother  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  couldn't  say.  ,       i       •       i, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  he  has  a  brother  m  the 
penitentiary  for  shooting  an  FBI  agent?  ,       i        •     ^i 

Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  No,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  a  brother  m  the 

penitentiary.  ,     ^t      -,    r>,-  i    ,i    ^  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  girl  on  the  North  Side  that  you  spoke 

of  a  minute  ago  ?  ,     ^t-  i    ta       5  ^i        *. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  It  was  supposed  to  be  Nick  Dean's  sweetheart. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Teena  Jacobs  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don't  know  his  last  name. 

Mr!  Robinson.  You  don't  know  the  girl's  name? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  would  if  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Teena  Jacobs? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  Estelle  Carey  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  don"t  think  so. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  Capone  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGii.  Pay  me? 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  wages  did  you  get  while  you  were  work- 
ing for  Capone? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  was  getting  $75  a  week.  I  didn't  work  every 
week,  thougli. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  McCullough,  you  will  remain  under 
subpena,  but  you  can  go  home.  In  case  we  need  you,  we  will  call  you 
back.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  am  going  to  Florida  today.  I  have  no  place 
to  live  now.  I  live  in  Cedar  Lake.  I  figured  on  going  down  to  Flor- 
ida.    Could  I  give  you  my  address  in  Florida? 

The  Chairman.  What  Vill  be  your  address  ? 

Mr.  McCullough.  I  have  to  get  out.  In  Florida,  Soutliland  Hotel, 
1501  Alton  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around,  Mr.  Cawley. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and" nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  right. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  J.  CAWLEY,  LA  SALLE,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  JAMES  F.  CAHILL,  REPRESENTING  WARD  R.  LEWIS,  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT,  LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  Thomas  J.  Cawley,  C-a-w-1-e-y. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Cawxey.  La  Salle,  111. ;  born  and  raised  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  subpenaed  to  produce  some  records  before 
this  committee? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  the  records,  Mr.  Cawley  ? 

Mr.  Caweey.  I  have  my  taxman  out  there.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
bring  him  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  your  taxman  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  send  out  and  get  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Cawley  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  A  cigar-store  operator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  business  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  operate  a  farm  and  a  book. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  a  farm  do  you  operate? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  have  a  small  grain  farm. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Cahill.  James  F.  Cahill. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  auditor,  accountant,  or  lawyer? 

Mr.  Cahill.  No,  sir.  *  I  am  employed  by  the  firm  of  Ward  R.  Lewis. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Chicago '? 

Mr.  Cahill.  Xo.  Mr.  Lewis  has  an  office  in  La  Salle  and  Peoria. 
He  is  a  public  accountant. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  we  had  better  swear  you.  We  might  have 
to  get  you  to  testify. 
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Mr.  Caiiill.  O.  K.,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Cahill.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  now. 

I^Ir.  Halley.  Before  we  go  further,  I  thought  Mr.  Cahill  was  going 
to  brin^  in  some  records. 

Mr.  Cahill.  This  is  just  a  paper.  I  have  all  the  records.  They  are 
in  my  car.  I  didn't  know  if  you  required  them.  I  can  get  them  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  Cawlet.  We  have  been  here  for  2  days. 
•     Mr.  Cahill.  I  carried  them  up  one  day,  and  you  didn't  want  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  deliver  the  records  to  the  committee  imme- 
diately after  the  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Cahill.  In  this  office  out  here  ?     Yes. 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  bring  any  of  our  records  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  In  1929. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  record  that  Mr.  Cahill 
could  tell  you  about. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  home  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  acquire  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  think  I  got  that  in  1930  or '32. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  $7,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  property  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  have  numerous  properties.  Mr.  Cahill  can  tell 
you  about  that. 

Mr,  Robinson.  It  is  all  in  your  records  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  operate  your  book  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  621  First  Street,  La  Salle,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  only  book  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  operate  one  in  Streator,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Streator,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  solely  a  book? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  it  is  a  gaming  room,  is  what  it  is.  We  have 
dice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  also  have  gambling  equipment? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  type  of  games  do  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Dice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Crap  tables? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Roulette  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Roulette,  La  Salle,  and  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  in  your  gam- 
bling establishment? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Just  in  the  gambling  alone  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cawley,  In  the  cigar  store  we  have  quite  an  operation  in  one 
building  down  there,  because  we  have  a  restaurant  and  a  tavern  and 
cigar  store,  all  in  one,  and  we  have  about  65  or  TO  employees. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  speaking  of  the  La  Salle  operation? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  keep  those  operations  separate? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  your  books  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  all  your  gambling  is  separated 
from  your  cigar  or  tavern  operations? 

]Mr.^  Cawley.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is,  because  I  have  my  book  man 
to  do  all  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  operated  the  book  there? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  imagine  I  operated  that  book  around  15  years,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  La  Salle  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  In  La  Salle ;  at  Streator,  I  would  say  10  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  far  are  the  two  apart? 

Mr.  Cawley.  About  27  miles. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  there  any  other  books  in  that  area  that  you 
know  of  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  La  Salle  County  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  In  La  Salle  County ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  operates  a  book  there? 

Mr.  Cawley.  There  are  two  operated  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Cawley.  One  is  D.  &  W.  and  one  is  O.  &  G. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  before  you  got  into  the  book- 
making  business? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  was  a  coal  miner,  and  then  a  streetcar  man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  gross  from  your  La  Salle  operations  a 
year,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Ca^\t.ey.  I  wouldn't  know  that,  but  I  would  say  that  the  book 
would  handle  an  average  of  about  $700  to  $800  a  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  about  the  Streator  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Streator  will  handle  about  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  during  the  course  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes;  an  average.  On  Saturday  you  might  have  a 
bigger  day.  On  Derby  day  you  would  have  a  bigger  day.  But  you 
would  have  some  leaner  days,  too.  I  would  say  five  in  Streator 
and  eight  in  La  Salle. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  speaking  purely  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Cawley.  The  book ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  about  your  crap  tables  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  varies.  'You  can  handle  from  500  or  you  can 
handle  2,000,  because  they  are  back  and  forth  all  the  time.  I  would 
say  a  thousand  dollars  a  day. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  does  your  book  accommodate  at 
La  Salle? 

Mr.  Cawlet.  Yon  mean  customers  ? 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  How  many  customers  can  you  accommodate  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  could  accommodate  quite  a  few,  but  we  never 
have  that  many  in  there.    It  is  not  a  horse  town. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately ;  is  it  20  or  80  ? 

Mr.  Cawlet.  I  would  say  35  people  can  get  in  there  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Streator? 

Mr.  Cawley.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  the  sheriff  of  that  county? 

Mr.  Cawley.  The  sheriff  now  is  Ryan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Caw^let.  I  hardly  know  the  man. 

The  Chairman.  Are  both  these  places  in  the  same  county? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  In  the  same  county ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  w  as  the  sheriff  previous  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know.    I  just  can't  remember.    Harbeck. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  him  well? 

Mr.  CA^VLEY.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Mike  Welter? 

Mr.  Cawhley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  he  sheriff  of  La  Salle  County? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  was  sheriff  three  terms. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  years  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  I  just  couldn't  be  accurate  in  telling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Ralph  Desper  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  I  know  of  him ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  he? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  was  sheriff. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Previous  to  AVelter? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Right  after  Welter. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Clayton  C.  Harbeck? 

Mr.  Cawxey.  That  is  the  one  I  named. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  present  one? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No;  that  is  the  one  running  now.  He  left  there  4 
years  ago. 

Mv.  Robinson.  You  say  he  is  running  for  sheriff  now  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Now  ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  contributed  to  his  campaign? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  any 
of  the  other  sheriffs  ? 

Mr.  Cawley,  No,  sir ;  only  Mike  Welter. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  contribute  to  his  campaign? 

Mr.  Cawley.  $500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mike  Welter  knew  what  business  you  were  in  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Mike  Welter ;  no.  I  wouldn't  know  whether  he  would 
or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  known  him  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  went  to  school  with  him. 
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Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  You  have  known  him  a  long  time? 
Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 


Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  running  a  book  at  the  time  he  was  sheriff? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes ;  but  we  were  very  small  then. 

The  Chairman.  \Ylien  was  this  $500  contribution? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  has  been  a  long  time  ago,  when  Mike  Welter  ran 
the  second  time.    I  don't  know  when  that  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is :  How  can  you  run  wide 
open  down  there  without  the  sheriff  knowing  about  it  and  doing 
something  about  it?  It  is  generally  known,  is  it  not,  that  you  operate 
these  places? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right.  I  was  born  and  raised  there.  I  had  a 
good  friend,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  he  wouldn't  let  none  of  them 
politicians  come  into  our  city. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  what? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Dr.  H.  M.  Orr.    He  is  now  dead. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  let  any  politicians  come  in? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  wouldn't  let  them  politicians  come  from  the 
county  into  the  city  from  La  Salle. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  let  the  sheriff  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  is  the  one  who  let  you  keep  on  running; 
is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  never  let  me  keep  on  running.  He  didn't  do  any 
more  for  me  than  he  would  for  anybody  else.  Anybody  can  go  down 
in  that  town  right  today  and  open  up,  and  it  doesn't  cost  them  a  5-cent 
piece. 

The  Chairman.  The  sheriff  does  not  bother  you  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  people  like  it,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  I  think  they  do — 90  percent  of  them. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  What  is  the  present  chief  of  police's  name? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Eddie  Kasprowicz,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  and  I  have  been  in  the  Legion  for  the  last  15  or 
16  years.  He  has  been  a  policeman  all  that  time.  I  have  never  been 
close  to  the  man.    I  have  just  known  him,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  knows  what  business  you  are  in? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes.    Everybody  in  town  knows  what  business  I  am  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  pay  money  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  have  paid  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No.    When  I  do,  I  will  get  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  contribute  any  money  to  political  parties? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  I  might  contribute  to  both  parties  a  check,  $100  here 
or  $100  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  would  the  sum  be  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  You  mean  in  a  year's  time  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  take  last  year,  or  the  last  political  campaign. 

Mr.  Cawley.  In  the  last  10  days,  I  think  I  gave  $100  to  the  Demo- 
crats and  I  gave  $100  to  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  to  the  political  party,  but  to  no  particular 
individual  ? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  largest  sum  that  you  have  given? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  would  say  right  around  that  figure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Every  year  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Oh,  yes;  maybe  a  couple  of  times  a  year  they  might 
come  in  for  something. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  both  parties? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right.    It  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  ever  done  any- 
thing to  put  down  your  book  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  previous  mayor  or  chief  of  police  has  done  any- 
thing to  put  down  your  book  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No.  No  ;  we  have  had  some  orders  to  go  down,  and 
that  is  overlooked  in  a  short  time  and  we  go  back  in.  Up  until  the 
last  3  months,  our  county  has  always  run  wide  open. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  run  any  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  run  any  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes.     We  run  them  in  our  own  place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  were  they  put  down  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  About  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  a  slot-machine  operation  did  you  have 
prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  had  them  in  our  own  place  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  two  places  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  None  in  Streator.     Just  in  La  Salle. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Plow  many  slots  did  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  would  say  15,  maybe  20. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  own  the  slot  machines  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  paid  no  percentage  of  the  slot-machine  opera- 
tion to  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir ;  definitely  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Positive. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  get  your  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  bought  them  here  and  there,  wherever  we  could 
buy  a  second-hand  machine.  We  wouldn't  buy  new  ones  because  they 
cost  too  much  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  make  out  of  your  slot-machine 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  would  have  to  be  answered  by  my  tax  man. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  how  much  do  you  make  a  year  out 
of  all  these  operations  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Do  you  have  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Cahill.  You  mean  net  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  net. 

Mr.  Cahill.  I  think  Mr.  Cawley's  net  last  year  in  the  partner- 
ship— this  is  a  partnership — was  $67,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  part  ? 

Mr.  Cahill.  No,  that  is  the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Cawley  has  52 
percent  of  the  partnership. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  other  partners  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  a  brother  and  two  sisters.  We  are  absolutely  alone 
down  there.  We  are  not  connected  with  anyone  from  Chicago,  or 
any  independents,  either. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  yon  ever  had  them  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Never.     When  they  come  in,  I  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  had  wire  service  in  there,  and 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  At  the 

Mr.  Cawley.  Midwest  News. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  always  gotten  it  from  them  or  did  you  ever 
get  it  from  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  the  only  one.  During  the  old  Annenberg 
administration — you  see,  how  I  acquired  the  book,  a  man  had  the  book 
there,  and  afterward  he  left,  and  I  took  it  over,  and  the  only  thing 
they  do  is  send  us  a  bill,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  get  it  from  originally  ? 

Mr.  Cawxey.  We  got  it  from  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company  you  got  it  from 
before  Midwest? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  just  can't  remember  that.  That  has  been  10  years 
ago  when  they  consolidated. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  did  you  get  a  notice  telling  you  you  were  getting 
it  from  Midwest  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  The  only  thing  you  get  from  them  is  a  bill.  The  bill 
is  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  your  wire  service? 

Mr.  Cawley.  $108  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Each  place? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right.  That  has  gone  up.  You  see,  we  at 
one  time  paid  like  $50  or  $60  and  $70,  $78,  and  so  on.  It  went  up  to 
$108.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  still  getting  it  today  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No.     I  am  getting  it  in  Streator,  but  not  in  La  Salle. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Wlien  was  it  cut  olf  in  La  Salle  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  It  was  cut  off  about  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  getting  it  by  wire  or  by  phone? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  were  getting  it  by  ticker  machine. 

Mr.  Halley.  Regular  ticker? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes.      I  had  a  ticker  at  Streator  and  one  in  La  Salle. 

The  Chairman.  La  Salle  was  cut  off  10  days  ago  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  never  been  raided  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes ;  I  was  raided  once.  I  was  raided  by  that  sheriff. 
I  have  had  one  conviction. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  running  a  gaming  house. 

The  Chairman.  In  Streator,  you  are  still  getting  wire  service, 
ticker  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  run  in  La  Salle  now  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  run  it  by  radio  the  best  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  cut  their  wire  service  for? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know  why  they  cut  it  off,  but  there  were  some 
people  down  there  wlio  were  certainly  against  my  operation.  They 
seemed  to  take  a  hand  in  stopping  it. 

Mr.  Halley-  Do  you  ever  phone  the  results  from  Streator  to 
La  Salle? 

Mr.  Ca^vley.  I  have,  yes.  We  catch  most  of  it  by  radio,  as  best 
we  can.    It  has  knocked  us  out  completely. 

The  Chairman.  You  cannot  operate  without  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Not  too  good,  because  they  want  the  thrill  of  the  horses 
at  the  quarter,  the  stretch,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Who  pulled  it  out  ?    Did  Western  Union  pull  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  They  never  told  me  who  pulled  it  out.  They  just  came 
and  pulled  it  out.     They  even  pulled  the  telephones  out. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Where  do  you  buy  your  gambling  equipment? 

]Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  I  bought  that — you  see,  when  you  buy  anything, 
you  keep  it  a  long,  long  time.    I  just  can't  remember  where  I  bought  it. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Did  you  buy  it  from  Taylor  &  Co.  here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  no,  not  Taylor.  I  think  it  is  Coate  &  Co.  I 
bought  some  dice  off  Taylor. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  Do  you.  know  Francis  Ciirrie  ! 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  came  to  La  Salle  County  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  never  came  to  La  Salle.  He  might  have  been  in  the 
county  and  I  wouldn't  know  him.  I  wouldn't  know  the  man  if  he  was 
in  the  room  here. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  will  remain  under  subpena. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  need  you  any  more,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  will  be  here  at  any  time  you  want  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  deliver  the  records  to  the  committee  office  be- 
fore you  leave.    Do  that  today. 

Mr.  Cawley.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will 
give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  helf)  you  God  ? 
Mr.  FiNERTY.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  E.  FINEETY,  GARY,  IND. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name,  sir  ? 
Mr.  FiNERTY.  Joseph  E.  Finerty. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
Mr.  FiNERTY.  1116  Rush  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  I  operate  a  real  estate  business  and  a  drive-in  theater. 
I  build  homes,  small  contracting. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  the  former  mayor  ? 
Mr.  FiNERTY.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  KoBixsoN.  You  have  a  brother  who  was  killed? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  going  over  that 
story  if  you  were  interviewed  at  some  other  time  ? 

Mr.  FiNERTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  some  of  the  boys  could  interview  him. 

Can  you  be  here  in  the  morning,  or  do  you  want  to  go  back  tonight  ? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  I  want  to  go  back.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
I  can  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  going  over  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Garrett? 

Let  me  get  the  general  idea.  In  just  a  very  brief  statement,  what  is 
it  all  about  ?    Your  brother  was  shot  while  you  were  mayor  ? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  My  brother  was  shot  while  I  was  mayor.  He  wasn't 
living  in  Gary.  He  had  no  connection  with  any  gambling  in  Gary. 
He  lived  over  in  Highland. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  killed  ? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  He  was  killed,  yes.  My  brother  had  been  a  gambler 
all  his  life.    He  had  been  in  the  gambling  business  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  places  operate  pretty  freely  over  m  Gary? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  No,  sir.  While  I  was  mayor,  there  was  no  general 
open  gambling.    We  had  emporiums  or  such. 

There  were  some  poolrooms  that  had  some  booking.  There  have 
been  for  years,  in  the  city  of  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  this  Chicago  gang  down  in  Gary? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  part  of 
them,  and  never  did.    I  always  fought  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  wanted  to  open  a  book,  and  made  arrangements 
with  Midwest? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  No,  he  didn't  want  to  open  a  book  m  Gary.  I  hadn  t 
seen  my  brother  for  30  days  before  he  was  killed.  I  told  my  brother 
that  he  couldn't  even  operate  and  do  anything  in  Gary.  My  brother 
had  been  gambling  in  Calumet  City  and  other  places,  but  never  m 
Gary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  not  seen  him  for  30  days  previous  to  his 

being  killed  ? 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  That  is  exactly  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Finerty.  Mr. 
Garrett  will  go  over  this  matter  with  you.  If  we  need  you  again,  we 
will  let  you  know.    You  will  remain  under  subpena. 

Mr.  FiNERTY.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roe,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you 
will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  RoE.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THEODORE  ROE,   ACCOMPANIED  BY  EDWARD  J. 
HESS,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  his  attorney  ? 
Mr.  Hess.  Yes.    I  just  wish  to  listen. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  attorney  ?  Come  up  here  and  sit  with 
your  client.    What  is  your  name  ? 
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Mr.  Hess.  Edward  J.  Hess,  7  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roe,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Roe.  Theodore  Roe. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  very  much  to  ask  you  a  lew  ques- 
tions about  this  matter,  because,  unfortunately,  I  have  to  go  catch  a 
plane ;  and  then,  if  it  be  satisfactory  with  you  and  your  attorney  to 
give  one  of  the  members  of  our  staff  the  rest  of  the  story  about  this 
matter,  would  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  all  right  with  me,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  bring  out  the  high- 
lights. .  „ 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  a  subpena  to  produce  certain  records  i 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  .... 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  produce  those  records  at  some  time  m  this 

office  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  them.    It  is  a  company  that  I  am 

with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  i 

Mr.  Roe.  Doty  &  Doty. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  they  are  voluminous  records,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  some  member  of  the  staff  of  the  committee  to  go  over  the  rec- 
ords of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.    We  are  perfectly  agreeable. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Operating  a  policy  wheel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  operated  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  think  that  I  have  been  a  partner  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  partner  with  the  Jones  brothers? 

Mr.  Roe.  About  10  years. 

Mr.  RoEiNSON.  Witii  the  Jones  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  no  longer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  They  "are  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  net  return  per  year  from  the  policy  op- 
eration? . 

JNIr.  Roe.  Well,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  every  year.  During  war- 
time, they  were  much  higher  than  now.  I  can't  recall  the  figures,  but 
I  do  recall  that  one  year  around  about  December  we  were  around  $800,- 

000  or  $1)00,000  winners  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  the  company  earned  during  that  year  i 
Mr.  Roe.  One  year,  yes.     That  is  the  one  year  that  I  speak  of. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  years  where  it  was  higher  than  that? 
Mr.  Roe.  I  can't  recall,  but  the  records  will  show. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  it  was  approximately  that  amount 
each  year  ? 

JNIr.  Roe.  No  ;  I  would  not,  since  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the' war  what  do  you  think  it  is,  $500,000  a 

year  profit  ?  ^        ,  i    i 

Mr.  Roe.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Senator,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 

1  haven't  kept  up  with  it,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  it,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Roe.  Our  accountants  take  care  of  it. 
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The  CiLviRMAN.  I  know,  but  what  did  you  get  out  of  it  hist  year, 
3^ourself? 

jMr.  Roe.  I  don't  know,  because  I  haven't  had  time  to  check  it.  I  just 
drew  money  at  various  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  you  got  out  of  it,  $100,000, 
$200,000? 

Mr.  EoE.  I  don't  think  I  made  that  much  money  last  year.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Who  are  the  partners  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Roe.  Clifford  Davis,  and  he  takes  care  of  that  business  of  the 
books ;  and  the  other  is  George  Jones  and  Ed  Jones  and  their  mother, 
Harriet  Jones,  five  partners. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  remit  them  money  every  week  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  There  is  no  set  time.  It  is  just  whenever  they  want 
some  money,  they  draw  some. 

The  Chairman.  George  Jones,  Ed  Jones,  and  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Harriet  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing  in  Mexico  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  Yes.  They  have  a  bank  account.  Sometimes  they  ask 
for  $200,000,  sometimes  $10,000  apiece,  and  like  that.  Of  course,  there 
never  has  been  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year  like  that.  We  all 
have  just  drawn  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing  in  Mexico  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Since  he  was  kidnaped  here,  I  think  he  has  been  afraid  to 
stay  here. 

The  Chairman.  Who  Avas  kidnaped? 

Mr.  Roe.  Ed  was  kidnaped  here. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Roe.  Let  me  see.  It  must  have  been  about  6  or  7  years  ago, 
about  6  years  ago,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  there  ever  since? 

Mr.  Roe.  Ever  since  about  2  weeks  after  he  was  kidnaped.  They 
left  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  policy  is  this?     What  is  the  game? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  game  is  78  nmnbers,  that  you  draw  12,  and  you  count 
that  12  back  in  and  you  draw  12  again.  That  is  for  the  double  books. 
Then  you  have  just  a  12-number  row,  that  you  draw  12,  and  it  pays 
double,  out  of  the  78. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  have  working  for  Doty 
&  Doty? 

Mr.  Roe.  How  many  people? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes;  how  many  numbers  writers? 

Mr.  Roe.  How  many  numbers  writers  do  we  have  working  for  the 
wheel  ? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  wouldn't  know  just  how  to  estimate  it.  We  could  get 
a.  pretty  good  line  on  the  walking  writers  around  Christmastime,  where 
we  give  them  Christmas  presents.  I  think  it  would  run  somewhere 
around  300  or  400,  something  like  that. 

The  Chaiioian.  Is  that  full-time  people  working,  or  just  part  time  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  They  just  write.  Some  clon't  write  every  day.  Some 
just  write  a  book  for  their  own  play,  you  understand,  and  turn  it  in. 
Of  course,  they  have  stations,  too. 
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The  Chairi^ian.  Is  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Roi:.  That  is  right,  all  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  captain  of  the  police  out  there? 

Mr.  R'lE.  Acting  Captain  Bluett,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  not  stop  it  ?     Does  he  know  about  it  i 

Mr.  Roe.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  do  you  pay  him  there? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  pay  him  anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  do  your  men  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  a  small  amount  or  a  large  amount  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  couldn't  answer  that,  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  gets  some  amount?  Don't  you  know  approxi- 
mately how  much  it  would  be  ?  ,  <•  • 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  we  have  an  expense  account  there  tor  various 
things.  We  have  them  in  check  form,  which  you  will  find  with  the 
fi  poonni^  Hilts 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  they  on  the  expense  account?  Is  the  chief  on 
the  expense  account  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  no  one  is  on  there ;  no  one  is  on  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately  what— I  don't  mean  to  be  specitic, 
but  approximately  what  is  the  amount  that  you  give  to  the  chief  now 

and  then  ?  ,  ,  t 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  give  him  anything,  because  he  never— I  never  see 

him,  only  I  might  see  him  in  passing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  send  him  a  Christmas  gitt  i 

Mr.  Roe.  No ;  I  do  not.  . 

Mr  Robinson.  He  knows  you  are  operating  this  pohcy  ^ 

Mr  Roe.  The  policv  we  are  operating,  we  are  slipping  and  hiding 

it.     It  is  in  very  small  places.     It  is  not  operating  like  it  did  years 

ago.  ^  -     •    Q 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  particular  area  do  you  operate  mi^ 
Mr  Roe.  Our  books  are  being  written,  I  guess,  all  over  in  the  col- 
ored belt,  Twenty-third  Street  on  out  to  Sixty-sixth,  or  something 

like  that.  .  ^     ,         ,        i  ,    i.  « 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  go  outside  the  colored  belt « 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  ,.  .  ^    .1         i        i  ,    i^q 

Mr  Robinson.  Who  operates  the  policy  outside  the  colored  belt  i 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  of  any  in  the  white  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Manning? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Peter  Tremont  ? 

Mr  Roe.  I  know  both  of  them  when  I  see  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  operate  a  policy  in  the  white  sections  i 

Mr.  Roe.  They  are  in  the  same  section  that  I  am  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  operate  in  competition  with  you,  too  i 

Mr.  Roe.  They  are  all  out  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Both  Tremont  and  Manning? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  ,    ,  .,  n  -,. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  have  a  wheel?    Is  that  what  they  call  it,  a 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  Tremont  had  a  wheel,  always  had  a  wheel,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes. 
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Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  In  the  colored  section? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Did  Manning,  too? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  from  what  I  know  about  Manning,  he  was  working 
for  him,  I  understood. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  Manning  have  a  wheel  now  '. 

Mr.  Roe.  Xot  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  not  in  partnership  with  either  one? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  one,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  partnership  with  the  Benvenutis? 

Mr.  Roe.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  them  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  I  knew  the  one  that  died,  very  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  running  a  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  to  them? 

Mr.  Roe.  All  I  know^  is  what  I  was  told.  I  don't  know  anything 
definite,  because  I  never  did  frequent  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Tell  me  what  you  were  told  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  was  sick,  and  he  went  out  in  California — I  mean  Ari- 
zona. And  when  he  came  back,  I  talked  to  him  a  couple  of  times,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  planning  on  giving  up  the  game  because  his 
health  was  bad,  and  he  was  going  back  out  there  to  live.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  business  whatever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  there  a  bombing  in  the  family  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  In  the  newspapers  I  read  there  was  one  on  the  South  Side 
and  one  on  the  North  Side,  near  their  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  they  go  after  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  they  leave  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  know,  because  I  never  was 
around  them.    I  never  was  that  close  to  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  tried  to  move  in  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  they  "muscled  out"  of  that  business?  You 
know  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  no,  I  couldn't  answer  that  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  the  syndicate  muscle  into  that  business? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know,  but  haven't  you  heard  that? 
Haven't  you  been  told  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  can't  recall.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  gossip  about  things, 
but  some  of  it  I  don't  take  no  stock  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accarclo  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  "muscling"  into  that 
business  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Nothing  but  what  I  read  in  the  newspaper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Doty  &  Doty?  How  do  you  get  that 
name  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Those  are  tw^o  brothers,  my  accountants. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  are  your  accountants  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  own  the  business,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  This  policy  wheel  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  will  give  it  to  you  back  from  the  beginning.  I  worked 
for  the  Jones  brothers,  and  I  guess  from  the  time  I  started,  it  must 
have  been  about  22  or  23  years  ago  that  I  worked  for  them.  But 
when  they  got  indicted  and  were  closed,  they  couldn't  bother  with 
opening  any  more  soon,  and  they  gave  me  the  privilege  to  go  ahead 
and  open  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  operated  it,  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  about  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  w^ere  you  able  to  open  it  when  they  couldn't? 

Mr.  Roe.  They  were  indicted,  and  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  weren't  you  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Because  I  was  just  working. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  indicted  for  running  the  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  never  have  been. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  do  that?    How  do  you  keep  clear? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  have  never  been  around  there  too  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  fund  for  ice,  or  protection? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  I  don't  know  just  how  to  explain.  We  have  had 
expense  accounts. 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  explain  the  expense  accounts.  You  mentioned 
them  once  before. 

Mr.  Roe.  We  have  it  for  different  things,  like  for  lawyers  who 
raise  bonds,  and  so  on.  We  have  expense  that  wasn't  allowed  by  the 
Government,  like  giving  writers  presents  for  Thanksgiving.  We'have 
given  them  a  banquet.  We  give  them  Christmas  presents.  The 
Government  never  allowed  that. 

Of  course,  we  have  that  to  pay  out  of  our  pockets,  from  our  own 
money. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  address  of  Doty  &  Doty  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  134  South  La  Salle.    I  think  the  room  is  1210. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  come 
back  up  and  give  members  of  the  staff  more  details  about  this  ? 

How  much  in  details  do  you  have,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  some.  It  is  just  a  question  of  time.  We 
will  have  to  bring  him  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  call  you  on  the  telephone,  and  either  have 
someone  come  out  there 

Mr.  Roe.  Give  me  a  day's  notice  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remain  under  subpena,  and  you  will  con- 
tinue on  to  tell  us  the  details  about  this  operation  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  willing  to  do  that  ?  Is  that  all  right, 
Mr.  Hess?  ^     ' 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes. 

I  only  want  to  add  this.  You  said  something  about  being  subpenaed 
for  records.     He  has  turned  a  lot  of  records  in  today.     You  know  that. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  those. 

Mr.  KoE.  They  have  more  records  over  there  that  is  involved  in  the 
partnership,  yon  know. 

The  Chairman,  How  mnch  is  your  net  worth  today  ? 

Mr.  KoE.  I  thought  about  it  after  I  got  the  subpena,  but  I  don't 
know.  I  would  have  to  figure  up  the  value  in  real  estate.  I  own 
three  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  TVliat  would  you  guess  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  I  have  a  building 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  go  into  details.  You  have  three  build- 
ings, and  you  have  some  stocks  and  bonds  and  cash? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  have  no  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  Cadillac  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  my  wife  has  a  Cadillac. 

The  Chairman.  What  model  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  1950. 

The  Chairman.  "Wliat  kind  of  automobile  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  have  an  Oldsmobile. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  buildings.  Would  you  say  you  are 
worth  $500,000  or  a  million? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  no.     I  am  not  worth,  not  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $100,000? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  am  not  worth  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Not  quite  $100,000? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hess.  Counsel  can  call  us,  either  me  or  him,  and  give  us  a  day's 
notice,  and  we  will  be  there. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  can  always  get  a  day's  notice? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tremont,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PETER  C.  TREMONT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Pete  Tremont,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  That  is  right,  sir ;  Peter  C.  Tremont. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  am  living  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  510  Michigan 
Boulevard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

jNIr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  am  president  of  the  Tremont  Auto  Sales  and  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Construction  Corp. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  records  that  the  subpena  called 
for,  Mr.  Tremont  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  The  only  records  I  brought  along  with  me  here — I 
talked  to  Mr.  Robinson  about  this. 

The  Chairman.  Tremont  Auto  Sales? 

Mr.  Tremont.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  else  ? 
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Mr.  Tremont.  The  Illinois  Construction  Corp. 
Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Can  you  give  those  records  to  us  that  you  have  with 
you? 

]Mr.  Tremont.  Yes,  I  can,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  just  one  batch? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  your  income-tax  returns  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  No,  I  "do  not  have  them,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  didn't  exactly  look  for  them,  sir.  The  reason  why 
I  didn't  bring  them  was  because  I  figured  you  had  them  anyway  here. 
You  fellows  are  supposed  to  have  the  returns.  ,     ,     »        t 

]\Ir.  Hallet.  We  want  them  from  you.  Will  you  look  lor  them 
and  bring  them  in  tomorrow,  please  ?  . 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  didn't  feel  like  I  wanted  to  expose  my  business, 
because  I  thought  maybe  it  might  incriminate  me,  or  something.  I 
didn't  know.  I  feel  as  though— I  realize  I  have  an  obligation  to  the 
Government.  I  also  have  an  obligation  to  the  State,  also.  I  just 
thought  you  don't  protect  me,  as  far  as  the  obligation  to  the  State, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  be  exposed.  I  figured  you  had  most  of  the  figures. 
Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  have  an  accountant  who  handles  your  work,  an 
accountant  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Oh,  yes.    We  had  an  accountant. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Tremont.  His  name  is  Paul  Revere,  but  he  retired  last  year. 
Mr.  Halley.  \A^io  does  your  w^ork  now  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  have  a  fellow  who  does  my  accounting,  but  then 
again,  it  gets  back  to  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  If  I  employ  him,  then  I  am  back  to  the  same  thing, 
incriminating  myself  on  the  witness  stand. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  ? 

Mv.  Tremont.  I  wouldn't  like  to  give  the  name,  because  you  might 
subpena  him,  and  he  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  to  give  it.  You  don't  have  a  choice  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  orders  you  to  tell  the  name  of  your 
accountant.  You  can  either  tell  it  or  not  tell  it,  but  you  will  take 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  see.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  record  any- 
way. He  is  my  accountant.  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence.    Ouschowski. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  is  his  full  name,  please  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Mitchell  is  his  first  name. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  his  address  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Not  exactly,  but  he  lives  up— I  think  you  can  look 
it  up  in  the  telephone  directory.     I  am  pretty  sure  you  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  presume  you  are  squeamish  about  your  tax  returns 
because  you  are  in  the  policy  business  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  I  refuse  to  say  what  business  I  am  in. 
Mr.  Halley.  We  will  advise  you  of  your  rights,  because  we  have 
been  through  this  with  a  lot  of  other  witnesses  in  the  last  few  days. 
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You  do  not  have  any  privilege  before  this  committee  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  simply  because  they  would  incriminate  you  under 
some  State  law.  That  is  the  law.  Other  witnesses  have  been  advised 
of  the  law  as  such,  and  have  answered. 

If  you  fail  to  answer  questions  simply  because  the  answer  would 
tend  to  incriminate  you  under  some  local  State  law,  you  will  be  liable 
for  contempt.     I  am  sorry,  but  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Tremoxt.  I  have  employed  no  attorney  on  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  get  counsel  ?  If  you  want  to,  we 
will  give  you  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  have  gone  to  a  counsel  for  advice,  and  he  just 
merely  said  to  me,  "It  is  a  Senate  investigation,"  he  said,  "and  you 
have  to  accept  the  subpena  at  the  time  when  the  subpena  is  offered. 
You  have  to  go  up  there  and  answer  questions."  He  said,  "it  is  up 
to  you.  If  you  think  something  may  incriminate  you,  use  your  own 
judgment." 

That  is  as  far  as  I  got  from  the  lawyer.  I  have  never  employed 
a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  got  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions ?     That  is  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  put  the  questions  and  see  whether  he  answers 
them  or  not. 

]\Ir.  Tremont.  I  will  answer  anything  else.  You  can  ask  me  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  interested  in  the  policy  business,  Mr.  Tremont. 

Mr.  Tremont,  We  get  back  to  the  same  thing  again.  I  am  just 
using  my  own  knowledge  on  this  thing.  It  doesn't  seem  right  for  me 
to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  a  Senate  committee,  you  have  to.  You  see  that. 
That  is  why  the  Senate  formed  this  kind  of  committee,  because  other 
agencies  couldn't  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Tre3iont.  It  seems  like  I  am  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea. 

Mr.  Halley.  Apparently  the  Congress  felt  it  was  important  enough. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  arguing  the  point. 

Mr.  Tremont.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  know,  I  will 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is.  Are  you  in  the  policy  game  ?  And 
the  chair  has  ordered  you  to  answ^er  the  question. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  like  to  advise  with  counsel  on  that.  I  didn't 
think  this  was  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  surely  wouldn't  want  to 
incriminate  myself.     It  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  get  your  counsel  and  come  up  at 
another  meeting,  then  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  It  seems  that 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remain  under  subpena,  and  you  consult 
with  3^our  counsel,  and  when  you  come  here  next  time  you  have  your 
counsel  with  you.  But  I  am  telling  you  that  the  question,  "Are  you 
in  the  policy  game?"  is  not  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  interested  about  State  laws. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  realize  that.  I  thought  there  was  some  immunity 
to  answer  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  no  immunity  about  answering  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TRE3I0NT.  Anything  I  say  here,  anyone  can  get  the  testimony 
I  give  and  can  use  it  against  me,  and  may.  I  am  not  sure ;  I  am  not 
positive  whether  they  would  or  not,  but  it  might  be  used. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Tremont,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  tech- 
nically in  contempt  of  this  committee  for  not  having  brought  your 
books' and  tax  returns,  I  suggest  that  you  see  counsel  and  proceed  to 
bring  the  books  and  tax  returns  in  to  Mr.  George  Robinson  at  this 
office  immediately,  without  waiting  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee— no ;  those  books  won't  do.  We  need  your  tax  returns  and  all 
of  your  records. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  these  books  back  and  bring  them 
with  your  other  records. 

(Documents  returned  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  you  are  already  in  contempt,  the  suggestion  is 
that  what  you  had  better  do  is  see  your  counsel,  and  then  come  in  and 
see  Mr.  George  Robinson  here  in  Chicago,  just  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
bring  the  books  and  records  in  with  you. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  have  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Robinson  for 
over  2  weeks,  to  find  out  what  I  should  actually  bring,  and  the  only 
way  I  could  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  was  over  the  phone,  and  he 
didn't  tell  you  very  much  over  the  phone.  I  don't  even  know  who 
Mr.  Robinson  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  us  get  the  record  straight.  You  were  running 
from  the  subpena  for  2  weeks.  I  talked  to  you  on  the  telephone,  and 
told  you  to  bring  in  the  records  that  were  called  for  by  the  subpena. 
Don't  sit  there  and  tell  me  anything  else. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  can  only  speak  the  facts.  The  truth  is  the  truth. 
It  doesn't  hurt  anybody.    There  was  some  man • 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  subpena  says  copies  of  tax  returns,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes.    Are  you  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  spoke  to  you  over  the  phone,  and  you  merely  said, 
"You  may."  If  I  didn't  have  them  or  didn't  bring  them,  it  was  all 
right,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  said  you  couldn't  produce  what  you  didn't  have. 
If  you  have  your  tax  returns,  they  are  called  for  by  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Tremont.  Probably  a  misunderstanding.  After  all,  a  con- 
versation over  a  telephone 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do :  Bring  those 
returns  in  to  Mr.  Robinson  just  as  soon  as  you  have  consulted  your 
lawver  and  have  found  out  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  like  to  have  some  time.  Talking  to  lawyers 
don't 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  getting  anywhere  here. 

Mr.  Tremont.  Suppose  that  I  didn't  bring  those  returns  in 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  will  be  prosecuted  for  contempt  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tremont.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

]Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  answer.    If  those  are  not  produced,  you 
will  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
•  and  the  penalty  is  up  to  a  year  in  jail. 
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This  committee  has  not  hesitated  in  any  case  to  start  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Tremont.  When  you  say  a  record,  you  mean  you  want  my 
income  returns  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  want  everj^thing  called  for  on  the  subpena,  and  if 
you  need  advice  on  interpreting  the  subpena 

Mr.  Tremont.  My  construction  corporation? 

Mr.  Halley.  Every  single  piece  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  your  tax  returns  on  your  bookmaking 
activities,  if  you  have  any.  I  do  not  know  about  your  Illinois  Con- 
struction Co.    Is  that  a  legitimate  business? 

]\Ir.  Tremont.  Yes, 

ISIr.  Halley.  We  want  it  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Bring  your  income-tax  returns  on  your  Illinois 
Construction  Co.,  and  your  other  company,  and  all  your  books  on  any 
policy  game,  if  you  are  in  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  listed  on  your  subpena.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Everything  listed  on  the  subpena. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  that  is  not  forthcoming,  the  committee  will  take 
action.    So  thank  you,  Mr.  Tremont. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around,  Mr.  Manno. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  ths  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  MANNO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  INIanno.  Pat  Manno. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON,  What  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  Stevens  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  are  you  in,  Mr,  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  DiGeorge  Tailoring,  30  North  Michigan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  What  do  you  mean,  any  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  in  any  other  business  ?  " 

Mr.  Manno.  I  have  to  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  in  the  policy  business  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  I  have  to  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
it  would  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  operate  a  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  orders  you  to  answer  these  questions. 
The  chairman  advises  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
a  question  here  because  it  might  be  a  violation  of  a  State  law.  It  is 
only  where  there  is  a  Federal  law  that  is  going  to  incriminate  jou 
that  you  might  have  a  right  to  claim  your  privilege. 

So  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Robinson,  whether  you  are  in  the  policy 
game  or  what  other  business  you  have,  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  to 
answer.     I  order  you  to  answer  them. 
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Mr.  Manno.  Senator,  I  have  no  immunity  before  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  here,  but  my  immunity  extends  to  the  law  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was,  What  other  business  are  you  in? 
And  I  order  you  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Manno.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  to  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  offense  might  it  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  I  can't  be  a  witness  against  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  consulted  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Manno.  Well,  for  advice ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  have  a  lawyer  here  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  When? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  now. 

Mr.  Manno.  No.     I  don't  know  w^hether  the  man  is  in  his  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  make  is  that  if  you  want  to  have  a 
lawyer  to  advise  you,  we  will  give  you  that  opportunity ;  but  if  you 
do  not  want  to,  there  is  no  use  fooling  about  these  questions  longer. 

Mr.  Manno.  I  don't  think  a  lawyer  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  lawyer?    All  right. 

Mr.  Manno.  At  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  any  other  questions,  and  let  the  record  show 
that  you  are  ordered  to  answer  them ;  and  if  you  do  not  answer  them, 
you  will  have  to  pay  the  consequences.  The  matter  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  Senate. 

All  right,  Mr.  Robinson, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  run  a  book? 

Mr.  Manno.  No,  sir. 

Mr.   Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  gambling  interests? 

Mr.  Manno.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was.  You  are  in  the  tailoring  busi- 
ness at  30  North  Michigan.  Then  the  question  was  asked.  What  other 
business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  No  other  business  than  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  other  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  Whatever  the  question  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  refuse  to  answer  that  a  minute  ago? 

Mr.  Manno.  Which  one  ?    He  asked  me  about  some  other  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  in  some  other  business  except  the  tailoring 
business  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it  may 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  White.  Are  you  still  in  the  tailoring  business  today  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  I  was.  I  am  still  paying  rent 
there.    We  closed  it,  liquidated  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  in  the  policy  business  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  I  have  to  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir,  on  the 
ground  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  policy  business  ? 

Mr.  Manno.  I  will  have  to  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir,  on 
the  o;round  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  in  the  policy  business  ten  years  ago  ? 
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Mr.  Manno.  I  will  have  to  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Manxo.  I  still  have  to  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

You  remain  under  subpena. 

Are  you  in  the  numbers  racket  ? 

Mr.  jNIanno.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  it 
would  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remain  under  subpena  subject  to  further 
call,  and  we  will  let  you  know  when  we  want  you  again. 

Mr.  Manno.  O.  K.,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
October  19,  1950.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago,  III. 

executive  session 

The  hearing  reconvened,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.  m.  in  Eoom  280, 
United  States  Court  House  (Old  Post  Office  Building),  Chicago,  111. 

Present:  Kudolpli  Halley,  chief  counsel;  George  S.  Robinson,  asso- 
ciate counsel ;  George  H.  White  and  William  C.  Garrett,  investigators ; 
and  Julius  Cahn,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Wiley. 

Elmer  Oltman,  Intelligence  Unit,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Kansas  City  Division ;  and  N.  F.  Ortwerth,  internal  revenue  agent,  St. 
Louis  Division. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Serri- 
tella  pursuant  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

You  will  note  the  presence  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Cahn. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OE  DANIEL  A.  SERRITELLA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  Senator,  did  you  manage  to  clarify  in  your  mind  the 
$8,700  of  income  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Just  like  I  said  to  you,  Mr.  Halley,  I  looked  for  the 
return  for  19tt5  and  I  couldn't  find  it.  The  only  returns  I  have  are 
what  I  gave  to  Mr.  Robinson.  I  went  to  my  lawyer's  office  and  asked 
him  if  I  had  the  return  there  and  if  he  recollected  anything  like  that. 
He  said,  "Gee,  I  can't  remember  that  far  back  and  I  gave  you  what 
I  had." 

So  if  I  had  the  return  I  would  know  from  the  return  what  that  would 
be,  you  see.  Like  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Halley,  that  $8,700 
might  have  been  something  maybe  like  I  remember  during  the  time 
that  Farrell  started  that  suit  before  Judge  Lupe  in  superior  court. 
Our  circulation  started  dropping  and  we  had  to  put  more  money  in 
to  meet  the  payroll.  We  had  to  go  in  there  and  put  in  more  money 
to  pay  our  employees. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  in  the  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

757 
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Mr.  Halley.  But  if  that  happened  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
loan,  wouldn't  it,  rather  than  an  income  to  you?  You  wouldn't  want 
to  pay  income  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  That  would  be  extra  money  that  I  would  put 
in  and  invest.     In  other  words,  that 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  wouldn't  be  silly  enough  to  pay  an  income 
tax  on  it  because  it  would  be  a  loan  from  Guzik. 

JSIr.  Serritella.  I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  you  see.  In  order  to 
get  the  thing  straight  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Halley,  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  the  rest  of  vou,  it  is  this :  If  you  understood  me  yesterday,  I  bought 
this  fellow— I  was  a  partner  of  Eddie  Kensella  and  he  and  I— I  thnik 
that  is  where  the  $8,700  came  in,  you  see.  I  think  he  and  I  both  put 
up  $8,700  to  start  off.  I  think  it  was  723  South  Wells  Street  m  the 
Swigert  Paper  Building  Co.  That  is  where  we  started  to  produce 
the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened?     Did  Guzik  give  you  the  $8,700? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  at  that  time  I  had  that  money  myself,  you  see. 
I  put  that  money  in  myself.  Here  is  what  happened :  I  sold  out— I 
have  to  give  you  the  history  to  bring  you  right  up  to  date  here :  I 
sold  out;  I  sold  the  National.  We  used  to  call  that  the  National 
Scratch  Sheet.  For  two  or  three  years  that  elapsed  there  I  didn't 
do  anything  and  finally  Kensella  said  to  me  that  he  had  the  Blue 
Scratch  Sheet  and  he  wasn't  doing  so  well,  so  he  said,  "Dan,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  in  as  a  partner."  He  said,  "If  you  are  feeling  better, 
if  you  want  to  go  in  business  I  will  be  glad  to  take  you  in  as  a  partner." 

So  I  said  to  him,  "If  it  doesn't  take  too  much  money  I  will  be  glad 
to  come  in  with  you." 

He  said  "I  will  figure  out  what  it  is  and  let  you  know." 

So  I  got  together  with  him  and  we  formed  a  partnership.  I  think 
I  was  a'' partner  of  Kensella  there  for  maybe  a  year  or  so,  and  then 
Farrell  came  in.     He  took  over.     He  bought  out  Kensella. 

That  is  the  story. 

Mr.  Halley.  Keep  thinking  about  that  $8,700  which  has  been 
charged  up  as  income,  and  see  if  you  can  think  of  any  $8,700  that 
you  received  from  Guzik  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  If  I  had  the  return— could  I  get  a  copy, 
from  the  Internal  Eevenue  Office,  for  1945,  if  I  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know.     You  would  have  to  ask  them  yourself. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  will  go  in  and  ask. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  may  help  you  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  may  help  to  solve  the  whole  thing.  That  is 
what  I  will  do.  When  I  leave  here  I  will  go  down  and  see  John 
Jarecki.  I  will  tell  him  the  situation  that  I  want  to  clear  up  something, 
and  will  see  if  he  will  do  it.  Then  I  can  report  to  George.  Is  that 
all  right,  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  can't  authorize  him.  It  is  up  to  him  whether  he  can 
do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  will  ask  him.  The  only  thing  he  can  say  is 
"Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  Halley.  Surely. 

Senator,  you  knew  Ragen  how  long? 

Mr.  Serritella.  About  30  years. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  first  get  to  know  him? 
Mr.  Serritella.  He  came  in  from  Cleveland.  He  was  circulation 
man  on  a  newspaper  in  Cleveland.  He  was  made  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chicago-Herald  American.  He  took  George  Hartford's  place. 
I  was  president  of  the  Newsboys  Association,  and  at  that  time  the 
Flanagan  boys — you  see  that  is  why  I  say  to  you,  you  fellows  haven't 
got  the  real  story  of  the  scratch  sheet  from  the  start,  the  Red  Scratch 
Sheet  and  Turf  Bulletin  was  the  first  scratch  sheet  that  came  to 
Chicago  and  it  came  in  1924  or  1925.  I  got  the  names  of  the  two 
fellows,  the  two  Jewish  boys  by  the  name  of  Adelman. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  they  do  ?    Go  in  with  Flanagan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  came  in  here.  You  see,  they  asked  me,  I 
was  the  president  of  the  association,  so  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Miller, 
used  to  be  a  referee,  David  Miller.  He  is  a  referee,  just  retired.  He 
refereed  all  the  big  fights  there.  The  Adelman  boys  went  to  Harry 
Miller.  He  had  a  restaurant  on  Kedzie  and  Roosevelt  Road.  He 
said  "I  have  a  scratch  sheet  and  I  want  to  put  it  on  the  newsstand." 

He  said,  "I  will  introduce  you  to  the  fellow  who  is  president  of  the 
association  and  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you  get  on  it." 

He  asked  me  if  I  would  handle  it.  I  said  I  couldn't  handle  it 
because  I  had  my  own  business.  I  gave  him  a  fellow  who  used  to  work 
with  the  Chicago  Journal.  The  Journal  went  out  of  business.  I 
recommended  him  to  a  fellow  named  Bob  Holbrook.  Bob  Holbrook 
handled  the  sheet.  Then  the  Flanagans  went  in  and  they  muscled 
themselves  in  with  the  Adelmans.  After  they  muscled  themselves 
in  as  a  partner,  50  percent,  they  kicked  them  out  altogether.  They 
broke  their  heads  and  sent  them  right  back  to  New  York.  They  took 
the  sheet.  They  said  "We  want  you,  Dan,  because  you  have  the  good 
will  of  the  newsboys.  We  want  you  in."  At  that  time  I  was  married 
in  1920.  I  have  three  grandchildren.  I  have  been  married  30  years. 
I  got  in  there  and  there  were  a  lot  of  arguments.  One  day  I  ran  into 
Annenberg.  He  said  "Why  do  you  want  to  monkey  around  with 
Flanagans?  Forget  about  them.  Don't  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Why  should  you?  You  are  married  and  have  a  couple  of 
kids.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

So  I  went  in  and  stepped  out  of  it.  I  told  them  at  the  time,  "I  am 
stepping  out  but  some  day  I  am  going  to  have  a  scratch  sheet,"  you  see. 

■\^^ien  the  time  was  ripe,  after  Thompson  was  defeated  for  mayor 
in  1930,  I  w'ent  into  the  insurance  business  there  and  I  went  into  the 
slot-machine  business.  I  didn't  make  so  good.  So  I  went  into  the 
scratch-sheet  business.     That  is  the  correct  story. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Annenberg  help  you  in  getting  in  that,  Dan? 

Mr.  Serritella.  xlnnenberg  did  all  he  could  for  me.  Here  is  what 
he  did.     I  had  his  good  will. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Ragen  with  Annenberg  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  he  was  working  for  Annenberg.  He  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  General  News  Bureau. 

INIr.  Halley,  Were  did  you  get  your  information,  say,  in  1934? 

Mr.  Serritella.  In  1934  I  got  my  information  from  Nationwide. 
At  that  time  Annenberg  bought  out  Jack  Lynch,  bought  out  General 
JNews  Bureau.     I  bought  it  from  Nationwide. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  get  it  direct  from  Annenberg  ? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  from  Nationwide.  I  paid  $500  a  week.  The 
Flanagans  paid  $500  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  came  a  little  steep ;  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  At  the  time  there  the  Flanagans  were  paying 
$350,  you  see,  so  what's-his-name  said,  "If  you  are  both  going  into 
business  I  want  $500  a  week."     So  we  both  paid  $500  a  week. 

Mr.  Garrei-t.  Did  you  really  pay  $500  or  just  mark  it  on  your  books  i 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.     I  had  checks.     I  sent  them  checks. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  get  the  $500  back  from  him  then'^ 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Kobinson  Ithink  showed  you  some  material  from 
Eagen's  statement  w  here  he  said  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  didn't  show  me  that  one.  \  ou  never  showed 
me  that.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  what  Eagen  said,  Dan. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  they  giving  you  a  special  break,  Dan? 
'  Mr.  Serritella.  I  tell  you,  I  think  that  Eagen  never  had  any  love 
for  the  Flanagans.  The  Flanagans  were  the  ones,  when  they  came 
over,  they  were  working  for  the  Tribune,  you  see,  and  they  were  always 
working  against  M.  L.  and  Eagen.  They  were  not  friendly.  Eagen 
was  never  friendly  with  the  Flanagans.  He  was  hoping  that  my  busi- 
ness would  go  on.'    He  tried  to  help  me  as  much  as  he  could  m  his  own 

way.  ,        ,  ,      , 

Mr.  H.^LEY.  Eagen  said  in  the  statement  that  they  gave  you  back 

the  $500. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  showed  them,  wlMever  it  was  there,  my  auditors, 
xiltsciiuler  &  Glasser.     That  is  away  back  in  1935. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  what  happened^  Did  they  give  you  some  of 
the  money  back?     Did  they  rebate  some  of  it  back  to  you? 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  see,  at  that  time  we  had  a  lawsuit,  and  I 
was  going  according  to  whatever  instructions  the  lawyers  and  the 
auditors  would  do  there.  At  the  time  I  owed  some  money  even  to  the 
Eacino-  Form  that  I  had  to  pay  back  because  the  lawyers  said,  "You 
have-^."  Like  I  had  ads  in  the  Eacing  Form  for  the  news.  I 
had  ads  running  in  there,  and  the  ads  amounted  to  so  much  money. 
The  Eacing  Form— there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Hasinger  who 
set  up  my  office  there  and  I  bought  some  equipment  from  the  Eacing 
Form.  I  bought  an  old  linotype  machine.  I  bought,  I  think,  some 
presses  from  him,  and  I  paid  him  back  in  check  because  I  had  to  pay 
him  back. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Look,  Dan,  the  Flanagans  never  treated  you  too 

kindly ;  did  they  ? 
Mr,  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  were  a  friend  of  Annenberg? 
Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  that  is  right. 
Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Annenberg  didn't  like  the  Flanagans  at  all;  did 

he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Annenberg  wanted  to  help  you  out  and  you  wanted 
to  go  into  the  scratch-sheet  business. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  Annenberg  wanted  to  put  the  Flanagans  out 
of  business.    I  am  not  trying  to  get  you  involved  in  any  situation  at 
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all,  but  that  is  practicall}'^  what  happened.  Anneiiberg  hated  the 
Flanagans, 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.     I  said  that. 

Mr.  IloBixsox.  And  he  wanted  them  out  of  business.  Then  the 
Flanagans  sued  Annenberg  and  they  lost  the  suit. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.    And  they  sued  me.  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  minute  you  went  in  business,  Annenberg  gave 
you  a  rate  of  $500,  and  he  jumped  the  rate  of  the  Flanagans  up. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  the  Flanagans  were  paying  $350  a  week,  and 
he  said,  "both  of  you."'  Ragen  called  us  in  and  said,  ""You  both  have 
to  pay  $500."    So  we  jumped  it  $150  each. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to  push  the  Flana- 
gans around  a  little  bit ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

iSIr.  Serritella.  The  Flanagans  muscled  everybody. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  that,  and  they  were  trying  to  pay  him  back 
for  the  job  that  he  had  done;  isn't  that  right?     It  is  so  obvious. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  thing  was,  when  I  went  in  to  ask,  Ragen  said 
to  me,  "Ask  Annenberg  to  go  along  with  you  on  the  scratch  sheet." 
At  one  time  I  tried  to  go  in  the  scratch-sheet  business  in  1925  or  '26, 
and  Crowe. was  State's  attorney  at  the  time.  I  went  up  there  and  they 
wouldn't  give  me  service.  They  said  Lynch  was  there,  and  he  said 
"I  can't  give  you  any  service  because  Crowe  won't  stand  for  it." 

Mr.  IIalley.  Senator,  how  were  Annenberg  and  Ragen  favoring 
you  over  the  other  scratch  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  knew  Annenberg.  I  always  helped  him.  He 
was  interested  in  the  Racing  Form.     He  had  90  other  magazines. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  understand  me.     I  know  they  favored  you. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  How  did  they  do  it  ?  What  did  they  do  to  give  you 
a  break  ? 

Mr.  Serritell.^.  Here  is  what  he  did  for  me :  He  had  a  fellow  set 
up  a  printing  plant  for  me  to  get  the  linotype  and  the  presses  there. 
He  said  to  me  I  could  pay  them  back  at  so  much  a  month  when  I  had 
it.  He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  the  money  end  of  it.  You  can  make 
your  own  arrangements  with  a  fellow  named  Cruse."  Cruse  was  run- 
ning the  Racing  Form  at  tlie  time.  So  we  made  an  agreement  that 
I  would  pay  him  so  much  a  month  on  the  machinery  instead  of  my 
going  out  and  borrowing  a  lot  of  money  to  go  in  business.  I  paid  the 
Racing  Form  back  for  whatever  they  put  in  there,  you  see,  whatever 
machinery  and  stuff  I  needed  to  equip  the  place  to  print  a  scratch 
sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^hat  did  they  do  so  far  as  the  $500  a  week  ?  Did  they 
credit  that  to  what  you  owed  the  Racing  Form  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  see  the  service  was  separate  from  the  Racing 
Form.  The  Racing  Form  was  wdiere  they  gave  me  machinery  and 
some  ads  in  the  Racing  Form  and  the  service  for  service,  you  see. 

Mr.  Halley.  Look,  Senator.  You  are  a  smart  man  and  you  are 
acting  as  though  you  don't  understand.  Ragen  said  in  his  statement 
that  t'hey  wanted  to  give  you  a  break  and  they  wanted  to  beat  the 
Flanagans,  so  they  made  this  very  high  price  of  $500  a  week  for  the 
service.  And  they  made  the  Flanagans  pay  it,  but  they  rebated  to 
you.     AVliat  we  are  trying  to  find  out  from  you  is  how  that  worked. 
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Mr.  Sereitella.  Here  is  what  I  know  I  did.  I  made  a  check  out 
for  $500  and  we  sent  it  to  the  Nationwide  News,  see.  Here  is  what 
I  got  to  do  now.  I  have  to  find  out — afterward  there  was  something 
there  with  the  lawyer,  Joe  Rosenberg,  and  Altschuler  &  Glasser.  I 
have  to  find  out  from  them. 

Mr.  Haley.  What  happened  ?  Did  they  work  out  a  way  to  get  the 
money  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  must  have  worked  out  something.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  could  find  that  out  for  you. 

INIr.  Hallet.  They  did  work  out  a  way  of  getting  the  money  back 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  they  did,  I  am  not  sure.  I  will  have  to 
find  it  out. 

JNIr.  Halley.  All  of  it  or  part  of  it  ? 

Mv.  Serritella.  I  want  to  find  out.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  you  that 
answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  put  that  on  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  Before  I  leave  I  will  make  a  note 
of  what  I  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  would  like  to 'do  because 
I  think  you  should  start  refreshing  your  memory  and  take  your  time 
on  this,  there  are  so  many  gaps  in  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  want  to  lie  to  you. 

Mr,  Halley.  I  won't  question  you  too  much  today.  I  would  like 
you  to  get  these  points  that  we  still  have  open  and  then  we  can  go  on 
to  the  next  point  with  you  and  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Garrett  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  George — I  can  make  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  do  think  you  ought  tO'  get  your  memory  cleared  up 
on  that  point  to  start  with. 

Mr,  Serritella.  I  would  like  to  get  the  whole  thing  over  with  so 
I  won't  take  your  time  and  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  will  take  some  time  if  we  struggle  on  each  one  of 
these  points  for  20  minutes.  It  doesn't  pay.  It  doesn't  pay  to  do  it 
that  way.  We  would  rather  you  sat  down  with  your  lawyers  and  get 
it  figured  out.  What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  get  your  memory 
straightened  out, 

Mr,  Serritella,  I  will,  I  don't  want  to  make  a  statement  unless  I 
am  sure, 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  read  Ragen's  statement,  didn't  you,  Dan  ? 

ISIr,  Serritella,  It  has  been  so  far  back, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Maybe  5  or  6  years  ago.  Ragen  died  in  1946.  I 
think  it  was  away  before  he  died  that  I  saw  his  statement. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  refresh  your  recollec- 
tion if  you  and  I  sat  clown  sometime  in  the  office  and  went  over  his 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes, 
Mr,  Robinson.  You  have  read  it  once. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  I  tried  to  check  on  that  case  I  had  with  Far- 
rell.  The  only  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the 
transcript,  to  see  what  was  in  there. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Yoli  know.  Senator,  we  liave  all  this  income-tax  in- 
formation.   The  story  is  there,  and  we  are  putting  it  together. 

Mr.  SERRrrELLA.  I  want  to  give  you  the  right  story. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  might  just  as  well  be  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  too  far  along  in  life  to  start  fussing  about 
ancient  history  and  putting  yourself  in  wrong  on  those  things. 

You  must  have  been  in  an  awful  spot  between  Ragen  ancl  Guzik 
back  in  1946. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  They  both  acted  like  a  couple,  of  kids.  I 
tried  to  get  them  to  compromise.  I  said  to  Eagen,  "Jesus,  I  am  the 
goat  in  this  here  thing,  you  are  picking  on  me,  putting  me  out  of 
business."  I  was  the  fellow  who  really  was  the  goat.  I  lost  every- 
thing I  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Ragen  know  that  you  had  Guzik  backing  yoi»  ? 
Did  he  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Here  is  what  he  knew 

Mr.  Halley.  He  must  have  suspected  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  no.  He  knew  all  the  time.  You  see,  Ragen 
knew— don't  worry.  Every  time  that  Ragen  wanted  something  he 
used  to  call  me  up  at  the  house.  I  did  a  lot  of  favors  for  Ragen.  I 
did  a  lot  of  good  for  him.  He  used  to  tell  a  lot  of  people,  anybody 
that  was  close  to  the  office,  he  would  say  "Dan  is  just  like  a  son  to  me." 
He  had  me  doing  a  lot  of  stuif  for  him.  I  straightened  a  lot  of  things 
out  with  people  that  he  didn't  know  when  they  came  to  Chicago. 
1  used  to  go  in  there  and  talk  to  them  and  get  customers  for  him.  Like 
when  the  General  News  Bureau  and  the  Nationwide  broke  up,  I  went 
over  and  got  him  a  lot  of  customers,  people  that  I  knew.  That  is  why 
he  used  me.     He  used  me  as  much  as  he  could. 

When  the  time  came,  I  said  to  him,  I  am  not  going  to  put  a  cripple 
out  of  business,  Hymie  Levin.  I  am  not  kidding  you  people.  That 
fellow,  any  day  he  would  be  dead.  The  fellow  is  cripple.  When  I 
walk  m  his  room,  a  fellow  had  to  carry  him  from  one  bed  to  another. 
I  said  to  Ragen  "I  don't  want  to  be  any  part  of  putting  a  guy  like 
that  out  of  business."  I  said  "Make  a  deal  with  him.  Make  the 
best  kincl  of  deal  you  can  with  him." 

He  said,  "You  give  me  enough  money  so  I  can  pay  my  doctors," 
Hymie  said,  "and  nurses  and  I  will  be  glad  to  sell  out  to  you." 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Hymie  want  to  sell  out  to  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  he  wanted  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  didn't  Ragen  buy  him  out? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen  didn't  want  to  buy  him  out.  Ragen  just 
wanted  him  to  turn  it  over  and  he  would  give  him  so  much  a  week, 
make  an  employee  out  of  him,  you  know.  Most  of  the  people  they 
have  bought  out,  they  bought  them  out  with  O.  P.— other  people's 
money.     They  paid  him  so  much  a  week.     They  never  paid  cash. 

Mr,  Halley.  IMiat  happened?  Ragen  was  putting  the  squeeze 
on  Hymie  Levin,  then  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  He  said  this.  He  said  to  me,  "I  have  come 
from  Washigton  and  my  lawyers"— Gallagher  was  his  lawyer  and 
he  had  this  fellow  who  is  now  Senator,  McMahon  was  his  lawyer. 
Lvery  time  he  goes  to  Washington  they  ask  him  if  he  has  any  hood- 
lums m  business  with  him,  and  he  says  no.     He  says,  "In  Chicago  we 
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don't  like  the  situation.     Levin  is  servicing  a  lot  of  customers  because 
I  think  Hymie  paid  income  tax  for  cutomers  that  he  took  care  of. 
He  paid  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  showed  it  all  ?  •  ut    i 

Mr.  Serriteixa.  He  showed  it  all,  you  see.  He  said  to  me,  it  has 
to  be  all  under  one  company.  This  will  wreck  the  whole  industry 
One  of  these  days,"  he  said,  "Edgar  Hoover  will  just  put  us  all  out  of 

business." 

Mr.  Halley.  So  Kagen  was  afraid  of  the  hoodlum  end  of  it,  is  that 

right?  .  ,  ,    ,        ,,    , 

Mr  Serritella.  He  used  Hoover.  He  said  a  story  that  really  hap- 
pened away  back,  Edgar  Hoover  had  some  information  that  Capone 
was  a  partner  in  the  General  News  Bureau.  So  Annenberg's  daughter 
was  being  married  in  New  York,  see,  and  at  the  wedding  there  |jen. 
Roy  D  King,  who  passed  away,  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  who  was  later 
attorney  for  the  Sunday  Times,  he  sent  him  to  Washington.  He  went 
in  there  and  said  Capone  doesn't  even  own  a  lead  pencil  m  the  News 
Bureau  Then  he  had  an  awful  time  to  convince  Hoover  that  Capone 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  service,  which  he  didn't.  So  he  came  back 
and  said  that  he  is  having  the  same  situation,  that  every  time  he  talked 
to  his  lawyer,  his  lawyer  says  you  have  to  get  Hymie  out  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  wVong  with  Hymie  ?  Did  he  have  a  crim- 
inal record?  .  .  .  i,  ^  t 
Mr  SERRrrELLA.  I  think  he  served  time  on  an  income  tax  charge  1 
knew"  Hymie  Levin  when  he  and  his  brother  had  an  auto  parts  place 

on  Eighteenth  and  State.  n^i    ^  •       i    ^       o 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  was  one  of  the  Capone  boys.     That  is  what  was 

wronc;  with  him.  .       ,  .         i  -i     i,     • 

Mr    Serritella.  No;  he  started  out  in  the  automobile  business. 

Thenlater  on  he  went  out  of  the  business  there. 

Mr  H4LLEY.  He  was  in  the  beer  business  with  Capone. 

Mr!  Serritella.  Yes;  and  he  served  time.     That  is  the  only  thing, 

on  income  tax.  .,,  i  •      •     ,i        o 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Hymie  also  had  Guzik  with  him  m  there  < 
Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  he  is  dead.     The  brother,  Harry,  not  Jack. 

Jack  never  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hymie. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jack  Guzik?  .  ,   ,  • 

Mr.  Serritella.  Jack  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  Greasy  Thumb  ? 
Mr.  Serriit:lla.  Harry,  the  one  that  died.  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Humphreys  was  m  that  too  wasnthej 

Mr   Serritella.  No;  Hymie  had  that  all  by  himself.     He  started 
off,  and  when  Annenberg  quit,  he  carried  on. 

Mr  Garrett.  That  was  servicing  Guzik's  books?     Wasn  t  that  the 
tie  that  came  in  ?     Certain  books  that  Guzik  had  an  interest  m  ^ 

Mr  Serritella.  Annenberg  pleaded  guilty  with  the  understanding 
that  he  go  on  with  the  business,  but  there  was  no  more  business.  1  hey 
went  aiSund  and  shut  out  all  service  all  the  way  around.  They  went 
out  of  business.  Annenberg  carried  on  at  the  time,  ^agen  promised 
Annenberg  that  he  wouldn't  go  in  the  business  oecause  he  had  a  case 
pending  on  income  tax.     So  Hymie  carried  out — - 

MrT  Garrett.  What  I  am  getting  at,  who  were  Hymie  s  customei  s  i 
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Mr.  Serritella.  Hymie  ^YOllld  take  anybody,  anybody  that  T\'anted 
service  from  him  and  wouhl  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  couple  of  hundred  bookies  around  Chicago, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  what  lie  had,  whatever  he  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Guzik  and  his  crowd  were  lining  up  the  bookies  for 
Hymie,  weren't  they  ?  They  had  a  piece  of  a  lot  of  the  books  i  It  all 
worked  like  a  chain-store  operation. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew.  You  were  selling  the  scratch  sheet  around 
town. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  knew,  I  was  interested  in  selling 
the  scratch  sheet.  We  got  away  from  the  books  during  the  time  that 
we  had  this  lawsuit.  Hr.  Halley,  we  used  to  sell  scratch  sheets  to 
bookmakei-s  after  12  o'clock,  you  see.  They  used  to  be  35  cents  in  the 
morning.  We  would  sell  them  for  a  nickel  afterward.  After  12  o'clock 
the  scratch  sheet  thing  was  gone.  So  we  used  to  sell  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State's  attorney  had  us  cut  that  out,  so  we  made  them 
all  10  cents.  We  sold  them  directly  to  the  newsstands.  We  never 
sold  them  to  the  books.  So  the-  bookmakers,  if  they  buy  them,  they 
buy  them  from  the  newsstands. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  hapjjened  when  Ragen  put  the  squeeze  on  to  get 
Hymie  out?     Hymie  wouldn't  quit? 

Mr.  Serritella,  Hymie  said  he  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  would  sell  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  would  sell  out.  He  wanted  Jim  to  give  him 
enought  so  he  could  live  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  wouldn't  Ragen  do  that?    I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  why  he  wouldn't.  Nobody  could 
con^dnce  him.  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  I  could  see  how  the  fellow  was 
acting,  you  know.  He  never  acted  the  way  he  did.  So  I  got  hold  of 
his  son.  I  knew  he  was  jumpy.  I  called  up  Junior  and  said,  "Junior, 
your  dad  is  not  acting  right,"  He  acted  the  same  way  when  he  had  a 
son  named  Matt  who  died  with  a  mastoid,  you  see.  He  went  to  the 
sanitarium  then  for  a  little  while.  So  I  said  to  him,  "Jim,  why  don't 
you  go  away  ?  I  will  go  away  with  you.  We  will  go  to  Sacred  Heart 
and  I  will  take  a  room  and  stay  with  you  if  j^ou  want  me  to.  You  will 
be  all  right  in  3  or  4  weeks  or  a  month  and  when  we  come  back  we  will 
go  to  Florida." 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  wouldn't  he  want  to  pay  Levin  ?  He  had  a  good 
business  and  wanted  Levin  out;  why  wouldn't  he  buy  him  out? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Stubborn.  I  said  to  him,  "Hymie  wants  to  sell 
out.    Go  over  and  make  a  deal  with  him  and  take  care  of  him." 

He  said  "I  am  not  going  to  give  him — if  he  wants  it,  I  will  give  him 
just  enough  to  get  by. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  Levin  start  doing?  He  started  to  sell  his 
own  service  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  first  thing  he  started  to  do  was  this :  Like  I 
said  to  you,  he  showed  me  a  Green  Scratch  Sheet  he  was  going  to 
print,  and  he  held  it  there.  He  said  "I  am  going  to  give  you — "  In 
other  words,  he  put  pressure  on  me.  He  said  "In  5  or  lO'days  from 
now,  if  Hymie  is  not  out  of  business,  I  am  going  out  ^ith  this  new 
scratch  sheet." 
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Mr  Halley.  What  did  that  mean,  would  he  also  be  selling  we 
service  at  the  same  time?  Would  he  be  cutting  around  Hymie  on  the 
wire  service?  . 

Mr.  SERRrrELLA.  Yes,  he  cut  Hymie  otl. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  cut  him  off? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  cut  him  off.  i       ,  ^.  .•_ 

Mr.  Halley.  When  he  sold  the  scratch  sheet  was  he  at  the  same  time 

going  to  sell  wire  service?  n-i     -r      • -.  ^  4-    ^    , 

M?  Serritella.  That  is  right.  You  see,  like  I  said  to  you  yesterday 
Hymie  was  one  of  his  customers,  and  Hymie  was  paying  him  $750  a 
week  for  the  service.  So  he  cut  Hymie  off'.  He  wouldn't  give  him  no 
more  service.  He  took  the  service  out  of  my  scratch  sheet  and  put  it  into 
this  new  Green  Sheet.     He  started  getting  customers  away  from  my 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  going  to  sell  him  the  wire  service  as  well  as 
the  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Hymie  would  be  out. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Sure.  I  said  to  him,  "What  do  I  have^to  do  with 
Hymie «     That  is  something  between  you  and  Hymie. 

He  said,  "Dan,  I  am  sorry.  If  Hymie  doesn't  go  out,  you  go  out 
with  him."   He  said  "No  bones  about  it."  ,  ,,      ,  ,4. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  was  getting  that  service  awfully  cheap,  wasn  t 

he'**  -D 

Mr.  Serritella.  What?     He  was  getting  it  from  Kagen.    Eagen 

made  the  rate. 

Mr  Halley.  That  was  a  very  cheap  rate,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  paid  a  lot  of  that  service  even  during  Burns  — 
You  remember  when  Burns  shut  off  the  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr    Serritella.  He  paid  the  serivce  while  nothing  was  going  on. 

Mr   Halley.  He  probably  kept  collecting  from  the  book,  too. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  At  that  time  Mexico  was  going,  and  that 
track  in  Cuba.    That  is  about  all.  , ,  ^      .         ,  j.  i.     1 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  average,  what  would  Levm  get  from  a  book, 

about  $100?  -,    ^  ^^f. 

Mr  Serritella.  No,  some  of  them  were  making  probably  $25  or  $dU. 
You  see,  this  business,  you  would  be  advised.  I  want^to  give  you  my 
honest  opinion,  and  you  can  check  if  you  want  to.  The  bookmakers 
are  quitting  every  day.  ,.^,^      ,    ,  ,1 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean,  back  in  1946  and  1947,  what  was  the  average 
rate  you  would  get  from  a  book  ?  1      x  1  ^i    ^ 

ISIr.  Serritella.  Some  books  were  paying  $25  a  week.  I  know  that. 
Even  Farrell  had  customers  that  were  paying  them  $25  a  week. 

Mr   H\LLEY.  That  was  the  lowest.    But  what  was  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  highest  probably  was  $50,  and  some  who  had 
bigger  books  probably  paid  a  little  more.  It  varied,  the  ones  who  had 
a  bigger  book.  ^    ,  .  ^^ 

m\  Halley.  So  Levin  had  a  pretty  good  thing.  He  was  paying 
$750  a  week.    He  must  have  been  taking  in  a  few  thousand  a  week. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Something,  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  know  his 
business.    I  never  asked  him  his  business. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Dan,  isn't  this  the  situation?  I  think  it  is  pretty 
much  what  Ragen  said.  You  had  H^^mie  with  an  interest  in  quite 
a  few  books ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  one  he  ever  Imd  was  with  Ryan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Hymie  also  had  the  wire  service;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Serritella.  When  Annenberg  quit,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  Ragen  was  worried  about  was  the  fellow 
having  an  interest  in  books  and  having  a  wire  service,  too.  He  thought 
that  would  bring  Hoover  in,  because  Ragen  wasn't  in  the  bookmaking 
business ;  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  wanted  Hymie  to  get  out  of  the  wire-service 
business. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Just  being  bookmaker. 

]\Xi\  Robinson.  Yes ;  that  is  right.  He  finally  decided  to  cut  Hymie 
off.  Wliat  did  he  tell  you  about  the  deal  that  he  and  Hymie  discussed  ? 
You  say  that  Hymie  only  wanted  enough  to  pay  his  doctor's  bills.  He 
was  paying  Ragen  or  Midwest  $750  a  week  for  the  service.  Ragen 
wanted  him  to  get  out  of  the  wire  service.  What  did  Hymie  wantfin 
return  for  that  or  what  did  Ragen  tell  you  about  what  Hymie  wanted 
in  return  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  to  me  at  the  time :  "I  am  trying  to  make 
a  deal  with  him  that  I  will  give  him  so  much  a  week."  He  said :  "I 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere.  I  think  he  wants  too  much, 
and  I  don't  want  to  pay  that  kind  of  money." 

Mr.  Hallet.  Even  that  wouldn't  help ;  would  it  ?  You  go  ahead, 
George. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  are  getting  pretty  close  to  what  Ragen 
talked  to  you  about.  Wasn't  that  about  the  time  that  the  deal  was 
discussed.  I  am  not  saying  they  entered  into  the  agreement  at  all,  but 
the  deal  was  discussed  that  Hymie  would  get  out  of  the  wire-service 
business  and  just  confine  himself  to  the  book  if  he  could  get  a  certain 
percentage  of  ]Midwest's  returns  from  all  the  books  that  they  were 
serving  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Serrii'ella.  Xo.  Ragen  said  the  only  way  he  could  do  it  was 
that  he  pay  him  so  much  a  week.  He  said  to  me :  "Dan,  you  remember 
a  fellow  named  Peters  that  had  a  wire  in  Connecticut?" — he  had 
TB,  you  see;  his  wife  was  with  him  and  the  doctors  gave  him  only 
about  a  year  to  live — "the  fellow  said :  'I  will  give  you  and  your  wife 
a  contract  for  so  many  years.'  The  only  thing  I  could  do  was  give 
him  a  contract  for  so  many  3'ears  at  so  much  a  week.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  could  buy  him  out." 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  Dan,  how  much  did  Hymie  want  to  get  a  week  2 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  that.  Ragen  never  discussed  that 
with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Hymie  ever  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Xo.  Hymie  never  told  me.  They  had  their  own 
huddle  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  see  how  that  would  have  solved  the  problem 
at  all,  because  Hymie  was  obviously  taking  care  of  the  books  that  the 
mob  had  here  in  Chicago.  He  was  taking  care  of  Accardo's  books 
and  all  the  books  around  town.     If  Ragen  took  over  the  wire  service 
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here  in  town  and  tried  to  stop  dealings  with  the  old  Capone  crowd, 
Ragen  woiild  have  a  fight  on  his  hands. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No.  Ragen  would  still  service  whatever  customers 
he  would  have  taken  over  that  Hymie  had.  Instead  of  paying  Hymie 
they  would  pay  the  Midwest  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  that  help  Ragen  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

Mr.  Serritella.  To  say  that  he  is  supplying  them,  and  nobody  is 
selling  news  in  Chicago  but  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  that  the  mob  boys  were  not  in  the 
wire  service. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Not  at  all;  that  he  was  handling  it  himself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  Ragen  wanted  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  he  talk  in  a  hotel  room  at  one  time  with 
Hymie  about  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  went  to  see  Hymie  a  dozen  times.  He  and 
Hymie  had  a  lot  of  huddles  together  to  straighten  the  thing  out.  He 
and  Hymie  tried  to  come  to  some  agreement.  I  went  to  Hymie  and  I 
said  "My  only  interest  here  is — I  am  in  a  position  where  he  is  using 
me  as  the  goat."  I  said:  "If  you  don't  want  some  kind  of  deal,  I  will 
be  out  of  business  too,"  which  was  the  truth. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  record,  here  is  wdiat  I  don't  get,  because  I  am  a 
New  Yorker  and  I  know  the  score  there,  but  Chicago  is  sort  of  new 
to  me :  What  was  Hymie's  set-up  that  bothered  Ragen  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  ?     What  was  the  set-up  there  with  Hymie  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Like  Robinson  said,  that  he  was  servicing  the  book- 
makers and  he  didn't  want  him  to  do  that.  He  wanted  to  handle 
everything  that  was  in  Chicago.     He  wanted  Hymie  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  theory  was  that  Hymie  was  with  the  Capone 
crowd ;  is  that  right  ? 

INIr.  Serritella.  That  was  one  thing.  Another  thing  was :  The  same 
in  New  York.  You  say  you  "know"  New  York.  You  know  Arm- 
strong doesn't  serve  books.  If  there  is  any  service,  the  Continental 
services  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  wouldn't  have  minded,  for  instance,  Midwest, 
and  so  on.  They  wouldn't  liave  minded,  apparently,  except  that 
Hoover  was  claiming  that, 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  that  Chicago  was  the  only  place  that  was 
serviced  by  two  different  ones,  like  Midwest  and  Hymie. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Hymie — well,  Harry  Guzik  wasn't  enough.  I 
don't  think  anybody  would  have  worried  so  much  about  Harry  Guzik. 
Who  else  was  in  there  with  him? 

Mr.  Serritella.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Halley.  With  Hymie  Levin. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Hymie  was  there  by  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Humphreys  must  have  been  in  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  says  that  Humphreys  is  one  of  the  fellows  wlio 
came  and  talked  to  him  and  threatened  him. 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  tell  you,  to  be  honest  with  you,  a  lot  of  book- 
makers when  they  couldn't  get  service,  Hymie  gave  it  to  him  and  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  couldn't  pay  didn't  even  pay  Hymie.     Not  because 
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[  want  to  put  any  bouquets  on  the  fellow ;  Hymie  is  well  liked.     He  is 
a  iiood-hearted  fellow. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  this  time  he  was  taking  quite  a  few  customers 
from  Midwest  because 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  had  that  agreement  with  Ragen.  When  he 
paid  the  $750  a  week,  he  and  Ragen  agreed  that  they  would  not 
take  each  other's  customers.     So  they  kept  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  think  Hymie  kept  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  he  did.     Ragen  knew  he  kept  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Cahn.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.   Halley.  Surely.     Go   ahead.     George,  this  is  Julius  Cahn. 

Mr.  Cahn.  Mr.  Serritella,  did  Ragen  talk  only  to  Hymie  in  these 
repeated  huddles  ?     Did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cahx.  Was  Hymie  really  in  charge  ? 

^Ir.  Serritela.  Hymie  was  the  fellow  that  went  out  himself  when 
Annenberg  pleaded  guilty,  and  he  gave  up— abandoned  the  news 
business ;  Hymie  was  the  one  who  brought  in  the  news. 

Mr.  Cahx.  Hymie  was  the  front  man  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Hymie  was  the  fellow  who  brought  the  news  m. 
He  brought  it  in  from  other— he  paid  a  lot  of  money  to  bring  it  in. 
He  probably  would  get  it  from  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati  or  some  place. 

Mr.  Cahn.  Did  Ragen  talk  to  anybody  else  to  pressure  Hymie? 
Did  anybody  have  power  over  Hymie?  Was  anybody  above  Hymie ^ 
Was  anybody  associated  with  Hymie  ?  You  talk  as  though  Levin  had 
the  decision  to  make,  and  no  one  else  had  the  decision  to  make  besides 
Levin. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Nobodv  but  Levin,  because  here  is  the  man  who 
built  that  business  himself.  Whatever  it  cost  him  to  bring  in  the 
service  while  everything  was  down  and  Ragen's  attorneys  recom- 
mended him  at  this  time  not  to  bring  any  service  in  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  because  there  was  something  pending  here 

Mr.  Hallet.  Look,  Senator,  doesn't  it  get  down  to  this :  I  can  have 
myself  a  business.  Suppose  it  is  a  fruit  stand.  It  is  my  business. 
I  buy  the  stuff ;  I  sell  it ;  I  take  the  lease.  I  do  the  work.  But  I  can 
get  myself  into  a  situation  where  I  have  got  myself  partners,  even 
though  it  is  still  my  business.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Levin  was  doing 
business  and  was  practically  partners  with  Murray  Humphreys,  An- 
thony Accardo,  and  Guzik?  Weren't  they  right  in  there  with  him  so 
that  he  would  have  to  have  their  approval  of  what  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  the  way  Hymie  talked,  that  was  his  busi- 
ness, and  at  one  time  I  discussed  it  with  Jack,  and  Jack  said :  "Dan, 
the  only  thing  I  could  tell  was  him  and  Ragen  to  get  together  and 
straighten  it  out." 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  says  that  on  several  occasions  you  tried  to  ar- 
range meetings  l^etween  Ragen  and  Humphreys  and  between  Ragen 
and  Accardo.     They  must  have  had  a  prominent  part  in  this  picture. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  see,  Ragen  himself  made  his  own  appoint- 
ments. I  never  knew  he  had  an  appointment  until  I  read  it  in  the 
paper.  So  he  said  to  me;  he  said  to  me  himself:  "I  have  a  telephone 
call,  and  I  met  so-and-so."  I  never  made  no  arrangements  for  him. 
He  made  his  own  arrangements. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Senator,  Hj^mie  Levin  didn't  go  out  and  shoot  Ragen. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halle.  So  we  get  right  down  to  the  nnt,  the  kernel  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  poor  guy,  I  think  they  have  to  help  him  with 
his  meals.     He  is  an  invalid. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Jake  Guzik  isn't  a  gunman;  so  he  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  someone  went  out  and  shot  Ragen. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  guy  Levin. 

Mv.  Halley.  Somebody  went  out  and  shot  Ragen.  It  wasn't  Levin 
and  it  wasn't  Guzik.  So,  there  must  have  been  some  gunman  in  the 
picture  somewhere. 

Mr.  Serritella.  If  I  knew,  I  would  go  and  collect  that  dough,  that 
$25,000  that  the  Ragen  family  has  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Give  it  a  little  thought.  You  have  been  very  helpful. 
I  think  maybe  you  ought  to  arrange  to  see  the  Senator  again  pretty 
soon,  George.     He  has  a  few  thing  he  wants  to  clarify  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  will  make  a  note  of  what  you  want.  That  is  the 
best  way — to  make  a  note.  The  first  thing  I  will  do  is  to  go  to  Jarecki 
to  try  to  get  the  1945  return;  is  that  right?  The  next  thing  you  say 
you  want  me  to  find  out  is  about  the  $500 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  think  I  need  any  note  on  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  we  want  you  to  read  the  Ragen  statement. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  have  my  phone  number,  Mr.  Robinson.  He 
can  call  me  and  we  can  sit  down  and  go  over  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliy  did  Hymie  want  the  wire  service,  Dan  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Here  is  the  thing.  Hymie  said  this  to  me.  He 
said :  "When  everybody  turned  the  thing  over,  I  brought  the  service 
in  here."  He  said:  "At  least  I  am  entitled — if  Ragen  wants  my  cus- 
tomers, I  am  entitled  to  something.  Let  him  give  me  so  much  a  week 
and  I  will  turn  over  the  service  to  him."  The  trouble  was  Ragen 
was  stubborn  and  didn't  want  to  pay.  Like  Halley  said,  he  wanted 
to  give  him  "peanuts",  you  know.  Jim  was  tight.  He  was  a  good 
guy,  but  he  was  tight. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  have  the  wire  service,  Dan,  you  can  pretty 
much  say  who  goes  in  the  bookmaking  business;  can't  you?  If  I 
have  the  wire  service  and  you  want  to  go  in  the  bookmaking  business, 
I  am  the  one  who  says  whether  you  go  in  the  bookmaking  business ; 
am  I  not? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  I  say  you  don't  have  the  wire  service,  you  can't  get 
in  the  bookmaking  business.     That  is  obvious,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  that  the  more  books  there  are,  the  more 
money  they  make. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Serritella,  What  they  want  now  is  customers.  They  want 
anybody  to  go  in  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  is  one  question.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me 
who  your  relatives  are  who  are  in  the  gambling  business,  bookmaking 
business. 
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Mr.  Serritella.  They  are  all  out.     Every  one  of  tliem  are  out. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  v.ere  their  names? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  are  all  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  don't  you  get  that  later  ?  Do  you  want  to  make 
an  appointment  now  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Tomorrow  is  Friday. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  How  about  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Monday  is  all  right.     Do  you  want  me  to  call  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.     Give  me  a  call. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  will  give  you  a  ring  and  see  how  you  are  set. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Monday  morning  early. 

INIr.  Serritella.  I  will  call  you  early  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.     We  will  sit  down  and  go  over  this. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Any  newspapermen,  I  want  you  to  know  this,  I 
don't  tell  them  nothing.     It  is  better  for  me  and  better  for  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  not  making  any  statements  at  all. 

Mr.  Serritella.  A  fellow  came  up  to  me  and  I  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  make  any  statement.     I  am  retired." 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  KELLY,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
CONTINENTAL  PRESS  SERVICE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  WALTER  E.  GALLAGHER  AND  WILLIAM  DEMPSEY,  ATTOR- 
NEYS, WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yesterday  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  the 
sale  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Kelly.  How  far  did  we  get  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  As  I  remember,  yesterday  he  was  at  the  point 
where  Junior  Ragen  and  Arthur  came  down  and  said  that  the  Ragen's 
estate  and  Junior  wanted  to  sell  out  to  somebody  and  that  they  had  to 
make  a  first  offer  of  sale  to  Eddie,  and  so  forth.  Do  you  remember 
that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  remember  now.  I  was  a  little  confused  on  wheth- 
er or  not  Junior  Ragen  had  gotten  authority  at  a  certain  date  or  not. 
I  believe  it  was  something  like  that. 

The  law  firm  of  Concannon  &  Dillon  and  Arthur — Mr.  Arthur  was 
either  a  partner  or  working  with  them,  I  don't  know  which  at  the 
time — either  called  me  or  came  to  Florida,  I  don't  know  which  of 
the  two.    When  he  got  to  Florida — I  think  I  am  repeating  myself. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead,  it  doesn't  matter.  Start  there  and  keep  go- 
ing.   It  is  easier  to  think. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  in  Florida,  and  when  he  hit  Florida  he  asked 
me  to  get  hold  of  McBride.  I  said,  "Wliat  is  the  nature  of  your  visit  ?" 
He  told  me  the  Ragens  had  decided  to  get  out  of  the  business  and  that 
according  to  the  contract  that  was  between 

]\Ir.  Dempsey.  I  think  you  covered  this  j^esterday.  You  said  the 
contract  gave  him  first  refusal.    I  think  that  was  covered  yesterday. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  contract  that  w\as  between  Junior  Ragen,  Senior 
Ragen,  and  Eddie  McBride  read  that  you  had  to  offer  the  company  or 
the  partnership  to  the  owner  or  to  one  of  the  partners  before  you  could 
sell  it  out.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you,  but  in  legal  terms  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  expressed. 
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Mr,  Gallagher.  Doii't  worry  about  that.  They  have  the  contracts 
there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  AVe  have  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  contract  is  that  you  have  to  offer  it  to  one  partner 
before  you  can  offer  it  to  anybody  but  a  partner.  That  is  right.  So 
Mr.  McBride  after  meeting  Arthur  and  myself  and  I  believe  Junior 
Ragen,  I  am  not  too  sure  of  that,  but,  Mr.  Halley,  if  you  are  interested 
and  you  want  to  check,  I  believe  you  could  check  this  at  the  hotel  for 
the  date.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  before  or  after  Junior  Ra- 
gen  was  in.  Mr.  McBride  had  sat  with  Arthur  and  myself  for  about 
an  hour,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  IMcBride  is  this  now,  Mr.  McBride,  senior  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  That  is  right,  Senior  McBride. 

]\Ir.  Halley,  And  the  lawyer,  Mr,  Arthur? 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  myself. 

Mr.  Halley,  We  had  better  use  the  mister  because  Mr.  McBride, 
senior,  is  called  Arthur  very  often,  too,  and  we  don't  want  to  have 
confusion. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  mixed,  too.  There  is  Arthur,  senior  and  junior, 
and  then  there  is  Edward  McBride. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  talk  about  Mr,  McBride,  junior,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
so  we  will  know. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  would  be  easier  to  say  Thorne, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  mention  Thorne. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thorne  is  the  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Then  Mr.  Arthur  stayed  around  for  a  day  or  so.  Mr.  McBride  told 
him  he  believed  that  family  would  be  interested,  meaning  Eddie 
McBride.  He  told  Mr.  Arthur  to  go  back  to  Chicago  and  see  the 
Ragens  and  go  to  Cleveland.  All  this  happened  down  there.  I  am 
trying  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  what  happened,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure.  Mr.  Halley,  if  you  said  to  me,  Mr.  Kelly,  what  day  was 
that,  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  day.  I  am  just  telling  you  approxi- 
matel3\    Is  that  satisfactory  for  you,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  approximately  around,  I  think,  either  February 
or  INIarch.  It  w^as  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  anyhow  that  Arthur 
was  down  there. 

McBride  had  asked  me,  he  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?"  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  a  good  business  and  I  thought  at  one  time  Senior 
Ragen  said  he  wouldn't  take  a  million  dollars  for  it.  So  he  told 
Thorne  Arthur  to  contact  the  lawyers  in  Cleveland,  who  were  Eddie 
McBride's  lawyers,  Hornbeck  &  Miller,  in  Cleveland. 

I  believe  between  20  and  30  days  went  by,  and  Arthur  showed  up  in 
Cleveland. 

I^Ir.  Halley.  Wliich  Arthur? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  Hornbeck  &  Miller.  Thorne  Arthur  showed  up  in 
Cleveland  at  the  Cleveland  lawyer's  office.  At  Cleveland  there  was  no 
deal  made  at  that  time.  I  believe  they  wanted  too  much  money  for 
the  business  or  they  couldn't  get  it  cleared  through  the  estate.  They 
didn't  know  whether  the  Ragen  estate  would  O.  K.  it.  The  Ragens 
were  selling  331^  of  the  estate's  and  33l^  of  Junior  Ragen's. 
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A  short  time  later  Thorne  Arthur  returned  to  Cleveland,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  was  m  Florida  yet  and  got  on  a  plane  and  went  to  Cleve- 
land. At  that  tnne  there  was  another  objection  of  some  kind  that 
they  couldn't  agree  on.  I  think  it  was  a  third  or  fourth  time  that 
Arthur  had  gone  to  Cleveland.  Mr.  McBride  was  present  and  mv^elf 
Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  McBride,  senior?  * 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  McBride,  senior. 

At  that  time  the  deal  was  closed  for  Eddie  McBride,  who  I  believe 
was  m  town  at  that  time.  I  believe  he  was  in  the  office  later  on. 
I  believe  he  came  m  the  office  later  on.  In  fact,  I  think  he  was  a 
student  at  Notre  Dame  at  this  time.  He  just  got  home  from  the  war 
anyhow  He  was  home  from  the  war  and  he  had  gone  back  to  school' 
I  am  telling  you  this  now  as  close  as  I  can  get  these  things  together, 
liie  deal  w^as  closed,  and  the  Continental  Press  was  owned  100  per- 
cent by  Edward  McBride.  Thorne  Arthu*.and  myself  came  back  to 
Chicago.  I  announced  m  the  office  at  that  time  that  Edward  McBride 
owned  the  business,  that  everybody  should  carry  on  the  same  as  they 
did  under  Ragen  and  everybody  agreed  that  they  would. 

After  we  went  along  for  I  tliink  about  25  days,'  20  days,  somewhere 
m  that  area,  I  went  to  Cleveland  and  talked  to  Mr.  McBride  about 
what  share  Tom  Kelly  was  entitled  to  since  Mr.  Ragen  had  been  out 
of  the  picture  and  I  was  manager  of  the  Continental  Press.  So  we  dis- 
cussed certain  things  pro  and  con.  I  don't  recall  what  we  actually 
talked  about,  but  I  was  interested  in  getting  some  money  for  my 
efforts.  So  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  :Mr.  ^IcBride,  I  believe, 
said  to  me,  '^  U  hat  do  you  think  vou  are  entitled  to  ?" 

At  that  time  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  and 
should  get  15  percent  of  the  net  of  the  business.  Mr.  McBride  told 
me  then  he  would  let  me  know  after  talking  it  over  with  Eddie  and 
the  awyers.  I  got  my  15  percent  and  then  I  discussed  a  salary 
desides  that.  Word  came  back  to  me,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
througli  the  bookkeeper  or  whether  it  was  through  my  efforts  o-oino- 
down  there,  that  I  was  getting  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  week 
and  they  thought  that  was  enough.  So  I  agreed,  and  that  is  the  way 
It  stands  today.  I  get  15  percent  of  the  net  and  I  get  $400  a  week 
When  we  were  m  Cleveland  after  Thorne  Arthur  had  made  up  the 
contracts  and  eveiything  was  signed,  he  was  talking  about  going  in 
business  for  himself,  away  from  Concannon  &  Dillon.  He  alked  me 
i±  i  thought  that  Continental  Press  would  maintain  him  as  their 
lawyer,  as  he  had  represented  the  Continental  Press  practically  since 
lie  w^as  with  Concannon  and  Dillon,  since  they  were  in  business  He 
was  immediately  hired  by  Continental  Press  as  their  lawyer  for  I 
believe,  $9,000  a  year  or  $96,000,  something  like  that 

After  I  returned  to  Chicago  I  remember  Ragen's  telling  me— in 
fact,  when  Mr.  Ragen  was  alive  he  would  send  me  over  to  Arthur's 
omce  to  talk  to  Arthur  or  Concannon  with  a  message  that  he  had 
about  certain  problems.     Arthur  was  practically  the  lawyer  who  took 

""""a^  ""  T?''-''"  ^  i"!"'"^'^  '^^  ^^^'  '^^  Continentar  Press  was  concerned. 

Mr  Halley.  Before  we  go  further  with  the  chronology,  we  o-ath- 

ered  from  Eddie  McBnde  that  all  of  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase 

them  ^""^^  ^'^"^  ^''^  ^^^^'^"^  ""'"'^  ^'^'^''^  ^^""^  ''''  ^'^^  ""^  P''^'"^  "^ 
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ATr   Kelly    That  is  correct,  because  Eddie  McBride  at  that  time 
was  e\tLi  ^n  the Xmy  or  in  school.     He  was  either  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  BULLET.  He  has  taken  the  position  that  ever  since  then  you 
hnvp  hpen  oDeratinsf  Continental  Press. 

Mr  Kelly  I  ha?e  been  operating  Continental  solely  without  any 
orders  I  have  had  suggestions  from  different  people  but  m  hiring 
and  firing  Tom  Kelly  was  the  first  and  last  woi^ds  I  done  every- 
thhi-  Nobody  tells  me  what  to  do.  I  am  the  sole  boss.  If  a  prob- 
ei?ame  up  or  something  that  I  didn't  know  about  or  didn't  have 
I^o  nnSi  ki^owledge  of  I  would  go  to  the  lawyers  -ffask  them  just 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  m  my  position.  Ihat  is  the  way  i 
would  operate. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  it  is  your  baby. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  100  percent. 

Mr  Halley.  And  has  l*?en  since  1947  ? 

Mr  Kelly.  Since  Eddie  McBride  took  it  over. 

Mr  Halley.  That  would  be  April  1,  1947. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Around  that  time.  I  guess  you  can  check  the  Conti- 
nental contract,  the  exact  date.  .       •     r^i  •  9 

Mr  Halley.  You  make  your  headquarters  m  Chicago  ? 

Mr  Kelly  I  have  an  office  over  here.  There  is  a  suite  of  offices 
over  there  at  431  South  Dearborn  on  the  sixteenth  floor.  I  am  in  arid 
out  of  there.     It  is  not  actually  an  office.     It  is  ]ust  a  place  to  get  a 

call  and  get  out.  •     r^i       i      1 9 

Mr  Halley.  Wliat  do  you  have  m  Cleveland  ? 

Mr  Kelly  All  the  books  and  all  the  records  have  been  there  m 
Cleveland,  that  is  the  office  has  been  there,  since  1939.  . 

SrHALLEY.  Is  there  a  central  point  at  which  the  information  is 
o-athered  and  out  of  which  it  is  spread? 

"Mr  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  That  would  be  for  Mr.  Hawkins 
who  had  taken  Mr.  Lloyd's  place  since  Mr.  Lloyd  died  to  give  you  a 
chart  of  exactly  which  way  it  goes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Where  is  that  central  point  ^ 

Mr  Kelly.  You  have  a  New  York  office,  where  news  would  come 
into  that  office  and  then  it  would  come  into—let  me  explain  it  this 
way  until  Mr.  Hawkins  gets  in,  Mr.  Halley  please.  Hawkins  is  the 
chief  wire  man.  The  way  the  wires  go,  which  way  they  are  set  up, 
I  don'Tknow,  because  that  is  his  job.  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  I  told  you  yes- 
terday, was  the  fellow  who  actually  ran  all  of  that  wire  business.  He 
is  the  chief  operator.  He  knows  where  the  wire  goes,  who  has  them 
and  where  they  are  located.  I  can  tell  you  this.  There  are  two  of- 
fices a  New  York  office  and  a  Chicago  office  that  the  wires  go  m  and 
out  '  The  one  in  New  York  is  at  305  Broadway,  and  the  other  one  is 
here  in  Chicago  at  908  South  Wabash.  The  Continental  Press  rents 
a  space  at  906  Wabash  where  they  have  their  wires.     Does  that  answer 

^Tr'^allTAGHEE.  Isn't  it  true,  Tom,  that  the  Morse  ^yire  from  the 
west  and  all  come  into  Chicago  and  that  is  a  relay  point  and  other 
operators  put  it  on  a  southern  wire  or  other  wires  ? 

Mr  Kelly.  Some  of  them  it  is,  but  some  wires  go  right  through  and 
o-o  right  out.  That  is  what  they  tell  me.  I  am  getting  back  to  telling 
Jou  something  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  but  that  is 
the  way  they  tell  me  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Do  we  have  or  could  you  give  us  now  a  list  of  all  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  since  you  took  over,  since  April  1,  1947. 
Mr.  Kelly.  Changes  in  which  way,  ]VIr.  Halley  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  Changes  in  two  things :  One,  distributors  for  Conti- 
nental.    Have  there  been  any  changes  in  distributors  since  April  1, 
1947?  ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  Very,  veiy  few. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  new  customers  or  lost  any  old  ones  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Since  1947,  what  month ?     The  whole  year? 
Mr.  Halley.  Since  April  1. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Let's  see  if  I  can  state  that  for  you  and  see  if  it  is 
correct.     No.  1,  they  did  have  a  distributor  in  California. 
Mr.  Keli.y.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Continental.     Up  until  McBride  took  over. 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  had  a  distributor  called  Consolidated  Pub- 
lishing. That  distributor  went  out  of  business  under  the  McBride  case 
in  the  ninth  circuit,  in  February  of  1949.  So  Continental  has  had  no 
distributor  in  California  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  Consolidated  the  same  thing  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Kussell  Brophy  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Two  different  organizations,  although  Mr.  Brophy  I 
think  had  part  of  that  company.     I  tliink  he  was  a  partner  in  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  So  that  is  one  distributor  that  is  gone  that  was  in 
existence  between  April  1,  1947,  and  the  present. 

Since  April  1, 1947,  you  have  gotten  a  new  distributor  at  Las  Vegas, 
isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  a  new  one.  We  had  a  new  distributor  there  for 
their  business  but  we  had  it  before. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  had  a  point  there,  you  had  a  distribution  point, 
you  had  a  distributor,  but  the  distributor  since  April  1,  1947  now  is 
James  Dunn.  ' 

Mr.  IvELLY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  He  wasn't  the  distributor  on  or  about  April  1, 1947. 
That  IS  what  you  want  to  know,  isn't  it.  Rudy,  where  the  chang-es  are^' 
Isn't  that  correct,  Tom?  ^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Subsequent  to  April  1,  1947,  you  took  back  as  a 
distributor  Fogarty  at  New  Orleans,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Ivelly.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  On  April  1,  1947,  when  Eddie  McBride  bought  out 
Continental  Press,  you  had  no  distributor  in  New  Orleans,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Subsequent  to  April  1, 1947,  you  gave  the  Louisiana 
area  territory  to  Fogarty,  is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Fogarty  is  the  distributor  there  now  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  he  is  the  distributor  there  now. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  And  he  wasn't  the  distributor  on  April  1, 1947 
Mr.  Kelly.  Not  when  Eddie  McBride  took  it  over ;  no,  sir. 
Mr  Gallagher.  Continental  Press  also  has  been  out  of  the  State  of 
t  lorida  since  December  22,  1948,  isn't  that  correct  ? 
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:Mr.  Keli.y.  That  is  correct.  _  .  .  ^i      tt  a^ 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  territory  now  is  territory  ot  the  Howard  s 
Sports  Daily,  of  BaUimore,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct.  .  a      -i -.   -.n^T 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Illinois  News  was  m  existence  on  April  1,  ly^i, 
wasn't  it  ?     Your  brother  owned  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  in  existence  since 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Since  the  end  of  1946.  n  ^     . 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  went  in  existence  December  of  1945  or  the  hrst  o± 
1946.     That  hasn't  been  changed. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  hasn't  been  changed. 
My.  Dempsey.  The  ownership  of  that  has  changed. 
Mr.  Kelly.  The  ownership  has  been  changed. 

Mr  Gallagher.  His  brother  got  the  ownership  at  the  end  of  45  or 
'46  wiien  he  bought  out  Bourke.  So  that  situation  hasn't  changed  as 
far  as  Illinois  News,  which  is  the  distributor  of  Continental,  it  still 
being  the  same  one.  .  -  tit      • 

Mr.  Garrett.  Hasn't  it  changed  as  far  as  the  function  ot  Illinois 
Sports  News?  Didn't  Tom  Bourke  merely  run  a  scratch  sheet  with 
incidental  telephone  information,  whereas  now  it  is  a  distributor? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  He  had  two  at  that  time.     He  had  a  scratch  sheet 
and  he  also  had  the  Illinois  News  Association  which  distributed  to 
persons  who  called  in  or  some  drops. 
Mv.  Kelly.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  has  been  cancelled  because  that  subsequently  was 
merged  with  Midwest  and  it  became  Mid-Illinois,  in  which  George 
Kelly  got  a  third  interest  in  Mid-Illinois  for  turning  over  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  clients  to  Mid-Illinois.  Subsequently  to  that.  Mid- 
west Illinois  was  split  up  and  became  Midwest,  and  then  Illinois  News 
sells  to  Midwest  and  General  News  out  of  the  State,  which  Illinois 
News  sells  to,  and  George  Kelly  and  his  two  partners,  Frestel  and 
Farrell,  who  owned  the  Midwest  Illinois  between  the  three  of  them, 
were  paid  $5,000  apiece,  $200  a  week  for  a  10-year  contract,  and  they 
sold  that  out,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Gallagher.  However,  for  the  moment,  to  keep  m  line  with 
Mr.  Halley's  request,  the  Illinois  News  itself  is  still  the  same  dis- 
tributor. The  change-over  underneath  has  been  different  but  at  that 
point  it  is  still  Illinois  News. 

Mr.  PIalley.  How  about  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Kansas  City,  in  April  of  1947,  Continental  had  no 
drop  there,  and  today  Continental  has  no  drop  and  has  not  had  a  drop. 
You  see,  before  1946  Midwest  buys,  as  I  understand,  from  General 
News  which  in  turn  buys  news  from  Illinois  News. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Up  until  about  1949,  according  to  their  records  they 

paid  Midwest.  -,  ^^. -,  ^. 

Mi:  (tallagher.  They  would  be  buying  Midwest  and  JNIidwest  then 
would  be  buying  from  Illinois  News,  but  Continental  itself  has  had 
no  drops  at  Kansas  City  since  Partnoy  cancelled  the  service  in  the  late 
summer  of  1946,  and  at  that  time  they  had  a  large  territory.  They 
had  western  Missouri  and  I  guess  Nebraska  and  a  number  of  States 
Partnoy  had  at  that  time.  When  he  ceased,  when  he  cancelled.  Con- 
tinental went  out  of  Kansas  City.     Subsequently  I  understand  that 
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first  Midwest  and  General  News  have  been  selling  there,  and  I  also 
understand  tliat  that  just  is  a  one-drop  set-up.  It  is  a  ditferent  picture 
than  they  had  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  we  go  further,  do  we  have  the  books  of  Illinois'^ 

]\lr.  KoBiNSON.  We  don't  have  possession  of  the  books.  We  have 
examined  the  books. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  They  are  available  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  May  I  cut  in  here,  Mr.  Halley?  A  while  back, 
I  thiidc  about  a  montli  ago,  my  brother  and  son  had  told  me  that  there 
wei'e  some  internal  revenue  men  or  some  investigators  over  there  after 
the  books.  I  told  them  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  if  anybody  came 
there,  to  get  their  identification,  and  if  they  are  from  the  Government,  • 
just  sit  down  with  JMr.  Kennedy,  who  is  the  bookkeeper,  Mr.  White, 
who  is  the  general  manager,  or  Mr.  O'Grady,  who  is  the  wire  chief, 
and  give  them  anj^thing  that  they  wished.  I  believe  if  Mr.  Kiley  or 
Mr.  Kobinson  would  call  over  there  now,  I  think  he  would  get  what- 
ever information  he  could  give. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  understand  we  are  getting  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Robinson^ 

]Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  situation  on  Midwest  ?  Have  we  got  their 
books  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley..  You  are  still  selling  wire  service  to  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Halley,  I  don't  think 
Midwest  was  ever  a  customer  of  Continental, 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  they  a  customer  of  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  they  are  a  customer  of  Illinois  News. 

i\Ir.  Halley.  From  whom  does  R.  &  H.  buy  its  service  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  R.  &  H.  buys  from  Illinois  News.  Illinois  News  sup- 
plies the  Midwest  news,  the  R.  &  H.,  and  the  General  News  Service. 
Those  are  the  three  that  the}^  serve. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  going  to  bump  right  up  against  a  stone  wall 
and  I  think  maybe  the  earlier  we  hit  it  the  more  time  we  will  have 
today  to  solve  it.  That  is.  Continental,  whether  properly  or  not,  has 
itself  isolated  by  being  a  company  that  sells  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

INIr.  Halley.  At  that  point  you  say  "we  don't  know  what  Illinois 
does."  We  must  get  the  books  and  the  story  on  Illinois,  Midwest, 
and  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Continental  would  have  no  control  over  any  of 
them,  but  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Robinson  and  from  Mr.  Kiley, 
they  do  have  access  to  the  Illinois  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  R.  &  H.  books,  have 
v/e? 

Mr.  Garrett.  R.  &  H.  and  Midwest. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Continental,  to  my  understanding,  would  have  no 
control  over  trying  to  get  their  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  law.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  hand  at  discussing  the  law  with  any  one.  We  had  discussions 
about  the  law  on  Continental's  books  and  as  a  practical  proposition, 
the  sensible  thing  was  what  you  did.     You  brought  them  in.     We 
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have  to  get  the  books  and  we  have  got  the  people  who  are  your  re- 
spectable, decent  customers  that  you  are  proud  to  serve. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  "We  don't  have  a  thing  about  Illinois. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  can't  even  find  the  offices  of  R.  &  H.  What  kind 
of  business  is  this  wire  service  business  anyhow?  Is  it  a  respectable 
business  or  isn't  it  ?    We  can't  find  the  offices  of  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  should  think,  Hudy,  that  you  could  find  out  from 
Illinois  News  where  they  deliver  the  news  to  R.  &  H.  That  would 
certainly  be  their  office,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  have  an  empty  office,  yes ;  an  office  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  Illinois  News  still  selling  R.  &  H.?  That  must 
be  the  place  where  they  have  the  office,  wherever  they  deliver  the  news. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  is  an  empty  office. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  the  news  comes  in  there  to  an  empty  office  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  might  find  somebody  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  going  to  talk  frankly.  I  don't  care  if  it  goes 
on  the  record  or  in  the  newspapers  or  anywhere  else.  We  have  really 
just  gotten  under  way  on  the  wire  service  part  of  this  investigation. 
We  have  to  get  that  stuff.  If  those  fellows  are  going  to  come  in  nicely, 
fine.  If  not,  in  the  final  analysis  I  am  going  to  insist  that  the  com- 
mittee hold  Continental  responsible.    They  are  your  babies. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Wait  a  second.  That  is  ridiculous.  They  are  not 
Continental's  baby.  They  are  not.  We  have  no  responsibility  over 
R.  &  H.  or  Midwest. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  just  heading  toward  a  report  in  which  the 
committee  will  say  that  by  a  series  of  perhaps  legally  strictly  correct 
contracts,  a  set-up  has  been  established  whereby  Continental  provides 
protection  to  a  lot  of  hoodlums  that  you  can't  find. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  would  have  to  take  issue  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  the  connnittee  will  go  with  that  100  percent  and 
I  think  I  can  prove  it  factually.  If  there  is  any  answer  to  it,  let  them 
come  in  and  answer  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  have  given  you  the  answer.     We  have  no  con- 
trol over  R.  &  H.  or  Midwest  at  all.     Wliat  control  have  we  over  them  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have  customers  you  shouldn't  be  dealing  with. 
We  can't  find  them.    You  shouldn't  be  selling  them  service. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  They  are  our  customers.     You  can  find  their  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  can  find  Illinois,  which  is  Mr.  Kelly's  brother.     So 

we  get  right  back  to  whether  we  can  find  Illinois'  customers.     Life  has 

§otten  past  the  point  where  very  clever  lawyers  can  take  the  United 
tates  Government  and,  by  a  series  of  corporate  walls,  push  it  around. 
This  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  will  not  be  pushed 
around,  and  I  am  talking  to  Mr.  Kelly  because  you  fellows  are  doing 
your  job  and  you  are  doing  it  right.  You  are  doing  a  fine  job  for  them. 
But  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  where  we  just  can't  sit  here.  I  can  see 
it  coming.  We  are  going  to  pussyfoot  around  all  day,  and  on  every 
important  question  it  is  something  that  Illinois  or  Midwest  or  R.  &  H. 
did,  and  we  will  have  no  progress.  Do  you  agree  with  what  I  am 
saying,  George? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  might  as  well  come  out  and  say  it.  We  are  all 
busy  people  and  have  things  to  do. 
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]VIr.  Gallagher.  We  want  to  get  at  the  meat  of  this  thing  and  answer 
3"our  queries  in  the  best  way  tliat  we  can.  Wlien  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  why  aren't  R.  &  H.  bringing  in  their  books  and  why  can't  Mr.  Kelly 
do  something  about  it,  my  understanding  from  talking  to  Mr.  Kelly 
is  that  there  is  not  a  damned  thing  he  can  clo. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  didn't  ask  if  he  can  do  something  ab  Ait  it.  I  would 
never  be  in  the  position  of  saying,  "Can  you  do  something  about  it?" 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  misunderstood  you  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  My  position  is  that  if  Mr.  Kelly  doesn't  do  something 
about  it,  I  will  simply  feel  that  the  Senate  should  conclude  that  Mr. 
Kelly  has  created  a  situation  where  he  can't  do  something  about  it. 
There  nmst  be  a  reason  for  creating  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  Please  don't  do  that  because  I  have  no  control  over  any 
of  those  other  companies. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  had  this  again  and  again  and  again.  I  sus- 
pect that  by  a  phone  call  you  can  produce  those  boys,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Halley,  if  you  would  give  me  a  thousand  dollars 
to  do  it  this  minute,  I  couldn't  do  it.  In  fact,  I  would  be  worse  than 
you.    I  wouldn't  even  know  where  to  go  to  look  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Put  it  on  the  wire,  put  it  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  say  this  to  all  you  people  :  I  don't  know  R.  &  H.  Pub- 
lishing Co.  I  don't  know  who  they  are.  If  the  good  Lord  would 
strike  me  dead  this  minute,  I  couldn't  tell  you  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  Illinois  sells  to  whom ;  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Illinois  has  got  three  customers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  They  have  got  General  News,  Midwest,  and  E-.  &  H.  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  Continental  is  also  a 
customer  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  is  a  customer  of  Illinois.  They  buy  and  sell 
news  from  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  are  four  instead  of  three. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  They  are  customers  for  different 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  Continental  sell  direct  to  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  it  sell  direct  to  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  it  sell  direct  to  General  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  it  sell  direct  to  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  it  doesn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  besides  Illinois  does  Continental  sell  direct  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  Only  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  whom  does  Illinois  sell  direct,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  does  Illinois  sell  direct  to?  To  those  three  cus- 
tomers. General  News,  jNIidwest,  and  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  the  time  has  come,  then,  that  your  brother 
should  come  in  and  sit  with  you,  and  we  should  find  out  about  Illinois 
customers.    Because,  don't  you  see,  Mr.  Kelly,  we  have  here  a  situa- 
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tioii  ^Yhich  at  the  very  least  calls  for  legislation.  A  young  lad  named 
Eddie  owns  a  corporation 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Owns  a  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Owns  a  business  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
American  life.  He  doesn't  know  what  the  devil  it  is  all  about.  He 
says  Uncle  Tom  does  it  all. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  A  lot  of  men  own  businesses  and  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  say  what  I  think.  At  this  point  arguing  isn't 
what  is  necessary.  I  am  just  trying  to  tell  you  the  way  we  are  thinking 
and  you  will  see  where  we  are  going.  So  Edward  isn't  responsible. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  cases,  the  probabilities  are  that  Uncle 
Tom  isn't  responsible,  you  are  just  an  employee.  Anyhow,  you  don't 
do  anything  but  sell  some  news  to  Illinois  Wire.  Who  is  Illinois 
Wire  ?    It  turns  out  to  be  your  brother,  anyway. 

]Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  the  whole  thing  from  E'd  McBride  down  to  the 
point  of  Illinois  Wire's  customers  is  just  a  small  little  close-knit 
group  that  is  designed  and  operates  to  take  the  responsibility  away 
from  the  man  who  owns  the  whole  works.  What  you  have  here  is 
an  almost  automatic  machine,  Mv.  Kelly,  which  I  should  think  the 
Senate  might  well  conclude,  standing  that  way,  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  especially  if  it  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that  we  can't  go  to 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  it  and  get  basic  information.  We  have 
been  trying  now  for  2  months  to  get  the  books  or  the  personnel  of 
R.  &  H.  and  Midwest.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  it.  I  think  if 
we  are  not,  then  it  becomes  quite  apparent  that  the  set-up  was  designed 
to  keep  Uncle  Sam  from  finding  out  who  R.  &  H.  and  Midwest  are. 
If  they  are  the  sort  of  boys  who  run  to  Acapulco  when  a  Senate  com- 
mittee hits  town,  then  maybe  they  shouldn't  be  in  such  an  important 
business  as  the  wire  business. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  thinking.  I  think  maybe  you  fellows  should 
do  some  thinking  about  it.  Maybe  we  can  get  together.  You  come  in 
here  and  you  have  it  decently  and  nicely,  and  you  say  you  are  in  a 
business  which  you  have  worked  hard  to  make  a  prosperous  and  a 
respectable  business.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  what  you  have  to  do 
in  order  for  it  to  stand  up  on  the  record  as  such.  Let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  Your  end  of  it  will  then  be  prosperous  and  respec- 
table and  decent. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Halley,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, I  don't  know  why  I  say  "if  it  is  possible."  The  Kelly  family 
couldn't  deliver  Midwest,  R.  &  H.,  or  any  other  books  that  are  in  this 
area  outside  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  have  a  long-term  con- 
tract with  Illinois  or  is  it  a  month-to-month  contract  or  week-to- 
week,  day-to-day?    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  There  are  no  written  contracts  with  anj^one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  Illinois  have  written  contracts'  with  its  dis- 
tributors ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Illinois  with  its  distributors?  No;  it  has  not.  I  don't 
believe  so,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  ample  evidence  of  things  going  over  the  wire 
from  your  distributors  reading  something  like  this :  ''As  of  10  o'clock 
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tomorrow  morning  if  any  further  news  service  is  given  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  Miami  Beach  ai-ea,  the  entire  State  of  Florida  will  be 
cut  off." 

That  is  one  example. 

Example  No.  2 :  ''As  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  your  service 
will  no  longer  be  supplied  by  Trans-America,  but  will  be  supplied  by 
JViidwest  Publishing  Co.'' 

I  can't  see  any  reason,  as  long  as  you  have  no  contractual  relation- 
ship with  these  people,  why  you  can't  put  on  the  wire,  such  as  you  are 
furnishing  even  today  to  them,  that  they  have  a  certain  responsibility 
to  Lncle  Sam  and  that  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  shouldn't  be 
dealing  with  people  who  don't  fulfill  their  obligations  to  Uncle  Sam. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  answer  to  that  is. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  May  I  make  a  suggestion.  Why  don't  you  say  what 
message  you  would  like  put  on  the  wire  and  then  I  think  Illinois 
would  be  willing  and  Mr.  Kelly  would  be  willing  to  put  it  on  the 
Continental  wire. 

Mr.  Halley.  Xo  ;  I  will  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  your  job. 
You  are  m  the  wire  business.  You  have  a  responsibility  to  the  public. 
I  think  you  are  almost  a  common  carrier.  If  you  are  not  a  common  car- 
rier you  are  very  close  to  it.  I  think  it  is  your  problem  to  figure  out 
how  to  handle  it.  It  is  the  only  way  I  know  that  it  can  be  handled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  committee  and  with  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  committee's  concluding  that  the  wire-distribution  business  is  a  re- 
spectable business.  No  business  can  be  respectable  where  the  people 
who  are  in  it  can't  be  found  when  you  come  and  say,  "We  would  like 
to  see  who  you  are  and  look  at  your  books." 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  add  something  to  that.  too.  You  have 
come  in  here,  as  Mr.  Halley  said,  to  make  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to 
the  committee.  As  I  have  told  both  your  counsel,  Illinois  I  presume 
professes  to  be  a  respectable  business,  but  we  have  endeavored  for  5 
weeks  to  locate  your  brother  and  your  son  in  order  to  ask.  them  ques- 
tions and  have  been  unsuccessful  in  doing  so.  They  are  both  partners 
in  the  Illinois  News. 

Mr.  Kjslly.  That  is  right,  sir.    But  you  have  got  cooperation  and 

you  have  got  the  books • 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  I  wouldn't  say  we  have  the  cooperation  that  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Cooperation  meaning,  not  getting  technical  or  any- 
thing  

Mr.  Gallagher.  Tom,  can't  you  arrange — ]Mr.  Kellv,  I  might  say, 
has  been  with  us  10  days  or  2  weeks  in  Washington  about  thi's  situa- 
ton.  There  is  so  much  about  it.  Can't  you  try  to  arrange  to  contact 
your  brother  or  your  son  and  somehow  make  some  arrangement  for 
Mr.  Callahan  or  whoever  it  is,  the  attornev,  make  some  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Robinson  so  they  can  talk  to  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  what  their  situation  is.  I  know  both  of 
them  are  on  vacation.  I  believe  that  after  I  get  through  here,  I  can 
go  out  and  have  time  enough  to  dig  them  up  or  bring  them  in  or  do  the 
best  I  can  to  get  them  in  here  to  have  you  talk  to  them.  If  Mr.  Halley 
is  not  in  town,  you,  JNIr.  Robinson.''  I  am  almost  positive  that  it 
can  be  done.  I  am  positive  that  if  there  is  anvthing  that  you  gentle- 
men want 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  will  have  to  concur  in  Ml^  Halley's  feeling  to  one 
extent  there  in  what  he  has  expressed,  that,  Tom,  certainly  as  far  as 
your  brother  and  your  son,  you  ought  to  be  ^We  o  say  to  them,^^  lou 
have  to  get  the  hell  in  here  and  sit  down  and  talk  to  Robinson. 

Mr^KELLY.  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  what  you  can  do  with  your 
relations.  I  can  telfmy  Vife,  "For  God's  sake,  do  something,"  and 
she  will  think  about  it  first  before  she  does  it. 

Mr  G  POACHER.  You  will  do  your  utmost  to  get  m  touch  with  them 
when' you  leave  here  and  try  to  arrange  for  them  to  come  m  and  see 
Mr.  Robinson,  won't  you  ?  t  ^;ii 

Mr  Kelly.  That  will  be  done  if  it  possibly  can  be  done.  I  will 
guarantee  that.  I  will  guarantee  that,  that  I  will  do  all  m  my  power 
to  o-et  both  of  them  in  here,  if  possible,  wherever  they  are  at.  it  i 
have  to  get  on  a  train  or  a  plane  and  take  Mr.  Robinson  with  me,  I  will 
do  that  If  there  is  anything  fairer  than  that  for  this  committee,  then 
I  am  wasting  my  time  here  by  trying  to  cooperate  and  doing  eyery- 
thr-  I  possTbly  can  for  you.  As  far  as  my  going  out  and  getting 
peo^rie's  books,  I  couldn't  get  them  in  a  million  years  I  don't  know 
where  they  ar;  at.  I  don't  know  the  people  I  don't  know  whether 
Ihey  have  an  office.     I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr  White.  Who  is  Eddie  McGoldrick? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  General  News  Bureau.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  some  of  the  personnel  m  these  various  dis- 
tributors?    My  guess  would  be  that  you  know   all  these  fellowls 

^  mJI'gJllagher.  Distributors?  Mr.  Kelly  would  know  all  the 
distributors,  wouldn't  you,  Tom,  Continental's  distributors? 

Mr  Kelly.  Certainly  I  know  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  everybody  in  Illinois,  naturally.  Do  you 
know  who  these  people  are  in  Midwest?  n  „^rl 

Mr  Keliy  Yes-  I  do.  I  know  that  there  is  Sylvester  Farrell  and 
James  Frestel.  I 'know  there  is  Larry  Barrett.  I  know  there  is 
another  partner  I  believe  by  the  name  of-he  is  an  ex-policeman  I 
believe'    His  name  is  Fogarty.     Before  that,  Mr.  Halley,  my  brother 

''^  Mr'  h!i1ey.  What  is  the  set-up  on  R.  &  H.?     AVho  is  in  there? 
Mr  Kelly.  If  you  took  me  up  there  and  hung  me  up  there  tor  1^ 

weeks,  I  couldn't  tell  you  who  they  are.     I  don't  know  none  of  them. 

I  never  met  any  of  them. 

(^ Discussion  off  the  record.)  ^    -,  .   ,  i      ^     ^ 

Mr  Halley   Let's  go  back  on  the  record.     I  thmk  we  understand 

each  otk^r.     We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  thing  but  it  is  something 

we  have  to  think  about  and  fast. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.)  .    v      ^      i         t?    ^  TT 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  how  R.  &  H. 


arranged  to  get  its  service  from  Illinois? 
Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  haven  t ;  not  R.  &  H. 


Mr.  IVELLl.    X-SU,  J-  liciv«:>ix  .  ,  .xw^  ^..  .^  -.-. 

Mr  HALI.EY.  What  outfit  is  that  you  have  m  mmdi 
Mr*.  Kelly.  The  Condensed  or  Condensus  Sport  News. 


It  is  Con- 


densed Sport  News,  I  believe  it  is. 
Mr  Halley.  That  is  a  publication  i 
Mr  Kelly.  That  is  a  publication. 
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Mr.   Halley.  And   tliis   publication   comes   into   Illinois   to    eet 
service. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Illinois  has  a  wire  into  their  office. 

Mr.  Hali,ey.  How  is  the  arrangement  made? 
^- ^:- Kk.llJ-  The  arrangements  were  made  by  a  fellow  coming  into 
the  Illinois  Sport  News  and  asking  for  news  for  his  publication,  which 
was  the  condensed  condensus— I  don't  know  the  name  of  it.     In  return 
I  1^'arnecl  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  was  to  $700  or  $800. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  the  fellow  who  come  in  and  who  did  he 
talk  to  ? 

Mr.  Ivelly.  I  learned  later  it  was  Phil  Katz,  who  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  believe  he  is  related  to  Levin  or — — 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was  related  to  Levin. 
Hymie  Levin;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  he  talk  to  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  talked  to  my  brother,  George— George  L 
Kelly.  * 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  was  this? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  was  quite  a  while  ago.  This  must  be— you  would 
have  the  dates,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  When  Katz  came  in  to  buy  the  service  from  George 

.^^i^'-  Garrett.  He  has  been  getting  service  from  Illinois  ever  since 
194<. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Wliat  time  in  1947  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Illinois  apparently  started  a  new  set  of  books  and 
various  changes  took  place  in  1947.    As  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Don't  their  books  reflect  when  payment  first  started 
and  was  being  made  to  Illinois  News? 

Mr.  EoBixsoN.  Would  you  say  it  was  around  October  1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  date  I  wouldn't  be  familiar  with,  if  you  told  me, 
because  I  don't  recall  just  when  it  was,  to  tell  you  the  God's  honest 
truth.    It  was  some  time  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Here  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  it  revolves  around,  and 
I  think  this  ties  right  into  what  we  are  talking  about,  that  we  have 
to  get  some  understanding  of.  The  Harmony  Service  down  in  Kansas 
City  consisted  of  Gargotta,  Lacoco,  and  a  couple  of  other  people, 
Kl^and  Spitz,  and  they  had  of  course  induced  Simon  Partnoy 

Mr.  White.  Abdicate. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  give  up  the  Continental  service  and  to  take  service 
from  Irans-American.  They  then  quite  seriously  interfered  with 
Continental's  business  throughout  the  Kansas  City  area,  I  would  say 
Kansas  area,  and  operated  for  some  time  on  wire  services  that  they 
w-ere  getting  from  Trans- American.  Then  one  fine  day  over  this  same 
Mnre  comes  just  a  notice  saying  that  "Tomorrow  morning  your  service 
will  be  provided  by  Midwest  Publishing  Co." 

Of  course  the  question  is  that  there  must  have  been  something  hap- 
pening m  Chicago  that  resulted  in  that  notice  coming  back  to  Kansas 
City. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  we  know  happened  is  that  Eddie  Spitz- 
do  you  know  Eddie  Spitz  in  Kansas  City  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  No. 
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Mr  H\LLET.  Eddie  Spitz  came  up  here  to  Chicago  and  negotiated 
himself  a  contract  direct  with  Midwest.  He  was  able  m  fact  to  nego- 
tiate a  better  deal  than  Partnoy  had  originally  from  Continental. 

A  lot  of  things  happen,  and  we  have  to  find  ont  what  happened, 
I^Ir  Kelly,  because  what  we  think  happened  may  be  even  worse  than 
what  did  happen.  I  assure  yon  that  what  we  will  properly  inter  from 
the  evidence  we  have  so  far  can't  possibly  be  any  worse  than  the  tacts 
we  will  oet  in  testimony. 

Mr.  GallaCxHER.  I  had  never  heard  of  any  such  message  as  you  say 
poing  over  Trans- American  wire. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  sworn  testimony,  and  the  Kansas  City  testi- 
mony is  now  open.     I  suggest  you  get  a  copy  and  read  it. 

Mr  Kelly    Trans- American  says  to  go  to  Midwest  lor  news  { 

Mr!  Halley.  They  just  say,  "Starting  tomorrow  morning  the  news 
that  will  be  coming  over  the  same  wire  you  are  now  getting  it  on  will 
be  provided  by  Midwest." 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that,  Mr.  Halley,  very  much. 

Mr  Gvrrett.  That  is  not  the  way  I  rememberit. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  it  go  ?     I  may  have  some  of  the  details  wrong. 

Mr*.  Garrett.  There  are  two  changes.  First,  when  Simon  Partnoy 
arrano-ed  to  sell  out,  the  new  partners  decided  to  go  with  Trans- Amer- 
ican ^Partnoy  told  Continental  by  sending  a  message  to  them  that  he 
•didn't  want  their  service  any  more.     He  told  them  to  discontinue. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  speaking  of  a  prior  period.  I  am  at  the  latter 
period  Avhen  he  went  back  to  Continental. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  latter  part,  Midwest  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
tinental saying  "starting  tomorrow  or  next  week  you  will  remit  to 
Standard  News  Service  instead  of  Midwest,"  which  took  place  some 

time  in  1949.  .    ,,  .       mi    j.  t>     i. 

Mr  White.  The  essence  of  the  whole  thing  is  this :  That  Partnoy 
was  a  Continental  distributor.  Trans- American,  without  even  setting 
up  shop  or  physically  having  a  wire  open,  literally  took  over  the  same 
mechanical  facilities  that  Partnoy  had,  and  all  that  Partnoy  knew 
was  that  he  notified  Continental  he  was  discontinuing  service,  didn  t 
want  it  any  more,  and  over  the  same  wire  the  same  news  came  m  with 
no  interruption  except  that  it  was  called  Trans- American.  That  went 
on  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  suddenly  peace  was  made  in  Chicago  or 
somewhere  and  Trans-American  ceased  to  exist  and  suddenly  it  be- 
came Midwest.  He  talked  on  the  phone  and  did  business  with  the 
same  people  he  alwavs  did  business  with. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  Trans-American  get  Continental  leased  wire 
into  Kansas  City  Avhen  Partnoy  left  ?  ^.        .         i  r^i 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  never  had  a  wire  in  Kansas  City  since  then,  i  hey 
used  the  Continental  wire. 

Mr.  White.  They  were  getting  it.  ,  i    i 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  a  specific  record  on  what  happened  there. 
We  are  all  a  little  fuzzy  at  this  point  on  the  details  because  our  minds 
are  on  Chicago.     We  will  all  read  that  and  find  out. 

The  question  before  the  house  is  what  happened  with  relation  to  the 
Kansas  City  service  when  Trans-American  went  out  of  business.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Kelly  ?  . ,      .  •     t^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  Trans-American  went  out  of  business  m  Kansas 

City? 
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Mr.  Halley.  They  went  out  of  business  all  over,  didn't  tliey  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  mean  after  Trans-American  folded  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  take  it  back.  Let's  try  it  this  way  and  let  me  ask 
a  few  questions. 

For  a  period  of  some  months  before  Mr.  Ragen  was  shot,  he  was 
quite  worried  about  competition  from  another  wire  service. 

jNIr.  IvELLY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  situation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  like  there  was  another  service  that  was  started 
up  by  the  name  of  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  that  had  the  R.  &  H.  people  had  some  dispute 
with  Mr,  Eagen? 

Mr.  Kelly.  ^Ir.  Halley,  the  R.  &  H.,  I  knew  nothing  and  never 
even  heard  their  name  up  until  about  6  or  8  months  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  Hymie  Levin  been  having  a  rather  lengthy  and 
bitter  dispute  with  Mr.  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think,  if  you  will  go  back,  you  will  find  Hymie  Levin 
was  indicted  in  1940  in  the  news  business.  He  was  selling  news  around 
Chicago  here.  He  was  in  the  news  business  around  1940,  1941,  and 
through  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Where  was  he  getting  his  news  then,  Mr.  Kelly? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  Hvmie  Levin  was  getting  his  news  wherever  he  could 
at  that  tmie. 

jMr.  Gallagher.  He  was  not  getting  it  from  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Hymie  Levin  never  got  the  news  from  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  Illinois  Sports  News  getting  its  service 
at  that  time  ? 

Mv.  IvELLY.  I  don't  think  they  were  in  business  at  that  time.  They 
may  have  been.    I  am  answering  something  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  a  thing  called  the  Blue  Sheet,  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  had  a  Blue  Scratch  Sheet.  I  believe  they  got  their 
news  from  Trans-Radio. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  got  it  from  Trans-Radio. 

ISIr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Trans-Radio  or  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-Radio  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  Trans-Radio  getting  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-Radio  Press  I  think  at  that  time  were  gathering 
some  of  their  own  news  and  they  bought  some  from  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  Mr.  Ragen  decided  to  start  the  Green  Scratch 
Sheet. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Ragen  had  Mr.  Toulis  contact  Tom  Bourke,  and 
everybody  who  was  around  Chicago  that  Mr.  Ragen  had  anything  to  do 
with  was  helping  ^Ir.  Bourke  distribute  that  scratch  sheet  or  do  some- 
thing to  help  that  scratch  sheet  succeed. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Green  Scratch  Sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Illinois  Sports  News. 

JNIr.  Dempsey.  That  is  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  it ;  yes,  sir :  that  is  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  Illinois  Sports  News  with  the  Green  Scratch 
Sheet  was  also  selling  wire  service  to  the  books,  weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Illinois  News  Association,  Tom? 
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M.  Kelly.  I  am  not  too  sure  about  how  much.  I  would  say  "Yes" 
and  be  pretty  close  to  it.  You  are  asking  me  something  that  was  under 
Ragen,  that  I  am  not  too  familiar  with,  because,  Mr.  Halley,  Mr.  Ragen 
was  a  fellow  who  would  get  four  fellows  in  a  room  here  and  if  you 
were  his  son,  he  would  tell  you  to  step  outside.  He  was  that  close. 
That  is  the  kind  of  fellow  he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  a  pretty  smart  fellow,  though,  and  you  knew 
what  was  going  on.  Let's  see  what  you  know,  and  what  you  don't 
know,  just  say  you  don't  know.  , 

In  any  event,  Illinois  at  that  point  was  fightmg  Hymie  Levin  for 
customers  on  the  wire  service  and  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet  was  fighting 
the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  on  the  newsstands;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  As  I  understand  it,  wasn't  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet 
down  under  a  court  order  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  You  are  right.  Maybe  I  can  clear  that 
up  for  you.  The  Blue  "Sheet  was  out  of  business  when  the  Green 
Scratch  Sheet  was  actually  born.  It  wasn't  out  of  business  but  it  was 
going  out  of  business  through  the  court  order  or  they  were  having 
trouble. 

Mr.  Halley.  Farrell  w-as  suing  them;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Farrell  is  a  good  friend  of  yours,  isn  t  he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  know  Farrell  working  on  the  newspapers  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  is  now  one  of  your  distributors  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  Continental;  no,  sir.  He  is  a  distributor  of  the 
Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  Farrell  sued  on  the  theory  that  Jack  Guzik  was  an 
undisclosed  partner  of  the  Blue  Scratch  Slieet;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  how  the  suit  was  filed,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  that  the  issue  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  issue  was,  I  think,  that  Serritella  had  some 
undisclosed  partner. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  Namely,  Jack  Guzik. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  Imow. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  other  people  who  were  hoodlums. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  generally  correct ;  isn't  it,  Tom ;  it  was  the 
belief  that  Serritella  had  some  undisclosed  partners? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  remember  how  the  thing  was  drawn  up,  but  it 
was  more  on  the  order  of  what  you  said,  that  Farrell  wanted^  to  find 
out  who  his  partners  were.  I  think  that  is  what  he  wanted  to  find  out. 
I  think  that  is  what  the  suit  was  filed  for. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  suit  was  to  dissolve  the  partnership,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  records  are  available. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  records  are  available,  Mr.  Halley.  If  you  don  t 
have  it  I  can  probably  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  a  lot  of  bitterness  in  this  competitive  strug- 
gle at  that  point,  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  there  was,  between  Mr.  Ragen  and  whoever 
he  was  fighting  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  fighting,  first,  Hymie  Levin;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  that  Mr.'  Ragen  was  having  trouble  with  Hymie 
Levin  for  quite  a  while  with  the  news  in  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Kagen  was  objecting  because  he  said  that  Hymie  Levin 
had  the  old  Capone  mob  with  him  and  the  FBI  would  not  stand  for 
it.     Isn't  that  right?  ^  i     ,.  , 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  way  the  papers  stated  it,  but  I  don  t  know. 
Mr.  Ragen  never  came  out  frankly  and  told  any  of  us  who  he  was 
actually 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  the  FBI  files  show  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Getting  back  to  that,  Mr.  Halley,  is  this :  That  Mr. 
Ragen  would  take  the  FBI  in  the  room  with  him  and  they  would  be 
in  there  for  mavbe  2  hours,  and  then  they  would  go  out.  Mr.  Ragen 
part  time  would  go  with  them.  That  was  the  last  6  months  of  Mr. 
Ra gen's  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  whole  thing  was  that  he  claimed  Hymie  Levin 
had  the  mob  with  him  in  his  wire  service. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  never  told  me  that,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  part  of  that  thing,  the  suit  was  filed  to  show  that 
the  mob  was  even  in  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  way  the  suit  was  filed. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  there  were  two  parallel  fights,  one  on  the  wire  serv- 
ice and  one  on  the  scratch  sheets. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  see  Kelly's  difficulty,  I  think,  Rudy,  is  not 
reluctance  to  testify,  as  I  am  sure  you  realize.  The  thing  is,  Ragen 
himself  wasn't  telling  this.    He  read  this ;  he  heard  this. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  getting  there.  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Kelly's  statement. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Ragen  was  a  close-mouthed  guy  and  at  other  times 
he  was  a  loud-mouthed  guy. 

Mr.  ILvLLEY.  I  think  as  soon  as  ^Mr.  Kelly  realizes  what  we  are 
interested  in,  his  mental  processes  as  well  as  what  we  could  prove  in 
a  courtroom,  we  will  have  no  problem.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
interested  in  and  what  we  are  entitled  to  know  is  what  is  going  on  in 
your  head  as  well  as  what  you  could  say  you  saw  somebody  do. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  been  turning  my  head  over  for  the  last  month, 
probably,  trying  to  remember  outstanding  things  that  happened  that 
1  could  come  in  to  the  committee  and  testify  to.  No  lies,  to  tell  the 
God's  honest  truth,  to  go  home  and  sleep  with  my  kids  and  feel  happy, 
that  I  wouldn't  be  called  back  to  the  committee  the  following  day 
and  told,  "Now,  Mr.  Kelly,  you  made  this  statement.  Is  that  true 
or  not?" 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  another  problem,  frankly.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem that  you  also  want  to  stay  alive. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  want  to  do  very  much.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  I  should  stop  living. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  not  a  thing  you  can  half  eat.  It  is  like  jumping 
into  the  lake.  You  can't  jump  halfway  in.  Some  way  there  has  to 
be  found  a  way  that  you  can  help  us  help  you,  really.     I  think  we 

do  better  when  we  talk  about 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  record. 

What  can  you  tell  us  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Ragen  murder? 
I  believe  when  we  were  last  talking  you  discussed  the  competition 
between  the  Blue  and  the  Green  sheets  and  the  competition  between 
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the  wire  services,  the  Illinois  and  the  E.  &  H.,  is  that  right,  or  is  it 
the  Midwest  and  the  K.  &  H.  at  that  time  ?  .     ^      .   , 

I^Ir  Kei.ly  The  competition  was  between  Hymie  Levin  s  service 
and  tiie  Midwest  at  that  time,  I  believe,  and  the  Illinois  Sport  News. 

Mr.  Hallf.y.  AVho  was  going  out  actively  soliciting  business'  tor 
Midwest  and  Illinois  Sport  News  for  Ragen  ? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  Everybodv  who  was  employed  there.  Whenever  you 
get  a  list  of  the  employees,  you  have  them.  Everybody  around  there, 
Frestel  and  Farrell. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Kelly?  ^  .^  Ti. 

Mr.  Kelly.  George  Kelly  worked  for  the  Illinois  Sport  News.  It 
could  have  been  George  working  for  the  Illinois  Sport  News  at  that 
time.     He  could  have  been  soliciting.  ,      . 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  it  be  anybody  working  with  Illinois  Sport 
News  or  Midwest? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  H alley.  Were  your  people  having  trouble  with  meeting  any 
violence  as  they  were  going  around  trying  to  solicit  these  books? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  they  weren't.  In  fact  the  only  time  anybody  went 
out  was  when  they  lost  a  customer,  and  then  they  would  go  out  and 
try  to  get  the  customer  back.    They  didn't  move  very  many  customers 

in  Chicago.  o    -n»-  i 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  Hymie  Levin  getting  his  news?  Uid  you 
ever  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  that  around  December  or  November  Hymie 
Levin  was  buying  his  news  from  Midwest. 

Mr.  Halley.  December  or  November  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  1945,  I  believe.  That  would  be  right.  Ragen  had 
ordered  Farrell— wait  a  minute.  Ragen  was  putting  pressure  on  Far- 
rell for  more  money  for  Continental  Press,  not  pressure,  but  telling 
him  he  would  have  to  get  more  money  into  Continenal  Press.  Mr. 
Halley,  I  don't  know  whether  Midwest— no,  wait  a  minute.  I  am 
right.  Farrell  had  a  scratch  sheet  called  the  Daily  Sport  News.  He 
always  was  a  customer  of  the  Continental  Press  service.  Ragen  was 
telling  Farrell  that  he  should  get  more  money  for  his  service  so  he 
could  in  turn  pay  more  money  for  his  service  to  Continental  Press. 
In  return,  Farrell  tried  to  get  more  money  from  his  customers.  I 
believe  one  of  his  customers  at  that  time  was  Hymie  Levin.  Farrell 
was  complaining  that  Hymie  Levin  had  been  in  the  news  business 
around  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  most  of  the  stops  in 
Chicago  or  the  majority  of  the  stops.  Farrell  was  trying  to  take  some 
of  Hymie's  customers  and  Hymie  was  trying  to  take  some  of  Farrell's 
customers.  I  believe  Farrell  had  told  Ragen  or  Ragen  had  told  Far- 
rell— I  am  not  sure  which  it  was — that  if  Hymie  didn't  stop  trying 
to  take  Farrell's  customers  that  Farrell  better  have  an  understanding 
and  cut  him  off,  and  which  later  was  done.  That  was  around  1945 
or  the  early  part  of  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  exactly  cut  off  whom  ? 

Mr.  Kjelly.  I  believe  the  Midwest  cut  off  Hymie  Levin. 

Mr.  Halley.  Under  what  name  was  Hymie  Levin  operating  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  was  just  plain  service  to 
Hymie  Levin.    I  think  that  is  the  way  the  service  went  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Robinson,  do  yon  know  whether  the  R.  &  H.  was  in  bnsiness 
nt  that  time,  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  might  have  been  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  anA'  event  Hymie  Levin  did  use  that  trade  name, 
R.  &  H.,  didn't  he  ?    You  probably  know  that,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  honestly  can't  answer  that,  Rudy.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  used  that  as  a  trade  mime  or  not.  Isn't  it  the  common 
belief  that  R.  &  H.  stands  for  ''Ray  and  Hymie"? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  what  the  newspapers  say. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hay  Jones. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ray  Jones  and  Hymie  Levin,  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  connected. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  must  have  been  in  that  name  at  that  time  because 
that  is  the  way  Ragen  referred  to  them. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  At  the  beginning  of  1916  Hymie  Levin  was  getting 
service  from  Midwest.  Whether  under  that  name  or  Hymie  Levin 
you  don't  recollect,  but  he  was  getting  service  from  Midwest,  is  that 
right? 

i\lr.  IvELLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  wonder  if  I  might  interject  one  question.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Hymie  Levin  saying  he  was  going  to  cut  his  payments 
from  $500  a  week  down  to  $75  a  week  before  this  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  were  so  many  rumors  around  at  that  time.  No- 
body has  ever  told  me  that.  Is  that  the  answer?  Mr.  Halley  and  the 
rest  of  you  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you,  there  were  so  many  damned 
rumors  around  at  that  time  about  what  was  going  on,  you  would  have 
to  have  a  mind  as  big  as  this  room  to  try  to  remember  them  all  and  tell 
you  the  story,  because  Mr.  Ragen  was  very,  very  close-mouthed,  very, 
very  close-mouthed.  He  would  tell  you  only  what  he  wanted  you  to 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  after  the  wire  service  was  cut  off,  Hyman  Levin 
began  first,  according  to  you  people,  stealing  it  by  wire  tapping,  didn't 
he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  got  service  some  place,  wherever  they  got  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  call  in  the  FBI  and  claim  that  they  were 
tapping  your  wires  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  FBI  was  around  there.  I  believe  Mr.  Ragen  done 
that.    I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  they  were  around  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  Ragen  was  com- 
plaining that  they  were  violating  the  FCC  Act  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  There  was  some  story  around  that  Ragen 
was  going  to  send  somebody  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  news  that 
was  going  over  interstate  wires.    That  is  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  after  a  while  they  developed  some  way  of  col- 
lecting their  own  news,  too,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  later  on  after  they  started  taking  personnel 
and  operators  and  other  people  working  for  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  First  Hymie  Levin 

Mr.  Kelly.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  I  think  we 
are  going  too  fast.    So  you  will  understand,  Hymie  Levin  never  done 
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this.    You  are  talking  about  taking  Continental's  personnel.    That 

" Mr^mtxt^'That-is  j ast  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  to  get  the  transi- 
tion fi^m  Hymie  Levin  to  Trans-American      It  al    started  when 
Kagen  cut  the  wire  service  off  from  Levin  or  ordered  it  cut  off. 
Mr  Kelly.  That  is  right.  ^     /r  t      • 

Mr.  Halley.  I  take  it  Ragen  ordered  Midwest  to  cut  oft  Levin. 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Probably  advised  him. 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Well,  advised  him.  .      ,    ,  -d  ...i 

Mr'  Kelly.  So  you  can  understand  the  situation  between  Ragen  and 
Fai'rell  Farrell's  Wife  was  raised  by,  I  believe,  Tom  Bourkes  mother. 
That  is  the  felloe  who  went  in  the  Green  Scratch  business  origmally^ 
Ted  BourkerTom  Bourke's  brother,  had  got  Sylvester  Fa rrell  he  job 
with  Mr  Ragen.  So  Mr.  Ragen  and  the  Farrells  and  the  Bourkes  are 
Si  very'Ve^ friendly.  In  fact,  the  friendship  was  so  close  you  would 
fViink  thev  were  all  related  to  one  another. 

Mr  GaLett  Didn't  the  payments  from  a  subdistributor  like  Mid- 
west ^ary  from  week  to  week  according  to  how  much  money  Continen- 
tal wanted  to  take  out  of  Midwest  ?  ^^inute 
Mr  Kelly.  No,  that  is  not  so.  No.  that  is  not  so.  ^^  ait  a  minute, 
excus'e  me.  You  are  asking  me  something  that  I  couldn't  answer  be- 
cause Ragen  was  the  boss  at^that  time  and  I  couldn't  l--f  Y  ^^- 

Mr  Garrett.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  sir,  during  1949  didnt  cei- 
tain  o'f  these  subdistributors  pay  you  an  amount  that  varied  from  week 
to  week,  depending  on  how  their  business  was  going  i 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Distributor,  you  mean  ^  ,•^,+,1 

Mr  Garrett.  Distributors,  subscribers  directly  from  Contmeiital. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  some  of  the  distributors  who  buy  from  Conti- 
nental send  in  a  varied  amount?  w  i.      T^i^^.r  tr^r  to 
Mr  Kelly.  It  has  varied  at  times  from  week  to  Aveek.     1  hey  try  to 
standardize  it  over  a  time,  but  it  would  fall  up  and  down  m  some  of 
them.     In  some  of  them  there  woukl  be  no  rise  or  tall. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  I  might  state  this  on  tb%re«)rd  to  cany 
throush  with  Mr.  Halley's  rationale,  that  Levin  was  cut  off  by  Midwest 
and  at  about  that  time  or  shortly  thereafter  a  new  agency  came  into 
existence  called  Trans- American,  IS  that  correcU  ,..  ,i^^  u 

I^Ir.  Halley.  Even  you  are  jumping  a  little  too  fast.     Let  s  slow  it 
down  now  and  get  the  second  hand  working  as  well  as  the  minute  hand 
Mr  Kelly.  I  believe  you  are  right  on  part  of  it  Mr  Gallagher,  but 
some  of  it  you  are  not.     Trans- American  actually  didn't  get  going  f u  1 
blast  until  they  started  to  take  the  customers   from   Continental. 
Hymie  Levin  never  did  go  out  of  business  after  Ragen  cut  him  off. 
Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.    He  got  wire  service  somewhere. 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  , 

Mr  H4LLEY.  Ragen  thought  he  was  tapping  a  wire  to  get  it. 
Mr  Kelly.  Ragen,  I  believe,  made  a  statement  either  to  the  news- 
papers or  to  the  FBI  or  somebody  at  that  time  that  that  is  what  was 

^^M?  Halley.  Then  war  is  on  between  Ragen  and  Levin  and  whoever 
is  behind  Levin.  Levin's  first  objective  was  simply  to  get  his  own  wire 
service,  isn't  that  right,  to  stay  alive? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  true ;  yes,  sir.  You  are  right  in  that.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Then  as  long  as  he  is  fighting  Ragen  he  figures  he 
might  as  well  do  a  good  job,  he  goes  to  trying  to  take  your  customers 
away  too. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  it  went  further  than  that,  Mr.  Halley.  I  think 
Mr.  Robinson  can  check  on  this  to  verify  what  I  am  talking  about. 
It  may  be  possible  and  you  may  clear  that  up.  Ragen  stopped  Levin 
from  getting  facilities  that  he  needed  to  carry  on  his  business,  either 
in  the  telephone  company  or  in  Western  Union.  When  I  say  stopped 
him,  I  used  to  call  those  people  and  send  FBI  agents  over  and  every- 
body else  to  discourage  these  people  from  giving  them  service. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  You  mean  the  telephone  and  telegraph  company  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Their  facilities ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  at  tlie  same  time  thev  were  getting  service  and 
they  were  not  only  supplying  their  own  bookies,  but  they  were  going 
out  trying  to  get  new  customers, 
JNIr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  paying  nobody  for  the  service ;  is  that  correct « 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 
^  Mr.  Halley.  But  nobody,  you  mean  they  just  weren't  paying  any 
Continental  people? 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Any  Continental. 
ISIr.  I^LLY.  Continental  or  its  distributors. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  Some  place  along  there  out  of  that 
little  operation  of  R.  &  H.  Trans- American  blossomed  forth.  Just 
what  happened  ?    How  did  that  occur  ? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  Trans-American  was  set  up  somewhere  along  the  line, 
and  the  first  time  that  Trans-American  hurt  Continental  was  when 
Simon  Partnoy  sent  the  letter  in  that  he  was  discontinuing  the  service. 
That  is  tlie  first  time  Trans- American  hurt  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  know  that  was  Trans-American  and  not 
R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  I  believe  that  the  wire  chief,  Walter  Lloyd,  came  in  and 
told  us  that  Trans-American  had  got  Morse  wires  throughout  the 
country  wherever  they  wanted  them. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  the  same  wire  chief  you  still  have? 
Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  the  other  one,  Walter  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  around  ? 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Lloyd  died  this  summer. 

Mr,  Kelly.  This  fellow  we  have  now  is  the  same  fellow  who  was 
the  assistant  to  Walter  Lloyd,  you  understand,    Hawkins  is  his  name. 
After  Mr,  Robinson  meets  him,  he  will  agree  he  is  capable. 
Mr,  Dempsey.  How  long  has  he  been  with  you  ? 
Mr,  Kelly.  Ever  since  it  was  started. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  the  cut-off  of  the  wire  service  to  Hymie  Levin, 
what  was  Pat  Burns  doing?  What  was  his  business?  Who  was  he? 
JNIr.  Kelly.  Pat  Burns  worked  for  Mr.  Raaen  on  the  Examiner 
from  1922.  I  believe  he  went  to  work,  until  Mr.^Ragen  left  over  there 
in  1927.  He  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Ragen  on  the  General  News  Bureau 
the  Nationwide  News  Bureau,  and  worked  for  him,  I  believe,  on  Con- 
tinental Press. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Until  when? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Until  around  the  time  that  Trans-American  was  getting 
started. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Burns*  job  on  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  gathering  the  news  at  race  tracks. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  he  organized  it  or  he  actually  picked  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  He  had  a  track  crew  of  about  five  reporters  to  go 
out  and  get  the  news  and  phone  it  in  to  the  office,  the  closest  Conti- 
nental Press  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  doing  that  even  up  to  the  moment  that  the 
wire  service  was  cut  oflf  on  Hymie  Levin,  or  approximately. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  Avas  probably  on  the  payroll  after  Levin  was  cut  off. 

Mr.  H.\LLEY.  What  was  his  salary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  Mr.  Halley,  you  probably  can  check  the  records 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  and  you  will  find  he  was  a  high- 
pricecl  man  then.  He  always  got  better  than  $200  to  $250  a  week. 
Around  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  what  he  was  getting  in  1946,  some  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  or  $300  a  week? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  I  woidd  say  he  Wouldn't  work  for  less. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  getting  about  the  same  amount  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No ;  I  was  getting  about  $400. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  point?  What  were  you 
doing  at  that  point  ?    What  was  your  function  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  tell  you  the  God's  honest  truth,  I  did  everything 
that  was  possible.    Anything  Mr.  Ragen  told  me  to  do,  I  done. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  an  embarrassing  question. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  serious  one.  Did  anybody  try  to  take  you  away 
from  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  nobody  ever  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  ever  approached  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  do  you  think  they  picked  Burns? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  I  was  going  into  a  news  business — I  tell  you  one 
thing.  I  had  better  continue  with  my  story.  If  I  was  going  in  the 
news  business  tomorrow  in  competition  with  McBride,  the  first  man 
I  would  pick  would  be  the  wire  chief.  That  would  be  first  man.  I 
wouldn't  pick  any  individual  like  Pat  Burns,  but  the  wire  chief  is  the 
fellow  who  knows  the  communications.  He  knows  where  the  wires  go, 
then  I  would  build  from  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Maybe  they  were  more  concerned  with  getting  the  fel- 
low^ who  knew  how  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Isn't  he  one  of  the  best  in  the  business  in  getting 
the  news  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pat  Burns  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  business  taking 
news  out  of  a  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  back  working  for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  he  hasn't  worked  for  Continental  since  1945. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  took  him  back  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  works  for  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  on  the  Illinois  News  payroll ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Gallagher.  Getting  the  news  out  of  the  tracks? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Getting  news  out  of  tracks ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  he  come  back  to  work  for  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  went  to  work — come  back  ?  He  never  was  off 
Illinois  News  payroll.     You  say  when  did  he  come  back  ? 

j\Ir.  Halley.  When  did  he  come  on  Illinois  payroll. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  came  on  Illinois  payroll  I  believe  maybe  a  month  or 
2  months — maybe  within  a  month  or  2  months  I  believe  after  Trans- 
American  disbanded  and  gave  up. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Do  you  have  the  date  on  it,  George  ? 

Mr.  Robinson,  He  was  on  probation,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  wrong  on  that,  Mr.  Halley.  Ex- 
cuse me.     I  believe  he  was  in  the  workhouse  or  something,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  in  the  workhouse  or  something  at  that  time. 
He  didn't  come  on  to  Illinois  News  until — how  much  time  did  he  do, 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  he  got  a  year  and  I  don't  think  he  served 
the  wliole  term.  After  he  came  out  of  the  workhouse  do  you  recall 
whether  or  not  he  then  went  to  Illinois  News? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  say  for  sure  because  I  don't  know  the 
date  he  went 

Mv.  Robinson.  Would  it  be  around  June  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  June  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  record  will  show  it  one  way  or  the  other, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  that. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  that  time  about  taking 
back  the  traitors? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  about  that  at  the 
time  between  myself  and  ]Mr.  Arthur,  Thorne  Arthur,  the  lawj^er.  He 
did  not  want  back  anybody  who  had  left  Continental  Press,  Before 
Mr,  Ragen  died  he  had  organized  or  had  got  some  young  war  vets  to 
be  broke  in  as  trackmen,  to  take  the  place  of  Burns  and  other  people 
who  left.  When  Trans- American  gave  up  and  went  out  of  business — 
if  you  get  the  day  that  they  went  out  of  business,  you  will  find  a 
picture  of  Ralph  O'Hara,  I  believe,  on  the  front  page  with  his  books, 
and  he  said  some  damned  things  about  having  no  money  or  being  out 
of  money  for  some  darned  thing  like  that,  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
newspaper  article  read  at  that  time. 

Getting  back  to  talking  about  hiring  the  people  who  had  left  Con- 
tinental Press,  Arthur  did  not  want  him  back.  He  argued  with  me 
about  wanting  him  back.  I  asked  the  wire  chief,  Mr.  Lloyd  at  that 
time,  if  he  wanted  them  back.  Mr.  Lloyd  told  me  that  he  wouldn't 
take  nobody  back  that  he  didn't  actually  need,  that  some  of  the  people 
that  he  hired  couldn't  make  the  grade  because  a  Morse  wire  has  to  take 
a  certain  type  of  man,  and  the  men  who  left  Continental  Press  were 
the  type  that  he  needed.  The  Continental  Press  got  a  very  tough 
break  when  Mr.  Lloyd  died,  because  if  he  was  here  to  tell  you  the  story, 
you  gentlemen  would  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  what  happened?  Finally  you  agreed;  you  pre- 
vailed over  Arthur  and  took  back  Pat  Burns,  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  that  is  wrong;.  Some  of  the  operators  were 
taken  back.  First,  Mr.  Lloyd  had  each  one  of  these  fellows  who  asked 
for  jobs  write  in  to  him  at  the  office.  He  kept  these  letters  on  file  in 
the  office  of  everybody  who  wrote  in  that  wanted  a  job.  Some  of  these 
fellows  he  took  back  and  other  he  rejected  and  wouldn't  have  them. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Were  those  letters  kept  in  a  Continental  file  in 
Cleveland  or  do  you  have  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Walter  Lloyd  kept  them  himself  here. 

Mr,  Halley.  Will  you  try  to  find  those  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  the  letters  if  I  can.  If  I  can 
find  the  letters  or  get  hold  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  ask  her  if  she  has  these 
letters,  I  would  like  to  present  them  to  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anyway,  the  reason  was  that  these  fellows  were 
needed. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  fellows  who  left  Continental  Press  had  probably 
been  with  Continental  Press  since  they  were  born. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  Lloyd  work  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Arthur  was  Continental's  lawyer? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Kagen's  lawyer  and  Continental's  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  Illinois'  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  all  you  fellows  sat  down  and  had  a  conference 
about  who  Illinois  should  hire? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Illinois  hired  Pat  Burns. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  they  didn't  come  into  this  picture  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Illinois  finally  hire  him  and  not  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Wait  until  I  get  to  the  story.  You  are  a  little  ahead  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  O.  K. 

Mr.  Kelly.  So  finally  the  operators  that  left  Continental  were  put 
back  to  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  we  get  the  names  of  those,  if  he  remembers 
them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  operators  that  were  put  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  the  names  of  tlie  operators  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  have  to  check  and  find  out  who  left  and  who 
was  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  supply  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  find  out  from  Hawkins  who  they  are.  In  fact, 
if  you  will  make  a  note  of  it,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  believe  you  and  I  can 
straighten  that  out  together. 

The  operators  who  left  Continental  were  put  back  to  work.  Arthur 
said  to  me,  he  said,  "I  don't  think  that  the  Ragens  will  feel  very 
kindly  if  Pat  Burns  were  back  on  Continental  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion that  Continental  sold  news  to."  In  return,  Pat  Burns  was 
around  looking  for  a  job.  I  am  getting  to  where  I  don't  actually 
know  the  dates  here  for  the  simple  reason  that  Pat  Burns,  after 
Trans-American  was  either  out  of  business  or  during  the  time  Trans- 
American  was  in  business,  was  in  the  workhouse. 
_  Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  see  if  I  can  clarify  it  or  refresh  your  recollec- 
tion on  that.     Ragen  was  pretty  annoyed  that  Burns  left. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  yes ;  very  inucli  so, 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Didn't  Ragen  dio-  up  a  previous  episode  that  involved 
Burns"  running  away  from  a  guard  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  Mr.  Ragen  probably  spent  10  days  digging  up 
witnesses  and  people  wlio  could  identify  Pat  Burns  as  a  fellow  who  20 
or  30  3^ears  ago  had  left  a  courtroom — help  me  out,  Mr.  Robinson,  if 
you  can,  please. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

'Mr.  Kelly.  A  courtroom  that  he  had  left.  I  guess  he  ran  away  or 
something  out  of  the  courtroom  after  he  had  probation  or  was  con- 
victed or  something.  In  return,  Ragen  had  Pat  Burns  reindicted  or 
picked  up  or  some  damned  thing.  I  don't  know  how  he  worked  it- 
He  worked  a  miracle  there.  Whatever  the  hell  he  did  there  I  don't 
know.    It  was  a  matter  of  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  he  went  to  the  workhouse  for  9  months  or  a 
year. 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  Oh,  yes.  He  went  into  the  workhouse  for  about  9 
months  or  a  year  because  Ragen  was  the  one  that  dug  it  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pat  Burns  worked  for  Ragen  from  1922  until  1916,  in 
around  there,  and  lie  was  wanted  all  this  time.  He  was  wanted  all 
this  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  Burns  quit  Ragen,  Ragen  went  over  and  had  him 
picked  up  and  dug  tliis  old  case  up. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Let's  get  down  to  Avhat  Mr.  Halley  asked.  You 
say  that  jNIr.  Arthur,  Thorne  Arthur,  thought  that  the  Ragens  wouldn't 
feel  too  kindly  about  it  if  Burns  went  back  to  work  for  Continental. 
How  is  it  that  Pat  Burns  got  to  work  with  Illinois  News,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  Yes.  Pat  Burns  got  the  news,  the  Illinois  News,  out 
at  tlie  Chicago  tracks. 

]Mr.  Gallagher.  Was  Illinois  gathering  the  news  for  Continental 
out  of  the  Illinois  tracks  or  was  Continental  gathering  it  ? 

Mv.  Kelly.  During  the  Trans-American  fight.  Continental  gathered 
its  own  news  out  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  happened  after  the  fight  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  the  fight  Ragen  I  believe — Illinois  Sports  News 
sold  the  news — this  can  be  checked  to  make  sure  of  the  dates,  IMr. 
Halley — the  Illinois  Sports  News  got  the  news  out  of  the  Illinois 
tracks  for  the  Continental  under  Illinois  Sport  News,  Tom  Bourke, 
owner.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  Ragen  vrent  out  to  Hawthorne 
or  one  of  those  race  tracks  out  there  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  made 
sure  that  the  Illinois  News  got  the  news.  He  was  not  in  the  race 
track,  but  he  was  out  around  there  hollering  and  different  things  about 
the  other  people,  shutting  them  off.  He  was  out  there  looking  for 
where  the  other  people  were  getting  their  news.  In  fact.  Mr.  Ragen 
the  last  3  or  4  years  of  his  life  had  got  to  be  a  one-man  crusader.  He 
Avas  trying  to  solve  murders  by  himself.  He  was  going  out  nights, 
having  ]jeople  watch  this  fellow  or  that  fellow  and  everybody  else. 
Junior  Ragen.  that  is  James  Ragen  Jr.,  called  me  over  to  his  office  and 
told  me,  "Tell  that  man  to  quit  trying  to  go  100  miles  an  hour  in  a. 
car  that  will  do  only  50." 

Mr.  Halley,  Who  told  you  that  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Junior  Ragen, 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Told  you  to  tell  his  father? 

Mr.  Halley.  Tell  me  this :  Was  there  any  discussion  about  taking 
back  Hymie  Levin  as  a  customer  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  never  talked  to  any  one  about  Hymie  Levin 
as  a  customer,     I  never  knew  Hymie  Levin  and  never  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  R.  &  H.  Apparently  when  Trans-American  went 
out  of  business,  Pat  Burns,  as  you  say,  made  a  big  thing  of  it,  that  they 
were  going  out,  that  they  were  busted. 

Mr." Kelly.  Pat  Burns? 

Mr,  Dempsey.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  I  believe  Ralph  O'Hara  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  made  a  big  noise  about  going  out.  That  left 
R.  &  H.  and  it  left  Harmony  down  in  Kansas  City.  It  left  others  in 
New  Orleans,  and  so  forth,  holding  the  bag,  so  to  speak.  They  had 
no  source  of  news.  With  no  delay  whatsoever,  except  possibly  in  the 
case  of  New  Orleans,  they  were  able  to  get  right  back  to  the  Continental 
Service. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that,  Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  that  they  were 
put  on  by  anybody  immediately,  because 

Mr.  Halley.  I  can  tell  you  this.  I  haven't  had  hearings  yet  in 
New  Orleans  and  I  haven't  had  hearings  enough  in  Chicago  to  have 
the  whole  story,  but  it  will  come  out.  We  have  had  the  hearings  in 
Kansas  City.  As  you  gathered  before,  we  are  a  little  hazy  on  some  of 
the  details  which  we  will  check  in  the  record.  But  the  one  thing  I 
am  not  in  any  doubt  about  is  that  there  was  no  delay.  Trans- American 
went  out,  and  the  service  came  right  in. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  testimony, 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  doubt  that  very  much, 

Mr,  Halley,  That  is  the  testimony.  Isn't  it,  Bill?  You  were 
there. 

Mr,  Garrett.  As  I  remember  the  testimony,  Partnoy  said  that  he 
got  a  message  from  Trans-American  that  they  were  going  out  of  busi- 
ness before  they  actually  went  out  of  business,  and  then  either  he  or 
else  Spitz  called  Ed  Lenz  here  in  Chicago  to  arrange  about  getting 
back  on  Continental,  and  the  arrangement  was  made  to  get  back  on 
Continental,     If  there  is  any  delay,  it  wasn't  very  much, 

Mr.  Halley,  They  had  no  problem  at  all.  Who  worked  out  the 
arrangement  so  that  they  could  just  ease  back  into  Continental,  all 
these  bad  boys  who  gave  you  all  that  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  doubt  very  much — I  am  not  disputing  what  some- 
body testified  to,  but  I  doubt  that  they — wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Halley, 
tell  me  this.  Who  went  back  to  Continental  that  you  are  talking 
about  ? 

Mr,  Garrett.  Kansas  City  didn't  go  to  Continental,  They  went  to 
Midwest.    Lenz  put  them  on  Midwest. 

Mr.  I^LLY.  Continental  Press  never  went  into  Kansas  City 
after 

Mr.  Halley.  Midwest  did.  What  is  the  difference  ?  Midwest  went 
into  Kansas  City. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  I  believe  somewhere  along  the  line  Midwest  sup- 
plied Kansas  City  with  news. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  For  whom  did  Ed  Lenz  work? 

M'r.  Kelly.  I  would  have  to  check  the  records.  I  don't  know  who 
he  worked  with  at  that  time.  Ed  Lenz  probably  was  working  for 
Midwest  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  fairly  close  touch  with  Midwest  at  that 
point,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir :  I  was  with  Mr.  Farrell,  Sylvester  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  any  discussion  about  whether  or  not  the 
Kansas  City  boys  should  be  taken  on?  You  were  in  a  position  to  tell 
those  fellows  nothing  doing  and  simply  to  get  another  distributor, 
weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  couldn't  get  a  distributor.  Continental  couldn't  get 
a  distributor  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliy  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  was  nobody  down  there  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh.    You  could  have  put  somebody  in  there. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  might  be  easier  said  than  done.    I  don't  know. 

IVIr.  Halley.  There  might  be  a  little  matter  of  lead  poisoning,  but 
aside  from  that — that  is  the  whole  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  to.  Was 
it  plain,  simple  force  and  intimidation  that  resulted  in  Continental's 
taking  back  these  fellows  who,  after  all  had  directly  or  indirectly 
been  responsible  for  the  death  of  Ragen  whom  you  all  loved?  Take 
even 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe,  M'r.  Kelly,  they  went  back  on  Conti- 
nental, any  of  those  fellows. 

jNIr.  Halley.  Midwest.  I  have  to  assume  that  that  is  quibbling 
when  you  say  it  is  not  Continental,  because  Midwest  for  my  dough  is 
Continental.  Here  is  the  thing.  You  take  Illinois  Sport  News  taking 
back  Pat  Burns.  By  golly,  Tom  Bourke's  son  took  a  good  licking 
for  himself  down  in  Kansas  City  as  a  result  of  this  thing.  He  hired 
some  lawyer  whom  you  may  have  met,  Konomos.  Did  you  ever  meet 
that  lawyer? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  to  try  to  take  care  of  things,  and  apparently 
Konomos  got  scared  clear  out  of  his  wits  by  men  with  shotguns.  The 
sheriff  tells  us  that  Bourke's  son  was  beaten  up  on  the  streets  of 
Kansas  City.  So  it  must  have  been  a  fairly  acrimonious  thing.  I 
am  wondering  how  it  all  got  settled  up. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  was  settled  up  in  Kansas 
City  outside  of  their  getting  the  news  from  Midwest.  That  is  all  I 
do  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  was  it  settled  up  in  Chicago  so  that  R.  &  H.  had 
got  back  on  to  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  R.  &  H.  never  did  get  back  on  Midwest,  I  don't 

Mr.  Halley.  Right  straight  on  Illinois?  How  did  R.  &  H.  get 
back  on  Illinois  after  all  that  shooting? 

Mr.  Kelly.  By  this  fellow  going  into  Illinois  Sport  News  with  this 
publication  that  he  had.  Wliether  it  was  Condensed  or  Condensus,  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  Katz  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Katz ;  j^es. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  didn't  they  say  to  Katz :  "Look,  Bub,  you  had 
your  chance." 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  the  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Halley,  is  the  fact 
that  goin<^  back  into  the  Ragen  regime  was  the  question  that  he  was 
always  disturbed  about  turning  down  applicants  for  news. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  applicant  would  have  to  be  qualified,  and  you 
had  a 

Mr.  Gallagher.  He  would  have  to  have  a  sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  could  certainly  turn  down  an  applicant  about 
whom  your  former  president  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Nobody  knew  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  look,  Ragen  had  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life 
trying  to  get  the  FBI  to  help  him  get  rid  of  this  guy. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Let  me  ask  it  this  way :  Why  is  it  that  this  new  appli- 
cant who  had  been  in  disfavor  got  so  much  more  favorable  a  rate  than 
other  people  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Got  a  favorable  rate  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  According  to  the  testimony  before  McFarland  they 
supply  some  88  books  for  which  they  pay  $750  a  week.  That  is  a  very 
cheap  rate ;  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  It  would  be  if  they  had  88  books. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Mr.  Halley.  When  Ragen  was  killed,  were  you  at  that  time  the 
general  manager  in  effect  of  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  you  taking  orders  from? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Let  me  get  you  straight,  Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  after 
Mr.  Ragen  died? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Before  Mr.  Ragen  died  I  was  in  there  one  time  about 
^0  or  25  days  after  he  was  shot.  He  told  me  to  go  back  and  keep 
the  business  together  with  the  family  and  above  all,  check  everything 
that  was  of  any  importance  with  Mr.  Thorne  Arthur,  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  were  in  charge  from  that  point  on? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.     No ;  I  wasn't.     No ;  I  wasn't  in  charge. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  With  Arthur's  advice,  you  ran  it,  didn't  you,  Tom  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  I  was  around  there  with  it.  I  had  no  legal  authority 
from  the  family  estate  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  there  was  nobody  to  give  you  orders  and  you 
assumed  control. 

Mr.  Kj5Lly.  I  took  orders  from  the  estate  or  Arthur  or  Junior 
Ragen,  whoever  I  ran  into,  wdioever  would  give  me  any  orders. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  actually  give  you  orders  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  more  suggested,  and  if  I  met  the  Ragens  I  was 
figuring  it  was  an  order  and  I  did  w^iatever  they  asked  me  to  do.  Mr. 
Halley,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this.  In  that  period  of  time  from  Mr. 
Ragen's  death  for  about  the  first  3  months  everything  around  there 
was  in  a  turmoil.  I  don't  think  anybody  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
office  or  to  be  around  there  after  Mr.  Ragen  got  shot.  It  was  really 
a  touffh  situation  around  there. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Business  did  continue  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  The  business  ran  the  same  as  when  Mr.  Ragen  was  in 
the  hospital  when  he  was  alive. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  Arthur  McBride  have  anvthing  to  do  with  the 
management  after  1943  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  McBride  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment after  he  sold  out  the  business  to  Junior  Ragen,  whatever  that 
was.     That  is  Arthur  McBride,  Sr.,  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  Arthur  McBride  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  business  today  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  McBride,  Sr.;  no,  sir;  he  doesn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Even  on  a  consulting  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Consulting  basis,  when  I  would  go  to  Cleveland  to  a 
ball  game  he  would  ask  me  or  I  would  ask  him— to  start  out  with,  he 
might  ask  me  how's  business,  and  I  would  tell  him  that  it  was  good 
or  bad. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Jimmy  Dunn  ? 

Mr.  Ejelly.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  your  distributor  in  Reno,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  he  is  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  he  in  Reno  at  all  ? 

Mr.  I^LLY.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  in  Reno  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Frank  Cohn. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  it  who  spent  some  time  here  in  Chicago 
almost  a  year  ago.    Wasn't  that  Jimmy  Dunn  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  I  spent  some  time  with  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Didn't  he  come  here  to  arrange  about  a  dis- 
tributorship ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.    He  came  here  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Mickey  McBride  send  him  here  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I  believe  the  way  that  happened — I  have  known 
Jimmy  Dunn,  Mr.  Halley,  for  maybe  about  20  years.  So  it  seems  that 
there  was  a  law  passed  out  in  Las  Vegas  that  a  fellow  having  the 
service  could  not  have  a  casino.  The  fellow  who  had  the  service  at 
that  time  had  a  casino. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Connie  Hurley.  The  State  made  him  give  up  the  dis- 
tributorship of  Continental  Press.  That  was  the  service.  Before 
he  gave  that  up,  Jimmy  Dunn,  who  formerly  worked  out  in  Cali- 
fornia— I  believe  he  worked  for  Brophy — was  in  Cleveland  and  I 
met  Dunn  in  Cleveland  and  asked  Dunn  if  he  would  want  to  go  to 
Las  Vegas  as  a  distributor  for  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  Dunn  ever  been  in  that  business  before  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Sure,  he  worked  for  Brophy. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  Christ,  he  was  out  there  I  will  say  about  4  years,  5 
years. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  period  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Let's  see.  It  was  under  Ragen,  Mr.  Halley,  anyhow.  I 
don't  know  which  period  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  wasn't  it  the  fact  that  McBride,  senior, 
suggested  that  Dunn  be  given  the  distributorship? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  No,  sir ;  it  wasn't  him.  Not  that  I  recall.  I  may  have 
gone  to  Mr.  McBride  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  Dunn  going  to 
Las  Vegas  ?"    I  may  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  your  idea  or  McBride's  idea  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  my  idea  of  getting  hold  of  Dunn  in  town. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Dunn  came  here  to  Chicago  to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  was  in  Cleveland  and  run  into  Dunn  and  talked  to 
him,  I  believe,  about  this.  Dunn  came  in  to  Chicago  after  that,  and 
then  went  from  here  to  Las  Vegas, 

Mr.  Halley.  While  you  were  in  Cleveland,  you  did  talk  to  Mr. 
McBride? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  wouldn't  say,  sir,  unless  I  was  positive,  and  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  I  did  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  not  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  possible  that  I  did  talk  to  him.    It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Halley,  Mr.  Kelly  does'  see  Mr.  McBride  on 
numerous  occasions,  attending  sports  events  and  all  that.  Is  that 
what  has  you  concerned,  Tom,  as  to  whether  you  did  talk  to  him  at 
that  time  about  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  may  have  talked  to  Mr.  McBride  about  a  thousand 
things,  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  them.  If  you  are  actually  ask- 
ing me  if  I  remember  talking  to  him,  my  answer  is  no,  that  I  don't 
believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  McBride  must  show  some  interest  in  his  son's 
business. 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  the  interest  in  the  world,  Mr.  Halley,  very  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  asks  detailed  questions  about  the  operations? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  would  say,  "Tom,  how  is  the  business  going  ?  Does 
it  look  like  it  will  be  all  right?"  I  would  brush  him  off  and  say, 
"It  is  going  all  right.  Just  don't  worry.  Leave  it  go."  After  all, 
my  only  personal  dealings,  if  I  painted  him  too  bad  a  picture,  he  is 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  business  and  I  am  out  15  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  just  the  thing.  Young  McBride,  Junior,  Eddie, 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it  and  can't  form  any  judgment;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  No;  wait  a  minute.  The  idea  doesn't 
run  like  that,  Mr.  Halley.  I  believe  that  after  Eddie  McBride  gradu- 
ates out  of  the  school  he  is  in,  he  may  become  active  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  may,  but  at  this  point  his  judgments  would  be 
worth  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  positively.  He  doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about 
this  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  has  a  lot  of  money  in  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  how  much  he  actually  has  in  it,  to  tell 
you  tlie  God's  honest  truth.  I  think  he  done  pretty  good  with  it 
without  having  too  much  in  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  he  started  with,  his  father  gave  him  and  loaned 
him,  and  that  is  how  he  did  it. 
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Mr.  Kelly,  Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  right.  That  is  right.  I  believe 
that  is  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  His  father  must  show  more  than  just  a  casual  interest 
in  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  say  any  more  than  I  would  with  my  own 
son  or  you  would  with  yours. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  just  it.  If  your  son  is  in  a  business  and  your 
son  doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about  it,  you  are  pretty  interested 
in  talking  to  whoever  is  running  it  to  make  sure  it  is  going  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  has  probably  asked  me  about  how  the  business  was 
going  maybe  a  thousand  times  when  I  would  be  there.  I  may  discuss 
it.  I  have  never  taken  any  orders  from  the  man.  He  has  never  de- 
manded me  to  take  anything  because  that  is  what  I  understood  when 
I  accepted  this  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  I  understand,  but  he  asks  a  lot  of  questions 
about  what  you  are  doing,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  He  may.  He  may  ask  some  questions  about  what  was 
going  on.  I  know  he  was  very  much  interested  in  one  instance  in  a 
case  that  was  in  California. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  a  case  where  Continental  wire  was  chased  out 
of  California,  where — Walter,  can  you  explain  that  case  out  there? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  Eudy  is  familiar  with  the  case.  Aren't 
you? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes ;  the  case  involving  the  wire. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  was  brought  against  the  son,  Edward.  My  only 
comment  about  that  is  that  Mr.  McBride  was  undoubtedly  very  inter- 
ested in  it  because  of  the  legal  results  that  might  flow  from  the  de- 
cision and  asking  Kelly  how  the  rest  of  the  thing  stood  up.  Is  that 
right,  Tom? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Does  he  ask  you  at  all,  when  you  see  him  in  Cleve- 
land or  if  you  see  him  in  Chicago  or  in  Florida  or  elsewhere,  whether 
you  are  having  any  troubles  anywhere  with  the  wire? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  never  asks  me  that.  I  doubt  that  he  ever  asked  me. 
He  might  ask  me,  "How  is  the  bank  roll?"  or  something  like  that. 
^'Do  you  think  you  will  make  money  this  year?"  or  some  damned 
thing  like  that.    But  for  details 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  he  say,  "How  is  it  coming  in  from  New  Jersey?" 
for  instance  ?    Will  he  say  that ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  He  wouldn't  even  know  who  was  in  New  Jersey 
if  you  told  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  when  the  trouble  came  up  in  California  he  was 
very  definitely  interested  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  very  definitely  interested  in  finding  out  how  the 
thing  came  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  talked  to  lawyers? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No ;  he  never  talked  to  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  can  say  at  that  time,  Mr.  Halley,  that  I  was  han- 
dling it  with  Charlie  Carr,  the  former  United  States  attorney  in 
the  southern  district,  who  represented  Continental  there  on  my  rec- 
ommendation. I  feel  certain  and  positive  that  I  had  no  conversation 
with  Mr.  McBride  myself  at  any  time  about  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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up  until  the  last  couple  of  weeks  when  I  have  talked  to  him  about  this 
picture  with  Edward  and  all,  I  doubt  that  I  myself  have  even  seen 
Arthur  McBride  twice. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  get  off  the  record. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  All  right. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  get  back  on  the  record.  How  about  this  fellow 
Bergner  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A1  Bergner  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  I^LLY.  Al  Bergner  was  hired  in  Cleveland.  That  is  a  fellow 
who  is  an  ex-newspaperaian. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  worked  for  McBride,  didn't  he,  on  the  newspaper? 

Mr,  Kelly.  Yes.  He  was  editor,  I  believe,  of  the  same  paper  that 
McBride  was  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  McBride  want  him  hired  by  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  The  way  that  Bergner  came  out  was  this,  Mr. 
Halley.  We  were  getting  a  lot  of  bad  publicity  all  over  the  country. 
So  Joe  Levitt  called  me  and  told  me — you  are  right  on  Bergner.  Mx. 
McFarland  suggested  to  get  ourselves  straightened  out  with  some  of 
these  newspapers^  wdiich  I  did.  and  we  hired  Bergner  as  a  man  to 
take  care  of  any  relations  in  Cleveland,  to  take  care  of  the  paper  as 
needed  around  there.  But  I  hired  Al  Bergner  myself,  because  Al  was 
here  in  Chicago.  I  believe  his  home  was  in  Chicago  and  he  moved  to 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  Mr.  McBride  made  the  suggestion;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  did.  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Kobinson,  you  don't  have  the  record  of  when  he  went  to  work  for 
us  on  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  you  had  the  date  that  Mr.  Bergner  went  to  work  for 
Continental,  then  I  could  clear  it  up,  but  that  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
not  too  sure  of,  Mr.  Halley,  because  he  might  have  been  in  that  office 
under  the  Ragen  situation,  do  you  understand,  but  I  know  I  have 
talked  to  Al  Bergner  a  thousand  times  on  the  phone  about  the  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  I  was  the  fellow  who  hired  Al  Bergner.  I  might 
have  hired  him  under  Ragen ;  I  am  not  sure.  If  he  was  working  dur- 
ing the  fight  around  Chicago  here  or  when  the  other  wire  was  in  exist- 
ence, then  I  hired  the  man  through  Ragen's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  through  McBride's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  He  was  on  the  payroll  before  the  fight,  when  the 
fight  started.  McBride  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  that  time :  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  So  if  the  records  will  show,  if  I  can  find  out  just  when 
he  was  hired,  then  I  can  clear  that  up  very  well. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  various  people  from  time  to  time  try  to  cut  in  on 
the  Continental  business  and  work  into  the  wire  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  truthfully  say — and  I  am  not  a  man  to  take  many 
oaths;  I  don't  take  to  them — but  since  I  have  been  in  this  business 
nobody  has  bothered  me,  and  that  is  the  truth,  so  help  me  God. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  since  1947  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  Since  Mr.  Ragen  has  passed  away. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  prior  to  that? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Prior  to  that  I  wouldn't  know  because  I  wasn't  in 
autliority  at  that  time. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  the  business  with  Tom  Ryan  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  under  Ragen.  Ragen  and  Tom  Ryan  fell  out 
and  Ragen  spent  an  awful  lot  of  money  trying  to  send  Tom  Ryan  to 
the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  think  he  had  on  Ryan? 

Mr.  IVELLY.  He  concocted  a  story  that  Ryan  was  connected  with  the 
"Purple  gang"  in  Detroit,  and  I  believe,  if  you  check,  3'ou  will  find 
that  the  New  York  Daily  Journal  had  the  same  story  about  Ryan. 

Mr.  Galk\gher.  Ragen  put  that  story  out  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen  paid  somebody  for  it.  At  least  that  was  propa- 
ganda. I  don't  know  for  sure  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  know  that 
was  the  talk  that  was  around  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Ryan  supposed  to  be  in  with  Costello,  too? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Halley,  whether  he  was 
supposed  to  be  or  not.  That  was  under  Ragen's  regime.  I  don't  know 
wliether  he  was  or  not.     I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  see  the  statement  Ragen  made  to  the 
police  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  didn't.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
statement. 

Mr.  Gali.agiier.  I  read  a  lot  of  the  stuff  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  of  these  days  maybe  we  will  go  through  it  with 
you  and  see  how  much  you  can  verify. 

You  make  no  effort  to  dictate  to  any  of  your  distributors  to  whom 
they  should  sell  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  think  we  can  dictate  to  them  anyhow  be- 
cause they  had  their  own  business,  Mr.  Halley.  That  is  my  frank 
opinion. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  "they  have  their  own  business'? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  have  their  own  distributing  business  and  they 
wouldn't  take  any  orders  from  me  as  to  the  way  they  distribute  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  cut  them  off,  they  would  be  in  a  bad  way, 
wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Halley,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  cutting  people  off". 
You  can  check  this  with  the  record.  We  cut  a  fellow  off'  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  I  think  it  cost  us  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  Halijcy.  How? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Through  court  litigation  and  lawyers. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  he  sued  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  Christ,  we  had  a  heck  of  a  time  around  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  lose  the  suit? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  finally  wound  up  winning  it  after  spending  all  that 
money. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  $100,000  was  for  lawyers'  fees? 

Mr.  KelI;Y.  It  was  for  everything.  It  probably  ran  into  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Incidentally,  it  was  filed  in  this  district  and  all  the 
records  are  upstairs. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  won  the  suit  proving  that  you  had  the  right  to 
cut  them  off  ? 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  riglit.  The  contention  was  that  they 
wanted  to  raise  liis  rate  and  when  he  wouldn't  agree  to  that  they  cut 
him  off,  and  he  came  in  and  sued  on  the  ground  that  that  was  his 
territory,  he  owned  the  business,  and  they  didn't  have  any  right  to 
cut  him  off.     The  court  of  appeals  held  that  they  did. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  Would  any  individuals  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  who 
might  not  be  connected  with  Continental  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
from  time  to  time  to  your  distributors  who  should  have  wire  service'^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  Would  anybody  be  in  position  to  dictate  to  Continental 
distributors  who  they  should  give  wire  service  to?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  get  back,  for  instance,  to  this  Florida  deal.  Some- 
body aiDparently  told  your  distributors  to  cut  their  service  off'. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  Mr.  Gallagher  told  you  that  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  where  a  local  distributor  would  cut  somebody  oft',  that  wouldn't 
come  to  Continental's  attention  unless  the  party  who  was  cut  off  would 
call  Continental  direct. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  He  is  not  asking  that  question,  Tom.  What  Mr. 
Halley  is  asking  is  whether  or  not  anybody  would  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence on  a  distributor  to  get  him  to  go  along  with  what  he  wants. 
Isn't  that  what  you  asked? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  see  what  we  mean.  I  will  go  about  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  In  the  last  question  before  lunch  Mr.  Garrett  I  think 
asked  if  R.  &  H.  wasn't  getting  an  awfully  low  rate,  and  you  said  you 
thought  they  were  getting  a  very  low  rate. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  they  had  the  amount  of  stops  that  he  says  they  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  talking  about  the  amount  of  stops  that  were 
proven  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  was  just  a  statement  that  they  submitted,  wasn't 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  was  their  statement  they  submitted. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  don't  think  they  were  under  oath  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  ought  to  know  how  many  drops  they  have. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  would  be  short,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  short,  that  it  wasn't 
an  over  statement. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  that  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  it  looks  as  though  they  are  getting  their  service 
pretty  cheap.  It  also  looks  to  us  as  though  they  are  dominated  by  the 
same  gang  that  Mr.  Ragen  originally  tried  to  fight,  Hymie  Levin's 
gangster  friends. 

It  also  looks  to  us  as  though  they  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in 
telling  your  distributors  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Hymie  Levin's  gang? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  whether  you  know 
anything  about  whether  any  people  would  have  any  influence  on  your 
distributors. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Hymie  Levin  or  any  other  person  in  Chicago  outside 
of  Tom  Kelly  would  have  no  authority  to  tell  any  distributor  whether 
or  not  to  give  somebody  news  or  to  cut  them  off.  I  doubt  that  very 
much,  Mr.  Halley. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  Trans- American  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  what  I  can  understand,  you  see  just  like  I  said 
yesterday,  Mr.  Halley,  there  is  not  room  for  two  services  in  this  busi- 
ness.   They  must  hav6  lost  a  million  dollars  or  a  half  million  dollars. 

IMr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  lose  during  the  fight  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Nothing,  not  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  they  lose  and  not  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  were  very  close  to  being  in  the  red. 

INIr.  Dempsey.  To  clear  the  record,  you  say  you  didn't  lose.  You  mean 
you  didn't  go  in  the  red  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  didn't  go  in  the  red. 

]Mr.  Dempsey.  But  your  profits  might  have  fallen  off  considerably. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  the  first  3  months  we  did  lose.  We  had  €ash  on 
hand,  but  we  lost  money.  That  is,  I  believe  that  is  it.  That  gets  back 
to  the  bookkeeper.  He  can  answer  that  or  I  can  answer  that  with  Mr. 
Robinson. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  fight  then  was  costing  you  both  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  announced  in  the  paper  at  that  time  that 
they  were  going  out  of  business,  I  read  in  the  Chicago  newspaper, 
that  they  had  lost  in  excess  of  $750,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  newspaper  talk. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  we  continued  on,  Mr.  Halley,  and  they  had  taken 
some  more  of  our  customers,  we  would  have  gone  out  of  business 
ahead  of  them.     They  damned  near  had  us  licked. 

Mr.  Halley.  "V^^iere  do  you  think  Ealph  O'Hara  and  Pat  Burns 
could  have  gotten  $750,000  to  lose? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Halley. 
I  would  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  obvious  that  they  didn't  have  anything  like  that 
themselves. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  talking  Avith  Mr. 
Kelly  about  the  statement  that  was  in  the  newspaper  again  the  other 
day,  whether  correct  or  not,  ta  the  effect  that  Trans-American  was 
assessing  these  guys  like  in  Kansas  City,  in  other  words,  bankrolling 
it  out  of  those  territories.  Mr.  Kelly  said  to  us  that  is  the  first  he 
understood  that  is  how  they  operated. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  know  they  operated  that  way,  Walter,  until 
the  other  day  when  somebody  brought  it  to  our  attention,  wherever 
they  went  to  sell  their  service,  they  got  so  much  in  advance. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  common  practice  in  the  wire-service 
business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  never  has  been  with  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Could  Pat  Burns  have  had  $200,000  to  lose? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  answer.  Yes  or  no;  I  could  not  answer 
that.  I  don't  know  what  Pat  Burns  is  worth.  If  you  asked  Tom 
Kelly,  I  could  answer  that,  but  I  couldn't  answer  for  Pat  Burns.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  wanted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Trans- 
Radio.     I  didn't  want  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-American.  I  didn't  want  to  go  over  there.  No- 
body invited  me  over.  Ragen  used  to  ride  by  there  and  look  up  and 
see  if  the  lights  were  on  some  place  over  on  Madison  Street.  I  didn't 
even  want  to  know  where  their  office  was. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Tell  me  this:  Was  Illinois  Sports  News  formed  be- 
fore Trans- American  went  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Keia,y.  Illinois  Sports  News  was  formed  a  long  time  before 
Trans- American  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  before?     When  was  it  formed? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  formed  maybe  before  Trans- American  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  Illinois  Sports  News  start  distributing  to 
Midwest  and  E.  «§;  H.  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  I  think  you  will  find  that  was  in  either  the  early  part  of 
'48  or  '49.  No ;  I  won't  say  '48.  The  latter  part  of  1945  or  the  early 
part  of  1946.  I  believe  that  is  it.  Mr.  Robinson  would  know.  He 
would  have  the  dates. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know  that  you  can  answer  these  questions,  but 
you  see  the  vital  questions  are  going  to  be,  before  Trans-American 
went  out  of  business,  were  there  arrangements  made  whereby  R.  &  H. 
would  get  its  service  from  Midwest  and  Harmony  would  get  its  serv- 
ice from  Midwest,  and  so  forth?  You  know  the  Midwest  people. 
You  talk  to  them,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  people  who  run  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Sylvester  Farrell,  who  is  a  fellow 
that  you  could  take  in  your  home  and  leave  him  there  for  9  years  and 
find  everything  there  when  you  come  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  kind  of  fellow  he  is. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  May  I  interrupt  a  second.  What  you  have  in 
mind  is,  at  the  time  that  Trans- American  went  out  was  there  a  deal 
made  between  any  of  these  subdistributors  and  these  fellows  that  they 
would  get  the  news  back  when  he  went  out  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Who  would  know?  Kelly  said  he  made  no  deal 
with)  anybody.  The  next  point  you  would  have  to  ask,  you  have  to 
realize  Midwest  had  a  different  personnel  at  that  time  than  it  has  now 
from  what  Mr.  Kelly  said.  At  that  time  it  was  George  Kelly,  Frestel, 
and  Sylvester  Farrell  as  to  Midwest,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Who  were  the  three  owners  of  Midwest  in  1947? 
Didn't  your  brother  have  a  third  and  Frestel  have  a  third,  and  Farrell 
have  a  third  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  deal,  Walter? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  To  my  knowledge,  no.     I  can  honestly  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Without  a  deal 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  know  of  a  deal  made  with  anybody,  Mr. 
Kelly,  to  give  these  fellows  service  in  consideration  of  Trans- Ameri- 
can's going  out  or  anything? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  never  was  talked  about  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Look.  You  know  in  the  practice  of  law  we  see  a 
lot  of  arrangements  made  where  there  is  no  deal.  If  E.  &  H.  bovs 
walked  into  Midwest  or  Illinois  News,  or  Midwest,  and  said,  "We 
would  like  to  buy  some  service  from  you,"  that  would  imply  in  itself 
that  they  were  going  to  stop  the  Trans-American  operation,  so  you 
would  know  where  you  stood,  and  if  then  at  the  same  time  they  said, 
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"The  chances  are  you  are  going  to  be  hearing  from  the  boys  in  Kansas 
City,  how  are  3^011  going  to  treat  them  ?"  and  if  Midwest  said,  "We  will 
give  them  service,  too,"  there  wouldn't  have  to  be  a  deal,  with  a  capi- 
tal "d"  and  quotation  marks  put  around  it. 

Mr,  Gallagher.  Ask  Kelly  if  he  knows  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Lenz  ?    How  does  he  fit  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  There  are  a  couple  of  Lenzes,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  Frank  Lenz. 

Mr.  KJELLY.  I  think  there  are  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Kansas  City  people  dealt  with  Frank  Lenz,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  said  Eddie  this  morning. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  I  said  Eddie. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  Eddie.    Wasn't  it  Frank? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Have  you  ever  heard  who  the  Kansas  City  people 
dealt  with,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  may  have  heard  that  Kansas  City  was  back  on  the 
wires,  back  getting  service  from  the  Midwest.    I  heard  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  you  hear  who  they  talked  to  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  knew  who  talked.  The  only  time  I  ever  con- 
nected Kansas  City  with  any  service  would  be  Simon  Partnoy.  He  is 
the  only  man  I  knew  there.    I  met  him  twice. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  After  Trans-American  went  out  of  business 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  no  bargain. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  a  kind  of  chicken-hearted  guy,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  you  ever  hear  after  Trans- American  went  out 
of  business,  who  from  Harmony  talked  to  whom  at  Midwest  about 
getting  the  service  back? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  didn't  know  who  they  talked  to.  The  only  one 
I  ever  thought  he  would  talk  to  or  did  talk  to  was  Simon  Partnoy. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  about  at  Midwest  ?  Did  you  hear  who  from 
the  Harmony  Publishing  Co.  talked  to  somebody  in  Midwest  to  get 
the  service  back  in  Kansas  City  ?    Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  If  they  talked  about  Kansas  City  they  always 
talked  about  Simon  Partnoy. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Who  in  Midwest  would  have  talked  with  Partnoy? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Sylvester  Farrell  or  one  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  either  Sylvester  Farrell  or  one  of  the  other 
owners  tell  you  whether  or  not  they  had  talked  with  anybody  at 
Harmony  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  don't  know  for  sure.  That 
is  over  a  pretty  long  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  we  are  going  to  reserve  this  subject  for  future 
discussions,  but  first  I  want  to  know,  are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
succeed  in  bringing  Mr.  Farrell  and  his  partners  in  here,  the  Midwest 
people? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  promise  you,  Mr.  Halley,  Mr.  Farrell 
and  his  partners,  because  they  are  a  customer  of  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  a  chat  with  your  brother  and  see  if  he  can  do  it. 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  have  to  do  it,  Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  no  joke, 
you  have  to  get  those  boys  in  here  or  we  will  just  be  sitting  here  for- 
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ever  at  this  thing.  We  have  to  get  these  answers.  If  we  put  two  and 
two  together  we  have  the  answers  anyway. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  it  is  possible  that  I  can  bring  about  having  any 
witnesses  that  you  want  in  here,  I  will  cooperate  with  you  100  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  your  official  family,  and  I  think  you  have  to  get 

them  in.  p    «.  •  i  <•      -i 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  what  you  tell  me,  there  is  a  lot  of  official  family 
here  I  don't  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  Get  them  in  or  get  them  out. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  the  fellows  you  are  talking  about.  You 
have  mentioned  a  lot  of  names  here  that  I  don't  associate  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Farrell  well. 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  of  the  nicest  boys  in  the  world.     He  is  a  swell 

fellow.  T       1         X 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  to  get  Farrell  and  his  partners  and  we  have  to 
tret  Lenz.  We  have  to  talk  to  them.  When  we  do,  I  think  we  will 
have  the  whole  story.  We  have  made  considerable  progress  today. 
1  am  sure  you  would  like  to  let  us  have  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  have  you  get  the  complete  picture  as  far 
as  possible  in  Chicago.  The  sooner  that  is  done,  the  sooner  Mr.  Halley 
is  satisfied  and  everybody  else  is  satisfied,  because  as  far  as  the  Conti- 
nental is  concerned,  the  Illinois  Sport  News,  and  the  Midwest,  I  don't 
think  anybody  who  owns  that  organization  has  anything  to  worry 

about.  /-<     ,•       i  1 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  after  you  became  the  boss  at  Continental 

did  Trans- American  go  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Eddie  McBride  bought  it  April  1,  1947.  Trans- Amer- 
ican was  in  business  maybe  3  or  4  months,  I  believe.    It  was  less  than  6 

months.  „  »         .  •     .  i 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  ]ust  a  couple 
of  months  or  so,  wasn't  it,  George?    A  couple  of  months? 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  I  think  probably  so. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Maybe  21/2  months  or  so. 

Mr.  Kjelly.  It  was  in  that  period,  anyhow. 

Mr  Gallagher.  You  became  general  manager  under  Edward  Mc- 
Bride in  a  period  of  3  or  4  weeks  or  so  after  he  became  the  owner, 
didn't  you?  Within  a  month  or  so  would  you  say  you  had  become 
the  manasfer? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  became  the  manager  within  a  month  after  Eddie 

McBride  bought  it  ?  ^    .  n 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes.     Within  that  length  of  time  would  you  say 

vou  became  manager  ? 

'^   Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  sure  I  became  manager  withm  that  time,  sure. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  He  was  manager,  then,  before  Trans-American  was 

out. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Sure-  I  was  manager  then,  sure.  I  was  manager ;  my 
brother  had  the  Illinois  Sport  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  discontinue  the  Green  Sheet? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  didn't  discontinue  it.  The  Green  Sheet  is  still  m 
existence.  ^  '■ 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  still  putting  it  out? 
■    Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  Illinois  Sport  News. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  to  the  Blue  Sheet?  That  went  out 
because  of  the  litigation  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  went  out  during  the  time  of  the  litigation,  but  I  think 
it  is  being  published  now-  It  is  still  being  published.  I  think  the 
Illinois  Sport  News  publishes  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Illinois  Sport  News  publishes  the  Green  Sheet, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  GallaCxHER.  And  the  Blue. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  publish  them  both  now  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Tom,  did  the  Illinois  Sport  News  buy  out  the  Blue 
Sheet's  machinery  or  any  of  that  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  a  litigation  which  was  handled  by  the  lawyers 
during  Ragen's  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wait  a  minute.  When  did  Illinois  Sport  News  buy 
out  the  Blue  Sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  being  printed  by  the  Illinois  Sport  News- 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Green  Sheet  was  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  the  Blue  Sheet. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Blue  Sheet  was  being  put  out  by  a  company  that 
was  owned  half  by  Farrell  and  half  by  Senator  Serritella  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  in  the  court  litigations,  and  it  was  bought  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  bought  out  that  sheet  ?     Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  it  was  bought  out  in  Illinois  under  Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr-  Halley.  At  what  point  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Probably  some  time  in  1946,  wouldn't  it  be? 

Mr,  Kelly.  That  was  when  Mr.  Ragen  was  alive,  whatever  time 
that  was. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  early  part  of  1946, 1  think. 

]\[r.  Kelly.  It  was  when  Ragen  was  alive,  anyhow.  I  don't  know 
just  what  day  it  was.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  Mr.  Halley,  with  the 
court. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  around  the  early  part  of  1946  or  the  spring 
of  1946. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  Illinois  books  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't  think  Illinois'  books  would  show  that.  His 
pel'sonal  books  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  say  Bourke's  books,  Bourke's  books  for 
what  company  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Illinois  Sport  News  before  it  was  sold  to  George 
Kelly. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  other  words,  when  he  owned  it  before  it  was  sold 
to  George  Kelly.     George  Kelly  didn't  buy  it  until  the  end  of  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  George  Kelly  bought  Illinois  from  Bourke  at  the  end 
of  1946. 

Mr.  Kelly.  1946,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  Bourke  go  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Bourke  went  to  Florida  with  me  after  he  sold  out  the 
Illinois  Sport  News.    We  were  in  Florida  for,  I  think,  2  or  3  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  come  back  here  and  go  in  the  business  again  ? 
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Mr.  Kellt.  Not  in  the  scratch  sheet  business,  because  he  was  getting 
$500  a  week  from  the  Illinois  Sport  News.  , 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  come  back  to  Continental  or  any  of  his 
distributors  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  He  never  was  in  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  back  with  Illinois  Sports  now. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  has  never  been  away.  He  has  always  been  on 
the  pay  roll  at  $500. 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  Mr.  Bourke  sold  out  his  Illinois  Sport  News  to 
George  Kelly,  he  got  $500  a  week  up  to  the  present  day.  He  is  still 
drawing  $500  a  week,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  Trans- American  put  out  a  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  they  have  a  scratch  sheet.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  believe  so.     I  don't  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  you  find  out  from  any  of  your  distributors 
whether  the  areas  that  Trans- American  went  into  they  were  selling 
scratch  sheets  there,  too,  that  they  put  out  a  scratch  sheet  in  Nevada  ? 
Did  you  find  out  whether  they  were  putting  out  a  scratch  sheet  in 
Kansas  City  ? 

JNIr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  they  put  out  a  scratch  sheet  any  place, 
to  tell  you  the  God's  honest  truth.  I  don't  recollect  a  scratch  sheet 
at  all  that  Trans- American  was  interested  in,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  well  did  you  know  Molasky  in  St.  Louis?  Did 
you  know  him  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Sure.     He  was  one  of  the  old  gang. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  one  of  the  old  Annenberg  gang  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  very  friendly  with  M.  L.  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  well  did  you  know  Molasky's  partners  down 
there?    Did  you  know  Gully  Owen? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  I  knew  him  very  well ;  a  nice  man. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Bev  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  knew  of  Bev  Brown,  yes.  I  met  him  in  Chicago  here 
three  or  four  times,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of  them  about  Bev  Brown's 
signing  up  with  Trans- American 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't.     I  never  talked  to  them  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Brown  lived  very 
long  after  Trans-American  went  out  of  business.  I  think  he  lived 
only  a  short  while. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Frank  Wortman  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Wortman. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  heard  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  Midwest  resumed  selling  the  service  to  R. 
&  H. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  resumed  selling  service  to  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  When  it  began  selling  service  to  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Illinois  sold  to  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Garrett.  JNIidwest  sold  back  in  an  earlier  period  before  the  fight. 
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Mr.  Halley.  When  Illinois  agreed  to  sell  the  service 


]Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Halley,  I  never  heard  of  R.  &  H.  until  maybe  about 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  name  is  not  familiar  to  me, 
R.'&  H.  The  only  one  I  know  ever  selling  news  around  Chicago  up 
until  a  year  or  two  ago  was  Hvmie  Levin.     He  is  the  only  fellow. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  R.  &'H.? 

^Ir.  Kelly.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  (tallagher.  He  says  he  didn't  know  it  by  that  name. 

yiv.  Halt.ey.  When  Illinois  started  selling  to  Hymie  Levin,  was 
there  any  discussion  with  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  have  that  question  again  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  about  Illinois  selling  to 
Hymie  Levin? 

^Nlr.  Gallagher.  Did  you  talk  to  your  brother  or  anybody  about  it? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  time  this  fellow  went  in  there  with  this  scratch 
sheet 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  mean  Katz? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  know  who  it  was  until  later  on  they  identified 
him  as  Katz.  He  went  there  and  he  wanted  to  buy  news  for  this 
scratch  sheet.  I  think  my  brother  George  called  me — I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  George  or  somebody  else  over  there — called  me  and 
asked  me  whether  it  was  all  right  to  sell  to  another  publication  in 
town.  I  told  them,  I  believe  at  that  time,  you  might  as  well  get  as 
much  money  as  you  possibly  can  out  of  Chicago. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Do  your  books  show  when  that  scratch  sheet  went 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Illinois'  books  would  show  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  we  got  that  date  ? 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  When  the  scratch  sheet  went  on  ? 

]Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  I  don't  recall  if  it  shows  when  R.  &  H.  went  on. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  ask  a  question  just  for  my  own  information,  Mr. 
Halley.  Is  that  permissible?  When  did  R.  &  H.  go  on  the  Illinois 
Sport  Xews  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  The  first  record  of  receipt  I  have  is  October  7,  1947. 

]Mr.  Halley.  It  is  possible  that  the  scratch  sheet  went  on  even  before 
R.  &  H.  did,  that  is,  just  the  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Garrett.  R.  &  H.  did  business  under  two  names,  the  name  Con- 
densed Sports  News  and  the  name  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  clears  up  a  lot  of  this.  It  is  the  same  outfit 
doing  business  under  two  names. 

yir.  Garrett.  According  to  their  statement. 

]\lr.  Halley.  When  did  Trans-American  go  out  of  business? 

^Ir.  Gallagher.  Around  June  of  1947, 1  think. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Wasn't  it  around  June  of  1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  that  area. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  you  have  a  gap  of  about  3  months  between  the 
time  Trans-American  went  down  and  the  time  R.  &  H.  went  to  Illinois 
Sport  News.  Then  the  question  is,  did  Condensed  Daily  Sports  go  on 
the  Illinois  account. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  His  record  will  show. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  record  of  it.  It  just  doesn't  make  sense 
that  Trans- American  would  quit  before  they  had  taken  care  of  R.  &  H. 
and  Hymie  Levin  on  his  wire  service,  and  of  course  we  have  testi- 
mony in  Kansas  City  that  even  the  Kansas  City  boys  were  able  to  make 
their  deal  with  Midwest  before  Trans-American  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that  very  much,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  so  testified. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  don't  mean  that  you  doubt  they  testified. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  no,  no,  don't  get  me  'wrong  there.  I  don't  doubt 
that  they  testified  to  anything,  but  I  don't  think  that  Trans-American 
let  loose  of  one  of  their  customers.    I  don't  think  that  is  possible. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  They  weren't  letting  loose  of  their  customers.  They 
decided  to  quit,  apparently,  if  they  could  get  the  service  from  you  on 
certain  terms. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-American's  going  out  of  business  was  like  some- 
thing that  fell  out  of  the  sky  to  the  Continental  Press  and  the  people 
in  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  didn't  expect  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  tell  you  "the  God's  honest  truth,  we  were  expecting 
to  go  out  of  business,  not  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  get  back  to  something,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  I  didn't 
get  too  clearly  in  my  mind.  Who  actually  put  Burns  on  the  payroll 
at  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  something  I  don't  know.  It  is  not  clear  to  me. 
I  don't  know  the  time  Pat  Burns  went  over  there.  I  don't  know  what 
year  it  was.    It  is  very,  very  hard  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  discussing  it  with, 
your  brother,  George? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  if  I  did  or  not.  I  will  say  this,  that  if 
George  was  going  to  hire  somebody  like  Pat  Burns,  he  would  talk 
to  me.    I  would  say  that.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  other  officers  that  you  know  in  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  other  officers  in.  Trans-American  ?  The  only  offi- 
cers I  know  in  Trans- American,  the  only  people  connected  with  it, 
whether  they  are  officers  or  not,  are  three  people.  They  are  Pat  Burns, 
Andrew  Burns,  and  Ralph  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Both  Pat  Burns  and  Andrew  Burns  and  Florence 
Burns  came  to  work  for  Illinois  on.  the  same  day,  June  21,  1947.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Trans-American  couldn't  have 
been  operating  without  Pat  and  Andrew  Burns.  By  that  time  Trans- 
American  ceased  to  have  any  real  activity. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pat  Burns  went  to  work  for  the  Illinois  Sport  News 
the  day  that  Trans- American  went  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  I  say  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  I  think,  that 
Trans- American  wasn't  operating  while  Pat  Burns  and  his  son  An- 
drew^ Burns,  and  his  daughter  Florence  Burns  were  on  the  payroll  of 

Illinois.  .     ^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  very  much  that  Trans-American  was  operating 
when  any  of  these  fellows  went  back  and  went  to  work. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsoK,  That  is  "wliat  I  mean.  So  Trans- American  must  have 
ceased  its  activities  at  least  on  the  first  day  that  Pat  Burns  and  Andrew 
and  Florence  were  on  the  payroll  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  anything  about  how  they  got  on 
the  payroll  of  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  recall,  Mr.  Robinson,  what  year  they  went  to 
work  or  anything. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  has  given  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  June  12,  1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  June  21,  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pat  Burns  went  on  the  payroll  at  $250  a  week,  Flor- 
ence Burns  went  on  as  $125  a  week,  and  Andrew  Burns  went  on  as 
$150  a  week. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  doesn't  bring  back  anj^  memories  to  me  about  what 
happened  around  that  time.  Was  Trans-American  in  business  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  are  probably  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  out  of  business  at  that  time.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  June  21,  1947? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  remember  having  any  talk  with  your 
brother  or  anybody  in  Illinois  about  suggesting  that  they  ought  to 
give  them  a  job  or  their  saying  they  were  going  to  give  them  a  job? 
Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  why  they  were  put 
back  on  the  payroll — I  won't  say  "put  back"  because  they  had  never 
been  on  the  payroll  of  Illinois — why  were  they  taken  on  the  payroll 
of  Illinois  after  having  been  with  the  company  that  was  competing 
with  Continental  and  after  they  had  done  the  job  on  Ragen  that  Ragen 
says  they  did  on  him,  leaving  him  after  all  those  years  of  being  on 
the  payroll  of  Continental  or  MidM^est. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  know  Pat  Burns,  Mr.  Robinson?  Excuse  me 
if  I  am  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  met  him  casually  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Kelly,  If  you  ever  seen  an  individual  that  is  a  master  at  getting 
news  out  of  a  track,  you  are  looking  at  Pat  Burns,  who  Annenberg 
thought  in  his  own  mind  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  for  getting  news 
out  of  race  tracks  in  his  life.  He  was  champion  of  the  world.  He 
was  a  very,  very  good  man.  I  was  going  to  say  a  hell  of  a  good  man 
but  I  had  better  not.  He  is  a  very,  very  good  man  getting  news  out 
of  a  race  track. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  this  situation? 
When  Sportsman's  Park  had  tlieir  opening  day,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
fall  of  1945,  Burns  was  at  that  time  working  for  Trans- American, 
According  to  Mv.  Ragen,  he  had  signed  up  some  house  out  near  one  of 
the  tracks  in  order  to  get  the  news  out  of  the  track.  Ragen  sent  men 
out  there  named  Bourke  and  Tierney  to  try  to  get  coverage  for  the 
tracks  tliemselves,  and  they  apparently  got  the  same  woman  whom 
Burns  had  leased  the  house  from  to  let  Tierney  in  there.     All  of  which 
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resulted  in  the  chief  of  police  of  Cicero  arresting  Tierney  and  his 
crew  who  were  trying  to  get  the  news  out  of  the  track. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  under  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  which  time  Mr.  Ragen  got  hold  of  his  attorney, 
Hilton,  to  try  and  spring  these  fellows  loose  from  jail. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  under  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  that  incident  at  all? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  remember  part  of  it,  but  I  don't  remember  what  the 
heck  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  important  to  Ragen  because  he  felt  if  Trans- 
American  got  the  news  out  of  the  track  at  that  time  and  cut  Midwest 
out,  that  would  result  in  Trans- American's  getting  a  monopoly  of  the 
news  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans- American  w^as  dead  if  they  didn't  have  news  to 

sell.  ^       - 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  only  one  who  could  service  the  number  of  book- 
makers there  were  in  Chicago  would  have  been  Trans- American. 
Midwest  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  service  them.  That  is  why  Ragen 
was  so  keen  on  being  certain  that  his  men,  Tierney  and  Bourke,  were 
able  to  sign  up  some  place  at  the  opening  day  of  Sportsmaivs  or  Haw- 
thorne Park. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen  always  used  the  phrase  that  the  show  mus>.  go 
on.  So  I  imagine  Ragen  was  out  there  to  get  the  news  or  to  make  sure 
that  his  organization  got  the  news  the  best  way  they  could. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  apparently  during  the  time  the  fight  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Another  thing.  Apparently  in  September  of  1947 
Midwest  was  getting  news  from  Illinois  and  paying  $5,000  a  wpp'^ 
for  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  was  getting  it  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  September  1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  September  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  October  of  1947  R.  &  H.  got  news  from  Illinois 
for  which  they  paid  $1,500  for  the  first  week,  and  that  immediately 
dropped  the  next  week  to  $750  and  has  remained  at  $750  ever  since ; 
but  the  rates  from  Illinois  to  Midwest  have  varied  anywhere  from 
$2,000  to  $10,000  a  week  over  the  next  succeeding  3  years.  What  I 
mean  is,  R.  &  H.  started  out  and  paid  $1,500  the  first  week  to  Illinm« 
for  news  in  October. 

Mr.  Kelly.  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  The  next  week  it  dropped  to  $<50, 
and  it  has  remained  that  way  ever  since. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Would  it  have  been  possible,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  they 
paid  for  2  weeks  with  the  $1,500? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  entirely  possible.  I  think  that  is  probably 
what  did  happen.  But  Midwest  paid  to  Illinois  beginning  at  prac- 
tically the  same  time,  the  first  payment,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Let  me  understand  that.  Midwest  paid  Illinois  $5,000 
for  service?  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  And  Midwest's  rate  from  Illinois 
has  gone  up  to  $10,000,  down  to  $2,000,  back  to  $5,000,  $7,000,  and 
$8,000  a  week. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  has  gone  up  to  $8,000  ?  In  other  words,  Illi- 
nois News  is  collecting  $8,000  a  week  from  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  $8,000 ;  sometimes  $2,000,  sometimes  $10,000,  some- 
times $7,000,  sometimes  $5,000  from  Midwest  over  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years. 

R.  &  H.'s  rate  from  Illinois  has  remained  constant  at  $750  a  week. 
This  all  ties  into  the  same  period  when  Trans-American  went  out  of 
business,  and  Pat  Burns  and  his  family  came  to  work  for  Illinois.  So 
what  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Why  would  the  money  that  Illinois  Sport  News  re- 
ceived from  Midwest  go  up  as  high  as'^$10,000  and  why  would  R.  &  H. 
pay  $750  or  $700  for  a  period  of 

^Ir.  Robinson.  $750  all  the  way  through, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  wasn't  following  you,  George.  Is  the  period  you 
are  talking  about  Midwest  the  time  before  there  was  a  Midwest  and 
General  News?  Is  this  when  it  was  just  Midwest  which  was  selling 
Kansas  City  ?  Midwest  had  a  hell  of  a  big  territory,  didn't  it  ?  Mid- 
west I  think  covered  several  States  at  that  time  and  it  was  subsequently 
that  it  broke  down  into  General  News  and  Midwest,  and  in  General 
News  alone,  so  I  understand,  the  wire  charge  ran  around  $2,000  a 
week  just  to  pay  Western  Union.  If  you  take  the  General  News,  what 
they  are  paying  out  for  charges  and  what  they  have  left  after  operat- 
ing expenses  and  add  that  into  Midwest,  you  can  see  why  Midwest 
w ould  be  so  much  the  higher  figure  than  it  would  be  today  when  there 
is  a  Midwest  and  a  General  News.  Probably  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  a  week  difference. 

ISIr.  Robinson.  But  my  recollection  of  the  record  here  is  that  even 
after  General  came  into  the  picture  the  rates  still  fluctuate  to  Midwest. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Is  the  question,  Why  one  is  fluctuating  and  one  on  a 
flat  rate  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Midwest  is  fluctuating  and  high  and  still  is,  and  the 
otlier  the  flat  and  low. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Midwest  fluctuates  now  in  what  they  pay  Illinois 
News  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  Illinois  News,  what  they  pay  Continental  Press 
Service  fluctuates  also. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  is  your  arrangement  with  Illinois  News, 
Tom?  He  has  stated  that  the  amount  of  money  that  Illinois  News 
pays  to  Continental  Press  fluctuates.  What  is  your  arrangement  with 
Illinois  News  on  the  sale  of  news  to  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  arrangement  I  have  with  my  brother  and  my  son 
is  that  they  send  in  the  rate  every  week  that  they  can  afford.  By 
what  they  can  afford,  they  have  a  publication  over  there  that  has 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  thousand  net  circulation.  In  this 
town  during  certain  times  of  the  year  sometimes  it  is  up  to  35,000, 
sometimes  it  is  down  to  22,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  is  up  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  up  and  down  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Scratch  sheets.  Therefore  I  couldn't  give  them  a  rate 
and  say  the  rate  is  $10,000  and  have  their  circulation  drop  to  the 
bottom  and  then  get  nothing  because  I  would  be  changing  the  rate 
every  week.    My  cleal  with  George  Kelly  is  to  pay  whatever  he  can 
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afford  to  pay  every  week  and  send  in  as  mucli  as  he  possibly  can  to 
Continental. 

Mr.  Garreit.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  a  comparable  situation. 
Are  you  familiar  with  how  Harmony  paid  prior  to  the  time  they 
went  over  to  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  mean  like  in  19M  and  1945  when  they  were 
paying  Continental  Press?    Do  you  know  what  their  rate  was,  Tom? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  but  I  do  recall  when  they  quit.  I  think  we  were 
getting  a  thousand  dollars  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wasn't  it  the  arrangement  there  that  they  would  just 
leave  enough  money  in  there  to  give  Simon  Partnoy  $125  or  $150  a 
week  and  all  the  rest  went  to  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  under  Mr.  Kagen.  He  was  the  manager  at 
that  time,  and  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  arrangement  was.  But 
I  doubt  that  very  much  for  this  reason :  That  all  those  distributors 
had  their  own  offices  and  had  their  own  business.  They  were  sole 
distributors. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Partnoy  testified  that  he  had  title  to  the  business 
and  owned  it,  but  he  also  testified  that  his  arrangement  was  that  he 
paid  just  that  amount  of  rent  that  would  leave  him  with  the  portion 
that  he  was  allocated;  in  other  words,  $125  or  $150  a  week. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  mean  over  and  above  the  expenses  he  incurred 
he  kept  that  much  for  himself? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Was  their  arrangement  in  Kansas  City,  that  the 
guy  could  keep  $7,500  and  the  rest  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  I  believe  Mr.  Ragen  used  to  get  as  much  money 
out  of  an  office  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Some  places  it  would  be  a  flat  rate  and  at  other 
places  they  would  retain  all  expenses  that  were  necessary,  an  amount 
that  would  be  near  a  certain  figure,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  sent  to 
Continental. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  notice  that  there  still  continue  to  be  certain  towns 
up  to  the  present  date  in  which  it  appears  that  the  same  thing  might 
be  done.  That  is,  Indianapolis  is  a  big  outlet,  Capitol  City  Publishing 
Co.,  and  there  the  weekly  payments  will  jump  around  between  figures, 
$1,000  one  week,  $4,000  the  next  week,  and  $3,000  and  $2,000 ;  whereas 
in  a  town  like  Cleveland,  which  is  a  comparable  situation  in  terms 
of  the  size  of  the  distributor,  there  the  Empire  Service  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  has  gotten  a  flat  $2,400  a  week ;  what  is  the  difference 
between  those  two  places  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  way  I  can  answer  that  is  that  one  is  on  a  rate 
that  is  standard  and  the  other  is  on  a  rate  that  Continental  would 
take  so  much  a  year  out  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Garrett'  You  mean  leave  so  much  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  They  would  have  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Gorman, 
whoever  is  in  charge  in  these  different  towns,  and  say  "Your  agree- 
ment with  us  is  that  you  keep  $20,000  and  give  us  the  balance."  I 
would  say  that  the  reason  for  the  rates  probably  jumping  up  and 
down,  you  will  probably  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  montli  the 
rate  would  be  low  because  he  would  have  to  pay  his  Western  Union 
bill.    He  couldn't  pay  Continental  the  rate  they  were  entitled  to.    His 
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Western  Union  bill  might  be  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  and  we 
would  have  to  take  care  of  that  and  then  make  up  with  Continental 
the  rest  of  the  week  what  he  owed. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  To  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Garrett,  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  think  I  am  correct — you  correct  me  if  I  am  not- 
Xom — that  some  places  have  an  absolute  flat  rate.  It  doesn't  vary. 
In  other  places  the  distributor  buys  the  news  on  a  basis  under  an 
arrangement  that  was  set  up — and  most  all  of  them  date  back  to  the 
Ragen  days— that  he  would  keep  himself  $12,000  or  $15,000  or  $20,000, 
whatever  the  figure  might  be  that  had  been  arranged,  there  has  been 
very  little  variation,  and  all  expenses  necessary  to  the  business,  and 
the  balance  was  supposed  to  go  to  Continental.  You  have  those  two 
different  situations.  You  will  find  variations  of  that  as  you  take  up 
the  varied  purchasers  of  the  news,  distributors. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  was  true  in  the  Eagen  days  and  is  true  today. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  certain  cases  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  people 
that  get  a  flat  rate  have  the  reputation  of  being  tough  charactei-s  or 

else  friends  or  relatives,  whereas  those  who  get  a  varying  rate 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Are  you  putting  AP  and  UP  in  the  category  of  tough 
characters  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  will  make  an  exception  there.     They  are  newspapers. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Armstrong? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  take  the  two  things  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 
In  Chicago  Midwest  hasn't  got  any  tough  characters  in  it,  has  it? 
Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  pays  the  fluctuating  rate. 
Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that.     I  think  you  will  find  their  rate  is  around 
$4,000,  which  they  have  been  paying  since  they  got  in  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  guess  Kansas  City  is  a  better  example.     Before  this 

period  of  competition,  there  was  a  fluctuating  payment  down  there. 

After  some  very  tough  characters  took  it  over  it  was  a  flat  rate.     Wliy 

didn't  Continental  go  back  to  a  fluctuating  rate  on  these  new  people? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  not  Continental  there.     That  is  General  News. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  they  have  the  same  type  of  service  and  the  same 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Their  territory  is  very  much  smaller. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Isn't  their  territory  just  one  drop  there?     You  see 
under  the  Partnoy  set-up  before  1946  that  covered  several  States,  six, 
seven,  or  eight  States.     Today  it  is  just  a  one-drop  set-up.     That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think,  Mr.  Garrett,  to  clear  you  up,  a  fellow  who  would 
have  a  lot  of  territory  is  the  fellow  who  probably  would  have  a  fluctu- 
ating rate.  A  fellow  jvith  a  short  territory  or  a  city  would  have  a 
standard  rate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Kelly,  why  does  Continental  buy  news  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  reason  for  that,  sir,  is  that  Continental  does  not 
gather  their  own  news  any  more.  In  other  words,  they  have  no  re- 
porter at  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  At  one  time  Continental  had  its  own  track  news, 
getting  news.     Either  they  would  have  a  reporter  in  the  track  getting 
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the  news  or  they  would  ^et  the  news  from  tlie  outside.  Today  Conti- 
nental does  not  do  that  and  it  purchases  the  news  from  its  different 
subscribers  who  in  turn  have  track  crews  and  all  to  gather  that  news 
and  then  they  sell  it  to  Continental. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  tracks  does  Illinois  News  buy  from  ? 
Mr.  Ctallagher.  How  many  tracks  do  they  cover  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  they  cover  Chicago,  probably  cover  Louis- 
ville, probably  cover  California. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Eobinson,  for  your  information,  I  think  it  is 
fairly  generalized  with  the  different  distributors  where  they  have  to 
have  a  track  crew  and  they  are  not  in  the  track.  Continental  pays  the 
distributor  $400  a  day  to  get  that  news.  At  places  where  they  are  in 
the  track  I  believe  that  a  figure  normally  around  $150  a  day  is  paid 
to  the  track  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  telegrapher  in  there.  Is  that 
correct,  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  was  actually  getting  the  news  out  of  the  track 
for  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Their  own  track  crews. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  be  Pat  Burns  and  whoever  else  they  had 
hired  over  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  would  be  crewmen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  actually  getting  the  news  out  of  the  track  for 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  for  Continental ;  for  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  essentially  one  operation  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  it  isn't.    They  are  different  operations. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Doesn't  Continental  own  the  houses  and  the  telescope 
Illinois  uses  to  get  the  news  out  with  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Continental  I  think  still  owns  some  houses  which 
it  used  itself  when  it  was  gathering  the  news,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  you  are  right.  Continental  owns  some  houses. 
Eddie  McBride  I  believe  owned  some  houses  and  maybe  the  Ragen 
estate  owned  some  houses  where  they  got  the  news  out. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  book  shows  several  houses. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Taken  over  by  the  Ragen  estate. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  are  shown  in  Eddie  McBride's  book. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  are  still  Eddie  McBride's. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  some  of  those  houses  were  owned  under  the 
Ragen  estate.  I  think  he  bought  those  houses  in  the  deal  from  the 
Ragens. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Pat  Burns  use  those  houses  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  are  rented  out  to  different  people  right  now. 
They  get  rent  from  each  one  of  those  houses. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  Continental  rent  those  houses  to  Illinois 
News? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I  think  those  houses  are  rented  to  different  indi- 
viduals.   Pat  Burns  might  come  up  there  and  work  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  get  the  news  out  for  Illinois,  which  goes  to 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  use  Continental's  facilities,  if  necessary. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  wouldn't  have  any  facilities  in  there.  It 
would  be  Illinois  News  facilities. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Does  Pat  Burns  use  the  telescopes  that  get  the  news? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

yir.  EoBixsox.  Doesn't  he  use  the  telescopes  that  belonged  to  Conti- 
nental or  rent  them? 

Mr.  IvELi-Y.  I  don't  know.  To  get  you  straight,  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Garrett,  the  fellow  who  took  charge  of  all  this  is  Walter  Lloyd. 
He  took  charge  of  all  the  track  crews.  You  are  asking  me  a  lot  of 
questions  that  I  don't  know  the  answers  to.  I  could  have  the  answers 
if  he  Avas  here.  I  told  you  before  that  that  is  a  different  department. 
I  answered  everything  I  could  as  far  as  myself  personally  was  con- 
cerned, but  Avhen  you  get  to  track  crews  and  things  like  that,  that  is 
another  man's  job. 

Mr.  EuBixsox.  Doesn't  Continental  or  McBride  hold  a  $60,000 
chattel  mortgage  on  Illinois? 

^Ir.  Kelly.  I  think  he  did.  I  think  that  mortgage  is  chopped  down 
somewhat. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  To  about  $25,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Something  like  that;  yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Dempsey.  That  was  acquired  in  the  purchase  of  Continental. 

Mr.  Kelly  I  think  that  mortgage  was  made  under  the  Ragen  situ- 
ation when  Ragen  was  alive  I  think  they  bought  that  mortgage  from 
the  estate. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Of  Ragen? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  assets  were  transferred  in  the  purchase  of 
Continental. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  Continental  pavs  Illinois  a  basic 
rate  of  $400  'i 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  has  been  the  basic  rate  set  by  Mr.  Lloyd  to  each 
one  of  these  people  that  they  buy  news  from. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Other  distributors  too,  George,  like  Howard  at 
the  Maryland  tracks.     It  is  still  the  same  figure  of  $400. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Where  they  buy  news,  Walter. 

]\Ir.  Robixsox.  Why  would  the  rate  to  Midwest  run  up  to  $10,000  a 
week  ?     What  would  be  the  basis  for  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  This  is  after  Midwest  and  General  have  been 
formed  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  assume  it  is  while  they  are  unseparated,  the 
rate  varied  even  while  it  was  unseparated  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  years  are  those,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  starting  in  1947. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  when  it  was  Midwest  and  then  became 
Midwest  Illinois  before  it  went  back  to  Midwest  and  General  News. 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  time  of  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  take  October  1947.  Midwest's  rate  one  week 
is  $7,000,  the  next  week  it  is  $7,000,  and  the  next  week  it  is  $10,000. 
Then  it  goes  on  for  two  more  weeks  at  $10,000,  and  then  on  November 
5  it  drops  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Keixy.  That  is  where  they  paid  their  Western  Union  bills,  just 
like  I  told  Mr.  Garrett.    You  see,  the  first  of  the  month  they  have  a 
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Western  Union  bill  due  and  they  take  it  out  there  and  then  they  make 
up  for  it  later  on. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  out-of-State  line  alone  probably  costs  two- 
thousand-odd  dollars  a  week  for  wire  charges.  That  is  two-thousand- 
odd  right  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  next  week  it  drops  down  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  $2,000,  and  then  it  goes  to  five,  and  then  it  comes  down  to  three. 
Then  it  goes  to  six.  Then  it  drops  down  to  one.  One  week  after 
that  it  goes  back  to  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  This  is  Midwest's  arrangement  with  Illinois,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Do  you  know  the  answers  to  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  don't  know,  to  tell  the  God's  honest  truth.  I  am 
trying  to  rack  my  memory  and  if  anything  comes  back  to  me  I  will 
interrupt  and  tell  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  this  period  of  time  the  rate  to  R.  &  H.  remained 
constant  at  $750  a  week. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  after  Ragen's  death  and  this  is  after  Trans- 
American  went  out  of  business,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Isn't  that  the  answer,  that  they  probably  got  more  busi- 
ness in  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  According  to  thieir  statement,  Midwest  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  books  as  R.  &  H.  and  pay  relatively  quite  a  bit 
more. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Garrett,  when  you  talk  about  books,  the  only  thing 
I  know"  the  rate  that  was  set  with  the  Illinois  Sport  News  was  given 
them  $700  or  $800  or  $750  I  believe  you  told  me,  for  a  magazine  or  for 
a  publication  that  they  wanted  it  for.  I  believe  Mr.  Robinson  says 
that  R.  &  H.  came  in  the  picture  then  about  3  or  4  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  No. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  After  Trans- American  folded,  a  deal  was  made  with 
R.  &  H.  or  this  sport  daily.  That  is  the  first  time  Illinois  dealt  with 
R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Four  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  rate  after  that  time  has  been  uniformly  $750. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  gave  them  that  rate  and  that  is  where  it  stood.  I 
tell  you  the  God's  honest  truth,  if  my  brother  called  me  tomorrow 
and  wanted  to  raise  the  rate  on  Hyinie  Levin  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them 
I  would  say  "Leave  the  rate  where  it  is."  I  would  actually  tell  him 
that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Why  w^ould  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Past  performance  is'  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean  by  past  performance? 

Mr.  ICelly.  If  you  Avere  interested  in  your  brother  and  not  seeing 
that  him  or  anybody  else  w^ere  getting  into  trouble,  if  you  found  out 
that  somebody  else  was  getting  news  from  them  that  was  a  shady  char- 
acter, I  W'Ouldn't  recommend  that  he  start  a  fight  with  Hymie  Levin  or 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  have  no  feeling  in  that  respect  so  far  as 
Midwest  is  concerned. 
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MV.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  cut  Midwest  off,  either,  sir.  I  wouldn't  cut 
anybody  off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.    I  didn't  mean  cut  them  off. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  tell  you,  during  that  case  that  we  had  in  California 
that  cost  us  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  we  went  through 
hell  with  that  thing,  and  right  today  if  you  cut  one  of  our  distributors 
off,  all  he  has  to  do  is  call  the  next  distributor  and  he  will  get  thati 
ncAvs  and  pay  us  nothing.  We  will  be  out  on  a  limb.  We  won't  get  5 
cents  for  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  could  charge  the  distributor  selling  to  him 
more. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  we  found  out  about  it,  sir. 

jNIr.  Garrett.  You  could  find  out  about  it,  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  Under  the 
Ragen  system  and  Annenberg  system,  which  Mr.  Robinson  should  be 
familiar  with  from  the  Annenberg  case,  if  the  service  came  in  this 
room  here  they  would  put  a  loudspeaker  on  that  service.  They  would 
take  this  telephone  off  here  and  put  it  in  front  of  that  loudspeaker. 
That  would  go  to  wherever  you  would  dial  this  telephone  to.  In  that 
location  they  could  have  30  telephones,  and  that  would  go  over  those 
30  telephones. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  could  catch  them  doing  that,  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  be  very,  very  hard.  It  would  take  a  long, 
long  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Look,  Mr.  Kelly.  Speaking  about  talking  to  your 
brother,  calling  your  brother,  will  you  call  your  brother  up  and  tell 
him,  '-Look,  Midwest  is  paying  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  this  service.  Why  the  heck  don't  you  charge  R.  &  H.  three 
or  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  week  for  this  service?"  Why  don't 
3'ou  do  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  first  in  my  own  mind  take  into  consideration 
the  business.  I  would  cut  nobody  off.  I  would  fight  with  nobody. 
In  fact 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  talking  about  cutting  anyone  off  at  all. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Robinson,  please  let  me  explain  it  my  way  and 
then  we  can  get  back  to  your  question.  In  Continental  Press  since  I 
have  been  general  manager,  I  have  tried  to  maintain  the  policy  to 
cut  nobody  off,  to  have  no  fights  with  anybody,  regardless  of  who  they 
are,  because  Continental  Press  can't  afford  a  fight  because  they  can't 
win  one.  It  is  very,  very  easy  to  get  Continental  Press'  service — 
very,  very  easy.  The  Miclwest  News  right  today  can  sell  Continental 
news  service  to  anybody  they  want  in  the  country,  and  nobody  can  stop 
them.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  telephone  and  call  them  in. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  the  United  States  Government  can  stop 
Continental  or  the  wire  service,  and  that  is  to  close  the  race  tracks. 
A^Hien  I  say  that,  I  say  this :  AVith  the  race  tracks  open,  that  service  is 
going  to  come  out  of  there  by  Tom  Kelly,  the  Continental  Press,  or  some 
other  people  that  are  going  to  find  it  profitable.  If  Continental  w^ent 
out  of  business  tomorrow  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent element  in  the  same  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  this  essentially  the  thing,  just  being  perfectly 
frank  about  it?  The  only  reason  why  your  brother  wouldn't  tam- 
per with  the  rate  R.  &  H.  pays  to  Illinois  is  because  of  the  char- 
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acters  he  knows  are  in  back  of  H.  &  H.  ?  Isn't  that  essentially  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  be  a  sensible  situation  or  argument  to  put 
up.  I  would  say  if  my  brother  called  me  and  I  knew  these  people 
were  getting  the  service  I  would  never  in  God's  world  tell  him  to  raise 
their  rate.     After  all,  I  have  a  family. 

Mr.  RoBiNSox.  That  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Keli^y.  I  !>m  being  frank. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  you  are. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  being  frank.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  I 
like  my  family  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  world.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  put  them  in  the  spot  for  anything  to  happen  to  them  or  anybody 
else  in  our  organization.     I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  certainly  don't  feel  that  way  toward  the  people 
who  are  in  Midwest. 

JNIr.  Kelly.  I  would  feel  the  same  way  with  Midwest.  I  wouldn't 
want  them  to  cut  Midwest  off ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  feel  the  same  way  toward  the  people  in 
Midwest  that  you  would  feel  toward  R.  &  H.  You  know  the  people 
in  ISIidwest.     You  have  just  stated  what  fine  people  they  are. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  know  them.  I  have  heard  about  the  other  ])eople. 
I  have  never  met  the  people  in  the  other  business.  If  Mr.  Halley 
would  say  to  me,  "I  will  give  you  $10,000  to  pick  out  Hymie  Levin,'^ 
I  couldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  I  interrupt  at  this  point.  I  think  that  I  vrill 
head  off.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Garrett  wanted  to  ask  a' lot  of  ques- 
tions, and  I  suspect  Mr,  Robinson  hasn't  even  begun.  I  would  like  to 
spend  about  10  minutes  with  you  two  folks.  Maybe  you  could  take 
a  short  intermission.    Could  you  carry  on  for  another  coiii)le  of  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  get  out  of  here  and  close  this  thing  as 
soon  as  I  can  if  possible.  I  am  getting  to  a  stage  where  I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  trying  to  answer  for  every- 
body. I  am  trying  to  answer  for  the  wire  men.  I  told  you  that  was 
out  of  my  line,  where  there  is  a  man  for  the  wire  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  are  two  things  that  have  to  be  arranged.  One 
if  for  you  to  sit  down  I  think  with  your  counsel  and  think  it  over 
and  figure  out  the  details  on  which  your  own  memory  is  a  little  in 
need  of  refreshing,  and  so  forth.  The  second  is  to  get  in  the  wit- 
nesses who  can  give  more  specific  testimony  on  more. specific  points. 
They  include  some  of  your  employees,  the  wire  men.  They  include 
the  Illinois  people;  they  include  the  Midwest  people,  and  certain 
other  people  that  we  have  to  get  in  who  can  testify  specifically  on 
what  is  going  on. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Mr.  Gakrett.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  get  back  into,  the 
Chicago  situation.  You  say  that  the  first  time  Trans- American  hit 
you  was  when  Kansas  City  switched  over.  When  did  you  quit  getting 
any  appreciable  amount  of  money  out  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  did  we  start  getting  any  amount  of  money  out 
of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  you  stop  getting  any  appreciable  amount 
of  money  out  of  the  Chicago  area  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  we  ever  stopped  getting  money  out  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean  over  $200  to  $500  a  week. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  are  now  talking  about  the  Ragen  days? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  again.  When  was 
it  that  you  ceased  getting  amoiuits  in  excess  of  $500  a  week  out  of 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  answer.  I  don't  know  how  much  money 
we  got  out  of  Chicago  unless  I  saw  the  books,  and  the  books  would 
show.  I  wouldn't  knovj^  I  don't  keep  those  figures.  The  figures 
are  all  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  this  competitive  period,  what  was  the  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  During  the  competitive  time  in  Chicago,  there  wasn't 
much  activity  around  there  at  all  that  I  can  remember,  because  the 
publicity  and  everything  went  to  lieck  around  there. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Did  Midwest  continue  to  get  news  from  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Did  Midwest  continue  to  get  news  from  Continental? 
They  never  got  news  from  Continental,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  it  continue  to  get  news  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  continued  to  get  Illinois  from  what  period? 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  the  last  half  of  1946  and  the  first  half  of  1947. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  last  of  1946,  the  Illinois  News  was  in  business.  I 
believe  they  went  in  business  the  early  part  of  1945  and  the  early  part 
of  1946. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  w^rong  with  their  business  ?  Why  couldn't 
you  get  any  money  out  of  them  ? 

JSIr.  Kelly.  That  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  people 
here.  There  was  no  money  around  here,  I  guess.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  did  get  any  money  or  not.     I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  GaEvRetp.  According  to  the  statement  of  a  man  who  worked  as 
accountant  for  Trans-American,  Trans-American  was  financed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Midwest.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-American  was  financed  by  Midwest?  That  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Impossible! 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  think  there  was  any  connection  whatso- 
ever between  Midwest  and  Trans-American  ? 

]\lr.  Kelly.  They  could  be  fighting  one  another  and  still  one  would 
finance  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  Midwest  become  a  Trans- American  subsidiary? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  News  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  News  was  always  a  subsidiary  of  the  Illinois 
News  Association. 

IVIr.  Garrett.  During  this  period  did  Midwest  ever  get  its  news  free, 
so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Did  Midwest  ever  get  its  news  free? 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  might  explain  this  business. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  St.  Louis  get  its  news  free  during  the  first  half 
of  1947? 
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Mr.  Kp:lly,  That  I  don't  remember.  No,  sir.  I  doubt  it,  though. 
I  don't  tliink  there  was  anybody  got  any  news  free  from 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  did  cut  rates  with  a  lot  of  them,  though,  to 
meet  the  other  competition,  if  Ragen  said  cut  the  rates? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  said  cut  the  rates. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  cut  the  rates  principally  in  towns  where  there 
was  a  Trans- American  competitor? 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  over.  If  you  didn't  cut  them  all  over,  a  distributor 
would  call  you,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  the  best  deal  he  could. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  St.  Louis,  I  looked  over  tlie  books,  which  ran  from 
the  first  of  1947  on,  and  they  showed  that  a  thousand  dollars  a  week 
was  coming  in  from  Pioneer  News  Service  to  Continental  up  until 
February  of  1947,  and  then  until  AugTist  of  1947  there  were  no  pay- 
ments. Since  August  1947  they  have  sent  $500  a  week.  There  is  a 
story  about  that  somewhere  there  that  you  must  have  been  quite  famil- 
iar with.     Will  you  tell  us  what  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  jDeriod  was  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  February  1947  to  August  1947,  they  dropped 
out  completely  and  paid  nothing. 

Mr.  Keixy.  From  February  1947 — Ragen  owned  the  business  at  that 
time.     That  is  when  Mr.  Brown  went  in  business  for  himself,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  "\^^io  set  these  rates?  Who  decided  when  people 
should  get  news  for  very  little  or  nothing,  and  when  they  should  pay 
more  ?     Who  did  that  in  1947  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Is  this  a  different  question  than  the  other  question  that 
you  asked  me,  about  why  they  didn't  send  in  any  money  from  St. 
Louis  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  you  were  in  the  situation 
there  of  having  a  customer  and  no  business  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  had  Gully  Owen,  but  if  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Owen 
split  apart,  we  still  have  the  wire  there  and  had  Gully  Owen  for  a 
customer.  If  Gully  didn't  pay  us  anything,  which  I  doubt  very 
much — he  must  have  seilt  in  some  money  for  the  wire,  but  there  was 
an  argument  there  where  one  partner  left  the  other  partner.  From 
.what  I  understood  at  that  time,  he  took  the  biggest  part  of  the  business 
with  him. 

Mr.  Garrett.  "Wlio  sets  the  rates  now  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  do  everything.  I  am  general  manager  of  Con- 
tinental Press.     But  the  rates  haven't  been  changed. 

Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  correct  myself,  sir,  so  you  will  under- 
stand it.  The  rates  today  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  rates  today  are  probably  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  -I 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ?  1 

Mr.  Dempsey.  No.     The  question  is,  who  sets  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  sets  the  rates  ?     I  do. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Who  set  the  rate  with  Pioneer  when  they  started 
paying,  in  August  of  1947,  $500  a  week,  and  have  been  paying  $500 
since,  whereas  the  record  apparently  reflects  that  they  used  to  pay 
$1,000?  Wlio  set  the  rate  of  $500  for  Pioneer?  You,  in  August  of 
1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  August  1947  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  were  the  general  manager  at  that  time.  Eddie 
McBride  owned  the  business. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  set  the  rate  if  it  was  in  that  period.  I  would 
set  the  rate. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  remember  giving  Pioneer  News  a  $500  rate, 
which  is  their  rate  now,  which  has  been  their  rate  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  know  that  they  are  paying  $500.  I  don't  remember 
setting  the  rate  with  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  don't  know  any  reason  why,  after  this  period 
when  Trans-American  was  in  business,  Pioneer  should  emerge  with 
the  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Ivelly.  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Garrett,  would  be 
that  we  Averen't  getting  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  money  out  of  there  for  a 
period  before  that,  so  I  gave  them  a  rate  of  $500,  if  that  is  the  story. 
That  would  be  my  observation  of  it,  right  this  day,  but  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  nobody  else  would  have  set  the  rate  in  August 
of  1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Gallagher  .  You  must  have  set  that  rate,  then,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  the  rate  is  $500  today  and  it  was  changed  on  that  day 
and  I  was  general  manager,  I  would  have  set  the  rate. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Getting  back  to  the  Chicago  situation,  Chicago  is  a 
$5,000-  to  $10,000-a-week  town.  I  can't  understand  why  you  wouldn't 
be  more  familiar  with  what  would  have  made  it  a  $200-a-week  town  for 
a  period  that  extended  into  1947  when  you  were  around  town  here. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  to  that  question  would 
be,  because  I  actually  don't  understand  it.  Why  the  rate  here  should 
not  be  more  ? 

Mr.  Garreti'.  You  have  a  business  here  which  sells  news,  and  selling 
news  in  the  Chicago  area  is  one  of  the  best  deals  you  have.  It  makes 
more  money  for  the  company  than  any  other  town,  I  believe.  When 
it  drops  down  to  practically  nothing,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  be 
familiar  with  the  whole  story  about  why  it  dropped  down  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Is  that  during  the  period  of  Trans-American's  op- 
eration ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  the  period  1946-47,  when  Trans-American  was 
operating,  and  very  little  was  coming  out  of  Illinois  News,  was  that 
because  they  were  getting  very  little  in  because,  in  turn,  Trans-Ameri- 
can was  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  There  was  competition  around  there, 
certainly.  They  were  spending  all  the  money  that  they  took  in,  trying 
to  keep  their  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  R.  &  H.  making  a  lot  of  progress  against  Mid- 
west to  your  knowledge  ?  Was  it  taking  their  customers  away  from 
them? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Trans- American,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  taking  Midwest's  customers  away  from 
them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  w^ould  be  taking  Midwest's  News  customers  away 
from  them  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  it  was  the  opposition  in  town,  it  would  be  Hymie 
Levin,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  so,  but  don't  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  imagine  that  is  who  it  would  be.  What  year  are  you 
talking  about  now,  sir? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  same  period,  194G  and  1947,  when  Trans- 
American 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  1946,  part  of  it  was  Ragen  and  part  of  it  was  mine. 
Eagen  died  in  June  1946,  got  shot  in  June  1946.  So  I  don't  know 
too  much  about  it  before  I  got  to  be  general  manager.  That,  I  can 
only  answer  since  I  have  been  general  manager.  If  you  ask  me  from 
the  period  when  Eddie  McBride  bought  the  business,  then  I  can  tell 
3^ou ;  but  if  you  go  back  beyond  that,  then  it  is  a  Mr.  Eagen  deal  and 
I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  right,  then.  When  Mr.  McBride  bought  the 
business,  what  was  the  trouble  in  Chicago?  Who  was  taking  away 
Midwest's  customers? 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  Mr.  McBride  bought  the  business,  that  is,  after 
April  1947,  I  think  you  w^ill  find,  sir,  that  all  the  payrolls — we  were 
loaded  with  help  around  here  to  fight  the  local  people,  whatever  the 
fight  W'as  about,  and  they  were  just  overloaded,  the  payrolls  were 
ovei'loaded  wuth  help.     That  is  probably  the  only  answer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  do  you  mean  by  help  to  fight  the  local  people  ? 
To  protect  your  outlets  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  protect  tTie  outlets? 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  protect  the  people  who  bought  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  we  never  protected  anybody  who  bought  the  Xews, 
but  I  think  the  best  example  on  that,  I  believe,  would  be  that  i)robably 
the  town  was  in  bad  shape.  I  don't  think  there  were  many  subscribers 
around. 

INIr.  Garrett.  If  you  hired  more  people,  you  must  have  had  to  hire 
them  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Couldn't  it  be  possible,  Mr.  Garrett,  that  after  Mr. 
Eagen  got  killed,  the  town  closed  up  ?     There  were  no  books  in  town. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  possible;  yes.  I  should  think  you  would 
know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  may  be  the  answer.  Mr.  Garrett,  you  are  asking 
me  this,  please  remember :  You  are  asking  me  something  that  Conti- 
nental has  nothing  to  do  with  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  affected  Continental  so  vitally,  I  thought  you 
would  know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  answer  that  truthfully,  you  understand. 

Mr,  Dempsey.  Wouldn't  the  Illinois  books  which  you  have  show 
you  what  their  position  was  during  that  period,  Mr.  Garrett ;  their 
ability  to  pay? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  One  thing  I  wanted  to  try  to  get  straight  is  the  basis 
upon  which  Continental  sets  its  rates  to  its  subscribers.  Is  there  any 
particular  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  rate  to  a  particular 
subscriber  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  when  Mr.  Eagen  was  alive,  Mr.  Eagen  used  to 
send  around — he  w^ould  call  the  customers  on  the  telephone  and  ask 
them  how  their  business  was,  and  he  would  set  the  rate  himself,  what- 
ever he  thought  the  territory  was  worth,  because,  after  all.  he  was 
in  this  business  for  a  period — he  came  over  in  19i^7,  he  came  over  to 
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the  Xews  Bureau  in  1927.     So  lie  knew  what  every  territory  was 
worth,  and  he  would  sei  the  rate. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  would  he  know  what  it  was  worth?  Appar- 
ently what  it  was  worth  had  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  rate. 

Mr.  De3ii\sey.  Will  you  go  off  the  record  for  a  second? 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Dempsey.  With  respect  to  the  rates  Continental  has  with  its 
various  distributors,  some  of  the  distributors  are  on  a  fiat  rate  and  pay 
a  uniform  amount  per  week.  Others  are  on  a  basis  on  which  they  pay 
the  Continental  all  they  take  in  over  and  above  their  expenses  and  an 
agreed-on  amount  that  they  are  to  keep  their  own  services.  Those 
amounts  vary  with  different  distributors.  In  some  cases,  instead  of 
being  a  fixed  amount  in  dollars,  it  would  be  a  percentage  of  the  net 
that  they  would  retain,  and  the  remainder  would  go  to  Continental. 

The  individual  deals  were  for  the  most  part  made  by  Mr.  Ragen^ 
and  re])resent.  presumably,  the  best  deal  he  could  work  out  with  the 
distributor  in  that  territory  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  for  ContiiiLental  Press.  To  the  extent  possible,  that  has  been 
the  policy  ever  since,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uniform  rate 
policy  on  which  the  rate  for  any  given  individual  could  be  deter- 
mined tomorrow  if  a  new  distributor  came  along.  It  would  be  a 
question  of  working  out  the  best  deal  possible. 

Mr.  Romxsox.  When  you  speak  of  working  out  the  best  deal  pos- 
sible, would  the  best  deal  possible  depend  upon  the  amount  of  business 
that  that  particular  distributor  can  do  in  that  pai'ticular  area? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  To  take  a  hy})othetical  illustration,  it  might  be  that 
you  could  get  a  man  who  would  take  it  on  for  $10,000  over  and  above 
his  expenses  and  be  able  to  operate  with,  say — again  I  am  picking 
a  figure  out  of  the  air — $20,000  in  expenses.  With  someone  else,  he 
might  be  able  to  spend  $30,000  for  expenses,  and  want  20,  but  he 
would  be  able  to  do  twice  as  much  business,  so  the  remaining  amount 
would  be  greater. 

The  best  deal  possible  means  the  deal  that  would  produce  the  most 
money  possible  for  Continental.  If  you  want  to  ask  about  the  indi- 
vidual deals  that  exist  with  each  distributor,  that  will  answer  the 
question  of  what  the  best  deal  Continental  was  able  to  make  for  that 
territory  was,  very  concretel3\ 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Are  those  deals  or  arrangements  oral  or  written'^ 

]\Ir.  Dempsey.  Oral. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  They  are  all  oral,  and  made  by  Mr.  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Carried  through  by  Mr.  Kelly  with  some  adjust- 
ments. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  A^Tiat  would  be  the  basis  for  a  modification? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  race  tracks  being  not  as  much  business  in  vour 
territory. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  distributors'  customers  have 
dropj)ed  off? 

yiv.  Kelly.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  this  is  essentially 
true.  He  stated  Continental  got  the  news  from  the  race  track  and 
disseminated  it  to  distributors,  such  as  Midwest.  Ragen  was  then 
asked  if  Continental  serviced  them  on  the  basis  of  how  much  news 
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they  distributed  in  that  particular  area,  and  he  replied,  "No,"  that 
Continental  charged  them  a  flat  rate  regardless  of  whether  they 
had  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  customers;  but  if  they  did  extra  well, 
they  w^ould  raise  the  rate  on  them  and  if  they  did  extra  bad.  Conti- 
nental would  cut  the  rate ;  it  was  very  much  arbitrary  in  different  areas 
and  sections  depending  on  the  business  done  by  Continental's  cus- 
tomers, that  Continental  had  no  written  contract  with  Midwest. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr,  Gallagher.  What  Mr.  Kelly  tried  to  do  to  maintain  what  Mr. 
Ragen  did,  was  to  estimate  as  to  a  particular  territory,  that  they 
ought  to  get  about  $l,00t)  a  week  out  of  it  even  though  it  isn't  a  flat 
rate;  and  when  a  man  may  jump  from  one  to  two  thousand  by  the 
end  of  the  year  he  may  have  gotten  $100,000  or  $200,000  in  that  terri- 
tory. It  might  vary  some,  weekly.  Wliereas  in  another  case  it  might 
be  a  flat  $2,400  with  no  variation.  The  reason  it  is  varying  is  that  the 
fellow  might  be  doing  more  business  in  1  month  than  another  because 
more  people  interested  in  the  news.  But  he  himself,  until  that  would 
be  adjusted  with  him,  probably  would  be  retaining  for  himself  all 
expenses  and  perhaps  12  or  15  thousand  dollars  or  perhaps  $18,000 
for  himself.  That  is  why  there  would  be  some  variation  as  he  is  trying 
to  send  on  the  rest  keeping  for  himself  all  necessary  expenses  and 
making  sure  he  has  for  himself  his  own  15  or  18. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  the  point  is  that  the  rate  that  Continental  got 
did  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  number  of  customers. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  number  of  customers  the  distributor  has 
definitely.  That  might  not  depend  on  the  number  of  customers  because 
he  might  be  charging  some  customers  more  than  others.  So  it  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  money  he  made  rather  than  calling  it  the 
number  of  customers  he  had. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  will  put  it  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  customers  paid. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  amount  of  money  he  took  in,  the  amount  of 
money  the  distributor  took  in,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  take  an  example,  there  was  some  special  story 
in  San  Francisco :  During  1947,  including  the  period  when  you  were 
general  manager,  the  books  show  that  the  rate  used  to  be  one  of  the 
fluctuating  ones,  and  the  income  would  jump  around  1,700  1,900,  600, 
2,500,  and  some  time  between  then  and  now  it  went  down  to  the  level 
of  500.    Do  you  recall  why  you  changed  the  system  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  Press  went  out  of  there  with  their  wire. 
That  is  the  reason  that  rate  is  so  low.  At  that  time  they  probably 
had  to  get  it  on  the  telephone.  Their  expenses  were  eaten  up  by  the 
telephone  calls. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Neither  Continental  nor  any  of  its  distributors 
have  had  a  wire  into  San  Francisco  or  into  any  part  of  California  since 
February  1949. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  they  are  getting  money  from  California ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  today,  no ;  not  this  year. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Not  in"  1950? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  so.    If  they  get  it  it  was  from  back 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Or  it  could  be  money  that  would  be  going  into 
General  News  or  into  Illinois  News,  couldn't  it  be? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  furnishes  the  money  that  is  listed  under 
Tijuana? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  Tijuana  race  track. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  there  a  subscriber  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  money  comes  from  Tijuana? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Garre'it.  What  does  that  other  Mexican  outlet  down  there, 
Mexicali,  do?    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mexicali  ?     There  is  a  drop  in  Mexicali  using  our  wire  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  the  file  I  have  a  letter  here,  a  copy  of  which  I 
will  show  you. 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  Will  you  look  at  it,  Mr.  Dempsey?  I  haven't  my 
glasses  on. 

(Mr.  Dempsey  read  the  letter.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  like  to  identify  this  letter  that  was  just 
read  to  Mr.  Kelly  as  dated  July  13,  1949,  a  letter  from  J.  M.  Lebit,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Interna]  Revenue. 

You  go  ahead  and  explain  what  that  subscriber  is. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  have  to  find  out  about  that,  sir.  That  is  some- 
thing I  would  have  to  give  you  an  answer  later  on  about,  if  I  possibly 
could.  ^  -^ 

(Letter  referred  to  was  identified  as  exhibit  No.  39,  and  is  on  file 
with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  a  track  at  Mexicali? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  what  is  there.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  don't 
recall  what  that  is.    I  would  have  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  does  Mr.  Brophy  get  his  news? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Right  today  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  I  don't  know 
where  he  gets  his  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  know  whether  he  got  his  news  from 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  did  get  it  at  one  time  from  Mexico.     I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  still  getting  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  By  radio  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  what  he  testified  before  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  did  testify  he  was  getting  it  from  Mexico. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  he  get  it  from  one  of  the  radio  stations  in 
lijuana? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  Walter,  which  radio  station  he  got  it 
from.    I  know  he  did  get  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  gets  it  from  tracks 
all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  imagine  Brophy  calls  in  and  gets 
the  service  from  somebody.    That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Does  Brophy  pay  Continental  Press  anything? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  Brophy  hasn't  paid  Continental  Press  anything 
for  the  last— I  would  have  to  look  at  the  book  to  find  out,  but  I  imagine 
it  is  quite  a  while. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  subscriber 

in  Mexicali  ?  ,     ,     ,  •        -r    i     v  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  would  have  to  check  that,  sir.  I  don  t  know 
whether  we  have  a  subscriber  there  or  not. 

Mr  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  subscriber  in  Yuma,  Ariz.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yuma,  Ariz.— I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  sir. 
I  douk  it  akhough  I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  know  there  is  no  Continental  distributor  m 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  there  isn't.  . 

Mr  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  leased  wire  to  Yuma,  Ariz,  i 

Mr  Kelly.  No,  we  don't,  sir.  I  don't  know.  You  are  asking  me 
n  wire  question  again  that  I  don't  know.     Please  excuse  my  ignorance 

on  that.  . 

Mv.  Dempsey.  Do  von  have  a  copv  of  the  commerce  committee  testi- 
mony? All  the  subscribers  of  Continental  are  described  in  that  m 
detail.     That  would  answer  the  question  on  Mexicali  and  Yuma  for 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mexicali  was  not  listed  as  a  distributor  of  Con- 
tinental in  the  commerce  hearings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the 
first  I  ever  heard  of  Mexicali.  That  might  be  a  drop  put  on  the  Con- 
tinental wire  at  the  request  of  one  of  Continental's  distributors,  which 
is  done  sometimes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  could  be  possible.  That  distributor  or  that  cus- 
tomer   «.  1  -nr  •  J.- 
Mr. Gallagher.  Although  it  could  be  a  drop  off  the  ISlorse  wire  ot 
Continental,  the  drop  being  put  on  at  the  request  of  a  Continental 
distributor,  but  no  ])ayment  would  go  to  Continental.  The  payment 
would  go  from  that  drop  to  that  distributor  who  had  requested  putting 
a  drop  off  the  wire  at  such  and  such  a  spot.  Is  that  correct,  Mr. 
Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  the  distributor  would  be  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  but  I  can  find  out  for  you.  You  Avill  have  the  right 
answer  on  that.  You  will  have  the  right  answer  on  that,  Mr. 
Robinson. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  vou  know  why  the  subscribers  like  United  Press 
and  AP  don't  have  "to  pay  the  wire  tax,  whereas  the  rest  of  your 
customers  do  ?  . 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  the  law.  That  is  the  provision  m  the 
thing.  If  they  are  a  recognized  newspaper,  they  apply  for  an  exemp- 
tion and  they  are  exempted  from  the  tax. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  other  subscribers  apparently  aren't  recognized 
newspapers.  .  . 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Not  recogiiized  newspapers.  They  have  a  legiti- 
mate periodical  under  all  State  law  wherever  they  are  published, 
though.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  language  in  the  code  is  "rec- 
ognized newspa]ier  association,"  rather  than  newspaper,  press  asso- 
cfations.     I  tliink  that  is  what  the  language  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  wdiat  work  the  Arvey  firm  here  in  town 
did  for  Continental  wire  service  during  the  last  years  that  Mr.  Ragen 
was  running  it? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  ArveA^'s  firm?  What  was  the  name  of  his  firm? 
Do  your  records  reflect  they  were  paid  money  by  Continental,  Mr. 
Garrett  ? 

]Mr.  Garrett.  The  income-tax  records. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  know  about  it,  Tom  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  Ragen  had  them  on  a  Continental  retainer.  He 
used  them  a  long-  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  sort  of  work  did  Mr.  Arvey  do? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  answer  that.  That  was  before  my  time. 
That  gets  back  to  Mr.  Ragen  again. 

]Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  how  ]Mr.  Ragen  would  approach  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  through — who  he  dealt  with  them 
through  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't.  I  don't  recall  their  names.  In  fact,  that 
was  a  very  secret  organization,  as  far  as  Mr.  Ragen  was  concerned. 

^Ir.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Ragen,  through  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon,  dealt  with  the  FBI  for  Continental  Press  Service? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  can  answer  that  and  I  can  say  quite  positively 
I  am  certain  he  didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  positively  he 
didn't  because  Brien  McMahon  at  that  time  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  as  far  as  the  FBI — this  is  now  1946, 19-tT — getting  into  the 
picture.  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  FBI 
going  into  it.  That  was  handled  solely  by  Mr.  Ragen  and  anybody 
else  he  might  have  contacted,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  was  neither 
McMahon  nor  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  imagine  the  FBI  records  would  show,  if  you  asked 
them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  work  Mr.  Thomas  Nash  did  for 
Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  what  years  is  this? 

Mr.  Garrett.  1946  or  1947. 

iSIr.  Kelly.  I  know  Mr.  Nash  did  do  some  work  for  Continental 
back  dui'ing  the  time  that  we  were  having  trouble  getting  in  the  race 
tracks  here.  I  know^  he  helped  us  get  in  the  race  tracks.  He  was  try- 
ing to  help  us  get  in  the  race  tracks.  There  was  some  talk  just  like 
Mr.  Hal  ley  says.  "Why  don't  you  incorporate?"  That  was  always 
taken  up  with  INIr.  Nash,  too,  about  incorporation,  making  a  corpo- 
ration out  of  this  thing  and  cutting  dow^n  the  tax,  which  was  about 
39  percent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  do  any  work  negotiating  with  the  authorities 
in  Cicero? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  none  whatsoever  that  I  know  about. 

Mr.  G.u?rett.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  F.  King,  who  is  on  the 
list  of  employees  working  doAvn  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  F.  King. 

Mr.  (tallagher.  F.  King. 

Mr.  Kelly,  The  name  is  not  familiar  to  me. 

Mr.  (tarrett-.  He  is  listed  as  working  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  as  road  man  and  supervisor. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  recall  such  name  at  all. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  he  does  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  recall  his  name. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Wliat  would  a  road  man  and  supervisor  be  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  road  man  and  supervisor  would  go  around  and  check 
the  offices  and  see  how  the  service  was  coming  in  or  if  they  needed 
three  tracks  or  six  tracks  or  eight  tracks,  whatever  tracks  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Kahn  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir,  very  well. 

Mr.  Garreti'.  What  does  he  do  for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kahn  has  been  eastern  representative  of  Conti- 
nental since  it  was  born. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Exactly  what  does  that  involve  ? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  That  involves  the  eastern  territory. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  what  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  practically  a  holdover  from  the  other  organiza- 
tion, that  is  from  Kagen.    He  has  never  been  bothered  since  then. 

Mr.  Gaerett.  In  other  words,  he  doesn't  do  any  work. 

Mr.  I^LLY.  He  has  an  office  there  and  anything  that  is  around  New 
York  that  Continental  has,  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  example,  what  would  they  have  around  New  York 
that  he  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  an  office  in  New  York.  We  have  somebody 
there  in  case  anything  comes  up  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  quite  a  bit  to  pay  for  somebody  to  sit  in  an 
office. 

Mr.  Kj2Lly.  He  has  been  getting  that  ever  since  he  has  been  with 
the  organization.    That  was  a  Ragen  deal.    I  didn't  make  that  deal. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  could  fire  him  and  get  rid  of  that  expense. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  could  probably  fire  a  lot  of  people,  but  then  you  fire 
people  who  know  this  business  and  meet  competition. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Is  that  the  reason  you  keep  him  on  the  payroll,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  he  has  just  been  there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  From  what  I  understand,  isn't  Stanley  Kahn  an 
expert  in  the  wire  business  ?  Doesn't  he  know  this  business  for  years 
back? 

Mr,  Kelly,  He  knows  this  business  frontwards  and  backwards, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  he  also  supposed  to  watch  out  for  Continental's 
relations  with  the  press  and  all  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  does  that.  Any  work  that  Continental  would  have 
in  New  York  he  would  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  he  try  to  tone  down  any  stories  that  you 
don't  like  in  the  paper  for  Continental  or  something?  Is  he  supposed 
to  be  watching  any  of  that  stuff  that  comes  up  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  Yes,  he  watches  all  that  stuff.  He  would  call  you  20 
times  a  day  if  you  would  let  him  and  happened  to  be  in  the  office  and 
would  talk  to  him. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Does  he  deal  with  relations  with  political  figures  in 
New  York  and  the  eastern  seaboard? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Kahn  is  always  a  fellow  who  has  a  box  at  the  race  track. 
He  would  invite,  if  he  could,  President  Truman  out  there  and  have  him 
sit  in  his  box.  He  is,  would  you  say,  a  fellow  who  likes  to  be  in  good 
company. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  He  is  a  o;ood-will  ambassador. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  he  is  a  very  good-will  ambassador. 

Mr.  KoBTNSON.  As  I  recall  it,  that  is  precisely  the  definition  of  the 
job  he  gave  in  1939  at  which  time  he  was  receiving  $80,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  was  receiving  $80,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  L.  Stanley  Kahn. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  was  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  1939,  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  How  did  he  describe  himself? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  his  description  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Was  what? 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  Annenberg.    As  a  good-will  ambassador. 

Mr.  Gali^vgher.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  connection  between  my 
use  of  the  expression  and  his  stating  it. 

Mr.  ROEJNSON.  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Kahn  was  with  the  An- 
nenberg organization? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  was  related  to  Annenberg.  I  think  he  was 
married  to  one  of  the  daughters. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  him  after  his  divorce 
from  the  Annenberg  daughter  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  mean  what  business  he  went  in  or  something  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.    I  didn't  follow  it  that  close. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  came  back  with  the 
Annenberg  organization  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Triangle  publications? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  whether  he  came  back  with  the  An- 
nenberg organization  at  the  time  the  Justice  Department  was  investi- 
gating the  Annenberg  organization? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Talking  now  back  in  1939,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  knew  he  was  out  of  the  organization,  to  tell  you 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Kahn  formerly  had  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  wouldn't  know  either,  sir.  I  know  he  was  very 
friendly  with  Ragen,  and  Ragen  always  took  care  of  him.  He  had 
some  value  to  Ragen  when  Ragen  was  with  Continental  Press.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  remove  him  and  take  all  the  value  of  the  man 
out  of  the  organization,  as  long  as  we  can  afford  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  L.  Stanley  Kahn  was  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Ragen  organization  while  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Air  Force  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  if  it  is  Continental 
Press  you  are  talking  about  he  was  on  Continental  Press'  payroll  all 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  pay  did  he  receive  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  check  the  books.  I 
imagine  he  got  paid  his  full  pay. 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  don't  know  what  salary  he  was  receiving  at  the 
time  he  was  in  the  service? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  don't  imagine  that  it 
changed  any.  I  think  they  kept  him  on  the  same  amount  that  he  is 
getting  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  L.  Stanley  Kahn's  relations  were 
with  Gen.  Bennett  Meyers? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Couldn't  we  be  a  little  more  specific  about  the  par-, 
ticular  function  and  duties  of  Stanley  Kahn  in  New  York?  Just 
what  specifically  does  he  do  ?  Let's  put  it  this  way  :  What  jobs  do  you 
know  that  he  has  done  for  Continental  that  have  been  beneficial  to 
Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  remember  anything  specifically  that  he  has  done 
outstanding  since  I  have  been  general  manager,  outside  of  having  an 
office  there.  I  believe  I  have  been  there  three  or  four  times,  and  went 
in  his  ofhce.  We  use  his  office  to  meet  certain  people  there. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  your  distributor  in  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  no  distributor  in  New  York  City.  We  have 
one  in  Jersey. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  a  partnership  over  there. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  the  partners? 
Mr.  Kelly.  The  partnership  is— it  is  the  Metro-Globe. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  L.  Stanley  Kahn's  relationship  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever.     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Metro-Globe  sell  and  distribute  in  New  York 
State  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  are  in  Jersey  and  lower  New  York.  They  are 
around  New  York.  They  had  news  in  Jersey.  Their  territory  is 
Jersey  and  around  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx' and  Brooklyn.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  their  territory. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  has  the  up-State  New  York  distributorship? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Genesee  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson,  What  other  distributorship  is^there  in  up-State  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Empire  State  News 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  owned  by  Genesee,  I  believe.  The  same  fellow 
owns  Genesee.  The  Empire  is  managed  by  the  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Maloney;  a  Maloney  works  for  the  Genesee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  Maloney  been  in  the  organization  for  a  long 
time  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  Mr.  Maloney  has  been  in  the  organization,  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  fellow  you  could  give  a  recommendation  to,  he  is  him; 
the  greatest  man  I  ever  met. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  is  Kahn's  relationships  with  Maloney? 
Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  had  anv  business  dealings  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  No  , 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  an  official  of  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever.  I  don't  think  that  Maloney  has  met 
Kahn  in  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  we  get  some  more  specific  instances  on  what 
L.  Stanley  Kahn  does  for  Continental  ? 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  think  Stanley  Kiihn  does  much  of  any- 

uf.  KfXLY.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  just  got  married.  He  just 
came  back  from  Europe. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Does  he  do  anything.  Mr.  Kelly  i  ,       t  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  hasn't  done  anything  in  the  last  year  that  i  know 
of      Where  I  have  called  him  and  asked  him  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  specifically  would  you  call  him  and  ask  him 

+       19 

^Mr '  Kelly.  If  our  office  in  New  York  was  bothered  by— right  now 
thev  have  an  investigation.  If  something  ha])pened  where  some  pohce 
officers  would  come  up  in  our  office  and  ask  them  what  they  are  doing 
here  or  there,  we  have  Stanley  Kahn  there  to  represent  us,  the  Con- 
tinental office.  .  <Y.  XI  T  ffi 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  come  up  m  what  office,  the  police  officers 

come  up  to  what  office  ?  ^^       ^^    . 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Continental  office  m  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  Kahn  is  ?  ,      ^^      ,  . 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  Kahn  is  not  in  the  Continental.  You  have  two 
offices  there  in  New  York.  You  have  an  office  where  the  wire  set-up 
is  where  Kahn  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  doesn't  go  near  it.  . 

:Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  in  the  office  where  the  wire  set-up  is  i 

jSIr.  Kelly.  About  12  operators. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  in  charge  of  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Joe  Lewis. 

I^Ir.  Robinson.  What  is  their  function? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  Now  you  have  to  get  that  from  the  wire  chief. 

Mr.  Galla(;iier.  Basically,  i^n't  it  sending  news? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  where  they  take  care  of  UP  and  AP  out  ot 
there.    I  imagine  that  is  where  they  get  their  news. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Kahn  is  in  another  office? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

:Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  does  he  employ  ? 

^Ir.  Kelly.  One,  a  secretarv. 

Uv.  Robinson.  Let's  get  back  to  the  specific  problems  that  you  give 

Kahn  to  do.  ^     •      i      i     ^  r, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  haven't  given  him  anything  to  do  m  the  last  2  years, 

I  don't  believe.  -n    t   ■       i 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  Kahn  would  be  almost  classified  m  the 
nature  of  being  a  pensioner  with  them.  He  has  been  with  the  busi- 
ness since  it  started  and  they  just  keep  him  on.  He  is  riding  along. 
He  has  a  good  thins,  and  if  thev  should  need  him  they  call  him. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  a  hold-over  from  the  Ragen  organization. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  hold-overs  do  you  have  that  fall  in  the 
categorv  of  L.  Stanlev  Kahn  ( 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  the  only  fellow  that  we  have  in  that  categoi-y. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  L^nnie  Lenz? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  an  operator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  a  wire  man  ? 

:\rr.  Kelly.  Yes.  ^    ,.   .     , 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  a  hold-over  from  the  Ragen  days  and  all,  isn  t 

he? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Frankly,  the  whole  organization  is  a  hold-over,  every- 
body is.  I  don't  think  there  are  two  or  three  people  in  the  organiza- 
tion who  have  been  hired  since  then. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Don't  you  have  three  or  four  men  up  around  70 
or  80  years  old  who  don't  do  much  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Those  are  hold-overs  too. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  still  pay  them  a  weekly  salary. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  very  intrigued  by  L.  Stanley  Kahn.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  that  you  can  recall  at  all  that  he 
has  done  that  has  been  of  service  to  the  Continental  Co.  since  you 
have  been  general  manager. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  that  I  can  recall,  sir.  If  there  was,  I  don't  remem- 
ber offhand. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Does  he  submit  periodic  reports  to  you  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  No,  sir.  I  never  got  a  report — the  only  thing  Kahn 
does  is  send  in  his  office  rent  and  his  telephone  bills  to  Continental 
Press. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  he  also  submit  some  fairly  sizable  expense 
bills? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  he  went  any  place  he  would. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  have  any  occasion  to  go  to  Europe  for  Con- 
tinental ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Christ,  no.  I  hardly  believe  so.  He  went  there  on  his 
honeymoon,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Continental  pay  him  for  the  cost  of  radios 
and  cablegrams  from  Europe  and  reimburse  him  for  those  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  he  would  call  his  secretary  or  call  Cleveland  or  call 
Chicago,  he  would  have  that  coming,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  a  legitimate  expense? 

Mr.  I^lly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Even  though  you  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  he 
is  doing  for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  a  fellow  that  you  don't  check  up  on,  because  he  is 
a  fellow  that  I  would  say  is  easy  to  get  mad  at  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  easy  to  get  mad  at  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  would  if  you  checked  on  his  expense  too  much  and 
asked  him,  "Wliere  did  you  spend  this  $2  or  the  other  $2  or  $4?" 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  expect  he  would  do  if  he  got  mad  at 
you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  God  only  knows  what  any  of  these  fellows  could  do. 
The  more  enemies  you  make  in  this  business  the  more  competition  you 
have. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Maybe  he  could  get.you  a  bad  press;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  only  that  but  Stanley  Kahn  knows  this  business 
better  than  any  man  in  it  that  I  know  of.  He  was  related  to  the 
Annenbergs  and  lived  with  it.  He  bought  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
from  Mr.  Annenberg.  He  ran  the  Daily  Racing  Form  for  Mr.  Annen- 
berg.  I  am  almost  positive  that  he  was  an  officer  in  Mr.  Annenberg's 
set-up  either  in  the  General  News  or  the  Nationwide  News. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Mr.  Kahn  ever  charter  airplanes  to  take  offi- 
cials to  any  of  the  race  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  since  Continental  has  been  born. 
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Mr.  RoBixsox.  Does  Mr.  Kahn  handle  any  political  contributions 
for  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  Kelly.  None ;  not  that  I  know,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Who  handles  the  political  contributions  for  Conti- 
nental Press  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  When  was  that  policy  discontinued? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  know  thej^  had  a  policy,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox,  Mr.  Kagen  made  the  statement  that  during  the  years 
1933  to  1936  they  expended  $600,000 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  Annenberg,  not  Continental. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Let  me  finish  my  question.    They  expended  $600,- 

000  for  political  contributions.     Do  you  know  whether  that  policy 
has  been  continued  in  effect  by  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  in  Continental.  Tiiey  never  gave  any  money  to 
any  politician  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  ever  heard  where  that  money  of  Annen- 
berg's  went,  the  $600,000? 

Mr.  I^LLY.  No. 

Mr.  Garre'it.  What  does  Lionel  C.  Lenz  do  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  a  fellow  who  has  been  in  this  business.  I  think 
he  went  in  it  in  1920.    He  has  been  in  this  business  ever  since. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Is  he  close  to  Ragen? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  He  is  related  to  Monte  Tennis,  who  founded  the 
news  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Would  he  be  able  to  furnish  us  more  information  on 
some  of  these  things  than  you  are  able  to? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lenz  could  tell  you  one  ounce  of  what 

1  am  talking  about,  outside  of  wires. 

]Mr.  Garrett.  Is  he  a  sort  of  inheritance  also,  who  doesn't  do  much 
work? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  one  of  the  originals  of  Continental  Press  at 
the  start  of  Mr.  McBride. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  "adviser"  mean  he  doesn't  do  much  work? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  He  has  been  in  that  capacity.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Lenz  had  two  kidney-stone  operations.  That  is  why  he  did  not 
do  so  much  work. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  old  is  he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  Lionel  is  about  60  years  old. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Why  do  you  keep  him  on  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  another  fellow  who  has  grown  up  with  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  take  all  those  fellows  off  you  would  have  another  organ- 
ization formed,  and  you  would  be  in  competition  again. 

The  only  reason  I  keep  all  these  fellows  as  carry-overs  is  on  account 
of  tlie  Ragens,  They  were  loyal  to  the  Ragens  and  we  keep  them  on 
there. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  have  one  further  question  about  the  rates.  You 
explained  the  method  by  which  the  rates  were  established  by  Mr. 
Ragen.  Do  you  know  the  basis  upon  which  Illinois  Sports  establishes 
its  rates  to  R.  &  H.  or  Midwest  or  General  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  you  will  probably  find  that  the  Illinois  News 
rates  are  probably  the  same  or  practically  the  same  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  Mr.  Robinson  is  asking  you  now  how  Illinois 
made  its  contracts  with  its  customers. 

Mr.  Galla(4her.  Does  it  do  what  Continental  does,  give  them  a  flat 
rate  or  does  it  have  an  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  told  George  when  he  was  picking  these  customers  to 
get  as  much  money  as  he  could  out  of  each  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Kelly,  if  you  know  what  the  actual  arrange- 
ments are,  you  can  tell.  If  you  don't  and  can  And  out  through  confer- 
ences with  George  and  then  tell  them,  it  probably  would  be  much  better 
to  find  out  rather  than  to  guess  about  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  will  say  this,  that  you  are  asking  me 
about  Illinois  Sport  News.  I  am  trying  to  answer  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  best  answer  I  can. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  don't  know  the  basis  of  the 
rate.  All  you  know  is  that  you  s])oke  to  your  brother  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  get  the  best  rate  he  could  out  of  it. 

i\Ir.  Keixy.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  Mr.  Austin  O'Malley  work  for  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Does  he  receive  a  flat  salary  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr,  O'Malley  gets,  I  think,  $300  a  week— $200  a  week 
and  $50  expenses, 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  $250, 

Mr.  Kelly,  It  is  $300  altogether. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  is  his  function  ? 

Mr,  Kelly,  He  is  a  public  relations  man. 

]\Ir.  Robinson,  What  specifically  does  he  do  ? 

Mr,  Kelly,  He  has  been  down  in  Florida,  He  has  been  in  Califor- 
nia. He  has  been  all  over.  He  has  been  a  newspaperman  all  his  life. 
He  has  compiled  in  the  last  year  a  book  of  all  the  publicity  that  Con- 
tinental Press  got  and  has  put  it  in  book  form.  That  we  have  on  file. 
He  is  a  public-relations  man, 

Mr,  Gallagher,  Does  he  wine  and  dine,  as  the  expression  would  go, 
the  newspaper  boys  in  order  to  try  to  get  Continental  good  press? 

Mr,  Kelly.  He  does  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  tries  to  take  care  of  the  newspaper  boys  and  en- 
tertain them  and  try  to  get  as  good  write-ups  as  he  ciin  for  Continental  ? 

Mr,  Kelly,    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Trying  to  tell  them  when  their  story  is  wrong  and 
trying  to  get  them  correct,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr,  Kelly,  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  been  successful  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  also  work  for  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  don't  think  he  works  over  there,  no,  sir, 

'Mx.  Robinson.  Does  he  have  a  contract  with  them  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  I  believe  there  is  some  talk  about  him  having  a  contract 
over  there  for  public  relations  work  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  learn  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  think  one  of  the  fellows  told  me  he  was  over  there, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Did  you  discuss  it  with  your  brother  ? 
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]Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  called  me  on  it,  sir.  I  am  not  too  clear  on 
that.    I  think  he  did  call  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  yon  remember  what  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  at  that  time  Mr.  O'Malley  wanted  a  public 
relations  man  over  there.  They  were  getting  a  lot  of  publicity.  It 
was  actually  hurting  them  because  there  was  competition  in  town. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  this  recently  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  maybe  it  was  4  months  ago,  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  their  competition  in  town? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  competition  has  been  here  ever  since  the  other 
scratch  sheet  in  town  has  been  in  town,  since  1920. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  speaking  of  competition  only  in  the  sense 
of  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Competition  with  the  Illinois  Sport  News,  scratch 
sheet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  a  conversation  between  you  and  your 
brother  with  respect  to  O'Malley 's  being  taken  on  to  handle  some 
competition  between  the  scratch  sheets? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  It  related  to  him  handling  some  public  relations 
work. 

]Mr.  Garrett.  Who  is  competition  to  the  Illinois  Sports  News? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Chicago  Turf  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Flanagans  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Flanagans. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  recall  anything  else  about  conversations 
with  your  brother  about  Mr.  O'Malley  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  can't ;  outside  that  he  was  hired  over  there  for 
public  relations  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  was  paid? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  was  paid  $15,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  that  include  expenses  or  be  exclusive  of 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  was  supposed  to  get  expenses,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  more  than  he  gets  with  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  sir.    I  imagine  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  he  has  done  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  wouldn't  report  back  to  me  what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  heard  from  your  brother  what  he  accom- 
plished in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  haven't  seen  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  O'Malley  was  hired? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  I  don't'  believe  I  have.  I  may  have,  but  I 
doubt  it  very  much. 

]^Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  when  you  talked  to  your  brother  about 
O'Malley? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  O'Malley  was  retained 
by  your  brother  for  any  lobbying  activities? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  that  is  impossible.    That  wouldn't  be  done.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  want  to  go  back  a  little,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Kelly,  to  try 
to  fill  in  a  gap.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  what  the  circum- 
stances or  wdiat  the  situation  was  "here  in  Chicago  between  1940  and 
1913  so  far  as  the  wire  service  was  concerned? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  organization  of  any 
compa}iy  at  all,  but  how  the  wire  service  was  gotten  between  '40  and 
'43  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.     I  was  in  Cleveland  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Bourke  Realty  Co.  is  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  that  was  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jack  Bourke,  who 
died.  Hft  left  the  office  and  left  everything  up  there.  I  maintain 
that  office  up  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  other  words,  that  is  just  a  name. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  There  were  a  couple  of  fellows  who  tried  to  come 
into  a  real  estate  business,  and  they  made  me  president  to  try  to  get 
some  business.  As  far  as  my  doing  any  business  with  them  or  for 
them,  it  is  almost  impossible.  I  am  out  of  town  most  of  the  time.  It 
is  just  a  spot  where  there  are  telephones.  They  haven't  made  any 
money,  and  I  haven't  made  any  money.  In  fact,  very  little  money  has 
been  made,  if  any,  in  Bourke  Realty  Co.  since  it  has  been  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  anything  why  Illinois 
Sports  News  hired  Jack  Dragna  out  in  Los  Angeles  to  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Sir,  the  way  I  get  that  is  this,  from  my  brother :  That 
Mr.  Dragna  called  in — not  Mr.  Dragna,  but  somebody  from  Universal 
Sports  News  or  Universal  News  Service,  one  or  the  other,  had  called 
in  and  told  them  that  they  had  news  in  California  to  be  sold.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  my  brother  or  who  it  was  who  took  the  news  from 
them  on  the  phone,  but  I  understand  that  they  sent  the  news  in  and 
were  paid  after  the  news  hit  Chicago.  They  sent  it  in  on  Monday,  and 
they  would  have  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  in  order  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  did  they  do  business  with  a  man  of  his  reputa- 
tion, especially  after  he  was  supposed  to  have  beaten  up  a  friend  of 
yours  named  Brody  out  there  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  asked  the  same  question  myself,  and  they  tell  me  they 
didn't  know  Dragna  from  a  load  of  hay.  They  never  met  him,  never 
do^ie  any  business  with  him,  but  they  made  a  deal  with  the  Universal 
News  Service  or  Sports  News  Service,  and  that  is  who  got  the  checks, 
Universal  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  happened  after 
they  cut  Dragna  off  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  they  cut  Dragna  off  ?    No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  Dragna  coming  to  Chicago 
to  find  out  why  he  was  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  was  something  in  the  paper  about  a  fel- 
low coming  to  Chicago  and  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  Illinois  Sports 
News.    Is  that  the  incident  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  don't  know.    I  am  just  asking. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know,  either,  but  I  know  there  was  something 
in  the  paper  about  it  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  your  brother  as  to  why  he 
was  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did.  I  do  know  that  they  told  me  that 
the  news  was  terrible  and  they  discontinued.  I  knew  that  after  he 
was  discontinued.    I  knew  that  later.    That  is  what  they  told  me. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Who  had  they  been  getting  their  news  from  prior  to 
the  time  they  hired  Dragna  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  they  got  their  news  from  Continental.  I  think 
tlie  wire  went  out  out  there  and  then  this  other  organization  went  into 
existence. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Continental  was  going  into  the  State  of  California 
and  bringing  news  out  of  there  until  the  spring  of  1949.  There  was  no 
need  for  them  to  get  it  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  didn't  they  continue  to  get  the  news  themselves? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Because  they  had  no  wire  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
State  law  against  it.    It  was  that  McBride  decision. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Who  are  they  getting  the  news  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  they  have  their  own  crew  out  there.  I  think 
O'Grady  has  his  own  boys  out  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  that  be  Burns? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  hardly  think  so.    I  think  Burns  is  around  here. 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  April  of  1946,  around  in  there,  were  you  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mv.  Kelly.  April  of  1946. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Eight  before  Eagen  got  shot,  were  you  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  or  not,  to  tell  you  the  God's 
honest  truth.  No ;  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date  exactly  whether  I  was 
here  or  not. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Were  you  in  Chicago  when  he  was  shot? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  He  was  shot  June  24.    I  was  here  then.    Yes ;  I  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  a  man  named  Richmond  who 
was  killed,  a  bookmaker? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  him.  I  remember  reading 
something  in  the  paper  where  he  was  shot  on  the  West  Side. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Even  though  you  are  in  the  business  and  you  heard 
about  a  shooting  that  the  newspaper  said  involved  the  wire  service,  you. 
wouldn't  inquire  further? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  the  paper  said  that,  sir.  I  think  he  was  a 
bookmaker  or  something. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  his  statement  made  to  the  State's  attorney,  Mr. 
Ragen  said  "Richmond  had  left  R.  &  H.  to  go  back  to  us"  he  calls  it, 
meaning  Midwest,  I  take  it,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  he  was  shot. 
Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  any  on  Richmond? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  recall  that  instance ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  would  know  about  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  anybody  would  know  about  it  because 
I  think  that — you  know,  ]Mr.  Ragen  would  have  thrown  anything  in 
the  world  in  there  so  somebody  would  investigate  the  people. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  an  affidavit  of  90  pages 
or  so  that  Mr.  Ragen  prepared? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  he  made  an  affidavit,  personally.  I  think 
that  was  a  whip  he  was  trying  to  use  over  people. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  stated  in  his  statement  he  had  shown  it  to  various 
people,  and  Mr.  Serritella  testified  here  that  he  had  shown  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Serritella  said  he  showed  it  to  him  and  to  everybody,  the  bar- 
ber  

Mr.  Kelly.  I  haven't  seen  it.  The  reason  I  said  what  I  did,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  box  and  when  he  died  they  opened  the  box  and 
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it  wasn't  there.  I  would  say  that  I  didn't  think  it  was  there.  That  is 
my  own  thought.  If  they  were  there  they  would  have  shown  up  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  open  the  box  after  the  death? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Me?    ' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  did  open  it,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Ragen  any  distinction 
between  Continental  and  Midwest?  Did  he  ever  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  Continental  and  Midwest? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Repeatedly  through  his  statement  he  refers  to  "us" 
or  "we"  in  the  sense  of  Continental. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  meant  the  people  who  were  with  him  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  your  brother  dealt  with  the  Universal 
Sports  News  in  California? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  specifically  he  dealt  with  in  that 
company  in  order  to  negotiate  a  contract? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother  ever  tell  you  that  Dragna  was  in 
that  company? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  my  brother  knew  Dragna  was  there  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  suspect  that  your  brother  ever  looked  at  his 
cancelled  checks  returned  from  Universal  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  would  be  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  look  at  your 
canceled  checks.     I  don't  know  anybody  who  ever  did  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  look  at  mine. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  never  looked  at  an  endorsement  on  a  check  that  came 
back  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  looks  rather  peculiar  to  me  that  your  brother 
would  have  a  contract  with  Universal  News  and  not  know  who  was 
in  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  because  the  news  was  coming  in  perfect,  and  on 
top  of  that  he  didn't  have  to  pay  the  man  until  the  end  of  the  week 
and  the  news  was  no  good.    He  just  cut  them  oif. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Has  it  been  your  experience  in  Continental  that 
news  has  been  bought  from  the  people  from  time  to  time  and  you 
don't  know  who  they  are?  You  are  just  pajdng  for  it  and  you  just  cut 
them  off? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  news  that  you  buy  from 
people,  just  like  a  reporter.  You  send  a  reporter  out  for  a  news  story 
and  if  it  is  no  good,  you  just  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Have  you  had  the  experience  with  Continental 
Press  that  people  often  send  you  news  and  you  make  a  deal  with 
them  to  sell  you  news  ?    Would  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  a  thousand  people  a  week  will  try  to  tell  you  that 
they  will  get  news.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  pulled  our  wire  out  of 
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Florida  and  Ave  probably  got  25  calls  from  people  wanting  to  sell  us 
news. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  As  I  understand  it.  Universal  Sports  News  dropped 
out  because  the  news  wasn't  any  good. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  my  belief;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoHixsox.  Did  your  brother  ever  indicate  that  he  had  any 
complaint  from  Universal  News  for  being  cut  off? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  I  don't  think  my  brother  talked  to  anybody 
from  Universal  News  or  Universal  Sport  News,  whatever  the  name  is, 
after  he  w.as  cut  off.  In  fact,  he  wouldn't  talk  to  anybody  because  I 
think  there  was  a  reporter  called  up  over  there  1  day — this  is  something 
very  vague  to  me.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  reporter.  He  told  me 
somebody  called  up  over  there  and  asked  if  Jack  Dragna  was  on  the 
payroll.  Everybody  over  there  started  jumping  out  the  window,  say- 
ing, ''Dragna?  Who  is  Dragna?"  I  think  Howard  Kennedy  went 
back  on  the  canceled  checks  and  found  that  Dragna  had  signed  back 
one  of  the  checks.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  went.  That  is  the  first 
they  knew  about  Jack  Dragna. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Was  that  after  they  terminated  the  news? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  It  is  either  after  they  terminated  or  before  they  termi- 
nated, right  before  they  terminated. 

]Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  is  your  best  recollection?  Was  it  before  they 
terminated  it  or  after? 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  wouldn't  know  on  that,  sir.  I  would  have  to  check 
with  Kennedy.  To  my  recollection  I  can't  tell  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  before  or  after, 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  that  something  your  brother  would  know  about? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  know  about  it.  It  was 
around  that  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  notice  in  the  Ragen  statement  he  refers  to  various 
employees  as  people  who  work  out  of  Chicago  and  report  back  "to 
Tom  Kelly  and  me,"  as  if  you  were  some  sort  of  equal  of  his  in  terms 
of  responsibility  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  Mr.  Ragen  ran  the  business  of  Continental  Press 
all  by  himself  during  his  life. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  considered  a  watchdog  for  the  McBride 
interests  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  what  everybody  thought  I  was  there  for,  to 
watch  Eddie  McBride's  331/3  percent,  which  was  right.  I  was  there 
representing  Eddie  McBride.  Mr.  Ragen  wouldn't  let  me  see  too 
much.  He  ran  the  business.  He  didn't  want  any  watchdog  looking 
underneath  his  bed. 

Mr,  RoBixsox"^.  Do  a'ou  know  who  was  in  Midwest  before  Farrell 
and  Frestel  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  was  in  Midwest?  Yes,  sir.  I  think  my  brother 
George  was  in  there. 

Mr.  RoBixsox'.  Prior  to  Farrell  or  Frestel  coming  in? 

]\Ir.  IvELLY.  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  recall.  That  must 
have  been  long  before  Ragen  got  shot. 

Mr.  RoBix'^sox.  Yes  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  remember  that,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  You  wouldn't  know  who  the  original  owners  or 
partners  in  Midwest  wxre? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  can't  remember  that,  who  was  in 
there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  how  Midwest  and  R.  &  H.  managed  to 
get  along  in  tlie  same  town  together?  That  is,  they  sell  the  same 
news,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  yes.  No ;  I  don't  think  they  sell  the  same  news ; 
no.  Mr.  Garrett,  you  understand  that  the  Continental  Press  news  is 
part  racing  news  and  part  general  news.  I  don't  think  Trans-Amer- 
ican had  that. 

Mr.  Garett.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  competing  services 
in  Chicago  selling  the  same  news. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Garrett,  How  did  they  manage  to  avoid  a  destructive  price 
competition  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  How  did  they  avoid  it  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  did  they  avoid  it. 

Mr.  KJELLY.  They  couldn't  avoid  it.  They  got  the  top  price  for 
the  news  wherever  they  could. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Still  at  the  present  time?  At  the  present  time  do 
they  go  around  to  one  another's  customers  and  say  "I  will  give  you  a 
better  price  if  you  will  come  to  me"  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Wlien  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Say  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  answer,  sir.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  To  your  knowledge  do  Midwest  and  E..  &  H.  try  to 
raid  each  other's  customers  today  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  they  both  have  their  own  cus- 
tomers, and  I  think  they  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  areas  or  not  'i 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  don't.  I  couldn't  answer  that.  I  don't  think 
so,  because  Midwest  goes  all  over  Chicago. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  Hymie  had  the  Loop  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  never  heard  that,  but  there  were  some  stories 
around  that  Hymie  had  the  Loop  and  he  had  some  other  districts  that 
later  on  proved  a  lot  of  common  talk,  because  at  the  time  that  Hymie 
was  supposed  to  have  the  Loop  and  other  things.  Midwest  was  in 
the  Loop.  In  fact,  during  the  fight  Midwest  had  offices  in  the  Loop 
that  were  selling  news. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Isn't  it  true  today  that  R.  &  H.  has  more  customers 
in  the  Loop  than  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  wouldn't  know.  I  don't  know  how  many  either 
one  of  them  has. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  general  questions,  Mr. 
Kelly,  based  to  a  large  extent  on  Mr.  Ragen's  statement.  Did  you  ever 
hear  him  mention  Joe  Batters  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  he  never  mentioned  Joe  Batters  to  me,  but  I  read 
his  name  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  he  never  mentioned  his  name  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  mention  Guzik's  name.  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Kj^lly.  No  ;  not  to  me,  sir.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  any  of  those 
fellows  that  you  talk  about. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  you  don't  know  them. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  Ragen  ever  talk  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Ra^^en  knew  them,  and 
I  was  wondering  whether  in  his  conversations  with  you  he  had  ever 
mentioned  any  of  those  names  like  Guzik  and  Murray  Humphreys. 

Mr.  Kelly  No.  Ragen  would  have  the  doors  closed  and  he  would 
have  the  FBI  and  he  would  have  policemen  in  the  office,  and  that  is 

It^'^  "®^^^  would  come  out.     It  came  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  never  talked  to  you  about  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Christ,  no.     He  never  talked  to  me  about  Al  Capone. 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  have  had  testimony  that  he  had  Capone  on  his 
mmd  all  the  time  and  imagined  he  was  behind  doors. 

Mr.  Kelly.  According  to  the  statement  that  came  out  in  the  paper 

vJ'  ^^  ^l^n^ed  Al  Capone  for  being  the  boss  and  all  that  stuff. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wouldn't  he  ever  talk  to  you  about  that? 

Mr  Kelly.  No;  Christ,  no.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  he  talked  to  his 
son  about  it,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  seemed  to  have  talked  extensively  to  Dan  Serri- 
tella.    Do  you  know  Serritella  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  was  a  very  good  friend  of  Ragen's? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  Dan  Serritella  and  Ragen  were  very  friendly 
In  fact  I  am  not  sure  of  this,  but  I  think  Ragen  stood  up  for  some  of 
nis  children. 

,  .Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  right.    Ragen  was  the  godfather  to  some  of 
his  children. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  heard  that. 

Mi\  Robinson.  Ragen  stated  that  he  met  with  Humphreys  and 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen  met  with  these  fellows  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  Chicagoan  Hotel  in  September  1945. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  which  time  he  was  propositioned  by  Guzik  and 
Humphreys  for  40  percent  of  the  income  of  the  Midwest  from  the 
Chicago  area  m  consideration  for  which  R.  &  H.  would  get  out  of  the 
wire  service  business.    Did  Ragen  ever  tell  you  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  In  fact,  Ragen  told  all  this  stuff 
to  the  FBI  and  that  was  done  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  also  told  it  to  the  state's  attorney. 

Mr.  KJELLY.  That  is  something  else  that  I  never  have  seen.  I  don't 
know  what  he  told  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  stated  he  was  very  annoyed,  and  the  conversation 
went  on,  and  he  finally  got  up  and  left. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  know  Mr.  Ragen  wasn't  himself  for  the  last  2 
years  of  his  life.    You  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean,  he  wasn't  himself? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  used  to  meet  the  boy  and  he  used  to  tell  m/e 
something  had  happened  to  Senior— which  meant  his  father— that  he 
needed  a  rest,  he  was  on  the  way  to  a  nervous  breakdown.  That  is 
actually  the  God's  honest  truth.  The  man  actually  was.  He  had  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble  with  income  tax.  He  had  trouble  with  paroles  and 
pardons,  whatever  the  heck  he  had  there.    I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  all  seems  to  tie  in  because  subsequently  Rageo 
stated  he  would  have  to  have  Midwest  break  with  R.  &  H. 
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Mr.  Kp:llt.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  RoKiNSON.  Which  is  precisely  what  he  did. 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  said  he  got  back  from  Florida  in  the  late  summer 
of  1945.     That  is  approximately  right,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Keij.y.  There  are  some  dates  there  that  I  didn't  remember  Avheii 
he  returned.  I  thought  he  returned  when  his  brother  died.  I  don't 
know  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  heard  that  Pat  Burns  had  gone  over  to 
another  outfit  around  that  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Ragen  says  that  I  told  him  that  Pat  Burns  went 
over  there,  but  I  never  told  Mr.  Ragen  that  because  I  didn't  know 
whether  Pat  Burns  was  over  there.  In  fact,  I  think  Burns  was  work- 
ing for  ]\lr.  Ragen  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  stated  he  learned  anyway  that  Pat  Burns  had 
gone  over  to  another  outfit. 
Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  he  got  back  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Kelly.  He  called  Burns  on  the  wire,  from  what  they  tell  me. 
I  wasn't  there  when  it  happened  but  I  understand  he  called  Burns  on 
the  wire  and  he  and   Burns  had  a  good  hot  argument   over  the 
telephone, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  learn  that? 

Mr,  Kelly.  This  was  in  the  office.     It  was  propaganda  around 
there.     Mr.  Ragen  never  told  me. 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  never  told  you  that? 
Mr,  Kelly,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson.  His  statement  is  that  he  never  talked  to  Burns; 
that  he  called  Burns'  wife. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  probably  right, 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  ffot  the  information  from  Burns'  wife  that 
he  had  switched  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Kelly.  His  statement  would  be  correct  and  mine  would  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  any  of  your  conversations  with  Ragen  did  he  ever 
indicate  that  the  Capone  outfit  had  been  trying  to  move  in  on  the 
wire-service  business  since  1934? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that.  He  never  discussed  that 
with  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  indicate  that  he  had  received  a  proposi- 
tion  

Mr.  Kelly.  No:  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  sell  out  the  wire-service  business  for  $100,000 
and  manage  it  for  the  Capone  outfit? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  he  could  have  done  that,  sir,  l)ecause  he 
would  have  first  to  propose  it  to  Eddie  McBride.  You  have  the  con- 
tracts here.     You  can  see  that  that  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  this  could  very  well  have  been  before  the 
McBride  time. 

Mr.  (Gallagher.  You  mean  even  before  1943? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Eddie  McBride  came  in  at  the  same  time  old  man 
Rasen  did. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  This  could  have  been  even  prior  to  the  McBride 
time. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  he  would  have  sold  out  Mr.  McBride  and  his  son 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  could  very  well  have  been  back  in  the  Annen- 
berg  period. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  wondering  whether  in  any  discussion  or  talks 
with  3^ou  he  indicated  that  the  Capone  organization  did  want  to  get 
into  the  wire-service  business. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  That  never  has  been  talked  over  with  me.  In 
fact,  all  this  statement  that  you  are  reading  now,  telling  me  about, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Here  is  specifically  what  he  said  :  He  said  that  when 
Annenberg  threw  in  the  sponge  Serritella  told  Ragen  that  the  Capone 
organization  would  like  to  take  in  the  business  and  give  Ragen  $100,- 
00(3  in  cash  and  a  part  of  the  business  if  Ragen  woukl  help  them  get  it. 
Ragen  told  Serritella  that  the  business  was  very  anemic  and  would  be 
for  some  time  because  of  the  publicity  it  had  gotten,  and  anyhow 
Hoover  would't  let  those  fellows  in  it.  Serritella  told  Ragen  then  that 
Ragen  could  run  it,  and  Ragen  said  there  was  not  going  to  be  much 
nourishment  in  the  business.  Serritella  then  stated  to  Ragen  that  if 
his  people  had  it,  they  w^ould  make  $10,000,000  a  year  on  it,  and  it 
would  be  very  simple,  but  the  most  that  the  Serritella  people  had  in 
Chicago  Avas  88  books.  There  were  914  served  by  Nationwide.  And 
if  Serritella 's  people  had  the  news,  nobody  could  get  it  unless  his  people 
owned  the  books-  That  it  would  make  at  least  a  thousand  more  jobs 
for  his  men.  Ragen  then  said  he  got  the  flash  that  he,  Ragen,  would 
be  in  the  picture  only  so  long  as  he  taught  them  the  business  and  after 
that  he  would  be  found  in  an  alley. 

Did  Ragen  ever  have  any  discussion  along  that  line  with  you  ( 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  figment  of  Ragen's  imagina- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  that,  sir.  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  at  that  time  when  he  made  the  statement  what 
condition  the  man  was  in  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Ragen  ever  mention  anything  about  Frank 
Nitti? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  he  never  talked  to  me  about  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  about  Nitti's  men  tryin  to  get  preferential  rates? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  This  all  happened,  I  believe,  before — how  far 
are  you  going  back,  sir  ? 

jNIr.  Robinson.  It  is  around  the  period  of  1939. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  Christ,  I  don't  know.  I  was  a  road  man  out  of 
tOAvn.     I  was  in  New  York,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  that,  but  all  I  am  getting  at  is 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  If  I  know  anything  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  these  things  happened  to  Ragen,  whether  or 
not  he  ever  mentioned  any  of  them  to  you  in  the  coui-se  of  his  con- 
versations with  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir.     That  was  long  before  my  time. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  That  Finerty  deal  was  in  1945  or  1946  when  he  was 
killed.     Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  death  of  Larry  Finerty  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Wlio  is  Finerty,  sir? 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  is  a  man  who  put  up  a  deposit  for  news  with 
Midwest  and  was  going  to  open  up  a  place  down  in  Gary,  or  there- 
abouts, and  was  killed  before  he  could  open  up  in  1945  or  1946. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  a  slight  recollection  of  a  Finerty  out  there  who 
is  mayor  or  something. 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  is  his  brother. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  didn't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Can  we  have  a  few  more  questions  and  then  ar- 
range to  come  back  out  here  a  week  from  Monday  with  you  and  sit 
down  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  probably  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  the  latter  part  of 
next  week  and  arrange  a  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :  30  p.  m.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 

Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  267,  United  States  courthouse.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present:  Kudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel,  George  Robinson, 
Henry  P.  Kiley,  and  William  Amis. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  everyone  take  seats,  please. 

This  hearing  is  being  held,  and  let  the  record  so  show,  pursuant  to 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  202  and  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime  in  Interstate 
Commerce. 

The  chairman  has  been  authorized  a  delegation  of  one  person,  one 
member  of  the  committee  to  swear  witnesses  and  hear  sworn  testimony. 
The  chairman  has  designated  himself  as  a  committee  of  one  to  conduct 
this  meeting. 

Because  of  the  important  session  of  the  Senate  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion, it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to 
be  here. 

Senator  Wiley  is  expected  to  arrive  on  Wednesday.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Senator  O'Conor,  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  and  Senator  Tobey,  of  New  Hampshire,  but  inas- 
much as  this  time  had  been  set,  I  felt  we  should  have  this  open  hearing 
here  at  this  time. 

I  tliink  this  would  be  a  very  good  time  to  state  again  just  a  little 
more  explicitly  what  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  and  of  this 
hearing  is.  The  resolution  under  which  the  committee  operates  directs 
the  committee  to  make  an  investigation  of  organized  crime  in  inter- 
state commerce,  that  is,  for  the  purpose  which  is  the  purpose  of  any 
legislative  inquiry,  to  determine  first  what  the  over-all  national  pic- 
ture is. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  information  given  and  complaints 
issued  by  law-enforcement  officers,  local.  State  and  Federal,  relative 
to  the  magnitude  and  to  the  sinister  operations  of  criminals  and  crime 
in  interstate  commerce. 
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So  that  the  committee  has  been  assigned  the  very  difficult  job  of 
trying  to  find  what  the  interstate  picture  is,  its  ramifications,  who 
operates  it,  the  nature  of  the  operations,  what  protection  or  what  con- 
tacts there  may  be  with  law  enforcement  officers  or  with  people  in 
public  life. 

The  committee  began  its  inquiry  by  going  to  Miami,  Fla.,  where  we 
found  that  that  was  a  general  meeting  place  for  racketeers  and  crimi- 
nals from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  that  in  Miami  they  got  to 
know  one  another  and  talked  things  over. 

Thereafter,  the  committee  has  had  testimony  from  practically  every 
part  of  the  United  States  by  witnesses  in  Washington ;  we  have  also 
had  public  witnesses  from  the  various  bureaus  before  the  connnittee, 
and  Ave  have  had  specific  inquiries  after  the  Miami  hearings  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  Kansas  City,  and  also  here  in  Chicago,  as  you  will 
remember. 

Then  later  on  in  New"  York,  in  which  certain  phases  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  picture  were  gone  into ;  Philadelphia — and  we  have  had 
hearings  out  in  the  field  at  Las  Vegas,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition  to  that  our  staff  has  made  inquiries  in  quite  a  number  of 
other  cities  and  we  have  accumulated  at  least  staff  memoranda,  facts, 
and  information  relative  to  piactically  all  operations  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find  out  anything  about,  and  they  are  substantially  all 
over  the  United  States. 

From  these  various  hearings  that  we  have  had  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  we  find  that  Chicago,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very 
large  metropolitan  city,  the  crossroads  and  one  of  the  centers  of  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  throughout  the  country,  is  a  nerve 
center  or  one  of  the  chief  nerve  centers  for  the  operation  of  organized 
crime.  That  is  particularly  so  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  wire 
service  around  which  some  of  the  operation  is  built  emanates  out  of 
Chicago. 

By  our  being  here  and  by  v^hat  I  have  said  in  that  connection  I 
don't  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  Chicago  or  the  officials  of  this 
section  or  area  are  any  worse  or  any  less  law  abiding  than  people 
anywhere  else,  but  Chicago  is  an  important  center  in  connection  witli 
our  investigation  because  we  have  found  links  in  other  cities  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  today  that  do  involve  Chicago  people. 

I  think  I  should  make  it  clear  also  in  the  beginning  that  if  anyone 
is  expecting  us  to  go  into  all  local  situations  and  try  to  ferret  out  good 
officers  from  bad  officers  or  bad  from  good  officers  or  to  solve  local 
crimes  or  to  try  to  clean  up  a  local  situation  if  it  should  require  clean- 
ing up,  they  will  he  disappointed  because  that  is  not  our  purpose,  and 
1  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  committee  has  confidence  in 
your  good  mayor,  your  good  Mayor  Kennelly,  your  police  department, 
and  I  have  lieard  many  good  things  of  Commissioner  O'Connor  and 
of  his  work  in  the  start  he  is  making,  of  your  local  officials  and  of  the 
enforcement  officers  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

We  have  full  confidence  that  they  will  make  every  effort,  and  they 
are  showing  a  great  deal  of  determination  to  ferret  out  and  to  bring 
to  justice  any  local  criminal  operations. 

However,  in  attempting  to  get  the  factual  situation  so  as  to  make  a 
legislative  recommendation  to  tlie  Senate  if  we  do  find  connections 
with  officials  or  anyone  else  that  has  an  important  or  substantial  bear- 
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iiig  upon  interstate  operations  which  we  are  involved  in,  that  will,  of 
oourse.  be  brought  out,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  do  that,  but  we 
are  not  involved  and  not  interested  in  purely  local  matters. 

I  think,  also,  it  should  be  stated  that  our  committee  during  the 
course  of  our  existence  has  had  many  hundreds  of  requests,  and  also 
from  people  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  United  States  to  come  and 
make  investigations  there. 

To  my  mind,  the  Senate  should  not  be  a  permanent  enforcement 
agencv.  V\e  investigate  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  legislation. 
It  has  been  inspiring  to  see  the  cooperation  and  the  interest  that  people 
and  good  enforcement  officers  all  over  the  country  have  shown  in  our 
work,  and  their  determination  to  clean  up  any  local  difficulties  that 
they  may  have,  and  I  think  i;i  passing  that  it  should  be  noted,  and  we 
are  happy  to  note  this,  that  there  is  a  very  definite  determination.  We 
have  seen  evidences  of  it  in  Chicago,  in  this  section,  and  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  on  the  part  of  tlie  people  and  enforcement  officers,  how  the 
situation  has  improved  greatly. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  the  big  part  of  the  job  is  the  interest 
of  local  people,  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  want  at  this  time  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tion that  we  have  had  from  Mayor  Kennelly,  who  has  given  us  all  the 
help  that  he  could,  and  has  been  most  cooperative  and  interested  in 
our  work.  We  have  been  very  happy  to  cooperate  and  be  of  every 
assistance  we  could  to  him. 

We  want  to  thank  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
Commissioner  O'Connor,  who  have  helped  us  in  every  way  that  they 
could.  I  want  to  wish  Commissioner  O'Connor  the  very  best  of  suc- 
cess. He  is  starting  off  splendidly,  and  he  has  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. He  seems  to  have  a  very  good  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  ])eople  and  the  members  of  the  department,  and  vre  certainly  want 
to  wish  him  well.  He  is  here,  and  we  hope  he  \vill  be  with  us  all  during 
this  hearing. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  has  been  of  much  assistance  to  the 
committee,  and  I  think  they  have  done  excellent  work. 

The  United  States  marshal's  office  and  the  marshals  who  have  helped 
us  with  our  work  are  here  today  and  were  during  the  executive  sessions. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  them. 

We  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions from  the  United  States  attorney's  office,  and  Mr.  Otto  Kerner, 
Jr.,  the  district  attorney,  who  has  been  with  us  during  all  of  our  hear- 
ings and  who  is  here  today. 

AVe  also  want  to  thank  (lovernor  Stevenson  and  the  State  police  for 
their  assistance,  which  has  been  substantial;  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  Post  Office  Department ;  General  Serv- 
ices Administration;  the  Office  of  the  Building  Superintendent  for 
arranging  and  helping  us  with  our  hearings  and  the  personnel  they 
have  given  us ;  Judge  Barnes  for  making  the  quarters  available  here. 
We  have  had  in  Chicago  for  some  time  our  associate  counsel,  George 
Robinstm,  who  has  worked  hard  and  diligently  and  effectively  in  going 
into  all  possible  leads  and  factual  information  that  has  been  presented 
in  ferreting  out  things  and  matters  of  interest.  He  has  done  a  very 
excellent  job,  and  also  the  ones  who  have  been  here  in  the  office  with 
him. 
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For  a  while  Mr.  George  White  was  here  and  rendered  substantial 
and  good  help,  and  then  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  took  him  away  on  a 
special  assignment,  but  he  is  back  with  us  today ;  also  Henry  Patrick 
Kiley,  Bill  Amis,  Bill  Garrett,  John  McConnick,  and  Paul  Newland, 
and  at  other  times  we  have  had  other  personnel  here. 

I  did  want  also  to  express  our  thanks  at  this  time  to  five  young 
ladies  who  have  been  working  in  our  office  very  diligently  Saturdays 
and  at  nights  and  have  given  us  most  effective  secretarial  help — Miss 
Marion  Town,  Margaret  Brennan,  Jean  McKellar,  Louise  Fitz  Patrick, 
and  Mary  Saunders. 

It  is  our  plan  to  carry  on  this  meeting  not  more  than  4  days.  It  so 
happens  that  the  chairman  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  reported  the  civil  defense  bill,  and 
the  Senate  is  anxious  to  get  it  up.  I  am  supposed  to  be  there  to  present 
it  on  the  floor  before  the  Senate  ends,  and  that  cannot  be  later  than 
Friday,  so  we  will  have  to  conclude  in  not  more  than  4  days,  and  3 
days,  if  it  is  possible. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  state  again — and  I  hope  that  the  press  and 
the  radio  will  carry  this  fully,  and  also  any  of  you  here  that  have  any 
information  will  let  us  know — our  hearings  here  are  made  much  more 
difficult  by  the  inability  to  secure  certain  witnesses  who  have  been 
avoiding  service  of  subpena,  and  after  the  most  diligent  effort  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  some  of  them. 

In  the  first  category,  I  wish  to  read  the  names  of  Anthony  Accardo, 
Charles  Fischetti,  Rocco  Fischetti,  Murray  Humphreys,  Patrick  James 
Burns. 

Subpenas  have  been  issued  for  these  witnesses  about  2  months  now. 
We  have  made  every  effort  to  try  to  effect  services  of  process.  The 
press  and  radio  have  been  very  good  about  publicizing  their  names. 
We  now  have  pending  a  resolution  asking  that  warrants  of  arrest  be 
issued  directed  to  any  Federal  law-enforcement  office  to  detain  them 
and  hold  them  until  this  committee  can  serve  subpenas  upon  them. 

We  will  persist.  This  resolution  for  warrants  of  arrest  has  been 
temporarily  held  up.  pending  its  referral  to  the  Judicial  Committee, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  unnecessary  and  has  greatly  delayed  our 
securing  the  relief  that  is  necessary. 

This  committee  will  persist  in  its  effort  until  witnesses  are  located 
and  brought  in.  We  expect  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  them 
from  flaunting  the  United  States  Senate  and  preventing  the  giving 
of  testimony  which  would  be  important  in  this  inquiry. 

Also,  more  recently  subpenas  have  been  issued  and  effort  has  been 
made  to  locate  people  in  order  to  secure  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses in  Chicago  and  in  the  Chicago  area.  It  is  barely  possible, 
though,  that  these  people  may  not  know  that  they  were  wanted  for 
questioning  and  to  talk  matters  over  with  them.  So  if  any  of  you 
have  any  information  about  their  whereabouts,  have  any  way  of  notify- 
ing or  informing  them  they  are  wanted,  I  hope  you  will  let  the  com- 
mittee know. 

In  this  list  are  Jack  Guzik,  Joe  Epstein.  Joe  Corngold,  Ed  Vogel, 
and  Hymie  Levin. 

We  will  make  additional  efforts  to  get  them  in,  and  if  we  are  unable 
to  locate  them  we  will  ask  the  Senate  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest  for 
them  after  further  efforts  to  locate  them  have  been  unavailing. 
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Under  the  rules  of  the  building — and  it  is  difficult  for  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  staff  as  it  is  for  everybody  else — we  can  have  no 
smoking  here.  We  will  cary  on  until  about  12,  and  after  that  have 
a  recess,  which  will  be  announced,  and  will  go  on  until  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  have  one  or  two  night  sessions,  but  I  can't 
say  about  that  yet. 

We  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  press  photographers  and  the  news- 
reel  people  in  every  possible  way.  We  w411  have  to  ask  that  jflash-bulb 
pictures  be  made  the  first  2  or  3  minutes  of  the  questioning  of  witnesses 
and  just  before  they  leave  the  stand.  For  the  pictures  that  you  don't 
use  flash  bulbs  for,  you  may  take  them  at  any  time  if  they  don't  annoy 
the  witness  or  the  committee  or  the  staff. 

Of  course,  we  have  with  us  Mr.  Halley,  our  chief  counsel ;  Mr.  Klein ; 
and  other  members  of  our  staff  who  are  here. 

Mr.  Halley,  is  there  anything  else  ? 

]Mr.  Halley.  There  is  nothing  else.    We  are  ready  to  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

I  think  that  I  should  make  clear  also  that  the  fact  that  a  witness 
is  or  is  not  subpenaed,  or  is  called  or  not  called,  is  not  intended  to  carry 
any  inferences  one  way  or  the  other.  We  go  on  the  testimony  that 
they  give,  and  not  the  mere  fact  that  they  may  have  been  called  as 
witnesses. 

All  right,  Mr.  Halley,  who  is  the  first  witness  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Morton  Samelson. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Samelson,  will  you  come  around  and  take  the 
seat  over  here?  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will 
give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MOETON  W.  SAMELSON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Morton  W.  Samelson. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  1548  South  Karlov  Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  business,  please  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  am  a  bookkeeper  and  accountant. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  business  address  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Same  address. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
testimony  of  this  witness,  I  would  like  to  offer  in  evidence  a  summary 
of  certain  evidence  now  in  the  record  as  of  a  date  prior  to  December  18, 
1950. 

The  Chairman.  This  summary,  which  I  understand  has  been  given 
to  the  press,  will  at  this  point  in  the  record  be  treated  as  if  read  specifi- 
cally into  the  record  so  that  it  is  a  part  of  and  incorporated  in  the 
record  at  this  point  of  the  committee  hearing. 

Since  copies  are  available  for  the  press,  and  I  think  for  any  of  our 
guests  here  who  may  want  them,  we  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  actually  read  the  summary,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  record 
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and  carries  with  it  any  privilege  that  being  made  a  part  of  the  record 

has.  ■      1    • 

(Tlie  summary  identified  was  thereui)on  received  m  evidence, 
marlved  "Exhibit  No.  40"  and  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1:386.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  exhibit  No.  41  I  otter  in  evidence 
four  charts,  tlie  first  of  which  is  a  map  of  the  TTnited  States  and  has 
outlined  on  it  the  telegraph  lines  operated  by  Continental  Press. 

The  second — — 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  that  be  designated  as  "Exhibit  No.  41"  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence  and 
marked  "Exhibit  No.  41,"  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  I  offer,  as  exhibit  No.  41-A,  a  chart  showing  the  wire 
service  operated  by  Continental  Press  and  its  distributors  as  of  May 

1950. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence  as  exhibit 
No.  41-A,  and  appears  in  the  appendix  facing  p.  1890.) 

Mr.  Halley.  The  third  will  be  a  chart  showing  the  operations  of 
Trans- American  Wire  Service  as  of  March  1947,  and  may  that  be  desig- 
nated as  "Exhibit  No.  42""^ 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  exhibit 
No.  42. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thei-eupon  received  in  evidence  as  exhii)it 
No.  42,  and  appears  in  the  apendix  on  p.  1890.) 

Mr.  Halley.  The  fourth  is  a  chronology  showing  certain  major 
events  in  the  history  of  the  wire  service  since  1945,  and  may  that  be 
designated  as  "Exhibit  No.  43"^ 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  exhibit 
No.  43. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence  as  exhibit 
No.  43,  and  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1391.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Exhibit  No.  43,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  mimeo- 
graphed and  distributed  to  those  who  are  interested. 

As  exhibit  No.  44,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer  in  evidence  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses whom  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  serve,  and  who  have  not 
appeared  in  response  to  the  committee's  request. 

Each  of  these  witnesses  in  this  exhibit  are  employees  of  either  Con- 
tinental Press  or,  if  not  Continental  Press,  one  of  the  distributors  or 
subdistributors  of  the  wire  service  which  originates  in  Continental 
Press. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  received  as  exhibit  No.  44. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  44,"  and  appears  in  the  ap])endix  on  p.  1394.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Samelson,  have  you  ever  worked  as  auditor  for 
the  Trans- American  Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  Trans-American  Publishing  and  News  Service, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  their  auditor  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  period  ? 
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]Mr.  Samelsox.  Approximately  1945  and  1946.  I  doirt  remember 
tlie  exact  dates. 

]\Ir.  Hallet.  1945  and  1946  ? 
Mr.  Samelsox.  Until  they  closed. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  closed  about  June  of  1947;  did  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Samelsox.  I  don't  remember  now.    If  I  had  my  records,  I  would 
be  able  to  tell.    I  have  nothing-  to  substantiate  anything  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  show  you  a  set  of  transcripts  of  bank  accounts  which 
are  photostats  and  are  entitled  '^Vmalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Trans-American  Publishing  and  News  Service,  Inc." 

Can  you  state  of  your  knowledge  whether  Trans-American  had  an 
account  with  the  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank^ 

Mr.  Samelsox.  If  that  is  a  transcript,  then  I  cannot  say  anything 
else;  but  I  cannot  remember  the  actual  name  of  the  bank  they  dealt 
with.  Everything  that  I  have  will  be  on  record,  will  be  written 
through  the  books.  I  would  not  remember  anything  about  that,  and 
I  don't  remember  what  bank  it  was  that  they  dealt  with. 
Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  bank? 
Mr.  Samelsox.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  say  everything  is  on  record? 
Mr.  Samelsox^.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  But  where  are  the  records  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox'.  I  don't  know,  gentlemen.    They  were  given  as  per 
my  instructions — they  were  left  at  Mr.  Bernstein's  office. 
Mr.  Halley.  Which  Mr.  Bernstein  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Samelsox.  Mr.  Eugene  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Halley.  And 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  left  them  at  his  office  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
had  changed  the  address  to  that  office  for  any  mail  that  would  come 
in  having  to  do  with  the  business. 

I  knew  there  would  be  termination  papers  on  the  various  State 
taxes. 

Now,  I  did  not  want  that  to  come  to  my  home,  inasmuch  as  I  was 
going  to  be  downtown  practically  all  day,  so  I  had  them  mailed  di- 
rectly to  that  office  where  I  could  finish  up  whatever  loose  ends 
there  were  hanging. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  books  and  records  were  there  that  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  offices  of  Mr.  Eugene  Bernstein? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  His  journals,  ledgers,  working  papers,  and  also 
social-security  and  unemployment-compensation  tax  returns. 
Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  canceled  checks  ? 
Mr.  Samelsox.  No  ;  there  were  no  canceled  checks. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  They  were  left  in  the  office  when  business  closed 
up.    In  other  words,  the  office  of  the  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  instructed  you  to  deliver  the  books  and  records 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Bernstein? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  That  was  my  own  suggestion,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  was  going  to  finish  up  the  work  there,  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  changed  the  mailing  address. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  suggested  that  you  leave  some  of  the  records, 
that  IS,  the  canceled  checks,  at  the  office  of  Trans-American  ? 
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Mr.  Samelson.  I  had  no  further  use  for  them,  except  for  checking 
at  some  future  date,  should  something  come  up  so  that  as  far  as 
canceled  checks  were  concerned  there  was  no  further  need  for  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  your  own  decision  or  did  somebody  tell  you 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  was  my  own  decision. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  I  show  you  the  bank  accounts  entitled  as  stated 
before,  and  I  will  ask  you  if  it  appears  to  be  a  correct  transcript  of 
Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Samelson  [examining  records] .  They  may  very  well  be,  gentle- 
men. I  have  no  other  way  of  saying  that  they  are  not,  except  for  the 
fact  that  my  original  bank  statements  would  have  my  own  notations 
on  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  These,  of  course,  were  obtained  from  the  bank. 

Mr.  Samelson.  If  those  were  obtained  from  the  bank,  then  I  must 
assume  that  they  are  the  statements  from  the  bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  understand  that  this  committee  could  not  find 
any  witness  who  either  could  or  would  tell  us  where  the  bank  account 
was,  and  we  just  had  to  hunt  until  we  found  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  going  to  all  the  banks. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  tried  to  tell  Mr.  Robinson  what  bank  it  was,  but 
actually  I  did  not  remember  what  bank  it  was.  I  don't  even  know  if 
I  mentioned  Amalgamated  to  him,  but  if  I  did  not,  it  was  only  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know.  I  actually  did  not  remember  what 
bank  it  was  they  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  other  bookkeeper  in  the  office  or  did 
you  do  all  the  bookkeeping  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  There  was  a  young  lady  in  the  office  who  made  up 
the  checks  for  payrolls  and  other  expenses  that  were  incurred,  and 
after  awhile  I  trained  her  to  do  some  of  the  detailed  bookkeeping  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  would  make  out  the  deposit  slips  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  girl  in  the  office  or  one  of  the  men  that  were  in 
charge,  either  Mr.  Burns  or  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  show  you  the  deposit  slips  and  ask  you  if  there 
is  anything  on  those  deposit  slips  which  resemble — perhaps  you  re- 
member the  handwriting  on  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  do  you  remember  in  particular  and  for  what 
reason  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  I  remember  Mr.  Burns'  handwriting  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was — I  used  to  kid  him  about  it  quite  often. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  hand  the  committee,  say,  one  or  two  which 
had  Mr.  Burns'  handwriting  on  them  ? 

(Documents  handed  to  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  referring  to  A.  J.  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Andrew  Burns. 

Mr.  Halley.  Andrew  Burns.     Wliat  did  you  kid  him  about  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  just  that — I  don't  know  whether  that  is  im- 
portant, as  to  what  I  kidded  him  about,  but  let  it  suffice  that  I  kidded 
him  about  his  handwriting.  I  mean,  I  don't  think  that  is  very 
important.    I  believe  that  is 
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Mr.  Halley.  Please,  we  will  do  miicli  better  if  you  just  answer  the 
questions.  If  you  don't  remember,  say  you  don't  remember,  but,  if 
3'ou  do,  just  answer  them,  please. 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Well.  I  actually  don't  remember.  All  I  do  know 
is  tliat  once  in  a  while  whenever  he  would  write  up  a  bank  deposit  slip, 
I  would  say.  'Tlease  make  it  a  little  more  leijible."  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  his  handwriting  is 
rather  hard  to  read. 

Mr.  Samelsox.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  if  there  were,  please  try  just  to  answer  the 
questions. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Well,  as  examples  of  ones  that  you  say  were  in 
Mr.  Byrnes'  handwriting,  you  have  handed  the  committee  photostats 
of  the  deposits  of  July  30, 1947,  and  October  3,  IMQ. 
Mr.  Samelsox.  Well,  I  didn't  even  look  at  the  dates. 
The  Ciiairmax.  Yes,  I  know.    Those  are  the  dates. 
Mr.  Samelson.  It  is  just  that  those  were  the  ones  I  picked  out  for 
you. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAx.  Let's  make  these  photostats  a  part  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Halley.  I  will  offer  in  evidence  as  exhibit  No.  45.  the  transcript 
of  the  bank  account  of  Trans-American  Publishing  and  News  Service, 
Inc..  with  the  Amalgamated  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
The  Chairmax.  Let  it  be  received. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence,  marked 
exhibit  No.  45,  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 
The  Chair:max.  Let  me  ask  one  question  in  that  connection. 
You  mean,  Mr.  Samelson,  that  you  kept  those  books  and  records  of 
a  substantial  nature  and  couldn't  remember  which  bank  they  had  their 
deposits  in  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Senator,  I  have  approximately  60  to  70  accounts, 
and  once  an  account  is  closed  up,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  not 
interested  in  that  account  any  more,  and  I  am  not  going  to  keep  the  in- 
formation of  one  particular  account  when  I  don't  remember  the  in- 
formation of  the  other  accounts  that  I  don't  handle  any  more. 

The  Chairmax.  But  you  did  actually  execute  the  books  and  records 
of  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairmax.  You  had  some  young  ladv  who  assisted  you,  but 
you  had  the  princijjal  responsibility  of  the  books  and  records? 
Mr.  Samelsox.  Absolutely. 
The  Chairmax.  Now,  you  must  have  had  connections  with  the  bank 

during  that  time  these  deposits 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  never  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  bank.  Any  in- 
formation I  wanted,  I  asked  either  the  girl  or  one  of  the  two'men 
to  obtain  for  me. 

The  Chairmax.  Where  do  you  have  your  bank  account  yourself? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  have  mine  at  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

NIr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  in  evidence  as  the  next 

exhibit  the  photostatic  copies  of  the  deposit  slips,  the  same  company, 

Trans- American,  and  the  same  bank. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  exhibit  No.  46,  I  believe. 
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(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  46,'"  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  make  a  separate 
exhibit  of  certain  deposit  slips  which  show  cash  deposits  and  cm-rency. 

It  is  customary,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Samuelson,  when  making  out  these 
deposit  slips  to  separate  the  checks  and  currency  in  accordance  with 
the  bank  deposit  slip  requirements '? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  here  a  currencv  deposit  for  $10,000  dated  Octo- 
ber 3,  1946;  $10,000,  February  11,  1947;  $8,450,  December  13,  1946; 
$11,000,  January  IT,  1947;  $9,000  December  2  1946;  $5,000,  October 
18, 1946 ;  $5,000,'November  14, 1946 ;  $5,000,  November  7, 1946 ;  $15,000, 
June  13, 1947 ;  $12,000,  August  2, 1946 ;  and  $5,000,  September  20, 1946. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  separate  exhibit  as  exhibit  No.  47. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  47,''  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Samelson,  how  did  you  obtain  your  employment 
with  Trans-American  Publishing  &  News  Service,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  was  recommended  by  the  attorney,  Eugene  Bern- 
stein, who  happens  to  be  my  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  related  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  days  a  week  would  you  appear  at  their 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Sometimes  1  day  a  week,  sometimes  I  wouldn't  come 
in  except  every  other  week.  It  all  depends  u]:)on  whether  I  thought 
there  was  anything  of  importance  that  had  to  be  done  that  particular 
time. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  where  were  the  offices  located  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  offices  were  located  when  I  came  with  them  at 
330  South  Wells  Street,  the  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Wells. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  that  had  they  an  office  at  6  Lake  Street  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes ;  according  to  information  that  I  received,  they 
had,  but  I  wasn't  with  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  the  offices  like  at  330  South  Wells  Street? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  two  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes ;  there  w^as  an  L-shaped  room,  and  then  there  was 
an  inner  office  which  the  L-shaped  room  surrounded. 

Mr.  Haijl,ey.  And  who  were  the  personnel  that  you  would  see  there ; 
who  were  the  people  you  would  see  at  these  offices  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Mr.  Burns  was  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  two  Mr.  Burnses,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Samelson.  When  I  talk  about  Mr.  Burns,  I  am  talking  about 
Mr.  Andrew  Burns. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Andrew  Burns. 

Mr.  Samelson.  Mr.  O'Hara,  whenever  he  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
be  there,  he  would  be  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  Ealph  O'Hara? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Kalph  O'Hara,  and  the  young  lady  Avhose  name  I 
don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  now,  how  about  the  other  Mr.  Burns,  Patrick 
Burns? 
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Mr.  Samelson.  He  would  come  in  very,  very  seldom.  I  didn't  see 
him  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  connected  with  Trans- American,  though,  was 
he  not  i 

]\Ir.  Samelson.  He  received  a  check  from  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Hallet.  E^ceived  a  weekly  salary  check,  did  he  not^ 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes,  received  a  weekly  salary  check. 

^h\  Halley.  What  was  Mr.  Patrick  Burns'  salary?  Was  it  $125 
a  week  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  am  not  going  to  say,  because  if  I  said,  I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  would  only  be  able  to  tell  these  things — after  all, 
these  men  would  be  able  to  tell  you  themselves.  My  information  can 
only  be  gotten  from  the  books  and  records  that  I  kept. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Samelson,  let's  try  to  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  think  I  understand  you  perfectly  well. 

JSIr.  Halley.  You  happened  to  do  some  accounting  for  a  firm.  You 
are  not  under  charges,  accusations,  and  it  is  not  a  discredit  to  you  to 
be  here.  To  your  credit,  it  will  be  that  you  give  every  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  this  man  that  you  can. 

If  you  don't  remember  something,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  for  your 
best  recollection.  If  you  think  you  are  not  positively  sure  of  some- 
thing, but  think  you  remember  it,  tell  the  committee  and  qualify  it. 
Bi:t.  we  are  asking  you  as  an  accountant,  the  man  who  is  here,  and 
upon  whom  we  have  been  able  to  get  service,  to  help,  and  assist  this 
State  and  this  country. 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  then,  under  those  circumstances,  I  can  say 
that  it  was  $125  that  he  received.  Now,  whether  that  $125  was  all 
salary,  because  he  was  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  money  each 
week  for  expenses 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  about  $25  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  It  must  have  been  $25,  yes.  Yes,  it  was  a  salary  of 
$100,  now  that  it  is  brought  to  my  attention,  a  salary  of  $100,  and  $25 
for  expenses.    In  other  words 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  now  talking  about  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  In  other  words,  on  the  $100,  the  taxes  were  de- 
ducted, and  on  the  $25  there  were  various  expenses  he  had  to  show 
records  for  his  own  income-tax  return,  that  he  spent,  but  the  company 
gave  him  $25  a  week  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Andrew  Burns'  salary,  was  that  also  $125  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  One  of  the  two  men  got  $150,  now  which  one  of  the 
two  men.  I  don't  remember,  but  there  was  one  man 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  It  may  have  been  O'Hara  or  Andrew.  I  actually 
don't  remember  which  one  of  the  two,  but  I  know  that  one  of  them  got 
more  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  anv  event,  there  were  three  salaries,  and  one  was 
$100  plus  $25  expenses,  and  the  other  $125,  and  the  third  was  $150? 
Would  that  be  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No;  they  each  got  $25-a-week  expenses. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Samelson.  One  would  be  $100  for  the  salary — rather,  two  of 
them  would  be  $100  for  the  salary — and  one  would  be  $125. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Now,  who  gave  you  instructions  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  to  pay  each  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  that  had  been  set  up  before  by  themselves.  I 
mean  they  liad  agreed  upon  their  own  salaries;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  salaries,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't 
make  out  the  salary  checks.  Before  we — ^before  the  girl  came  in, 
Andrew  himself,  Andrew  Burns  made  out  the  checks  himself,  and 
they  were  countersigned  by  the  other  party — by  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Andrew  Burns,  in  effect,  the  office  manager  ? 

]Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  was  O'Hara 's  function;  did  you  know? 

Mr.  Sa]melson.  No  ;  actually,  I  didn't  know ;  I  never  did  know  what 
Ralph  O'Hara  did.  The  only  thing  I  knew  is  that  they  were  the  two 
principal  copartners  in  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Pat  Burns'  job? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  saw  Pat  so  seldom  that  I  figured  that  he  must 
have  been  someone  outside  of  the  office,  having  to  do  with  work  only 
outside  of  the  office,  because  he  had  no  say  while  I  was  there ;  I  mean 
during  those  days  I  was  there  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  regarding 
the  running  of  the  office  or  any  of  the  personnel  within  the  office,  so 
I  don't  know  what  his  work  actually  was.  I  do  know  that  he  was 
out — they  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  Pat  was  here,  Pat  was  there, 
sometimes.     But  I  never  did  know  what  actually  his  work  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  a  lot  of  tlie  business  was  out  of  town,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  they  had  a  New  York  office? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  don't  believe  they  had  a  New  York  office.  I  don't 
remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  you  had  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  they  had 
a  New  York  office  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  They  had  men  working — I  know  they  had  a  couple 
of  offices. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  was  in  Miami,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Samelson.  One  was  in  Miami,  yes.  They  had  a  New  York 
office;  I  was  just  trying  to  recollect  which  ones  of  the  cities  they 
had  it  in.  There  was  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Miami,  and  I 
believe  there  was  one  other  one;  I  am  not  certain  just  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  who  were  some  of  the  other  people  you  would 
see  around  that  office? 

Mr.  Samelson.  If  you  are  trying  to  get  names,  gentlemen,  I 
wouldn't  remember.  I  saw  one  other  fellow  that  was — two  men, 
rather,  that  would  run  errands  for  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr.  Burns,  but 
never — I  wouldn't  remember  their  names.  I  mean  to  me  they  were 
just  men,  and  if  I  needed  any  office  supplies,  I  knew  I  could  send 
someone  out  for  office  supplies  or  for  stamps  or  for  something  like 
that. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes;  they  were  a  customer  of  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  Trans-American  deal  for  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Oh,  all  I  know  are  names  of  concerns;  I  have 
nothing:  to  do  with  individual  names. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  R.  &  H.  never  paid  by  check,  did  they  ?  Thev 
generally  paid  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  Avonldn't  remember  that,  because  the  deposits  were 
made  up  before  I  came;  all  I  would  take  mv  information  from  were 
the  deposit  slips,  duplicate  slips  that  either  the  girl  or  Mr.  Burns 
Avould  make  up. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Would  you  try  not  to  upset  the  order  that  these  checks 
are  m,  but  look  at  this  batch  of  checks  which  are  handed  to  you  ^ 

They  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  checks  made  out  to  Trans- 
American,  but  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  thev  are  checks  which 
were  deposited  to  the  bank  account  of  Trans-American  Corp. 

Mr.  Samelsox.  These  checks  have  never  been  canceled. 

Mr.  Halley.  Those  are  the  Recordak  pictures ;  they  are  made  before 
the  checks  are  canceled.  They  come  from  the  bank,  don't  worry  about 
them ;  they  are  authentic,  Mr.  Samelson. 

You  know  what  the  Recordak  is,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  see  the  committee  had  to  get  these  records  the 
hard  y^aj. 

Are  any  of  them  familiar  to  you? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  The  names  are  familiar  to  me ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  cities  did  payment  come  from?  As  you  look 
tJiroiigli  those  checks,  can  you  refresh  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Well,  Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  they  show  checks  there  from  Miami « 

Mr.  Samelsox  Right.  Yes;  I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  name 
o±  the  concern  m  Miami.    I  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  Halley  Interstate  News?  Do  you  note  the  Miami  checks  are 
all  signed  by  William  O'Brien,  W.  J.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  noticed  that,  but  it  wouldn't  make  any  ditference 
to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  name  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  No.  In  no  case  do  any  of  these  checks  mean  any- 
thmgs  to  me,  as  far  as  signatures  are  concerned,  because 

Mr.  Halley.  At  least  the  cities  are  familiar  to  you  ? 

Mv.  Samelsox.  The  cities  are  familiar  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  cities  with  M'itli  which  your  company  did  business « 

Now,  what  are  the  cities ?  There  is  New  Orleans  you  have  in  vour 
hand  ?  -^  j 

Mr.  Samelsox.  There  is  New  Orleans,  Las  Vegas. 
Mr    Halley.  Incidentally,  you  are  holding  a  check  for  $10,000 
from  Las  \  egas  ?  oh, 

Mr.  Samelsox.  This  is  $12,000, 

Mr.  Halley.  $12,000,  I  am  sorry.    Before  you  leave  it 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  don't  believe  that  was  a  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  would  that  be  for?    Would  that  be  a  loan ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  loan  of— there  was  talk  at 
one  time  about  their  getting  into  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  No ;  that  was  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  This  was  a  loan,  a  straight  loan  from  this  Golden 
Nugget. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  signed  the  check  on  that  loan ;  do  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Samelson.  This  is  a  cashier's  check. 
Mr.  Halley.  But  it  came  from  the  Golden  Nugget? 
Mr.  Samelson.  I  am  quite  certain  it  came  from  the  Golden  Nug- 
get.   Of  course,  the  records  showed  definitely  at  the  time  of  deposit 
of  the  loan  that  it  was  a  loan,  that  a  loan  was  made  to  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Halley.  In  the  amount  of  $12,000? 
Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  date  of  that  $12,000  ? 
Mr.  Samelson.  July  26,  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  in  July  of  1046  the 
racing  book  of  the  Golden  Nugget  in  Las  Vegas  was  controlled  by 
Bugsy  Siegel?  m 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  know  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Siegel  in  connection 
with  that  loan  ? 
Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HALI.EY.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Siegel  in  connection 
with  the  racing- wire  service  at  Las  Vegas  ? 
Mr.  Samelson.  At  that  time  ?     No. 
Mr.  HAijiiEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  never  heard  the  name  Siegel  until  very  recently. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  have  heard  more  recently  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  our  committee's  hearings  in  Las  Vegas  that  Bugsy 
Siegel  ran  the  book  at  the  Golden  Nugget  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes.  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  at  that  time  because, 
well,  I  was  only  interested  in  names  of  companies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  know  that  at  one  time  I  received  a  deposit  of  a  cash  check, 
either  a  cash  check  or  cash,  I  don't  remember,  and  the  very  first  thing  I 
demanded  from  them  was  the  name  of  the  company  that  they  received 
the  check  from,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  couldn't  put  into  the 
records  cash  received  from  no  one. 

I  mean,  there  had  to  be  for  my  records  a  name  of  a  company,  the 
name  of  an  individual  that  that  money  came  from  so  that  the  entry 
should  be  made  accordingly,  and  if  it  was  a  loan  to  be  shown  as  a 
liability  of  the  corporation,  so  that  when  the  money  was  paid  out  it 
would  be  shown  recorded  as  the  payment  or  liability  and  not  an  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Hai-ley.  Going  on  with  the  list  of  cities,  what  are  they  ?  You 
have  mentioned  Las  Vegas,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Kansas  City,  and  this  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sandusky 
Sports,  was  also  a  company  that  they  dealt  with.  There  was  one 
company  that  they  dealt  with— this  name  is  the  most  familiar,  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned — that  they  gave  service  to,  and  they  didn't  collect 
for  all  the  service  that  they  rendered. 
Mr.  Halley.  At  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  This  is  the  one  that  comes  to  my  attention  most 
vividly.     Then  we  have  this  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company  at  Camden? 

Mr.  vSamelson.  INIarlborough  Communication  Engineers. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  remember  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  signed  those  checks? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Melehorn  or  Malahorn — Clarence  J.  Malehorn. 
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Mr.  Halley.  M-a-1-e-h-o-r-n  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  M-a-1-e-h-o-r-n.  Then  there  was  an  Ellis  S.  Male- 
horn  on  one  of  the  checks  I  have  in  my  hand, 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of  them  by  telephone  or 
otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  would  have  no  occasion  to  talk  to  them, 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  next  city  you  have  there? 

Mr,  Samelsox.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Baltimore  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company  at  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No  ;  this  Baltimore  was  something  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  refund  on  deposits  for  telephones.  In  other 
words,  at  the  time  that  telephone  service  was  installed  we  had  to  pay 
a  deposit, 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  must  have  had  at  least  a  telephone  outlet  in 
Baltimore ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  They  must  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  getting  back  to  Phoenix,  what  was  the  name  of 
that  company  there  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  Western  News  Exchange. 

Senator  Kefauveh.  Western  News  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  do  you  have  any  other  cities? 

Mr.  Samelson.  You  have  two  cities  combined  here.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  work  was  done  in  Tucson  or  in  Phoenix,  You  have  those 
combined.  Now,  I  don't  remember  which  one  of  the  two  cities  that 
was — this  service  was  rendered. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  this  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  those  were  signed  by  William  J.  Busty  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Samelson.  W.  G.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Now,  in  Chicago  you  did  have  the  R.  &  H.  Co. ; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  one  I  do  remember ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  are  no  checks  on  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No  checks  on  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  olfer  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kecordak  checks 
as  exhibit  No.  48. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  received  as  exhibit  No.  48. 

(The  papers  identified  were  received  in  evidence,  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  48,"  and  are  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  I  think  we  might  as  well  clarify  this, 
Mr.  Robinson.  Tliese  are  all  photostats  or  microfilm  of  all  of  the 
checks  in  that  accoimt? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  haven't  been  completed,  the  examination  of 
the  checks. 

Mr.  Halley.  However,  they  go  by  dates,  do  they  not? 

This  would  ]  p  a  cross  section,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Amis.  The  other  checks  are  being  reproduced. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  does  the  record  show 
there  are  other  R.  &  H.  checks  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  didn't  see  any  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  You  made  an  examination  of  those  statements? 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  other  woj-ds,  we  photographed  them  by  periods  of 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yon  get  a  cross  section  of  any  particuhir  month 
that  yon  did  photostat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  may  we  offer  in  evidence  a  memorandum 
which  I  will  state  for  the  record  was  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Robinson, 
chief  investigator  of  the  committee,  summarizing  the  testimony  before 
this  committee  on  the  wire  service  in  Las  Vegas,  insofar  as  it  refers 
to  the  Golden  Nugget  horse  book,  up  to  the  death  of  Bugsy  Siegel,  was 
operated  by  Bugsy  Siegel. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  received  and  made  exhibit  No.  49  to 
the  record. 

( Tlie  memorandum  identified  was  thereupon  marked  "Exhibit  No. 
49,"  and  appears  in  tlie  a])pendix  on  p.  1894.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  amplify  on  this  matter?  Does  the 
press  have  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Haixey.  We  can  have  it  mimeographed  very  shortly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I  can  read  certain  parts  of  it. 

This  is  entirely  taken  from  the  committee  record,  Mr.  Chairman,, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  this  document : 

In  1946  at  the  time  the  Golden  Nugget  partnership  was  formed  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Thomas — 

Incidentally,  Thomas  is  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Golden  Nugget — 

to  obtain  the  service.  He  talked  to  Bngsy  Siegel,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  service,  and  Siegel  was  not  inclined  to  give  the  service,  but  wanted 
to  rent  the  book  ontriglit  for  himself  or  else  rent  it  on  a  percentage  basis. 
Thomas  negotiated  the  deal  with  his  other  partners. 

At  first  Siegel  wanted  to  give  the  partnership  only  2;!  percent  of  the  book, 
and  he  later  raised  it  so  the  partnership  would  receive  SSVs  percent. 

The  percentage  deal  was  turned  down  and  a  rental  of  $3,000  a  month  was 
suggested,  which  was  later  compromised  at  $1,700.  After  2  or  3  months  of 
operation  it  appeared  that  Siegel's  book  was  a  lucrative  proposition,  and  the 
partnership  called  Siegel  in  and  he  agreed  without  any  disturbance  to  increase 
his  rental  to  $3,000  per  month,  which  was  again  reduced  to  a  flat  $30,000  per  year. 

In  effect,  that  is  the  part  showing  Siegel's  connections.  There  are 
other  sections  of  this  referring  to  the  transactions  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly,  after  the  death  of  Siegel  and  after  the  discontinuance  of  Trans- 
American,  and  they  are  summarized  in  the  committee's  exhibit  No.  40,, 
the  summary  of  background  already  in  the  committee's  record,  which 
has  already  been  distributed  to  those  who  are  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Tins  is  exhibit  49  to  the  testimony,  and  if  any  of  the 
press  wants  to  get  any  more  out  of  this  they  are  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Samelson,  do  you  know  any  of  the  people 
connected  with  the  R.  &  H.  Co.,  the  Chicago  company?  Have  you 
ever  met,  or  do  you  know  Phil  Katz  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir ;  I  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  met,  or  do  you  know,  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  met,  or  do  you  know,  Raymond  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  any  of  them  ever  in  the  office  of  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  If  they  were,  I  was  never  introduced  to  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  these  names  mentioned  in 
the  office  of  Trans-American  ? 
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Mr.  Samelson.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  these  names  at  all,  men- 
tioned in  the  offices  of  the  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Daniel  Serntella  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Trans- American « 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  of  Jack  Guzik? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  of  a  Blue  Scratch  Sheets 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir.  i    i      q 

Mr.  Halley.  None  of  these  names  came  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr  Samelson.  None  of  those  names  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr'  h\lley.  In  fact,  I  think  you  told  Mr.  Robinson  wheii  you  were 
in  here  to  see  him  that  you  had  the  feeling  after  a  while  that  the 
company  was  not  on  the  up  and  up,  and  you  would  have  liked  to  liave 

given  it  up  ?  ,         ,  , 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  I  did  not  say  that  the  company  was  not  on 
the  up  and  up.     Let's  not  put  words  into  my  mouth. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  you  put  it  ^  <•       t    ^     ^    i 

Mr  SvMELSON.  I  said  I  knew  what  their  service  was  after  i  started 
with  the  company;  and  if  I  had  known,  before  I  went  m  with  it,  I 
would  not  have  taken  that  kind  of  work.  But,  so  far  as  recorc  keep- 
ing was  concerned,  thev  listened  to  my  every  bit  of  advice  and  followed 
my  advice  to  the  letter  of  my  law ;  let's  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  it  that  made  you  think  you  would  not  have 
taken  the  business  if  you  had  known  about  it  in  the  first  place— ]ust 
the  fact  that  thev  were  distributing  wire  service?  _ 

Mr.  Samelson.  Just  the  fact  that  they  were  doing  service  of  the 
kind  I  myself  would  never  get  into. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  service  is  that?     What  would  you • 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  racing  itself.  I  mean,  for  horse  racing  or 
racing  of  any  kind.  I  wouldn't  get  into  it  just  as  I  wouldn't  get  into 
politics. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  wouldn't 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let's  don't  get  too 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  asked  me  if  I  would  get  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  '  Politics  is  a  very  necessary  and 
honorable  profession  that  somebody  has  to  get  into  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  it ;  that  is  all.  I  mean,  I  don  t 
want  to  be  in  horse  racing.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  politics.  I  have 
that ^^  .     ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  put  it  a  little  differently.  You  put  it  that 
you  didn't  think  everything  was  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  wouldn't  have  gone  into  it  if  I 
had  known  beforehand  what  kind  of  work  it  was  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  found  out,  for  instance,  that  they  were  com- 
peting with  Continental,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Samelson.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  were  an  autonomous 
business.     Thev  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Halley.'  Well,  you  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  you  thought  they 
were  competing  with  Continental.  t    ti   ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  found  that  out  later  on,  certainly,  but  I  didn  t 
know  when  I  started  with  it. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  And  you  probably  read  in  the  papers,  at  least  toward 
the  end  of  1946  and  in  the  middle  of  1947,  that  they  were  considered 
the  'Mob"  outfit  ?     Did  you  ever  see  that  in  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  the  papers  printed  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  don't 
practice  accounting  by  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  maybe  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  might 
have  worried  you, 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  I  have  nothing  to  be  concerned 
about  as  far  as  record  keeping  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  saying  you  did.  I  think  vou  are  unduly 
sensitive,  and  let's  remember  again  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  f^et 
some  help  from  you "^ 

Mr.  Samelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  About  the  nature  of  the  business- 
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Mr.  Samelson.  I  will  help  you  as  much  as  I  can,  aentlemen,  but 
when  you  asked  me  why  I  want  to  be— why  I  wouldn't  take  it  up,  I 
wouldn't  take  it  up  now  knowing  what  the  business  was,  but  at  the 

time 

_  Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  company  needed,  from  time  to  time,  addi- 
tional cash  in  order  to  keep  going,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  would  you  get  that  cash  into  the  bank  ac- 
counts ?     How  would  that  be  handled  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  cash  would  have  been  deposited  into  the  bank, 
and  a  duplicate  deposit  slip  made  reporting  it,  the  information,  on 
the  duplicate  deposit  slip  as  to  what  and  where  that  cash  came  from. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  occasionally  you  found  that  the  company  was 
running  low  of  cash,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  would  you  mention  to  Mr.  O'Hara  the  need  for 
additional  funds  ? 

Mr  Samelson.  Absolutely.  That  is  in  the  records,  that  I  had  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Eobmson  that  if  I— if  the  company  needed  money  all  I 
would  have  to  do  is  to  tell  Mr.  O'Hara  that  we  are  running  low  on  cash 
taxes  have  to  be  paid,  that  would  be  all  there  was  to  it.  I  would  make 
up  the  checks  on  the  taxes  except  for— yes,  I  would  have  all  the— I 
would  see  to  it  that  the  checks  were  made  up  for  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  wouldn't — sorry. 

Mr.   Samelson.  And— go  ahead.     You  were  going  to  interrupt 
there.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  you  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Samelson.  Just  the  fact  that  once  in  a  while  I  would  make  up 
certain  checks  that  were  made  payable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  that  was  for  the  excess  tax  on  tlie  use  of  the  wires,  the 
regular  telephone  tax  that  we  were  charged  separately  for,  and 'that, 
would  be  once  a  month,  of  course. 

The  other  checks  were  always  made  out  by  the  girls  when  we  got  it 
I  mean,  m  the  beginning  I  would  make  up  all  the  checks  for  the- 
various  State  and  Federal  taxes.     When  the  girl  came,  she  was  given 
all  the  information  on  work-sheet  papers.     She  would  then  make 
up  the  checks. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  up  the  income  tax  returns 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  In  1946? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  made  up  no  income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  give  to  Mr.  Bernstein  or  anyone  else  the 
figures  for  1946  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  gave  them  regular  work-slieet-paper  statements. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  compute  the  income  for  1946  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes,  sir.     I  made  up 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  what  the  net  income  was  for  1946  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  There  was  no  net  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  net  income? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No  net  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  a  net  loss  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  how  large  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  in  excess  of  $100,000  ?  Was  it  a  six  figure  loss  ? 
Let's  just  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  really  don't  know,  gentlemen.  If  it  was  it  may 
have  just  exceeded  the  six-figure.  But  if  it  wasn't,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  it  was.  I  actually  don't  remember  whether — what  the  figures 
were. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  again,  we  are  not  trying  to  pm  you  down  on  what 
vou  don't  know. 

Mr.  Samelson.  It  may  have  been  a  six-figure  loss.  It  may  have 
been  a  five-figure  loss. 

Mv.  Halley.  Let's  put  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  know  it  was  either  in  the — a  five-  or  a  six-figure 
loss. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  at  least  a  five-figure  loss  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Halley.  And  Vv'ould  it  be  in  the  high  five  figures?  I  mean,  it 
wasn't 

Mr.  Samelson.  If  you  are  asking  me  these  questions 

Senator  Kefauver,  Mr.  Samelson,  we  just  want  your  best  judgment. 

Mr,  Samelson.  I  don't  know  to  the  letter 

Senator  KEFAin^R.  Just  a  minute.  We  know  that  you  haven't  any 
books  and  records.  You  can't  give  us  something  exact,  but  we  want 
to  get  the  general  approximate  information  and 

Mr.  Samelson.  Senator,  I  am  trying  to  give  it,  but  the  gentleman 
asks  me  if  it  is  a  low  or  if  it  is  a  high.     It  is  a  five-figure  loss. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Samelson,  will  you  listen  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  questioned  a  great  many  witnesses  in  some  years, 
and  I  generally  find  that  asking  questions  of  this  type  of  a  witness 
who  is  trying  to  help  does  help  him  refresh  his  recollection.  I  am  not 
trying  to  badger  you.  I  am  trying  to  help  you  refresh  your  recollec- 
tion. Now.  wlien  a  witness  is  not  trying  to  help,  this  type  of  question 
invariably  upsets  him  and  confuses  him.  I  suggest  that  you  settle 
back,  assume— which  is  the  fact— that  the  attitude  here  is  friendly, 
and  try  to  think.  You  may  be  able  to  recollect  when  helped  by  this 
type  of  question. 

Now.  you  have  said  it  was  either  a  five  or  six  figure,  which  gave 
me  the  thought  if  it  was  one  of  them  it  must  be  at  least  in  the  high 
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five  figures  ratlier  than  tlie  low  five  figures.  Now,  if  that  is  wrong, 
say  so.  If  yon  don't  remember  sa}^  so.  But  make  an  honest  effort  to 
think  instead  of  simply  to  spar  with  me. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  i-emember  something  in — let's  see,  in  1945  they 
opened  up,  and  we  had  a  tremendous  loss  in  1945  of  ai)i:)roximately — in 
194()  we  had  a  loss  of  approximately  $116,000.  Now,  it  may  be 
$111,000,  but  those  figures  just  seem  to  come  to  my  mind,  approxi- 
mately $110,000  was  our  net  loss.  Our  gross  income — I  started  some- 
thing.    Now  I  don't  know  what — let  it  go  at 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  You  say  that  that  loss  was 
about  $105,000  in  1946?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Samel.on.  $116,000,  I  believe  was 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  $116,000. 

Mr.  Samelson.  Something  like  that,  but,  of  course,  you  would  have 
that  information  on  your  corporation  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  in  separating  out  income  from  loan,  you  had  to 
have  certain  information;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  loans  were  fairly  substan- 
tial ?     Were  they  enough  to  cover  that  loss? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  loans 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  put  it  this  way.  You  met  your  bills;  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Samelson.  We  met  our  bills. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  must  have  borrowed  at  least  $116,000 ;  would 
that  be  right? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right.  We  uudoubtedly — we  had  a  little 
balance  left  in  the  bank  at  the  time  of  closing.  It  amounted  to 
around — I  believe  you  may  have  that  final  statement — $12  and  some- 
thing. That  was  closed  out  of  the  bank,  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  told  you  which  items  to  enter  as  loans  as  con- 
trasted to  income. 

Mr.  Samelson.  They  were  on  the  duplicate  deposit  slip.  When 
they  were  not  the  information  was  given  to  me  by  whoever  was  in  the 
office.  It  may  have  been  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  it  may  have  been  Mr. 
Burns,  but  those  were  the  two  men  that  I  dealt  with  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  told  Mr.  Robinson — I  will  just  quote  his 
notes — that  when  you  would  mention  the  need  of  money  to  O'Hara, 
he  would  say,  "O.  K.,  I  will  get  it,"  and  then  the  money  would  be 
deposited  in  the  bank,  and  you  would  enter  it  as  a  cash  loan  on  the 
boolvs.     Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Let  us  say  both  O'Hara  and  Mr.  Burns,  because 
there  were  times  that  Mr.  Burns  wasn't  in  the  office — rather,  Mr. 
O'Hara  wasn't  in  the  office  when  I  made  mention  of  that.  I  may  have 
said  that  to  Mr.  Robinson.  I  undoubtedly  did  say  that,  but  by  the 
same  token  there  were  times  that  I  dealt  only  with  Mr.  Burns,  if  Mr. 
O'Hara  wasn't  there. 

Then  I  knew  if  I  told  them  to  get  money  that  either  they  were  going 
to  get  it  or  they  were  going  to  become  delinquent  in  their  taxes,  and 
I  am  certain  that,  knowing  them,  they  didn't  want  to  become 
delinquent. 
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^fr.  Halley.  Ill  any  event,  you  did  talk  to  O'Hara  on  some  of  these 
occasions  about  loans? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Oh,  yes ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  ^Yould  tell  you  to  enter  the  loans  on  the  books 
m  some  cases  ? 

Mr  Samelsox.  Where  they  weren't  already  entered  on  the  dupli- 
cate deposit  slip  I  would  ask,  naturally,  what  this  money  was,  whom 
It  was  from,  and  for  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  would  ask  O'Hara  on  some  occasions « 
Mr.  Samelsox.  If  O'Hara  was  there,  I  would  ask  him. 
-'     ^T  '  1^'^^^^^^-  ^^^^  you  on  some  occasions  ask  O'Hara « 
P     Mr.  Samelsox.  Yes ;  certainly. 

'  ^i^^'"'  ?^''^i^''y;,^°°^''-^^^.  "'^  ^""^^  ^^'^  mystery  out  of  this.     Of  the 
whole  bunch  O'Hara  is  the  only  one  on  whom  we  have  been  able  to 

oue^tionst^"]""  ^^"i  ^"'"^  I'^^i"^^^^  ^^"^^-  ^^^'  ^-^^  ^«  ask  Mm  some 
questions,  a^id  we  need  your  help  so  we  know  whether  he  is  the  one  we 

can  ask  certain  questions.     There  is  no  m vstery  about  it 

onty  io  O^Hai-a^''      ''''^'''  *^''^'  '''''  ^"^  ^^'"'"'^  ''^^  definitely  I  spoke 

J^!'{  -^ k'^T-  )^^''''  T^'i'J  ^""^^^  ^'^^  ^'^^''^  ^''^^  the  two  Burns 
get  that  kind  of  nioney?     They  didn't  have  it  themselves,  did  they? 

ow -i""  ^f '^'^"^.t  T  '^.^  ?'  ^''^'''''^  "'^  jurisdiction  to  know  where  they 
got  it  I  actually  don  t  know.  I  mean,  it  was  on  the  duplicate  deposit 
slip  that  the  money  was  from  this  and  this  company  or  this  a  d  tl  s 
mcLvidual.  whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  it  was  entered  accordingly' 
that  riSit?^'''^'  obviously  were  borrowing  it  from  somebody,  is 

Mr.  Samelsox  Oh,  yes,  or,  well,  undoubtedly  unless  they  had  it 
themselves  and  didn't  want  to  do  it.  I  mean,  I  don't  know."^  It  was 
stated  to  me  as  such,  and  I  had  to  follow  through  accordino-ly 

R.  &  H  ?'^'^'^''^'"         '  ''''^''''  '^"'^''  "'"''^  ^^'""^^  ''^^'^^  '''""'^  ™^^  ^^^''^^^^  to 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  am  quite  positive.  Yes,  they  were,  because  their 
name  Avould  appear  regularly.  ^        j  , 

I\Ir  Halley  From  the  items  in  the  books  and  records,  can  you  state 
how  they  purchased  their  wire  information  about  the  races  and  such« 
this  ?""    ^^^'''^^'°'''-  -^''  ""^^'^^  '^'o^'^S'  ^1^'^t  services  were  they  using  to  get 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Samelsox.  They  ^.-ere  using  various  Bell  telephone  companies. 
They  had  the  Baltimore  Bell  Telephone  Co.  I  don't  know  if  that  is 
the  correct  name  of  it-the  Baltimore  &  Chesapeake  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Western  Union-the  telephone 
companies  and  Western  Union  were  the  only  services  that  they  were 
using.  J   »>cic 

fv^V'^-^tv'^wi"  ^V^  ^^'^^^  ^""^^  I'^^^I'^^  to  obtain  the  information  at  the 
A f     c  ^^     '^^'^  wig-wag  men  and  telegraph  men'** 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  know  they  had  employees,  but  what  they  had,  what 

they  were  doing,  I  don't  know.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  people — — 

o  ^^'a;i?i^'''^'^^i-  '^^'^'^^.  "'""^^  ^'''^^  b^^"-     ^*'ter  all,  we  don't  get  $200 
and  $100  a  week  just  for  sitting  in  an  office  and  doino-  nothino-     I 
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mean,  I  assume  from  the  fact  that  we  were  receiving  weekly  checks 
from  the  various  places  that  we  were  giving  some  kind  of  service.  I 
must  assume  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  had  outside  men  who  were  getting  $75  and 
$85  a  week  ? 

INIr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  Western  Union 
bill  ran  about  $7,000  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right. 

Mv.  Halley.  And  you  undoubtedly  had  a  telephone  bill,  I  think  you 
mentioned  over  $200  a  month,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  yes.  I  know  that  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  I  gave  him  whatever  figures  I  could  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Mid-West  ever  lend  any  money  to  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Mid-West?    Mid- West  what ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Mid- West  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  did  the  various  subscribers  pay  for  their 
wire  service  ?    Do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Some  were  $100  a  week;  some  were  $200  a  week; 
some  were  $150  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  varied  between  $100 

Mr.  Samelson.  Between  $100  and  $250,  was  the  variance ;  never  any- 
thing more  or  never  anything  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  handle  telej^hone  calls  in  the  office  ?  Who 
was  the  phone  operator  ?    You  did  a  lot  of  telephoning  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Well,  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr.  Burns  both  made  tele- 
phone calls  out  of  the  office.  I,  myself,  made  telephone  calls  out  of 
the  office,  and  phone  calls  were  coming  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  have  a  girl  to  handle  them? 

Mr.  Samelson.  We  had  no  switchboard,  and  we  had  no  key  on  it. 
We  had  extension  phones,  and  they  would  all — I  don't  remember  if  we 
had  one  or  two  numbers,  either,  but  we  had  three  telephones  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Reliable  News  was  one  of  the  customers,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  believe  they  were, 

Mr.  Halley.  They  paid  directly? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  name  is  familiar, 

Mr.  Halley.  They  paid  directly  for  wire  service?  In  fact,  we  have 
checks  from  Reliable,  do  we  not  ?    That  is  the  office  at  East  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  don't  believe  you  will  find  any  checks  in  there, 
from  what  I  remember  seeing  right  now. 

Do  you  have  any  checks  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  right  here.  But,  you  do 
recall  Reliable? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Reliable,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  they  pay  by  check  or  cash  ? 
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Mr,  Samelsox.  I  remember  the  name  as  being  a  subscriber.  How 
they  paid,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  offer  in  evidence 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  the  files  of  Reliable  News  Service  in  East 
St.  Lonis  reading  as  follows:  "11.  &  H.  Publishing,  177  North  State 
Street,  Chicago,  111." 

In  pencil  on  it  is  the  date  of  April  7,  1947 — 

Attention :  Phil  Katz.  Order  ticker  to  be  installed  at  address  below.  Very 
important  it  be  installed  immediately. 

The  address  below  is :  "J.  Mooney,  318  Missouri  Avenue,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,"  and  the  telegram  is  signed  by  W.  Wortman,  Reliable  News 
Service. 

The  Chair3Iax.  That  will  be  received  and  made  exhibit  No.  50. 

(The  paper  identified  was  thereupon  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"Exhibit  ^.o.  50,"  and  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1396.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  vou  ever  give  the  books  of  Trans-x\merican  to  a 
Mr.  O'Hara^ 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Did  I  ever  give  them  to  him  ?  They  were  kept  in 
the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  take  them  home  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  That  I  don't  know,  because  when  I  closed  up  the 
business,  I  left  them  in  the  office  of  ]\Ir.  Eugene  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  personally  hand  them  to  Mr.  Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Well,  whether  I  personally  handed  them  to  him  or 
not,  I  don't  remember.  All  that  I  do  remember  is  I  told  him  I  was 
leaving  the  books  there  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  make 
whatever  closing  entries  as  far  as  refund  checks  and  payments  are 
concerned,  right  from  that  office,  but  I  do  know  that  I  would  put  them 
in  his  safe  when  I  would  leave.  And  when  I  closed  up,  I  said,  'T  am 
all  through  with  tlie  company  now.  I  am  leaving  the  books  here  for 
Mr.  O'Hara."    And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  ask  for  your  expert  opinion  on  a  matter. 
Doesn't  it  look  as  though  this  was  just  a  skeleton  dummy  corporation 
set  up  with  money  from  elsewhere  to  perform  a  service  as  a  cover  for 
some  other  operations  ? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  as  an  expert.  If  you  are 
asking  for  just  my  opinion 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Samelsox.  Now  that  I  see  the  whole  thing  close  up,  I  would 
say  "yes." 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  may  it  be  noted  that  the  checks 
from  MOCAN  Publishing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  already  in  evidence, 
on  behalf  of  Trans-American,  are  signed  «by  Edward  P.  Osadchey, 
who  I  believe  the  committee's  record  in  Kansas  City  shows,  is  also 
known  as  Eddie  Spitz. 

The  Chairmax.  That  notation  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Robinson,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Yes,  I  have  one  or  two  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Samelson,  whether  or  not  O'Hara  or  Burns  ever 
personally  advanced  any  money? 
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Mr.  Samelson.  In  tlie  very  beginning,  when  T  took  the  books  over, 
there  was  a  record  written  in  there  that  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr.  Burns 
personally  paid  for  the  stock  that  was  issued  to  them. 

Mr,  Robinson.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  stock,  I  mean 

Mr.  Samelson.  But  other  than  that,  there  were  some  loans  that 
w^ere  recorded  as  even  in  the  very  beginning,  also,  but  later  on,  no. 

There  were  some  funds  put  in  as  loans  by  Mr.  Burns.  There  was 
one  loan  put  in  there  by  Mr.  Patrick  Burns  in  the  very  beginning,  and 
whether — I  don't  remember  whether  there  was  anything  liy  Mr.  O'Hara 
or  Mr.  Andrew  Burns, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  remember  the  names  of  the  two  men  you 
saw  wdio  ran  errands? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  name  of  Glasser,  or  a  Hock- 
stein  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  The  last  names,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  even 
make  an  impression  on  me.  All  I  do  recall  is  that  first  names  or  nick- 
names were  used.  There  were  never  any  last  names  used  in  the  office 
at  any  time.  Even  I  wasn't  called  Mr.  Samelson.  I  mean,  they  knew 
my  name  from  Mr.  Bernstein  and  they  would  call  me  Mort  or  Morton, 
whichever  they  thought  of,  but  never  by  any  proper  last  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  general  ledger,  did  you  turn 
over  the  cash  receipts  and  the  cash  disbursements  book  to  Mr,  Bern- 
stein ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  That  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  the  company  actually  close  up  its  office, 
cease  its  operation  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Sometime  in  the  month  of  July,  they  left  the  resi- 
dence, they  left  the  office.  Now  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July  that  they  left  that  office  and  then  I  actually — I  believe 
I  saw  Mr.  O'Hara  only  once  or  twice  after  that  in  Mr.  Bernstein's 
office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  two  Burnses  were  em- 
ployed elsewhere  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  the  actual  service  was  operat- 
ing of  Trans-American? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No.  sir,  no,  sir ;  I  never  did  delve  into  that  too  much, 
inasmuch  as  when  I  went  in  there  I  was  told  to  see  just  that  the 
auditing  of  the  books  was  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  office  in  Joliet  being 
closed  up  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  heard  mention  of  an  office  in  Joliet,  but  I  never 
heard  anything  else  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the#e  an  office  subsequently  opened  in  Cicero 
for  the  wire  operation? 

Mr.  Sa:\ielson.  I  don't  remember,  gentlemen.  It  is  possible  that 
they  said  something  about  it,  but  I  don't — I  actually  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  the  company  ever  pay  any  dividends  on  the 
stock  ? 

(Witness  shakes  head  in  negative.) 

The  Chairman.  Ans\ver  so  we  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Samelson.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon^no. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Samelson,  when  you  needed  a  sum  of  nionej^  to 
take  care  of  an  expense,  you  would  tell  Mr.  O'Hara  or  Mr.  Burns 
about  it,  and  the  sums  would  be  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  at  times, 
wouldn't  they  ( 

Mr.  Samelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  "Would  they  come  right  in  the  next  day  with  the 
money  and  turn  it  over  to  you,  or  what  did  they  do  with  it  ^ 

Mr.  Sasielson.  No.  All  I  would  do  is  tell  them  they  needed  the 
money,  and  I  would  not  come  back  to. see  if  they  got  it,  because  my 
visits  were  limited  to  once  a.  week  or  once  every  week,  I  mean,  as  it 
so  demanded,  but  the  next  time,  my  next  visit  would  show  that  they 
received  the  money  and  the  money  was  deposited  into  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  visit  you  would  either  find  a  cash  deposit 
or  a  check  deposit  to  take  care  of  it  ^ 

Mr.  Samelson.  And  the  information  as  to  whom  the  money  came 
from. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  3'ou  started  to  tell  us  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  in  addition  to  the  Golden  Nugget  matter  in  Las  Vegas,  that  you 
had  some  other  situation  where  you  were  trying  to  get  into  the  wire 
service  in  Nevada,  didn't  you  !^     What  was  it  you  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Samelson.  Oh,  no;  I  stated  that  the  checks,  those  Recordak 
checks  you  showed  me  were  from  two  different  cities,  one  from  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  one  from  Phoenix.  I  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  any  other  service  from  Las  Vegas.  I  don't  recall  making 
any  statement  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  when  you  were  looking  at  the  Golden 
Nugget  check,  or  anyway,  the  check  for  $12,000,  that  you  thought  that 
might  have  some — might  have  been  some  other  transaction,  other 
than  what  it  was  i 

]Mr.  Samelson.  I  am  sorry.  I  don't  remember  making  any  state- 
ment like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  Bugsy  Siegel  about  this  $12,000 
check  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  never  talked  to  him.  I  had  never  spoken  to  him. 
I  never  met  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  you  were  doing  business  with  him  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  his  name  until  afterward  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  did  not  hear  his  name  until  just  recently,  with  all 
of  this  business  with  the  Senate  committee  coming  up. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  actual  wire  system,  where  did  you  say 
that  was  operated  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  didn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  kiiow  where  it  was  operated? 

Mr.  Samelsox.  I  said  I  didn't  know  where  it  was  operated  from, 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  wasn't  operated  from  the  office  you  were  in? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  it  wasn't  operated  from  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  miss  knowing  where  the  wire  serv- 
ice was  actually  operated  ?  If  you  were  keeping  the  books  and  records, 
wouldn't  3'ou  generally  have  that  information? 
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Mr.  Samelson.  I  wouldn't  be  interested  in  that,  sir.  I  mean,  after 
nW,  I  was  in  there  primarily  to  see— and  I  made  this  very  clear  to  Mr. 
Kobinson— that  I  was  in  there  to  see  that  taxes  were  paid  to  whomever 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  them. 

And  that  the  records  of  the  company  were  kept  in  accordance  with 
accounting  regulations,  and  the  State  laws  and  the  Federal  laws.     I 

was  not  interested  in  any  other  opportunity 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Samelson  (continuing)  :  Any  other  operations  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  were  interested, 
but  you  knew  that  there  was,  of  course,  the  actual  wire  service  opera- 
tion somewhere.  You  knew  that  you  were  sending  out  money  and 
checks  to  people  in  distant  cities  to  get  the  racing  information,  and 
you  knew  that  it  had  to  be  coming  into  a  central  point  where  you  also 
paid  some  employees  there. 

I  just  thought  as  a  matter  of  general  information  that  you  would 
know  where  the  office  was. 

Mr.  Samelson.  It  seems  rather  peculiar,  and  all  that,  now  that  you 
bring  it  up  in  such  a  way.  But,  actually,  I  made  at  no  time  any-— I 
gave  no  interest  in  it  whatsoever,  as  to  where  the  service  was  coming 
from  and  what  they  were  actually  doing. 

I  mean,  I  swore  to  speak  everything  of  the  truth,  and  I  actually 
state  that  I  asked  no  questions  regarding  it,  and  I  knew  nothing  about 
where  the  service  was  coming  from. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  it  arouse  your  suspicion  when  you  were 
told  you  were  to  see  about  the  taxes  and  the  bookkeeping,  and  this  other 
business  isn't  any  part  of  your  concern?  Did  that  arouse  your 
suspicion  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  for  this  reason :  I  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  I  have 
a  lot  of  faith  in  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bernstein,  and  that  he  asked 
me  to  take  care  of  the  books  and  records,  and  what  I  was  to  do. 

I  gave  him  all  the  information  that  he  asked  for,  and  that  is  as  far 
a,s  my  job  went,  and  as  far  as  my  interest  in  it  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Mr.  Bernstein  originally  set  up  the  books, 
didn't  he,  or  did  you  set  them  up  in  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  No,  the  books  were  set  up  when  I  got  there.  I  had 
to  do  some  work  on  them  in  the  beginning  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  set  up  in  accordance  with  my  methods  of  doing  it. 

There  was  a  cash  receipts  and  cash  disbursements  journal,  but  not 
in  the  way  that  I  set  up  my  own  kinds  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Therefore,  in  the  very  beginning  it  was  all  cash,  and  it  was  just 
set  down  as  cash  in  and  out,  without  any  detail  as  to  the  source  of 
income  and  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  paid  by  Mr.  Bernstein  or  by  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  I  was  paid  by  Trans- American. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what  your  salary  was  ? 

Mr.  Samelson.  It  was  a  ridiculously  low  salary.  It  was  only  $15 
for  a  visit. 

The  Chairman.  $15  a  visit? 

Mr.  Samelson.  $15  a  visit. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     That  is  all.     Thank  you,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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The  Chairman.  Who  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Haixey.  Mr.  Ed  Leiiz. 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Mr.  Lenz  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  isn't  he  here?     Are  you  sure  Lenz  is  not  here? 

Mr,  KiLEY.  Mr.  Lenz  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Mr.  Lenz  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lenz  is  under  subpena.  We  will  instruct  the 
staff  and  the  marshal  to  get  word  to  him  that  he  is  wanted  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  Serritella  here  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  No,  he  is  on  his  way  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  on  his  way  over. 

We  will  take  Hobert  Egner  in  the  meantime. 

]Mr.  Stabell.  Could  I  ask  a  question  here  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Sabell.  Leif  Stabell.' 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  attorney,  or  what  are  you  representing  ? 

Mr.  Stabell.  What? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  who  are  you  representing  ? 

Mr.  Stabell.  Well,  I  represent,  I  think,  the  big  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  talk  to  some  member  of  the  staff  and 
let's  see  what  it  is  you  want  to  talk  about.  Have  a  seat  for  t'he  time 
being,  sir. 

TESTIMONY    OF    ROBERT    EDV7ARD    EGNER,    CHICAGO,    ILL., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  G.  FINNERTY,  ATTORNEY 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Egner,  do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Counsel,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Finnerty.  Joseph  G.  Finnerty. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  representing  Mr.  Egner  ? 

Mr.  Finnerty.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Egner.  Robert  Edward  Egner. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  7202  Princeton  Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  city  is  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  work  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Howard  Sporting  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  speak  up  so  we  can  hear  you.  Where  is  that 
located  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  In  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  job  for  Howard  Sporting  News? 

Mr.  Egner.  To  get  the  race  results  out  of  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  a  wig-wag  man? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  type  of  work? 
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Ml-.  Egner.  About  31/2  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  what  does  this  wig-wag  work  involve'^  Would' 
you  describe  your  job  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Egnp^r.  Well,  we  call  the  race  results.  In  other  words,  the  line 
out,  the  prices  on  the  board,  and  then  we  call  the  winner,  how  they 
finished  after  the  race,  out  on  the  telephone,  out  of  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  last  place  you  worked  just  before  this  committee- 
subpenaed  you,  was  that  at  Garden  State  race  track? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  C-amden? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  show  you  a  batch  of  photographs  of  a  building  called 
the  Show  Place,  and  ask  you  if  you  recognize  that? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  the  Show  Place  a  place  from  wdiich  you  observe  the 
operations  at  the  track? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  pictures  of  this  Show  Place, 
showing  the  wig-wagging  going  on,  on  the  roof. 

The  Chairman.  Let  these  pictures,  a  batch  of  about  11  pictures,, 
be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  51." 

(The  pictures  were  marked  "Exhibit  No.  51,"  and  is  on  file  with 
the  committee.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Egner,  did  you  have  a  crew  working  at  the  Show^ 
Place  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  the  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  The  other  fellow  was  Dick  Mangan. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  anyone  else  out  at  the  Show  Place? 

Mr.  Egner.  No;  just  the  two  of  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  tekphoned  your  report? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right! 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  get  a  number  in  Baltimore,  and  I  telephoned  the  num- 
ber in  Baltimore.  I  get  the  news  and  give  it  to  Dick,  and  Dick  was 
dow^nstairs  in  the  telephone,  he  would  call  up  and  call  it  in, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  stand  out  here  on  the  balconv,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  would  watch  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  race  track  was  that  you  were  watching? 

Mr.  Egner.  Garden  State  race  track. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Egner.  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  won't  let  you  in  the  race  track;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  We  go  in  the  track,  too ;  but  when  we  can  see  from  the 
outside  we  don't  go  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  j^ou  were  caught  in  the  track  you  either  would  be 
arrested  or  thrown  out;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  Not  arrested;  just  asked  to  leave, 

Mr.  Halley.  Asked  to  leave  ? 
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Mr,  Egner.  That  is  right,  and  I  was  in  the  race  track  also.  I  go  in 
sometimes  and  get  the  scratches  and  bring  them  back  out,  and  the 
changes,  because  the  boys  sometimes  couldn't  see  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  would  wigwag  at  Mangan  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  from  the  post  board? 

Mr.  Egner.  Roughly,  'AoO  yards,  or  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Halley.  Couldn't  you  see  the  "tote"  board  from  here  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir ;  with  glasses. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  you  get  the  news  down  to  Mangan  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  would  walk  down  and  give  it  to  him.  In  other  words, 
I  would  get  it  and  go  downstairs  and  give  it  to  him,  and  he  would  call 
on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  use  any  signal  system? 

Mr.  Egner.  Not  at  Garden  State. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  first  employed  to  do  any  wigwag 
work  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Three  and  one-half  or  four  years  ago,  I  would  say.  I 
don't  remember.    In  February,  I  guess  it  was,  1947  or  1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  1947, 1  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Egner,  1947,  I  believe;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  talk  with  a  Mr.  Martin  of  our  staff;  did 
3'ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir ;  I  talked  to  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Rice  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  I  believe  you  said  at  that  time  that  you  went 
to  work  in  January  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  about  right? 

]\Ir.  Egner.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Martin  and  some  others  found  you 
out  at  the  race  track  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  Halley.  And  they  just  walked  over  and  asked  you  what  your 
name  was  ? 

Mr,  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  asked  you  to  give  a  statement? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  gave  it  voluntarily  and  freely? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you.  Who  employed  you  in  Continental  Press ; 
do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Egner.  Walter  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  talk  up. 

Mr.  Egner.  Walter  Lloyd.  I  met  one  of  the  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  he  introduced  me  to  Walter  Lloyd.  He  was  looking  for  some- 
one to  go  to  work,  and  I  went  to  work.  Walter  Lloj^d  was  the  man 
that  put  me  to  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  had  you  done  before  1947  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  was  in  the  service,  and  then  I  was  an  apprentice, 
2)lumber  for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  old  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  Egner.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  you  have  never  been  in  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Continental  Press  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  Walter  Lloyd  employed  Mr. 
Egner,  and  he  had  some  man  with  some  connection  with  Continental 
Press.    What  do  the  records  show  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  a  list  of  the  employees,  past  and  present,  of 
Continental,  and  Walter  P.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  shows  on  that  list  as  chief 
operator. 

The  Chairman.  Chief  operator  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  with  a  salary  of  $13,025  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Walter  P.  Lloyd  that  employed  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  know.     Walter  Lloyd  is  what  I  know  him  as. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  see  him,  and  where  did  you  get  in 
touch  with  him? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  saw  him  downtown. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ?     You  mean  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  from  Chicago,  and  that  is  where  I  met 
him. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are. 

Mr.  Egner.  He  told  me — he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  get  the  news 
results  out  at  the  race  track. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  had  to  recommend  you  to  him. 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right.  Bill,  another  kid  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  working  for  the  Illinois  Sporting  Goods,  I  believe,  and  he  said 
that  he  heard  that  they  were  looking  for  somebody. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  came  downtown  and  met  Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  it  is  Dearborn  Street. 

The  Chairman.  In  an  office  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  office?  Whose  office  was  it?  What 
was  the  name  of  that  office  that  you  went  into  ? 

]Mr.  Egner.  I  couldn't  tell  j^ou,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  an  office  building  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes :  in  an  office  building. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  up  on  an  elevator  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  large  office  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No  ;  it  was  just — I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call 
it  a  big  office. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  several  people  there  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No.  The  only  one  there  was  Walter  Lloyd  at  the  time 
I  mentioned  seeing  about 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  asked  me 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Egner.  He  asked  if  I  wanted  to  get  the  race  results  at  the  race 
track.     He  explained  to  me  what  I  had  to  do,  so  I  told  him  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  salary  did  he  say  you  would  get? 
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Mr.  Egner.  Well,  first  of  all  it  was  $60  a  week  and  then  I  got  $75 
later. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  it  would  go  up  after  you  were 
trained  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  told  you  it  would  go  up  to  $75  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  period  of  training  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  what  happened  during  the  first 
2  or  3  months  you  worked  for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  we  went  through  a  series  of  signals  that  meant 
different  winners  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairjvian.  Where  were  you  trained — at  what  tracks? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  out  here  at — we  weren't  trained  at  any  track. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  didn't  you  go  out  to  the  track  for  practice? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  no ;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  trained  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Right  there  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  trained  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bill  Walsh,  I  believe  his  name 
was. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  the  signals  ?  Can  you  give  the  committee 
an  idea  of  how  the  signaling  worked  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  movement  of  your  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Show  us  how  they  do.     Let's  see  a  demonstration. 

Mr.  Egner.  Putting  your  hands  up  to  your  head ;  putting  your  hand 
up  to  your  head  like  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Haeley.  Suppose  No.  3  horse  wins,  how  do  you  show  it  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Like  this,  put  your  hand  on  your  shoulder. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Suppose  No.  3  comes  in  second  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  you  would  give  the  one  that  ran  first,  then  the 
one  that  ran  second,  you  would  give  that  second. 

Mr.  HaUoEy.  I  see.     What  would  be  the  signal  for  No.  1  horse  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  You  mean  the  No.  1  horse  won  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Suppose  they  came  in  1,  2,  3,  in  that  order,  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  No.  3? 

Mr.  E'gner.  Then  you  would  go  one,  two,  three  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  words,  for  No.  1  horse  you  would  touch  your 
right  shoulder  with  your  right  hand  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  No.  2  you  would  touch  your  chest  with  your  right 
hand? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  for  No.  3  horse  you  would  touch  your  left  shoulder 
with  your  right  hand  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  you  show  the  odds  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  The  same  way,  show  numbers,  the  same  way.  In  other 
words,  if  the  horse  was  two,  you  would  say  "Two." 

Mr.  Halley.  Suppose  No.  1  horse  won  and  paid  $7.30  on  a  ticket, 
how  would  you  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  send  a  seven  and  a  three.    A  seven  and  a  three. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  do  that  immediately  after  the  winner,  or 
■\vonld  you  first  ^o  through  the  horses  as  they  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  They  put  the  winner  on  the  board  first,  and  then  you 
have  to  wait  until  the  race  is  official. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Egner.  Then  I  would  send  a  seven  and  a  three,  paid  $7.30. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  would  you  go  to  the  second  horse  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  give  the  odds  immediately  after  the  second  horse  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVhat  happens  if  you  get  mixed  up  and  send  out  the 
wrong  figures? 

Mr.  Egner.  They  usually  have  somebody  other  than  that  checking, 
too.  Like  we  used  to  walk  in  and  check  one  against  ourselves.  In 
other  words,  it  takes  longer  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  ever  phone  the  information  out  from  the 
track? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  telephone  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  can't  do  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No  public  phone ;  no  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  stand  when  you  are  inside  the  track 
giving  the  signals? 

Mr.  Egner.  Where? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  be  sui-e  you  are  standing  where  they 
can  see  you  from  where  you  are  looking. 

Mr.  Egner,  At  Garden  State,  if  you  couldn't  see  the  board,  we  could 
stand  wdiere  they  could  see  us  from  the  show  bar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wear  a  particular  hat  or  shirt  so  they  will 
know"  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  by  the  signals  back  and  forth  that  you 
have  made  contact? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  Now  you  get  checks  from  Continental  Press  during 
this  period? 

Mr,  Egner.  When  I  started? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  paid  in  check  and  not  by  cash  ? 

Mr.  Egner,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  after  your  training  period,  did  you  work 
around  Chicago  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir.     First  of  all,  I  went  to  Miami, 

Mr,  Halley.  First  to  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  About  what  period  was  that — the  winter  of  1947? 

Mr,  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  whom  did  you  work  while  you  were  in  Miami? 

Mr,  Egner.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  Continental  Press. 
I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  it  was. 
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]Mr.  Halley.  Who  sent  you  to  Miami  ?  Who  gave  you  the  order  to 
go  there? 

Mr.  Egner.  Walter  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Miami,  who  did  you  work  for? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Continental  Press,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  your  boss  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Eoscoe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Roscoe.     What  tracks  did  you  work  in  Miami? 

Mr,  Egner.  I  just  worked — I  went  to  Tampa  first  and  then  I  went 
to  Hialeah  and  then  I  came  back  to  Chicago. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Roscoe's  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Roscoe  O'Dell,  I  believe. 

]Mr.  Halley,  During  all  this  period  you  were  working  for  Conti- 
nental ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  there  came  a  point  at  which  you  went  off  Conti- 
nental's payroll  onto  the  payroll  of  Illinois;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

]\lr.  Halley.  How  did  that  come  about  i  Did  you  talk  about  it  with 
anyone  ? 

Mr,  Egner,  Xo  ;  I  just — Walter  told  me  to  come  to  Chicago  and  I 
automatically — the  check  just  changed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  told  you  to  come  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Walter  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Halley.  Waher  Lloyd? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Halley,  You  were  working  then  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Halley.  About  Sportsman's  Park,  Hawthorne? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Halley.  While  you  were  working  in  Chicago,  your  checks  were 
from  Illinois ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Egner.    I  believe  so,  sir;  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Get  it  straight. 

Mr.  Halley,  Who  was  your  boss  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Egner.  At  that  time,  Walter  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  still  your  boss  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  Illinois  Sporting  News  was  paying  your  salary? 

Mr.  Egner.  No;  Walter  Lloyd  told  me  to  come  to  Chicago,  and  then 
he  told  me  a  man  by  the  name  of  Roger  Tierney  needed  somebody  to 
work  at  the  track,  and  that  is  how  it  was. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Arid  that  Tierney  brought  you  out  after  that? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes.     He'd  tell  me — he'd  tell  me  where  to  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  Tierney  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  At  the  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  who  introduced  you  to  him?  Who  introduced 
you  to  Tierney  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Walter. 

Mr.  Halley.  Walter  Lloyd? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Right  at  the  track? 
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Mr.  Egner.  No;  he  told  me  to  go  over  and  meet  him.  Was — who 
it  was  exactly — but  he  told  me  that  Roger  needed  a  man  on  the  track 
to  work 

Mr.  Halley.  Tierney  was  in  charge  at  the  track  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right ;  for  the  track 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  which  track  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Sportsman's. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Sportsman's? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  from  that  time  on  your  checks  were  simply 
coming  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  doing  the  same  work  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right,  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  going  to  say  something  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  remember  about  them  checks  because  it  changed 
in  there,  but  I  don't  remember  when. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  the  change  to  Howard  Sports  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  that  was — that  came  in  later. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  it  change  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  Walter  said  that  they  needed  a  news  man  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  were  going  to — they  said,  "You  go  there  and  they  will 
put  you  to  work."  It  was  because  they  needed  somebody  to  get  the 
news  out  at  the  race  track  and  that  they  weren't  going  to  handle  it 
any  more  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  was  Walter  Lloyd  again  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  see  him  when  he  told  you  to  go  to 
Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  In  Chicago. 

Mr,  Halley,  Where  ? 

Mr,  Egner.  Over  here  on  Dearborn,  in  that  office,  the  place  I  met 
him  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  at  the  offices  of  Continental? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  told  you  you  would  go  to  work  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr,  Egner,  Yes ;  he  told  me  they  weren't  going  to  handle  any  more 
news,  that  I  would  go  to  Baltimore, 

Mr,  Halley,  Did  he  say  what  your  salary  would  be  and  your 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  The  same  as  before.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  it, 
but  they  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Halley,  Did  you  ask  about  your  traveling  expense  if  you  had 
to  go  to  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Egner.  No.    I  just 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  what? 

Mr.  Egner.  Went ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  you  got  there  you  found  you  were  getting 
the  same  salary? 

Mr.  Egner,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley.  And  there  you  were  working  for  Howard  Sport 
News? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  liave  you  been  working  for  Howard  Sport  ever 

since  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  doing  the  same  work  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that  last  transfer  to  Howard  Sport ;  do 

you  remember?  i    i      c    ,      p 

Mr.  Egner.  Eoughly  I  would  say  somewhere  around  the  tirst  ot 
1949  or  somewhere.  I  believe  it  was  the  first  of  1949.  I  don't  re- 
member the  exact  date,  because  the  check  just  changed,  that  is  all,  and 
the  date — what  it  was  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1947  right  up  to  December  of  this  year,  you  have  been  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  ?  i  ■    j     ^ 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  I  started;  with  the  same  kind  ot 
work. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  almost  automatically  if  not— certainly  with- 
out any  action  on  your  part,  your  employer  changed  from  Continental 
to  Illinois  to  Howard  Sports  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  tell  me  each  time  to  go  see  some- 
body else. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  they  would  tell  you.  In  each  case  it  was 
Llovd;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right.  You  see,  he  said  that  they  weren  t  going 
to  handle  the  news  any  more  like  that. 

Mr.  Finnerty.  Don't  say  "they." 

Mr.  Egner.  Lloyd.    Lloyd. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  meant  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Egner.  Walter  told  me  that  they  weren't  going  to  handle  the 
news,  that  I  should  go  to  see  the  fellow  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  who  did  you  go  to  see  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Mr.  Bilson. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bilson? 

Mr.  Egner.  Bilson  Ing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bilson  Ing? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Halley.  His  first  name  is  Bilson  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  His  second  name  is  I-n-g? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  in  charge  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  know.  At  that  time  Koscoe  O'Dell  would  tell 
me  where  to  go  to  work. 

jNIr.  Halley.  O'Dell  was  the  crew  chief  in  Baltimore;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  wigwagging  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  he  who  made  the  arrangements  at  the  Show 
Place  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes.    I  don't  know  who  made  the  arrangements 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  place  [indicating  picture]  ? 
Mr.  Egner.  He  is  the  one  who  told  me,  "Go  out  there  and  go  to 
work." 
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]VIr.  Hallet.  Who  paid  the  Show  Place  for  the  use  of  their  premises ; 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir ;  I  was  just  told  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  didn't  make  any  arrangements  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Where  did  you  get  your  field  glasses  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Roscoe  gave  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Roscoe? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Eoscoe  who? 

Mr.  Egner.  O'Dell. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Roscoe  O'Dell ;  and  who  gave  you  the  telephone  num- 
ber to  call  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Roscoe  O'Dell. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  he  gave  you  in  effect  all  of  your  instructions ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Are  j^ou  still  on  the  payroll  of  Howard  Sports  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  Florida  working  for  Howard 
Sports? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  When  were  you  in  Florida  working  for  Howard 
Sports  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  it  was  last  winter. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Through  the  winter  of  1950? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Were  you  there  the  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  I  was.  No ;  I  went  to  New  Orleans,  I  believe, 
then,  before  that. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  were  in  New  Orleans  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Working  for  Howard  Sports,  too  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No;  I  believe  I  was  on  Illinois  Sporting  News'  payroll 
then. 

Mr.  Hallet.  During  what  period  was  that? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  remember  the — was  it  in — I  believe  it  was  in 
1948. 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  It  was  prior  to  your  coming  on  the  Howard  payroll. 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  was  before  you  went  to  work  for  Howard  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Since  you  worked  for  Howard  where  have  you  reported 
the  news  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  From  Florida,  Baltimore,  and  Jersey  and  Delaware,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Hallet.  In  each  case  has  O'Dell  been  your  boss  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Was  O'Dell  your  boss  when  you  were  with 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No. 

Mr.  Hallet.  No  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson  ? 
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Mr.  RoBixsox.  Xo  questions. 

The  Chaikmax.  Mr.  Egiier,  ^Yhen  you  went  from  one  place  to  the 
other  upon  the  instructions  of  jVIr.  Lloyd  did  you  carry  letters  of  in- 
troduction or  did  he  just  tell  you  who  to  go  to  see  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  He  would  just  tell  me  who  to  go  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  got  to  the  new  place  did  they  act  as 
if  they  were  expecting  you  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  No  ;  he  asked  me  did  I  know  how  to  get  the  news  out 
of  the  race  track. 

The  Chairmax.  No;  what  I  mean  is,  when  you  left  here  and  went 
to  Howard  Sports  in  Baltimore  you  reported  to  somebody  there,  didn't 
3' ou  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Mr.  O'Dell  and  Mr.  Bilson.  See,  Mr.  O'Dell  took  me  up 
to  see  Mr.  Bilson.  He  said,  "This  man  can  get  news  out  of  the  race 
track." 

The  Chairmax.  What  I  mean  is  that,  when  you  got  there  and  saw 
Mr.  O'Dell,  Mr.  O'Dell  knew  you  were  coming,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Yes ;  I  imagine  so.  He  told  me,  I  don't  know — he  told 
me  where  to  go  to  get  to  meet  him. 

The  Chairmax.  When  you  came  up  and  introduced  yourself  just 
as  Robert  Egner,  he  said,  "Oh,  yes;  I  knew  you  were  coming?" 

Mr.  Egxer.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  heard  about  you.  You  can  get  the 
news  out  of  the  track." 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  you  understood,  then,  that  a  Mr.  Lloyd  or 
somebody  had  gotten  in  touch  with  him  to  advise  him  that  you  were 
coming,  that  you  were  going  to  report  for  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  I  guess  so. 

The  Chairmax.  Yes.  How  about  your  hotel?  Where  did  you 
stay  when  you  went  to  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  I  usually  stayed  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  is  that  where  the  other  fellows  stayed,  too  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Well,  Dick  and  I  always  stayed  there. 

The  Chairmax.  Who  made  your  reservations 

Mr.  Egxer.  We  did. 

The  Chairmax.  Who  suggested  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Well,  I  just  stayed  there.  I  don't  know.  No  reason 
in  particular. 

The  Chairmax.  You  just  found  where  the  other  fellows  were  stay- 
ing or  Dick  was  staying  and  you  stayed  there  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Well,  the  other  hotels  you  can't  afford  to  stay  in.  They 
want  $7  a  day,  and  in  there  I  could  get  in  there  for  less  inoney,  so  I 
would  stay  there. 

The  Chairmax.  You  would  stay  there  when  you  were  working  at  the 
Show  Place  at  Camden  ? 

Mr.  Egxer.  No. 

The  Chairmax.  You  stayed  there  while  you  were  working  the 
tracks  around  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  How  about  Delaware  Park  at  Wilmington?  Did 
you 

Mr.  Egxer.  No,  sir ;  I  stayed  in  Baltimore  for  that. 

The  Chairmax.  You  just  went  up  there  during  the  day? 

Mr.  Egxer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  ^Vlien  you  were  at  Camden  you  stayed  at  Camden 
or  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  stayed  in  Camden. 

The  Chairman.  You  worked  on  both  ends  of  this,  both  the  receiving 
and  the  wig-wagging,  haven't  you,  or  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  worked  in  New  Orleans.  What  is  the  track 
there? 

Mr.  Egner.  New  Orleans  race  track,  I  guess ;  Fair  Grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Fair  Grounds,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tracks  have  you  worked  at  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Fair  Grounds,  and  Florida,  Mainland 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see,  now.  Wliat  tracks  in  Florida  have  you 
worked  in  ?     Hialeah  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  else  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Tropical  Park,  Gulf  Stream  Park 

The  Chairman.  Gulf  Stream  Park — where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes ;  it  is  in  Florida.  It  is  in  Florida,  but  it  is  not  in 
Miami.   It  is  like  a  suburb. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  out  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  work  at  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  track  did  you  work  at,  there  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Tampa.  I  guess  it  was  Tampa.  It  was  outside  of 
I'ampa. 

The  Chairman.  IVlio  were  you  working  for  when  you  were  working 
at  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Offhand  I  don't  remember.  See,  I  changed  and  I  don't 
remember  when  or  who  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  to  Miami  the  first  time  did  Mr., 
Lloyd  tell  you  who  to  report  to  or  where  to  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "V^^io  did  he  tell  you  to  get  in  touch  with  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Mr.  O'Dell. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  find  Mr.  O'Dell  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Well 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  Mr.  O'Dell's  address,  where  you 
could  locate  him  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No.  He  said  there  are  other  fellows  there.  '"Go  see 
them,"  and  Roscoe  came  and  picked  us  up. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  did  he  tell  you  to  go  to  when  you  went  to 
Miami  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  North  River  Drive.  Two  fellows  had  an  apartment 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  were  they  looking  for  you  when  you  got  out 
there? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  expecting  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  yon  remember  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Let'ssee,  Kelly  and  Kowaii. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Bill. 

The  Chairman.  Bill  Kelly  and  Bill  Kowan. 

Mr.  Egner.  And  Kenny  Kelly. 

The  Chairman.  Kenny  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  work  at  this 

Mr.  Egner.  Belaying  the  information.  They  were  working  for 
Roscoe. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  time  that  you  first  went  to  Florida, 
do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  February. 

The  Chairman.  Of  1949? 

Mr.  Egner.  No ;  it  was  before  that.  I  don't  remember.  I  believe  it 
was  when  I  first  started  I  went  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  there,  did  you  hear  something  about 
the  State  of  Florida  having  passed  a  law  with  reference  to  a  wire 
service  that  you  couldn't  phone  from  the  track  to  some  place  in 
Florida?  Did  you  hear  something  about  some  law  the  State  of 
Florida  had  passed  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  What  year  do  you  have  reference  to  ?  This  boy  has 
been  down  there 

The  Chairman.  That  law,  I  believe,  w^as  in 

Mr.  Hallet.  Early  1949. 

The  Chairman.  January  1949, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  became  law  in  January  1949. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  hear  some  discussion  about  that  Florida 
law  at  some  time  when  you  were  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  told  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  All  they  told  me  to  do,  "Look  at  the  board,"  like  I  was 
doing  down-State. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  operate  in  Florida?  You  were  on 
the  inside  of  the  track? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  at  Hialeah,  were  you  on  the  inside  of  the  track 
there  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  did  you  signal  to  ?  Where  did  you  signal 
to  on  tlie  outside  of  Hialeah  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  They  had  a  shack  like,  over  back  of  the  track,  and  I 
would  stand  where  they  could  see  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  shack  at  the  back  of  the  track? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  of  those  places,  didn't  they  have  somebody 
in  the  tree  that  you  would  signal  to  ?  Wasn't  the  person  getting  news 
from  you  on  one  of  those  occasions  up  in  a  tree  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No  ;  not  where  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  signaled  anybody  in  a  tree  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Always  in  a  shack? 

Mv.  Egner.  Shack,  some  place  where  you  could  see  aud  be  seen  at 
the  race  track. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  where  the  news  was  telei^honed  to  in 
Florida?  ^ 

]\Ir.  Egner.  No  ;  because  I  was  in  the  track. 

The  Chairman.  Weren't  you  in  the  tele])hone  part  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  was  that  day  at  Garden  State.  I  did  the  same  thing. 
I  looked  at  the  board,  then  I  would  give  it  to  Dick  and  he  calls.  In 
Florida,  I  just  send  out  who  won  the  race,  one,  two,  three,  and  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  to  move  over  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  As  I  came  back  from  Florida  and  worked  Chicago,  then 
lie  told  me  to  go  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lloyd  did  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  see  when  you  got  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Egner.  A  guy  named  Cecil. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  first  name  or  last  name  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  remember.    He  took  me  to  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  his  house  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  house  did  he  take  you  to? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  took  me  to  the  house  that  we  worked  out  of,  showed 
me  how  you  looked  into  the  race  track. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  there  was  he  expecting  you  ?  Did 
lie  know  you  were  coming  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  told  me  where  to  go  to  see  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Lloyd  tell  you  to  report  to  Cecil? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  got  there,  Cecil  knew  who  you 
were  and  was  expecting  you  to  arrive ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  take  you  to  some  office  of  some  company  in 
New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  took  me  to  the  place  that  I  worked  to  see  the  race 
track. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  live  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  lived  in  a  house  on  Gentilli  Boulevard. 

The  Chairman.  Did  somebody  else  working  at  the  race  track  live 
there  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Egner.  Stanley  Lapresto. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  that,  L-a-p-r-e-s  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes,  t-a  or  t-o. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  Orleans  did  you  operate  inside  the  track 
or  were  you  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Egner.  No;  just  like  Garden  State.  We  would  look  in.  We 
didn't  have  to  go  inside.     We  could  see  from  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Different  people  use  different  methods  of  signaling. 
You  have  your  method  by  touching  certain  shoulders.  Aren't  there 
other  methods  that  you  use,  too  ? 
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Mr.  Egner.  No  ;  we  always  used  the  signals. 

The  Chaikman.  This  Show  Place,  what  is  that,  a  night  club  or 
tavern  ? 

Mr.  EoNER.  A  bar,  I  guess  you  would  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  bar  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  upstairs  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  was  on  the  roof.     A  man  lives  upstairs,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  young  man  who  phoned  out  the 
information  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  was  downstairs  at  the  telephone. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  also  a  night  club  and  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  Egner.  You  can  get  a  sandwich  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  here  "The  Show  Place,  fine  food." 

Mr.  Egner.  Well,  I  never  ate — all  I  had  was  maybe  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  sandwich.     I  never  ate  there. 

Mr.  Haleey.  During  the  last  few  minutes  I  have  been  reading  the 
statement  of  the  interview  that  Dick  Mangan  had  with  Mr.  Martin.  I 
note  here  that  he  had  about  the  same  experience  as  you  did,  but  he 
said  his  training  was  by  Edward  Grady  at  Continental;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  was  there,  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  help  train  you? 

Mr.  Egner.  No  ;  he  was  there.  I  don't  know  what  his  capacity  was 
there.  He  was  there,  but  Bill  Walsh  was  the  one  that  showed  me  the 
signals. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see  here  that  Mangan  also  said  that  when  he  was 
told  to  go  to  Florida,  Grady  told  him  to  get  some  train  tickets  and 
gave  him  the  money  and  he  went  down  and  bought  the  tickets  and 
brought  the  change  back  to  Grady.     Was  that  your  experience,  too? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  gave  you  the  money  to  go  to  Florida? 

Mr.  Egner.  Dick  had  my  tickets,  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  got  your  tickets,  too  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  is  your  traveling  taken  care  of  these  days? 

Mr.  Egner.  Like  when  I  go  to  Florida,  I  write  Mr.  Bilsen  Ing  and 
tell  him  that  my  train  fare  was  such  and  such.  Wlien  I  go  from 
Florida  to  Baltimore  or  Maryland,  I  do  likewise  again. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  in  evidence  the  interview 
with  Richard  M.  INIangan  by  Investigator  George  H.  Martin  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  employment  originally  by  Continental  and 
then  the  switch-off  to  Howard  Sports  News  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  made  exhibit  No.  52. 

(The  document  is  identified  as  exhibit  52,  and  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix on  p.  1396.) 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  One  further  question.  Don't  any  of  you  boys 
ever  get  arrested  while  you  are  on  the  track  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  get  thrown  out? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  sir;  they  just  ask  you  to  leave.  They  say  they 
don't  want  that.  But  they  don't  arrest  us.  They  just  ask  you  to  leave 
the  race  track. 
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The  Chairman.  What  were  your  instructions  in  case  you  should  get 
in  trouble  ?  Suppose  you  did  get  arrested  ?  Did  Mr.  Lloyd  or  any- 
body tell  you  who  to  get  in  touch  with  or  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  No,  but  they  told  me  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  it; 
that  there  was  nothing  they  could  arrest  me  for. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  were  you  ever  told  to  leave  the  race  track  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Garden  State  was  one  of  them,  and  Havre  de  Grace,  in 
Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  else  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  Monmouth  Park,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  happen  to  apprehend  you  to  know 
that  you  were  wigwagging  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  They  would  see  me  do  this  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  keep  a  watch  out  ? 

Mr,  Egner.  I  guess  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  other  people  around  wigwagging,  too? 

Mr,  Egner.  No.  I  mean,  you  would  think  so  if  you  see  somebody 
rooting  or  something,  doing  this  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  whether  they  are  cheering  or  wig- 
wagging, is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  these  different  places 
would  think  that  you  and  one  other  person  were  the  only  wigwaggers, 
or  do  you  think  there  were  several  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  don't  know.     When  I  worked,  I  worked. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  notice  anybody  else  wigwagging? 

Mr.  Egner.  I  didn't  look  at  them  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  sometimes  send  you  in  as  a  team,  may- 
be two  of  you  into  a  track  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Egner,  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman,  So  you  would  know  there  would  be  one  other  per- 
son working  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  He  would  tell  you,  "You  work  the  first  and  the  third," 
and  he  would  tell  the  other  fellow  to  work  the  second  and  the  fourth, 
alternate,  taking  turns. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  far  as  you  knew  the  information  getting  out 
and  getting  over  the  wires  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be  used,  you 
and  your  team  were  the  only  people  getting  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Egner.  So  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Finnerty,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  your 
client  for  the  forthright  way  in  which  he  has  tried  to  help  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  are  here  to  cooperate  and  intend 
to  continue.    I  don't  know 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  matters  you  want  to  clarify  ? 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  except  for  one  thing.  You 
have  subpenaed  Mr.  Ing.    Is  it  your  plan  to  call  him  next  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  next,  but  we  will  try  to  reach  him  today. 

Mr.  Finnerty.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  so  cooperative;  if  it  would  be  an 
accommodation  to  you,  we  will  call  him  now. 

Mr.  Finnerty.  1  would  appreciate  it  very  much,  if  you  could. 
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Mr.  Halley.  We  had  intended  to  call  another  witness,  but  we  can 
call  Mr.  Ing  now. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  I  woukl  like  to  get  back  to  Baltimore,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  have  been  very  cooperative  with 
us.    We  will  cooperate  with  you.    So  we  will  call  Mr.  Ing  next. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  Thank  you. 

Is  this  witness  excused  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.    Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Ing,  will  you  come  around  here, 
please?  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
trutli,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BILSON  R.  ING,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  JOSEPH  G.  FINNERTY,  ATTORNEY 

The  Chairman.  Have  a  seat,  Mr.  Ing. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Bilson  R.  Ing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  B-i-1-s-o-n? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  3412  Parkington  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  vice  president  of  Howard  Sports  Daily  in 
Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Wliat  is  the  business  of  Howard  Sports  Daily? 

Mr.  Ing.  Gathering  and  disseminating  of  all  general  and  sports 
news. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  send  it  out  over  telegraph  tickers  to  various 
purchasers,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right — and  telephones. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  customer  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  had  a  customer  there  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  was  your  customer's  name  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Walter  Keogh. 

Mr.  Halley.  Walter  Keogh  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  do  business  with  William  O'Brien  in 
Miami  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  with  Intrastate  News  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  Walter  Keogh  is  the  only  gentleman  we  ever  did 
business  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  Keogh's  company  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  K-e-o-g-h  ? 
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Mr.  I  NO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  must  bill  a  customer.  Didn't  you  bill  a  customer 
in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  At  the  time  he  was  a  subscriber  of  ours  he  sent  his  check 
in  each  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  what  period  was  he  a  subscriber  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Oh,  that  was  in,  I  think,  1948  or  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  1949  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  the  year  1949  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  prior  to  that  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir,  we  had  a  printer  circuit  down  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  I  believe — who  is  Mr.  Bilson  at  Howard  Sports? 

Mr.  Ing.  He  is  general  manager  and  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Harry  Bilson? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  related  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  and  Mr.  Bilson  had  an  interview,  did  you 
not,  with  certain  investigators  for  this  committee? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Downey  Rice  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Mr.  McCormick,  whom  I  believe  you  see  right 
there? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  at  that  time  did  you  not  state  to  them,  or  Harry 
Bilson,  that  in  Miami  you  did  have  a  customer  by  the  name  of  William 
G.  O'Brien,  that  he  was  the  only  customer  in  the  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  No.     Walter  Keogh  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Strangely,  Walter  Keogh's  name  does  not  appear  on 
these  memoranda. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  your  records  or  books,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  Let  him  refer  to  his  records.  I  think  there  are 
some — get  them  out,  I  don't  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  the  record,  I  think  Keogh  was  a  sort  of  front 
man,  and  we  can  clear  this  up.     There  is  no  serious  disparity. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.     Now,  do  you  have  your  papers? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Ing.  Go  right  ahead? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  you  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Ing.  The  subscriber,  the  private  wire  service  tliat  we  had  down 
there  was  Harvey  A.  Junior,  at  136 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand.     That  was  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Harvey  A.  Junior,  the  Daily  Sports  Digest,  136  Northwest 
First  Court. 

The  Chairman.  136  Northwest 

Mr.  Ing.  First  Court,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Chairman.  Miami,  Fla.  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  the  same  name  at  928  Southwest  Tenth 
Street. 
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The  Chairman.  Harvey  A.  Junior  ? 

Mr,  Ing.  That  is  right,  the  Daily  Sports  Digest. 

Mr.  FiNXERTY.  May  I  say  this,  for  the  purposes  of  chirity,  those  are 
separate  printers,  or  they  were  separate  printers,  weren't  they  'i 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  And  they  were  billed  in  that  fashion,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  an  Intrastate  News,  did  you  not,  and  the 
Dade  County  News? 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  What  was  the  first  name  that  you  used? 

Mr.  Halley.  Intrastate.     Maj^be  I  can  help. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  Yes,  we  have  it.     That  is  in  Jacksonville,  however. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  name  and  the  address  in  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Ing.  213  West  Adams  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager,  the  man  you  dealt  with  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  didn't  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  dealt  with  William  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  The  checks  that  were  sent  were  for  the  whole  wire  service. 
They  were  sent  by  Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Halley.  Covering  the  whole  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  send  your  service  to  this  Intrastate 
News  Service  in  Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  did  to  other  places,  but  you  got  a  check 
covering  all  of  the  Florida  service  from  one  person  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  broken  down  as  to  how  much  was  for  Jack- 
sonville, and  how  much  for  Miami? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  ? 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  You  mean  net  to  Mr.  Keogh  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  gross  that  Mr.  Keogh  sent  you  per  week. 

Mr.  Ing.  A  thousand  plus  8-percent  tax. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  A  thousand  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  per  week  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  the  record,  may  I  state  that  Keogh  is  also  known 
as  William  Butsy  O'Brien.    It  is  the  same  man,  we  understand. 

For  the  record,  may  I  also  at  this  time  offer  in  evidence  a  letter 
from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  ? 

It  is  dated  October  6,  1950,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  and  is  signed  by  E.  R.  Shute.  vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  exhibit  No.  53. 

(The  letter  is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  53,  and  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix on  p.  1390.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  going  further  into  the  letter  from  the  Western 
Union,  do  you  recall  a  period  in  the  early  part  of  1949  when  the  wire 
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service  in  Miami,  in  the  Miami  area,  and  tlien  in  other  parts  of  Flor- 
ida, was  cut  off? 

Mr.  Ing.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  it  was  never  cut  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  continued  receiving  payments  throughout  the 
entire  period,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ing.  YeSy  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  Keogh? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  were  you  also  getting  news  from  the  Florida 
tracks  during  that  period? 

During  the  entire  spring,  January,  February,  March,  and  April 
of  1949? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  were  you  putting  that  news  back  on  your  ticker 
and  sending  it  out? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  sending  it  to  Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  Florida,  that  was  Morse  wire  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  sending  it  to  Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  They  would  get  it  at  the  same  time  we  did,  because  they 
were  just  drop-offs  on  the  one  wire. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  where  did  the  wire  go  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  From  Florida  to  our  office  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Halley,  I  see.  They  would  get  it  on  the  way  to  you;  you 
wouldn't  send  it  down  again? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  "they"? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Florida  drops. 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  what  you  said,  the  Florida  drops ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  sent  it  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Our  operator  at  whatever  location  he  was  located  sending 
the  news  to  us. 

Mr,  Halley.  Your  crew  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Instead  of  the  news  coming  up  to  Baltimore  and  then 
going  down  again,  having  been  edited,  it  would  be  just  dropped  off 
on  its  way  up  to  you? 

Mr.  Ing.  They  got  it  the  same  time  we  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  news  kept  coming  through  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  from  Baltimore  sell  it  to  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  from  Baltimore  send  it  to  Continental  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Continental  was  buying  it  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  record  show 
that  the  letter  from  Western  Union  states  as  follows : 

Applications  for  additional  circuits  and  di'ops — 
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referring  to  the  World's  Telegraph  Wires  and  Drops — 

were  always  submitted  by  the  Intrastate  News  Service  in  written  application 
form  signed  by  Mr.  Walter  Haggerty  on  the  part  of  the  lessee. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Walter  Haggerty  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley  (reading)  : 

Request  for  temporary  or  permanent  disconnections  were  usually  received  by 
Office  Manager  Julian  W.  Martin  of  our  Miami  main  office,  from  Mr.  W.  G. 
O'Brien,  Miami  representative  of  the  Intra-State  News  Service. 

On  the  morning  of  February  28,  1949,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  the  Intra-State  News 
Service  called  our  office  manager,  Mr.  Martin,  at  Miami,  on  the  telephone,  and 
requested  that  the  drops  at  the  13  locations  at  Miami  Beach  be  temporarily  dis- 
connected. This  order  was  complied  with  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
lessee,  and  these  circuit  drops  were  disconnected  at  our  Miami  central  office  on 
that  date.  Other  disconnections  were  subsequently  made  at  the  request  of  the 
lessee  as  indicated  in  the  exhibit. 

There  is  an  exhibit  here. 

The  remaining  drops  and  connections  on  the  lease  remained  intact,  for  use  by 
the  lessee. 

It  is  further  reported  by  Mr.  Martin  tliat  shortly  after  March  1,  1949  (prob- 
ably between  the  dates  of  March  1  and  March  5),  he  was  deluged  with  tele- 
phone calls  from  the  terminating  points  of  various  drops  in  the  greater  Miami 
area  (including  drops  located  in  Miami  Beach  and  part  of  Broward  County) 
making  inquiries  as  to  what  was  wrong  with  their  drops  as  they  were  receiving 
no  information  and  the  drops  appeared  to  be  dead.  As  no  explanation  could  be 
given  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  callers  in  each  case  were  referred  to  the  Intra-State 
News  Service  (lessee),  but  in  practically  every  instance  Mr.  Martin  was 
informed  by  the  callers  that  they  had  been  trying  to  reach  the  Intra-State  News 
Service  but  that  no  response  was  received.  Mr.  Martin  reports  that  in  a  subse- 
quent teleplione  conversation  with  someone  at  the  Intra-State  News  Service 
(possibly  Mr.  O'Brien,  but  he  is  not  certain  that  it  was  Mr.  O'Brien)  he  was 
told  that  the  reason  the  various  drops  were  not  getting  service  from  them  was 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  key  transmitting  point  of  the  Intra-State  News 
Service  (lessee)  had  temporarily  discontinued  the  transmission  of  any  informa- 
tion over  all  circuits  and  to  all  drops  throughout  the  entire  area. 

The  fact  is  during  this  period  you  were  continuing  to  get  your  news 
from  Miami ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  On  the  same  wire  ? 
Mr.  IxG.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley  (reading)  : 

On  March  14  Mr.  O'Brien  again  called  Mr.  Martin  and  requested  that  the 
circuits  to  the  13  drops  in  Miami  Beach  previously  disconnected  be  reestab- 
lished. These  drops  were  reestablished  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
lessee  on  March  14,  1949.  Other  drops  were  subsequently  reestablished  on 
request  of  the  lessee,  as  indicated  in  the  exhibit. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  record  also  show  the  various 
materials  sent  to  the  committee  by  Western  Union  relating  to  the 
leased  facilities  in  the  Miami  area  ?  They  have  first  a  sheet  of  defini- 
tions and  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  exhibit  No.  54. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  identified  as  exhibit  No.  54,  and 
appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1400.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  an  exhibit  which  they  call  "Leased  circuits 
used  for  the  dissemination  of  racing  information  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1949,"  and  showing 
the  discontinuation  and  the  restoration. 
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Another  exhibit  which — well,  this  can  all  go  in  as  one  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  marked  as  "Exhibit  No.  55." 

(The  documents  are  identified  as  exhibit  No.  55,  and  appears  in  the 
appendix  on  p.  1401.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  exhibit  does  show  the  great  num- 
ber of  hotels  in  the  Miami  area  which  had  the  wire  service,  if  you  care 
for  the  record  to  show  that  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  have  three  pages  of  hotels.  Anyway, 
the  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  you  say  that  at  Howard  Sports  you  knew  nothing 
of  the  cut-off  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  give  any  instructions  to  Keogh  or  O'Brien, 
or  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  no  information  from  him  about  having 
cut  off  any  service  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  continued  receiving  your  payments  for  the 
wire  service  from  Miami  and  Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  amount  was  $1,080  per  week? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  relationship  of  Howard  Sports  to  Conti- 
nental Press,  Mr.  Ing  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  certain  contractual  relations,  though,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Ing.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  provide  Continental  News  with  certain  informa- 
tion about  races  which  you  gather  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  they  pay  you  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  They  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  what  rates?     In  general  what  is  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ing.  $400  a  day. 

Mr.  Halley.  $400  a  day? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  any  day  on  which  you  give  them  news? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right ;  any  tracks  we  cover. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  written  contract  covering  that? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  written  contact  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  time  period  during  which  they  could  cut 
you  off ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  pay  Continental  News  for  the  news  you 
get  from  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  You  say  what  do  we  pay  them  ? 
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Mr.  Halley.  Yes.     You  get  some  news  from  them,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  IxG.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  news  about  tracks  in  other  portions  of  the 
country  that  you  don't  cover? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  pay  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  there  is  no  fixed  rate.  AVe  pay  after — in  other  words, 
we  pay  all  our  own  operating  expenses,  executive  salaries,  and  all  office 
salaries,  and  everything,  and  then,  after  a  reasonable  balance  is  left, 
we  send  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  who  are  your  chief  executives  ? 

Mr,  Ing.  Harry  Bilson,  John  D,  Mclnerny,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  president? 

Mr.  Ing.  Mclnerny. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Mclnerny ;  and  Harry  Bilson  is  general  manager  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir ;  and  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  Mr.  Ing's  testimony  is  going  to  take 
longer  than  we  had  anticipated,  Mr.  Finnerty,  so  I  think  at  this  time 
we  will  recess  and  we  will  endeavor  to  get  started  again  at  1 :  30  this 
afternoon. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  1 :  30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  25  o'clock  the  committee  recessed.) 

afternoon  session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  apologize  to  all  of  you  here  that  the  committee  has  followed  an  old 
southern  custom  of  being  late,  and  I  will  try  to  see  that  it  is  not 
repeated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Ing,  will  you  take  the  stand,  please?  Where  is  Mr.  Ing,  and 
Mr.  Finnerty,  his  attorney. 

Mr.  Kuh  and  Mr.  Mclnerney  from  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Kuh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  here  as  representa- 
tives of  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office,  or  States  attorney's  office.  We 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  sit  up  as  close  as  you  care  to. 

All  right,  gentlemen,  let's  proceed. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  BILSON  R.  ING,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  G.  FINNERTY,  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Ing,  I  think  the  last  question  had  to  do  with  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  officers  and  chief  executives  of  Howard  Sports 
Daily. 

]\Ir.  Ing.  You  say  how  much  are  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ing.  Harry  Bilson's  is  $150  a  week;  J.  D.  Mclnerney  is  $70; 
and  mine  is  $80. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  do  you  get  certain  expense  accounts,  too,  for  each 
of  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Mr.  Bilson  and  I  both  get  a  car  allowance. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  your  automobile? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  are  outside  men? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  it  is  an  expense  account  that  we  have,  if  we  need  it 
for  any  trip,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then,  in  addition  to  those  salaries  of  $150,  $70,  and 
$80,  you  have  your  regular  expenses  of  operating  Howard  News? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Deducted? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  I  believe  you  mentioned  that,  before  remitting 
to  Continental,  you  also  withhold  a  reasonable  amount,  I  think  you 
said.     Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Ing.  Just  an  operating  amount,  an  amount  which  is  reasonable 
to  allow  us  to  start  off  the  next  week,  to  be  able  to  meet  any  obligations. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  enough  cash  to  meet  your  current  obligations ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Everything  else  is  remitted  to  Continental  in  payment 
for  their  service  to  you ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  but  we  usually  send  a  check  each 
week,  in  accordance  with  the  balance,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  false 
balance  all  year  of  money  built  up  we  try  to  just  pay  a  little  bit  each 
week. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  to  the  payment  of  Continental  to  you,  is  that  de- 
ducted from  what  you  give  them  as  a  paper  transaction,  or  do  they 
actually  pay  you  the  400  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  they  pay  us  the  400  a  day. 

Mr.  Hali^ey.  Four  hundred  a  day? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  at  tlie  end  of  each  w^eek  you  have  $2,800  for 
Continental  and 

Mr.  Ing.  Twenty-four  hundred. 

Mr.  Halley.  Seven  times  f oui' — oh,  only  6  days  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  gotten  various  accounts  from  other 
people  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  suppose  at  the  end  of  the  week,  using  a  purely 
hypothetical  figure,  there  is  then  $5,000  in  the  till,  including  the  $2,400 
from  Continental? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  then  deduct  these  expenses  you  have  been  talking 
about  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Everything  else  goes  back  to  Continental  as  payment 
for  that  week's  wire  service;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ing.  No;  a  balance  is  kept  there,  as  I  said,  to  meet  current 
expenses  which  some  weeks  would  run  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  just  your  working  cash  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  Howard  Sports  News  ever  paid  a  dividend  to  its 
stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  Howard  Sports  News  ? 
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Mr.  Ing.  Harry  Bilson,  Mr.  Mclneriiey,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  Howard  Sports  News  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  just  breaks  even  on  its  transactions  by 
remitting  to  Continental  as  payment  for  the  wire  service  the  excess 
over  its  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  Howard  Sports  News  does  not  show  a  profit, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  break  even  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right.  In  other  words,  we  just  have  each  week, 
as  we  pay  out  our  expenses,  why,  we  have  a  certain  balance  left  over 
to  carry  us  on  toward  the  riext  week  and  meet  any  obligations  that 
we  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  Howard  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Mr.  Bilson,  Mr.  Mclnerney,  and  myself. 

Mr,  Halley.  In  even  amounts  ? 

Mr  Ing.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Bilson  has  three  shares ;  Mr.  Mclnerney,  one ; 
and  myself,  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  each  pay  for  your  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  I  don't  kiioAv  about  them,  sir,  but,  at  the  time  that 
I  became  a  stockholder  in  there,  I  was  doing  quite  a  bit  of  the  office 
work,  and  they  gave  me  my  share  of  stock. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  gift  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  Mr.  Bilson  and  Mr.  Mclnerney  or  from  some- 
one else  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No  ;  Mr.  Bilson. 

Mr.  Halley  From  Mr  Bilson? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right,  at  the  time  that  the  corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  paid-in  capital  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  do  you  have  a  contract  with  Continental  requiring 
you  to  make  these  payments  each  week  or  is  that  just  the  practice? 

Mr.  Ing.  No  written  contract ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  just  the  practice? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  agreement  that  we  made  at  the 
time  that  we  started  to  collect  the  news. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  go  to  work  for  Howard  Sports 
News? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  can't  remember  dates,  exactly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Roughly  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I'd  say  roughly  around  '39  or  '40, 1  should  say,  somewhere 
in  there.    I  don't  know.    It  might  have  been — I  really 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  about  10  years  ago,  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be 

Mr.  Ing.  I  have  been  worlring  for  them  that  long. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  fair? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  where  did  you  work  before  you  went  to  work  for 
Howard  Sports  NeVs  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  worked  for  the  Severin  News. 
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Mr.  Halley.  The  Severin  News  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  In  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  tliey  a  Continental  company  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  I  conlcln't  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Continental? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  don't  think  that  was  Continental.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliere  did  you  work  before  you  worked  for  Severin  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  worked  for  Harry  Bilson. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  Harry  Bilson  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  kind  of  a  business  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  He  was  in  business  for  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  a  business  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  The  same  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  racing-wire  business? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  your  company  make  its  arrangements  with 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  In  regard  to  buying  and  selling  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ing.  At  the  first  of  1949  we  got  this  track  crew  and  made  the 
arrangements  to  sell  the  news  to  Continental  for  $400  a  day. 

Mr.  Halley.  1949? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  before  that,  what  was  the  arrangement  of  Howard 
Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  before  that  all  the  news  was  bought. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  Continental? 

Mr.  Ing.  From  Continental,  before  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  still  have  the  same  practice  of  paying 
to  Continental  whatever  was  left  over  after  deducting  your  operating 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Just  the — just  the  three  stockholders. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  three  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes. 

Mr.  HalIjEY.  Has  your  board  of  directors  ever  considered  making 
a  new  deal  with  Continental  whereby  you  would  keep  your  own 
profits  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  they  haven't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  really  regard  yourselves  as  a  dummy  cor- 
poration for  ContiuQntal,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  do  you  give  them  all  your  profits? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  will  tell  you.  After  all  we  are  in  business  there  to  try 
to  make  a  reasonable  living  for  ourselves,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  far,  not  that  it  is  as  elaborate  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but 
we  have  made  a  living,  and  it  seems  as  though  that  is  about  all  you 
can  do  nowadays.  • 
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Mr.  Halley.  Now  how  many  shares  of  stock  are  there  outstanding 
in  Howard  Sports  News ;  five  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Five.  i     •    xi    ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have,  then,  20  percent  of  the  stock;  is  that 

right  ? 

:Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  money  did  Howard  News  remit  to  Conti- 
nental in  the  year  1949  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have"it  in  your  records,  Mr.  Ing? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  here ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  remittances  were  to  Continental  or  to  Illinois 
Sports ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Continental  direct? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  buy  your  news  direct  from  Continental? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  sure  you  don't  buy  it  from  Illinois  Sports  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir.     The  news  we  buy  direct  from  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  also  sell  it  direct  to  Continental? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Roughly,  would  you  say  you  transmitted  to  the  Conti- 
nental in  excess  of  $50,000  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say.  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  on  record  as 
to  amounts,  Mr.  Halley,  because  I  couldn't  truthfully  say. 

The  Chairman.  Your  best  estimate — that  is  what  we  want.  About 
how  much  do  you  send  them  every  week  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  this  year  we  have  been  able  to  average  pretty  close 
to  $540  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  you  send  to  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  $540  a  week? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  of  course,  you  don't  know  how  that  compares 
with  the  payments  that  other  people  make  to  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  there  was  a  profit,  it  would  just  increase  the  pay- 
ment to  Continental ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  more  you  make,  the  more  Continental  gets? 

Mr.  Ing.  After  all  expenses  and  everything  is  taken  out,  that  is 
right.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  other  than  the  workable  balance,  they 
would  receive  the  difference. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  directors  have  never  discussed  keeping  any 
balance  and  paying  a  dividend  to  you? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  just  as  I  say,  just  more  or  less  satisfied  to  make  a 
reasonable  living. 

^    Mr.  Halley.  With  whom  did  you  discuss' this  deal  before  vou  went 
into  it,  Mr.  Ing?  "^ 

Mr.  Ing.  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Halley. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  your  deal,  the  deal  you 
made  with  Continental,  before  you  went  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  You  mean  which  person  at  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Which  person  anywhere,  at  Continental  or  at  Howard. 

Mr.  Ing.  At  Continental,  as  I  understand  the  transaction,  Mr.  Bil- 
son  and  Mr.  Lloyd  made  that  agreement  as  to  buying  the  news  from  us. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  who  made  the  agreement  about  your  buying  the 
news  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  been  buying  news  from 
them  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Still  at  the  same  base  that  the  officers  of  Howard 
Sports  would  just  get  a  salary? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  everything  in  addition  to  that  would  be  trans- 
mitted back  to  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  Howard  Sports  News — 
please  don't  accept  this  as  something  personal — you  testified  that  you 
get  a  smaller  salary  than  a  wigwag  man  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Halley,  there  are  times  when 
men  have  positions  that  we  have  to  pay  them  more  money  or  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  operate. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  are  just  a  salaried  man,  though,  aren't  you  ?  You 
don't  regard  yourself  as  the  owner  of  an  important  corporation? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  am  a  part  owner. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  don't  act  as  one,  do  you?  You  don't  have  a 
contract  whereby  in  writing  you  are  required  to  pay  these  moneys  to 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No  contract. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  do  it  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  It  was  just  a  verbal  agreement. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Who  is  the  boss  at  Howard — Mr.  Bilson  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  He  is  the  general  manager ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  know,  and  as  your  attorney  doubtless  knows, 
Mr.  Bilson  has  told  us  he  is  ill  and  that  you  could  come  here  and 
explain  these  things  to  us,  but  up  to  this  point  I  haven't  heard  any 
explanation  of  how  this  supposedly  independent  distributor  for  Con- 
tinental worked  out  its  deal. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  just  an  employee  of  Continental  operat- 
ing a  dummy,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  Conti- 
nental ;  isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How  do  you  distinguish  in  your  mind  a  dummy  cor- 
poration from  a  real  one? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  we  take  no  orders  from  Continental ;  and  if  we  were, 
as  you  term  it,  a  dummy  corporation,  we  would  more  or  less  have  to 
take  orders  from  whichever  concern  we  are  supposed  to  be  the  dummy 
for. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  isn't  the  motive  in  going  into  the  racing  wire 
business  to  make  profits  ? . 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  we  would  have  to  make  a  profit  in  order  to  pay  our 
salaries. 
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Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  I  mean  a  net  profit  after  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses.     Isn't  that  the  motive  of  businesses? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  it  is  in  a  way,  Mr.  Halley,  yes ;  but  as  I  stated  be- 
fore, we  consider  ourselves,  while  we  are  officers  of  the  corporation, 
we  are  trying,  as  I  say,  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  have  you  never,  yourself,  talking  for  Mr.  Bil- 
son  and  Mr.  Ing,  have  you  never  suggested  to  the  other  tw^o  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  going  to  Continental  and  saying,  "We  want 
to  negotiate  a  contract  to  pay  to  you  so  much  a  week  so  that  we  can 
make  a  profit  for  ourselves?" 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  at  that  rate,  Mr.  Halley,  I  am  afraid  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  make  a  profit  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ing.  Because  we  would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  for  more  news 
than  we  sell  to  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  customers  you  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  true,  but  if  we  were  to  pay  Continental  at  the 
same  rate  that  Continental  pays  us,  for  all  the  race  tracks  that  we 
buy  tlie  news  from  them,  we  couldn't  exist. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  work  out  a  contract  so  that 
you  could  exist? 

Mr.  Ing.  The  one  that  we  have  now,  we  can  exist  better  than  the 
other  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  perfectly  obvious  to  you  that  the  risk  element 
in  your  business  is  taken  by  Continental  then,  isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Ing.  You  mean  as  far  as  the  money  i^ concerned? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  risk  element  in  the  business  of  Howard  Sports 
News  is  borne  by  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  The  risk  element? 

Mr.  Halley.  If  your  income  goes  up,  they  get  more;  if  your  income 
goes  down,  they  get  less  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Therefore,  it  is  their  risk,  not  yours  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  your  arrangement,  you  are  sure  of  your  $70  a 
week? 

Mr.  Ing.  $80  a  week ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  risk  is  borne  by  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  people  who  bear  the  risk,  do  they  ever  tell  you 
how  they  think  the  business  should  be  run  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  they  ever  tell  you  to  increase  the  rates  to  Intra- 
state or  any  of  your  other  outlets  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  don't  have  any  other  outlets. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  sell  only  to  Intrastate  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  don't  sell  to  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  do  you  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  haven't  sold  to  anybody  in  Florida  since  the  latter  part 
of  '49,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  your  customers  today  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  don't  have  any  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Elsewhere? 
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Mr.  Ing.  We  have  them  elsewhere  in  other  States,  but  nothing  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  where  do  you  have  customers,  in  what  States  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  we  have  customers  in  Maryland,  Virginia 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  do  you  have  in  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  These  are  actual  figures,  Mr.  Halley,  that  off-hand  I 
wouldn't  want  to  say  exactly,  without  records. 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  Approximate  them.  That  is  what  he  means.  Give 
him  your  best  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  best  opinion  about  it,  about  the 
number  of  customers.  We  understand  that  without  your  records  you 
can't  be  sure. 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  in  Virginia,  I  would  say  there  were,  I  would  say 
six  or  seven,  in  Virginia;  and,  in  South  Carolina  there  is  one.  In 
Maryland — I  get  all  balled  up  with  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  an  exhibit  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  They  show  How- 
ard's Sport  News,  daily,  631  Muncie  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
listed  by  Continental  Press  as  a  direct  subscriber.  They  say  that  as 
of  May  4,  1950,  you  supplied  the  following  information,  that  you  get 
news  from  Western  Union  Sports  Ticker  Service,  Illinois  Sports  News, 
Trans-Radio  Press  Service,  and  Continental  Press  Service. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  you  disseminate  news  to  6,  12 — oh,  it  looks 
like  about  30  or  40  custon^rs  in  Maryland.     Would  that  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir.    As  of  what  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  May  4,  1950. 

Mr.  Ing.  Thirty  or  forty  subscribers  in  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  let's  see.  The  A.  F.  Abel  Co.,  publishers,  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.    Do  you  furnish  them? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  just  take  a  few  tests  in  here. 

M.  Barnes,  G50 — this  is  Charleston,  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  see  some  of  these  aren't  all  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ing.  I  think  you  will  find  they  are  not  all  in  Maryland,  Mr. 
Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  they  have  the  Riff  Raff  Club,  West  Ocean  City, 
Md. 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley,  Do  they  have  a  bookmaking  establishment  there? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  to  our  knowledge,  they  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  did? 

Mr.  Ing.  It  is  very  possible,  but  not  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  George  Brooks  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fred  Lander  at  Laurel,  Md. 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  suspended  account. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  at  one  time  did  have  one  there  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  At  one  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  H.  H.  Herner  at  the  Pen  Mar  Hotel  at  Pen  Mar,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 
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I^Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  supply  World  Wide  News  &  Music  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mv.  Halley.  They  are  in  Maryland,  too? 

j\Ir.  Ing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  they  a  subsidiary  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Halley.  They  list  a  number  of  people  they  supply.  In  any 
event,  you  do  have  customers  in  various  States? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  charge  them  various  varying  rates? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  tells  you  what  to  charge  your  customers? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  nobody  tells  us  what  to  charge  them.  We  try  to  get 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  get  as  much  as  you  can  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  you  have  been  an  officer  of  the  company  have- 
you  increased  the  rates  to  any  customer? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  in  charge  of  that  phase  of  your  business  ? 

]Mr.  Ing.  Mr.  Bilson  handles  that  particular  phase  of  it  as  far  as 
customers  are  concerned,  and  the  rates,  but  as  I  say,  the  rate  is  based  on 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  customer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  get  as  much  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  tried  paying  Continental  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  difference  then  would  be  a  profit? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  we  couldn't  pay  them  much  less. 

Mv.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  negotiate  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  to  negotiate  a  contract;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  expectation  of  getting  any  income  out 
of  Howard  Sports  News  in  1950  over  and  above  your  salary? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  in  1950 ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  expectation  of  doing  it  in  1951  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  if  conditions  get  better,  I  would  like  to  get  more 
money,  naturally. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  an  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  expectations  of  paying  a  dividend,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  your  understanding  that  Howard  Sports  News 
will  not  pay  a  dividend,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  This  year  I  doubt  they  will,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  never  pay  a  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  don't  think  they  will, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  think  they  ever  will  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  you  determine  what  rate  your  customer  is. 
going  to  pay  ?     Do  you  examine  their  books  ? 
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Mr.  Ing.  Oh ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  yon  go  to  their  place  of  business  and  discuss  it 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir.  They  a])ply  for  this  service  and  we  just  try  to 
obtain  the  highest  rate,  and  if  that  rate  can't  be  paid,  why  then  we 
make  it  a  little  smaller. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  you  initially  determine  how  the  rate  is  going 
to  be?     Don't  you  negotiate  with  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Just  the  party  that  subscribes  to  the  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  comes  in  and 

Mr.  Ing.  Applies  for  the  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  asks  for  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  do,  do  you  endeavor  to  find  out  about 
his  business  in  order  to  fix  a  rate  to  that  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  ask  him  anything? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  about  liis  business,  no,  sir.  We  try  to  get  a  rate — 
after  all,  the  farther  away  the  place  is,  the  more  charges  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  service  the  man.     All  that  enters  into  it,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  talk  about  one  of  the  places  right  in  where  your 
business  is.     I  don't  mean  out  of  the  State,  I  mean  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Ing.  Why,  in  Baltimore  City  it  is  S-IO  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $40  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  that  rate  fluctuated  at  all  depending  on  the 
business  of  the  customer  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  rate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  never  has  been  changed? 

Mr.  Ing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  to  any  customer  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  You  mean  reduced  or  increased  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Reduced  or  increased. 

Mr.  Ing.  Offliand  I  wouldn't  want  to  answer,  Mr.  Robinson,  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  be  sure,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  does  a  person  who  runs  a  big  book  pay  the 
same  rate  as  a  person  who  doesn't  run  such  a  large  book  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  knowingly,  we  are  not  going  to  sell  knowingly  to 
bookmakers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  don't  you  ever? 

Mr.  Ing.  So  you  couldn't  pro  rate  a  man's  rate,  as  you  said,  on  the 
basis  of  how  large  a  book  the  man  has. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well 

Mr.  Ing.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  know  how  you  arrive  at  the  $40  rate. 

Mr.  Ing.  The  $40  rate  was  just  a  rate  we  hit  on  as  being  adequate 
to  the  subscribers  who  call  in  for  our  news.  After  all,  they  call  in 
on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  subscribers  to  Continental 
who  get  a  flat  rate  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  other  subscribers 
of  Continental. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSOisr.  Did  John  Scanlan  ever  work  for  Howard  Sports 
News? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  don't  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  don't  know  the  man ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ing,  how  about  these  wig-wag  boys,  do  they 
go  from  MaryLand  and  Delaware  tracks  to  somewhere  else,  depend- 
ing on  where  the  season  is  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  Who  sort  of  handles  their  transfer  from  one  track 
to  another,  or  one  section  to  another? 

Mr.  Ing.  You  mean  who  designates  that  they  move  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  as  one  track  closes  they  go 
on  to  the  other  track  in  our  particular  territory. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  these  instructions  come  out  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Or  do  you  give  them? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  give  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  them  to  move  on  to  the  next  place? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  S.  &  G.  as  a  customer  in  Miami 
Beach,  did  you,  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Florida  law  was  passed  I  believe  effective 
the  1st  of  January  1949,  was  that  when  you  ceased  doing  business  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  Ing.  Was  it  the  first  of  1949  ? 

The  Chairman.  Or  the — — 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  I  think  Ave  covered  that  this  morning.  There  was 
some  allusion  to  it,  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1949,  actually. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir;  when  that  law  was  passed,  that  is  when  our 
wire  came  down. 

Mr.  Finnerty.  That  is  when  our  wire  came  down.  That  is  right, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  enter  into  a  lawsuit  with  the  State  of 
Florida  on  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  To  try  to  see  to  it — in  other  words,  it  have  the  legality 
questions,  as  to  whether  the  wire  was  legal  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  suit  brought  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  In  Tallahassee,  I  think.    Vincent  Giblon  was  the  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Vincent  who  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Giblon. 

The  Chairman.  G-i-b 

Mr.  Ing.  G-i-b-1-o-n. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  He  is — wait  a  minute — he  is  in  the  Ingham  Building. 

Mr.  Halley.  Miami. 

Mr.  Ing.  Is  that  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Miami. 
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Mr.  Ing.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  Who  got  you  in  touch  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  got  in  touch  wth  him — in  other  words,  we  had  the  wire 
there,  and  we  wanted  to  have  the  news  continued,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended to  us  as  an  attorney  from  someone  in  the  South.  Now,  who^ 
I  couldn't  say,  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  join  with  other  companies  in  contesting 
this  case,  or  did  you  do  it  alone  ? 

Mr,  Ing.  No;  I  think  our  company  was  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  have  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  law 
from  going  into  effect  for  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  think  so,  and  then  this  was  eventually,  shall  we  say, 
eliminated,  and  as  the  law  went  in,  why,  our  wire  came  down  pursuant 
to  the  Western  Union's  orders. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Who  maintains  contact  with  Mr.  Lloyd  at  Con- 
tinental, you,  or  is  that  Mr.  Bilson's  job? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  the  actual  verbal  contract,  as  I  say 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  mean  the  contact.  Who  talks  back  and  forth 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Lloyd  has  died  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  who  did  during  the  time  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Ing.  Any  conversation  with  Mr.  Bilson  were  had  with  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  send  messages  back  and  forth  on  the 
wire,  couldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  think  he  had  all  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Lloyd  on  the 
phone. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Howard  Sports  News  Daily. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  printed  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  In  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  printer? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  you  have  your  own  press  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  We  have  our  own  equipment,  and  we  put  the  sheet  out  every 
morning;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  handles  the  contracts,  such  as  your  contracts 
with  Western  Union  ?     Do  you  do  that,  or  Mr.  Bilson  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Mr.  Bilson  usually  handles  the  contracts  with  Western 
Union.     He  gets  in  touch  with  Mr.  Vogt  at  the  Western  Union. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  $80  a  week  for 
this? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  should  say  around  3  years  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gotten  any  raise  recently  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  year  do  you  just  clean  your  books 
and  send  up  Continental  all  that  is  left,  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Ing.  No;  not  all  that  is  left.  As  I  say,  we  still  carry  over  that 
minimum  balance  into  the  first  week  of  the  new  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ing.  But  in  addition  to  that,  that  is  sent  along  to  Continental 
if  there  is  any. 
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The  CiiAiRMAX.  Anyway,  for  practical  purposes  you  wipe  the  sLate 
clean  at  the  end  of  every  year,  but  you  have  some  little  amount  to 
carry  you  over  for  operating  expenses  ? 

Mr.lNG.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  w^hat  would  happen  if  some  year  you  should 
wind  up  the  end  of  the  year  with,  oh,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  hand  ?    Would  you  send  that  to  Continental,  too  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  really 

The  Chairman.  I  know-,  that  may  be  preposterous. 

]\Ir.  Ing.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  other  than  this  balance  it  would  be  sent  to  Conti- 
nental, as  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  balance — what  is  this  balance  that  you 
keep  over  ? 

INIr.  Ing.  It  is  just,  as  you  said  before,  just  enough  to  tide  you  over 
to  st  a rt  off  the  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  Five  hundred  dollars  or  some  amount  like  that? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  usually  around  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred,  something 
like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ing.  Or  maybe  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  Just  enough  to  meet  payroll  the  next  week? 

Mr.  Ing.  Payroll  and  current  bills  as  they  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  run  short  and  not  have  enough  to  meet 
the  payrolls  or  current  bills  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Then  we  didn't  send  Continental  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  work  or  have  any  connection  with  any 
company  that  had  an  operation  w^ith  Continental  before  it  became — 
when  it  was  Nation-wide  under  Mr.  Annenberg  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  has  been  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Before  1940? 

Mr.  Ing.  Did  I  have  any  connection  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  did  you  have  any  connection  with  any 
company  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  was  working  at  the  time  in  Baltimore,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  partner  in  the  business  then  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  not  at  that  time.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  same  arrangement  used  at  that  time  by  the 
company  you  worked  for  that  you  use  now  ? 

Mv.  Ing.  Not— 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  paying  a  certain  amount  and  remitting 
the  rest  back  to 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  at  that  time  I- 


The  Chairman  (continuing).  Midwest? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  couldn't  answer  now.     Midwest? 

The  Chairman.  Nation-wide,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ing.  I  couldn't  answer  how  that  was  done. 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  What? 

Mr.  FiNNERTY.  You  had  no  knowledge,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  how  it  was  worked  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  Ing.  No  ;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  from  Mr.  Bilson  whether  it  was 
worked  during  Mr.  Annenberg's  time  as  it  was  after? 

Mr.  Ing.  He  didn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  talked  with  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  Joe  Burns  working  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  had  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  would  send  a  chap  like  Mr.  Egner 
down  to  you  to  get  out  race-track  information  how  would  you  know 
Mr.  Egner  was  coming  down  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Well,  possibly  we  would  need  another  man,  and  they 
would — naturally,  we  would  ask  them  if  they  knew  of  an  experienced 
man.     They  would  send  him  and  we  knew  he  was  coming. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  you  usually  get  new  men? 

Mr.  Ing.  Yes,  sir.     After  all,  you  need  experienced  men. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  understood  by  you  that  Continental  trained 
these  people  for  that  sort  of  purpose  or 

Mr.  Ing.  We  would — we  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
these  type  of  men  working,  and  at  the  time  they  went  out  of  the  gather- 
ing of  the  news  they  knew  who  the  employees  were  that  were 
experienced. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  got  your  wig-wagging  men  from  Conti- 
nental, usually  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  your  impression  that  they  had  a  train- 
ing school  for  these  people  so  that  they  would  have  a  supply  available 
whenever  you  needed  one  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  they  had  a  training  school  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  if  we  needed  an  extra  man  we  would  ask  if  they 
knew  of  one  that  was  available. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  corporation  chartered,  under  the 
laws  of  what  State  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  you  knew  about  it  is,  you  were  handed 
the  share  of  stock?    You  didn't  pay  anything  for  the  stock? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  members  paid  any- 
thing for  their  stock? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Who  put  up  the  money  for  the  stock  in  the  first 
place  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  I  don't  know  either. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  $5,000  corporation,  is  that  what  it  is? 
Each  share  of  stock  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars?  Or,  what  is  it 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  Do  you  recall  what  it  is  worth,  Mr.  Finnerty  ? 

Mr.  Finnerty.  I  don't  recall. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  don't  know  what  the  share  of  stock 
is  supposed  to  be  worth  ? 
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Mr.  Ing.  Offhand,  I  couldn't  say.     It  is  in  the  charter  book. 

Tlie  Chaieman.  Well,  the  share  of  stock,  it  doesn't  really  mean  any- 
thing to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  I  was  getting  no  dividends  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  expect  any  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  you  are  looking  for  is  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Ing.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr,  FiNNERTT.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Finnerty,  for  your  cooperation. 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  Are  we  free  to  leave  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  free.    Do  you  represent  anybody  else  here? 

Mr.  FiNNERTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  free.    You  may  go  back  to  Baltimore. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Hallet,  Mr.  James  Shea. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  Mr.  Shea  ? 

Sit  down,  Mr.  Shea.  Sit  at  the  end  of  the  table,  there,  please.  Do 
jon  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimonj^  you  will  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  A.  SHEA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr,  Shea,  James  A,  Shea, 

Mr.  RoBiNsoN.  Try  to  keep  your  voice  up  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
hear  you. 

Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Shea  ? 

Mr.  Shea.'  515  North  Hamlin. 

Mr.  RoBiNsoN,  Where  are  vou  emplovecl? 

Mr,  Shea,  R,  &  H.  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Shea.  TOl  West  Twenty-first  Place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  R.  &  H. 
Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  About  5  years. 

Mr.  RoRiNSON.  And  what  are  your  duties  at  the  R,  &  H.  Publishing 
Co.? 

Mr,  Shea,  I  am  a  telegraph  operator, 

Mr,  Robinson,  That  has  been  solely  your  duties  all  through  the 
time  you  have  been  employed  by  the  R,  &  H.  Co,  ? 

Mr,  Shea.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  employed  with  anybody  else  as  a  tele- 
graph operator?     Are  you  the  sole  operator? 

Mr.  Shea.  Right  now,  I  am  the  only  operator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  the  sole  operator  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Shea.  The  only  one  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson,  How  many  operators  do  they  usually  have? 
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Mr.  Shea.  Well,  there  are  usually  two. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  are  your  hours  of  employment  during 
the  day  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  I  usually  work  from  about  10  in  the  mornmg  until 
the  last  race  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Give  us  a  brief  description  of  just  what  you  actually 
do  when  you  come  to  work. 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  I  come  to  work  at  10  o'clock  and  get  the  morning  4 
line-up  of  jockeys,  and  when  the  race  starts  at  the  first  post,  I  send  the  1 
service. 

Mr,  Robinson.  And  that  goes  on  how  long? 

Mr.  Shea.  As  long  as  there  are  races  running. 
-     Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  tracks  are  running  now  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  There  were  four  Saturday. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Four  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  there  any  running  today  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  believe  there  are  two, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  handling  them  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  been  there  today. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  relief  man  out  there? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  were  you  employed  before  you  went  to 
R.  &H.? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  was  with  the  Alton  Railroad. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  were  you  employed  after  that? 

Mr.  Shea.  With  the  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  employed  you  at  Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Brayton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Brayton  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  what  time  did  you  tirst  go  to  work  for  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1946. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  summer  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Who  was  Mr.  Brayton? 

Mr.  Shea.  He  was  the  chief  operator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  to  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  B-r-a-t-t-o-n  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  ;  not  Bratton. 

The  Chairman.  Brayton? 

Mr.  Shea.  Maybe  B-r-a-d-o-n — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  report  to  duty  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  At  Joliet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  over  there?  What  sort  of  an  office  did 
they  have  over  there  ?  Can  you  describe  what  the  set-up  of  the  office 
was  there  ? 

Mr,  Shea,  We  had  two  rooms,  about  the  same  size,  and  two  Morse 
writers  is  all  we  had,  one  from  the  East  to  Chicago  and  one  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  West. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  were  employed  in  that  office  ? 
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Mr.  Shea.  There  were  about  four  operators  besides  Brayton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  located  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  It  was  in  the  Morris  Building. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Mr.  Shea.  Just  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  applied  for  the  job  at  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVhy  did  you  apply  for  a  job  at  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  thought  I  would  rather  work  at  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  over  at  the  Morris  Building? 
Weren't  you  raided  over  there? 

Mr.  Shea.  Was  I  what? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  the  Trans-American  place  at  that  location 
raided? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  heard  it  was,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  weren't  there  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  change  over  to  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  the  job  was  in  Chicago.  My  main  reason  for  it  was 
that  I  would  be  able  to  work  in  Chicago,  not  in  Joliet,  and,  besides,  I 
would  get  more  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  left  Trans-American  it  was  still  operat- 
ing? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Still  running? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  pay  while  you  were 
at  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  received  my  pay  by  check. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  signed  the  check  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  am  not  sure.    I  think  Andy  Burns.    I  am  not  sure ;  no, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Andy  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  spend  any  time  at  the  Joliet  place  of  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  head  man  there  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Brayton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Whom  did  you  see  to  make  arrangements  to  go  to 
work  for  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Ray  Jones. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  see  liim?    Do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Shea.  At  his  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Shea.  177  North  State  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  sort  of  an  office  is  that?  What  is  the  set-up? 
Do  you  have  wires  coming  into  that  office,  or  did  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  saw  a  telephone  there.    No ;  I  never  worked  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  merely  where  you  saw  Ray  Jones  in  order 
to  make  arrangements  for  your  going  to  work? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  had  you  been  getting  from  Trans- American? 

Mr.  Shea.  You  mean  in  the  way  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pay ;  yes. 

Mr.  Shea.  $85  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  increase  in  pay  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Shea.  $15  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  did  Mr.  Jones  tell  you  to  report  for 
work? 

Mr.  Shea.  At  the  office  where  I  work  now,  701  West  Twenty-first 
Place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  Morse  wire  into  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  is  the  news  transmitted  out  of  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  By  a  printer,  teletype. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  operate  the  printer  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  one  man  receiving  the  news  from  the 
Morse  wire  and  one  man  transcribing  or  sending  it  out  on  the  printer? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  ;  I  do  both. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  does  the  news  go  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  It  goes  to  our  subscribers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  your  subscribers? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Could  you  give  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  out-of-State  subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  all  located  in  the  city  so  far  as  you  knowl 

Mr.  Shea.  I  don't  know  that  any  are  located  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  you  get  paid  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  get  currency  exchange  check  mailed  to  my  house. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  About  2  months — 3  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  2  months  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Before  that  I  got  paid  in  cash. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Before  that  you  got  paid  in  cash,  and  how  did  you  get 
paid  in  cash  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  picked  it  up  at  the  office  downtown. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  whom  would  you  pick  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  "Wlioever  happened  to  be  on  duty. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Don't  you  know  any  of  the  people  there  from  whom 
you  picked  up  your  cash  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  I  don't  know  by  name.  I  used  to  know  one  man 
there,  Art  Golding,  but  he  is  dead  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Art  Golding  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Ray  Jones  ever  there  when  you  went  to  get 
your  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Very  rarely.   He  has  been  there,  not  recently. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Would  you  receive  your  pay  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  no;  just  be  on  the  desk  there  and  whoever  happened 
to  be  there  would  hand  it  to  me. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  How  were  you  paid  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  the  only  way  I  was  ever  paid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ever  paid  by  check? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Phil  Katz  ? 

Mr.  SiiEA.  I  know  of  him.    I  have  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  On  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  be  the  reason  for  the  telephone  conver- 
sation? 

Mr.  Shea,  Well,  I  can't  remember  right  now.  I  haven't  talked 
to  him  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  the  best  you  remember,  Mr.  Shea.  What 
did  you  talk  to  him  about,  the  general  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  I  think  the  only  time  I  have  ever  talked  to  him 
was  once  another  operator  didn't  show  up,  he  was  sick,  and  I  called 
the  office  and  Phil  happened  to  answer  instead  of  Ray,  and  I  told  hun 
what  the  situation  was,  tliat  the  other  man  didn't  show  up.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  time  I  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  ever  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think  it  was ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  talk  frequently  over  the  phone  with 
Ray  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Infrequently. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  he  call  the  office  where  j^ou  are  employed 
■quite  frequently  to  ask  you  how  things  are  going  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  often. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  often  does  he  talk  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  lately  he  has  been  calling  a  couple  of  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  usual  for  him  to  call  a  couple  times  a  week? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  it  isn't  unusual  now.  I  would  say  a  couple  of  years 
ago  it  would  have  been ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  it  is  unusual  now  for  him  to  call  that  often? 

]\Ir.  Shea.  I  say  it  wouldn't  be  unusual  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  have  in  the  room  where  you  are  em- 
ployed, outside  of  the  wire  and  the  printer? 

Mr.  Shea.  We  have  a  Western  Union  clock,  three  telephones,  a  place 
to  lie  down  in  case  you  get  tired,  a  desk,  a  couple  of  chairs — four  chairs, 
in  fact. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  the  room  constantly  locked  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  When  we  are  not  in  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  locked  when  you  are  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  that  room,  now,  the  other  doors  are,  though. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  doors? 

Mr.  Shea.  Leading  from  the  street  and  from  the  hall  upstairs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  room  in  which  you  are  employed,  where  the 
teleprinter  or  telegraphers  work,  is  constantly  kept  locked,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  So  that  no  admittance  can  be  obtained  from  the 
outside? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  ;  that  door  is  not  locked,  only  when  we  leave  at  night. 

Mr.  lioBiNSON.  Hasn't  that  room  been  locked  during  the  past  few 
months  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  It  has  been  at  night,  yes ;  but  not  while  we  are  in  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  change  in  the  method 
of  payment  to  you  from  cash  to  currency  exchange? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  reason  was  given  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  the  use  of  the  currency  exchange,  the  pay  is 
mailed  to  your  home,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  now  to  go  down  to  the 
main  office  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  don't  know  what  the  reason  was  for  that 
change  in  the  method  of  payment? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  start,  Mr.  Shea,  doing  this  sort 
of  work? 

Mr.  Shea.  Oh,  about  when  I  started  with  Trans-American. 

The  Chairman.  In  1946? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  work  for  before  then  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  was  with  the  OWI,  a  Government  organization,  before 
that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Shea,  thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr,  Eugene  Bernstein. 

The  Chairman.  Hello,  Mr.  Bernstein.     Good  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  How  are  you.  Senator? 

The  Chairjnian.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn, 
please  ?  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  EUGENE  BERNSTEIN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  testified 
in  executive  session  very  fully.    Let's  get  to  the  point  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  at  the  executive  session  we  had 
considerable  testimony  about  how  certain  money  was  raised  to  pay  the 
tax  settlement  for  Ricca  and  Campagna.     Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  any  testimony  about  how  money  was 
raised. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  it  was  not  raised,  rather  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  how  the  proceeds  were  given  to  me.  That  is 
all  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  recall  I  was  trying  to  find  out  where  the  money 
came  from  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  what  you  were  trying  to  find  out. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  didn^t  know  ? 

Mr.  Bernsteix.  I  didn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  left  at  your  office  by  various  people,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mv.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  the  executive  session  have  you  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  get  any  more  information  as  to  how  that  money  came  to  your 
desk? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

]Mr.  Halley.  How  much  was  there  altogether? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  All  told,  $190,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  used  it  to  make  a  tax  settlement  with  the 
United  States  Government  on  behalf  of  Campagna  and  DeLucia,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  in  settlement  of  a  stipulation  as  to  what  the 
taxes  were  and  w^as  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  that  tax  had  to  be 
first  paid  before  the  stipulation  would  be  entered  into  by  the  Tax  Court. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  any  event,  as  the  chairman  said,  we  covered  that 
quite  fully  at  the  executive  session,  and  what  I  have  in  mind  is  simply 
finding  out  briefly  whether  you  can  throw  any  further  light  at  all  on 
that,  how  that  $190,000  came  into  your  possession. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mr.  Halley,  no  more  than  what  I  have  told  you 
before. 

Mr.  Halley.  People  you  didn't  know  and  whose  names  you  didn't 
know  delivered  it  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Now,  turning  to  the  Trans-American  News  Service, 
which  I  do  not  believe  we  covered,  there  has  been  testimony  here  that 
jou  handled  the  accounting  for  that  organization ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not  handle  the  accounting  for  that  organ- 
ization; no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  "What  was  the  nature  of  your  relationship  with  Trans- 
American  News  Service? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  prei^ared  their  income-tax  returns  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  corporation,  and  no  more. 

I  may  have  handled  social-security-tax  returns,  Government  and 
State. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  recommended  to  Trans- American  Mr.  Samelson 
to  do  their  bookkeeping  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  their  month  by  month  accounting;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  recommended  him  to  do  the  bookkeeping.  "WHiat 
else  he  did  there  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly.  I  think  he  handled  all 
of  the  books  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  would  turn  over  various  reports  to  you  on  the 
basis  of  which  you  could  file  an  income-tax  return  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  turned  over  to  me  the  financial  statement,  from 
wdiich  I  prepared  it,  and  that  would  be  the  profit-and-loss  statement 
and  the  balance  sheet. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  that  sense  you  reviewed  his  work  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  more  or  less,  yes;  in  that  way  solely.  I 
reviewed  the  fact  if  he  had  an  improper  item  deducted,  I  would  call 
his  attention  to  it,  for  example  excess  depreciation. 
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Mr.  Halley.  So  that  you  did  go  over  his  work  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  No;  I  didn't  go  over  his  work  sheets;  I  accepted 
his  work  sheets  as  being  accurate, 

]\Ir.  Halley,  But  you  said  his  work  sheets 

Mr,  Bernstein.  In  making  the  return,  yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  went  behind  his  work  sheets. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  go  over  the  work  sheets  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  has  testified  that  when  he  gave  up  his  position 
with  Trans-American  he  turned  the  books  and  records  of  Trans-Amer- 
ican over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  I  explained  to  you  before,  sir,  I  do  not  have 
the  records,  they  were  taken  from  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  took  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  were  taken  by  Mr.  O'Hara,  Ralph  O'Hara, 
who  was,  I  believe,  the  president  of  the  corporation, 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  he  take  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  sometime  between  April  and  August.  It 
may  have  been  during  March — it  niay  have  been  sometime  in  that 
period,  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  remained  in  your  office  from  1947  until  some 
time  between  April  and  August  of  1950  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whatever  time  they  were — it  was  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation.  That  was  in  1947,  that  is  when  they  came 
in  my  possession,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  O'Hara  on  repeated  occasions 
that  they  were  in  my  way  and  I  didn't  want  them  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  do  you  recall  that  for  1946,  that  the  net  loss  as 
fijed  on  the  return  is  $122,958.76  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  no  independent  recollection  of  that.  If  that 
sliows  it 

Mr.  Halley.  If  the  return  shows  it,  you  wouldn't  contest  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  Whatever  the  return  indicated,  that  would  be  true,^ 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  showed  a  gross  income  in  1946  of  $43,479.76,  and 
a  net  loss  of  $122,958.76;  you  would  say  if  you  filed  that  return,  it  is 
right? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  filed  that  return  and  that  return  indicates  that 
result,  that  was  the  information  given  to  me  by  this  auditing  statement 
of  Mr.  Samelson. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  known  A.  J.  Burns,  the  president 
of  Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  Never,  I  don't  know  if  I  knew  him  or  not.  I  don't 
know  if  I  ever  met  him. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Ealph  O'Hara  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  That  I  don't  recall,  exactly.  I  would  sa.j  I  met 
l)im — I  may  have  met  him  some  time  prior  to  his  having  retained 
me,  but  how  long  before,  I  don't  recall. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  "VVlio  recommended  him  to  you  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr,  Hallet.  How  long  did  you  know  Florence  Burns,  the  vice 
president  of  Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  I  only  met  Florence  Burns  in  connection  with  the 
work ;  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  her. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often  have  you  seen  any  of  the  three  officers — 
A.  J.  Burns,  Florence  Burns,  or  Ralph  O'Hara — since  the  dissolution 
of  Trans- American  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  haven't  seen  any  of  the  Burnses,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  since  the  time  of  dissolution,  unless  it  may  have  been 
in  connection  with  the  final  income-tax  return,  I  am  not  positive,  but 
Mr,  O'Hara  I  met  on  frequent  occasions. 

Mr,  Halley,  Since  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Halley,  Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  In  my  office  or  on  the  street, 

Mr,  Halley,  Do  you  continue  to  do  this  income-tax  work? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  I  do  not,  sir.  He  hasn't  referred  any  further  work 
to  me  since  the  dissolution, 

^h\  Halley,  Xow,  in  1947,  Trans-American  had  a  gross  income 
according  to  the  returns  of  $175,188,88,  with  a  net  loss  of  $184,784,89. 
Would  that  be  right  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  If  that  is  reflected  on  the  income-tax  return,  and 
based  upon  the  information  given  to  me  by  the  auditor,  that  would  be 
correct, 

Mr.  Halley,  And  the  corporation  was  finalh^  dissolved  in  Novem- 
ber 1947 ;  is  that  right  ? 

]\Ir,  Bernstein,  If  that  is  the  right  date,  Mr.  Halley,  I  am  trust- 
ing your  statement  to  be  true, 

Mr,  Halley,  You  handled  the  dissolution? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  did, 

Mr,  Halley,  As  I  see  it,  there  is  a  total  loss  for  the  2  yenTS  of  over 
$300.000 ;  is  that  right,  about  $310,000? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  If  that  is  reflected  on  the  books,  that  would  be 
true.     I  don't  know, 

Mr.  Halley,  From  your  knowledge  of  A,  J.  Burns,  Florence  Burns, 
and  Ralph  O'Hara,  did  they  have  assets  that  would  have  enabled  them 
to  invest  $310,000? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  I  have  no  independent  knowledge  of  any  of  these 
people's  finances,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1946  you  filed  Ralph  O'Hara's  income-tax  return ; 
did  you  not  ? 

IVIr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  I  believe  that  was  the  first  I  ever  filed  for 
him, 

Mr,  Halley,  And  it  shovved  an  income  from  Central  Illinois  Print- 
ing Co.  of  $2,075,  and  income  of  $4,700  from  Trans-American,  with  a 
total  gross  income  of  $6,875 ;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  Mr,  Halley,  I  don't  know,  I  haven't  the  returns, 
before  me,     I  couldn't  tell  you  whetlier  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Hai.ley.  If  it  so  says,  you  wouldn't  contest  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  that  is  the  return  that  I  prepared,  and  bears  my 
signature,  I  am  assuming  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  1947  you  filed  a  return  form  showing  a  total 
income  of  $3,973.50;  would  that  not  be  right? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  My  statement  would  be  the  same  as  the  prior 
instance. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  where  Trans-American  News 
Service  borrowed  the  money  to  enable  it  to  continue  in  business  for  2 
years  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Halley,  there  were  loans 
made  to  the  corporation  from  various  parties.  I  don't  recall  their 
names.    It  is  all  indicated  on  the  books  and  records. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  any  of  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties 
who  made  the  loan? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  All  that  I  recall  is  one,  that  is  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Halley.  R.  &  H.  How  much  did  R.  &  H.  lend  to  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  best  recollection?  Would  it  be  a  sum 
in  excess  of  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  On  conjectures,  I  would  rather  not  place  myself 
in  a  position  to  state  what  it  is ;  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  asking  for  conjecture.  I  am  asking  for  your 
best  recollection. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  a  substantial  sum  of  money.  I  couldn't  say 
how  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  substantial  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  an  office  file  in  connection  with  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did.  sir.    That  was  all  turned  over  to  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  own  legal  records  were  turned  over  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  turned  the  entire  file  in  when  I  closed  with  the 
case.    When  the  corporation  was  dissolved,  my  work  w^as  through. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  lawyer,  you  dissolved  the  corporation  in  1947,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  that  is  the  date,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  kept  the  files  in  your  office  until  some  time — 
until  the  formation  of  this  committee  this  year,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  the  files  in  my  office,  sir,  and  they  were  sur- 
rendered prior  to  any  subpena  being  served  on  me,  or  knowledge  that 
I  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  would  not  contest  that.  They  were  surrendered  after 
the  formation  of  this  committee,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  this  committee  was  organized  subsequent  to 
March,  I  mean  some  time  prior  to  April,  I  would  say,  I  mean  subse- 
quent to  April,  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  if  the  resolution  for  the  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  1, 1950,  the  answer  would 
be  "Yes"  then? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  my  opinion,  they  were  turned  over  some  time 
after  March,  yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Now,  there  must  have  been  a  legal  file  in  connection 
with  the  dissolution,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Berxstein.  All  you  would  have  in  that  file  is  merely  the — 
there  would  be  the  minutes,  if  you  recall,  the  minutes  would  indicate 
the  certificates  of  dissolution. 

There  would  be  no  other  file  on  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  The  company  owed  some  rather  substantial  sums  to 
various  people,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  indicated  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  under  the  law  of  Illinois,  did  you  not  have  to 
get  the  consent  of  those  people  to  the  dissolutionment  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  such  consent  was  obtained  by  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  not  have  those  consents  in  your  file  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  That  would  be  in  the  minute 
book. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  obtained  the  consents  yourself,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  did,  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  said  I  may  have.    I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  if  I  showed  you  one  would  it  refresh  your 
recollection  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  would. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  show  you  a  letter  on  the  letterhead  of  Eugene  Bern- 
stein dated  July  14,  1947,  addressed  to  Reliable  News  Service,  1919 
State  Street,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  reading : 

Gentlemex  :  Enclosed  please  find  a  commnnication  wliich  I  am  advised  you 
have  agreed  to  siffn.     I  suggest  that  the  same  be  written  on  your  stationery  if 
you  have  such,  otherwise  execute  the  enclosed  letter  and  return  to  me. 
Respectfully. 

Is  that  your  signature  on  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  my  signature. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  wouldn't  you  have  copies  of  your  own  letters 
to  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir;  I  have  none  of  that  file  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  ?    Did  you  go  to  your 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  turned  the  entire  files — when  I  close  a  case  the 
entire  file  is  through. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  we  have  that  in  evidence  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  exhibit  No.  56  . 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  56,"  and  appears 
in  the  appendix  on  p.  1405.) 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And  then  the  entire  file  is  kept  together  with  all 
those  records,  and  I  turned  the  entire  record  over  to  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  able  to  say,  then,  without  making  any  fur- 
ther check,  that  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  don't  have  copies  of  such 
letters  to  all 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  have  any  of  that  file. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  see,  if  you  had  that  file  we  could  find  out  at  least 
who  loaned  that  $310,000 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I'd  be  glad  to  give  it  to  the  committee  if  I  had  it. 
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Mr.  Halley  (continuin^T).  To  Trans- American.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  R.  &  H.,  did  any  of  the  individual  partners  of  R.  &  H.  lend 
money  to  Trans-American? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  which  one  did.  I  think  it  came  right 
from  this  partnership. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Katz  lend  any  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  couldn't  tell  which  one  did.  I  think  it  came 
right  from  the  partnership. 

Mr.  Halley.  Right  from  the  partnership? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  partners  were 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  I  have  indicated  to  you  before,  the  partners 
were  Levin,  Katz — I  can't 

Mr.  Halley.  Jones? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Jones. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ray  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Ray  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Which  Katz  is  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Phil  Katz. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hyman  Levin? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  filed  the  income-tax  returns  for  that  part- 
nership ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how  long  have  you  been  filing  such  returns  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  the  inception  of  the  partnership. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  do  you  file  individual  income-tax  returns  for  the 
individual  partners,  too? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  do  you  still  do  that  today  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  still  do  it  for  R.  &  H.  today? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  1  say  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  they  are  re- 
taining my  services  any  further. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  it  last  year,  1949  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  yes,  sir ;  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  1948? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  it  prior  to  1946  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whenever  the  partnership  was  created.  The  part- 
nership return  would  indicate  that.  That  was  the  period  from  which 
I  filed  those  returns. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  also  file  returns  for  Anthony  Accardo,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  for  Jack  Guzik? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  done  that  for  many  years  before  1946, 
would  that  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  that  is  a  comparative  term,  whatever  you  call 
"many." 
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Mr.  Halley.  Well,  say  about  1940? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  1940,  1941. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  would  be  fair,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Now,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  then  R.  &  H.  was 
your  client  both  before  and  after  1946,  and  the  partners  thereof,  too^ 
but  that  Burns  and  O'Hara  were  your  clients  only  during  the  Trans- 
American  period  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  would  be  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  at  all  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  was  not  R.  &  H.  or  some  partner  of  R.  &  H.  who  introduced  Burns- 
and  O'Hara  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  definitely  they  did  not.  I  know  Mr; 
O'Hara  came  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  anybody  tell  you  to  expect  him? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  came  in  cold,  no  introduction  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "cold." 

Mr.  Halley.  With  no  introduction? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  he  came  into  my  office  the  same  as  any  other 
client  would  come  into  any  lawyer's  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVell,  when  a  client  comes  in  you  say,  "Who  sent  you  ?" 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  may  be  your  practice,  it  is  not  mine. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  just  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  Any  client  that  wants  to  walk  into 
my  office — they  can  come  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  curiosity  as  to  how  Burns  and  O'Hara 
got  your  name  ? 

I\Ir.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  relationship  between  R.  &  H.  and  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Purely  that  of  a  customer  and — one  purchased 
service  from  the  other,  that  is  all  that  I  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  business  of  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  it  was  the  service  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  sold  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  do  you  recall  whether  in  the  year  1946  R.  &  H. 
made  a  net  profit  of  $63,000  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  file  the  returns  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  if  the  return  showed  that,  that  would  be  correct? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whatever  the  return  indicates,  I  am  assuming 
it  would  be  true,  from  the  information  furnished  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  year  1948  a  net  profit  of  $55,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whatever  the  records  would  indicate,  that  would 
be  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  So  far  as  I  know. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  addition  to  R.  &  H.  and  Reliable,  can  you  think  of 
any  other  people  who  loaned  money  to  Trans-American  News? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  you  wanted  to  show  me  that  letter,  that  might 
have  been  one ;  I  could  not  recall  who  they  were ;  it  seemed  to  me  it 
may  have  been  from  six  to  eight. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  in  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  a  check  from  the  Golden  Nugget  Corp.  in 
Nevada.    Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  checks,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  receipt  of  any  funds. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  an  accounts  payable  to  the  Golden 
Nugget  for  $12,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Independently,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Bugsy  Siegel  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  the  ncAvspapers. 

Mr,  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  he  loaned  any  money  to  Trans- 
American  News  Service? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  far  as  you  know  the  major  lender  you  can  remem- 
ber is  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  to  me  there  were  a  couple  that  were  out- 
standing, I  don't  recall.  I  mean  it  was  a  substantial  sum.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  w^ere  outside  of  R.  &  H.,  whom  I  represent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Guzik  lend  them  any  money? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Accardo  lend  them  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  think  the  individual  partners  of  R.  &  H. 
did  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  now,  legalistically  you  speak  of  a  partner- 
ship. They  are  all  independent  and  they  act  jointly  and  severally. 
If  you  want  to  use  the  several  term  that  way,  all  well  and  good. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  not  being  legalistic  at  this  point.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  who  made  these  loans. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  So  far  as  I  know  they  are  the  R.  &  H. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  it  would  appear  that  Trans-American  Service 
was  a  corporation  with  three  officers  whose  salaries  were  in  the  $5,000 
range,  and  that  over  a  period  of  2  years  they  lost  in  excess  of  $300,000, 
and  were  supported  by  seven  or  eight  creditors  whose  names  you  do 
not  recall,  except  for  R.  &  H.  and  on  having  your  recollection  re- 
freshed, Reliable? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  R.  &  H.  was  a  very  substantial  creditor  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley,  And  nobody  attempted  to  collect  their  debts  by  any 
legal  means,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  No,  because  it  would  be  unavailing. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  thought  to  bring  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  or 

suit  ?  T      1        T 1       , 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  that  is  of  record — they  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  You  had  no  trouble  with  these 
creditors  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not,  no,  sir. 

INIr.  Halley.  You  got  in  touch  with  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  letters— now  that  my  memory  has  been 
refreshed  I  believe  similar  letters  may  have  been  sent  to  all  those 
creditors. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  statute  in  the  law  requiring  such  a  letter.  All 
the  statute  in  Illinois  requires  is  that  means  be  taken  to  discharge  any 
delfts. 

Mr.  Halley.  Such  a  letter  would  be  one  method  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  one  of  the  methods.  This  was  not  an 
Illinois  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^\niere  was  this — oh,  it  was  a  Delaware  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  a  DelaAvare  corporation,  so  it  was  an  en- 
tirely different  law. 

INIr.  Halley.  Xow,  going  on  to  some  of  your  other  clients,  which 
others  of  your  customers  were  in  the  wire  service  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  let's  see.  We  have  O'Hara;  we  have  Trans- 
American. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  would  be  Trans- American.  I  mean,  I  don't 
count  O'Hara  as  being  a  wire  service,  except  he  is  in  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  E.  &  H. ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  partnership  called  Guzik  and  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  not  in  the  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  not.    So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  file  a  partnership  return  for  that 
partnership  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1949? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  it  showing  total  gross  income  of 
$271,415.08? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Mr.  Halley,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  any 
lawyer  to  try  to  remember  anything  that  transpired  throughout  that 
period  of  years,  I  don't  know  what  was  in  any  of  the  returns 
independently. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  was  the  1949  return. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  best  estimate  about  it. 

My.  Bernstein.  I  wouldn't  even  venture  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  just  1949. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know.  Senator,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  the  return  so  says 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A^Hiatever  the  return  indicates,  sir,  that  would  be 
the  information  that  was  presented  to  me. 
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Mr.  Halley.  It  appears  to  be  signed  by  Antliony  Accardo.  Do  you 
recall  that  ?  Do  you  recall  Accardo  coming  into  your  office  and  signing 
a  partnership  return  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  may  have  taken  that  return  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  have  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  having  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  I  brought  a  return  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  says  here 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  That  there  was  an  attorney's  fee  of 
$3,000.     Was  that  paid  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  would  have  left  a  net  of  $268,415 ;  would 
that  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  attorney's  fees  would  have  been  deducted  prior 
to  indicating  whatever  the  profit  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  the  attorney's  fees  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.     I  trust  you  don't  object  to  my  fees. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  a  loss  in  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  the  return  shows  an  item  of  partnership,  syndi- 
cates, pools,  and  so  forth,  S.  &  G.  Service,  loss  $7,252.81,  would  that 
be  an  item  of  loss  for  this  partnership  according  to  the  return  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Wliatever  the  return  would  reflect,  sir,  those  would 
be  the  facts  as  presented  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  information  for  this  return? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  presented  to  me  by  my  clients. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  of  your  clients  told  you  they  had  a  loss  on  the 
S.&G.  Service? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  may  have  been  Mr.  Accardo ;  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  that  the  S.  &  G.  service  was  another 
name  for  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate,  or  another  part  of  the  S.  &  G.  Syndi- 
cate in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know  them,  excepting  what  I  have  read 
about  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  followed  it  in  the  newspapers  as  far  as  this 
investigating  committee? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whether  that  is  the  same  group  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  S.  &  G.  Service  was  a  name  used  for  one  part  of  their 
function,  and  you  may  recall  that  Mr.  Accardo  also  sold  a  yacht  to 
the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  called  the  Clara  Jo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  recall  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  show  in  his  income-tax  return  for  the  year 
1948  any  work  sheet  showing  a  capital  gain  or  loss  on  the  sale  of  a 
yacht,  the  Clara  Jo,  to  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  did  not,  sir.  He  would  not  be  permitted  to 
deduct  the  loss,  because  it  was  personal  in  nature. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  have  known  a  man  named  Harry  Kussell? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  filed  any  income-tax  returns  for  liim? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did. 

Mr.  Hallet.  He  was  once  in  partnership,  was  he  not,  with  Tony 
Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Mr.  Accardo  ever  mention  Harry  Russell  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  he  ever  mention  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  to  you? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Excepting  from  what  you  indicate  is  on  that  return. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  say?  Did  he  tell  you  about  Harry 
Russell  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  he  didn't  tell  me.  He  presented  me  with  certain 
facts,  written  facts,  from  which  I  prepared  the  return  I  made  the 
dummy  return  from. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  say  "Guzik  and  I  are  in  the  S.  &  G.  with 
Russell"? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  show  that  on  the  partnership  return,  that  must 
have  been  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  you  know,  most  of  the  returns  filed  for  the  people 
in  the  gambling  business  are  very  sketchy.  They  will  have  an  item 
miscellaneous,  or  partnerships,  special  things  like  that.  They  don't 
go  into  very  much  detail,  as  you  know. 

Now  this  says,  partnerships,  syndicates,  pools,  et  cetera,  S.  &  G. 
Syndicate,  showing  a  loss  of  $7,252,81. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  I  recall,  that  is  a  printed  form  in  the  income 
tax  return  under  which  you  may  file  income  from  any  of  those  four  or 
five  sources.    That  is  not  written  in  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  Then  there  was  typed  in  in  that  place 
S.  &  G.  Service. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Obviously  you  have  the  return  so  whatever  the 
return  reflects  must  be  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Bernstein,  this  S.  &  G.  thing  was  a  pretty  serious 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  Accardo  must  have  said  something  to  you 
about  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  your  opinion.  You  don't  know  Accardo. 
These  people  don't  tell  you  anything.  They  say  here  are  the  facts  that 
I  have,  and  I  prepare  the  return  on  what  I  have.  They  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  returns  as  the  information  indicated. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  your  part  not  to  want  to 
know  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.  If  I  feel  a  client  wants  to  give  me  informa- 
tion, that  is  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  what  kind  of  a  part- 
nership or  syndicate  he  had  with  Guzik? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  involved  the  S.  &  G.  Service? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  if  there  was  any  other  partner  in  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not.  I  don't  recall  that  offhand  now,  Mr. 
Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  asking  you  now,  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  to  help. 
The  testimony  this  committee  has  is  that  a  man  named  Harry  Russell 
went  to  Florida  and  purchased  a  one-sixth  interest  in  the  S.  &  G. 
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Syndicate  for  $20,000 ;  that  lie  suffered  a  loss  for  the  year  1949 ;  and 
that  for  the  year  1949  he  did  not  file  an  income  tax  return,  the  reason 
being  given  by  his  accountant  to  this  committee  that  he  had  a  net  loss 
for  the  year.  It  also  appears  that  in  1949  Tony  Accardo  sold  the 
S.  &  G.  Syndicate  his  yacht  for  $20,000. 

It  now  appears  on  an  income  tax  return  filed  by  you  for  Guzik  and 
Accardo,  a  partnership  return,  that  Guzik  and  Accardo  also  claim  a 
loss  on  the  S.  &  G. — the  S.  &  G.  Service  in  this  case,  which  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  S.  &  G.  Snydicate— for  $7,252.81. 

Now,  can't  you  throw  any  light  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bernsteiist.  I  cannot,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  this  committee  get  only  such  information  as  it 
can  wrest  from  the  bare  files  that  it  can  find  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein-.  Mr.  Halley,  if  I  had  such  information  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  it  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Accardo  since  last — it  would  be 
March  or  April. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  hear  from  him? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  haven't  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  are  the  work  papers  for  the  partnership  of 
Guzik  and  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  have  those  work  papers.  I  told  you  how 
that  information  was  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  several  trips  to  Accardo's  house  or  did 
you  prepare  the  return  in  the  course  of  one  trip  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No ;  he  would  give  me  the  information  and  I  would 
come  to  his  home  subsequently  with  the  prepared  returns.  I  make  up 
the  dummy  copy  and  then  come  back  to  his  home  with  it.  Mr. 
Accardo  kept  out  of  the  Loop  as  much  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  lived  in  Eiver  Forest? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  still  maintains  a  home  there,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  last  time  I  knew  him  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  heard  from  him  prior  to  this  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  his  whereabouts  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  he  a  wife  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  certainly  has,  and  children. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliere  is  she  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  March  of  this  year,  did  you  visit  his  home 
with  any  regularity  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  have  only  visited  Mr.  Accardo  solely  to  pre- 
pare the  returns.  I  don't  believe  I  visited  that  home  maybe  more  than 
two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Leavenworth  prison 
with  him  to  visit  Campagna  and  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  must  have  had  a  number  of  conversations 
with  Accardo  on  these  trips?    You  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  talk. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Was  he  a  personal  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  just  purely  a  client. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  "VVliat  is  liis  business  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  On  the  ground  of  privilege,  I  don't  believe  I  should 
be  made  to  answer  that,  because  any  information  I  ascertained  as  to 
what  his  vocation  was  was  purely  in  a  confidential  relationship  of 
attorney  and  client,  and  I  ask  the  committee  to  please  recognize  that 
plea.  You  gentlemen  know  what  his  business  is,  so  why  place  me  in 
a  position  that  I  have  to  reveal  information  given  to  me  as  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Halley.  For  two  reasons,  Mr.  Bernstein.  First,  I  don't  think 
the  professional  privilege  applies  to  information  given  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  criminal  business,  and  obviously  since  the  use  of  your  services 
for  any  conduct  of  his  gambling  businesses  would  be  to  help  the  busi- 
ness and  not  in  connection  with  any  litigation  growing  out  of  it 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Sir,  I  resent  the  inference  that  I  was  associated  in 
any  criminal  business  with  these  men  or  any  innuendos  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  any  inference.  The  question  was,  and 
the  observation,  I  think,  is  correct,  that,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a 
court  and  we  are  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  privilege,  but,  even  if  w© 
were,  it  doesn't  apply  to  illegal  operation  of  this  sort,  I  think.  Any- 
way, we  won't  press  the  point  if  3'ou  don't  want  to  tell. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  like  to  press  a  second 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  that  I  believe  that  such  knowledge  as 
Mr.  Bernstein  has  about  Mr.  Accardo's  business  probably  came  to  him 
through  other  sources  and  in  discussions  in  which  third  parties  were 
present,  so  that  there  is  no  privilege. 

I  don't  believe  Accardo  made  any  secret  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  he  made  no  secret,  why  ask  me  ?    You  know  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  want  a  statement  in  this  record  under  oath,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  ruled  on  that,  and  I  can 
say  to  you  that  I  have  never  had  any  conferences  with  Mr.  Accardo 
when  anybody  was  present.  He  would  excuse  everybody  away.  We 
would  talk  alone. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  traveled  to  Leavenworth  prison  with  him  and 
other  people,  did  you  not,  on  some  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  traveled  with  Mr.  Accardo ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  other  people  go  along  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley.  You  came  back  with  him.  Who  did  you  come  back 
with  on  the  occasion  that  Ricca  and  Campagna  were  let  out? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  have  asked  me  that  on  numerous  occasions.  I 
told  you  that  I  came  back  with  just  the  paroles. 

Mr.  Halley.  Accardo  came  back  separately  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Accardo  was  not  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  did  not  go  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  trap  in  that  question, 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  laiow  definitely  it  appears  to  be  a  trap. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  some  occassion  when  you 
might  have  been  with  Mr.  Accardo  and  someone  else  and  found  out 
he  was  in  the  gambling  business. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Halley.  I  tried  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  help  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  the  committee  knows  all  that  information,  so 
why  keep  on  pressing  me  for  something  which  the  committee  knows, 
and  place  me  in  an  embarrassing  position? 

Mr.  Halley.  If  the  committee  knows  it  anyhow,  why  don't  you 
try  to  give  the  record  even  some  innocuous  point  of  help  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  I^ernstein.  I  believe  the  Chair  has  ruled  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  the  profit  on  this  income  tax  for  the  year  for  the 
two  men  is  $268,315.08? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whatever  the  return  reflects,  sir,  that  would  be  the 
information.  I  don't  have  any  independent  recollection  of  anything 
on  those  returns. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  other  business  was  the  Erie  &  Buffalo  Co., 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  that  is  what  is  reflected  on  the  return,  that  is 
what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  before  this  hear  of  the  Erie  &  Buffalo  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Independently,  no,  sir;  just  from  the  information 
I  get  from  Mr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  from  the  information  you  got  from  Mr.  Accardo? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  From  Mr.  Accardo ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  policy  wheel,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Mr.  Accardo  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Haven't  you  ever  heard  from  any  other  source  it  was 
a  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  except  what  I  get  from  inference. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  inference? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right,  what  I  have  heard  from  the  press. 
That  was  subsequent  to  that  time. 

Mr,  Halley.  It  is  a  pretty  good  inference,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  may  be ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  custom  in  filing  income  taxes  for  businesses 
to  list  expenses,  detail  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Certainly.    Where  haven't  I  listed  them,  sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  this  partnership  I  see  nothing. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not  make  up  any.  I  don't  recall  that  return 
offhand. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  show  you  a  copy  of  the  information  taken  off 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  may  have  been  a  statement  submitted  to  me 
on  that.  If  I  recall,  I  think  there  was  a  statement  furnished  to  me  and 
that  showed  the  amount  they  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  ever  ask  these  fellows  for  any  itemization 
of  their  expenses,  any  proof  of  the  deductions  they  take? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  far  as  I  know  independently,  personally,  all  of 
the  deductions  they  claim  are  contributions,  which  they  make  rather 
substantial  ones,  and  they  submit  vouchers  on  that.  I  believe  that  is 
about  the  only  deductions  they  claim  outside  of  their  personal 
exemptions. 
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Mr.  Halley.  They  charge  this  income  as  net,  but  they  don't  give 
gross  and  the  various  expenses  of  operating.  For  instance,  did  you 
prej^are  Accardo's  personal  income  tax  return  for  '49  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  in  addition  to  the  income  from  Guzik  and 
Accardo  of  $142,281.54,  I  note  that  you  show  an  income  of  some 
$33,000  from  the  Owl  Club  at  7843  South  Cottage  Grove. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  some  income  reported  from  that  club; 
yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  was  the  business  of  that  club  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Halley.  Gambling,  too? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  idea  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.  All  I  have  is  the  net  amount  given  me.  I 
do  not  prepare  the  Owl  Club  return ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
All  I  know  is  the  net  amount. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Owl  Club  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  I  don't  know  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  some  loss  from  a  Trotters'  Club?  Do  you 
know  where  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  recall  a  loss  of  $347.35  from  the  Trotters' 
Club? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  claiming  these  fairly  substantial  sums  of  income, 
don't  these  people  itemize  from  where  the  money  came,  and  where  it 
goes? 

JNIr.  Bernstein.  Mr.  Halley,  these  returns  have  all  been  audited 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  office,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be  accu- 
rate in  past  periods,  and  I  am  assuming  those  returns  to  be  correct. 
Based  upon — we  have  had — a  lot  of  us  lawyers  have  had  difficulty  hav- 
ing these  men  give  incomplete  data  for  the  returns.  I  feel  that  these 
returns  are  substantially  correct.  I  think  they  report  more  income 
than  they  actually  earned. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  feel  that  they  fairly  state  the  sources  of  their 
income  in  their  income-tax  return? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Excepting  when  you  say  "miscellaneous,"  I  know 
they  report  all  their  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Miscellaneous,"  is  that  a  proper  way  to  report 
income  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is;  yes.    The  statute  recognizes  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  does  the  statute  say  you  may  report  a  huge 
sum  of  money  in  round  figures  as  "miscellaneous"  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  statute  says  you  shall  report  the  income.  It 
doesn't  say  how. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  accurate? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  accurate.  It  is  up  to  them.  They  must 
assume  the  burden. 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Accardo  return  for  1948. 
On  that,  there  is  a  sum  of  income  from  "various  sources,  $60,000."  A 
nice  round  figure. 

Did  you  prepare  this  1948  return  ? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did,  sir.  .  „      ,         .  .  ^...^  aaa  • 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  justify  throwing  a  sum  ot  ^bO,UUU  m 
round  numbers  from  "various  sources?"  . 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  the  taxpayer  tells  me  that  he  has  that  much  in- 
come, indicates  to  me  that  they  have  added  on  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  play  safe  to  cover  any  additional  sum,  then  I  feel  certain  that  is 
accurate.  They  give  you  the  information.  The  Internal  Revenue 
agent  must  run  it  down!  They  will  not  give  us  any  further  information 
than  that.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  feel  that  the  tax  law  should  be  revised  so  that 
the  burden  isn't  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  man  to  chase  down  a  man 
who  writes  "other  sources,  $60,000"  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  you  have  read  the  various  cases  m  the  tax  court 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  that  have  gone  on  on  these  various  questions 
as  to  income  from  certain  sources,  the  tax  court  has  said  if  they  have 
the  temerity  to  claim  certain  deductions,  if  they  give  us  the  income, 
where  the  income  comes  from,  we  will  permit  the  deduction.  They 
permit  the  taxpayer  to  file  it  under  the  miscellaneous  or  there  wouldn't 
be  a  place  on  the  return  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  question  now  doesn't  relate  to  the  present  law.  I 
will  not  purport  to  argue  with  you  about  the  present  law.  Do  you 
think  the  present  law  acts  fairly  as  between  the  honest  citizen  and  a 
legitimate  business  with  a  full  set  of  books,  and  the  man  whose  business 
is  such  that  he  must  report  in  an  ambiguity,  "$60,000"  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  you  didn't  have  that  provision  in  the  law,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  income  in  revenue  lost  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  the  simple  reason,  these  men,  because  of  the 
particular  provision  of  the  return,  report  income  that  they  know  com- 
mittees cannot  get  hold  of  and  divulge  that  information.  They  know 
the  State  authorities  used  to  be  able  to  get  the  income-tax  returns ;  the 
personal  property  department  would  get  the  returns.  So,  in  order  to 
provide  a  complete  revenue,  providing  the  provision  they  may  report 
miscellaneous  income  in  the  manner  in  which  they  do,  you  are  getting  a 
more  complete  return  than  you  would  in  any  other  way. 

Hr.  Halley.  They  report  the  income  because  they  don't  want  to  go 
to  jail. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And  a  lot  of  good  citizens  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  have  the  opinion  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  would  get  it,  and  they  would  go  to  jail. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  We  have  compelled  these  men  to  make  honest  and 
proper  returns. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  can  anybody  tell  whether  there  has  been  a  proper 
audit  on  this  $60,000  round  sum  figure  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well 

Mr.  Halley.  If  Accardo  tells  you  "I  have  added  a  sum  to  make  sure 
I  am  right."     How  do  you  know  he  didn't  deduct  the  round  sum  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Place  yourself  in  my  position  in  making  up  an 
income-tax  return. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  like  to. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  don't  have  to.  You  work  with  the  committee 
and  I  work  with  my  client.     My  client  submits  certain  facts  to  me. 
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He  says,  "This  is  my  entire  income."  I  ask  very  definitely  if  le  has 
^,y  oth'er  source  of  income.  If  I  have  independent  knowledge  of 
something,  I  will  inquire  about  it,  and  try  to  break  ^^'J'lJ^^l^ 
go  beyond  that,  and  no  lawyer  can  turn  around  and  ask  a  client,  1  on 
definitely  promise  and  swear  by  the  Bible  that  everything  you  gave  to 
me  is  holy  V    We  have  to  take  our  client's  word  for  it. 

We  are  lawyers,  and  we  are  not  inquisitory  bodies.  Lased  upon  the 
information  they' give  us,  we  prepare  the  return.  That  is  as  tar  as 
we  can  o-q.     Otherwise,  you  would  never  get  returns  completed. 

Suppose  that  they  walk  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  ask 
the  aid  of  a  deputy  collector  to  make  the  return.  He  doesn't  go  as  far 
as  the  lawyer.  They  take  the  facts,  figure  it,  and  go  away.  Why 
should  a  lawyer  go  beyond  that?     We  do. 

You  can  go  to  any  revenne  clerk  and  have  a  return  prepared,  and  you 
would  be  surprised  how  little  you  are  asked  or  how  little  corrobora- 
tion you  are  asked  for. 

Mi-.  Halley.  Now,  in  addition  to  Accardo,  you  prepared  the  return 
for  Jack  Guzik? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  ofi'hand,  do  you  recall  filing  a  return  in  1938 
showing  the  total  net  income  as  $7,250  ? 

;Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  recall  any  of  the  figures  on  those  returns, 

sir. 

ilr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  all  he  had  earned  in  193S  ? 

]Mr.  Bernstein.  1  am  sorry,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  honestly  think  that  is  all  he  earned  in  1938  ? 

]\Ir.  Bernstein.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  my  clients  would 
lie  to  me  or  make  a  false  return  to  the  Government,  especially  since 
they  have  been  audited  and  found  to  be  accurate.     By  the  way,  1938  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  whether  I  prepared  that  return  in  1938. 
I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Mr,  Halley.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  convicted  for  an 
income-tax  violation;  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  when  they  learned  their  lesson.  The  men 
have  paid  their  penalty  and  they  are  trying  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  going  over  the  list  of  other  people  whom  you 
represented,  joii  do  represent  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  he  has  been  out  of  the  penitentiary;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Campagna? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir;  and  since  he  has  been  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr.  Halley.  Gioe? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Phil  Katz? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ray  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ralph  Pierce? 

INIr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  ever  having  made  a  return  for  Ralph 
Pierce,  thought  I  may  have  handled  some  tax 
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Mr.  Hallet.  I  think  you  did  back  in  1940  and  1941  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  made  a  return  for  Pierce?     I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Russell,  Pierce  &  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  a  return  for  them.     I  am 
not  positive. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  it  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  think  I  did.     I  don't  recall  the  firm. 

Mr.  Halley.  Rocco  De  Grazia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Murray  Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  his  business  ?    I  see  a  1947  return  for  income 
of  $27,000  miscellaneous  and  nothing  else  on  it  except 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Humphreys'  business  is  at 
all.    I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.   Halley.  Well,  in   1946,   it  is  "Commissions    and   so  forth, 
$24,000." 

Mr.  Bernstein.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  1946.    And  in  1947  it  is  "Miscellaneous,  $27,000." 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Whatever  those  returns  reflect,  and  I    prepared 
them,  then  it  is  from  the  information  given  to  me  by  my  client. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  a  laundry  business  at  one  time ;  was  he  hot? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  and  forced  out  of  it  because  of  political 
activities. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  an  oil  business — what  do  you  mean,  "political 
activities"? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  mean  because  these  men  tried  to  go  into  legitimate 
business  and  they  are  not  permitted  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Just  because  of  the  newspapers  and  other  people 
that  keep  on  pushing  them  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  why  Accardo  and  Guzik  were  forced  back  in 
their  paying  policy  racket  ? 

T^r.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  don't  know  what  racket  they're 
in. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  filed  this  return  for  $268,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  represented  Umburgio  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Prior — I  think  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  I  pre- 
pared his  returns. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Ralph  Capone? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  do — all  I  represented  Ralph  Capone  for 
was  this  year  in  a  matter  of  a  tax  settlement. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Max  Caldwell  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  handled  some  settlement  for  him.    I  don't  prepare 
returns  for  him.    Some  years  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  done  any  work  at  any  time  for  Continental 
Wire  Service  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  even  know  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  for  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  one — we  had  some  litigation  once.    I 
don't  know  what  the  name  of  it  was,  Illinois  Sports  News  or  something 
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like  that.     I  don't  know  whicli  it  was,     I  handled  some  litigation. 
That  was  all  I  handled. 

Mr.  Hallet.  If  you  should  hear  from  your  client,  Mr.  Accardo, 
would  you  attempt  to  ascertain  for  this  committee  any  further  infor- 
mation about  the  Accardo  and  Guzik  participation  in  the  S,  &  G, 
Service  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  These  men  wouldn't  give  me  any  information,  I 
don't  ask  them  for  any  information,  I  am  not — I  haven't  got  the 
same  powers  your  committee  has  to  get  that  information, 

Mr.  Halley,  And  you  couldn't  get  it  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  undertake  it,  I  will  be  very 
definite  about  it, 

Mr,  Halley,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  G.  S.  Robinson,  I  have  one  or  two  questions,  Mr,  Bernstein. 

Mr,  Bernstein,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  this  1949  partnership  return  where  the  loss  on 
the  S.  &  G.  Service  is  indicated  as  $7,252,18 — what  happened  phys- 
ically? Did  Mr,  Accardo  just  give  you  that  figure  and  say,  "Fill  in 
the  blank  space"  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  He  gave  me  that  figure;  yes,  sir.  He  had  that 
figure  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  says,  "This  is  what  I  lost."  I  mean, 
that  may  be  the  way  it  was  given  to  me,  I  don't  recall  the  exact 
conversation, 

Mr,  Robinson.  Wliat  did  you  do,  just  take  his  figures  and  fill  the 
form  in? 

Mr,  Bernstein,  That  is  right,  I  understood  that  came  off  of  some 
partnership  return. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  did  he  have  it  just  written  down  on  a  little 
piece  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  way  he  gave  it  to  me. 
He  had  a  memorandum  and  he  gave  me  the  data  as  I  prepared  the 
return. 

Mr.  Robinson,  And  you  had  no  discussion  with  him  about  the  loss, 
whether  that — — 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir.     • 

Mr.  Robinson.  Whether  that  was  actually  the  loss?  Wouldn't  you 
be  in  a  position  of  trying  to  advise  him  or  discuss  with  him  what  the 
loss  was,  that  maybe  he  might  have  made  a  mistake  about  what  the 
amount  was? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  indicated  that  it  came  off  of  some  return 
that  was  filed,  being  his  end  of  it.  That  is  all  I  know.  I  may  have 
])repared  another  return  from  which  that  information  came  off  of. 
1  don't  recall.  There  may  have  been  another  return  which  that  was 
based  on, 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  a  partnership  return. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  am  trying  to  recall,  Mr.  Robinson — there 
may  have  been  another  return  filed  from  which  that  information  came, 
I  know  it  came  off  of  some  return.  You  see,  in  preparing  a  partner- 
ship return,  you  take  the  net  figures  and  place  them  on  your  returns. 
You  just  take  whatever  the  profit  or  loss  is.  You  indicate  it  on  the 
partnership  income,  on  your  return. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  didn't  handle  Harry  Eussell's  return 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall  that.  I  don't  recall.  I  may  have, 
but  I  doubt  it.  Of  course,  I  know  Mr.  Brantman  handles  his  work, 
but  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  handled  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  refer  Mr.  Russell  to  Mr.  Brantman? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Brantman  has  been  representing  him 
before  I  ever  knew  Mr.  Russell. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Russell  has  ever  filed  a 
return  last  year  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein,  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  know.  I  mean,  I  don't  re- 
call independently.    Possibly  he  did.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bernstein,  is  there  any  other  reason  besides  the 
professional  businessman's  reason  that  you  don't  want  to  say  anything 
about  Mr.  Accardo's  business  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  a  lawyer,  as 
well  as  I  am,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  I  have  in  mind,  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  jNIr.  Bernstein,  when  Mr.  Aceardo  came  to  you 
with  receipts  from  Erie  and  Buffalo  &  Co.  of  $278,000  plus,  that  is  an 
awful  big  amount  of  money,  there  must  have  been  some  discussion 
about  how  that  happened ;  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Bernsi-ein.  Senator,  I  don't  recall  that  right  now.  I  don't 
recall  it.  During  that  period.  Senator,  from  January  15  to  March 
15,  we  try  to  get  out  a  vast  number  of  returns.  We  work  to  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  don't  have  an  awful  lot  of  people 
coming  in  with  $278,000  of  receipts  from  one  company  or  one  opera- 
tion ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bernsitein.  Mr.  Senator,  I  have  some  corporations  that  have 
receipts  of  over  a  million  dollars'  net  income. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  this  is  just 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  recall 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  a  couple  of  fellows,  though,  getting 
$278,000  from  Erie  and  Buffalo  &  Co.  Did  you  ask  them— well, 
did  they  have  a  lot  of  papers  to  make  that  up  or  was  it  just  written 
clown  on  one  piece  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  may  have  come  from  some  other  return  which 
I  may  have  prepared,  and  T  don't  recall  right  now,  Senator. 

The  Cpiairman.  Wouldn't  you  ask  them  for  sort  of  a  monthly  break- 
down on  it  or 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  you  ask  them  what  the  expenses  of  the 
company  were  or  whether  it  was  a  corporation  or  whether  it  was  a 
partnership  or  what  the  Erie  &  Buffalo  Co.  was? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  return  filed  for  that 
company  and  that  would  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  any  doubt  in  your  mind  this  S.  &  G. 
syndicate  is  the  same  outfit  that  we  were  talking  about  down  in  Flor- 
ida, isn't  it,  Mr.  Bernstein? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  don't  know,  sir;  it  may  be.  From  the  newspa- 
pers, it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  fact  that  Russell  went  down  and  got  in 
this  thing  and  that  Aceardo  sold  him  tlie  boat  and  that  they  were  op- 
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era  ting-  together  would  certainly  lead  you  to  believe  that,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  we  all  have  a  right  of  our  own  opinions,  and 
based  upon  opinions  as  lawyers,  we  don't  like  to  venture  guesses  on 
clients. 

TJie  Chairman.  But  I  mean  it  would  be  a  strange  circumstance  if 
that  weren't  true  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  would  be ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Bernstein. 

Mr,  Bernstein.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Let's  cool  off  the  court  a  little  bit  and  have  a  5- 
minute  recess.     We  will  resume  again  in  5  minutes. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  O'Hara,  will 
you  come  forward  ? 

How  are  you,  Mr.  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Fine,  how  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  am  counsel  for  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.     Let's  get  a  chair  right  here  for  you. 

Will  you  raise  j^our  right  hand  and  be  sworn,  please?  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you. 
God? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And,  sir,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  My  name  is  George  F.  Callaghan. 

The  Chairman.  George  F.  Callaghan. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Yes,  sir,  and  thank  you. 

The  CiiAiRiNiAx.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  sir. 

All  right,  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Eobinson  will  go  ahead. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EALPH  J.  O'HARA,  TIEDTVIILE,  ILL.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  GEORGE  F.   GALLAGHAN,  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name,  please? 

]\Ir.  O'Hara.    Ralph  J.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVliere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Tiedtville,  111. 

Mv.  Robinson.  And  what  is  your  present  occupation,  Mr.  O'Hara  ?" 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  for  two  reasons : 
First,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  and  second, 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Incriminate  you 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  just  a  minute.  Let's  get  this  matter 
straightened  out. 

In  what  connection  do  you  think  it  might  incriminate  you,  what 
Federal  law  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  just  that  I  think  it  will  incriminate  me,  that  is 
all,  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  specify  whether  it  is  a  Federal  or  State- 
law,  or  wliat  it  may  incriminate  you  on. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right,  it  might  be  State  or  Federal. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Hara,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  facts,  of 
course,  and  I  think  it  should  be  stated  here  that  under  the  statute 
that  what  you  say  here,  and  I  think  all  witnesses  should  understand 
this,  that  under  the  Federal  statutes  what  you  say  here  cannot  be 
presented  in  evidence  against  you,  that  is,  in  some  other  case  nobody 
can  get  up  and  say  that,  "Mr.  Ralph  O'Hara  testified  such  and  such 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Organized  Crime." 

We  want  to  be  entirely  fair,  and  if  there  is  something  within  the 
cases  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  some  Federal  matter,  that  it  might 
incriminate  you,  why,  we  don't  want  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
you,  but  on  your  general  objection  the  chairman  will  have  to  order 
you  to  answer  the  question. 

You  can  either  answer  it  or  you  can  refuse  to  answer  it  but,  of 
course,  it  would  be  our  expectation  if  you  do  refuse  to  answer  it,  and 
other  substantial  questions,  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  take 
some  action  in  the  matter  by  way  of  contempt  of  committee. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  still  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  refuse  to  follow  the  order  of  the  chairman. 
Very  well,  proceed,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  O'Hara,  you  were  subpenaed  as  the  former 
secretary  of  the  Trans-American  Co.  to  produce  certain  books  and 
records  before  this  committee.     Do  you  have  those  books  and  records  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  the  records  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes ;  I  had  them  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  records  are  you  speaking  about  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  don't  know  now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  get  this 
into  the  record.  You  are  going  to  ask  me  about  the  Trans-American,  a 
defunct  organization.  We  dissolved  41  months  ago,  we  were  out  of 
business 

Mr,  Robinson.  Pardon.    I  did  not  get  the  last. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  say,  our  organization  is  a  defunct  organization  and 
out  of  business  41  months.    We  dissolved  about  40  or  41  months  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Trans-Ameri- 
can Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  long  were  you  secretary  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  that  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  directed  to  answer. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  On  my  constitutional  rights,  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  secretary 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  Let's  go  this  straight.  The  com- 
mittee directs  you  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  long  you  were 
secretary  of  the  Trans- American  Corp.  Do  you  refuse  to  follow  the 
direction  of  the  committee  ? 

(No  answer.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ?    Answer  up,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir.    Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  were  secretary  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  YeSj  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  And  as  secretary  you  did  have  custody  of  the  books 
and  records? 

Mr.  O'Hara,  Well,  I  am  still  going  to  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  or  did  j^ou  not  have  custody  of  the  books 
and  records  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  say,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  my  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you — did  the  company 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute. 

Do  you  refuse  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  company  of  which  you  were  secretary  have 
any  books  and  records  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  will  have  to  repeat  the  same  answer  as  the  last. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  you  to  know  you  are  directed  to 
answer  that  question  also. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  at  one  time  deliver  to  or  receive  from  Mr. 
Eugene  Bernstein  any  books  and  records  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  explained  that  to  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  day  that 
I  visited  you  and  Mr.  Kiley.  I  got  some  books  from  his  office  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  talk  a  little  louder,  if  you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  say,  I  got  some  books  from  Mr.  Bernstein's  office, 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  I  met  him  on  the  street  one  day 
and  he  said,  "Wliy  don't  you  come  up  and  get  them  books."  Well, 
I  have  been  out  of  business  all  these  years,  and  he  said,  "You  might 
as  well  come  and  get  them,"  and  I  said,  "What  the  hell  good  are  they 
to  me?"  And  he  said,  "Come  and  get  them,"  so  I  took  them  and  put 
them  in  my  car.  I  was  downtown  one  day  and  I  brought  them  home 
and  placed  them  in  my  garage. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  books  were  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  it  was  a  package  about  this  big 
[indicating] .     It  wasn't  very  big. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  books  of  the  Trans-American  News 
Service  ? 

]Mr.  O'Hara.  I  presume  they  were.  He  told  me  they  were.  I  never 
opened  them.     I  had  no  occasion  to  open  them  or  anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  all  wrapped  up  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Tliey  were  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliy  did  you  presume  they  were? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  He  told  me  they  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bernstein  told  you  thej^  were. 

Had  you  made  any  inquiry  to  him  at  any  time  about  the  books  and 
records  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  they  get  into  Bernstein's  possession  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  he  dissolved  the  books,  he  had  the  dissolution 
of  them.     I  mean  he  handled  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  turn  the  books  and  records  over  to 
Bernstein  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  When  we  went  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  For  the  purpose  of  consummating  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  company  ? 

Mr.  O'HxVRA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  the  books  of  the  Trans-American  Co., 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Haka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  took  the  books  from  Bernstein's  office? 

Mr.  0'HaRx\.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  books? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  put  them  in  the  back  of  my  car  and  took  them  out 
home.  I  have  a  very  modest  little  home  out  in  the  country,  about  four 
rooms,  and  I  put  them  in  the  garage  where  we  put  practically  every- 
thing that  we  bi'ing  home  out  there,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  until  I 
was  subpenaed  to  bring  the  books  in.  When  I  went  to  look  for  them, 
they  weren't  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  search  your  house  for  the  books  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  house;  I  have  searched  all  over.  I  know  they 
couldn't  be  there  because  we — I  remember  putting  them  in  the  garage. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  time  you  got  the  subpena,  was  that  the  first 
time  you  ever  had  occasion  to  look  for  the  books? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  long  did  you  keep  them  around  the 
garage  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  stolen  or  what. 
After — just  the  other  day  I  looked  for — there  was  another  suitcase 
missing  out  of  my  garage.  I  had  an  old  large  suitcase  that  was  there, 
and  there  was  a  couple  electric  blankets  in  there.  Since  the  weather 
turned  my  wife  and  I  wanted  to  have  the  blankets,  and  they  were  gone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  kind  of  books  did  the  company  keep  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Regular  books  of  any  organization.  We  didn't  have 
many.    We  w^ere  only  in  business  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  keep  the  books  yourself  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  your  responsibility? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir.  We  have  an  auditor  come  in  once  a  week. 
The  girl  in  the  office  handled  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  hired  the  auditor? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Gee,  I  don't  know,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  inquire  of  Mr.  Bernstein  to  get  an  auditor 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  He  might  have  got  this  Samelson,  I  think  his  name 
was  Mort  Samelson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  might  have  got  this  Samelson — who  set  up  the 
books  for  you  originally  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  What  do  you  mean  ?    I  don't  get  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  your  company  first  started  up,  who  did  you 
call  in  to  get  the  books  set  up,  the  proper  books  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  there  was — I  can't  tliink  of  the  lawyer's  name. 
I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  lawyer's  name.    I  think  it  was  O'Keefe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Jimmy. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Did  you  hire  him? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 
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]\Ir.  RoBixsoN.  Who  hired  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  think  it  was  Burns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  Burns? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Andj^ ;  Andrew  Burns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  his  position  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  He  was  president. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  president  the  full  time  that  the  company  was 
in  existence? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  preceded  him  as  president  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  His  dad. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  '\^^iat  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Pat. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  other  officers  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  There  was  his  sister,  Florence. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  "\^1iat  official  position  did  she  have  ? 

]Mr.  O'Hara.  Vice  president. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  also  treasurer  of  the  company  as  well 
as  being  secretary  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  answered  that,  didn't  I  ?     Or  did  I  ?     Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  destroying  the  books 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  explanation  of  how  they  disap- 
j^eared  fi^om  the  garage  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Who  incorporated  the  Trans-American  Publishing 
Co.? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  What  do  you  mean,  who  incorporated  it?  The 
lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  set  it  up?  Were  you.  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  ? 

^Ir.  O'H-VRA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  discussed  it  with  you  at  first  before  you  were 
incorporated  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  directed  to  answer.  You  refuse  to  fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Patrick  Burns  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  10  years,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  wlien  you  first  met  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  occasion  of  your  first  meeting  with  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  company  first  set  up  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  can't  remember  that.  Like  I  say,  41  months  ago, 
Mr.  Robinson,  is  a  long  time  to  remember  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  only  37  months.  It  was  knocked  out  in  November 
of  1947 ;  37  months.     You  ought  to  remember  it. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  You  mean  July. 

Mr.  Halley.  November.    We  have  the  record. 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  If  you  have  the  records,  you  know  then. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  the  month  or  year  you  were 
incorporated  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  think  it  was  June  of  1946. 

Mr.  Robinson.  June  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  purchase  stock  in  the  corporation? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  it  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Patrick  Burns  purchase  any  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  you  will  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  think  I 
had  better  refuse  to  answer  that,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Andy  Burns,  was  he  a  stockholder  in  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  also. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Hara,  you  are  directed  to  answer  those  two 
questions,  if  you  know. 

If  you  don't  know,  you  can  simply  say  so.  But  if  you  do  know,  you 
are  directed  to  answer.    Do  you  still  refuse  to  answer  the  questions? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  about  the  stock.  I 
just  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  who  the  stockholders  were,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  One  was  Burns,  and  myself,  and  Burns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Andy  Burns  and  Patrick  Burns  and  yourself? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No;  not  Pat. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pat  didn't  have  any  stock? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Florence,  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Pat  had  no  stock  in  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  did  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  he  might  have  at  the  beginning.  There  was 
some  little  trouble  and  I  have  kind  of  forgotten  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  the  nature  of  the  business  that  Trans- 
American  Publishing  Co.  was  engaged  in? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  it  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer. 

Do  you  still  refuse? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  you  doing  prior  to  your  job  with  Trans- 
American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  think  that  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry;  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be,  Mr.  O'Hara.  I  think  it  would  be.  So^ 
we  will  ask  you  to  answer  what  you  did  before  you  went  with  Trans- 
American. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  just  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  ordered  to  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Callaghax.  I  want  the  record  to  show  the  refusal  is  predicated 
upon  the  ground  that  it  not  only  tends  to  incriminate  him,  but  also  that 
the  answer  is  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

The  Chairmax.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Do  you  know  Tom  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  did,  sure. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  long  have  you  knoM^n  him?  How  long  did 
you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  He  is  deceased. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  knew  him  25  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  were  associated  in  the  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  was  organizer  of  the  Moving  Picture  Operators 
Union,  and  he  was  the  business  agent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  his  assistant  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir;  I  was  an  organizer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  was  the  business  agent  ^ 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  assist  you  in  any  way  in  getting  your  position 
with  the  Trans- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  He  got  assassinated  in  1933. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And 

Mr.  O'Hara.  1934 ;  I  don't  know  which. 

?i^'-  5?-?.^^^®°^'  ^^'}^^^  ^'^s  yo"^  salary  with  the  Trans- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  think  it  was  $125  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  were  your  duties  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  was  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  did  you  do  for  your  pay « 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  worked  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  was  the  office « 

Mr.  O'Hara.  330  North  Wells. 

Mr.  Robinson    How  many  people  did  you  have  employed  there? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  In  the  office? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  One  girl. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  one  girl  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  her  job  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  She  answered  the  telephone,  took  care  of  the  books. 

Mr.  Robinson    How  big  a  room  did  vou  have  for  your  office? 

Mr.  O  Hara.  Oh,  a  very  small  office.     It  was  two  offices 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  a  phone  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just"^one  telephone  in  it? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  We  had  two  phones. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  else  occupied  the  office  besides  this  girl  and 
yourself  ?  ^ 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Burns,  Andrew. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  there  most  of  the  time? 
Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  was  Pat  most  of  the  time  ? 
Mr.  O'Hara.  He  was  on  the  road.     He  was  a  road  man. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  a  road  man? 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  You  will  have  to  ask  liim  that. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Well,  you  were  secretary  of  the  company  'i 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  "right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  know  what  the  road  man  did  in  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  duties  to  perform  that  he  had 
to  perform. 

Mr.  RoRiNSON.  Name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  him  that. 
I  couldn't  answer  it. 

Mr.  EoBiNsON.  You  had  two  other  people  besides  yourself  who  were 
•officers  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  had  one  girl  in  the  office? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  other  road  men  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  did  you  employ  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  couldn't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  200  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  five? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Five? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  We  had  more  than  five,  but  I  can't  remember  how 
many  we  had. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  sign  the  pay  checks  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  how  many  pay  checks  you  signed 
every  week  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  was  it  50  ?  Was  it  10  ?  You  must  have  some 
recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  just  can't  remember.  We  probably  had  a  couple  of 
dozen  employees. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  right,  a  couple  of  dozen.  That  would  be 
about  24  or  25  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  In  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  They  worked  at  the  tracks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  did  they  do  at  the  tracks  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  that  it  may 
incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  road  men  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  still  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Counsel,  may  we  have  this  understanding?  If 
Mr.  Robinson  or  anyone  asks  a  question  which  Mr.  O'Hara  refuses 
to  answer,  if  I  think  it  is  an  improper  question,  I  will  ask  that  it  be 
withdrawn,  but,  if  otherwise,  can  we  have  an  understanding  that 
where  he  refuses  to  answer,  the  record  will  show  that  the  chairman 
directed  him  to  answer,  and  that  he  still  refused  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  think  that  may  be  a  time  saver. 
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The  Chairman.  To  save  going  through  the  ceremony  every  time. 
Do  you  understand  that.  Mr.  O'Hara? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  if,  unless  the  chairman  asks  the  question  be 
witlidrawn,  or  tells  you  that  you  don't  have  to  answer,  you  will  con- 
sider that  I  have  directed  you  to  answer  that  question,  and  that  you 
still  refuse  to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  So  that  I  may  not  be  repeatedly  interjecting,  may 
it  be  understood  to  every  question  he  is  asked  he  refuses  to  answer  on 
two  grounds :  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him  and  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  is  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  ? 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  we  will  have  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  stated  Pat  Burns  was  a  road  man.  Just  what 
did  a  road  man  do  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson,  What  was  Pat  Burns'  salary? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  $500  a  week  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  said  that  I  didn't  remember, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  that  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  an  answer,  and  I  told  you  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  Florence  Burns'  salary. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  remember  her  salary  either. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  don't  remember  Andy  Burns'  salary  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  the  salaries  of  any  of  the 
employees  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No  ;  I  do  not.  That  is  a  long  while  ago,  as  I  stated 
before. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  don't  know  what  a  road  man  did  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  a  road  man  called  on  your  customers. 
Is  that  what  he  went  out  on  the  road  to  do  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  customers  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  may  I  make  my  position  clear  so 
far  as  the  objection  that  the  questions  are  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry? 
As  I  understand  this  resolution,  the  committee  was  created  and  func- 
tions to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce are  being  used  by  organized  crime,  I  understand  that  deals 
with  the  present.  And,  it  deals,  too,  with  the  hope  of  enacting  some 
legislation,  if  that  condition  is  found  to  exist. 

Now,  this  corporation  has  been  defunct  since  1947  and  therefore 
questions  that  deal  with  its  existence,  and  its  operation,  I  believe,  are 
not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Halley,  May  I  be  heard  on  that,  Mr,  Chairman? 

The  Chairman,  Go  ahead, 

Mr,  Hallet,  In  the  first  place,  the  operation  of  the  Trans- Anierican 
Corp,  in  1947  is  not  ancient  history  and  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
such  testimony  as  the  evidence  that  was  placed  before  this  committee 
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just  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  participation  of  Accardo  and  Guzik 
in  the  S.  &  G.  Service,  of  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  of  Miami,  which 
was  effected,  according  to  this  committee's  proof,  as  a  result  of  a 
muscling  job  of  other  wire  services  in  Miami. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  man's  activity  at 
that  time,  or  at  the  present,  are  criminal,  his  own  statement  in  his 
answer  that  it  would  tend  to  incriminate  him  certainly  is  some  evi- 
dence persuasive  to  me  that  the  committee  is  on  the  right  track. 

I  think  he  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer  these  questions,  because 
criminally  or  not  as  his  activities  may  be,  there  is  no  Federal  im- 
munity to  this  witness  before  a  Senate  committee  that  will  help  him 
refuse  to  answer,  or  privilege  him  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question  on 
which  the  only  possible  incrimination  may  be  under  the  State  law. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  the  amazing 
situation  here  of  Continental  Press  and  its  representatives  in  here 
today,  and  before  this  committee  for  some  time,  trying  to  persuade 
this  committee  that  its  operations  are  legal,  legitimate,  and  proper, 
and  putting  up  a  beautiful  facade  of  legality  and  propriety,  and 
representatives  of  Trans-American  Press  coming  in  here  at  the  same 
time  and  saying  that  they  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  may  not 
answer  questions  because  any  answer  would  tend  to  incriminate  them. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a 
speech.     I  only  came  here  to  make  an  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know.  Your  objection  is  understood,  and 
is  noted,  but,  manifestly,  in  order  to  get  the  picture  of  the  way  crime 
or  organized  crime  might  use  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce, 
this  inquiry  is  quite  pertinent,  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  what  we 
are  trying  to  find  out.  So  your  objection  is  noted  and  we  will  continue 
with  the  examination. 

Mr.  RoBiNsoN".  Wliile  you  were  secretary  of  the  company  were  any 
loans  made  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  May  it  be  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
repeating  it,  the  answer,  "I  refuse  to  answer,"  may  include  both  of 
the  things  I  have  heretofore  announced  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  and  also  that  I  have  now  directed 
him  to  answer  and  he  refused  to  follow  my  direction. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Trans-American,  while  you  were  secretary,  fur- 
nish what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  wire  service  to  a  company  by  the 
name  of  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  customers  did  the  Trans-American  Co. 
have? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  answered  that  before.    I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Phil  Katz? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  also. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Ray  Jones  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  repeat  the  same  answer. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  in  business  with  any 
of  the  three  or  either  one  of  the  three  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  Guzik? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  repeat  tlie  answer,  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  borrow  money  from  Jack  Guzik  to 
help  finance  the  Trans-American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  repeat  the  same  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  refuse  to  answer,  is  that  cor- 
rect, Mr.  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  you  are  directed  to  answer  these 
questions? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  secretary  of  the  company  did  you  ever  borrow 
for  the  company  money  from  any  of  the  customers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  receive  advances  for  service,  for  any 
service  sold  by  Trans- American  from  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you  this  or  not,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  but  who  first  got  you  interested  in  the  Trans- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Burns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Patrick  Burns  ? 

Wliat  discussion  did  you  have  with  him  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  I  can't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  where  the  discussion  took  place? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  customer  by  the  name  of  Harmony  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Buster  Wortman  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Trans- American  have  any  financial  difficulties 
while  it  was  operating  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  resign  from  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  We  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  not  resign  before  the  company  was  dis- 
solved ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  go  to  work  after  that? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Bugsy  Siegel? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  John  Scanlan  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  in  business  wnth  John 
Scanlan  ? 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Dan  Serritella  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  James  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  threatened  with  violence  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  anybody  tried  to  intimidate  you  in  reference  to 
your  testimony  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Absohitely  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  just  trying  to  help  these  crooks  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  know  how 

Mr.  Callaghan.  If  the  chairman  please,  I  object  to  the  witness 
receiving  a  scolding.  If  we  are  going  to  ask  questions,  I  submit  that 
questions  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  trying  to  protect  somebody  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  don't  you  tell  this  committee  who  loaned  money 
to  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  the  witness  doesn't  have  to  answer  that 
question  as  to  why.    He  has  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  committee  is  entitled  to  know  his  mental  process. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  answered  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  didn't  hear  your  answer.  Would  you  mind  repeating 
it? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  I  refused  to  testify. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  say  why  are  you  not  willing  to  tell  this  committee 
who  loaned  money  to  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  The  witness,  if  the  chairman  please 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  make  an  objection. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  The  w^itness  has  said  he  refused  to  answer  on  the 
ground  it  might  tend  to  incriminate  him,  and  that  it  is  not  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry,  and  that  is  his  answer  to  the  question,  Mr.  Halley. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  now  is  "Why?" 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Why?  That  he  refused  to  answer,  that  is  his 
reason. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  not  want  to  tell  us  who  loaned  money 
to  Trans-American? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  that  it  might  tend 
to  incriminate  him. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  have  made  your  objection.  Now, 
let's  ask  the  witness.  Will  you  answer  the  question  as  to  why  you 
don't  want  to  tell  the  committee  who  loaned  money  to  Trans- 
American?  If  you  will  say,  tell  us;  if  you  refuse  to  answer,  just  tell 
us  you  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  object. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Why  bring  up 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  object. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Wliat  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  inquiry  ? 
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The  CHAIR3IAN.  All  right.  You  haven't  cooperated  with  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  O'Hara,  you  haven't  given  us  obvious  information,  even 
about  who  you  know,  and  so  w-e  want  to  try  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
man  you  are.  It  is  a  very  pertinent  inquiry,  so  the  objection  will  be 
overruled. 

The  question  is,  have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  imagine  you  people  know  all  these  questions 
you  ask  me,  the  answers  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  we  are  asking  you,  have  you  ever  been 
arrested? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  wdiat  were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  was  arrested  for — I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

]Mr.  Callaghan.  If  the  chairman  please,  I  submit  that  that  is  simply 
an  improper  question.  This  witness  has  said  he  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  and  that  is  all  of  the  questions  he  is  permitted. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  we  have  the  question  of  what  he  has  been 
arrested  for,  and  we  will  go  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  If  this  were  a  court  the  objection  would  be  sus- 
tained to  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  that  is  true,  but  this  isn't  a  court  and  your 
witness  hasn't,  with  all  due  regard,  shown  very  much  of  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  so  we  will  go  into  any  of  these  matters  that  we  think  are 
relevant. 

The  question  is,  what  were  you  arrested  for  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  had  a  legitimate  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  last  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  What  do  you  mean,  in  business  for  myself,  or  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  a  job.  I  will  make  the  question,  have  you  ever 
had  a  legitimate  occupation? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  with  labor  organizations,  a  good  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  organization  and  during  what  years  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  musicians'  union  and  the  moving  picture  opera- 
tors' union.     I  don't  remember  what  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  10  years  ago,  15  years  ago  ?  How  long 
is  it? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  10  years  back,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  in  the  last  10  years  with  any 
labor  organinzations  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir ;  no  connection. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  names  of  the  unions  that  you  worked 
with? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Musicians'  union  and  the  moving  picture  operators' 
union. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  legitimate  occupation  witliin  the 
last  10  years? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oh,  I  worked  for  Mr.  Bidwell. 
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Mr.  HalIiEY.  What  business  was  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Bentley-Murray  Printing  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  the  company  print,  what  type  of  material  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Printing  all  sorts  of  print. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  Did  they  print  any  scratch  sheets? 

]Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Not  Bentley-Murray. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  have  an  affiliate  or  subsidiaries  that  printed 
scratch  sheets? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  legitimate  occupations  have  you  had  in  the 
last  10  years? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  what  grounds,  sir  ?  I  am  asking  you  about  your 
legitimate  occupations. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  The  chairman  asked  that  we  have  an  understand- 
ing that  when  there  is  an  objection  like  the  witness  made,  the  objec- 
tion would  be  truthful.     First,  that  it  might  tend  to  incriminate 

The  Chairman.  We  understand. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  am  simply  advising  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  obviously  not  pertinent  when  I  am  asking  about 
a  legitimate  occupation.     It  is  certainly  not  pertinent  to  say  that  it      ■ 
would  tend  to  incriminate  him  to  admit  he  had  a  legitimate  occupation.       ■ 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Nor  is  it  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  or  the  resolution 
creating  this  committee. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  can't  be  told  until  we  get  the  answer.  Certainly 
legitimate  occupations  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry,  and  you  well 
know  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  legitimate  occupations  have  you  had  in  the 
last  10  years  in  addition  to  working  for  Bidwell  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  understand  the  chairman  directs  you  to  answer? 
That  is  our  understanding. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  1895. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Illinois? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Chicago? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  lived  there  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Wife. 

Mr.  Halley.  Children? 

jNIr.  O'Hara.  No  ;  two  Great  Dane  dogs. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  a  house  out  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  have  a  little  four-room  house;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  had  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  About  9  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  own  it? 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes,  sir,  my  ^Yife — it  is  in  my  wife's  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  your  home  'i 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Halley.  A  four-room  house? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  modest  liouse  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Very  modest,  that  is  riglit. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  other  homes  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  worked  for  a  living  all  vour  life,  have  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  automobile? 

]Mr.  O'Hara.  I  don't  own  none.    My  wife  has. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  A  1949  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  you  wife? 

.Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  keep  your  cash  at  home  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  We  don't  have  much  cash. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  have  have  much  cash  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  "VVliat  is  your  net  worth  ?  What  would  you  say  your 
assets  are?  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out,  are  you  a  man  of  any  sub- 
substantial  wealth? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  I  am  not,  I  will  tell  you  that.  You  people  have 
got  a  wrong  impression  of  me,  that  I  am  a  very  wealthy  man.  I  am 
just  a  little,  small  duck. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  alwavs  been  a  little,  small  duck? 

IVIr.  O'Hara.  Tliat  is  right.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  just  what  we  thought  you  would  say. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  am  living  very  modestly  and  I  asked  Mr.  Robinson 
to  send  one  of  his  men  out  to  my  place  to  show  him  what  I  have  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  living  modestly.  I  am  just 
trying  to  find  out  now  who  set  you  up  in  this  Trans-American  Corp. 
to  be  the  front  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Front  man? 

iSIr.  Halley.  That  is  what  you  were,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  If  that  is  what  you  call  secretary  and  treasurer. 

]Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  get  the  idea  of  going  into  the  Trans- 
American  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  won't  want  to  talk  about  Trans- American  at  all  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  further  questions. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Did  you  buy  some  stock  in  Trans-American  ]\Ir. 
O'Hara?     Did  you  own  any  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  put  up  any  money  for  your  interest? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  anybody  put  up  any  money  for  you  ? 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  getting  anywhere.  All 
right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  with  the  White 
Way  Sign  Co.? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Flannery. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  who? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Tom  Flannery. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  that  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  they  maintain  signs,  and  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  them  as  a  union 
representative? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  As  a  union  representative? 

INIr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No.  I  was  and  still  am  very  friendly  with  Mr. 
Flannery.  When  he  first  started  out  I  helped  him  get  some  work 
through  my  association  with  the  union,  and  he  was  dealing  mostly 
in  theater  sign  work,  and  I  helped  him  get  some  work.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  help  him  get  the  work  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  It  was  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  when  he  was  dealing 
with  other  firms  for  their  contracts,  and  if  it  was  pretty  close,  why, 
through  our  association  he  would  be  favored  sometimes  with  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  representing  the  union  at  the  time? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  are  there  any  competitors  of  the  White  Way 
Sign  Co.  at  the  present  time  doing  business  here  ? 

Mv.  O'Hara.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No.  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Flannery  in,  oh,  a  year. 

ISIr.  Robinson.  How  many  years  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  A  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  year? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes — yes,  I  did,  I  seen  him  at  his  son's  wedding  this 
summer  sometime. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  time  you  were  helping  him  there  was  a  cor- 
siderable  amount  of  competition  in  the  business,  then? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

IVIr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No  :  not  too  much. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVell,  who  were  his  competitors? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  can't  remember  the  names. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Wagner? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  could  be  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  one  ? 

]\Ir.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  any  longer  in  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  And  how  would  you  help  him  in  his  competition  wi(  h 
these  other  people  doing  the  same  business? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  I  can't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  the  help  you  did  give  to  him  was  because  of  your 
connections  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  just  friendship,  one  hand  washes  the  other,  or  in 
those  days  it  did.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Paul  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Who? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Paul  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Paul  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Paul  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Louis  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  same  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Charles  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Gioe? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  refuse  to  answer  that.     I  don't 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  don't  think  we  will  get  any  place 
here. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  you  will  remain  under  subpena,  subject  to  further  call 
by  the  committee.  We  feel  we  can  notify  you,  Mr.  Callaghan,  when 
we  want  him  back  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this  man  lives  in  a  very  difficult  place 
to  get  communication  to.  I  would  like  to  have  at  least  24  hours' 
notice. 

]\Ir.  O'Hara.  I  don't  even  have  a  phone  out  there. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  He  is  way  out  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  won't  want  you  again  in  this  hearing,  unless 
something  else  develops. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  have  a  phone? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  phone  at  all  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  advise  you  that  the  sub- 
committee will  recommend  to  the  whole  committee  that  we  have  no 
alternative  other  than  to  ask  that  conteiript  citations  may  be  made 
against  you. 

I  am  sorry  that  is  true,  but  that  is  the  situation.    Thank  you,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  wish  you  all  a  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Serritella.     A^Tiere  is  Mr.  Serritella  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  He  is  on  the  telephone.    He  will  be  right  in. 

The  Chairman.  Come  down  here.  Senator. 

IVIr.  Serritella.  Howdy. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  a  seat.     Glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes,  sir.     You  want  me  to  sit  right  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  I  have  got  no  lawyer.  I  can't  afford  it.  I  am 
broke. 
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The  Chairman.  Stand  up.  You  will  be  sworn.  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  do. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OP  DANIEL  A.  SERRITELLA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  CHAiR3HAisr.  Now  we  have  had  Senator  Serritella  before  us  in 
the  executive  session,  so  let's  get  the  hot  points, 

Mr.  Halley.  All  right. 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  Say,  before  you  start  I  asked  for  my  testimony 
of  last  time  and  I  got  a  letter.  I  wrote  to  the  committee  and  never 
got  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Serritella,  you  should  have  written  the 
committee.     You  wrote  the  court  reporter. 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  I  wrote  the  committee.  I  did  exactly  what  Mr. 
Robinson  told  me  to  do,  Mr.  Kiley,  and  I  talked  to  the  girl.  That 
don't  make  any  difference.     I  just  want  you  to  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  entitled  to  it,  Mr.  Serritella. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  sorry,  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Combs 
&  Alderson. 

INIr.  Serritella.  Yes.  I  got  the  correction  where  to  write  it,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  committee,  and  I  haven't  had  no  reply. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  didn't  come  to  my  attention,  but  you  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  all  right,  I  am  not  worried  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Senator,  what  is  your  business  today? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  work  for  the  Illinois — what  do  you  call  that, 
now  ?    There  are  so  many  companies 

Mr.  Halley.  Sport  News? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Sport  News,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  thev  publish  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet? 

]Mr.  Serritella.  The  Blue  and  the  Green.  The  Green  Scratch  Sheet 
and  the  Blue. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  is  your  job  for  them? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Circulation. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  in  that  business  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Halley.  Senator,  back  in  1927  you  were  the  city  sealer  under 
Mayor  Thompson,  were  you? 

ISIr.  Serritklla.  Under  Bill  Thompson,  that's  right.  I  was  a  good 
Republican.    I  am  still  a  Republican. 

Sir.  Halley.  And  as  such  you  served  for  3  years  and  then  you  were 
elected  senator  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  I  served  the  whole  4  years  with  Thompson. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right,  the  last 

Mr.  Serritella.  Cermak  tried  to  get  me  to  go  along  with  him  and 
I  said  to  him,  "I  owe  Thompson  an  obligation  the  same  as  I  owe  my 
room  rent  to  my  landlord."     I  told  him  Cermak  I  can't  be  with  him. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  But  now 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  stuck  with  Thompson. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  1930  3-011  went  into  the  senate;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right,     I  beat  Adolph  Marks  in  1930. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  you  served  out  your  term  as  city  sealer  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Xo  ;  you  got  that  wrong.  I  was  first  elected  com- 
mitteeman, I  think,  in  '27  or  '28  because  the  act — they  extended  it  for 
2  years.  I  beat  Marks  for  committeeman  first,  and  then  1  beat  him  for 
senator  in  1930.  and  while  I  was  city  sealer  and  was  in  the  State  sen- 
ate I  had  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  counsel,  Sam  Ettelson,  and  he 
said  to  me  to  dock  mj'self  off  the  city  payroll. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  served  in  the  legislature  you  docked  your- 
self  

Mr.  Serritella.  I  didn't  get  paid. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never — I  didn't  get  the  money  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  in  the  senate  for  12  years  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  For  12  years,  three  teims. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  during  this  period  you  also  were  committeeman 
in  the  first  district ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  That's  right.  I  was  a  delegate  in 
1936,  when  Landon  and  Knox  were  nominated. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  still  active  politically  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes.  I  am  a  candidate  for  alderman  of  the  first 
ward.  I  hope  you  people  publish  that.  Nonpartisan.  [Laughter.] 
Listen,  the  last  time  they  said  that  somebody  didn't  want  me  to  run 
for  office.  I  want  to  be  a  candidate.  I  am  going  to  see  who  is  going 
to  stop  me.    I  am  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  in  politics  all  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  All  my  life.    It  is  in  my  blood. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  at  the  same  time,  you  also  were  in  the  news- 
distribution  business,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  I  was  a  newsboy  before  I  was  city 
sealer.    I  was  a  newsboy  when  I  was  7  years  old. 

JSlr.  Halley,  You  started  out  and  worked  your  way  up  in  the  news- 
boy business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  I  was  president  of  the  newsboys, 
and  drivers. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  you  got  into  this  business  of  circulating 
scratch  sheets ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  got  in  the  scratch  sheet  thing — I  told  you  the  last 
time — with  the  Flannagans. 

Mr.  Halley.  First  with  the  Flannagans  and  then  in  '27 — — 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  wait  a  minute.    Let's  get  this  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Edelman  boys? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  Edelman  boys  came  to  Chicago  and  the  Flan- 
nagan  boys  chased  them  out,  broke  their  heads  and  sent  them  back 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  muscled  in  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  muscled  in  on  them ;  yes, 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  very  first  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  took  it  away  from  the  Edelmans. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  for  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  Edelmans  came  to  me  and  they  said  to  me, 
''We  want  you  to  handle  your  circulation  of  it."  I  said,  "No."    I  think 
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Davey  Miller  sent  them  over  to  me.  I  said  to  them,  "I  will  recommend 
a  fellow,"  so  I  recommended  a  fellow  that  worked  with  the  Chicago 
Journal  by  the  name  of  Bob  Holbrook,  and  Bob  Holbrook  handled  it, 
see,  so  Holbrook  went  in  there  and  showed  the  Edelmans,  so  the  Flan- 
nagans  started  muscling-  around  with  Holbrook,  and  Holbrook  said  to 
me,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  said,  "It  is  up  to  yon."  So  he 
quit.  So  the  Flannagans  came  to  me  and  they  started  a  lot  of  that 
stuff  there,  so  I  said,  "Listen,"  I  said  "I  am  not  going  to  mix  up  with 
you,"  and  Annenberg  at  that  time 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  some  good  advice  from  M.  L.  Annenberg  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  got  some  good  advice  from  M.  L.  Annenberg  and 
Max  Annenberg  of  the  Tribune.    Max  said  to  me,  "Step  away  from  it." 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  got  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  got  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  Flannagans  have  been  publishing  that  Hed 
Scratch  Sheet  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  they  stole  the  Red  Scratch  Sheet  away  from 
the  Edelmans  and  I  had  a  case  with  them  before  Phil  Sullivan  and 
was  referred  to  Judge  MacDonald,  Charles  F.  MacDonald.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  after  you  were  elected  Senator,  you  went 
into  the  insurance  business;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  I  went  in  the  insurance  business  with 
Sammy  Balis  and  the  late  Alderman  William  V.  Pucelli,  my  first 
cousin. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  I  think  you  said  you  also  went  into  the  slot- 
machine  business,  but  it  didn't  pay  very  well ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  In  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  Slot  machine. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  was  in  the  slot  machine — I  was  in  no 
rackets.  The  only  thing  I  had  was  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet  in  '34 
or  '35.    The  first  Green  Scratch  Sheet  that  hit  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  And 

Mr.  Serritella.  And  the  Flannagans  sued  me  for  infringement. 
They  said  that  they  had  a  copyright  on  scratch  sheets,  and  I  proved 
that  they  did  not  have  any  copyright  on  scratch  sheets. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  got  that  Green  Scratch  Sheet  out  ?  For  the 
National  Daily  Sports  News? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right ;  and  then  I  sold  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1934? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  it  was — I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  1934  or  1935. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Something  like  that.    I  am  not  sure  on  the  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  some  problems  with  the  Flannagans ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  Flannagans — they  turned — they  went  over  and 
said  that  the  name  "Scratch  Sheet" — that  they  had  a  copyright  on 
them,  and  Joe  Savage  was  their  lawyer,  and  Joe  Rosenberg  was  my 
lawyer,  Rosenberg  and  Stein,  and  he.  said  that  I  was  infringing,  I 
was  infringing  his — that  they  had  a  copyright.  A  copyright  on  color. 
They  said  they  had  a  copyright  on  scratch  sheets,  and  we  proved  to 
them  that  they  did  not  have  copyright  on  scratch  sheets,  and  I  won 
the  case.    It  is  a  matter  of  record. 
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Mr.  Halley.  For  other  reasons  you  went  out  of  business  again  ? 

Mr.  Seiiritella.  The  reason  was  this.  I  believe  the  war  came  on 
at  that  time,  and  they  took  away  the  telephones,  and  I  think  Byrnes 
I  think  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  back  on  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet.  That  is  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley,  I  am  talking  about  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  3'ou  are  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  was  from  1943  to  1946, 
and 

]Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  later ;  that  comes  later. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  when  the  shut-off  of  news  by  Byrnes  came  in 
1945? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  I  think  we — I  may  be  wrong.  You  may  be 
wrong.    We  will  check  the  dates. 

Mr.  Hallet.  In  any  event,  you  did  get  out  of  the  Green  Scratch 
Sheet  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  sold  it  out.  I  sold  it  to — I  sold  it  and  went  back 
in  business  with  Circella.  I  think  that  was  '42  or  '43,  You  are  right 
on  that.    Sylvester  Farrell  was  my  partner, 

Mr.  Halley,  Sylvester  Farrell  ? 

Mr,  Serritella.  He  bought  out  Circella. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  at  that  time  you  testified  you  borrowed  some 
money  to  go  into  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Certainly  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  borrowed  it  from  Jack  Guzik ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Certainly.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  courts 
have  it,  the  Federal  court  has  it,  and  I  paid  a  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  paid  a  tax  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Absolutely, 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  wasn't  a  stated  loan  because  you  were  to  share  your 
profits  with  him  50-50  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  think  you  so  testified.  I  am  sorry  that  you  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  study  your  record. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Jack  Guzik  has  been  in  the  first  ward.  He  is  the 
fellow  that  helped  me  politically.  I  have  known  Jack  Guzik  all  of 
my  life.     I  think  he  is  a  wonderful  fellow  so  far  as  I  faiow. 

Mr,  Hallet,  You  agreed  to  split  the  profit  from  the  Green  Sheet 
with  him  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  it  is ;  the  attorneys  have  the  papers,  and 
I  filed  it. 

Mr,  Hallet,  Well,  what  is  the  fact? 

Mr,  Serritella,  I  think  the  facts,  the  papers  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  will  show  that,  will  show  the  facts, 

Mr,  Hallet.  You  had  a  partnership,  Serritella  and  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  had  an  agreement.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have 
no  lawyer.    I  am  the  only  fellow  that  came  in  here  without  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Haij:^t.  We  are  not  having  any  dispute  that  I  know  of.  This 
is  all  testimony  that  you  have  given  for  the  most  part, 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman,  You  don't  need  one;  you  are  doing  all  right. 
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Mr.  Serritella.  Huh?  I  am  doing  all  right?  I  thought  that  I 
needed  a  lawyer. 

Hr.  Halley.  You  are  doing  fine.     In  any  event 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  lot  of  lawyers  here.  If  you  need  one, 
we  will  send  one  over. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Kiley  is  a  good  lawyer ;  Robinson  is  a  good  lawyer, 
too.     He  is  a  square  fellow,  and  so  is  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Thanks.     Let's  try  to  get  this  done.     It  is  getting  late. 

In  any  event,  you  borrowed  money  from  Guzik,  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  it  is.     I  can't  remember  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Listen. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Is  it  all  right  for  me  to  keep  my  feet  on  the  chair. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  will  get  a  heart  attack. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  the  questions  and  answers. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Maybe  I  am  going  too  fast.  Do  you  want  me  to 
slow  down? 

Mr.  Hx\LLET.  You  wait  until  I  finish  the  question  and  I  will  wait 
until  you  finish  the  answer. 

In  1945,  3^ou  did  file  a  return  for  Serritella  and  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  so.  I  got  some  money  back.  My  lawyer 
has  the  record. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  showed  your  share  of  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  I  have  something  in  my  pocket  here. 

Mr,  Halley.  Let's  have  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  I  have.     If  I  have  got  it,  you  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

You  showed,  I  think.  $8,700  that  you 

INIr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  have  is  the  receipt  I  paid ;  Amal- 
gamated Bank. 

Mr.  Halley.  Amalgamated  Bank,  $9,000. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Do  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  tax  that  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  can  keep  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  clon't  want  this. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  can  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  return  for  your  getting  that  loan 
from  Guzik  you  were  to  share  the  profits  ?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  what  the  agreement  was.  I  guar- 
antee— listen — if  I  can  borrow  money  from  him,  he  is  a  pretty  good 
man.  I  don't  need  a  note.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  for  many  years, 
and  he  gave  me  money  without  no  note,  without  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  read  you  what  you  said  last  time. 

Mr.  Serritella.  If  I  am  broke  now,  I  can  get  money  from  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  read  what  you  said  last  time. 

He  borrowed  me  the  money,  and  I  said  that  he,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  pay 
him  some  interest.  He  said  no.  I  said,  "All  right,  whatever  we  make,  we  will 
make  some  money  together." 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  rh^ht,  if  it  is  there ;  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  right.    Growing  out  of  that  business  that  you  were 

in,  Sylvester  Farrell — the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  There  was  a  lawsuit ;  is  that  right  ? 

]\Ir.  Serritella,  Before  Judge  Liipe ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Farrell  sued  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  claimed  you  had  a  private  agreement  with  Guzik ; 
isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella,  He  was  a  dummy  for  Kagen.  Whatever  Eagen  told 
him  to  do,  he  done. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  claimed  you  were  a  dummy  for  Guzik  ? 

JNIr.  Serritella,  I  was  no  dummy ;  he  was  the  dummy. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  what  he  claims. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Where  is  he  at  now?  He  was  Ragen's  dummy — 
not  me.    Ragen  tried  to  use  me  for  a  dummy,  and  couldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  sort  of  in  the  middle  between  Ragen  and 
Guzik ;  they  were  both  your  friends  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Ragen  was  godfather  for  my  boy.  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  a  good  man.  He  is  dead,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
soul,  I  am  still  friendly  with  his  family,  and  I  think  he  was  a  won- 
derful man, 

Mr,  Halley.  And  you  were  in  the  middle  between  those  two  fellows 
when  they  got  into  a  dispute ;  isn't  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  I  was  the  goat. 

Mr,  Halley,  You  were  the  goat  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Absolutely ;  I  was  the  loser, 

Mr,  Halley,  And  gi-owing  out  of  a  fight  between  Ragen  on  the 
one  side  and  Guzik  and  Hymie  Levin  on  the  other 

Mr.  Serritella.  Hymie?     I  never  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hymie. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  with  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  R.  &  H.  I  was  always 
in  the  scratch-sheet  business.  I  was  never  in  any  service ;  never  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  service. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Let's  take  it  one  at  a  time. 

]Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right ;  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  I  recall  it,  we  agreed  last  time  that  the  Blue  Scratch 
Sheet  got  its  service  from  R.  &  H.  ? 

]\[r.  Serritella.  No  ;  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  that  I  had,  I  got  my 
service  from  Ragen.     I  paid  it ;  I  got  canceled  checks  to  show  it. 

JNIr,  Halley.  Wire  service  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Yes ;  I  never  got  no  service  from  R,  &  H. 

Mr,  Halley.  Did  R.  &  H.  get  it  from  you. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No ;  I  never  sold  no  news. 

Mr,  Halley,  What  was  your  relationship  with  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  had  no  relationship, 

Mr,  Halley,  None  whatsoever? 

IVIr.  Serritella.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  time  it  was  Ragen's  position  that  when  he  had 
to  cut  oft'  R,  &  H,  he  had  to  cut  off  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  too  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  I  was  in  partnership  with  Farrell  then,  so  he  said — 
you  know,  Farrell  is  me 

Mr,  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Serritella,  He  said  Farrell  is  me,  so  he  said,  "Now  you  got  to 
straighten  this  thing:  out," 
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I  said,  "What  am  I  ?  Houdini  ?  I  got  to  straighten  this  out  ?  You 
straighten  it  out.  Why  pick  on  the  scratch  slieet.  If  you  have  a 
private  fight  with  anybody  else,  what  is  that  my  business?" 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  thing  that  had  to  be  straightened  out  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  quite  a  dispute  with  Hum- 
phreys, Guzik,  and  Levin? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  dispute,  he  never  told  me.  The  only 
thing  he  said  to  me  was  this,  that  he  and  I  was  in  partnership  with 
the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet,  first  Ed  Kinsella,  and  then  this  other  fellow 
Farrell.    That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  what  happened? 

Mr,  Serritella.  I  dissolved  the  friendship.  I  went  to  court  myself. 
I  went  there  and  broke  away  from  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  paid  off  by  Ragen,  didn't  you ;  $50,000  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  he  said;  and  he  put  it  up  with  the 
Title  &  Trust  and  the  lawyers  handled  it.  We  had  Callaghan — ^lie 
represented  me  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right;  and  did  you  have  various  discussions 
with  Ragen  about  how  much  money  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  talked  to  him.  Ragen  and  I,  the  last  time 
I  had  a  talk  with  Ragen  he  was  in  the  FBI  office.  Him  and  I  broke 
right  then  and  there.  I  never  had  talked  to  him.  Right  in  the  FBI 
office  I  told  him  I  was  t'hrough  w4th  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  lot  of  conversations  with  Ragen  before 
that,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  before  that.  Who  remembers  all  that  ?  But 
that  was  the  last  time,  and  then  I  saw  him  in  Judge  Lupe's  court, 
and  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  and  I  wouldn't  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  was  worried  about  the  hoodlums  in  the  wire- 
service  business,  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  was  tlie  biggest  hoodlum  himself.  Why  was 
he  worried  about  anybody?  No  use  talking  about  the  dead.  How 
many  people  did  he  murder  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know.  The  record  will  show.  The  FBI 
knows.     Why  talk  about  the  dead  ?     He  was  no  angel. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  talk  about  the  live. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  mean,  he  didn't  have  wrings  on  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Senator,  who  were  the  hoodlums  Ragen  was 
worried  about  ? 

Mv.  Serritella.  I  don't  know.  Listen,  he  had  so  many  pipe  dreams 
and  different  tilings.  He  done  pretty  good.  Annenberg  dropped 
the  ball  there  and  he  got  the  wire  service  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  picked  up  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  picked  up  everything.  He  picked  up  every- 
thing he  could  grab.     He  done  pretty  good  for  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  a  while  Hymie  Levin  had  it ;  is  that  right ;  after 
Annenberg  dropped  it  ? 

Mr.  Serrii^lla.  No.  I  don't  know  who  had  it.  I  know  I  didn't 
pick  it  up.     He  said  'he  had  a  case ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  Ragen  got  the  service ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  this  here,  that  when 
Byrnes — when  they  shut  it  off  the  business  was  no  good.  I  was  losing 
money  on  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet,  and  I  sold  out.  What  is  the  use 
of  being  in  a  business  that  don't  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  sold  out  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  into  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  later  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  confusing  thing  is  this,  he  used  the  Green 
to  put  me  out  of  business,  and  was  in  with  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  the  new  Green  Scratch  Sheet? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  the  new  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  take  one  at  a  time.  We  will  get  a  little  confused, 
if  we  don't. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  a  Green  Scratch  Sheet  that  you  went  in  on 
around  1935  or  so? 
-  Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  a  different  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  different  one? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  the  National. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  the  Madison  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Serritella.  When  I  had  the  Blue  Scratch  Sheet  with  Farrell, 
he  said  to  me,  "I  am  going  to  get  another  Green  one."  I  said,  "Re- 
member, I  still  have  the  copyright  on  the  National  Green  one." 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  threatened  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  he  would  put  me  out  of  business  if  I 
wouldn't  straighten  this  thing  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  refused  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  I  tried ;  I  made  an  honest  effort. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  refused  to  go  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  I  refused  to  go  out  of  business.  We  went 
to  court. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  sued  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  sued  you  on  the  theory  that  Guzik  was  your 
silent  partner? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  dissolved  the  partnership,  sold  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  they  bid  $50,000.     I  sold  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  charged  that 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  was  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  just  a  minute.  Senator,  let  him  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  the  fact,  they  charged  Guzik  and  Levin  were 
your  silent  partners  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  the  accusation.  Those  were  the 
allegations. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  what  they  charged? 

Mr,  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  Guzik  was  your  silent  partner? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No;  he  borrowed  money  from  me.  I  never  paid 
him  back. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Yon  mean  he  loaned  money  to  yon,  don't  you? 

Mr,  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  yon  agreed  you  would  split  the  profits? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  still  had  to  pay  money  when  I  got  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  partnership  return  showing  that  you  and 
Guzik  split — — 

JNIr.  Serritella,  That  speaks  for  itself,  the  return. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  $17,000? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr,  Halley.  Well,  that  was  some  profit,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.    ^ou  split  it  50-50  with  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Nowadays  with  the  taxes  you  have  to  be  an  audi- 
tor, you  have  to  be  a  law^yer,  you  cannot 

Mr.  Halley.  Look,  Senator,  let's  be  reasonable  now.  You  have 
come  in  now,  and  you  want  credit  for  being  the  fellow  who  showed  up 
and  answered  questions, 

Mr,  Serritella,  That  is  right;  I  am, 

Mr,  Halley,  Try  to  answer,  and  stick  to  the  question.  It  is  just  as 
bad  to  make  speeches 

Mr,  Serritella,  But  I  don't  want  to  be  confused, 

Mr.  Halley.  The  only  one  to  be  confused  is  yourself,  if  you  speak 
about  irrelevant  things. 

Mr.  Serritella.  All  right.    Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  ai'e  here,  I  presume,  to  show  this  committee  your 
good  intentions  as  a  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Halley,  And  you  can  do  just  as  much  harm  by  answering 
questions  that  are  not  asked. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  I  am  a  little  aggravated. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Let's  take  it  slowly  again. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  a  little  aggravated.     I  am  broke. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  making  a  speech  again.  Senator. 

Mr.  Serritella.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  broke  ? 

Mr.  Halley,  Now,  Senator,  they  said  Guzik  was  your  silent  part- 
ner? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Tliat  was  the  allegation,    I  answered  that. 

Mr,  Hx\LLEY',  And  the  fact  is  that  he  was? 

Mr,  Serritella,  The  fact  is — the  thing  never  went  to  trial,  I  went 
in  there  and  we  dissolved,  we  dismissed  the  suit,  and  the  judge.  Judge 
Lupe,  appointed  a  receiver,  the  receiver  went  over  to  the  Blue  Scratch 
Sheet,  and  he  said  the  highest  bidder  gets  it.  They  were  the  highest 
bidder, 

Mr,  Halley,  They  paid  $50,000  ? 

Mr,  Serritella,  That  is  right,  and  I  stepped  out  of  there, 

Mr,  Halley,  And  you  paid  off  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella,  I  paid  the  lawyers  and  the  taxes,  whatever  it  is  I 
filed, 

Mr,  Halley,  You  ]:>aid  Guzik  back  his  share? 

Mr,  Serritella.  Whatever  I  owed  him,  I  paid  him  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  stated  last  night  you  paid  him  $15,000. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  I  paid  him.     We  both  filed. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.     You  paid  him  back  ? 
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Mr.  Seruitklla,  That  is  ri<rlit, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  so  in  effect  they  were  right,  Guzik  was  your 
silent  partner? 

Mr.  Serkitella.  Well,  Ragen  knew.  He  told  me  to  go  out  and 
borrow  money,  and  where  was  I  going  to  borrow  it  from  ?  You  can't 
get  no  money  from  the  bank  unless  you  get  collateral.  Where  was 
I  going  to  get  the  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Except  from  Guzik,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sekritella.  I  get  it  from  Jim  here,  from  the  Tribune,  if  I  had 

known 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  it  from  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Sekritella.  l^es;  I  got  it  from  Guzik,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
Guzik. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  don't  you  say  it  ? 
Mr.  Serritella.  I  wish  there  was  a  lot  more  like  him. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  was  Ragen  arguing  about  with  R.  &  H. ;  what 
was  the  fight  about? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  fight  was  he  wanted  all  of  the  service.     He 
.said  that  he  wanted  to  control  all  of  the  thing  under  the  Continental 
Press,  under  one  roof. 
Mr.  Halley.  Why? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  he  said  that  it  is  no  good  to  have  too  many 
people  in  it,  so  I  said  they  get  that  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  went  to  Washington,  and  he  saw  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

and  he  came  back  and  he 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Halley,  He  said  he  had  to  get  the  mob  out  of  the  wire  service? 
Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right,  that  is  what  he  said.     He  told  that 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  told  you,  didn't  he? 
Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  had  gangsters  in  the  wire  service  he  would  be 
put  out  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  would  cut  the  wire  off'. 
Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  so  he  tried  to  buy  out  Hymie  Levin  and  the  R.  &  H. 
Publishing  Service ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.     He  tried  to  buy  them  out.     I  don't 
know  what  became  of  any  conversations  they  had  between  themselves ; 
I  was  not  there. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  were  not  there  ? 
Mr.  Serritella.  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  have  several  conversations  with  Ragen  your- 
self? 

Mr,  Serritella,  Yes,  He  said  to  me,  he  said,  "I  want  to  sit  down — " 
his  brother  died,  his  older  brother  Dan  died,  and  said  to  me,  he  came 
here  to  bury  his  brother,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Dan,"  he  said,  ''I  want  to 
get  this  over  with,"  and  he  went  over  and  talked  to  a  lawyer  on  1 
North  La  Salle  Street,  and  he  said — he  said,  "I  am  in  the  lawyer's  office 
now,"  he  said,  "I  got  to  make  a  deal  about  that  fellow," 

I  said,  "Well,  j^ou  know  his  number,  call  him  up,  and  go  make  a  deal 
with  him.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  I  can't  tell  the  man  what  to  do. 
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I  said,  "Hymie  Levin  is  paralyzed,  crippled,  the  poor  man  can't  talk, 
he  talks  like  an  imbecile,  he  has  got  to  write  down  what  he  says,  he 
can't  talk,  everybody  know?  that" ;  so  I  said,  "Make  your  own  connec- 
tion with  Hymie  Levin." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  number  of  talks  yourself  with  Levin,  did 
you  not,  in  an  effort  to  settle  this  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes;  I  talked  when  he  was — well,  I  think  Ragen 
made  him  sick. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  also  went  and  saw  him  when  he  was  sick? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Oh,  how 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  have  the  courtesy,  when  we  are  talking  to  you, 
and  you  are  answering  questions,  please  look  at  me. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  couldn't  talk  to  him  after  the  man  got  sick,  and 
he  has  been  sick  for  4  or  5  years,  or  better, 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  talking  about  what  happened  in  1946. 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  came  to  me — Ragen  said  to  me,  "You  go  over 
and  talk  to  him,  and  say  to  him  that  we  got  to  get  together,  and  I 
want  to  buy  him  out,"  and  I  went  over  and  delivered  the  message  to 
him,  and  he  said,  "Fine,  if  he  buys  me  out,  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  out 
to  him.  Tell  him  to  call  me  and  I  will  make  an  appointment  with 
him  and  I  will  sit  down  and  talk  to  him." 

That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Ragen  never  offered  enough  money ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  a  week? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  word  I  got  was  Ragen  came  back  and  said 
"It  looks  like  we  are  a  little  far  apart.  I  can't  give  him  all  cash,"  and 
I  said,  "That's  your  business,  do  whatever  you  can  with  him." 

Mr.  Halley.  He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  give  him  a  weekly  pay- 
ment, put  him  on  the  payroll  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  he  told  you  about  some  man  who  got  con- 
sumption and  he  put  him  on  the  payroll  and  bought  him  out  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right.  He  told  me  this  fellow  in  Con- 
necticut by  the  name  of  Peters  had  a  wire  down  there,  and  he  had  a 
short  time  to  live,  he  had  about  a  year  or  two,  and  he  got  the  fellow 
out,  and  he  said  it  would  be  better  if  he  will  get  so  much  a  week,  and 
when  he  died  the  widow  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  meantime  Levin  was  going  out  and  getting 
customers  of  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  something  I  don't  know.  I  was  busy  with 
my  own  business,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  Levin  was  paying  for  wire  service  at  $750- 
a-week  rate? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  was  paying  that  to  the  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Illinois  News.     Ragen  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Levin  told  you,  too,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen.     Sure,  Ragen  told  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  told  you  and  you  also  heard  it  from  Hymie? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  an  agreement  between  themselves,  that 
was  an  open  book. 
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Mr.  Halley.  They  had  an  agreement  between  Hymie  and  Ragen  not 
to  take  each  other's  customers  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  they  both  said. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  both  said  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  R.  &  H.  were  trying  to  get  Ragen's  customers  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Tliat  is  right.  R.  &  H.  had  a  bunch  of  customers. 
Whatever  customers  he  had,  1  don't  know  who  the  customers  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  he  had  a  bunch  oi  customers  he  was  serv- 
icing? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  probably  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  had  them  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  had  some — he  has  had  customers. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  known  as  the  mob  customers,  weren't  they. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  exactly  right — I  don't 
know.     R.  &  H.  had  more  than  he  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  had  his  own  bunch  of  customers? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  said  he  had  more  than  Hymie. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  had  a  deal  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  At  that  time  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  average  price  a  bookie  would  pay  for  wire 
service  was  $40  or  $50  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  It  all  depends. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  so. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Some  of  the  fellows  can't  stay  in  business  and  pay 
more  than  that.  Otherwise  they  would  go  out  of  business.  I  see  a 
lot  of  bookmakers  walking  the  street,  they  are  broke. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  what  they  said  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Something  like  that,  and  some  paid  $25,  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  average  was  $40  or  $50  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  were  up  to  $40  or  $50  the  last  time  we  talked. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  is  the  average,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Some  pay  less. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Serritella.  And  ain't  got  no  money,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  said  on  three  occasions  that  the  average  price  was 
$40  to  $50,  and  you  had  personally  known  some  books — long  ago,  of 
course,  and  that  is  how  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  was  a  newsboy,  and  most  of  the  newsboys  agree 
they  graduate  to  be  a  bookie,  that  is  a  known  fact. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  some  graduate,  they  get  in  the  class  of  Guzik? 

Mr.  Serritella.  They  are  all  bookies  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  paid  $40  or  $50  a  week  for  wire  service. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Whatever  they  paid. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hymie  had  a  couple  of  hundred  customers  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  something  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  quite  a  bunch  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  what  he  had.  I  mean  I  don't  look 
at  the  man's  books.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  mind  my  own  business. 
I  had  a  scratch  sheet  to  take  care  of.    I  said  to  him,  "I  never  want 
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to  interfere  with  the  service";  the  only  thing  I  was  interested  in  was 
the  scratch  sheet.  Every  scratch  sheet  that  was  sold  I  get  a  profit  on. 
I  didn't  care;  I  paid  service  myself.    I  paid  $500  a  week  for  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  the  time  come  when  Hymie  told  you  he  was 
going  to  cut  down  his  price  to  Ragen  and  from  now  on  he  was  only 
going  to  pay  Ragan  75  bucks  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Sereitella.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that.  The  only  thing 
1  know — the  only  thing  I  know  is  that  he  was  paying  that  and  he 
had  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Golding,  Robert  Golding,  he  used  to 
work  with  Kirkland,  and  Golding  told  him  to  cut  him  off,  so  he  did 
what  Robert  Golding  told  him  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  Ragen  threatened  to  cut  Levin  off,  did  he 
not  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  cut  him  off? 

Mr.  Seri^itella.  He  had  him  on  the  loudspeaker.  It  was  in  all 
the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  fact  he  did  cut  him  off  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  fact  is  just  like  the  electric  company  shuts 
your  liglits  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  he  cut  him  off,  he  also  cut  the  blue  scratch 
sheet  off  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Not  the  one  that  he  owned  with  Farrell,  and  I 
knew,  because  we  were  paying  him.     He  never  cut  me  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  started  a  lawsuit  against  you? 

]\Ir.  Serritella.  Tliat  is  right ;  but  he  still  took  my  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  took  your  money? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right;  every  week  I  paid  for  the  green — 
for  the  blue,  and  he  had  the  green  in  opposition  to  me ;  that  is  why  the 
kind  of  confusion  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  effect,  though,  he  put  you  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  I  had  no  choice. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Serritella.  If  I  had  stayed  in  the  business — I  was  losing 
money;  he  had  the  green  scratch  sheet,  and  I  was  losing  money 
every  week.  At  one  time  and  that  was  a  matter  of  record,  the  jDeople 
were  waiting  to  get  paid  there,  and  Farrell  wouldn't  bring  the  money, 
Ragen  wouldn't  give  him  money,  and  I  had  to  dig  up  some  money 
to  pay  the  people  working  there,  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Levin  was  in  the  beer  business 

Mr.  Serritella.  And  the  court  made  him  pay  the  difference  when 
he  sold. 

Mr.  Halley.  Levin  was  in  the  beer  business  with  Capone,  way 
back 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  told  us  that. 

Mr.  Serritela.  I  didn't  tell  you  that.     I  didn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  see:  "Question — "  I  think  I  asked  you — "Mr. 
Serritella,  he  was  in  the  beer  business  with  Capone?"  And  you  said 
"Yes." 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  said 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  read  it  to  you.  It  wouldn't  hurt  if  I  just  read 
it,  Mr.  Serritella. 
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INIr.  Serritella.  I  know,  if  I  had  my  paper  here,  and  had  a  lawyer — 
I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  answer  yon  gave  was  "Yes,"  and  "He  served 
l[Yi\e — that  is  tlie  only  thing — on  income  tax."     Isn't  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yon  asked  me  if  Levin  was  ever  in  tronble  and 
I  said  the  only  tronble  I  know  w^as  income  tax;  he  served  time  on 
income  tax.  Now  yon  got  that  wrong.  That  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  he  served  on  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  here  is  the  question  on  page  4704 

Mr.  Serritella.  If  I  get  my  paper,  if  I  get  counsel 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  me  ask  you  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  let  us  read  it  to  you  first. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  can  read  it  all  day  and  I  tell  you  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  read  it  and  don't  you  answer 

Mr.  Serritella.  O.  K.,  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Page  4704 : 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  the  beer  business  with  Capone,  Mr.  Serritella? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  never  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  now. 

Yes  ;  and  he  served  time,  that  is  the  only  thing,  on  income  tax. 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  what  I  said,  "income  tax,"  which  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  right,  what  you  said  here  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No  ;  as  far  as  that  goes,  Hymie  Levin,  when  I  run 
for  committeeman  and  Senator,  Hymie  Levin  went  out  and  he  was  a 
businessman  in  my  ward,  he  had  an  automobile— him  and  his  brother 
had  an  automobile-parts  business  on  State  Street,  and  he  went  out  and 
voted  for  me  and  had  everybody  vote  for  me.  He  was  my  friend.  If 
the  man  dies  tomorrow,  and  I  not,  I  will  go  to  his  funeral. 

Mv.  Halley.  Now,  Senator,  he  was  in  the  beer  business  with  Capone, 
wasn't  he,  in  the  old  days  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  not  a  prohibition  agent;  I  don't  know  what 
he  was  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Harry  Guzik  in  with  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  told  us  the  other  day 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  can  say  anything.  Now,  listen ;  wait  a  minute ; 
that  ain't  fair.    I  ain't  got  no  lawyer  here.    Now  you  can  slap  the  whole 

laook  on  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  doesn't  take  a  lawyer  to  read  this. 
■     Mr.  Serritella.  You  can  have  a  lot  of  books  to  read  and  I  am  going 
to  refuse  to— Jesus,  don't  take  advantage  of  my  good  nature.    What 
do  you  want  to  do,  send  me  to  the  penitentiary?     Do  you  want  to 

incriminate  me  ?  ,       ,t-  ^..1^.1 

You  are  trying  to  give  me  the  whole  book.      1  on  want  me  to  take  tlie 

whole  thing  on  my  shoulders.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  We  are  going  ahead  and  find  out  who  was  m  the 

R.&H.deal. 

Mr.  Serrtfella.  I  don't  know  it. 
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Mr.  Halley.  The  answer  you  gave  last  time- 


Mr.  Serritella.  I  still  say  this,  I  don't  care  what  your  answer  is 
there,  and  anything  else,  I  have  no  counsel  and  I  have  no  record  to 
refer  myself.    I  think  it  is  unfair. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  attempt  to  proceed 
against  you  when  you  haven't  got  counsel.  I  am  just  going  to  ask  you 
questions,  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  hurt  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  ask  me  the  question  and  I  can  still  be  silent. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  read  a  question  and  answer  and  you  can  be 
silent  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  are  going  to  read  the  question  and  the  answer, 
that  is  a  good  one.     I  am  beat  before  I  start. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  sure  are,  on  this  answer,  because  it  is  yours,  and 
listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Serritella.  If  it  is  mine 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  Senator,  we  are  not  getting  any 
place. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  am  trying  to  be 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  around  here,  please? 

Mr.  Serrii'ella.  You  have  taken  advantage  of  my  good  nature. 
I  mean  not  you,  but  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  your  willing- 
ness to  cooperate,  but  we  want  to  get  through  with  this  hearing  and 
1  think  we  will  get  along  better  if  you  will  wait  until  the  question 
is  asked. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  but 

The  Chairman.  Wait  until  the  question  is  asked  and  then  if  you 
have  any  comment  you  want  to  make  after  the  question  is  asked 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  gives  me  the  question  and  the  answer  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  going  to  ask  you  whether  this  is  what  you  said, 
or  not.    Let  him  read  the  question  and  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  from  your  last  answer,  Senator. 

Mr.  Serritella.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  the  question  is,  "Was  Hymie  and  also  H.  Guzik 
in  there?"  That  is  the  question,  and  your  answer  was,  "I  think  he  is 
dead,  the  brother  Harry,  not  Jack." 

Mr,  Serritella.  I  don't  remember  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  remember  you  asking  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  was  Harry  Guzik  in  business  with  Hymie  Levin? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  still  say  that  if  I  had  my  record  and  had  counsel, 
I  would  like  to  look  it  over  and  then  it  would  be  a  different  story. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  that  is  a  reasonable  petition,  so  I  will  just  ask 
you  now  from  your  own  memory  today 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  remember.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  whether 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  don't  even  know  what  I  had  for  supper  2  weeks 
ago,  if  you  asked  me  what  I  had  for  supper  2  weeks  ago.  How  could 
I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  was  killed;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Jeez,  everybody  knows  that.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  scared  stiff,  before  he  was  killed,  of  some 
people ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  Scared  stiff  ?  He  was  carrying  two  guns  with  him 
and  five  coppers  with  him.  I  don't  think  he  was  scared.  He  told  me 
he  wasn't  afraid  of  nobody  and  I  said  to  him,  "If  you  were  smart 
you  would  bring  some  prayer  beads  with  you  like  I  do,  instead  of 
a  pistol." 

Mr.  Halley.  You  suggested  he  go  away  to  Florida  and  get  away 
from  it  ? 

Mr.  Serriteula.  Certainly.  Instead  of  carrying  two  pistols,  I  said 
carry  these  with  you  and  go  to  church  and  pray  and  be  a  good  boy. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Do  you  think  his  murder  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
difficulties  he  was  having  with  Guzik  and  Hymie  Levin  and 
Humphreys  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  wouldn't  know.  There  might  have  been  a  mil- 
lion things,  I  wish  I  knew.  The  Daily  Times  has  got  $25,000 
maybe  for  that  question.  The  man  was  a  good  fellow.  He  had  so 
many  things.  Look,  he  run  over  a  woman  right  on  the  same  place. 
Here  is  the  commissioner  of  police — is  that  you,  Commissioner? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Listen,  Commissioner,  I  know  you  have  been  fair. 
On  the  same  corner  where  Ragen  was  killed — you  talk  about  fate — 
he  run  over  a  Jewish  woman  on  that  same  corner,  and  he  came  to  me 
and  he  said  "Straighten  that  out  for  me."  I  said,  "You  were  driving 
like  a  crazy  guy ;  like  a  cowboy,"  and  I  could  prove  that. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Eagen  was  trying 
to  put  the  R.  &  H.,  Guzik,  Humphreys 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  was  looking  out  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  Guzik,  Humphreys,  Levin,  and 
Katz  out  of  business  because  he  wanted  to  get  them  out ;  that  is  cor- 
rect, isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  know — I  hate  to  go  and  talk 
about  a  dead  man,  but  he  had  a  son  named  Matt.  He  promised  never 
to  carry  a  gun  with  him,  and  he  had  a  gioi,  and  I  walked  in  his  office 
one  day  and  my  son  that  he  was  a  godfather  to,  he  had  coppers  pull 
guns  on  him.  I  said,  "Wliat  is  this  getting  to  be  ?  Crazy.  You  are 
going  nutty." 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  there  was  a  dispute  between  Ragen  and 
the  R.  &  H.  during  the  time  he  wanted  to  take  over  the  whole  thing ; 
isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Well,  I  put  it  this  way,  that  didn't  belong  to  him. 
That  belongs  to  M.  L.'s  family.    That  didn't  belong  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  mean,  he  is  trying  to  get  something  that  didn't 
belong  to  him. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  are  not  saying  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or 
not,  but  anyway,  he  wanted  to  take  it  over  whether  it  belonged  to 
him  or  not. 

Mr.  Serriteixa.  I  told  him  to  do  it  in  a  legal  way.  What  have 
we  got  courts  here  and  everything  else  for?  Has  he  any  more  right 
than  anybody  else  to  carry  a  gun?  He  had  a  gun  in  the  courtroom 
when  I  had  my  case  before  Judge  Lupe. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  he  was  your  friend  ? 
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Mr.  Serritella.  My  friend?  Listen,  nobody  could  control  him 
when  he  was  that  way.  I  think  the  Commissioner  knows  away  back. 
He  was  a  fellow  that  very  few  people  could  handle. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  now  saying  he  took  the  wire  service  im- 
properly ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  took  it  when  Annenberg  left  it  there;  when 
Annenberg  pleaded  guilty,  he  took  over.     There  is  a  record  on  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  his  excuse  to  you  for  wanting  to  get  rid 
of  these  people  was  that  unless  he  got  the  mob  out  of  the  wire  service, 
the  FBI  would  put  him  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  He  came  to  me  with  a  reasonable  story,  and  I 
thought  he  was  honest  about  it,  and  he  said,  "I  cannot  have  anybody 
connected  with  the  service."  I  said,  "I  know  that,"  because  it  was 
the  same  thing  when  M.  L.  had  it.  When  M.  L.  Annenberg  had  the 
service,  they  used  to  change,  every  day  there  was  a  different  partner- 
ship, and  M.  L.  had  to  send  a  lawyer.  He  sent  Roy  D.  Keehn  down 
there  a  half  dozen  times  to  prove  there  was  no — they  blamed  a  lot  of 
gangsters  for  being  Annenberg's  partner.  He  had  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  use  Koy  D.  Keehn  to  go  down  there  and  prove  he  had  anybody 
in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  Ragen  was  in  the  same  situation?  Just 
yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Ragen  was  in  the  same  situation.  I  think  he  meant 
well.  I  know  when  he — I  said  to  him,  if  you  don't  get  excited,  I 
said,  if  you  take  that  pistol  out  of  your  pocket  and  all  that  stuff 
there,  and  have  the  lawyers  handle  this,  I  think  there  is  no  problem 
big  enough  that  cannot  be  straightened  out.  There  is  room  for  every- 
body and  everybody  can  make  a  living.     That  was  my  advice  to  him. 

And  he  said  himself  afterward  he  was  sorry  he  didn't  take  my  advice. 

Well,  the  same  way  with  Flannagans — when  the  Flannagans  fooled 
around  with  me,  in  order  not  to  have  any  trouble  wnth  them,  I  gave 
it  up,  the  same  as  the  Edelman  boys  did.     Why  should  I  have  trouble? 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  here  is  this  receipt  I  was  interested  in,  of 
December  1945.  Does  that  mean  that  you  paid  $9,000  income  tax 
that  year,  or  what  is  that? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  a  receipt  we  had  to  send  it  in,  see. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  $9,000  you  paid  that  year? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  scratch  sheet  were  you  operating  then  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  That  was  the  blue  one.  That  was  the  one  I  had. 
Senator,  with  Farrell.     That  was  the  one  I  dissolved. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  you  got  in  a  lawsuit  about  and 
they  finally  had  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Serritella.  Yes ;  that  is  right.     I  always  paid  my  taxes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you.  Senator.     Sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings. 

Mr.  Serritella.  No,  no,  listen 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Senator.     Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  Serritella.  You  are  welcome.  I  might  say,  you  listen,  I  won- 
der if  the  press  will  put  this  down,  I  think  either  you  or  Robinson, 
or  somebocly  said  that  I  wouldn't  dare  to  run  for  office,  that  somebody 
is  going  to  stop  me  from  running  for  office. 

I  will  say  right  now  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  alderman  of  the  first 
ward.     I  Avould  like  to  see  anybody  stop  me. 
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Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sure  nobody  connected  witli  this  committee  would 
attempt  to  do  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Serritella.  Robinson  knows  that.     Isn't  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  you  are  running  for  office,  and  it 
is  not  up  to  us  to  tell  anybody  whether  you  are  going  to  run  or  not. 

Mr.  Serritella.  The  only  thing  I  want  is  a  fair  sha'..e.  That  is  all. 
I  want  you  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Thank  you,  Senator. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  another  short  witness  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  do  have  another  short  witness,  but  I  think  he  can 
go  over. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  Serritella.  I  won't  disturb  you  any  more  now.  Senator.  Did 
you  want  me  to  come  back  again  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  no,  you  are  all  right.  Come  back,  if  you  want 
to,  though. 

Mr.  Serritella.,  No;  you  have  got  my  telephone  number  and  my 
address.     I  will  be  glad  to  come  back. 

The  Chairsian.  We  will  recess  until  9 :  30  in  the  morning.  I  think 
tomorrow  night  we  will  have  to  have  a  night  session,  but  until  9 :  30 
we  will  be  recessed. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  witnesses  here  from  Florida.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  them.  They  say  the  climate  is  very  cool  for 
them  up  here.     So  maybe  we  can  get  them  on  early. 

Suppose  we  start  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  try  to  get 
these  few  gentlemen  from  Florida  in  first.  Instead  of  9 :  30,  we  will 
start  at  9  in  the  morning. 

(Whereupon  at  5  :  20  p.  m.,  Monday.  December  18,  1950,  the  hearing 
recessed  until  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  December  19,  1950.) 
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TUESDAY,   DECEMBER   19,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 

Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

Chicago^  III. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room 
267,  United  States  Court  House,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present:  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel;  George  Robinson, 
associate  counsel,  and  Henry  P.  Kiley,  William  Amis. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  call  Leo  Joseph  Carroll. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  Mr.  Carroll? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn, 
please  ? 

Let's  have  less  noise. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEO  JOSEPH  CARROLL,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Carroll  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Leo  Joseph  Carroll. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  address,  please  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  4730  Northwest  Sixth  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  did  you  first 

The  Chairman.  Wait,  just  a  minute.  Let's  have  less  confusion 
in  the  committee  room. 

All  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  1928. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  your  first  job  in  Florida?  Did  you 
work  at  the  Old  Bagdad  Club? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Near  Hialeah,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  for  awhile  you  went  back  to  Detroit? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  And  tlien  you  went  to  work  for  the  Avire  service,  is 
thatrifrht? 

Mr.  Carkoll.  No,  sir,  I  worked  ai'ound  Miami  about  5  or  6  years,  I 
guess,  in  different  horse  rooms. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  worked  for  Yarborough;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  for  Eddie  Padgett? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  work  for  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  have  a  cold,  I  picked  up  a  beautiful  cold,  so  if  you 
can't  hear  me 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  maybe  we  can  have  quiet. 

Will  you  answer? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  worked  for  Frank  Hyde. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  worked  for  Mr.  Hyde  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  H-y-d-e. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hyde? 

Mr.  Carroll,  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  was  a  gambling  opeiation  ? 

Mr,  Carroll,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley,  Hyde  bankrolled  it? 

Mr,  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  you  worked  for  Yarborough  and  Padgett 
they  were  bookies,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  around  1935  or  1936,  that  is  when  you  went  to  the 
wire  service,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  went  on  the  recommendation  of  Frank 
Hyde? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  the  man  you  had  woi'ked  for? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  was  his  job  at  that  time  with  the  wire  service? 

Mr,  Carroll.  Well,  at  one  time  he  had  a  contract  for  it — ^he  handled 
the  Miami  distribution  end  of  it.  I  don't  know  who  he  had  the  con- 
tract with.  I  was  merely  an  employee  and  he  seemed  to  sell  service. 
That  is,  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  at  that  time.  I  guess  he  had 
subleased  it  from  somebody,  who  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr,  Halley.  Hyde  was  a  sort  of  power  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  local  racketeering? 

Mr.  Carroll,  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  a  short  time  after  you  went  to  work  for 
Hyde  in  the  wire  service,  he  was  succeeded  by  William  G.  "Butsy" 
0-Brien? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Halley,  Is  "Butsy"  O'Brien  known  by  any  other  name? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Walter  Keogli. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  long  did  you  work  for  "Butsy"  O'Brien  after 
that? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Until  March  1949, 

Mr,  Halley,  How  did  you  meet  O'Brien,  and  Avhere  ? 
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Mr.  Carroll,  Well,  I  contacted  liim  in  a  resort  just  outside  of 
Miami.    I  believe  it  was  called  Frank's  Hotel  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  the  arrangements  Avere  made  by  Hyde? 

]\Ir.  Carroll.  Hyde  and  Haggerty  Avas  there  at  „the  time  vrith 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  was  your  first  job  with  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  was  a  local  man  there,  JNlr.  Halley,  con- 
sidered local.    I  laiew  everybody,  and  I  was  more  or  less  of  a  contact. 

They  knew  practically  nobod} ,  so  I  was  used  as  a  contact,  and  then 
later  I  went  on  the  wire,  on  the  broadcast.  For  7  years  I  was  on  that 
broadcast  wire  down  there. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Broadcasting  results  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  "N^^iat  was  the  name  of  the  wire  service  nationally, 
when  you  went  to  work  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Nationwide  News,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Nationwide  News  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Was  it  ever  called  General  News  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes;  it  seemed  the  Nationwide  had  just  taken  over 
the  General,  either  before  or  later,  I  can't  remember.  Truthfully, 
I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Shortly  after  you  went  to  work  Nationwide  took 
over  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Generally?  And  at  that  time  Annenberg  had  it 
nationally  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  were  the  names  of  the  local  companies  that 
handled  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  there  was  only  the  one  company  that  handled  it, 
but  it  has  been  changed  so  many  times.  It  was  Hollywood  News — 
well,  that  was  later.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  first  called  the 
Georgia  News,  then  it  was  called  Hollywood  News,  Orange  State 
News,  and  Miami  Publishing  Co.,  and  the  last  one  that  I  can  recall 
w^as  the  Intra-State.  That  was  wdiat  it  was  called  at  the  time  that 
I  got  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  throughout  all  this  time,  the  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  operation  was  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Where  were  the  headquarters  for  O'Brien  when  you 
first  went  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  think  it  was  536  Northwest  Fourth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  in  Miami,  of  course? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  they  also  have  a  place  in  Hallandale  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Right  across  from  the  post  office.  I  don't  recall 
the  name  of  the  street.     It  was  just  a  place  where  we  used  in  an 
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emergency,  when  things  got  rough  in  Miami,  then  we  moved  up 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean,  when  the  heat  was  on  in  Miami,  you  would 
go  up  to  HalLandale  and  operate  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  in  Broward  County  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  for  some  period  of  time  during  World  War  II 
when  operations  were  somewhat  slower,  didn't  the  company  move  to 
the  Dade  County  News  Dealers  Building  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right ;  yes.     We  lost  all  our  phones  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  phones  did  you  lose  during  the  war  'i 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  was  56'in  one  spot,  I  remember,  and  I  think  it  was 
22  or  24  in  another. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  trouble  getting  them  back  after  the  war, 
Mr.  Carroll? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Never  did  get  them  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  clid  get  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  want  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  We  tried  to  get  them  back.  They  were  very  essential 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  couldn't  get  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  pick  up  your  customers  after  the  war  again. 

Mr.  Carroll.  We  took  care  of  "the  customers,  but  we  couldn't  take 
care  of  them  as  good.  We  had  them  all  through  the  war.  We  had  a 
little  news  and  we  got  some  service  from  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  news  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  By  telephone  and  sometimes  we  would  get  it  out  of 
the  paper  the  next  day.  But  the  boys  down  there  were  pretty  friendly, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  and  tried  to  keep  it  together  and  save 
something. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  worked  pretty  closely  with  Walter  Haggerty,  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  this  time  was  Haggerty  the  boss,  or  up  to  March 
when  you  left,  was  Haggerty  a  boss  or  employee  of  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  was  an  employee.     O'Brien  was  my  boss. 

Mr.  Halley.  O'Brien  was  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  appear  to  be  Haggerty's  boss,  too  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  gave  the  orders  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  gave  the  orders,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  was  your  salary  while  you  worked  for  the 

wire  service? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  when  I  started,  it  was  $35  a  week.  Then  it  got 
to  be  $50 ;  then  it  got  to  be  $60 ;  then  it  got  to  be  $75 ;  then  it  went  back 
to  $50.  Then,  it  went  to  $75 ;  then  it  went  to  $100.  And,  at  the  time 
that  I  finished  there,  I  was  getting  $150. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  do  you  remember  what  Haggerty's  salary  was  ? 
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Mr.  Carroll.  We  were  supposed  to  be  working  as  a  team.  I  always 
understood  it  was  the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  a  period  of  time  a  lot  of  property  was  put  in 
Haggerty's  name,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  that  come  about,  Mr.  Carroll? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Truthfully,  I  couldn't  answer  that.  It  was  probably 
for  reasons  unbeknown  to  me.  I  never  asked  him  any  questions.  I 
found  out  in  an  organization,  the  less  they  seen  you,  and  the  less  you 
kneAv  about  it,  the  better  you  got  along. 

Mr.  Halley.  O'Brien  was  having  trouble  with  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  recall  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  about  that  time  that  the  property  was  put  in 
Haggerty's  name? 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  could  be,  and  that  was  just  before  Haggerty  went 
into  the  armed  services,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Carroll,  That  is  true,  if  I  remember  right ;  1942, 1  believe  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  went  into  Haggerty's  name  at  just  the  time  he  was 
leaving  to  go  to  war? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  during  all  of  that  time,  after  Haggerty  left, 
O'Brien  continued  being  the  boss,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Vlien  Haggerty  came  back,  was  O'Brien  still  the  boss? 

Mr.  Carroll.  The  only  boss  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Haggerty  was  your  partner  in  a  team? 

]\Ir.  Carroll.  That  is  right. ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Rather  than  your  boss? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Xow,  what  was  the  relationship  between  the  wire  serv- 
ice in  Florida,  and  Continental  Press  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  truthfully,  Mr.  Halley,  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  that.     I  can  give  you  the  reason  for  that. 

My  duties  were  to  sell  service  and  collect  service  in  Miami.  Previous 
to  that,  it  was  on  Miami  Beach  and  Miami,  but  as  Miami  Beach  got 
larger,  why  I  think  we  unloaded  that  about  1938,  so  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  beach  from  then  on. 

Therefore,  mv  duties  were  in  Miami ;  I  contacted,  sold  service,  made 
a  report,  and  Haggerty  turned  the  report  in.  He  did  the  paper  work. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  know  about  the  paper- work  end  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  noticed  certain  changes,  didn't  you,  after 
the  war? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes;  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  tell  the  committee  in  your  own  way  what  they 
were,  Mr.  Carroll,  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  we  really  had  to  explain  everything.  It  got 
very  mysterious  and  there  was  a  lot  of  things  I  didn't  understand,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  the  less  you  knew  in  there  the  better  you  got  along, 
and  so  I  never  asked  any  questions,  and  I  stayed  out  of  the  city  as  much 
as  I  possibly  could. 
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They  would  see  me  maybe  Monday  and  Tuesday  around  town  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  I  would  do  my  business  on  my  telephone  at 
home,  that  was  contacting  people  and  making  appointments  to  meet 
people  and  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  1945  and  1946,  in  that  period,  did  some  new 
faces  appear  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Carkoll.  So  I  was  told.  Truthfully,  I  couldn't  say  that.  I 
didn't  see  them,  but  I  was  told  there  was  a  lot  of  new  faces  around, 
and  there  was  some  new  faces  appeared  in  Miami,  also,  which  made 
it  a  little  confusing  down  there,  because  I  was  considered  local,  like 
I  say,  and  I  didn't  try  to  kiss  my  way  into  that. 

Mr.  Halley,  Who  were  the  new  faces  in  Miami? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  there  were  Sessman — several  people  that  I  don't 
recall  right  now,  came  down  there  different  times. 

Mv.  Halley.  "VVliere  did  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  understand  the  headquarters  of  your 
entire  operation  to  be,  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  Both  places.  I  understood 
it  was  represented  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  have  your  contacts  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  didn't  contact  anything  higher  than  Miami,  I  never 
went  into  or  over  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  consider  headquarters,  Cleveland  or 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  the  Continental — I  knew  the  office  was  in  Cleve- 
land, I  knew  there  was  an  office  in  Chicago. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Well,  when  anybody  wanted  to  get  anything  or  to 
have  anything  accomplished,  would  they  go  to  Cleveland  or  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  never  went  to  either  place,  Mr.  Halley.  I  went  to 
O'Brien  when  I  could  find  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVliat  did  Hamilton  do  when  he  wanted  to  get 
straightened  out? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  he  was  in  the  Ohio  district  for  a  while  so  he 
was  familiar  with  people  in  Chicago  who  I  didn't  even  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hamilton  was  a  coemployee,  was  he  not,  at  Miami? 
His  full  name  is  William  Neil  Hamilton  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  felt  he  wasn't  getting  a  square  deal  at  Miami, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  seemed  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  said  he  went  to  see  the  big  boss,  is  that 
right,  and  that  was  Tom  Kelly  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  regarded  by  the  people  in  the  wire  service, 
by  you  and  your  associates,  as  being  the  big  boss  ? 

Air.  Carroll.  Well,  Kelly  was  supposed  to  be  the  manager  of  Con- 
tinental. The  rest  of  the  people — we  were  told  that.  Scanlan,  John 
Scanlan,  he  came  down  there  and  was  introduced  to  everybody  as  the 
big  boss. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  that  was  after  the  change. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  which  change  are  you  ref-erring  to  ? 
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Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  there  was  some  kind  of  a  deal  or  a  consolida- 
tion of  some  kind.    I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  a  time  O'Brien  went  to  work  for  Trans- 
American,  wasn't  there? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  read  that  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  was  there  any  noticeable  change  in  your  opera- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Xo,  sir.    Our  operations  were  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  during  1947 — was  it  not? — the  early  part  of 
1947  ^ 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  at  that  time  whom  did  you  regard  as  the  boss 
of  the  operations  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Halley.  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  In  my  period  of  service  with  the  service,  O'Brien  was 
the  only  boss  that  I  ever  knew,  and  I  never  went  over  his  head;  so,- 
therefore,  these  higher  contacts  I  never  had  any  occasion  to  contact 
them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  understand,  though,  during  that  period  you 
were  no  longer  with  Continental,  but  you  were  with  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  was  with  O'Brien.  Any  move  he  made,  I  considered 
I  was  with  him.  I  was  never  told  any  different.  We  did  get  more 
money  at  one  time.  I  don't  recall  what  it  was.  I  know  we  got  a  $50 
increase,  and  there  was  no  explanation ;  and,  as  I  said,  I  never  asked 
any  questions.  I  was  in  there  to  do  my  work  and  get  my  money  and 
stay  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  $50  taken  away  from  you  later  on,  or  did  that 
increase  stay  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Xo;  I  was  getting  $150  at  the  time  I  got  through 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  raised  from  $100  to  $150  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  $150. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  all  the  other  employes  raised  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  truthfully,  I  did  not  make  out  the  payroll.  I 
think  they  were.  That  is  only  a  gxiess.  I  imagine  everybody  was 
happy.     I  think  they  all  got  raised. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  there  was  a 
dispute  in  the  wire  service  during  that  period ;  was  it  not,  Mr.  Carroll  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  a  new  outfit  named  Trans- American  was  compet- 
ing with  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes.     Well,  I  heard  rumors  to  that  effect;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  O'Brien  went  with  Trans-American ;  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  was  supposed  to,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  were  you  supposed  to  do  when  that  hap- 
pened? Were  you  competing  with  Continental  in  Miami,  were  you 
supposed  to  be  trying  to  get  customers  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No  ;  there  was  only  the  one  wire  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  there  was  no  problem  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  never  switched  my  duties,  never  altered  them ;  they 
were  alwavs  the  same. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  During  this  period  no  competing  wire  came  along  to 
Miami  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  a  man  had  a  book  in  Miami,  and  he  wanted  wire 
service 


Mr.  Carroll.  I  sold  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing) .  He  got  it  from  C^Brien? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  the  one  who  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Continental  during  that  period  just  did  not  have 
an  operation  in  Miami,  then? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  to  me  it  was  all  the  one  thing,  if  you  can  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  I  can't  split  it,  you  see,  because  my  duties  were 
the  same  at  all  times.  I  collected  the  money ;  I  turned  it  over  to  the 
same  party ;  I  took  my  salary  out  of  it,  and  I  seen  them  next  week, 
so 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  during  this  entire  change,  first  to  Trans- 
American,  and  then  back  to  Continental,  there  was  no  noticeable 
change  at  the  operating  end  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Not  to  me ;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  just  a  smooth  operation  right  through? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  wouldn't  have  known  it  was  any  different, 
unless  somebody  told  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  O'Brien  ever  talk  to  you  about  his  deal  with 
Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  May  I  have  the  checks,  the  Florida  checks,  please,  of 
Trans- American  ? 

Now,  what  time  did  you  first  meet  John  Scanlan  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  if  I  remember  right,  it  was  in  1947,  I  believe 
it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  1947? 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  could  have  been  the  summer  of  1947  or  the  spring 
of  1947,  or  late  1946.    I  just  can't  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  during  this  period  when  the  dispute  was  on 
about  the  wire  service,  though ;  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  was  either  there  or  shortly  thereafter.  I  can't 
truthfully  remember  just  exactly  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  given  to  understand  that  Scanlan  was  the 
boss? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  boss  in  Florida,  or  a  boss  in  Continental? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  was  given  to  understand  he  was  the  big  boss. 
1  guess  that  included  the  territory.  How  much  territory  they  had, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  came  down  from  Chicago ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  didn't  stay  in  Miami  constantly? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  O'Brien  continued  to  head  up  the  Florida  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  was  your  direct  boss  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  Scanlan  was  coming  in  from  somewhere  else;  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  understood  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  tokl  you  that? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  did.  Did  you  ever  go  around  w^ith  Scanlan  to 
visit  any  of  j^our  customers  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes;  I  took  him  to  all  the  horse  books  in  Miami  that 
were  open  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  want  to  be  taken  around  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  that  come  about?  Wliat  did  he  say  to  you 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  it  was  customary.  They  wanted  to  see  what 
they  had  so — to  check  the  town,  so  I  just  took  him  around  and  he 
visited  all  the  horse  books  that  were  open  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  And 

Mr.  Carroll.  To  see  whether  he  could  get  more  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  actually  make  an  effort  to  get  more  money  from 
the  books  ?     Did  he  ever  talk  price  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No  ;  he'd  give  you  directions  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  words,  he  went  with  you  to  the  various  books 
around  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  he  sat  down  and  talked  to  you  and  told  you 
who  should 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  he  didn't  state  any  particular  person.  He  just 
said,  "Get  more  money",  which  was  always  the  cry,  "Get  more  money. 
Get  more  dough,"  that  is  all.  It  didn't  make  any  difference  who  "it 
was  or  what  they  were  paying.     He  still  wanted  more  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  fix  the  rate  with  the  various  books  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That's  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley.  How  did  the  rates  with  the  books  go ;  how  did  they 
vary  and  how  did  you  fix  them  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  was  friendly  with  all  these  boys  to  begin 
with,  and  when  business  was  good  I  used  to  get  a  good  sum  and  when 
it  was  bad  in  the  summertime  I  used  to  try  to  go  along  with  them. 
I'd  help  them  and  they'd  help  me. 

When  they  were  making  money,  they'd  pay  more  money.  Wlien 
they  were  making  less  money,  they'd  pay  less  money.  I  tried  to  con- 
trol it  under  that  kind  of  arrangement,  but 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  would  a  book,  say,  in  an  ocean-front  hotel, 
pay? 

Mr  .Carroll.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miami  Beach,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  right  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  was  just  in  Miami:  I  hadn't  been  on  the  Beach 
since  1938,  and  there  were  very  few  books  open  there  at  that  time. 
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There  was  no  syndicate  or  anything  like  that.  There  were  individuals 
which  later  became  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  Now,  during  3'our  woi'k  in  Miami,  what  did  the  books 
j^ay  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.   W^ell,  from  $35  to  $250. 

Mr.  Halley.  a  week  or  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  A  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  .V  week,  and  how  would  you  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  used  to  visit  them  quite  often.  I  could  see 
what  kind  of  business  they  were  doing.  If  I  went  in  and  saw  a  lot  of 
people,  why,  naturally,  it  was  an  indication  that  they  were  doing  a  lot 
of  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  So,  you  would  boost  the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That's  right. 

jMr.  Halley.  And 

Mr.  Carroll.  If  I  went  in  and  found  nobody,  why,  they'd  tell  you 
what  they  wanted  you  to  do.  You'd  try  to  do  it.  You  had  to  keep 
them  happy. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  man}^  books  did  you  have  under  your  super- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  In  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes ;  your  personal  books  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  had  about  82  accounts,  I  believe,  and  those 
accounts — some  of  them  had  as  high  as  10  and  12  agents,  which  could 
have  been  300,  350,  400  horse  books  running  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  you  personally  serviced? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  you  service  about  32  accounts,  but 
they  in  turn  had  agents  who  they  serviced  themselves.  We  wouldn't 
service  the  agents. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  would  they  service  the  agents? 

Mr.  Carroll.  By  telephone. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  service  some  of  tlie  books  directly  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  accounts  you  serviced  generally  had  books  them- 
selves ;  did  they  not  ? 

]Mr.  Carroll.  Oh,  yes.    They  were  the  accounts  and 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  the  big  bookies  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  no;  they  were  the  customei-  and  then  they  in 
turn  would  have  smaller  operators  and — operators  in  garages  and 
filling  stations  so  they'd  get  a  few  bets.  They'd  call  them  in  for 
percentages. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Haggerty  work  with  you  on  your  own  books? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  didn't  have  other  books  of  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  There  was  another  county.  He  had  Broward  County 
also.    He  lived  in  Broward  County. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  accounts  did  he  have? 

Mr.  CxVRROLL.  In  Broward  County?  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  also  ISIiami  Beacli  that  you  didn't  know 
anything  about  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  under  Mr.  Burns'  jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Halley.  The  three  hundred-odd  books  were  in  INIiami  proper  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Carroll,  I  think  I  Avould  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions,  if  you  don't  mind,  about  matters  which  I  believe  you 
called — was  it  a  Ealph  Mills? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Though  I  understand  you  can't  actually  testify  to 
them  of  first-hand  knowledge,  the  committee  will  accept  them  as 
things  that  you  are  telling  in  an  effort  to  be  helpful  and  cooperative 
rather  than  things  that  you  can  swear  of  your  own  knowledge  hap- 
jjened.  But  I  note  that  you  told  Ralph  Mills  that  the  understanding 
of  the  people  working  with  the  wire  service  was  that  Chicago  and 
New  York  mobsters  had  gotten  together  regarding  the  wire  service 
and  had  dealt  themselves  in  as  partners  with  McBride '( 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  was  the  general  rumor  around  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  what  you  people  in  the  wire  service  under- 
stood i 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  it  was  hearsay. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Just  gossip,  in  other  words.  I  couldn't  take  an  oath 
because  I  didn't  hear  McBride  say  that  or  I  didn't  hear  anybody  else 
say  that.  It  was  the  common  comment  as  it  spreads  around  an  organi- 
zation.    That  is  the  rumor  that  we  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  the  mob  had  taken  over? 

Mr.  Carroll,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  in  November  of  1948,  after  the  election  of  Fuller 
Warren  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  was  word  passed  down 
the  line  that  the  mob  had  gotten  control  of  the  State  gambling? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Not  down  the  line.     It  was  passed  all  over  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  how  you  understood  it  anyhow,  yourself? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  you  are  now^  talking  about  gossip  and 
rumor  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  haven't  any 
actual  facts.     That  is  just  hearsay. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  there  was  sort  of  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  employees  of  the  local  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Ver}^  much  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  a  change  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Carroll,  Well,  everybody  got  mysterious;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Talk  a  little  louder  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Everybody  got  mysterious.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
very  mysterious  set-up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Formerly  it  had  been  a  friendly  atmosphere? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right ;  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  after  1916  and  1947  things  changed  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley,  And  there  was  a  tenseness  about  it  ? 

Mr,  Carroll,  Yes,  sir;  very  noticeable, 

Mr,  Halley,  Can  you  give  anything  more  concrete  about  that,  Mr. 
Carroll  i     You  are  trying  hard  to  be  cooperative,  and  it  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  as  that — well,  at  that  time  I  got  so  disgusted 
with  things  I  never  even  used  to  go  near  that  office.    My  duties  didn't 
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compel  me  to  go  there.  In  fact,  O'Brien  asked  me  one  day,  he  said, 
"Why  don't  you  come  around  the  office  more  often?"  I  said,  "Was  I 
taking  care  of  my  work  ?"    He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "What  do  I  have  to  go  near  the  office  for?  Wlien  I  go  down 
there,  you  would  think  I  have  smallpox  or  something."  I  was  con- 
sidered local  and  pretty  friendly  with  those  boys  down  there,  and  had 
been  for  a  number  of  years. 

So  I— well,  they  were  my  friends.  I  can't  say  any  more  than  that. 
I  got  accused  of  being  partners  with  everybody  in  the  bookie  business 
in  Florida,  I  guess.    Just  trying  to  do  business  in  a  businesslike  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  continued  to  work  for  the  service  until  the 
wire  was  shut  oflF? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  the  middle  of  January  1949,  that  is  when 
the  Hialeah  track  w^as  operating,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  wire  service  to  the  S.  &  G.  cut  off? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  that  come  about ;  do  you  Imow  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No  ;  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  they  got  an  order  to 
shut  it  off,  and  they  shut  it  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  who  gave  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  O'Brien  was  the  boss,  the  only  man  that  had  authority 

to  give  the  order.  ^        i       <■         xi 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  after  that  from  the 
customers?    Was  there  a  loud  complaint,  a  lot  of  trouble? 

Mr.  Carroll.  They  couldn't  work,  you  know,  shut  off  the  wire,  and 
that  put  everybody  at  a  big  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  lot  of  cause,  too,  yourself,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Y^es ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  Dave  Burns  was  m  charge  over  on  the 
Miami  Beach  side? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  where  the  shut-off  was;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir.  Later  it  became  the  county,  I  believe,  or  it 
could  have  been  the  State. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Haggerty  order  the  county  shut  off? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  don't  think  Haggerty  had  authority  to  order  it 

shut  off.  ^       ,        reo 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  it  was  O'Brien  that  had  it  shut  off « 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  when  service  was  restored,  that  was  about  10 

days  later  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Ten  days  or  2  weeks ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Harry  Kussell  then  emerged  as  a  partner  in  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  Russell  before  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Never  heard  of  him;  never  seen  him  in  my  life.  I 
haven't  seen  him  as  of  today. 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  that  time,  you  had  not  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Shortly  after  the  wire  service  was  resumed,  you  under- 
stood that  he  went  into  S.  &  G.? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween the  resumption  of  the  wire  service  and  Kussell's  going  into 

S.  &  G.? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  when  I  got  through  with  the  wire  service,  so 
anything  that  happened  after  that  time,  I  don't  know  from  nothing. 
That  was  the  cause  of  my  dismissal. 

I  was  supposed  to  have  furnished  S.  &  G.  with  the  news  when  they 
were  shut  off,  which  later  has  been  proven  they  were  going  to  New 
Orleans  or  any  other  place  they  could  go  to,  they  could  go  to  any  city 
in  the  country  and  get  it,  but  that  was  the  reason  for  my  dismissal. 
It  was  the  orders  I  got,  and  it  has  never  been  clarified  any  different 
since  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  claimed  you  were  doing  it  for  Raymond  Craig  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Doing  it  for  S.  &  G. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  through  him? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  don't  know-  who  they  accused  me  through.  It 
was  ridiculous.     I  passed  it,  you  know ;  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  result  of  the  charges  that  you  werfi  furnishing  the 
service  to  S.  &  G.,  you  were  dismissed? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  were  you  told  why  you  were  dismissed  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  told  you  why  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Haggerty. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  dicl  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  got  a  message  from 
O'Brien.  He  said  you  furnished  the  S.  &  G.  news  while  they  were 
shut  off,  so  he  don't  think  lie  can  trust  you  any  more." 

I  said,  "Why  doesn't  he  tell  me  that?"  He  said,  "He  said  I  should 
tell  you." 

I  called  up  the  Dade  County  News  to  talk  to  O'Brien.  They  told 
me,  "Just  a  minute."  When  he  asked  who  it  was,  I  said,  "Leo  Car- 
roll."   He  said,  "Tell  him  I  am  not  here." 

After  that  I  didn't  bother  with  him.  I  have  seen  him  one  time 
since  then  at  the  airport.  He  couldn't  look  at  me  or  face  me.  That 
is  the  only  time  I  have  seen  him  in  2  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  man  Scanlan,  how  often  did  he  come  down  to 
Miami  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  seen  him  twice. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  both  occasions,  did  he  go  around  to  the  books 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Just  the  one  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  the  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  vou  look  at  these  checks,  Trans-American 
News  Service,  signed  by  W.  G.  O'Brien,  and  state  whether  you  recog- 
nize the  signature  ? 

Mr.  Cakroll.  Well,  that  would  be  hard  for  me  to  do,  Mr.  Halley. 
Truthfully,  I  couldn't  do  that.     I  have  seen  his  signature. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Well,  just  whether  it  looks  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  could  be,  but,  truthfully,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
say  so.  It  doesn't  look  it  to  me.  He  is  not  so  good.  It  doesn't  look 
like  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  see  it. 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  doesn't  look  it. 

Mr.  Halley,  He  is  not  as  good  a  penman  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  his  name,  William  G.  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  where  he  banked  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No ;  I  don't,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  bank  at  the  First  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Miami ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes ;  First  Avenue  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  say  you  are  not  too  familiar  with  his  signa- 
ture one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr,  Carroll.  No,  I  have  seen  it,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that 
is  or  isn't,  I  couldn't  truthfully  do  that.  I  have  seen  his  signature, 
but  as  I  remember  it  it  wasn't  too  hot. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all.     Thank  you  very  much.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Can  I  return  to  Miami  ? 

The  Chairman,  Does  Mr.  Robinson  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr,  Carroll,  Well 

The  Chairman,  Wliere  did  you  come  from  originally  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  I  thought  you  said  you  came  from  Detroit  or  went 
back  to  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Carroll,  I  had  been  to  Detroit.  I  worked  in  Detroit  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I  went  to  Detroit 
about  1914,  if  I  remember  right.  And  I  was  there  until  I  got  to 
INIiami.  When  I  came  out  of  IMiami,  I  went  back  to  Detroit.  In  1928 
I  went  to  Florida. 

The  Chairman,  I  didn't  understand  you,  "Wlien  would  Mr. 
O'Brien  use  O'Brien,  and  when  would  he  use  Walter  Keogh  as  a 
name  ? 

]Mr.  Carroll,  He  used  O'Brien  as  little  as  possible.  Down  there 
he  was  known  as  Keogh. 

The  Chairman.  Around  Florida  he  was  known  as  Keogh  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  he  use  O'Brien  as  little  as  possible? 

Mr.  Carroll,.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  call  him,  O'Brien,  or  did  you  call 
him  Keogh? 

]Mr,  Carroll,  Well,  I  used  to  call  him  Keogh  or  Walter.  He  would 
want  us  to  address  him  as  Walter. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  know  why  he  used  two  names  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  and  your  customers  and 
their  distributors  were  probably  300  ? 
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Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  tou  mean  you  had  about  300  phones  tied  up  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  I  don't  think  yon  really  understand  what  I 
mean.  Senator.  You  see,  for  instance,  here  is  a  customer ;  you  would 
give  it  to  him.  Xow,  he's  got  maybe  six  or  eight  other  agents  that 
he  calls  in  business,  the  one  phone  that  he  has,  and  it  could  be  a  gas 
station,  it  could  be  a  bar,  it  could  be  a  restaurant,  it  could  be  a  laundry. 
That  is  what  is  referred  to  as  an  agent  in  Miami,  an  agent  that  serves 
him.     He  don't  haA^e  to  have  a  phone  for  each  one  of  those  guys. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  each  one  on  the  other  end  has  to  have 
a  phone  to  call  in  on. 

]Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir.     Some  use  pay  stations. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  starts  at  a  central  point  in  Miami  and  then 
goes  out  to  some — how  manv  customers  did  you  service,  40-odd « 

Mr.  Carroll.  About  32  or '34. 

The  Chairman.  Then  each  one  of  those  32  or  34,  or  most  of  them, 
had  their  own  customers  out  in  the  network  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Carroll.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carroll. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  No. 

]Mr.  Carroll.  Can  I  go  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  back  to  Miami.  If  we  need  you  again, 
we  will  let  you  know.     Thaiilc  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Hallet.  Mr.  Charles  Friedman,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  vou  will  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

]Mr.  Friedman.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  FRIEDMAN,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  BEN  COHEN,  ATTORNEY,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Ben  Cohen,  of  Miami 
Beach,  is  appearing  with  Mr.  Friedman. 

^Ir.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Friedman? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Charlie  Friedman. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Your  address,  please? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Wliat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Friedman.  My  business  ?     I  am  not  doing  nothing  now. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  were  formerly  a  partner  in  the  S  &  G  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Who  were  your  other  partners  in  January  of  1950  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Jules  Levitt,  Harold  Salvey,  Eddie  Eosenbaum, 
Harry  Russell,  in  1950. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Friedman.  You  got  one  more.     Cohen,  Sam  Cohen. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Halley,  may  I  interrupt  for  just  a  second,  for 
brevity.  He  has  read  all  of  the  testimony  that  was  given  at  the 
previous  hearings.  It  is  not  that  I  am  trying  to  suggest  how  to  con- 
duct the  hearing,  but  you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  a  lot  more  if  you 
know  that  he  has  read  it  and  you  can  go  on  that  premise. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you.  I  had,  in  fact,  been  assuming  that  and 
wanted  to  get  right  to  the  matters  concerning  the  wire  service,  and 
we  can  do  that.     I  hope  he  is  able  to  testify  about  it. 

Just  for  the  record,  are  you  now  under  indictment  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halket.  For  operating  a  gambling  establishment,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  has  not  yet  come  to  trial  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  service  on  you,  Mr. 
Friedman.  Would  you  care  to  make  some  explanation  why  it  took  the 
committee  so  long  to  serve  you  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  just  didn't  want  to  be  embarrassed  coming  up  in 
front  of  you  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  you  ducked,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  just 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  to,  Mr.  Friedman?  We  got 
down  to  Miami  and  we  couldn't  find  out  anywhere. 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  did  you  get  to  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  went  down  to  the  Keys.  I  have  a  family  down 
there.  I  didn't  want  to  get  embarrassed  because  I  thought  this  was 
strictly  a  show  and  I  think  my  reputation  is  as  good  as  any  gentleman 
in  the  house  here,  and  I  didn''t  want  to  get  embarrassed. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  think  it  is  strictly  a  show  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  With  all  these  moving  picture  guys  and  the  news- 
paper guys  around  here,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  when  we  had  our  closed  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Closed  hearings? 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  cameras  in  tlie  room  at  all. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  every  hearing  I  was  home. 

Mr.  Cohen.  He  was  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  was  down  the  Keys,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  you  are  the  last  one  of  the  witnesses  we 
did  not  get  service  of  a  subpena  on,  so  we  are  glad  to  have  you  before 
us, 

Mr.  Friedman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  was  the  division  of  work  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndi- 
cate?   What,  for  instance,  was  your  job? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Most  of  the  boys  come  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  about 
locations,  and  asked  me  what  it  was  worth,  because  I  originally  had 
it  and  he  asked  me  the  value  of  it,  and  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  an  inside  man  for  the  syndicate?  You 
worked  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  inside  or 
outside,  because  I  had  a  bar,  and  I  have  been  down  there  over  20 
years,  and  most  of  the  fellows  come  down  there.  I  originally  had  it 
myself,  and  they  come  down,  and  when  I  would  go  to  a  hotel,  they 
used  to  ask  me  two  or  three  times  as  much, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  been  a  bookmaker  in  Miami  Beach,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Friedman,  Many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how  many  years  were  you  a  bookmaker? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  you  do  after  that?  What  did  you  do,  say, 
10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Friedmax.  I  financed  concessionaires. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  bookmakers? 

Mr.  Friedman.  If  you  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  just — what  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  just  said  if  you  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Friedman.  They  are  bookmakers. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  are  boolonakers? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  you  say  you  financed  them,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  loaned  some  of  them  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  backed  them,  in  other  words  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  had  a  share  of  the  profit  of  the  book  in 
return  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  S.  &  G.  you  and 
several  of  your  other  associates  had  groups  of  books  that  you  handled 
on  the  basis  you  just  described,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  you  decided  to  get  together  and  form  one 
big  syndicate,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  you  are  going  a  way  back.  It  was  piece  by 
piece,  as  we  went  along ;  yon  know  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  were  the  original  people  who  got  together  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Jules  Levitt  and  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  who  joined  next  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Harold  Salvey  and  Billie  Maier. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  Maier  finally  went  out,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  took  his  place  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Eddie  Rosenbaum  and  Sam  Cohen. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  is  where  you  stood,  say,  as  of  January  1949, 
before  Harry  Russell  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  February  or  March ;  I 
am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  as  of  January  you  had  those  five  partners,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  having  read  the  testimony  about  the  operations 
of  the  S  &  G  Syndicate,  are  you  in  accord  with  your  partners  who 
stated  how  the  syndicate  operated,  and  in  accord  with  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Ben  Cohen,  your  attorney,  made  about  the  operations  of  the 
syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You,  in  effect,  financed  various  bookies  and  in  con- 
clusion you  had  a  share  of  the  profits  from  the  books,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  supervised  the  operations  of  the  books  daily, 
is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Friedman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  handled  the  wire  service  for  the  S.  &  G.  Syndi- 
cate? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  practically  handled  most  of  it,  I  think. 
Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  cleal  with  ? 
Mr.  Friedman.  Dave  Burns. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  he  Avorked  for  what  outfit? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  outfit.  I  heard  so  many 
different  names. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  names  did  you  hear? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  heard  Continental  and  New  York  Service, 
Pioneer  Service — lots  of  other  names  that  I  couldn't  very  well  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Intra-State  News  ? 
Mr.  Friedman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Dade  County  News  ? 
Mr.  Friedman.  Dade  County  News,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  distributor 
of  scratch  sheets,  forms,  newspapers  and  magazines.     That  is  all  I 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  as  you  know,  every  wire  service  is  tied  up  with 
a  scratch  sheet.     That  is  the  system,  isn't  it  ? 
Mr.  Friedman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  that  is  the  system.    In  any  event,  you  did  hear 
of  Intra-State  News? 
Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  do  business  with  Intra-State  News  ? 
Mr.  Friedman.  I  done  business  with  Dave  Burns.    The  check  was 
made  out,  I  think,  to  Intra-State  News  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.     He  was  the  representative  of  Intra- 
State  News,  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  presume  he  was  if  the  check  was  made  out  Intra- 
state.   He  must  have  been. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  did  S.  &G.  pay  for  its  wire  service? 
Mr.  Friedman.  It  varied  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  service  furnished  to  S.  &  G.  as  such  or  to  each 
of  the  different  books  individually  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  was  served  to  us  or  anybody  that  wanted  to  buy 
service  could  buy  it  from  Dave  Burns,  down  in  Miami  Beach. 
Mr.  Halley.  I  am  talking  about  your  books. 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  was  served  to  us 

Mr.  Halley.  The  S.  &  G.  books. 
Mr.  Friedman.  It  was  served  to  us. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  paid  for  service  to  all  the  books  ? 
Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  how  did  the  service  come  in  as  a  physical  prop- 
osition ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  came  in  on  a  Western  Union  wire. 
Mr.  Halley.  To  what  spot?  Did  it  come  to  a  central  point  from 
which  you  would  give  it  to  the  books  or  did  it  go  direct  to  the  books? 
Mr.  JFriedman.  It  worked  in  different  ways.  It  would  come  in  on 
the  Western  Union  wire.  We  might  have  relayed  it.  There  might 
have  been  a  few  Western  Union  wires.  We  relayed  it  from  one  office 
or  to  accounts  by  telephone. 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  did  any  of  the  books  have  a  direct  Western  Union 
wire  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  only  Western  Union  wire  came  into  your  office? 

Mv.  Friedman.  In  various  offices,  I  think  it  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  offices  did  you  have  there  ?  How  many  did  you 
have  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  We  kept  moving — 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Halley — just  a  second,  Charlie — it  isn't  that  I  care 
to  interpose  an  objection,  but  we  are  laboring  under  indictment  in 
Florida  for  the  various  offices.  They  named  the  offices.  I  know  that 
is  not  grounds  for  immunity  here  to  refuse  to  answer,  but  I  am  asking 
you  gentlemen 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  brought  out  in  the  record 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
those  details. 

In  any  event,  it  came  in  or  you  got  it  from  the  wire  service  and  then 
you  would  give  it  to  the  accounts  5 

Mr.  Friedman.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  phone? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  there  came  a  time  when  the  wire  service  was 
cut  off,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1949  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  was  some  time  in  February.  Wliat  date  it  was 
I 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  according  to  Western  Union  the  service  from 
Intra-State  Xews  was  cut  off  from  13  drops  at  Miami  Beach  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1949.     Do  you  have  any  information  with  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  tried  to  check  what  days  the  service  was  cut 
off,  but  according  to  the  information  in  that  book  you  have  in  front 
of  you,  and  according  to  the  newspapers  there  seemed  to  be  some 
trouble  on  dates.  Sometimes  they  got  February  20,  other  times  they 
got  it  February  28. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  Western  Union  has — — 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  really  don't  know.  You  can  take  it  from  the 
books  and  I  will  agTee  that  there  are  three  different  mistakes  there. 
There  is  something  wrong  there  somewhere,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Western  Union  has  given  us  this  specific  informa- 
tion, and  let  me  ask  you  if  it  is  correct  to  the  best  of  your  recollection. 
You  may  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  previous  hearings  we  didn't 
have  these  specific  dates  from  Western  Union.  We  were  relying  on 
people's  memories. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  your  memory,  would  this  be  right?  First  of 
all,  was  1540  Washington  Avenue  an  S.  &  G.  outlet? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Halley,  that  Western  Union  says  the 
fourteenth 
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Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  they  say  it  is  the  28th  of  February,  1949. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  fourteenth  is  when  it  went  back  on.  Let's 
let  that  go. 

Mr.  Halley.  Without  specifically  identifying  them  for  the  record, 
would  you  simply  state  whether  or  not  any  of  the  locations  listed  on 
the  sheet  now  before  you  were  not  S.  &  G.  locations  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes ;  quite  a  few  that  are  not  our  locations. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  that  were  your  locations  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  of  the  28th  of  February  1949  was  S.  &  G.  getting 
any  wire  service  whatsoever  from  Intra-State  News  after  thus  cut  off? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Our  books  will  show  when  we  operated,  when  we 
were  getting  service  there.     I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Assuming  the  date  on  your  books  will  show  a  date,  was 
there  a  date  on  which  the  wire  service  was  cut  off  from  ISIiami  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  would  be  hard  to  tell  because  we  were  getting 
service  some  other  way,  so  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  the  dates. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Friedman,  the  committee  here  has  been  trying  to 
show  you  the  consideration  of  not  asking  questions  which  are  certainly 
proper  questions  but  which  might  embarrass  you  unnecessarily  in  your 
proceedings  elsewhere. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  the  general  questions  frankly,  be- 
cause if  you  don't,  then  the  only  way  I  can  get  the  answers  is  to  go 
into  the  specific  to  prove  it  the  hard  way. 

Now,  the  service  was  cut  off  for  S.  &  G.,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  wasn't  cut  off  for  the  S.'&  G.  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  whole  State  was  cut  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  First  they  cut  off  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 

]Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  tell  you  that,  then. 

Mr.  Friedman.  All  right,  you  tell  me.    I  will  listen. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  you  can  talk  for  S.  &  G.  ? 

My.  Friedman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  cut  off  for  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  couldn't  tell  you  if  it  was  cut  off  for  S.  &  G.  It 
was  the  whole  State. 

Mr,  Halley.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  State. 

Mr.  Cohen,  you  are  not  under  oath  before  this  committee.  Let's 
get  the  man's  answer. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  was  cut  off  for  S.  &  G.,  they  did  not  have  it,  so 
answer  him  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  Answer  me  that  way,  the  counsel  told  you  to  answer 
me. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Service  was  cut  off  for  S.  &  G.  as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  you  began  to  try  to  get  other  service  one  way 
or  another? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  some  other  service? 

Mr.  Friedman.  We  got  it  out  of  town. 

Mr.  HALiJi:Y.  Wliere  from? 

Mr.  Friedman.  New  Orleans. 
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Mr.  Hali.et.  In  tlie  meantime,  yon  made  efforts  to  get  yonr  service 
back  from  Bnrns  at  Intra-State  News,  didn't  yon? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  yon  talk  to  Burns? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H^vixEY.  Did  you  ask  him  why  the  service  was  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  He  said  I  can't  tell  you  why  the  wire  is  cut  off,  but 
■when  it  gets  on  I  will  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  any  efforts  to  get  to  see  Burns'  boss? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  always  dealt  with  Dave  Burns.  That  is 
the  only  one  I  ever  talked  to  about  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Butsy  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  seen  him  around,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  talked  to  O'Brien  in  your  life  ? 

Mr,  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Maybe  you  laiow  him  by  the  name  of  Walter  Keogh  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  heard  that  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Walter  Keogh  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  to  say  you  sat  there  and  made  no  effort 
to  see  Burns'  boss  to  try  to  get  your  wire  service  restored  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  seen  Dave  Burns,  but  I  didn't  see  Keogh  or 
Butsy  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  try  to  contact  anyone  else  to  get  your  wire 
service  restored  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  The  only  one  I  talked  to  was  Dave  Burns. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  William  H.  Johnston  ? 

Mr,  Friedman.  I  don't  know  wlio  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  William  H.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  John  Rush  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  know  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  talked  to  nobody  except  Dave  Burns,  the 
salesman  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Halley.  Did  you.  attempt  to  call  Continental  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  didn't  know  Continental,  Like  I  told  you,  I 
hear  so  many  names  and  the  only  one  I  done  business  with  was  Dave 
Burns,  We  were  down  in  Florida  and  I  don't  know  anybody  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  or  anywhere. 

Mr,  Halley,  You  are  playing  very  innocent 

Mr,  Friedman,  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  not  doing  you  the  least  bit  of  good. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Let's  get  this  right,  Halley.  I  am  not  playing  inno- 
cent.    You  are  picking  on  a  fellow  that  has  never  been  out  of  Miami 
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Beadi,  Fla.,  much.     You  mention  Continent — if  you  are  going  to  con- 
fuse me,  we  are  not  going  to  get  along. 

Mr.  Cohen.  He  is  not  confusing  you. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  he  is,  Bennie.     I  don't  know  Continental. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  have  the  questions  and  answer  them  the  best 
you  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  very  big  business  in  Miami  Beach,  the  S. 
&  G.  Syndicate  did,  didn't  they  ? 

]\Ir.  Friedman.  We  had  a  reputation. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  made  a  lot  of  money.  The  year  before  this 
cut-off  in  1948,  you  made  a  lot  of  money,  didn't  you? 

The  Chairman.  Let's  not  go  into  that  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  won't  go  into  the  specific  amount  but  you  made 
a  lot  of  money ;  it  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  it  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Not  what  the  papers  wrote  up.  Bennie,  what  is 
the  use  'I     I  have  never  been  a  millionaire. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  several  hundred  customers  on  your  books, 
did  you  not  ? 

JNIr.  Friedman.  At  different  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  was  something  worth  protecting.  You  didn't 
want  to  lose  it  overnight  because  somebody  shut  off  your  wire  service 
with  no  explanation,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  look  like  the  sort  of  man  that  would  take 
that  lying  down. 

]Mr.  Friedman.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do  about  it  when  this  fellow  Burns,  a 
mere  salesman 

Ml'.  Friedman.  I  seen  Burns  on  the  street  numerous  times  and  talked 
to  him  about  it.  He  says  when  it  gets  on,  I  will  get  in  touch  with  you. 
The  newspapers  was  full  of  it.  There  were  different  rumors  around. 
1  got  in  touch  with  Dave  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  seen  him  on 
the  street.  I  said,  "Dave,  when  is  it  going  to  get  on?"  He  said, 
""\'\nien  it  comes  on  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you."     That  is  all  there  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Howard  Sports  News? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  are  located  in  Baltimore;  your  wire  service 
comes  from  them. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  of  them  in  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  no  attempts  to  contact  Howard  Sports 
News? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  it  is  your  testimony  that  you  simply  talked  to 
the  salesman  for  Intra-State  and  never  talked  to  his  boss,  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  talked  to  anyone  else  working  for  Intra- 
State  News  Co.,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  You  never  talked  to  anybody  with  Howard  Sports 
News  about  getting  your  wire  service  renewed? 

]SIr.  Friedman.  I  don't  know  who  Howard  Spoits  News  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  talk  to  anybody  in  Continental  News 
Service  about  getting  your  service  resumed? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  don't  know  anybody  in  Continental,  sir. 

Mr.  H.VLLEY.  Just  reply  to  the  question,  did  you  talk  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  j^ou  attempt  to  telephone  Chicago  about  getting 
your  wire  service  resumed  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Harry  Eussell  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  he  become  a  partner  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Sometime  in  February  or  March,  I  just  don't  know 
when. 

Mr.  a^LLEY.  Of  1949? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  right  after  your  wire  service  was  resumed, 
wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohen,  your  record  so  shows,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  My  understanding  was 

My.  Friedman.  After  the  service  come  on  he  became  our  partner. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  5  or  6  weeks  later  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  service  came  on  and  then  Mr.  Russell  became  a 
partner. 

]Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Mr,  Eussell  becoming  a  partner  was  after  the  service 
was  restored. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Russell  about  the  wire  service,  Mr.  Fried- 
man ?  ^ 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  present  during  any  discussions  about  Mr. 
Russell's  becoming  a  partner  in  S.  &  G.  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  state  when  such  discussion  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  The  first  thing  about  that  was  Jules  Levitt  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  say,  "Boy,  that's  the  best  news  I  have 
heard."  Going  on  back  to  some  time  ago,  I  done  a  lot  of  work  and 
I  was  tired  of  it  and  we  w^ere  going  to  have  another  partner,  let 
someone  else  take  some  of  the  grief. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  news  to  me.  All  of  your  other  partners  have 
testified  that  you  were  five  local  boys  and  you  didn't  want  any 
outsiders,  particularly  from  Chicago.    Are  you  sure  you  are  not  lying? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  me  God. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  welcomed  Harry  Russell  in  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  have  to  fight  with  your  other  partners 
about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  just  said  that  Jules  Levitt  come  to  me  about 
it,  what  do  I  think  of  it,  and  I  says,  "So  long  as  he  knows  some  of  them 
owners,  let  him  go  around  and  break  his  head." 

Mr.  Halley.  What  owners  did  he  know? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Quite  a  few  hotels  on  Miami  Beach  from  Chicago 
or  connected  some  way  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  HalXiEY.  He  knew  the  people  who  were  financed  by  Chicago 
money,  is  that  riglit ;  those  were  his  contacts  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  threatened  to  take  the  Chicago  business  away 
from  you? 

Mr.  Friedman.  He  was  contacting  the  hotels. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  had  Chicago  connections  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  About  what  time  was  it  in  1949  that  Jules  Levitt  first 
came  to  you  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Either  February  oi*' March. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  before  the  wire  service  cut-ofi',  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  it  was. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  am  not — you  got  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Sometime  in  February,  and  a  man  named  Crosby  was 
appointed  a  special  investigator  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  isn't  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  have  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  came  and  raided  some  of  the  concessions  of  the 
S.  &  G.  Syndicate,  isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  was  causing  you  a  lot  of  trouble,  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  at  the  end  of  February  the  wire  service  was 
shut  off? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  put  all  of  those  things  together  as  things 
that  you  might  attribute  to  Russell  and  the  Chicago  friends  he  had? 

Mr.  Friedman.  The  service  went  down  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Answer  his  question,  Charlie. 

]\Ir.  Friedman.  Let  me  hear  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  read  the  question,  please? 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  any  of  your  partners  oppose  the  idea  of  Russell's 
becoming  a  member  of  the  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  The  only  one  that  talked  to  me  about  that  was  Jules 
Levitt. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  talked  to  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Except  when  we  had  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  meeting? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Wlien  Harry  Russell  come  up  to  talk  with  us  about 
coming  in.  i 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  February  or  March,  now  I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  or  after  the  wire  service  was  cut  off  ? 
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Mr.  Friedman.  It  might  have  been  when  the  service  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  the  service  was  resumed  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Halley.  That  was  a  very  friendly  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  was  all  settled  to  have  Russell  come  in  without 
any  friction  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  never  heard  the  name  until  when  this  thing 
started ;  never  heard  of  that  name, 

Mv.  Halley.  Well,  you  know  the  S.  &  G.  bought  a  yacht  in  1949 1 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  heard  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Clara  Jo% 

Mr,  Friedman.  I  heard  about  the  boat.  I  am  not  a  fisherman,  and 
I  told  them  I  didn't  want  no  damn  boat.  I  didn't  know  until  this 
thing  came  out,  until  the  title  came  in  who  the  boat  belonged  to. 

Mr,  Halley.  Wlio  proposed  buying  the  boat  % 

Mr,  Friedman.  Eddie  Eosenbaum. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Russell  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Friedman,  No,  I  never  talked  to  Russell  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley,  Were  3^011  and  Russell  friendly  after  he  came  in  ? 

Mr,  Friedman.  Friendly  ?    He  was  my  partner. 

Mr,  Halley,  Did  you  ever  go  to  his  house  as  a  visitor  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Halley.  How  often  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  About  once  or  twice ;  twice  at  the  most. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  come  to  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  out  on  the  boat,  the  Clara  Jo  % 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  was  out  about  two  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  Russell  pay  for  his  interest  in  the  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  We  all  put  up  a  bank  roll.  He  didn't  pay  anything 
to  come  in,  I  guess, 

Mr,  Halley,  He  just  came  in? 

Mr,  Fried^ian.  He  paid  $20,000. 

Mr,  Halley.  That  was  his  part  of  the  bank  roll  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right,  put  up  a  bank  roll  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  your  operating  capital,  day  to  day 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  was  brouglit  in,  then,  because  of  his  contacts, 
would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Friedman,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  you  are  under  oath,  did 
you  ever  have  a  discussion  with  anybody  concerning  whether  or  not 
the  wire  service  cut-off  had  anything  to  do  with  Harry  Russell's  desire 
to  become  a  partner  of  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr,  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  I  will  place  the  question  during  the  year  1949. 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  such  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  your  opinion,  was  not  the  wire  service  cut  off  to 
put  pressure  on  S.  &  G.  for  somet'hing,  no  matter  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  was  it  cut  off,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  At  different  times  it  was  cut  off  during  the  year. 
It  was  one  of  them  things.  It  got  cut  off  then.  We  have  had  service 
off  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  the  middle  of  the  season  for  as  mucli  as  14 
days? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Not  as  long  as  that.     It  might  have  been  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  Steadily  in  the  middle  of  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ever  without  its  being  the  result  of  the  heat  being 
on  politically  ? 

( No  answer. ) 

Mr.  Halley.  When  it  was  shut  off  you  generally  knew  why,  didn't 
you ;  that  the  heat  was  on  somewhere  ? 

]\Ir.  Friedman.  I  have  asked  the  service  guy,  but  they  never  give 
you  no  answer  why  it  was  shut  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  wire  service 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  S.  &  G.  was  a  pretty  important  outfit? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  just  said  I  asked  Dave  Burns  and  they  would 
just  slough  you  off,  and  I  know  better  than  to  keep  pushing  them. 
They  wouldn't  tell  me  why  it  is  off  or  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  made  no  effort  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  am  not  in  the  service  business;  I  was  buying 
service. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  did  take  the  trouble  to  work  out  service  from 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes.    We  got  winners — tickers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Raymond  Craig  of  Miami  about 
getting  service  restored? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  conference  with  you  and 
agreed  to  give  you  wire  service,  would  he  be  lying  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Positively  he  would  be  lying.  He  would  be  worse 
than  that,  if  he  said  he  ever  talked  with  me  about  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  said  that  was  why  the  wire  service  was  subse- 
quently cut  off  in  Miami,  because  they  suspected  he  was  giving  it  to 
you,  would  that  be  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  If  he  said  he  give  me  service,  he  is  perjuring  himself. 
I  met  the  man  once.  I  don't  even  know,  I  don't  think  I  would  know 
him  if  he  w  as  sitting  right  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  says  it  was  part  of  a  deal  in  which  you  agreed  to 
support  his  bill  for  legalized  gambling,  would  that  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Friedman.  He  would  be  a  liar. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  thereafter  hire  John  Rush  to  work  on  the 
legalized  gambling  bill,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  paid  him  a  fee  of  $10,000  ? 
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Mr.  Friedmaist.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Within  a  month  after  your  wire  service  was  cut  off? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Who  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  Clara  Jo  ? 
I  think  tlie  other  witnesses  said  you  negotiated  with  Mr.  Accardo  or 
somebody. 

Mr.  Friedman.  No.  So  far  as  I  know,  Eddie  Kosenbaum  went  down 
to  the  dock  to  buy  a  boat.  Eddie  was  a  boat  man.  I  didn't  want  to 
spend  no  $20,000  for  a  boat. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Eosenbaum 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  happens  to  be  a  funny  coincidence  that  the  boat 
cost  $20,000,  and  Mr.  Russell  put  up  $20,000.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  got  to  do  with  the  boat,  believe  me. 

The  Chairman.  Also  there  is  a  likelihood  that  Mr.  Accardo  was 
backing  Harry  Russell  on  his  investment.  That  is  the  other  unusual 
angle. 

Mr  Friedman.  The  boat  was  worth  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  $20,000  for  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Russell 
put  up  $20,000,  and  you  bought  the  boat  nght  after  Mr.  Russell  came 
in,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Friedman,  Sometime  after.  I  just  don't  know  when  we  bought 
it.    The  bill  of  sale  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did'  you  attach  any  significance  to  the  fact  that 
this  fellow  Crosby,  when  he  started  these  raids  in  January  of  1949, 
was  only  raiding  your  places  and  was  not  raiding  other  places  on 
Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  am  not  sure  if  he  raided  any  other  places  but  ours 
alone.    I  couldn't  very  well  say  that  right  offhand. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  the  testimony  fairly — fully  shows  that, 
and  Mr.  Cohen 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cohen,  your  lawyer,  was  able  to  keep  up  with 
who  got  raided. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  might  explain  he  never  could  raid  a  place.  He  had 
no  authority  to  make  an  arrest,  but  he  would  take  the  deputy  sheriff 
to  the  places  he  wanted  arrested.  He  did  raid  some  places  or  go  with 
them  in  Miami. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  he  was  there  and  inspired  the  raid  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  He  seemed  to  concentrate  on  Miami  Beach,   ■ 

The  Chairman.  And  your  place  is  on  Miami,  I  mean  your  client's 
place  is  on  Miami  Beach? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  think  when  you  found  out  that 
Mr.  Russell  was  the  one  who*  was  telling  him  where  to  raid,  Mr. 
Friedman  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ?  Wliy  would  you 
think  ]Mr.  Russell  would  be  having  Crosby  raid  iust  your  places  on 
Miami  Beach?  '  ^  j        j         i 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  there  were  some  places  raided  in  Miami 
also,  Senator, 
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The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  talking  about  Miami  Beach. 
There  are  some  places  there  that  are  not  in  your  service  and  yet 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  still  have  a  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  is,  and  Crosby  admits  it  himself, 
that  he  would  see  Kussell — how  they  got  together  is  rather  strange  to 
understand — but  that  Russell  would  suggest  to  him  the  places  to  raid 
and  they  all  turned  out  to  be  your  places  and  nobody  else's  places. 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  was  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  Senator,  about  that. 
That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  anyway,  assuming  that  is  true,  what  do  you 
think  of  it?  Why  would  Russell  be  wanting  Crosby  to  raid  your 
places  and  not  the  other  places  on  Miami  Beach? 

Mr.  Friedman.  There  is  still  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  you  have 
asked  me  what  I  think  about  it.  I  just  don't  think  it  is  right  for 
anybody  to  do  anything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  pretty  bad  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  fact  that  that 
happened  just  before  he  proposed  becoming  a  partner  of  yours?  It 
looked  like  he  wanted  to  put  you  out  of  business  or  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  business,  one  or  the  other,  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  sir,  since  Mr.  Eussell  has  been  in  that  business. 
we  haven't  been  successful.  We  are  out  of  business  and  never  did  no 
good  since  Mr.  Russell  has  been  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,,  that  is  because  of  other  things  that  have 
happened  since  that  time  and 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  since  he  has  been  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  I  mean  is 

Mr.  Friedman.  Since  he  has  been  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Other  things  have  occurred  since  he  has  been  with 
you,  too,  haven't  they  ? 

]\Ir.  Friedman.  Yes ;  we  got  indicted.     We  didn't  do  any  good. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  awfully  well  before  you  got  indicted, 
back  in  1948?  You  did  rather  well  during  that  season,  1947,  1948, 
1946? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  don't  think  we  done  so  good  in  1948. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  with  your  counsel  about  how  much  you 
made  in  1948,  and  then 

Mr.  Cohen.  They  did  all  right.  Senator. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  what  the  newspaj^ers  said — you  wouldn't  call 
that  a  lot  of  money,  would  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  I'd  call  that  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Friediman.  The  newspapers  said  we  made  millions. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  your  counsel  would  agree  that  you 
did  pretty  well  until 

Mr.  Friedman.  O.  K. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Until  Russell  came  in,  and  after  that 
time  you  got  indicted  and  investigated  and  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Cohen.  And  made  no  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  made  no  money. 

I  believe  that  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cohen.  May  we  go  back  to  Miami  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  back  to  Miami. 
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(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Edward  Lenz,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Hello,  Walter. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Glad  to  see  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairihan.  Mr.  Lenz,  you  haven't  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No  ;  he  hasn't. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  you  stand  and  be  sworn?  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  N.  LENZ,  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILL.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  WALTER  E.  GALLAGHER  AND  WILLIAM  S.  DEMPSEY, 
ATTORNEYS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please,  Mr.  Lenz  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Edward  X.  Lenz. 

Mr.  K-OBiNsoN.  And  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  employed  by  the  wire  service,  one  of  the 
wire-service  companies? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  company  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  At  present  I  am  working  for  Continental  Press  and  for 
Midwest,  or  rather  General  News  Service  Bureau. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  wire-service 
business  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  been  in  it  for  30  years  or  more. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  And  in  what  capacity  have  you  been  ? 

Mv.  Lenz.  I  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  wire  executive  and  main- 
tenance man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  with  the  Annenberg  organization  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Lenz,  on  the  termination  of  Nationwide  News 
Service,  where  were  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  At  the  termination  I  went  to  work  for  Continental  Press 
in  1939. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  In  1939  you  were  with  Continental  Press  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  the  Continental 
Press  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  until  1942  or  1943. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  during  that  period  of  time  did  you  at  one  time 
work  for  another  news  service  ? 

jNIr.  Lenz.  Not  during  the  time • 

Mr.  RoBiNSoiv.  Called  the  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  was  after  I  left  the  Continental  Press.  I  went  to 
work  for  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  in  1942? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  1942  or  1943. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  it  wasn't  prior  to  that  time? 
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Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  some  notes  here.  I  would  say  it  would  be  around 
in  19^2, 1943. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Do  you  know  what  the  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service 
was? 

Mr.  Lenz.  The  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service  was  a  news  service  used  to 
disseminate  news  in  and  around  the  city  of  Chicago,  within  Cook 
County,  I  would  say  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  it  been  in  existence,  to  your  knowledge,  prior 
to  the  time  you  went  with  it  in  1942? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 
■    Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  the  system  by  which  they  obtained 
the  wire  news  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  the  news  was  phoned  in  from  a  distant  point 
outside  the  State  of  Illinois  and  received  by  the  P.  J.  Burns  News 
Service  and  disseminated  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  different  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
distribution  of  news,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Lenz.  It  was  diiferent  because  it  was  without  proper  facili- 
ties for  dissemination. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  there  were  no  Morse  wires  used  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  No;  Morse  wires  were  ordered  out  in  1939  by  Mr.  Annen- 
berg  and  to  my  knowledge  not  replaced  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  subsequent  to  that  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  news  was  by  telephone  so  far  as  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Morse  wire  and  telephones,  private  lines,  and  modern 
methods  of  communication. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Continental  News 
Service 

Mr.  Lenz.  Sir? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Continental  News 
Service  was  financing  Mr.  Burns'  operation? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  you  went  to  work  for  the  P.  J.  Burns 
News  Service,  what  a\'^s  your  job  to  be? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  didn't  do  much  of  anything,  to  be  truthful  about  it, 
Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  instrumental  in  knowing  about  telephones, 
customers.  I  knew  most  of  the  subscribers  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  sever  all  of  your  connections  with  the  Con- 
tinental at  the  time  that  you  went  with  P.  J.  Burns? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes.  At  that  time  Continental  was  operating  out  of 
Cleveland,  and  I  didn't  care  much  about  running  into  Cleveland  every 
week  and  back  into  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson,  ^¥\\at  specific  function  or  job  did  you  do  for  Burns? 
Was  there  an  effort  being  made  at  that  time  to  re'institute  the  wire, 
the  Morse  wire  system  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  it  was  wartime,  I  believe.  I  don't  know  just  how 
to  answer  that,  Mr.  Robinson ;  I  was  a  carry-over  from  the  old  Annen- 
berg  organization,  and  I  was  on  their  payroll. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  Burns  ?  ' 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  until  the  time  that  Midwest  News  Service  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlien  was  that? 
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Mr.  Lexz.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  1944. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Do  you  recall  who  formed  Midwest  News  Service? 

]Mr.  Lenz.  Mr.  Sylvester  Farrell,  the  owner  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  have  any  partners  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  was  under  instruction,  I  believe,  or  had  been  taking — 
rather,  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ragen  that  he  could  start  the 
Midwest  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  did  Mr.  Ragen,  so  far  as  you  know,  give  any 
nnancial  assistance  to  Mr.  Farrell  in  setting  up  the  Midwest  News? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  don't  believe  he  did.  Mr.  Farrell  innnediately  made 
contact  down-State  in  Illinois,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  sell  news 
down-State  due  to  lack  of  facilities. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  this  is  in  1942  that  you  are  speaking  of  ?  Or 
1944? 

Mr.  Lenz.  1944, 1  believe. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Was  Midwest  operating  in  1944,  1945,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  1944  and  1945  the  P.  J.  Burns 
News  Service,  owned  by  Mr.  Farrell,  was  replacing  it,  taking  it  over. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  wondered,  what  the  transition  was 
between  the  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service  and  the  Midwest  News  Service. 
Midwest  apparently  began  its  operation  out  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lenz.  No,  Mr.  Robinson.  Midwest  first  solicited  down-State 
Illinois,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  subsequently  replaced  P.  J.  Burns  News 
Service  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Right.  As  the  telephone  situation  improved  in  and 
around  Chicago,  Midwest  took  over  what  was  previously  known  as 
the  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  this  transition  so  far  as 
Midwest  moving  into  Chicago  was  concerned.  Was  there  any  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Burns  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  None  whatever ;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  arrangement  between  the  two  companies 
that  one  would  drop  out  and  the  other  would  take  over? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Senator,  it  was  a  case  where  anybody  who  had  better 
news  could  sell  it  rather  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  there  a  deal  between  Burns  and  Midwest 
"where  Midwest  could  take  over,  and  take  over  his  business,  or  did  it 
work  out  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  I  don't  know  about. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know.     All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  did  Midwest  branch  out  so  far  as  obtain- 
ing out-of-State  customers? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Midwest,  the  Midwest  service  terminated  within  the 
State  of  Illinois,  up  until  such  time  as  Harmony  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Kansas  City,  went  over  to  another  company;  and  Midwest,  being  a 
part  of  the  old  customer  regime,  or  set-up,  on  my  suggestion  went  and 
•covered  that  territory  which  was  then  Harmony  Publishing  Co.,  and 
made  attempts  to  get  some  of  the  Harmony  customers  on  to  the  Mid- 
west circuit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  IVhat  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  would  be  around  1946;  correct? 
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Mr.  Lenz.  Your  question,  Mr.  Robinson,  was  that  when  did  Mid- 
west, or  how  did  they,  rather,  go  from  Midwest  out  of  the  State  or  tO' 
customers  outside  of  the  State,  I  believe. 

Mr.  EoBiNsox.  I  understood  first  Midwest  started  to  organize  its 
down-State  wire  system. 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  was  the 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Then  subsequently  it  took  over  what  had  been  the 
P.  J.  Burns  News  Service,  which  was  servicing  Chicago.  What  I  was 
getting  at;  when  did  Midwest  take  on  the  out-of-State  business? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Beside 

Mr.  Robinson.  Servicing  Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  some  of  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  tliat  would  be  at  the  time  that  Trans- American 
sold  their  first  wire  into  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  in  1947  or  1946. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  1945  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  There  have  been  so  many  dates,  it  is  hard 

The  Chairman.  "VYlienever  Trans- American  started,  then  Midwest 
started  branching  out  into  other  States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think.  Senator,  it  would  be  after  Harmony  had 
ceased  taking  Continental  service,  which  was  in  tlie  summer  of  1946. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  he  had  gone  over  with  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service, 
while  you  were  employed  by  them,  was  servicing  anyone  in  the  Loop 
area  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  didn't  know  much  about  their  particular  type  of  service, 
Mr.  Robinson,  as  to  how  they  done  it,  other  than  that  they  had  tele- 
phones. Who  their  customers  might  have  been,  that  I  wouldn't  know 
offhancl.  I  would  say  anybody  that  needed  service  could  get  it  Qff  the 
P.  J.  Burns  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  other  news  service  in  operation  at  that 
time,  at  the  time  that  the  P.  J.  Burns  News  Service  was  doing  business  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  organized  service.  I  believe 
all  bookmakers  at  that  time  were  at  least  getting  news  as  best  they 
could,  as  quick  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  getting  any 
service  from  Burns  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^Yliat  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  you  knew  or  heard 
anything  about  whether  or  not  Levin  was  operating  some  news  service 
during  the  period  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  service  around  the  1942- 
1941  period? 

ISIr.  Lenz.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Levin,  as  you  call 
him,  or  Hymie,  was  somewhat  interested  in  handbooks,  and  it  would 
only  be  natural  that  he  would  have  to  use  some  service  to  be  with 
interest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  you  remained  at  Midwest  until  1946  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Into  1946. 
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Mr.  EoBiNsON.  And  then  you  returned  to  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  In  May  of  1946 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBiKSON.  Wlien  did  you  go  with  General  News  Service? 

Mr.  Lenz.  January  1  of  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  the  arrangement  at  that  time,  as  far 
:as  you  were  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  After  Midwest  Illinois  News  Service  was  sold,  I  didn't 
know  anything  other  than  what  I  would  hear  around  the  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  interrupt  a  minute,  Mr.  Lenz.  You  are 
speaking  now  of  Midwest  Illinois  News  Service. 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes. 

Mr.  RcBiNSON.  That  was  a  company  formed  by  a  merger  between 
Midwest  and  a  certain  segment  of  the  business  of  the  Illinois  Sports 
News,  called  the  Illinois  News  Association,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  this  Illinois  News 
Association — Midwest — or  Midwest  Illinois.  My  w^ork,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, did  not  take  me  into  the  knowledge  of  the  forming  of  companies, 
who  owned  them,  and  I  couldn't  be  specific  on  any  of  that.  My 
mission  was,  of  course,  to  move  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  when  you  were  working  for  Midwest  up  until 
1946,  it  was  then  known  as  Midwest,  not  Midwest  Illinois? 

Mr.  Lenz.  My  only  knowledge  of  the  change  from  Midwest  News 
Service  to  Midwest  Illinois  News  Service  was  noticing  on  the  check 
of  payment  of  salaries  that  it  was  one  week  Midwest  News  and  the 
next  week  Midwest  Illinois  News.  That  is  all  I  knew  about  the 
transition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  in  1949  it  was — was  that  the  time  you  went  to 
work  for  General  News  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  answers  your  question,  Mr.  Robinson.  In  January 
1949  I  went  to  work  for  the  General  News  Service  Bureau. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  the  General  News  Service  Bureau  formed 
just  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Lenz.  It  was  formed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  also  remain  on  the  payroll  of  Midwest? 

jSfr.  Lenz.  No,  I  didn't.  I  took  myself  off  the  payroll  of  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  go  on  the  payroll  of  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  went  back — I  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  Continental  for 
a  certain  amount,  and  then  went  on  for  a  little  more,  and  also  went  on 
the  payroll  of  the  General  News  Service  Bureau. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  General  News  Service? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Edward  James  INIcGoldrick. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  had  worked  previously  for  Midwest  and  was  a  capa- 
ble young  man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliat  were  you  to  do  with  his  organization  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Mr.  McGoldrick  came  to  me  previous  to  getting  on  the 
General  News  payroll  and  asked  me  if  I  would  give  some  consideration 
of  working  for  him  due  to  the  fact  I  knew  the  territories,  and  there  was 
a  great  possibility  that  circuit  could  be  extended  and  get  pretty  far 
through  the  West.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  coverage-  of, 
let's  call  it,  undeveloped  territory. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  At  that  time  did  Mr.  McGoldrick,  in  your  opinion,, 
liave  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  the  actual  operation  and  man- 
agement of  a  business  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  don't  think  he  did,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNsON.  And  you  were  supposed  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
your  advice  and  technical  assistance? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Not  financial.  I  was  to  give  him  and  did  give  him  the 
benefit  of  my  technical  advice  and  ability  to  determine  how  to  get  in 
via  routing  of  wires,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KoniNsoN.  Did  you  travel  through  his  territory  with  him? 

Mr.  Lenz.  On  two,  possibly  three  occasions ;  yes. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  consulted  with  his  customers  about  the  wire 
service,  improvements  in  the  wire  service,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  don't  think  that  Harmony  in  fur- 
nishing those  customers  was  doing  a  good  news  job.  It  was  very 
easy  to  understand  and  know  that  the  previous  customers  of  Harmony 
could  be  better  served  on  a  Midwest  circuit — on  a  General  News  Serv- 
ice, rather. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  any  of  the  discussions  with  the  customers 
about  the  fixing  of  rates  or  the  determination  of  what  the  rates  should 
be? 

Mr.  Lenz.  The  rates  were  intact  to  Harmony  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Robinson.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  conversation  on  my  part  or, 
as  I  recall  it,  Mr.  McGoldrick's  part  about  rates  or  the  increase  of 
rates.     The  rates  were  high  enough  at  that  time  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  the  business,  I  take  it,  of  the  General  News 
Service  was  that  part  of  the  business  of  the  Midwest  Illinois  News 
which  had  been  intrastate,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Midwest  Illinois  had  that  circuit  which  was  later  taken 
over  in  January  1949  by  General  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  General  News  Service  got  none  of  the  strictly  State 
of  Illinois  business? 

Mr.  Lenz.  General  News  did  not  operate  wdthin  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  business  was  left  with  the 

Mr.  Lenz.  Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  the  newly  organized  company,  the  Midwest. 
News? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  was  formed  about  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  it  was  a  purchase  in  there  about  the  same  time, 
wdien  one  Midwest  was  sold  to  some  party  or  parties. 

Mr.  RoEjNSON.  Is  that  at  the  time  that  John  Scanlan  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Midwest? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  were  with  the  Midwest  up  until  the  year 
1946,  do  you  know  anything  about  what  the  competitive  situation  was 
in  getting  customers  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Within  down-state  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Within  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Lenz  was  with  Mid- 
west News,  up  until  1946, 1  believe  he  testified. 
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]Mr.  Lexz.  I  had  very,  very  little  to  do  vrith  the  city  of  Chicago  at 
any  time  since  1944,  at  the  Midwest  News  Service  reconstructed  with 
the  effort  of  Farrell  and  myself  the  Midwest  circuit  down-State. 
It  incorporated  102  counties  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  service  spread 
into  that  many  counties,  I  believe.  It  was  quite  a  wire  job  in  itself, 
so  my  work  took  me  to  the  State  of  Illinois  outside  of  the  county  of 
Cook  and  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  job  during  the  time  that  Trans- 
American  was  in  existence  ?  Were  you  working  for  Midwest  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  was  working  for  Midwest  News  Service  and  Midwest 
Illinois  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  also  working  for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Is  that  in  1946? 

Mr.  Robinson.  1946  and  1947. 

Mr.  Lenz.  1946  and  1947 ;  yes,  sir ;  I  was  with  Continental  and  also 
with  Midwest  News. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  were  paid  by  all  of  them  or  you  were 
just  paid  by  one,  but  you  worked  for  all  three  of  them? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  was  paid  by  the  both  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  By  Midwest  and  by  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Midwest  Illinois  News  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  would  presume  Midwest  and  Midwest  Illinois  were 
one,  because  at  a  certain  time  during  the  year  1947  it  was  changed. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Robinson,  but  I  thought  it  was 
important  to  know  why  he  was  paid  by  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  was  that  system  set  up  of  both  companies 
paying  you  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Mr.  Kelly  at  that  time — I  believe  in  that  time  my  brother 
was  taken  to  a  hospital,  who  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr. 
Kelly  figured  he  needed  further  help  with  Continental.  The  wire 
men  of  Continental  had  to  somewhat  report  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  was  it  the  practice  of  Continental  to  have  a 
man  such  as  yourself  who  was  a  technician  and  an  expert  go  to  the 
various  distributors  of  Continental  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  any 
difficulties  they  had  that  fell  within  your  province  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  I  presume,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  they  figured  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use  to  it,  to  a  company  such  as  General  News  or  Mid- 
west, at  the  same  time  Continental  could  benefit  by  the  long  years  of 
experience  that  I  had  in  this  particular  line  of  business.  My  business 
was  to  move  news  and  see  that  it  was  kept  honest.  I  have  been  in  this 
business  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  done  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ragen  or 
Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  would  say  yes.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Ragen ;  he  was  owner 
of  Continental  Press  at  that  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  were  on  the  payroll  at  both  companies, 
what  would  that  be,  an  arrangement  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  worked  out 
with  the  other  company  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  presume  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  during  the  period  that  Trans- American  was 
in  existence,  and  competing  with  Continental,  what  was  your  function  ? 
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Mr.  Lenz.  The  same  as  I  have  previously  outlined,  to  move  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  in  any  way  field  man  in  order  to  try 
and  retain  customers  for  Continental  or  Midwest? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Within  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  not  m  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  county  of  Cook. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  was  Trans-American  endeavoring  to  get 
customers  away  from  Continental  at  that  time,  and  did  you  have 
any  part  in  that  competitive  picture  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Not  in  the  competitive  picture.  Trans- American  and 
Continental ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  so  far  as  Midwest  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lenz.  As  far  as  Midwest  is  concerned ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  -was  that? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  I  will  cite  a  case  of  a  town  down-State  where  we 
were  ordered  to  take  our  machine  out.     I  would  call  the  fellow  and 

Mr.  Robinson.  \^nio  was  that? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  will  cite  the  case  of  Bloomington.  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Mike  Bishop,  who  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he  could  drive  a  better 
deal  with  the  others,  and  there  his  friendship  ceased. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  better  deal  that  he  said  he  had  made 
with  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  I  wouldn't  know  what  he  meant  by  a  better  deal. 
If  it  was  a  better  deal  in  money  we  would  make  an  attempt  to  match 
the  price. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  said  he  got  even  a  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  By  a  better  deal,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  was  thinking  about 
rate ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ask  him  what  rate  he  had  got  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  offer  him  a  rate  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  said  that  wasn't  as  good  as  the  other 
company  ?  .     . 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  said  he  would  rather  have  the  other  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  know  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Hallet.  He  works  for  Illinois  News  now,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  doesn't.  He  left  Illinois  Sport  News  when  Mr. 
George  Kelly  made  an  effort 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr.  Halley  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  just  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  and  Mr. 
Gallagher  here.  We  are  not  asking  you  questions.  If  you  have 
objections  to  make  to  questions,  you  may  address  them  to  me.  This 
witness  is  intelligent.  He  can  take  care  of  himself.  If  you  don't  think, 
after  the  examination,  that  he  has  answered  the  questions  fully,  or 
some  explanation  should  be  given,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
asking  questions.  But,  if  you  are  going  to  stay  here  and  represent 
your  client  before  this  committee,  when  questions  are  asked,  you  are 
not  allowed  to  answer  them  yourself,  unless  the  chairman  calls  on  you 
to  make  some  explanation.    So,  let's  have  that  understood. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  May  I  ask  this  ?    This  witness  does  not  work 
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The  Chairman.  The  question  has  been  asked.  Will  you  repeat  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  He  works  for  Illinois  News ;  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Mr.  Burns? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  works  for  one  of  the  news  outfits  here  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  worked  around  in  the  news  business.  Who  he  works 
for,  who  paid  him,  how  much  he  got,  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  trying  to  say  he  worked  for  Illinois 
Xews ■ 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  what  ISIr.  George  Kelly  told 
Mr.  Robinson.    Mr.  Lenz  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Pat  Burns  did  work  for  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  Until  a  month  ago? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Within  the  last  several  weeks,  after  Mr.  George  Kelly 
had  tried  to  get  him  to  come  in  and  talk  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  give 
this  committee  testimony. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  he  trj^  to  get  him  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  sent  a  message  on  the  wire  on  which  Burns  was 
sending  in  news.    Within  a  few  days  thereafter  Burns  c|uit. 

Mr.  Halley,  Why  didn't  you  tell  the  committee  where  we  could 
serve  Burns  if  you  knew  where  he  was  sending  news  from,  and  you 
■were  trying  to  be  cooperative? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  are  not  serious  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  dead  serious. 

JNIr.  Dempsey.  We  did  tell  the  committee  exactly  what  we  knew 
about  where  Burns  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  tell  us  where  we  could  serve  him. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  didn't  tell  us  you  were  trying  to  serve  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  was  sending  news  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  was  sending  it  through  a  telegrapher.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  could  have  found  that  telegrapher.  Now,  whether  that 
telegrapher  would  have  told  you  when  and  where  he  saw  Mr.  Burns, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  told  me  you  knew  where  you  could  lay  your 
hands  on  him. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  We  couldn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  certainly  looks  to  me  like  you  could  have  figured  out 
where  he  could  have  been  found. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  might  have  been  able  to  figure  out,  and  every- 
thing we  knew  you  could  have  had  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing  he  was  giving  news  to 
your  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  knew  he  was  on  the  payroll.  You  knew  what 
service  he  was  performing. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  knew  he  was  on  the  payroll,  and  we  knew  he  was 
on  the  "lam."  We  certainly  did  not  have  any  reason  to  know  he  was 
sending  news  from  the  track.    It  is  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lenz.    It  is  ridiculous  you  didn't  know  it. 
,    The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.    Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Will  you  ask  this  witness  any  questions  you  have,  Mr.  Halley. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  Pat  Burns  was  working  for,  Mr.  Demp- 
sev  said,  and  I  presume  it  is  now  in  the  record,  Illinois  News;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  he  was  with  one  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  knew  he  was  working  in  this  business ;  but,  as  to  whom 
he  Avorked  for,  I  do  not  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Halley,  I  dis- 
liked Pat  Burns  from  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  back  in  1933. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  did  you  start  working  for  the  wire  service? 
I  think  you  have  answered  that,  but  can  we  have  it  again? 

Mr.  Lenz.  When? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenz.  In  1917. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Burns  was  working  for  the  wire  service  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  No;  I  met  Burns  when  Mr.  Annenberg  came  in  the 
picture  with  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1933  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1933? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1933,  is  that  when  you  first  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes ;  about  1933,  in  there  somewheres. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  both  worked  together  for  many  years  in 
one  connection  or  another? 

Mr.  Lenz.  We  didn't  both  work  together.  I  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  liim,  or  any  part  pertaining  to  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  chief  wire  man  for  Continental? 

Mr.  Lenz.  For  a  long,  long  time  he  was  instrumental  working  for 
Continental,  gathering  news  from  race  tracks. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  Trans- American  set  up  he  quit,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lenz.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  went  with  Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  What  was  Trans- American? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  he  went  with  Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes ;  evidently  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  stayed  with  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  the  record  of  the  committee  in  Kansas  City 
shows  that  a  man  named  Eddie  Spitz  states  that  Pat  Burns  went  to 
see  him  and  offered  him  the  Transcontinental  agency. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Halley.  Trans-American  distributorship  in  Kansas  City. 
During  that  period,  that  was— and  I  refer  now  to  the  middle  of  1946— 
did  Continental  have  a  distributor  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr  Lenz.  Prior  to  1916  Continental  had  a  distributor  in  Kansas 
City  known  as  Harmony  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  it  was  run  by  a  man  named  Part  noy ;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Sam  Partnoy. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  And  in  1946  the  Harmony  Publisliing  Co.  discon- 
tinued taking  service  from  Continental ;  is  that  right  ? 
jNlr.  Lenz.  Kiglit. 

Mr.  Halij:y.  Then  sometime  in  1947  Harmony  Publishing  Co.  came 
back  with  Continental ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  not  correct.  Not  with  Continental,  Mr. 
Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  the  witness  answer. 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  came  back  after  Trans-American  quit  selling  service 
to  Partnoy.  Partnoy  contacted  me  on  the  Friday,  I  believe,  before 
that  Saturday. 

I  have  known  Partnoy — as  a  matter  of  fact,  put  him  to  work  some 
years  ago.  Partnoy  informed  me  on  the  telephone — this  may  not 
be  official  as  to  the  date — what  and  where  was  he  to  get  his  news  after 
he  lost  out  with  Trans-American. 

I  told  him  I'd  like  to  know  the  same  thing.  I  didn't  feel  too 
kindlv  about  him.  He  was  obligated  somewhat  in  a  friendly  way.  I 
thought  at  least  that  he  should  do  what  he  had  done.  I  says,  "I 
presume  you  will  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  Midwest  Illinois  circuit," 
because  we  were  able,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  to  sell  within  or  in 
some  of  the  States  alongside  of  Harmony  during  the  time  that  they 
were  furnished  by  Trans- American.  I  think  such  cities  may  be, 
possibly,  Omaha.  I  know  we  were  in  Tulsa;  we  were  in  Wichita. 
TV^e  were  unable  to  get  into  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  The  Midwest  circuit 
was  intact  and  in  operation  in  Harmony  territory  at  the  same  time 
the  Trans- American  had  sold  service  to  Harmony. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  then  make  the  deal  with  Partnoy  to  let  him 
resume  under  INIidwest  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  as  I  recall  it,  the  deal  with  Partnoy  before  the 
Trans- American  split  was  that  Partnoy  had  to  return  or  remit  to 
Chicago  all  of  his  proceeds  over  $125  a  week,  which  he  kept  as  a 
salary ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  wouldn't  know  the  first  thing  about  that,  Mr.  Halley. 
I  didn't  keep  books,  had  nothing  to  do  with  rates.  Mr.  Partnoy 
reported  right  to  Mr.  Ragen  or  Continental  Press,  and  whatever 
dealings  he  may  have  had  along  lines  of  remittance,  I  didn't  know.  I 
did  know  this,  though :  That  when  Harmony  Publishing,  or  call  it— 
that  which  was  left,  or  Kansas  City— Partnoy  wanted  service,  and 
I  sold  him  a  ticker  for  the  city,  or  Kansas  City,  and  he  asked  me  what 
the  rates  would  be.  I  said,  "Write  your  own  tickets,  I  am  glad  to 
have  you  back." 

I  knew  the  telephone  condition  in  and  around  Kansas  City.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  of  Missouri  was  bad. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  talking  now  about  1947  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Please  let  the  witness  answer,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  that  Midwest  took  over 
the  Harmony  accounts  that  were  furnished  originally  by  Continental, 
later  taken  on  by  Trans-American.  Trans- American  quits,  and  from 
there  on  they  went  back,  not  to  Continental  but  to  ]\Iidwest. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  say  Partnoy  telephoned  you  ? 
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Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  he  did,  on  the  Friday  before  the  Saturday  he 
was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Midwest — or  rather  the  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  at  that  time  did  you  make  the  deal  then? 

Mr.  Lenz,  It  was  very  easy  to  make  a  deal  with  Mr.  Partnoy ;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  then  an  employee — were  you  not? — for 
Midwest. 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  your  superior  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Mr.  Sylvester  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  owned  Midwest? 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Lenz.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  get  any  instructions  from  Farrell  about 
it? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  was  in  capacity  that  I  need  not,  let's  say — news  intelli- 
gence capacity — that  I  need  not  consult  Mr.  Farrell  about  it.  He 
would  take  my  word  before  consultation. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Kansas  City  did  you  know  Eddie  Spitz  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  I  met  him  in  Mr.  Partnoy's  office.  The  reason 
for  meeting  was  that  we  were  in  Kansas  City  and  without  a  hotel 
reservation. 

I  believe  he  called  Mr.  Spitz  or  whatever  they  call  him,  and  we  met 
him  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel,  wished  him  the  time  of  day,  didn't  talk  to 
him  very  long.  He  informed  me  that  any  business  transactions  in 
Kansas  City  were  very  capably  handled  by — could  be  capably  handled 
by  Mr.  Simon  Partnoy. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  read  you  what  Mr.  Spitz  said  about  how  he  got 
his  service  resumed. 

Question :  What  did  you  do  at  that  point  after  Trans-American  terminated  it, 
try  to  find  out  where  you  would  get  wire  service? 

Answer  (by  Spitz)  ;  I  asked  Simon  what  we  could  do  now,  and  he  told  me  to 
get  hold  of  this  fellow,  Sylvester  Farrell,  which  I  did. 

Question  :  You  went  to  Chicago  to  see  Farrell? 

Answer  (by  Spitz)  :  Yes,  sir.     I  first  called  on  the  telephone,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  may  have.     That  pertains  to  Farrell.     I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Spitz  was  one  of  tlie 
Binaggio-Gargotta  gang  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Lenz.  It  could  be  a  fact,  with  me  telling  you  it  is  a  fact  because 
I  have  been  informed  by  reading  the  newspapers.  I  knew  nothing  of 
gangstering  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  any  part  of  this 
country,  so  help  me  God. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact? 

Mr.  Lenz.  It  can  be  presumed  or  assumed  that  he  might  be,  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  testimony  before  this  committee  is  that  when  that 
outfit  went  with  Trans- American — Spitz,  Klein,  Gargotta,  and  Lacoco 
went  in  there ;  you  have  read  about  that,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  read  that.  Mr.  Halley,  may  I  inform  you  of 
this :  that  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  gathering  and  disseminating 
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news  for  31  years,  during  which  time  at  no  time  have  I  made  contact 
in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or  fashion  with  any  gangster  in  these  United 
States,  so  help  me  God. 

Mr,  Halley.  You  knew  that  Spitz  was  a  partner  of  Partnoy's, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  met  Mr.  Spitz,  or  whatever  you  call  the  fellow.  He 
got  me  a  hotel  reservation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Partnoy  say,  "Meet  my  partner,  Spitz?" 

Mr.  Lenz.  Don't  put  words  in  my  mouth.     He  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  ILvLLEY.  At  that  time  you  were  not  told  that  Spitz  was  Part- 
no3''s  partner? 

Mr.  Lenz.  If  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Spitz  or  anyone  you  mention, 
Gargotta,  or  whoever  they  may  be,  were  partners,  I  would  possibly 
have  walked  out  of  Kansas  City,  If  I  had  known  at  that  time  of  any 
of  those  people  I  would  have  had  no  part  of  Continental  Press,  or 
rather  Midwest. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Farrell  is  now  ?  Maybe  he 
could  answer  these  questions.     He  was  your  boss. 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  seen  Mr.  Farrell  the  last  time  last  May. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  on  the  lam,  too  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  is  not  around,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  not  around,  and  is  it  your  testimony  that  after 
this  man  Partnoy  walked  out  on  Continental  and  gave  you,  I  pre- 
sume, a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Kansas  City,  that  when  he  called 
up  you,  an  employee,  resumed  relations  with  him  without  even  con- 
sulting Farrell,  your  boss?     Is  that  your  sworn  testimony? 

Mr,  Dempsey,  You  heard  him  say  it,  Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think 
you  need  to  repeat  it,  and  I  object  to  Mr.  Halley  asking  whether  it  is 
his  testimony  when  he  has  just  said  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  your  objection.  This  witness  is 
intelligent.     Is  that  what  you  testified  or  not? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  repeat  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  fast  pitching  here,  I  don't 
know. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  is  that  after  this  man  had  given 
you  so  much  trouble  by  leaving  the  service  you  were  with  and  going 
to  Trans- American  in  Kansas  City,  that  then  he  called  up  and  wanted 
to  get  back  with  you,  that  you  took  it  upon  yourself  to  let  liim  get 
back  without  even  consulting  Mr.  Farrell  who  was  your  boss  ? 

Mr.  Lenz,  Senator,  I  can  give  you  an  honest  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. In  covering  many  of  the  cities,  I  knew  each  and  every  one  of 
these  individuals  commonly  known  as  bookmakers.  I  knew  them  to 
be  high-class,  good,  honorable  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  answer  the  question  and  then 
make  any  explanation  you  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  am  answering  the  question  in  that  way,  Senator,  by 
saying  that  I  had  an  obligation  to  those  men,  and  if  St,  Joe  or  Tulsa 
or  Oklahoma  City  or  Wichita  or  Sioux  Falls  or  Sioux  City  or  Spring- 
field or  Des  Moines  were  in  trouble  and  those  people  were  friends  of 
mine,  and  this  business  had  been  good  to  me  for  31  years,  I  owed 
them  something.    I  didn't  care  who  owned  the  thing. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  question,  Mr,  Lenz,  is  did  Partnoy  call  you 
when  Trans- American  was  going  out  of  business,  did  he  call  you  at 
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Midwest  and  ask  you  if  lie  could  get  the  service  back  and  did  you. 
give  him  the  service  without  discussing  it  with  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  gave  him  a  flat  rate  of  $108  a  week? 

Mr.  Lenz.  $100  and  $8  tax. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  all  of  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  All  the  city  of  Kansas  Gity.  I  was  informed  at  that 
time  that  he  had  one  telephone  in  the  city  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  you  didn't  believe  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  No,  I  didn't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  answer  is  that  you  did  not  believe  it,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  was  informed  he  had  one  telephone. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  didn't  believe  that  he  had  only  one  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  He  may  have  said  it  in  jest;  he  was  talking  on  one 
telephone. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  obviously  preposterous  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  The  telephone  situation  was  extremely  bad  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  increased  that  rate  of  $100  a  week? 

Mr.  Lenz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all  you  get  out  of  Kansas  City,  $100  a  week? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  is  all  I  ever  see  come  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  check  and  find  out  that 
before  this  fellow  Partnoy  walked  out  on  you,  he  was  only  allowed  to 
keep  $125  salary  and  had  to  remit  all  the  profits  from  Kansas  City 
to  Continental?    Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  check  that? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  had  no  access.  I  knew  that  the  different  towns  around 
Kansas  City  had  remitted  to  Partnoy  and  Partnoy  had  remitted  to 
Continental  Press.  As  to  the  arrangements  for  profits  therefrom, 
rather  the  salaries  therefrom,  I  didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  get  as  little  money  from  any  distributor 
anywhere  in  the  country  as  you  do  from  Partnoy  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  is,  Partnoy  in  Kansas  City  as  of  the  time  he  started 
to  pay  $100  a  week,  is  that  what  you  had  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  about  the  best  deal,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  I  think  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  called  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  couldn't  increase  his  rate  from  $100  to  $200  or  $300  a 
week,  but  it  was  the  same  cry,  and  I  believed  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  since  then  discussed  this  thing  with 
Farrell,  the  Kansas  City  situation? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Farrell  wouldn't  have  Kansas  City  right  now,  would 
he? 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  am  trying  to  help  you  clarify  the  record. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  record  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  question 
is,  have  you  ever  since  that  time  discussed  the  matter  with  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  what  year  are  you  in  now  ?    Is  it  1947  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Since  the  time  you  took  Partnoy  back? 

Mr.  Lenz.  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  a  lot  of  newspapers  had  heated 
up  Kansas  City  to  the  extent  it  wasn't  too  much  of  an  earning  territory 
at  that  particular  time,  1947  to  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  seems  to  me  the  last  question  is  susceptible  of  a  yes 
or  no  answer,  if  you  are  trying  to  answer  it. 
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Have  you  ever  since  that  time- 


Mr.  Lenz.  Repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(Question  read.) 

The  CHAiKMAiSr.  Since  you  on  your  own  took  him  back,  Mr.  Lenz, 
Me  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  about  this,  you  took  him  back  on  your 
own  hook,  and  we  want  to  know  if  you  talked  about  it  with  Mr.  Farrell 
and  what  the  conversation  was. 

.First,  did  you  talk  with  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Lexz.  I  may  have  had — it  is  natural.  Senator,  that  any  com- 
pany or  any  corporation  is  making  daily  attempts  to  better  themselves 
in  a  financial  way.  I  believe  there  was  a  25  percent  wire  tax  put  on 
Avires  and  the  cost  of  wires,  and  I  think  Mr.  Farrell  went  into  Kansas 
City,  and  into  that  territoi'y,  and  did  put  some  increases  on  some  of 
the  territory.  I  believe  at  the  time  he  found  that  Kansas  City  was  in 
no  better  shape,  due  to  much  investigation  and  turmoil,  and  the  rate 
remained  $100. 

1  have  always  had  a  kind  spot  in  my  heart  for  Simon  Partnoy,  and 
that  may  have  helped  the  picture  greatly,  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  understand  the  kind  spot  you  had  in  your  heart 
for  Simon  Pai-tnoy.  Did  you  know  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Burke 
who  worked  on  the  road  for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  No,  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  recall  sending  a  young  man  named  Burke 
to  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Tom  Burke,  Jr.,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tom  Burke  is  one  of  the  old  timers  in  Continental, 
isn't  he  ? 

J\Ir.  Lenz.  His  father  is,  yes, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  like  him,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Not  particularly,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  He  has  been  with  you  for 
quite  a  while,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  is  quite  a  question,  Mr.  Halley. 

You  like  a  fellow,  you  don't  like  him,  dislike  him.  I  am  not 
interested 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  want  to  see  him  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  to— I  don't  want  to  see  anybody 
hurt. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Tom  Burke's  son  went  down  to 
Kansas  City  and  was  badly  beaten  up  down  there  when  he  tried  to 
straighten  things  out? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  read  something  about  it.  I  seen  Mr.  Burke  when  he 
came  back.    He  didn't  seem  to  be  beaten  up  and  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  hire  a  lawyer  named  Konomos  down  there? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  Mr.  Farrell  was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Konomos,  as 
you  call  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  try  to  find  out  who  had  beaten  up  Burke  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  That  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  find  that  out  from 
Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  gangsters  chase  Konomos  on  two  occasions  so 
that  he  finally  quit  you? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley,  Was  that  the  reason  you  had  a  Idndly  feeling  to 
Partnoy  ?    You  didn't  know  about  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  In  this  country,  Mr.  Halley,  there  might  be  20  or  30 
newsmen  with  25  or  40  years  of  experience.  They  are  friendly.  They 
are  like  lawyers,  I  believe.  I  believe  if  I  know  a  man  in  my  business 
and  got  along  with  him  for  30  years,  I  would  sort  of  lean  over  back- 
ward to  help  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Even  if  he  beat  up  one  of  your  boys  ? 

Mr.  I^ENz.  I  wouldn't  know  if  he  beat  up  any  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  there  any  testimony  in  the  record  of  this  com- 
mittee since  its  inception  Simon  Partnoy  ordered  the  beating  up  of 
any  of  the  Midwest  boys?     Just  to  keep  your  own  record,  and 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Harmony  Publishing  Co.  is  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.    Have  you  read  that  report  ? 

ISlr.  Lenz.  What  report,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  dealing  with  racing  wire  service. 

Mr.  Lenz.  No,  I  have  never  read  any  reports. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  find  out  from  that  report  that  the 
Harmony  Publishing  Co.  had  a  minimum  of  18  customers  in  Kansas 
City? 

Mr.  Lenz.  In  my  conversation  with  Partnoy,  I  would  ascertain 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Wait  a  second,  Mr.  Lenz,  he  is  asking  you  a  ques- 
tion, and  just  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  He  understands  the  question,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  he  doesn't.  He  is  stating  about  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Partnoy,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Halley 's  last 
question  read  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  ques- 
tion, or  you  state  the  question  again. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  we  appreciate  you  and  Mr.  Dempsey  wanting  to  be 
helpful,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  want  to  be  helpful,  but  we  will  have 
to  ask  that  you  let  the  witness  testify  and  when  you  want  to  do  some 
testifying  or  make  an  objection,  you  address  the  chairman,  and  we 
will  get  along  a  whole  lot  better. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  am  only,  saying  that 
this  is  our  j)oint,  to  make  our  record,  and  I  am  certain  you  as  a  com- 
mittee and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  want  a  clear  record, 
and  I  am  trying  to  make  sure  as  we  go  along  that  Continental  Press 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  clean  record  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gallagher,  if  you  will  bear  with  us  and  let  the 
witness  testify,  and  when  you  have  an  objection  you  want  to  make, 
if  you  will  address  the  chairman,  I  think  we  will  get  along  better. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  am  asking  that  Mr. 
Halley's  question  be  repeated  to  Mr.  Lenz  because  I  don't  believe 
the  answer  was  responsive  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  About  5  minutes  ago  we  were  going  to  have  Mr. 
Halley  restate  the  questions. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  restate  the  question,  Mr.  Lenz. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  July  3  of  1950,  and,  on  page 
856  of  that  report,  it  states  as  follows : 
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Harmony  Publishing  Co. :  Request  was  made  of  Simon  Partnoy.  manager,  for 
a  list  of  customers,  and  the  committee  was  informed  by  Partnoy  that  all  of  his 
papers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  committee  was  able  to  obtain  the  list  of  Harmony's  customers  from  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  list,  all  of  whom  are  served  by  telephone,  follows. 

Then  there  is  a  list  of  18  customers. 

With  reference  to  that,  I  ask  you  if  you  have  never  read  it? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  that  Kansas  City  had  18  drops? 

Mr.  Lenz.  In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Partnoy,  I  would  make  an 
attempt  to  ask  how  many  telephones  he  had.  His  telephone  situation 
was  very  bad,  he  told  me.  he  had  ei<z:ht  telephones.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  he  had  18  customers  he  must  have  two  or  three  relays  from 
that  starter  of  the  eight  telephones. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  had  18  telephones  ? 

Mr.  Lexz.  If  he  had  18  customers,  he  must  have  started  with  the 
eight  telephones  and  relayed  on  it,  or  made  two  calls. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  isn't  necessarily  all  of  his  customers,  this  is  those 
that  the  Federal  grand  jury  was  able  to  find  out  about. 

Mr.  Lexz.  Where  are  these  customers,  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Lexz.  Why  haven't  they  got  all  of  them  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all  they  could  find.  We  don't  know  if  there 
were  any  more  or  not. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Lexz.  No,  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  he  had  18  customers,  he  was  getting  pretty  cheap 
wire  service  for  %10b  a  week,  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Lexz.  The  best  of  my  information  on  that — he  never  told  m( 
he  had  18  customers. 

Mr.  ILvLLEY.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  Lexz.  All  right. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Robinson,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  have  a  couple  more. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  May  I  interrupt  and  ask  just  one  question  to  clarify 
the  record  at  that  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  question  is  with  respect  to  Mr.  Halley 's  state 
ment  as  to  the  cheap  rate  cliarged  Kansas  City,  and  by  way  of  com 
parison,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Halley  if  he  does  know  liimself  the  f ac 
that  when  the  Harmony  Publishing  Co.  was  in  existence,  and  was  buy 
ing  news  from  Continental  Press  in  1946,  and  before  it  switched  over  t< 
Trans- American,  and  it  was  paying  approximately  a  thousand  dol 
lars  to  $1,100  a  week  which  would,  at  first  blush,  make  the  $100  lool 
like  a  cheap  break,  the  fact  tliat  Harmony  at  that  time  had  several 
States  in  which  it  had  the  right  of  distribution,  and  the  sole  right 
of  distribution,  but  thereafter  when  they  came  back  in  19-47,  as  Mr. 
Lenz  testified,  they  only  got  one  drop,  and  so  did  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairmax"!  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  answering  questions,  we  are  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  understand  that.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  the  rec- 
ord that  what  appears  to  be  at  first  blush  a  wide  variance  in  rate,  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  picture. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  it  niiorlit  be  of  some  interest  to  the  press  and 
public  to  say  a  word  about  this  arrangement.     The  testimony  is  that 
Mr.  Partnoy  had  his  own  company,  the  Harmony  News,  is  that  right*-' 
Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  Kansas  City.  He  thought  he  was  going  to 
have  an  independent  business.  He  had  a  contract  with  Continental 
and  he  kept  thinking  that  Continental  was  going  to  sort  of  put  him  on 
his  own,  so  that  he  could  get  the  profit  out  of  it,  but  as  it  worked  out, 
Continental  insisted  all  along  that  he  pay  his  expenses,  and  pay  him- 
self $125  a  week,  as  I  remember  it — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  That  is  riglit. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  he  remit  the  rest  of  it  to  Con- 
tinental, which  he  did  all  during  that  period. 

Tlien  lie  further  testified  tliat  when  Spitz  came  to  see  him  at  the 
time  Trans-American  came  into  existence,  that  he  was  rather  burnt  up 
and  disappointed  with  the  way  that  Continental  had  treated  him,  and 
never  let  him  actually  be  an  independent  entrepreneur,  but  in  just  keep- 
ing him  on  this  $125-a-week  deal. 

So  that  he  rather  welcomed  the  fact  that  these  four  characters.  Spitz 
Lacoco,  Klein,  and  Gargotta,  had  made  a  deal  with  Trans- American 
to  have  another  wire  service,  and  they  offered  him  a  better  deal  than 
Continental  had  offered  him,  so  although  there  may  be  inferences 
from  other  witnesses  that  it  was  a  pressure  tactic,  he  says  actually  that 
he  was  very  happy  to  give  up  Continental  and  go  with  them. 

So  that  was  the  testimony  certainly  that  he  was  sending  Continen- 
tal a  great  deal  more,  the  difference  between  his  weekly  wage  and  his 
expenses,  than  what  he  sent  Continental,  than  th(k$108  a  week. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  that  is  quite  correct.  Senator.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  it  proves.    So  what  does  it  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  it  proves  is— or  the  inference,  certainly,  is 
that  there  was  some  unusual  circumstance. 

In  the  first  place,  why  Mr.  Lenz,  or  whoever  he  was  working  for, 
would  welcome  a  man  back  with  open  arms  after  the  difficulty  they 
had  had  with  him;  and  in  the  second  place,  why  they  would  give 
them  such  a  low  rate  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  GALL.4GHER.  That  was  what  I  tried  to  explain,  Senator. 

1  he  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  in  observa- 
tion with  one  of  your  other  questions  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
testimony  that  these  men  in  Harmony  News,  to  wit,  Gargotta  Spitz, 
Klein,  and  Lacoco,  as  to  whether  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
beating  of  Tom  Burke,  Jr. 

th^^ « ^'^^^'^^^^^^-  ^^  ^  ^^^y  correct  you— wasn't  Partnoy  mentioned 

^,7^^^^^^^^^^}^^^^'  Partnoy,  yes,  that  is  right,  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It.  But,  of  course,  the  difference  is  that  Partnoy  iust 
worked  lor  these  men.  "^  ^ 

The  testimony  in  that  regard  was  that  Burke  came  down  to  try  to 
get  something  done  about  it,  to  protest,  or  to  try  to  find  somebody 
else  to  take  his  service  and  he  was  beaten  up  badly,  and  then  some 
people  got  m  touch  with  Mr.  Konomos,  who  is  an  attorney  in  Kansas 
C  ity  representing  the  Continental  Press.  He  was  paid  by  the  Conti- 
nental Press  although  he  sent  a  much  larger  bill  than  he  got  a  check 
tor,  and  that  he  was  very  much  upset  about  it,  and  felt  Continental 
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Press  was  being  done  badly,  tliat  these  fellows  had  beaten  up  Burke, 
that  they  were  keeping  down  any  competition.  j     u     ^  +i    4- 

He  got  up  a  petition,  or  something,  for  a  lawsuit,  and  about  that 
time  he  was  driving  out  the  street,  or  out  the  road,  and  a  car  hedged 
him  in  in  front  and  pointed  some  guns  at  him  and  said,  ^'lou  had  better 
leave  this  matter  alone." 

Mr.    Gallagher.    Those   were    not    Continental    employees   were 

they  'i 

The  Chairman.  No,  they  were  apparently  interested  in  the  Har- 
mony service  at  that  time. 

That  made  him  mad,  so  he  decided  he  would  still  do  something 
about  it,  so  he  went  to  see  some  other  people,  and  got  up  some  more 
papers,  and  shortly  after  that  he  was  going  down  the  road  again 
when  another  car,  and  a  different  bunch  of  people,  drove  up  and 
pointed  bigger  and  more  guns  at  him,  and  then  he  decided  he  would 
give  up  the  case.     He  sent  his  bill  in  and  got  a  check  back  from 
Continental.     He  said  he  couldn't  carry  on  the  case  any  more. 
That  is  about  the  summary  of  the  Kansas  City  testimony. 
All  right,  are  there  any  other  questions? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Lenz,  do  you  work  for  General  News? 

I^Ir.  Lenz.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  on  the  General  News  Service  payroll. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  get  a  week  from  the  C.  &  C.  Publishing 
Co.  at  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  does  Mr.  Lenz  get,  or  General  News? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  not  being  funny,  are  you,  Walter? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  but  you  are  saying  what  does  he  get. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  what  I  mean.  The  question  is  asked  in 
colloquial  language  to  make  time.  We  are  not  being  overtechnical, 
are  we  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  I  want  it  spelled  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now . 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  on.  What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Halley « 
Let's  ask  the  question.    Wliat  do  you  get  a  week  from  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Lenz.  You  mean  what  does  General  News  get  from  Omaha 
at  this  time  ? 

I  will  make  a  guess  and  say  $100  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  guessing  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  have  not  seen  the  books  or  records.  Omaha,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  been  down  tight  since  this  investigation  started. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  they  get  from  Omaha  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Offhand,  I  would  say  $350  or  $400  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  $350  or  $400  a  week? 

Mr.  Lenz.  In  that  neighborhood.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  fix  the  rate  with  the  C.  &  C.  Publishing  Co. 

at  Omaha  ?  .        ^,  •  j 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  C.  &  C.  Publishing  Co.  came  into  Chicago  and 

talked  to  Mr.  McGoldrick. 

Mr.  Halley.  Talked  to  Mr.  McGoldrick? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  got  a  rate  of  $350  or  $400  a  week  i 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  would  say  in  that  neighborhood  somewhere. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  According  to  our  information  C.  &  C.  has  only  17 
telephone  drops.  Would  you  have  any  way  of  explaining  why  they 
with  17  drops  should  get  a  rate  so  much  higher  than  that  of  Harmony 
with  18  drops  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  I  believe  Omaha  also  incorporated  Council  Bluffs  and 
Dennison,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  should  be  accurate,  because  this  is  information 
furnished  by  C.  &  C.  They  did  give  this  information  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

They  said  that  they  had  17  drops,  including  Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha.    That  is  all  they  listed. 

Now,  why  should  they  get  a  rate  of  $350  a  week,  and  Harmony  a 
rate  of  $100  a  week  ?    Can  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  an  objection.  You 
told  us  we  might  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  objection  ? 

Mr,  Dempsey.  My  objection  is  just  this:  The  witness  has  testified 
that  he  did  not  think  that  Partnoy  had  18  drops,  Mr.  Halley  has 
now  told  him  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Dempsey,  he  can  answer  that.  If  he 
thinks  that  is  the  reason,  he  can  answer. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  am  suggesting  that  Mr.  Halley  is  arguing  with  the 
witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  trying  to  suggest  the  answer 
to  the  witness,  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Your  objection  will  be  overruled. 
Will  you  answer  the  question? 
Mr.  Lenz.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  charge  Kansas  City,  Harmony,  $100 
a  week,  and  this  outfit,  C.  &  C.  in  Omaha,  that  had  17  drops,  when  the 
record  shows  Harmony  had  18  drops,  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a 
w^eek  ? 

Why  the  differentiation  ? 

Mr.  Lenz.  Well,  I  believe  at  one  time  Omaha  paid  more  than  $300. 
Go  back  10,  15  years,  Omaha  was  presumed  to  be  better  territory  than 
Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  were  just  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the 
break.  We  are  saying  $300  or  $100  a  week  for  one,  $100  for  the  other, 
per  week.  If  it  is  $500  a  week  for  one  and  $100  for  the  other,  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Senator,  if  I  may  say  something 

The  Chairman.^  Let's  let  the  witness  answer,  if  he  can.    Let  him 
answer.    If  he  can't,  let  him  sa}^  say  he  can't. 
Mr.  Lenz.  I  can't  answ^er  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  understand  the  questions? 
Mr,  Gallagher.  May  I  say  something.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  Gallagher.  As  Mr,  Halley  says  from  the  report  that  C.  &  C. 
sends  in  at  Omaha  themselves,  they  have  got  more  than  one  town.    As 
he  said  himself,  they  have  got  a  drop  at  Council  Bluffs. 
The  Chairman.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Gai^lagher.  Further,  how  accurate  do  you  know  that  list  is? 
Those  people  weren't  called  before  the  Commerce  Commission.  That 
was  just  a  list  they  sent  in. 

The  Chairmax.  If.  Mr.  Gallagher,  they  sent  it  in,  it  would  be  at 
least  prima  facie  evidence. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Gallagher,  I  presume  it  is  as  distasteful  to  you  as 
it  is  to  me  to  have  to  argue. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Certainly, 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  also  to  have  to  argue  with  Mr.  Dempsey.  I  also 
]3resume  that  you  intend  to  represent  your  clients  as  strongly  and 
firmly  as  I  intend  to  represent  this  committee. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  have  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
cover  this  subject  and  have  you  make  the  arguments  which  you  want 
to  make  for  your  client  is  for  you  to  submit  a  brief  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  hearings  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Well,  I  don't  think  that 

Mr.  Halley.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  more  orderly- 


Mr.  Gallagher.  No;  I  certainly  don't  think  so,  because  I  think  at 
this  opportunity,  when  we  are  making  a  record  for  a  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  is  the  time  to  state  what  be  believe,  whether 
we  are  correct  or  not,  or  whether  you  agree  with  us  or  not,  in  the 
course  of  your  interrogation  of  your  witness. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  the  people  to  state  it  are  the  witnesses  and  not  you 
and  Mr.  Dempsey,  and  that  is  where  we  are 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes;  but  when  you  ask  a  question  that  the  wit- 
ness can't  answer,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  explain 
what  you  are  asking  looks  peculiar  to  you,  and  point  out  what  you 
apparently  haven't  seen  why  it  isn't  peculiar. 

Mr.  Halley.  No.     The  witness,  not  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gallagher,  I  hope  we  don't  have  to  resort  to 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Halley  and  we  are  not  going  to  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  quite  api)arent  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
m  this  investigation. 

We  want  to  be  cooperative  and  friendly  with  you,  but  if  you  attempt 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  witnesses  or  suggest  their  answer,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time,  and  so  for  the  time  being,  if  you 
have  some  objection  you  wish  to  make  or  if  you  will  address  the  Chair,, 
let  the  witness  answer  it  first,  or  say  he  can't  answer,  and  then  if  you 
have  some  observation  you  want  to  make,  if  you  will  address  the 
Chair,  maybe  we  will  get  along  all  right,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  it  differently  than  we  have  been,  I  can  promise  you  that. 

Now,  I  presume  you  have  no  explanation  to  make  why  you  gave — 
then  is  that  your  "testimony — these  people  $300  or  $400  or  $500  a 
month  rate  and  the  other  $100  ? 

Mr.  Lexz.  Well,  I  don't  recall  just  the  dates,  sir,  the  amounts  that 
they  were  paid. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Anything  else,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  for  the  present. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  a  5-minute  recess  and  we 
will  call  Mr.  McGoldrick. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that  Mi\  Benjamin  J.  Schultz, 
attorney  at  law,  Chicago,  is  appearing  with  Mr.  McGoldrick,  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY   OF   EDWARD   McGOLDRICK,    CHICAGO,    ILL.,    ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  BENJAMIN  J.  SCHULTZ,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Edward  McGoldrick. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  do  you  live,  Mr.  McGoldrick? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  10153  South  Eberhart. 

The  Chairman.  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  business  address  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  537  Soutli  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  do  you  have  at  that  address? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Disseminating  of  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  General  News  Service  Bureau. 

Mr.  Robinson.  General  News  Service  Bureau? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And,  Mr.  McGoldrick,  when  did  you  first  become 
associated  with  the  wire-service  business? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  In  May  of  1917. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  did  you  become  associated  with  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  My  brother,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ragen's, 
asked  Mr.  Ragen  to  put  me  to  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  did  Mr.  Ragen  put  you  to  work  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Ragen  died,  and  my 
brother  sent  me  up  to  see  Mr.  Ke]l3%  and  told  Mr.  Kelly 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir;  told  Mr.  Kelly  that  Mr.  Ragen  had 
promised  me  a  job,  if  he  could  use  me.  At  which  time  he  sent  me 
over  to  Illinois  News  Association  and  asked  them  if  they  had  an 
opening  or  room  for  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  Illinois  News  Association 
then? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Steadman  Hayden  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Hayden  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  the  one  that  employed  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  work  did  you  do  there  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  I  was  a  road  man,  an  outside  man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  did  a  road  man  do? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Well,  made  collections,  looked  for  new  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  go  around  to  see  the  customers  ? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  setting  of  the 
rates  of  the  ciistomei-s  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  liandled  that  work? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  It  was  usually  a  flat  rate  for  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  what  was  the  nature  of  your  work?  Give  us  a 
brief  sketch  of  what  your  duties  were  as  a  road  man  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  to  go  around  and  visit  the  customers.  Some 
of  them  had  tickers.  Sometimes  they  wanted  it  moved,  and  you  would 
ask  him  if  the  machine  was  working  all  right;  if  there  was  anything 
you  could  help  him  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  try  to  get  new  customers? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  able  to  get  new  customers  ? 

]Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Once  in  a  while  you  got  some  new  ones,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Illinois  News  Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  think  it  was  sometime  in  1918  when  the  Illinois 
consolidated  with  Midwest. 

i\Ir,  Robinson.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  was  the 
Illinois  News  Association? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  help  you.  Was  the  Illinois  New* 
Association  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Sports  News? 

jNIr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  believe  they  bought  their  service  from  Illinois 
Sports  News,  but  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  wire  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  the  Illinois  Sports  News  the  scratch-sheet  part 
of  the  business? 

]\lr.  ]McGoLDRicK.  Yes ;  they  have  a  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Illinois  News  Association  is  the  wire  part  of 
the  business  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  it  is  owned  by  George  Kelly;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  part  of  the  business  of  the  Illinois  Sports  News 
known  as  the  Illinois  News  Association,  which  is  the  wire-service 
part,  was  merged  with  the  Midwest  News. 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  Midwest  News  was  owned  by  Sylvester 
Farrell  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  merger  took  place  sometime  in  the  middle 
of  1947? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  I  believe  it  was — it  could  be  1947  or  the  early 
part  of  1948,    I  don't  remember.    I  believe  it  was  in  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  the  Midwest-Illinois  News  Association  when 
you  went  to  work  for  them  ? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  When  I  went  to  work  it  was  the  Illinois  News 
Association;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  you  subsequently  went  to  work  for  whom? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Midwest  Illinois  News. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  sort  of  work  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  McGoi.DRicK.  Same  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Roadman,  getting  new  customers,  helping  out  in  the 
service,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  were  you  employed  by  the  Midwest  Illinois 
News  Association? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Up  until  the  end  of  December  of  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  December  of  1949  or  1948  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  1948,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  there  was  talk  in  the  office  that  they  were 
going  to  sell  part  of  their  business,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Farrell  if  I  might 
buy  in  if  the  price  wasn't  too  high. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  part  of  the  business  were  they  talking  about 
that  they  were  going  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Four  or  five  States  outside  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  the  out-of-State  business  of  the  Midwest 
'Illinois  News? 

Mr.  McGoLDRTCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  the  entire  business? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Did  you  talk  to 
Mr.  Farrell  about  that  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Kelly,  George  Kelly? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  they  set  a  price  and  told  me  that  I  could 
buy  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  price  that  they  set  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  $;3,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  then? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  at  that  time  I  was  just  a  working  stiff,  I 
didn't  have  any  money,  so  I  tried  to  borrow  $3,000,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  it? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Henry  Hilton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  ha])pen  to  go  to  Henry  Hilton? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  Henry  Hilton  is  an  old  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily— he  went  to  school  with  my  brother — and  I  knew  that  he  was  in  this 
business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  In  the  news  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  he  was  attorney  for  the  service  company? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Attorney  for  which  service  company  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  believe  Continental  Press. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  saw  Mr.  Hilton  and  what  was  the  arrange- 
ment? 

The  Chairman.  Where  does   Mr.  Hilton    live  or  where   does  he 

practice  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Hilton's  address? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Business  address,  I  think,  is  134  North  LaSalle 

Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  same  office  as  the  Continental  Press  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  also  have  an  office  at  Continental  Press  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  does? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  saw  Mr.  Hilton  and  what  was  the  arrange- 
ments with  him  for  the  loan  of  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  interest  arrangement  there? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  after  that? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well  I  made  arrangement  to  buy  the  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  paid  a  thousand  dollars  to  each  one  of  the  fel- 
lows that  owned  Midwest  Illinois,  which  was  Sylvester  Farrell,  James 
Frestel,  and  George  Kelly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  to  receive  your  wire  service  from  any 
particular  company  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Knowing  that  Illinois  Sports  ^ews  was  a  dis- 
tributor, I  went  to  George  Kelly  and  I  asked  him  to  sell  me  the  news; 

yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  arrangement  that  you  made  with 

hiin? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  basis,  what  was  the  rate  you  were  to 
pay  him  for  the  service  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  explained  to  Mr.  Kelly  that  I  was  ]ust 
starting  into  the  business  and  didn't  have  any  money.  I  also  told  him 
I  had  borrowed  some  money  to  buy  the  business,  would  he  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  on  mv  feet,  to  get  some  money,  so  he  made  a  fluctuating 
rate.  The  rate  started— it  would  go  no  lower  than  $500  and  no  higher 
than  $2,000.  ^  ,         ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  make  any  terms  with  him  so  far  as  when  the. 
payment  for  the  service  would  start? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  to  give  me 
3  or  i  weeks  or  a  couple  of  weeks  until  I  got  some  money  together 
before  I  sent  in  news— and  he  agreed  to  that— before  I  sent  in  the 

money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Before  you  sent  in  the  money  lor  the  service  you 

were  going  to  receive  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  part  of  the  business  that  you  bought  at 
that  time  a  going  business? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes;  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  just  a  question  of  you  taking  control  or  owner- 
ship of  that  interstate  segment  of  the  business  which  was  in  operation 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  revenue  that  you  were  receiving? 
"VVliat  revenue  did  you  receive  for  the  first  few  weeks  from  your  cus- 
tomers ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Oh,  it  averaged  between  $2,800  and  $3,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  week? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  paid  no  service;  you  paid  no  wire  serv- 


ice 


Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  For  2  weeks  I  paid  no  wire  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  2  weeks  you  paid  no  wire  service  to  the  Illinois 
Sports  News? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  got  a  business  that  was  paying  you,  you  say 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Between  $2,800  and  $3,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  week  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  paid  a  total  of  $3,000  for  that  business 
producing  that  income  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHULTz.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Robinson,  but  I  assume  that  $2,800 
was  gross. 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  gross. 

Mr.  ScHULTz.  Would  you  ask  the  witness  that,  or  may  I  ask  him? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  your  net  was  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  The  figures  I  wouldn't  know  offhand:  no,  sir;  I 
would  have  to  check. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  was  it?     You  got  $2,800  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Maybe  $1,800,  $1,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  week  ?     That  would  be  your  net  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  effect,  you  received  the  business  as  a  gift ;  isn't 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  term  as  a  gift. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  borrowed  $3,000. 

Mr.  MoGoLDRiCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  buy  a  business  that  was  netting  vou  right  from 
the  beginning  $1,500  a  week  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  paid  no  wire  service  for  a  period  of  2  weeks' 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  rate  for  the  wire  service  was  to  be  some- 
where between  $500  and  $2,000? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  was  the  first  payment  you  made  for  wire 
service  after  the  expiration  of  the  2-week  period  of  free  service? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  A  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  didn't  you  in  efi'ect  get  a  pretty  good  deal? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  suppose.  ■,•  i  •.       ,. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  it  been  netting  you,  or  what  did  it  net 
you,  say,  3  or  4  months  after  that  time  ?  How  much  did  you  make 
out  of  it  a  week  after  paying  your  expenses?  ,,       j^ 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  it  stayed  the  same  for  maybe  6  months  atter 
I  took  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  made  $1,500  to  $1,800  a  week 
out  of  it  3  or  4  months  after  you  took  it  over;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir.  ..,,.,       ,     -.^   , 

Mr.  ScHULTz.  May  I  say.  Senator,  that  Mr.  McGoldrick  submitted 
all  of  his  books  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGoldrick  has  been  q^uite  cooperative,  I 
understand.  We  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  think  we  do  have  the 
details. 

Mr.  ScHuLTz.  Yes ;  you  do  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  who  are  the  customers  of  General  News  i 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Well,  the  exact  names  of  all  of  them  I  don't 
remember. 

Mr  ScHULTz.  You  have  submitted  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  list?     Let's  let  the  list  be  made 

exhibit  16.  .       ^     -,-      ^  ^<i 

Mr.  SCHUI.TZ.  You  have  submitted  a  list,  have  you  not « 
Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes. 
Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Let's  let  the  list  of  his  customers  be  submitted  as 

exhibit  57.  -,  ,,-r^  ,  .,  •    t>.t     ^>t  •>->      j 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  57,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  appendix  on  p.  1405.)  -,..,.  J-  9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  your  customers  themselves  distributors  o±  news  f 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Some  of  them  are ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  are  the  others? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Handbook  operators,  I  suppose.     That  is  what 

you'd  call  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  percentage,  would  you  say,  of  your  customers 
are  handbook  operators  as  compared  to  customers  who  are  distrib- 
utors ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Three-quarters.  .       •.       o 

Mr.  Robinson.  Most  of  your  distributors  are  located  in  other  States  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  my  customers  are  out  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  name  any  of  your  larger  distributors  i 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Badger  News  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  owns  that? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Louis  Simon. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Louis  Simon  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  at  Milwaukee.  Do  you  have  any  other  dis- 
tributors in  Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  customers  in  Milwaukee  i 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  customer  bv  the  name  of  Ollie 
O'Hara? 

Mr.  McGoLDRTCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  is  he  located  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Kenosha,  Wis.  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  is  he  a  distributor? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^^Hiat  is  he? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Handbook. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  hxrge  a  handbook  he  operates  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  rate  you  charge  to  Ollie  O'Hara  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  it  is  varied.  I  have  gotten  as  high  as  $250 
a  week,  and  I  am  down  now— well,  he  is  off  now.  I  was  getting  $125 
a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  the  rate  vary  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Lack  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Lack  of  business? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  discuss  with  your  handbook  customers  what 
the  volume  of  their  business  is  ? 

Mr.  GoLDRiCK.  I  ask  them  how  business  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  examine  their  books? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  take  their  word  for  it? 

Mr,  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

INIr.  Robinson.  And,  if  they  say  business  is  off,  you  cut  the  rate? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  is  the  exact  basis  upon  which  you  would 
fluctuate  a  rate  from  $108  to  $250? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  we  couldn't  go  any  lower  than  what  the 
wire  bill  costs  me.  We  try  to  hold  up  the  wire  bill  first.  That  is  how 
we  mainly  base  our  rate  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  would  be  the  wire  bill  cost?  Is  that 
varied  or  is  that  fixed  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  it  varies— no,  it  stays  the  same.  It  only 
varies  if  you  put  on  another  customer  or  take  another  one  off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  assume  the  rate  now  is  $108.  How  do  you  fix 
that  so  that  you  get  a  profit  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  have  to  know  how  much  the  wire  costs 
me  to  go  up  there  first. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  would  the  wire  cost  you  to  go  up  to  a 
place  like  Kenosha  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Oh,  approximately  $80. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Eighty  dollars? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  a  round  figure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  there  is  a  tax  of  $8  which  the  customer  pays? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No.  The  customer  pays  the  8  percent  wire  tax, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  wire  bill.  My  wire  bill  from 
Western  Union,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  is  about  $80? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Approximately ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KoBixsox.  So  you  net  about  AYhat,  $20  on  that? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  that  is  $80  a  month. 
Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Yes.    He  pays  $108  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.  Now,  when  you  talk  with  customers  about 
business  being  off  or  down,  what  are  the  details  of  the  discussion  that 
you  have? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  they  just  go  on  to  say  that  there  is  no 
business.    "Business  is  off.    The  people  aren't  spending  any  money." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  do  you  drop  the  figure  from  $250,  as  you  men- 
tioned this  place  paid  at  one  time,  down  to  $108  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  no  intermediary  that  you  drop  it  to? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  it  ever  been  higher  than  $250? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  to  Kenosha? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  was  the  highest  rate  that  you  received 
from  any  of  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Six  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  paid  that? 
,    Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Omaha. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  rate  now? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  One  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  MgGoldrick.  Well,  he  hasn't  been  in  business  for  almost  a  year, 
better  than  a  year  now,  I  believe;  and  he  is  just  paying  to  hold  his 
franchise  for  the  wire  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  customers  have  you  lost  in  the  past  4  or 
5  or  6  months  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  About  seven  to  nine.     Between  seven  and  nine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And,  incomewise,  how  much  has  you  business 
dropped  off  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  To  practically  nothing.  I  am  operating  at  a  loss 
right  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  when  did  you  start  operating  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  About  3  months  ago. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Now,  Mr.  McGoldrick,  do  you  have  a  customer  in 
Gary  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  is  that  customer? 

Mr.  McGoldrich.  The  fellow  that  sends  the  check  in  to  me  is— his 
name  is  Hyman — Harry  Hyman. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  does  he  send  the  check? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  To  my  post-office  box  here  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  ordinary  way  in  which  you  receive 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBiN.soN  (continuing).  Your  income  from  your  customers? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  long  has  he  been  a  customer  of  yours? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  He  was  a  customer  when  I  bought  over  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  met  him  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  him  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  he  been  paying  you  recently  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  sum  he  was  paying  was  what,  $500  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  when  did  he  discontinue  paying  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  he  sent — the  last  check  he  sent  to  me,  he 
sent  a  note  in  it  saying  he  was  going  on  a  vacation  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  he  send  the  note  to  you?     Can  you  re- 
member the  date  ? 

'  Mr,  McGoLDRicK.  The  exact  date ;  no.    I  can't  answer  that.    I  think 
it  was  sometime  in  August. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sometime  in  August? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Or  September,  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  ScHULTz.  You  submitted  that  note  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately ;  that  is  all  right. 

You  haven't  heard  from  him  since  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  continued  to  give  him  service  ? 

]\Ir.  McGoLDRiCK.  Not  now ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  give  him  service  after 
receiving 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Approximately  5  weeks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately  5  weeks? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  still  owes  you  money  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  shut  him  off  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  When  did  you  shut  him  off  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  About  a  month  or  a  month  and  one-half  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson,  And  you  have  not  heard  from  him  since? 

Mr,  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  business  was  Harry  Hyams  in  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Bookmaker,  to  my  knowledge, 

Mr,  Robinson.  He  was  not  one  of  your  distributors  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  customer  in  California? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  customer  in  California. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  your  customer  there  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Stanley  Cohen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  long  did  you  supply  him  with  service? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  didn't  supply  him  with  any  service. 
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•  Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  did  he  become  a  customer? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  talked  to  the  man  in  January  of  this  year;  and, 
with  the  expectation  that  California  was  going  to  legalize  gambling 
down  there,  he  wanted  to  hold  a  franchise. 

Mr.  RoBTNSON.  Did  you  talk  to  him  there  or  here? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  California. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir ;  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Robinson.  San  Francisco.  Go  ahead.  What  was  the  discussion 
that  you  had  with  him  ? 

Mv.  McGoLDRicK.  He  said  that  he  was — he  thought  that  the  State 
of  California  would  be  legalizing  gambling,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
could  hold  the  franchise  with  me.  I  said,  "Yes,"  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  sell  him  service  if  and  when  we  could.  So  we  set  a  figure 
of  $500  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  has  been  paying  you  that  $500  a  week  ever 
since? 

JNIr.  McGoLDRicK.  Up  until  3  or  4  weeks  ago ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  it  stopped  3  or  4  weeks  ago  ? 

]Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  he  discontinue  it? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  he  called  me  on  the  phone  and  told  me  he 
didn't  think  that  it  was  necessary,  or  that  it  was  going  to  be  able  to — 
that  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  pay  any  more,  due  to  the  fact  the  bill 
was  killed.    They  voted  it  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVell,  what  type  of  franchise  was  it?  Did  he  have 
an  exclusive  franchise  with  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  the  arrangement  was  that,  if  News 
went  into  California,  you  would  have  to  supply  him  and  nobody  else? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  exclusively  for  California? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Whatever  territory  he  had.     I  believe  he  just 
had  San  Francisco  and  the  outlying  counties ;  that  was  all  he  had. 
.  Mr.  Robinson.  No  other  State? 

Mr.  McGouDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  a  position — if  News  had  gone  into  California, 
what  position  would  you  have  been  in  if  Illinois  Sports  News  or  Con- 
tinental decided  to  have  a  customer  in  California  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  would  there  have  been  anything  to  prevent 
Continental  or  Illinois  Sports  News  from  setting  up  a  service  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No;  on  account  of  the  press,  I  don't  think  they 
could.  I  believe  there  was  an  injunction  against  them  for  a  wire  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is,  did  you  have  an  agreement  with  the 
outfit  that  you  bought  from.  Midwest  News,  or  Continental,  or  with 
anybody  else,  you  would  have  an  exclusive  territory  for  your  news 
service  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes ;  if  I  sold  a  man,  I  could  sell  the  man  service 
in  that  State ;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  they  would  not  bother  you;  I  mean, 
they  would  not  compete  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  don't  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  part  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  there  wasn't  actually  any  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  understanding,  though  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wherever  you  were,  you  would  be  exclusive? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  agreement  with  Continental,  too? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "you  believe  so"? 

Mr.  MoGoLDRicK.  Well,  Continental  has  never  moved  in  on  any  of 
the  States  I  service  now.    Whether  they  would  then,  if  it  was  leo-al 
I  don't  know.  "    ' 

Mr.  ScHULTz.  The  Senator's  question  is,  Did  you  have  any  agree- 
ment— I  think  that  was  the  question,  wasn't  it.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No. 

Mr.  ScHULTz.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  ISIr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  amount  does  Louis  Simon  at  Milwaukee  pay? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Right  now  he  is  paying  $150  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson,  He  is  a  subdistributor* there? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  service  Partnoy  now  ? 

Mr,  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  ever  serviced  him  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  all  of  19^9  and  part  of  1950,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  a  subdistributor  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir :. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  sort  of  a  machine  does  he  have,  a  ticker 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Teletype 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  Or  Morse  wire? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK,  No;  a  ticker. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  does  not  have  a  Morse  wire? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir.     I  have  no  Morse  wires.     All  mine  are 
tickers. 

Mr,  Robinson,  All  tickers  ? 

Mr,  McGoLDRicK,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  does  he  distribute  now  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Into  towns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  into  towns  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  in  any  outside  State  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but  Partnoy  and  Har- 
mony News  have  gone  out  of  business  temporarily. 

Do  tliey  continue  a  franchise  with  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  don't  pay  you  anything  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  stopped  when  Binaggio  and  Gargotta  got  killed 
or  shortly  after  that  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Right  after  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  subscriber  named  Cawley  in  La  Saile? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  handle  anything  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Harry  Hyman  ? 

Mr.'  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  seen  or  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  him  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  made  any  inquiries  about  him  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  him  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir.  I  wouldn't  know  the  man  if  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  I  say,  have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  him? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  read  anything  about  him? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  R.  &  H.  Co.  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  your  agreement  with  Mr.  Cohen  oral  or 
written  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Oral. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.     Senator,  do  you  want  to  ask  anything? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  customer  now  by  the  name  of  Pioneer 
News  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  service  them? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  have? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  did  service  California,  did  you? 

]Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Jack  Dragna,  was  it  you  that  he  worked  for,  or 
was  that  Universal  Sports  News,  or  Illinois? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  He  never  worked  for  me.  I  don't  know  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  worked  for  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  did  you  make  before  you  bought  this 
company  out,  Mr.  McGoldrick? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  $90  a  week. 
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The  Chairman.  $90.    Did  you  have  any  money  saved  up,  or  were 
you  just  a  poor  boy  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     This  Mr.  Henry  Hilton  that  you  got  the 
$3,000  from,  you  knew  him  to  be  the  Continental  lawyer,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  be  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  through  my  brother.     My  brother  knew 
him  better  than  I  did.     He  was  much  older  than  I. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  saw  him  around  in  the  Continental  office? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  an  office  there,  that  he  came  to,  to  do 
some  legal  work? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  believe  so.     He  had  an  office  there ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  an  office  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  his  name  on  it  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  His  name  was  on  the  insicle  door ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.     So  you  went  to  see  him  and  got  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  it,  by  check  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Personal  check  of  his  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Payable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  the  $3,000,  and  paid  $1,000  to  Farrell 
$1,000  to  Frestel,  and  $1,000  to  Kelly ;  that  is,  George  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  pay  them?  Did  you  pay  them  in 
cash? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No ;  check. 

The  Chairman.  Check? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  from  them  in  writing,  any  bill 
of  sale?  ^'       -^ 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  contract  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  A  bill  of  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Just  that  the  out-of-State  Midwest  service  is  sold 
to  you,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

?J^^,^/^;^"*^^-^^-  ^^^^^  *^^^  b^ll  of  sale  to  you  as  Ed  McGoldrick? 
Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

?J^^,9^5^"^^^^^-  Where  did  the  General  News  Service  come  in? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  I  just  got  that  name  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  formed  that? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  form  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

J?^^^S"^^^^^^-  ^^^^  y^^^  g^t  ^^P  ^  partnership  agreement? 
Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  pick  out  the  name  General  News? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  actually — my  business  is  General  News 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  got  that,  I  guess  it  just  came  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Did  you  take  your  wife  or  anybody  is  as  a 
partner  with  you? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  No  partner  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  that  time,  did  you  use  the  legal  services 
of  Mr.  Hilton  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  did  you  use  his  legal  services  for  ? 

Mr.  ]McGoLDRicK.  Well,  a  number  of  things — different  States  I 
would  like  to  go  into,  I  would  have  him  look  up  the  law  for  me — oh, 
any  number  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  some  of  the  other  things?  He  would 
look  up  the  law  on  California  or  Nebraska  or  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  you  got  $3,000,  you  of  course  understood  be- 
tween you  and  him  that  he  would  do  your  legal  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  discussed,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  told  him  I  would  need  an  attorney,  would  he 
work  for  me,  and  he  said  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  him  per  month  as  a  re- 
tainer ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  gave  him  $6,000— $5,000  at  one  time  and 
$1,000  at  another  time. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  have  had  this  about  2  years,  1949  and  1950  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  gave  him  $6,000  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $5,000  in  1950. 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  Did  you  give  him  any  money  in  1950  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  monthly  retainer,  $500  a  month,  which 
would  amount  to  $6,000  a  year? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  probably  what  it  was.  He  said  wait  until 
you  get  on  your  feet  and  have  enough  money  and  then  give  it  to 
me  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  amount  of  the  monthly  retainer  discussed  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No;  he  just  said  $6,000  retainer  fee,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Per  year  or  any  particular  job? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Per  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  agreement  is  to  pay  him  $6,000  retainer 
fee  per  year  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  you  have  paid  him  just  $11,000? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir.    I  only  used  him  in  1949. 

The  Chairman.  AVliat  was  the  other  $5,000  for? 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  I  think  that  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  witness, 
Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  You  meant  you  had  given  him  $5,000  or  $6,000? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No;  I  gave  him  a  check  for  $5,000  at  one  time 
and  $1,000  at  another  time,  making  a  total  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that  I  don't  mean 
to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  That  is  quite  all  right.  You  have 
been  very  helpful. 

So  he  was  your  lawyer  for  $6,000  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  all  this  other  money  that  you 
have  made.  You  made  $1,800  a  week  there  for  quite  a  long  time, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No;  not  all  the  time.    Business  fluctuated. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  an  average,  say,  of  $1,500  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  2  weeks  you  made  enough  to  pay  off  what 
you  borrowed  from  Mr.  Hilton,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  him  back? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  pay  him,  by  check? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  cash  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  member  of  a  firm  or  did  you  deal  with  him 
just  individually? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  With  him  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  that  time  on,  sometime  until  business 
got  bad,  you  got  $1,500  or  $1,800  a  week,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  I  used  some  of  it  for  my  own  personal  use  and  the 
rest  of  it  I  left  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  you  getting  into  this  business,  well — you 
said  that  this  $1,500  or  $1,800  was  not  on  an  average  for  some  time? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  buying  this  business,  how  much  did  you  say 
you  made  ? 

IVIr.  McGoldrick.  $90  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  $80  a  week  or  $90  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  $90  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  So  then  you  got  up  from  $90  a  week  to  $1,500  or 
$1,800  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  That  $1,500  or  $1,800,  Senator,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  you  have  other  obligations,  such  as  the  wire  bill  which  would 
run  you,  well,  it  would  vary,  anywhere  from  $2,300  to  $2,400  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thought  you  said,  though,  that  your  gross 
take-in  was  some  amount  at  that  time  up  around  $2,800  or  $3,000  and 

that  your  net,  I  believe  that  is  what  he  said,  Mr.  Schultz ' 

Mr.  Schultz.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 

The  Chairman.  And  net  was  $1,500  or  $1,800. 
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Mr.  ScHULTZ.  May  I  suggest,  Senator,  that  all  of  the  books  and 
records  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  am  just  asking  him.  We  do  have  the  books  and 
records,  and  if  that  isn't  correct,  you  say  so.  We  don't  want  to  have 
you  testify  to  something  that  isn't  so. 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  I  don't  think  the  $1,500  was  actually  net  at  the 
time,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  net? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Off  hand,  I  would  have  to  see  the  books  before  I 
give  you  an  exact  figure.    I  would  be  scared  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  books  show  ? 

Mr,  Robinson.  At  the  time — I  recall  at  the  time  we  talked  to  Mr. 
McGoldrick  those  were  the  figures  that  we  agreed  upon  from  cursory 
examination  of  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  Well  anyway,  the  amount  from  $90  a  week  did  get 
substantially  higher,  way  up  to  a  considerably  larger  amount, 
didn't  it? 

Mr.  jMcGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  that  difference? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Well,  some  of  the  money  I  still  have.  The  rest 
of  it  I  used  for  living  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  thought  that  you  should  give  these 
fellows  any  more  than  $3,000? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.    I  gave  nobody  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  understood  exactly  who  is  to  decide 
whether  3-ou  pay  $500,  which  is  the  minimum  the  Illinois  News  Asso- 
ciation would  charge  you,  or  $2,000,  which  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Well,  it  Avould  be  just  a  gentleman's  agreement 
whereby  I  tell  them  that  my  business  has  increased  or  my  business 
has  fallen  off. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  discuss  that  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  raised  it  from  $500  at  any  time? 

Mr.  jSIcGoldrick.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  raised  it  up  as  high  as  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  raised  it  as  high  as  $2,000? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  come  about? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Six  or  seven  months  after  I  was  in  business,  I 
believe. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  they  wanted  it  up  to  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Xo.  I  went  over  and  discussed  it  with  George 
Kelly,  that  my  business  has  increased,  that  I  am  in  a  position  now  to 
pay  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  the  final  say-so  about  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  $500  or  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  I  believe  George  and  his  partners,  whoever  owns 
Illinois  Sports  News. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  really  up  to  them  to  set  the  figure  between 
$500and$S,000? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  consult  with  you  about  how  business  is;  if  it 
is  good  they  put  it  up  to  $2,000 ;  if  it  is  not  so  good  they  put  it  down 
to  $500  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  their  mercy,  of  course.  They  could 
just  cut  off  the  service  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  General  News  Service,  did  you  start  a 
bank  account  for  that  which  you  deposited  in  a  bank  for  General 
News  Service? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  write  checks  on  that  account  for  your 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  separate  from  your  own  personal  bank 
account  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No ;  it  was  all  one.  I  have  no  personal  checking 
account. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  operate  out  of  this  bank  account?  You 
pay  the  gi'ocery  bill  and  pay  the  wire  service  bills  out  of  there? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No;  I  take  the  drawing  check  each  week  out  of 
the  business,  and  then  when  the  bank  account  builds  up  whereby  there 
is  a  substantial  amount  in,  I  take  a  large  amount  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  draw  out  of  the  account  for  your 
personal  expenses  every  week? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Oh,  approximately  a  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

The  CHAiRMAN.When  it  builds  up,  and  you  think  it  can  stand  more, 
you  draw  out  an  additional  amount ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  additional  amount  you  draw  out,  large 
amounts  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  $6,000.    When  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  I  did  it  twice,  once  in  1949  and  once  in  1950. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  that  $6,000?  Did  you  pay 
the  lawyer? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir ;  I  used  it  for  living  expenses,  and  some  of 
it  I  still  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  have  it  in  cash? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  family  have  you,  Mr.  McGoldrick? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Just  my  wife. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you,  sir  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Thirty-nine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  a  new  automobile  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir ;  I  bought  one  in  1946. 

The  Chairman,  What  kind  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Buick, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address  now  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  10153  South  Eberhart. 

The  Chairman.  South  what? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  South  Eberhart. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  A  year  in  September. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  lire  before? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  753  East  Seventy-ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  own  the  house  at  East  Seventy-ninth 
Street? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir;  that  was  an  apartment  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  an  apartment  building? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  Eberhart,  that  is  a  house? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  That  is  a  three-flat. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  a  three-way  house? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Three  stories  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  that? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cooperative? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  rent  the  apartment  there? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Sixty-five  dollars  a  week — a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  dollars  a  month?  What  rent  did  you 
pay  where  you  lived  before? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Twenty-three  dollars  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  same,  a  little  bit  more,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  rather  economically  for  a  man  making 
a  thousand  to  $1,500  a  week. 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Well,  I  have  nice  clothes  and  my  wife  has  nice 
clothes,  and  we  have  a  nicely  furnished  apartment. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  looking  at  your  account  for  May  of  1949.  It 
seems  that  month  you  were  charging  Omaha  $600  a  month,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  A  w^eek. 

Mr.  Hallet.  a  week  ? 

Mr.  ]\IcGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Milwaukee,  was  that  $54  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  have  at  Milwaukee  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Nothing  at  that  time.  He  was  down  maintaining 
the  wire. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  trying  to  get  the  charges — Kansas  City  was  pay- 
ing a  hundred  dollars  a  week? 

Mr.  jNIcGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tulsa.  $162? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Wichita,  $162? 

Mr,  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Halley,  Gary,  Ind,,  was  paying  $500  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  Sioux  City,  $356  a  week? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Kenosha  paid  $237  a  week  ?     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir ;  $200,  and  the  other  $37  is  tax. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  McGoldrick.  when  you  worked  for  Illinois  News 
Association,  I  believe  yon  stated  you  were  a  road  man.  Did  that  in- 
volve collecting? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  whom? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Bookmakers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  was  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  The  West  Side  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  collectors  for  other  areas,  split  up 
into  areas? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Mr.  George  Kelly  owner  of  the  company  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  the  owner  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Stedman  Hayden. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hayden? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  Hayden  work  for  George  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  in  your  business? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Well,  I  have  had  as  high  as  five  and  six.  Some  of 
them  I  have  laid  off  due  to  the  fact  business  has  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  maximum  you  have  had;  five  and  six? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  took  over  the  business,  was  your  total 
customers  about  12  or  16  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  increased  that  to  about  20  or  22  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  had  your  discussion  with  Mr.  Farrell 
about  the  purchase  of  the  business,  you  say  you  first  heard  around  the 
office  that  he  wanted  to  sell  a  part  of  the  business? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  how  you  heard  that? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  I  just  heard  him  and  Mr.  Frestel  talking  at  the 
desk  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  reason  given  as  to  why  they  wanted 
to  sell  that  part  of  their  business  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  that? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  conversation  to  the  effect  that  they 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  interstate  part  of  their  business  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir.    I  didn't  hear  any  discussion,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  heard  nothing  along  that  line? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  John  Scanlon? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  time  that  you  were  considering  purchasing 
part  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  McGoldrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  no  discussion  with  him  ? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  And  did  Mr.  Ed  Lenz  work  for  you  i 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  employ  hmi?  -,  vj  ,^ 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Well,  I  was  rather  new  in  the  business,  and  didn  t 
know  too  much  about  it,  and  I  hired  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
work  for  me  in  an  advisory  capacity.  He  had  been  in  the  business 
for  so  long,  he  knew  all  of  these  customers.  -,     .    •         i    , 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  true  that  he,  for  the  period  of  time  that 
he  was  with  you,  practically  ran  the  business  for  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir.  I  consulted  him  quite  often,  but  I  used 
my  own  discretion  on  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  would  ask  him  and  take 
some  of  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  not  had  too  much  experience  m  running 
the  business  yourself  ? 

Mr.  McGo-LDRicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  consult  with  either  Tom  or  George  Kelly 
about  the  running  of  your  business? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  I  have  talked  to  them  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Get  suggestions  from  them  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  get  some  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  run  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  done  that  all  along? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  At  different  times  when  something  would  come 
up;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  about  all  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  whole  territoi^y  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  your  territory? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  up  to  Calumet  Falls  and  Seattle? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  I  haven't  got  Nevada.    I  can't  go  into  Nevada. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  if  you  could  get  in,  that  is  your 
territory  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  get  up  to  Calumet  Falls  and  Seattle,  don't 

voii  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir ;  nothing  up  there  at  all ;  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Never  did  have  anything  up  there? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  someplace  in  Montana,  don't  you  have 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Well,  we  tried  to  get  in  Montana,  but  we  never 
were  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  serve  Phoenix,  Tucson? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did? 
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Mr.  McGoLDRiCK.  That  I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  part  of  your  understanding  with  the 
people  you  bought  from  that  you  would  have  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  take  over  the  States  that  they 
had,  and  if  I  wanted  to  go  in  they  said  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wanted  any  other  States 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  ( continuing) .  That  would  be  exclusively  yours  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  not  to  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  MoGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  if  you  expanded  your  business  so  that  $2,000 
Would  not  be  sufficient  ?    What  would  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRiGK.  Well,  George  and  I  would  have  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  a  new  rate,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  would  be  willing  to  discuss  a  new  rate  with 
him? 

Mr.  MoGoiiDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  turn  you  are  not  supposed  to  buy  news 
service  from  anybody  else ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  to  get  compensation  depending  on  how  you 
expand  your  business  and  how  big  it  is  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  you  operate  in  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikvian.  And  you  are  to  do  all  your  buying  from  the  Illinois 
News  Service  ? 

Mr.  McGoLDRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  that  is  all  then,  Mr.  McGoldrick. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schultz. 

(Witness  excused.) 

We  have  decided  that,  since  we  are  going  to  have  a  pretty  long  day 
anyhow,  we  will  probably  go  on  until  about  6 :  30  this  afternoon  instead 
of  taking  off  and  coming  back  after  supper  for  a  night  session.  I 
think  we  can  get  in  as  much  time,  and  it  would  probably  be  more  con- 
venient for  everybody  here. 

I  think  I  should  also  say,  since  there  has  been  some  inquiry  about 
whether  Virginia  Hill  would  testify,  being  here  to  testify,  Mr."  Eobin- 
son  had  been  in  touch  with  Miss  Hill  and  thought  she  would  feel  well 
enough  to  come  out  to  testify.  We  have  since,  though,  received  a  cer- 
tificate, which  appears  to  be  authentic,  from  her  physician  to  the 
effect  that  he  thinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  her  health  at  this  time 
to  testify,  so  that  Miss  Hill  will  not  be  here  to  testify,  but  she  will 
testify  before  the  committee  somewhere  at  a  later  time. 

I  think  I  should  also  state  that  it  appears  members  of  our  staff  are 
in  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Owl  Club,  which  was  mentioned 
yesterday  as  being  one  of  Mr.  Accardo's  places,  was  at  the  address 
given,  or  whether  it  was  in  Calumet  City.  The  address  given  was  pn 
the  income-tax  return,  but  our  information  is  that  that  may  have 
been  a  mistake,  that  there  is  an  Owl  Club  in  Calumet  City,  so  we  are 
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not.  absolutely  certain  as  to  whether  the  address  given  was  the  correct 
address  or  not,  ,       ,    .  , 

On  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  of  course  the  chairman  knows  more 
about  the  raising  of  children  than  counsel,  but  he  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Virginia  HilPs  child  was  only  born  3  weeks  ago,  and 
we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  grant  her  request  based  upon  her 
physician's  statement  that  she  be  given  more  time  to  recover  and 
not  be  subjected  to  testimony  at  this  time  if  she  feels,  and  her  physician 
certifies  to  her  physical  condition,  that  she  shouldn't  come  in. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  until  15  minutes  of  2. 

(Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken,  to  reconvene  at  1:  45  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Let  us  get  Henrv  Hilton. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  brought  to  the  chairman's  attention  this 
morning  that  George  W.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  sheriff's  ofKce, 
representing  Sheriff  Babb,  has  been  in  the  committee  room  during  the 
hearing,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have  him  here. 

Also  Marshal  Pajakowski,  the  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana,  who  has  been  quite  helpful  to  the  committee,  is  honoring  us 
with  his  presence.  .  . 

That  name  is  spelled  P-a-j-a-k-o-w-s-k-i.  That  is  not  quite  as  bad 
as  Kef  auver.     This  is  the  marshal  sitting  up  here  [indicating] . 

Where  are  you,  Mr.  Parker? 

Mr.  Parker.  Right  here,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Parker, 
3'ou  and  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Parker.  Thank  vou,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr. 'Hilton,  will  you  be  sworn,  please?  Do  you 
solemnlv  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  M.  HILTON,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  full  name  is  Henry  M.  Hilton? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Right. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  you  are  an  attorney? 
Mr.  Hilton.  An  attorney  at  law;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  address,  sir? 
Mr.  Hilton.  134  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  represent  the  Continental  Press  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  loniz:  have  you  so  represented  them  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Since  about  August  of  1945  to  the  present  date. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  type  of  work  do  you  do  for  Continental? 
Mr.  Hilton.  General  law  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  an  office  on  their  premises? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  do  other  work  besides  your  work  for  Conti- 
nental ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  other  clients  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  connection  with  voiir  woi-k  for  Continental,  are  you 
able  to  give  the  committee  any  light  on  the  competitive  situation  in 
the  wire  services  during  the  years  1946  to  1947? 

Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  Mr.  Ragen  or  othere  that 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  competition  between  Continental  and 
Trans-American  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question  you  are  asking  me, 
sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  asking  you  it  that  way  because  you  are  an  attor- 
ney, and  I  feel  you  can  probably  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Even  though  I  am  an  attorney,  it  should  be  some 
definite  question. 

Mr.  Haixey.  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  can't  answer  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Trans- American  Press? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Sometime  about  May  of  1946. 

Mr.  Haij:.ey.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversations  about  it  with 
Mr.  Ragen,  James  Ragen,  Sr.  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  wlien  was  the  first  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  About  May  1946,  when  Ti-ans- American  was  incor- 
porated, I  checked  up  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
got  the  incorporation  set  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ragen? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you,  at  that  time  or  prior  to  that  time,  have  any 
conversation  with  anybody  of  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No.  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  didn't  hear  of  R.  &  H.  at  any  time 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  talk  about  Hymie  Levin's  wire  service? 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  talked  about  a  wire  service.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  referred  to  Hymie  Levin's  wire  service  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  was  a  competing  wire  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  wasn't  there  a  wire  that  worked 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  that  was  before 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  take  it  he  is  asking  before  Trans-American ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  the  Trans-American  was  organized,  wasn't 
there  a  wire  in  the  city  of  Chicago  that  Mr.  Ragen  felt  he  should  sever 
from  his  distribution  system  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  he  should  sever  from  his 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  wasn't  connected  with  him.  It  was  a  competitive 
wire  service. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Tliere  was  a  wire  service  that  purchased  news  from 
him,  was  there  not  i 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  I  can't  answer.     I  understood  there  was  a  com- 
peting wire.     Where  they  got  their  news,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  they  competed  after  he  cut  them  off,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  that  he  cut  them  off.     My  idea  is  there 
was  a  competitive  service  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Ragen's  service 

Mr,  Halley.  When  did  the  competitive  service  begin  to  compete? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  went  in  the  business  in  1945.     In  August  of 
1945 — I  understand  it  was  in  business  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  understand  in  August  of  1945  there  was  a  com- 
petitive service? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Or  shortly  thereafter :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name  of  that  service;  did  you  know? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  haven't  any  idea  ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  operating  that  service? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  I  can't  answer  except  by  hearsay  or  guessw^ork. 
You  referred  to  Hyinie  Levin.     I  heard  that  around  the  street. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  hear  from  Mr.  Ragen? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ragen  ever  told  me  who  was  operat- 
ing the  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Mr.  Ragen  during  1945  and  1946  tell  you  that  he 
had  had  conversations  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  mention  that  he  had  complained  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  he  had  done  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  his  complaints  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  I  know  is  he  had  conversation  with  several  FBI 
men.  and  I  don't  know  what  he  said  or  they  said.  I  was  never  taken 
into  that  confidence. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  the  general  subject  of  whether 
or  not  he  should  have  conversations  with  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean,  did  he  ask  my  advice  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  ansAver  is  "No.'' 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  in  any  way  at  all  anything  about  the 
conversations  with  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  afraid  of  bodily  harm,  to  your  knowledge, 
before  he  was  shot  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  first  time  I  knew  he  was  afraid  of  bodily  harm 
was  about  April  of  1946,  when  he  came  in  one  day  and  had  reported 
that  somebody  had  chased  him  in  an  automobile.'  He  went  into  the 
Morgan  Park  police  station.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  the  detective 
bureau,  and  a  police  officer  was  assigned  to  protect  him. 
Mr.  Halley.  W[\j  do  you  think  he  was  killed  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  no  answer  for  that. 

IMr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  it  had  any  connection  with  the  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  might  have  been  one  of  a  thousand  things.  I 
wouldn't  know. 
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Mr.  Haixey.  You  just  don't  think  you  can  help  the  committee  out 
on  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Why  he  was  killed?  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  Better  minds 
than  mine  have  tried  to  figure  it  and  can't. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  this  period  did  you  have  any  contacts  with 
the  competitive  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Hilton.  None  whatsoever.  I  wouldn't  know  the  men  if  they 
were  sitting  here  alongside  of  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  still  work  for  Continental;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  came  a  time  when  the  competitive  wire  service 
went  out  of  business;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  conversations  about  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Continental  should  or  could  resume  its  business  relation- 
ship with  various  distributors  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Trans- 
American  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  conversations  with  me  of  any  kind  along  that  line, 
Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  position  that  you  were  not  consulted  about 
policy  matters? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  did  certain  specific  jobs ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  one  of  them  was  to  act  as  attorney  for  Con- 
tinental in  the  purchase  of  property ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  how  many  different  cases  did  you  handle  property 
purchases  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  One  at  Louisville ;  one  at  Cicero,  111. ;  and  I  guess  there 
were  a  couple  in  the  East  that  I  transferred  or  was  instrumental  in 
transferring  over. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  To  Eddie  McBride  personally. 

Mr.  Halley.  These  are  houses  from  which  various  field  men  work 
when  they  are  observing  the  operations  at  the  race  track;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.  The  one  at  Cicero  was  bought  and  never  used 
for  any  purpose.  It  was  rented  out  and  sold  a  short  time  after.  The 
one  in  Louisville,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  ever  used  for  men 
working  as  you  say.  The  ones  in  New  York  I  don't  know  anytliing 
about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  a  news-gathering  crew  in  Cicero  that 
was  thrown  in  jail  in  April  of  1946  just  after  the  house  was  pur- 
chased ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  weren't  working  from  that  house, 
Mr.  Halley.  This  house  I  bought  was  at  3'236  South  Court,  Cicero, 
and  they  were  working  about  four  houses  south  of  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  they  were  picked  up,  no  effort  was  ever  made 
to  use  the  house  you  bought  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Never  used  for  that  purpose;   no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  Continental  got  rid  of  it? 
,„^^'-.  Hilton.  That  is  right.     It  wasn't  necessary  to  use  the  house. 
Ilhnois  feports  News  got  an  injunction  the  following  Monday  against 
the  authorities  of  Cicero  interfering  with  them  getting  news  from  the 
track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  in  your  application  for  that  iniunc- 
tion •' 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  make  the  application  for  injunction.  Some- 
body else  made  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Floyd  Thompson. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  discuss  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  whether  or  not  Con- 
tinental should  claim  that  the  arrests  in  Cicero  were  made  to  help  a 
rival  company  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Continental  was  not  in  that  picture  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Halley.  Ihat  was  the  Illinois  Sports  News.  Continental  did  not 
participate  in  that. 

Mr  Halley.  Illinois  Sports  News  was  a  distributor  for  Conti- 
nental i 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  also  purchased  from  Continental « 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  were  rather  closely  associated,  weren't  they? 
ihey  had  the  same  interests  generally,  would  vou  sav« 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir.  ^  ^  • 

Mr.  Halley.  One  couldn't  very  well  operate  without  the  other « 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  Illinois  couldn't  operate  very  well  without  Con- 
tihental,  could  it? 

Mr  Hilton.  Illinois  could  operate  without  Continental.  They 
would  get  their  news  from  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  could  they  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  would  have  to  go  out  and  spend  a  lot  of  money 
and  set  up  a  news-gathering  agency  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  that  time,  I  think  there  was  a  competitor  in 
business. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  could  go  over  to  Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  the  very  point  that  the  competitor  was  sup- 
posedi  to  have  instigated  these  arrests  in  Cicero  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  would  call  for  a  conclusion  on  my  part,  and  I 
couldn't  answer  that  correctly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  the  conjecture  you  wanted  drawn  when  you 
got  your  injunction  in  Cicero? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  Continental  today  own  any  property  from 
M'hich — —  i.      r-       J 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  get  your  question,  Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Halley.  Does  Continental  today  own  property  adjacent  to 
various  racetracks? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  Eddie  McBride  owns  it;  yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  is  that  property  used  for  the  gathering  of  news? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  couldn't  answer  the  question  honestly,  Mr.  Halley, 
because  I  have  never  been  there  w^hen  the  tracks  were  in  operation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  those  are  the  premises  from  which 
the  various  news-gathering  crews  operate  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  ;  I  would  say  absolutely  not.  We  have  a  place  out- 
side of  Jamaica  race  track  that  has  never  been  used  for  the  gathering 
of  news. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  use  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  have  a  piece  of  property.    We  haven't  tried  to 
sell  it- 
Mr.  Halley.  You  never  make  any  use  of  its  whatsoever? 
Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  rented  out  now. 
Mr.  Halley.  To  whom? 
Mr.  Hilton.  That,  I  can't  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  property  adjacent  to  other  tracks  besides 
Jamaica  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  there  is  a  piece  of  property  at  Tanforan.  It  has 
never  been  used  for  gathering  news. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  property  around  the  Miami  race  track? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  there  property  around  the  Miami  race  track? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  can't  answer  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  just  don't  know? 
Mr.  Hilton.  No. 

Hr.  Halley.  But,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  purpose  when  you 
purchased  the  property  in  Cicero,  and  the  propeity  at  Louisville,  was 
to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  news-gathering  activity  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  assume  that  we  would  have  used  it  if  we  had  to. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  i^urpose  in  purchasing? 
Mr.  Hilton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  also  handle  the  retention  and  payment  to 
various  other  counsel  for  Continental  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  one  occasion  did  you  make  payment  to  Atkinson 
&  Atkinson,  Florida  attorneys? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  for  a  fee  which  was  to  go  to  Vincent  Giblon? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Giblon  called  me  from  Miami  and  directed  me  to 
send  the  money  to  Atkinson  &  Atkinson  at  Tallahassee. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  doing  the  work,  Atkinson  or  Giblon  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  were  working  on 
something. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  on  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  it  the  proposed  legislation  to  outlaw  the  wire 
service  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  up  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  Continental  have  any  operation  in  Florida  or  did 
it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  that  was  some  time  in 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  was  the  date  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  got  a  date  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hau^y.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  date.     I  think  it  is  1948  or  1949. 

Mr.  Gali^vgher.  1949,  and  at  tliat  time  Continental  Press  had  no 
operation  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  none  in  1948? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  in  1948 ;  they  had  until  the  22d  of  December 
1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  a  news-gathering  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Gathering  and  sending.  After  December  22j  1948, 
that  was  turned  over  to  the  Howard  Sports  Daily  out  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  did  the  gathering  i 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Gathering  and  sending. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  the  law  in  Florida  was  one  which  would  bar  the 
sending  of  racing  wire  news ;  is  that  not  right'? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  After  July  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  assume  that  the  witness  can  answer  some  of  the 
questions.  ,Vi 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  was  jubi-trying  to  be  of  help. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  thought  I  answered  most  of  them  up  to  now,  except 
that  one  question,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  answer  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Will  you  read  the  question  again? 

( Question  read. ) 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  news 
within  the  State  of  Florida  and  it  didn't  affect  interstate  news,  and 
it  would  become  operative  July  1  of  1949. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement  at  this 
point  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Florida  law  which  was  passed  in  July  of  1949 
requires  anybody  who  wants  to  obtain  a  leased  wire  service  to  apply 
to  their  commission,  and  if  their  commission  believes  that  the  news  is 
going  to  facilitate  gambling,  they  probably  will  deny  a  license.  The 
only  exception  in  the  statute  is  a  recognized  press  association,  under 
whatever  predicate  they  determine  is  a  recognized  press  association, 
but  that  law  did  not  come  in  effect  until  sometime  after  the  Continental 
Press  had  sent  news  into  and  gathered  it  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  wasn't  Giblon  and  Atkinson  really  acting  for 
Intra-State  News,  and  Howard,  which  operated  in  Florida  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Halley.    I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  payment  made  for  services  being  rendered 
Continental  or  for  services  being  rendered  to  the  company  which 
operated  in  the  State  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Giblon  called  me  and  asked  me 
to  send  a  check.    I  did,  as  was  directed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  speak  to  any  of  j^our  superiors  at  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  I  took  Mr.  Giblon 's  word  for  it,  and  sent  it  down 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  check  was  for  $10,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Now,  you  knew  that  Continental  had,  as  of  January 
1, 1949,  given  up  all  of  its  interests  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  why,  then,  you 
saw  fit  to  pay  a  $10,000  fee  in  connection  with  what  appears  to  be 
lobbying  with  reference  to  legislation  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  would  not  agree  with  you  that  it  was  lobbying, 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  don't  do  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sure  you  don't.     What  was  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  you  have  got  your  dates  mixed  up  there;  I 
think  that  check  was  sent  down  in  June  of  1948,  isn't  that  what  your 
notes  say,  June  of  1948,  not  1949? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  makes  you  feel  that  that  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  was  asked  the  same  question  when  I  was  in 
with  Robinson  and  Mr.  Garrett,  and  I  think  I  checked  it.  I  think 
I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  June,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  1948  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir.  December  1948.  Continental  did  not  go  out 
of  there  until  December  1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  then  felt  that  Continental  had  a  proper  interest 
in  the  operation  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  would  say,  "Yes," 

Mr.  Halley.  We  don't  have  the  exact  date  of  that  check.  In  any 
event,  did  Giblon  ever  appear  as  an  attorney  for  Continental. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  are  asking  for  my  own  recollection,  I  cannot 
answer  that,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley,  And  did  Atkinson  &  Atkinson  ever  appear  as  attornevs 
for  Continental  ?  ^ 

Mr,  Hilton.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  mean,  did  they  ever  appear  where? 

Mr,  Halley,  Anywhere, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  the  books  and  records  of  the  Continental 
Press  reflect  that  Mr.  Giblon  was  paid  fees  for  several  years  bv 
Continental  Press.  *^ 

Mr.  Halley,  Why  can't  the  attorney  for  Continental  remember 
those  things  ? 

Mr,  Hilton.  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  things.  I  have  never 
seen  a  set  of  books  of  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  talked  to  the  bookkeeper, 

^iJ^f.nnrtnl^^^:  ^^}^\  ^  minute.     The  question  was  what  he  did  for 
this  $10,000  he  got.     That  is  what  we  want  to  know, 

Mr,  Hilton,  I  cannot  answer  it.  Senator, 

Mr  Halley  Why  was  the  payment  made  through  you,  rather  than 
directly  from  Continental  ?  ^    j      ■> 

Mr,  Hilton.  I  was  the  only  one  available,  I  believe,  at  the  time, 
check?     ^'^'^''''*  ^""^  -^^^  ^^*  somebody  to  write  a  Continental 

Mr  Hilton.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Giblon  could  arouse  anybody  in 
Cleveland  at  the  time,  so  he  called  me. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  there  anybody  in  the  office  of  Continental  of 
Chicago  that  would  write  a  check — could  write  a  check  for  $10,000? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Xo.  sir.  To  begin  with,  they  don't  write  Continental 
checks  in  Chicago.     Mr.  Kelly  countersigns  checks  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  were  not  in  a  position  to  get  a  check  written  in 
Cleveland  for  $10,000? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  that  on  your  own  authority? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  not  to  cover  the  fact  that  Continental  was 
hiring  Giblon  and  the  Atkinsons  for  the  job? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  never  had  entered  my  mind. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  mean  by  covering  up, 
for  what  job  ? 

Mr.  Halley'.  The  next  question  is 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Hilton  testified  he  doesn't  know  what  he  was 
hired  for. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Hilton  testi- 
fied he  took  it  on  his  own  authority,  without  talking  to  anybody,  and 
sent  $10,000,  and  presumably  he  got  reimbursement  from  Continental. 

The  matter  was  of  great  emergency  or  urgency,  and  he  could  not 
arouse  anybody  in  Cleveland,  to  get  them  up.  so  it  must  have  been  some 
particular  reason  why  he  Avanted  to  get  $10,000  in  a  hurry. 

We  haven't  gotten  out  what  it  is  yet. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  it  could  be  very  easily  clarified.  Senator, 
if  you  asked  Mr.  Hilton,  did  he  know  that  Mr.  Giblon  had  handled 
Continental's  problems  for  several  years  in  Florida  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  are  talking  about,  of  course,  a  rather 
emergency  $10,000  that  apparently  had  to  be  sent  down  at  once. 

Suppose  we  proceed  with  Mr.  Hilton,  and  I  think  we  will  get  along 
all  right,  and  then  when  we  get  through,  if  you  think  matters  haven't 
been  sufficiently  clarified,  if  you  bring  them  out  then 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Hilton 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  represent  Sylvester  Farrell  in  a  suit  against 
Daniel  Serritella? 

The  chairman  would  like  to  know  first  why  you  had  to  get  the 
$10,000  down  to  Florida  in  such  a  rush? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know.  I  got  a  call  to  send  it.  I  sent  it,  that  is 
all  I  had  to  sa3\  Senator. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  ask  Giblon  what  the  emergency  was? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  on  a  Sunday  or  Saturday  some  time  when 
the  office  wasn't  open  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  practice — you  were  reimbursed  for  this 
$10,000,  I  suppose,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  didn't  get  authority  from  anyone  to  send 
it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  practice  to  send  out  fees  of  that  size 
without  at  least  talking  it  over  with  somebody  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  sent  anything  that  large  to 
anybody  before  or  since,  but  the  fact  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Giblon — 
I  just  sent  it,  knowing  Mr.  Giblon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  contact  Mr.  Kelly  or  Mr. 
McBride  or  anybody  about  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Not  at  the  time ;  no,  sir.  Kelly  wasn't  around,  and  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  send  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  salary  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  ranged  anywhere — the  first  year 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  an  average.  I  am  not  pinning  you 
down.  How  much  do  you  usually  get  a  year  by  way  of  legal  com- 
pensation from  Continental? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  average  around  $12,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hilton,  there  must  be  some  explanation  of  how 
you  would  take  it  on  yourself  without  consultation  with  anybody  to 
feel  that  there  was  an  urgent  situation  where  you  had  to  send  $10,000 
to  Florida,  which  is  almost  as  much  as  you  made  out  of  it  yourself 
a  year.  I  am  not  saying  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it,  but  we 
just 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  I  just  did  it,  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  do  it?  Why  wouldn't  you  wait 
until  Monday  when  you  could  get  in  touch  with  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  thought  I  had  authority  to  do  it  and  I  just  went  upon 
my  own  authority  and  did  it,  on  my  own  initiative  and  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  own  bank  account? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right,  knowing  IVl  get  it  back,  and  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  biggest  other  amount  you  ever  sent  out 
like  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean  on  a  call  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  without  ever  consulting  anybody  about  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  the  only  one  I  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  ever  sent  out  any  sub- 
stantial amount  to  attorneys  out  of  your  own  bank  account? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  no.  That  is  the  only  time  I  sent  it  in  an  emer- 
gency of  that — I  mean,  with  that  haste. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  was  that  emergency?  What  was  the 
emergency  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  may  have  used  the  wrong  word,  "emergency," 
Mr.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  quite  apparent  there  must  have  been 
an  emergency,  because  Mr.  Giblon  is  a  well-known  lawyer  and  has  a 
lot  of  money  himself,  I  assume,  and 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  office  was  closed.  You  couldn't  wait  for 
the  office  to  open,  you  couldn't  wait  to  contact  anybody,  you  had  to 
send  $10,000? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right,  and  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  have  to  send  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Because  Mr.  Giblon  asked  me,  Senator.  That  is  the 
only  reason  I  sent  it. 
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The  Chairman.  T^Hiat  was  he  going  to  use  it  for?     Why  did  he 
need  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  even  ask  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  even  ask  him  why  he  needed  it  so 
quickly  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  called  you  up  and  said,  "I  want_$10,000? 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  directed  me  where  to  send  it  and  I  sent  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  turning  to  this  lawsuit  between  Farrell  and 
Serritella,  did  you  represent  Farrell? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  was  one  of  two  attorneys  in  the  case  when  it  started, 
Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  the  other  attorney? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Robert  Golding. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  asked  you  to  take  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Syl  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Ragen  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Ragen  talked  to  me  about  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  he  ask  you  to  work  on  the  case  against  Serri- 
tella? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Farrell  asked  me  to  work  on  the  case.     The  an- 
swer to  your  question  is  "No." 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  never  spoke  to  you,  asking  you  to  work  on  that 
case  with  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  Ragen  say  to  you  about  the  case? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  as  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  case  at 
all,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  Farrell  have  brought  that  suit  on  his  own  in- 
itiative or  was  Ragen  the  force  behind  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Farrell  brought  it  on  his  own  initiative  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Yl\y  did  you  tell  our  investigator  that  Ragen  got 
Farrell  to  bring  the  suit  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  tell  any  investigators  that  Mr.  Ragen  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  Ragen  got  you  to  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  tell  anybody  that.    At  no  time  did  I  tell 
anybody  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  here  with  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Mr.  Garrett? 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H.VLLEY.  Didn't  you  say  that  Ragen  got  Hilton,  you,  to  work 
on  that  case? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  he  asked  you  to  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  he  got  Farrell  to  bring  the  suit  against 
Serritella  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Absolutely  not,  Mr.  Halley. 
Mr,  Halley.  They  iust  misunderstood  you  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn'^t  say  that,  I  am  telling  you. 
Mr.  Halley.  Let  me  read  the  memorandum  they  made  of  your  dis- 
cussion : 

Ragen  got  Hilton  to  work  on  the  lawsuit  which  Farrell  brought  against  Ser- 
ritella  to  dissolve  the  partnership.  Hilton  states  that  Farrell  would  not  have 
brought  this  lawsuit  on  his  own  initiative  but  that  Ragen  was  the  force  behind  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  not  a  reporter's  transcript,  is  it,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  question  is,  is  that  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  said  anything  like  that  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  represent  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  knew  Syl  Farrell;  I  knew  something  about  his  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Oh,  I  would  say  several  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  introduced  you  to  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know.  It  might  have  been  anyone  of  a  half 
dozen  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Farrell  published  the  scratch  sheet  with  Serritella ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right ;  the  Daily  Sports. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  issue  in  the  suit  was  whether  Serritella  had  a 
silent  partner? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  AVho  did  he  claim  the  silent  partner  was  ? 

Mr.  Milton.  Hyinie  Levin,  Jack  Guzik,  or  Marc  Angelo.  There 
were  three  other  defendants  in  the  suit  besides  Serritella. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  time  that  suit  was  brought,  you  were  working 
for  Continental ;  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  Ragen  and  say,  "Shall  I  take  on  this  job, 
it  may  embarrass  you?" 

Mr.  Hilton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  go  to  your  own  employer  and  find  out 
whether  he  wanted  you  to  take  on  a  scrap  between  Farrell  and  Serri- 
tella? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  it  on  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  you  never  talked  to  Ragen 
about  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  you  were  representing  Farrell? 

Mr.  Hilton.  He*  knew  I  was  representing  Farrell. 
Mr.  Halley.  But  you  didn't  ask  him  if  it  was  all  right  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  No,  I  didn't  ask  for  his  pennission  to  represent  him ; 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  never  suggested  you  represent  Farrell  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Halley.  What  did  Farrell  pay  you  for  a  fee  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  got  $500  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Syl  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  arranged  the  settlement  of  $50,000  by  Farrell 

to  Serritella?  i  -^     tvt 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  was  one  of  the  two  attorneys  who  arranged  it.  Mr. 
Golding  who  was  the  attorney  in  chief,  and  who  had  handled  all  of 
the  work  up  to  a  certain  date  when  he  had  a  heart  attack,  had  to  drop 
out  of  the  case;  then  I  went  along  with  it  from  there  with  my  asso- 
ciate, Ben  Schultz.  We  are  the  ones  who  worked  out  the  final  settle- 
ment. .^^  .   . 

Mr.  Halley.  AVho  put  up  the  $50,000?     Whose  money  was  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  he  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  raising  the  $50,000  ? 

Mr,  Hilton.  I  don't  remember  any. 

Mr.  HL\LLEY.  Didn't  Eagen  say  that  he  would  pay  the  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Say  that  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  read  Ragen's  statement  that  he  made 
under  oath  before  he  was  killed  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean  the  one  he  made  at  the  State's  attorney  s 
office  of  98  pages  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  I  read  was  what  was  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  ever  see  the  actual  statement? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Absolutely  not.  I  don't  think  anybody  saw  it  but 
the  State  attorney's  office  and  those  who  got  a  hold  of  it  since. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  never  told  you  what  he  had  told  the  State's 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  Ragen  told  the  State's  attorney  that  he  put  up  the 
$50,000,  would  that  be  untrue,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  can't  say  that  it  would  be,  if  he  said  he  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  know  it  one  way  or  the  other,  though  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  your  investigation  of  the  case,  would  you  say 
that  Farrell  was  right  in  his  charges  that  Serritella  had  Guzik  and 
Levin  as  silent  partners  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  about  Levin,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
around  here,  it  turned  out  that  Guzik  was  a  partner  of  Serritella's.  I 
am  just  saying  that  from  hearsay  again. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  referring  to  your  own  investigation  as  counsel 
for  Farrell. 

Mr.  Hilton.  W^e  never  got  service  on  Levin.  We  never  got  service 
on  Guzik.     We  got  service  on  Marc  Angelo  and  on  Serritella. 
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Mr.  Halley.  From  your  investigation  of  the  case  at  that  time,  did 
you  come  to  the  conchision  tliat  Farrell  was  right  in  his  contention  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  what  you  were  having  the  lawsuit  about. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  never  went  to  trial,  Mr.  Halley,  we  settled  the  law- 
suit. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  know,  but  when  you  took  the  lawsuit,  the  entire  ques- 
tion was  whether  you  could  prove  what  you  were  claiming,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  (tallagher.  Are  you  asking  the  witness  for  a  statement  of 
tact  or  for  his  opinion  as  to  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  the  question  will  just  have  to  stand  on  its 
own 

Mr  Gallagher.  Well,  the  way  it  is  phrased  you  are  asking  is  it  a 
tact  that  Levin— it  appears  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is 
nis  opinion. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  will  have  to  answer  as  best  he  can. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Then  I  suggest  to  the  witness  he  ask  you  to  re- 
phrase the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  what  the  lawsuit  was  about « 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  you  took  the  lawsuit,  did  you  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  you  could  prove  what  you  were  claim- 
mg  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  would  say  "Yes." 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  made  some  investigation,  talked  to 
somebody  about  it.  ' 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  understand.  Senator,  I  was  only  acting  as  the 
l^^  man  m  the  case.  Mr.  Golding  was  the  attorney  of  record  who  did 
all  ot  the  work. 

I  didn't  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  on  the  case  until  Mr.  Golding 
had  a  heart  attack  and  then  I  went  in  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  able  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  answered  it.    I  said,  "Yes,  that  we" 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes? 

Mr.  Hilton  That  we  had  a  reasonable  belief  that  we  could  prove 
our  case.  Otherwise  we  wouldn't  have  taken  it,  we  wouldn't  be 
playing  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  an  answer. 
Ge^ei^lNews'T^'^  ^^'^^^  ^"^  McGoldrick,  did  you  not,  to  purchase 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  the  circumstances  surroundin^r  that^ 
^  Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  that  Ed  had  a  chance  to  buy  the  news-distribut- 
ing business  m  five  or  six  States,  and  get  it  for  $3,000,  and  I  knew 
him  I  knew  his  family,  we  were  all  kids  together,  I  went  to  school  with 
his  brother,  and  Ed  came  to  me  and  said  "Here,  I  got  a  chance  to  get 
into  a  business  where  I  can  make  a  little  money,  will  you  let  me  have 
it  ^      b)0  I  did,  he  gave  me  a  note,  paid  it  back,  and  went  on  with  his 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  anyone  else  about  McGoldrick's 
purchase  of  General  News  or  of  the  business  thereafter  conducted  by 
General  News,  the  interstate  business  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Oh,  sure,  about  everybody  knew.  Yes,  I  talked  to 
people  about  it,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  consult — you,  as  an 
attorney,  to  consult"^ with  your  counsel  to  decide  whether  you  talked 
to  somebody  about  it?    I  have  difficulty  understanding  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  understand  your  question,  it  was  rather  a 
broad  question,  and  I  was  trying  to  get  his  slant  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  don't  understand  the  question 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  follow  your  advice. 

Mr.  Halley.  Kindly  just  ask  me. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  ask  you  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  would  really  like  to  get  your  own  answers.  When 
did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Tom  Kelly  about  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean  before  or  after  the  purchase,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Before  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  talk  to  Mr.  Tom  Kelly  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Hilton  was  going  to 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  McGoldrick,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  services  furnished  by  General  News. 

Mr.  Hilton.  McGoldrick  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  McGoldrick. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Bought  it  some  time  around  the  first  of  January 
1949,  I  think  it  was  the  last  week.    He  talked  to  me  before  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  before  he  bought  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  not  heard  about  it  from  anyone  else  up  to 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  he  was  going  to  be  the  purchaser  ?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  heard  that  it  was  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  PiLTON.  I  heard  there  was  going  to  be  a  split-up  of  the  two 
services ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  ?     • 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  believe  Syl  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  decided  to  split  up  the  services  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  There  were  three  parties :  Syl  Farrell,  James  Frestel, 
Sr.,  and  George  Kelly. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Yho  made  the  decision  to  split  up  the  two  services  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  wasn't  there  when  the  transaction 
was  held. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  one  of  them  told  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Syl  Farrell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  why  it  was  decided  to  split  up  the  two 
services  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  think  he  did ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  purcliase  General  Service 
yourself? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  if  anybody  sought  an  outside  purchaser 
for  General  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  a  $3,000  price  was  a  proper  price  for 
General  ibervice? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  so. 

Mr  Halley.  That  service,  according  to  the  testimony  here,  netted 
something  like  $1,500  a  week. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  At  least  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Today  it  isn't  earning  anythintr. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  bought  then,  was  it  not  f 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  a  total  sales  price  of  $3,000  would  be  a 
lair  price  for  a  business  netting  $1,500  a  week? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  under  the  circumstances ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  that  was  a  fair  price  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  state  the  circumstances  that  made  it  a 
fair  price  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  are  asking  me  for  an  opinion  now,  are  vou « 
Mr.  Halley.  You  said  "under  the  circumstances,"  it  was,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  circumstances  you  had  in  mind. 

Mr  Hilton.  I  am  talking  about  the  start  of  it  in  January  1949,  and 
what  has  happened  to  it  since  that  date.  I  think  the  man  is  practically 
out  01  business  now.  ■' 

Mr.  Halley.  He  got  his  $3,000  back  in  the  first  2  weeks,  did  he 
not  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean— did  I  get  my  $3,000  back  the  first  2  weeks? 
ir    "S^^^^^-  ^ou  got  yours  back,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  got  it  back,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  2 
or  3  weeks ;  I  got  it  back. 
Mr.  Halley.  Very  soon  ? 

•f  ^""i  ^^''''^nn  *,^'"'^'  ^^'®  "^""^^  ^^^  ^^^'  '^  hundred  days,  and  I  got 
it  back  before  100  days  was  up.  ^ 

Mn  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  getting  the  service  free  for  the 
nrst  2  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  first 

Mr.  Halley.  To  make  up  the  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.  The  first  time  I  heard  about  gettino-  the 
service  free  for  2  weeks,  he  was  over  to  see  Mr.  Robinson,  and  it  was 
brought  out  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  Tom  Kelly  about  lending  the  money 
to  McGoldrick?  -^ 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  that  all  on  your  own  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  It  was  my  own  money;  yes,  sir;  my  own  money. 

-..^^•,?^^^^-  ^^'^^  ^^^^^^  checked  on  whether  Tom  Kelly  wanted 
McGoldrick  to  have  the  $3,000? 
Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  That  was  purely  a  private  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Absolutely.  .i.r^ii-T 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Tom  Kelly  about  McGoldrick  s 
purchase  of  General  News  ?  . 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  think  I  have.  You  mean  as  to  the  advisability 
of  him  purchasing  it,  and  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  the  entire  transaction ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  no.  ,  u        c  i 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you,  as  a  lawyer,  believe  that  that  was  a  bona  hde 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  payment  of  $3,000  under  those  circumstances  i 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir.  .,  i ,    .    t         -.i,-    ^i     a    ^. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  $3,000  made  available  to  him  withm  the  Iirst 
2  weeks,  so  that  he  in  effect  got  it  for  nothing? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  still  think  it  was  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  it  was  a  fine  deal,  but  was  it  a  bona  fide  purchase  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  believe  it  was,  Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Halley.  Why  are  you  smiling?    You  don't  really,  do  you,  as 

Mr:  hIlton.  Absolutely  I  do.     You  smiled,  so  I  thought  I  was 

entitled  to  one.  ,     n    j.  x-u    •    v 

Mr.  Halley.  You  sure  are.    Aren't  all  of  the  mdica— 

Mr.  Hilton.  Sir?  .  „  ^  ai 

Mr.  Halley.  Aren't  all  the  indications  of  an  open  bona  hde  pur- 
chase missing  from  this  transaction  ?  _ 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  consideration,  a  meeting  ot  the 
minds,  and  a  transfer  of  money.    That  is  all  I  can  see 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  consideration  is  so  far  below  the  actual 
vaiue'that  it  becomes  a  sham ;  isn't  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Tliat  is  an  opinion,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  strictly  an  opinion  of  yours. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  asking  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  answer  is  "No"  to  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr  Halley.  Thank  vou.  How  about  those  payments  you  made  to 
Drurv  and  Connelly?    Will  vou  tell  the  committee  about  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  paid  $4,750  in  1947— and  that  was  to  each— and 
$1,125  in  1948,  and  $250  in  1949.  ^  .    ^r^    .  ^x. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  make  those  payments  ?    What  were  they 

^Mr  Hilton.  In  May  of  1947  ]\Ir.  Drury  and  Mr.  Connelly  came  to 
me— they  were  sent  over  to  me  by  Thorne  Arthur,  who  was  the  attorney 
for  the  Ragens  and  the  estate  of  Ragen— and  told  me  those  fellows  had 
a  claim  for  a  $25,000  reward  offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  slayers  of  Mr.  Ragen.  ^ 

They  had  brought  several  people  to  the  State  attorney  s  ottice, 
and  I  'believe  there  was  an  indictment  and  a  nolle,  and  they  in  turn 
were  indicted  themselves,  and  they  got  into  a  pretty  good  jam,  so 
they  figured  they  were  entitled  to  this  reward  for  what  they  had  done, 
although  there  was  no  conviction. 

So  Mr.  Drury,  as  I  understand  it,  talked  with  Mr.  Thorne  Arthur, 
the  attorney;  and  he  sent  them  over  to  see  me,  to  see  if  I  could 
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straigliten  it  out  and  settle  with  them;  and  I  did.     I  paid  them  about 
$12,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  made  the  checks  out  yourself? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  ever  represent  Ragen  or  the  Ragen  estate? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  never  represented  the  Ragen  estate;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  anybody  reimburse  you  for  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  that  money  back  from  Continental 
Press. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Who  offered  the  reward? 

M'r.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Continental  Press  or 
the  Ragen  family.     I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  believe  it  was  the  Ragen  estate. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  ever  ask  Tom  Kelly  if  it  was  all  right  for 
you  to  pay  $12,250  to  Drury  and  Connelly  ? 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  to  each,  or  together  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  together — not,  that  is,  to  each. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No;  $12,000  together;  $6,000  apiece. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  right;  together. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  I  ask  Kelly  if  it  was  O.  K.  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  he  O.  K.'d  it. 
"  Mr.  Hallet.  He  O.  K.'d  the  payment? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes.  I  settled  a  number  of  things  that  belonged  to 
the  Ragen  estate.  I  settled  the  doctors'  bills,  and  I  settled  Mr. 
Golding's  bill. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Who  paid  those  other  bills  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Ed  McBride  or  the  Ragen  estate.  I  think  the  Ragen 
estate  paid  part  of  Golding's  bill,  and  I  think  McBride  paid  the 
doctors'  bills.     That  was  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  was  part  of  the  deal  that  McBride  would  pay  the 
doctors'  bills  for  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes.  There  was  $50,000  in  doctors'  bills,  and  I 
settled  for  $17,000. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  was  definitely  an  obligation  of  Ed  McBride,  as 
purchaser  of  Continental,  under  his  contract  of  purchase — the  doctors' 
bills? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  why  McBride  should 
have  assumed  the  payment  of  $12,000  to  Drury  and  Connelly  on  a 
reward  offered  by  the  Ragen  estate. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  did  that.     That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Why  was  that  reward  pa'id  over  a  period  of  3  years' 
installments? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  when  I  started  paying  in  1947  the  company  was 
not  in  too  good  a  shape,  when  I  started  paying  those,  and  we  split  it  up 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Hallet.  that  was  in  1947, 1948,  and  1949 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  the  company 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  lost,  I  think,  $180,000  up  until  about  the  middle  of 
May  1947  and  then  started  making  money  after  that. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  it  made  money  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  1948—1  am  talking  about  '47.  I  didn't  pay  them  so 
much— I  paid  them  $4,700  apiece  in  1947,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Then  you  paid  very  little  more  after  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  So  that  you  did  pay  the  bulk  of  it  when  the  company 
was  losing  money  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  ;  I  didn't.  I  paid  him— I  think  I  gave  him  $1,100 
at  one  time.  I  sjylit  it  up  into  different — whenever  I  could  get  hold  of 
the  money. 

Jklr.  Hallet.  Well,  the  thing  is,  what  deal  did  you  make?  Did  you 
have  a  contract  with  Drury  and  Connelly  about  this  $12,000  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  ;  I  didn't  enter  into  any  contract  with  them. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  they  were  claiming  a  reward  of  $25,000 ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  that's  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  And  you  settled  their  claim  for  $12,250  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Wliatever  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  get  a  release  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Never  got  a  release. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  write  out  any  agreement,  "We  hereby  settle 
our  claims  against  the  Ragen  estate"  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  just  over  a  period  of  times  gave  them  money? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Are  you  sure  you  didn't  give  them  the  money  for  some 
other  purpose  or  for  some  services  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  as  a  lawyer  settling  a  claim,  isn't  it  customary 
to  get  a  release  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  As  a  general  rule;  yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  circumstances  would  cause  vou  to  vary  that 
rule? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  tliink  I  got  releases  from  the  doctors.  We 
dismissed  their  claims  is  about  all  I  remember  from  the  doctors.  I 
didn't  have  them  sit  down  and  write  me  out  a  release. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  you  got  releases  from  the 
doctors  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  had  their  claims  dismissed  in  the  probate  court. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  did  you  have  a  probate  court  claim  from  Drury 
and  Connelly? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  did  you  have  to  show  for  your  money  to  your 
client? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Why,  canceled  checks  with  their  names  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  might  have  been  for  any  purpose  in  tlie  world. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Between  us,  it  wasn't.     We  knew  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  who  is  the  "we"  that  "knew  what  we  were 
doing?" 

Mr.  Hilton.  Connelly,  Drury,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Hallet.  As  a  lawyer,  you  didn't  feel  that  to  protect  your  client, 
a  young  man  going  to  college  down  in  Florida,  you  needed  some  docu- 
ment when  you  settled  a  claim  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  think  you  needed  anything  to  show  what 
the  payments  were  for? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No;  I  thought  their  word  was  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  did  you  originally  make  an  agreement  to  pay 
$12,250? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  agreed  to  pay  him  half. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  agreed  to  pay  them  half  of  it  ? 

Mr,  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  never  did  quite  pay  half  of  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know.  You  say — I  thought  I  did,  but  you  say 
it  is  $12,250.  I  don't  know.  Offhand,  I  mean,  I  would  have  to 
check  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  how  did  it  work  out  that  you  paid  a  certain 
amount  in  1947  and  a  certain  amount  in  1948  ?  How  did  you  decide 
how  much  to  pay  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  never  thought  of  it,  paying  so  much  each  year.  I 
kept  trying  to  draw  the  money  from  Continental,  and  I  gave  it — I 
gave  it  to  them  in  several  lumps. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  not  your  contention  that  Continental  couldn't 
raise  $12,500  in  that  period,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean  in  the  3  years  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No ;  in  a  lump  at  any  one  time  to  settle  a  claim  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No;  it  isn't  my  contention  they  couldn't  raise  the 
money  if  I  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  didn't  you  ask  for  it  and  get  rid  of  a  claim  in 
one  lump  and  on  the  back  of  it  write,  "In  full  settlement  of  all  claims"  2 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wasn't  it  during  that  same  time  that  you  sent  this 
$10,000  down  to  this  lawyer? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes;  1948.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  in  June  of  1948, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  Mr. 
Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hilton,  you  operate  personally  as  a  lawyer,  or 
are  you  in  a  firm  ?  . 

Mr.  Hilton.  Personally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  two  offices  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  134  North  La  Salle,  and  I  go  down  to  the 
Continental  office  at  134  South  Dearborn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  of  the  week  do  you  spend  at  the 
Continental  office? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Maybe  12  hours,  maybe  a  little  more.  In  the  af  temoon 
I  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  down  in  the  afternoons  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  Wliat  part  of  your 
practice  is  representing  Continental  and  what  part  representing  your 
other  clients  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  The  majority  of  it,  I  would  say,  is  with  Continental. 

The  Chairman.  Your  chief  professional  occupation  is  representing 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  its  interests? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  the  Midwest  News  sold  out  to  young 
McGoldrick  he  started  out  as  the  General  News,  and  you  became  his 
attorney,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  concerns  do  you  represent? 
You  represented  General  News,  represented  Continental  News 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  for  1  year  I  represented  General  News.  I 
represented  Illinois  Sports  News  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  represented  Serritella  and  Farrell? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  in  one  instance ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  represented  them  in  one  instaance? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  are  talking  about  the  lawsuit.  I  represented  them 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  had  the  lawsuit,  you  represented  the 
partnership  on  one  occasion,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Before  the  lawsuit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  brought  the  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Farrell.  did  you  represent  the  partnership,  the  scratch  sheet  that  they 
were  getting  out? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  I  think  you  are  wrong.  There  was  a  scratch 
sheet,  the  Daily  Sports  News,  that  Farrell  and  Serritella  owned. 

The  Chairman.  You  represented  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  Mr.  Farrell  bought  out  Senator  Serri- 
tella, did  you  represent  him  then? 

Mr.  Hilton.  On  one  or  two  occasions.  Not  on  a  retainer  or  any- 
thing like  that? 

The  Chairman.  Just  whenever  he  needed  a  lawyer,  you  represented 

him?  T    1  •   1 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  wouldn't  say  any  time  he  needed  a  lawyer.  I  think 
it  was  one  or  two  different  things.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGoldrick,  testifying  about  what  you  did  for 
him,  said  you  would  go  around  to  see  his  customers  and  distribu- 
tors  

Mr.  Hilton.  I  would  go  see  his  customers? 

The  Chairman.  I  so  understood,  or  maybe  that  you  gave  advice 
about  the  customers. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right.  I  never  went  visiting  any  of  his  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  go  to  visit  his  customers? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  counsel  would  you  give  him  relative  to  his 
customers  and  distributors? 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  was  an  ambitious  young  fellow  and  he  was  always 
trying  to  get  started  in  other  States,  and  he  had  me  nutty  trying  to 
figure  the  laws  in  other  States  for  him,  so  he  could  expand.  Then 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  was  causing  con- 
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siderable  trouble  around  the  country  trying  to  get  legislation  passed 
and  I  would  check  on  all  of  that  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  handle  any  matters  for  him  with  Harmony 
News  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.    You  mean  his  customer  at  Des  Moines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  mean  any  legal  business  between  him  and 
his  customers. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.    I  can't  think  of  anything  right  now,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hilton,  you  have  had  some  time  since  I  asked 
the  questions,  will  you  tell  us  again  what  the  great  emergency  was  about 
sending  this  $10,000  to  Florida?  It  may  be  perfectly  all  right,  but  I 
am  just  curious  about  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  got  the  word  emergency  in  there,  Senator.  I  don't 
know  how  we  got  the  word  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  properly  in  there  because  you  had  never  done 
that  before. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Or  since. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  that  time  you  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  pay  off  Connelly  and  Drury,  but  you  took  it  upon  yourself  to 
send  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  had  my  own  finances  I  could  have  paid  them  off, 
but  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  For  the  record,  may  I  state  that  the  big  payment  to 
Drury  according  to  his  testimony  is  1947.  The  payment  in  Florida  is 
1948,  so  it  is  two  different  years. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  some  was  in  1948  and  some  in  1949. 

Mr.  Hilton.  $250  in  1949. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hilton  said  the  reason  it  was  spread  over  a 
period  of  time  was  on  account  of  Continental's  finances,  yet  during 
that  very  time,  without  prior  consultation  with  anybody,  he  couldn't 
wait  until  the  office  opened  up  to  get  $10,000  to  send  to  Florida.  That 
is  very  strange. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  get  the  idea  I  couldn't  wait  until  the  office  opened 
up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  I  even  tried  to  find  wdiether  the 
office  was  open  or  not.  Judge  Giblon  asked  me  to  send  it  and  I  sent 
it.  Senator.    That  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Giblon  is  a  man  of  considerable  substance, 
isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  a  dime  or  a  million. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  well-known,  big-money  lawyer,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  may  be.    They  don't  have  it  either  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  he  wanted  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  told  me  to  send  it  down  there.  I  didn't  ask  for  any 
explanation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  didn't  know  what  he  was  going 
to  use  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  know  what  sort  of  a  lawsuit  he  was 
going  to  bring? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman".  Who  he  was  going  to  pay  with  it  ? 

Mr,  Hilton".  Yes ;  Atkinson  &  Atkinson. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  know  for  what  service? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  would  bring  a  lawsuit,  would  lobby, 
or  what  they  would  do  with  the  money,  you  didn't  know? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.    I  didn't  ask  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  reported  the  matter  to  the  company, 
to  Mr.  Kelly,  surely  you  must  have  made  some  explanation  then. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  I  did  was  tell  them  that  I  sent  the  $10,000,  and  I 
got  the  $10,000  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  going  to  look  for  for 
that  $10,000? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  arrange  it  with  them. 

The  Chairman".  Did  you  get  back  a  report  as  to  what  the  $10,000 
was  to  be  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkinson  or  Mr.  Giblon,  what  did  they  report 
bacli:  to  you  they  would  use  the  $10,000  for? 

Mb".  Hilton.  All  that  I  got  back  was  a  receipted  bill  for  legal  serv- 
ices "endered. 

T,ne  Chairman.  What  was  the  service  for  ? 

M.-.  Hilton.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

Tjie  Chairman.  You  mean  $10,000,  and  you  don't  know  what  service 
was  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Giblon  is  the  one  that  can  answer 
that  Senator. 

Tl.e  Chairman.  You  are  the  general  counsel. 

M  -.  Hilton.  No,  I  am  not.    I  am  one 

Tl.e  Chairman.  You  are  the  lawyer  in  the  office,  and  whether  you 
are  general  counsel  or  whatever  you  are — you  are  the  only  lawyer  that 
has  a  a  office  with  Continental,  aren't  you  ?  Is  there  another  lawyer  in 
the  oifice  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Here  in  Chicago,  No,  sir. 

TLe  Chairman.  But,  do  you  have  any  idea  whether  they  were  going 
to  hi  ng  a  lawsuit  or  what  they  were  going  to  do? 

Mk-.  Hilton,  you  know  very  well  that  on  behalf  of  your  subscribers, 
Ho"v\  ird  Sports  News  and  others,  that  you  were  paying  the  fee  for 
theiix  to  try  to  do  something  about  the  constitutionality  of  this  law 
dow:i  there  or  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  passed,  wasn't  that  the 
pur]  ose? 

M  •.  Hilton.  For  the  benefit  of  Howard  Sports  ? 

Tne  Chairman".  For  the  benefit  of  customers  or  distributors,  or 
wha  ever  you  may  call  them,  of  Continental. 

Yuu  were  putting  up  the  money  to  do  the  lobbying  and  paying  the 
cost  of  the  lawsuit? 

Ml*.  Hilton.  I  wouldn't  put  money  up  for  lobbying. 

T/ie  Chairman.  What  would  you  put  it  up  for  ?  You  couldn't  find 
out  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  could  find  out  if  I  asked  Mr.  Giblon. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  not  lobbying,  a  lawsuit.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  am  telling  you  I  don't  pay  to  lobby. 
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The  Chairman.  Wasn't  the  matter  represented  to  you,  if  you  want 
us  to  work,  either  for  the  passage  of  this  law  or  get  it  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  a  lawsuit  was  later  brought  in  the  name  of  Howard 
Press  Service 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  even  know  there  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  name 
of  Howard.     I  am  asking  Walter. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  wasn't  your  deal  with  the 
Florida  lawyers. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  one  more  thing.  What  made  you  so  sure  you 
paid  that  $10,000  in  1949? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  because  we  had  agreed  that  after  January  1, 
1949,  Continental  had  no  business  in  Florida  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  curious  about  your  line  of  thinking  that  leads 
you  to  be  so  sure  that  the  payment  was  paid  in  1948. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Robinson  asked  me  something 
about  it,  and  I  think  I  checked  it  since  I  saw  Mr.  Eobinson.  I  am 
pretty  certain  it  was  in  June  of  1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  asked  that  because  your  income  tax  return  shows 
it  as  a  deduction  for  1949. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then  I  am  wrong ;  it  was  1949.  I  thought  I  checked 
it  after  I  talked  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  1949.  Then,  we  get  back  to  the  Chairman's 
question,  which  is:  Wliat  law  business  did  you  or  Continental  have 
in  the  State  of  Florida  in  1949  for  which  you  on  your  own  authority 
advanced  $10,000  to  Giblon? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  still  say  I  don't  know  the  answer,  and  Giblon  is  about 
the  only  one  that  could  give  the  answer,  Mr.  Halley.  He  is  the  Con- 
tinental lawyer  in  Florida.  Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  he  has  done  it  for 
several  years.     If  you  are  asking  me  to  send 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  Mr.  Gallagher  says  he  has  been  the  lawyer 
for  several  years.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  the  lawyer  for 
several  years  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  My  guess  would  be  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  not  your  guess. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  been  dealing  with  him  for  several  years  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  why  do  you  have  to  guess  that  he  had  been  the 
lawyer  for  several  yeai'S? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions?  Anything  else,  Mr. 
Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  reimbursed  for  this  $10,000;  by 
check,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  usually  have  a  little  surplus  around.  Senator,  and  if 
I  run  out  I  make  a  draw. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  got  reimbursed  by  check  a 
little  while  affo  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  From  Continental? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  on  this  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  always  o;et  paid  by  check. 

The  Chairman.  No,  on  this  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean  get  a  $10,000  flat  check? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  sent  $10,000  to  Florida  and  then  you 
spoke  to  Continental  and  got  your  $10,000  back.  How  did  you  get  it 
back? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  got  it  back.  I  drew  so  much  cash  each  month  and 
got  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  get  one  check,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  get  several  checks? 

Mr.  Hiltox.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  say,  Senator,  I  always  have  a  little 
surplus  about  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  doesn't  sound  like  your  testimony  about  that 
reimbursement  a  little  while  ago.  You  said  you  reported  it  and  got 
your  money  back.  Now  you  have  said  you  have  some  little  money 
around,  you  picked  it  up  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir.     I  don't  send  any  big  sums ;  no. 

The  Chair:man.  Does  the  fact  that  you  deducted  this  as  an  expense 
liave  anything  to  do  with  your  testimony? 

Mr.  HiLTOx.  Absolutely  no. 

The  Chairman.  Having  now  found  you  deducted  this  $10,000  as 
an  expense  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  HiLTOx.  Certainly  1  deducted  it  as  an  expense  of  mine.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  your  expense  if  Continental  reimbursed 
you?     Why  was  it  your  expense? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  who  else's  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Just  a  moment.  Senator,  before- 


The  Chairman.  Any  questions  you  want  to  ask  him- 


Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hilton  about  a  statement 
you  deducted  as  an  expense,  is  it  correct,  Mr.  Hilton  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Eight. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Because  you  received  the  reimbursement  from 
Continental  Press  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Eight.    I  didn't  see  anything  else  I  could  do. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  that  all.  Senator? 

The  Chairman,  That  is  all,  unless  you  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  All  right,  that  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  "\Y1io  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  George  Kelly  is  next. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kelly,  do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony 30U  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  notliing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  KELLY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen,  we  are  'way  behind  schedule. 
Let's  proceed. 

Mr.  EoBiNsON.  State  your  name,  please,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  George  Kelly. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Can  you  hear  me  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  E.OBINSON.  Well,  if  you  don't,  tell  me.  I  know  you  are  a  little 
hard  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am. 

Mr.  EoBiNsON.  Can  you  hear  me  all  right  now  ? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  7611  South  Green. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  have  a  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliere  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  906  South  Wabash. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  business  is  located  at  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  scratch-sheet  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  1947;  since  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  in  what  month  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  January  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  did  you  do  prior  to  your  connection  with 
the  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  KJELLY.  Prior  to  my  connection  with  the  Illinois  Sports  News 
I  had  worked  for  Mr.  Ragen,  doing  business  as  Continental  Press,  and 
I  worked  at  the  Chrysler  Corp. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Ragen  with  the  Con- 
tinental Press  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Approximately  a  year,  a  year  and  2  or  3  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  during  1945  up  to  1946  2 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  sort  of  work  did  you  do  for  Mr.  Ragen? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Establishing  scratch  sheets,  and  also  an  outside  man, 
or  road  man. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  business  of  a  road  man — what  was 
your  business  as  a  road  man  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  that  time  I  was  just  learning  the  business.  I  was 
traveling  around  with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bill  Lynch. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  you  doing  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  More  or  less  learning  the  business  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  would  you  go  around  and  visit  the  various 
customers  of  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  time  that — I  would  sum  it  up  this  way,  say  that 
I  was  traveling  with  Mr.  Lynch,  and  he  would  go  around  to  different 
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territories,  and  give  a  report  to  Mr.  Eagen  on  what  customers  should 
be  raised,  or  what  distributors  should  be  raised  or  cut. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  how  would  you  determine  that  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  By  going  in  and  talking  to  the  distributors  and  seeing 
how  many  customers  they  had,  and  so  forth. 

Air.  Robinson.  And  what  the  territory  would  stand  so  far  as  a  rate 
was  concerned? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  was  satisfactory  with  Mr.  Lynch,  the  re- 
port he  had  given  to  Mr.  Eagen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  report  that  back  to  Mr.  Ragen,  with  some 
recommendation  as  to  whether  the  rate  should  be  raised  or  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would — or  he  would,  rather. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  say  you  got  into  the  scratch-sheet  business 
around  the  first  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  1947 ;  January  of  1947.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  been 
helping  establish  two  different  scratch  sheets,  one  in  the  city  here,  and 
one  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  scratch-sheet  business 
prior  to  that  time  in  Chicago?  What  was  the  business,  the  scratch- 
sheet  business  you  were  helping  out  with  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  established  a  new  scratch  sheet  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  scratch  sheet  you  helped  establish  here 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  Which  scratch  sheet  did  I  Kelp  on  ? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Illinois  Sports  News,  Tom  Burke's  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Was  it  known  as  the  Illinois  Sports  News  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  just  what  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  was  helping  in  the  composing  end  of  it,  and 
also  taking  the  morning  lines,  scratches,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  subsequently  acquire  that  business? 

Mr,  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  acquire  it? 

Mr.  Kelly,  Through  the  purchase  of  it  from  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr,  Robinson.  And  did  you  discuss  it  with  your  brother  Tom  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  how  did  the  purchase  come  about?  Did  you 
go  to  see  the  owner  of  the  business,  or  did  you  talk  it  over  with  your 
brother,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Burke  had  become  sick  in  the  latter  part  of  1946, 
I  think  it  was  December,  the  latter  2  weeks  in  December  of  1946.  He 
was  in  the  hospital.  My  brother  had  been  a  very  good  friend  of  Mr. 
Burke,  so  we  went  over  to  see  him  one  night.  So  he  told  my  brother 
that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  scratch-sheet  business. 

He  came  to  me  a  coUple  of  days  later  telling  me  that  Burke  was  in 
the  hospital,  that  I  ought  to  go  over  and  see  him.  He  was  anxious 
to  sell  the  business.    Which  I  did. 

I  went  over  to  see  the  man  and  talked  to  him  in  regards  to  his 
sale  of  the  business,  and  he  and  I  talked  and  I  couldn't  come  to  a 
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definite  figure  of  what  to  pay  for  the  business.    So  we  left  that  part 
of  it  go,  and  we  kept  on  talking  was  he  really  anxious  to  sell. 

He  said,  "Yes.''  I  think  it  was  probably  about  2  or  3  days  later 
that  Mr.  Hilton  and  my  brother  had  been  talking  about  what  would 
be  a  good  price  to  give  him  for  the  business. 

So  he  suggestecf  to  me,  or  Hilton  suggested  to  my  brother,  and  my 
brother  in  turn  suggested  to  me,  that  I  buy  the  business  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  put  Mr.  Burke  on  the  payroll  for  a  certain 
amount. 

Mr.  RoBiisrsoN.  What  was  the  price  you  decided  on  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  contract  was  that  I  bought  the  business  for  $1,500, 
that  is,  the  scratch-sheet  business,  and  I  paid  $1,000  for  Illinois  News 
Association,  which  was  a  separate  business  from  the  scratch-sheet 
business,  and  I  was  to  put  in — Burke  on  the  payroll  of  Illinois  Sports 
News  for  the  sum  of  $500  over  a  period  of  5  or  10  years,  I  don't  know 
just  exactly  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $500  a  week? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $500  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  Tom  Burke? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Previous  owner? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  there  are  two  phases.  Two  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  Illinois  Sports  News,  which  is  the  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  Illinois  News  Association? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  is  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  became  sole  owner  of  both  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  use  your  own  money  to  buy  the  business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Will  you  speak  up  louder,  please  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  use  your  own  money  to  buy  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  did  you  have  to  borrow  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  I  "did.     I  used  my  own  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  obligation's  outstanding  on  the 
business  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Keli.y.  There  was  a  chattel  mortgage,  I  believe,  of  around 
$60,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  held  that  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Burke  held  it.  Oh,  Mr.  Burke  orio^inally  had  it, 
but  it  was  held  by  Continental  Press,  I  believe,  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  you  first  started  out  you  had  your 
scratch  sheet  printed  under  contract  with  some  printer;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  Mr.  Burke  originally  started  the  business  it  was 
printed  by  an  outside  printer.     He  was  having  it  printed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  subsequently  did  you  obtain  a  plant  of  your 
own  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  when  did  you  obtain  that? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  We  bought — first  we  rented  a  place  at  906  South  Wa- 
bash, I  think  in  the  year  of  1948.  Approximately  a  year  and  a  half 
later  we  bought  the  building  outright,  or  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  borrow  any  money  to  buy  the  building? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon? 

IVIr.  Robinson.  Did  you  borrow  any  money  to  buy  the  building? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  took  $25,000  out  of  the  business.  Originally 
the  owner  of  the  building  wanted  $70,000  for  the  building.  I  took — 
we  dickered  with  him  on  the  price  and  we  got  it  down  to  $65,000.  I 
put  $25,000  down  on  the  building,  and  held  a  mortgage  for  $40,000,, 
but — I  may  have  the  story  sort  of  mixed  up,  but  I  believe  Hilton  and 
m}'  brother  paid  $40,000  balance  and  held  the  mortgage.  They  in 
turn  held  the  mortgage  for  $40,000, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  result 

Mr.  Kelly.  Evidently  I  borrowed  $40,000. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  Hilton  and 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  brother. 


Mr,  Robinson  (continuing).  Your  brother  Tom 

Mr,  Kelly,  Right. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  Took  over  the  mortgage  on  the  plant, 
the  balance  that  was  due  on  the  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Robinson,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  chattel 
mortgage.    I  just 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  only  purchase  money  for  the  mortgages  was  the 
$40,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  understand  it.  The  building 
was  $75,000,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  $70,000. 

The  Chairman.  $70,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  dickered  on  the  price  and  got  it  down  to  $65,000, 

The  Chairman,  Yes.  Then  you  got  it  down  to  $65,000,  and  you 
took  $25,000  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  applied  that,  and  then  where  did  you  get  the 
other  $40,000  ?    I  didn't  understand  exactly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $40,000 — I  believe  they  loaned  me  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  building  outright,  and  then  they  in  turn  held  a  mortgage  for 
$40,000  on  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  your  brother  and  Mr.  Hilton  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  it  thev  or  was  it  Continental  that  loaned 
you  the  money  of  $40,000? 

Mr,  Kelly,  I  can't  hear  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  they  individually  or  some  company  that 
loaned  you  the  $40,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know.    It  is  in  the  record  there,  how  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dempsey  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Yes.  The  mortgage,  as  mentioned  earlier,  relating 
to  Continental,  was  a  chattel  mortgage  that  Continental  held;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  machinery  or  something. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  These  were  personal  loans  from  Kelly  and  Hilton. 
Continental  did  not  make  any  loan  or  advance  any  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  $40,000  came  from  Hilton  and  his  brother, 
Tom? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gave  them  a  mortgage  back,  then  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  held  the  mortgage  for  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  held  the  mortgage.  Excuse  me,  just  one  other 
matter.     Was  this  a  corporation  that  you  had  or  was  it  just  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  KJELLY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  incorporated  or  were  you  just  acting 
under  the  name  of  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  was  sole  owner,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Sole  owner? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  have  any  corporation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  had  a  business  that  had  two  sec- 
tions to  it?     One  was  the  scratch  sheet  and  one  was  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  from  whom  did  you  get  your  own  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  received  that  service  from  the  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  who  brought  the  service  from  the  Continental 
Press  ?  Let's  keep  the  two  separate  if  we  can.  Did  you  buy  the  serv- 
ice for  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  use  on  the  scratch  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  you  distributed  the  wire  service  through 
the  Illionis  News  Association  part  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  1947  after 
you  acquired  this  business,  to  whom  were  you  selling  your  news,  your 
wire  news  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  1947,  was  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes ;  who  were  your  customers  for  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  in  the  first  part  of  the  business,  we  were  selling 
to  Midwest  News,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Midwest  News  was  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  selling  any  news  to  the  handbooks  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Direct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  your  company. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  company  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  the  Illinois  News  Association  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  I  believe  they  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Selling  city  news  to  bookmakers  when  you  first 
acquired  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  News  Association  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  it  continued  to  do  so  after  you  acquired  it  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  Midwest  News  also  one  of  your  distributors 
or  customers  of  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  were.     Oh,  I  didn't  own  Midwest ;  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  you  didn't,  but  was  Midwest  acquiring  its 
service  from  Illinois  News  Association  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  they  were.     No — well,  yes ;  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  a  period  during  that  first  part  of  June, 
or  the  first  part  of  1947,  when  you  and  Midwest — you  in  the  sense  of 
the  Illinois  News  Association,  and  Midwest — were  competing  for  cus- 
tomers in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  describe  what  the  condition  was  at  that 
time  so  far  as  the  competition  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  regards  to  Midwest  and  the  Illinois  News  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest,  the  way  I  understood  the  picture,  originally 
had  customers  in  Chicago,  and  they  also  had  a  circuit  outside  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  they  also  had  customers  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
on  a  printers  circuit.  Illinois  News  Association  had  what  you  call 
a  call-in  service,  customers  would  call  in  and  get  the  results  of  differ- 
ent races  over  the  phone,  like  who  won  the  first  race,  or  the  second 
race,  what  the  mutuels  were,  and  so  forth.  That  was  the  picture  of 
that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  competition  for  Customers  between 
Midwest  and  the  Illinois  News  Association  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was.    Was  it  very  keen  competition  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  there  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  other  competitors  for  customers  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  there  is  rumors  in  the  trade  that  R.  &  H.  was  a 
competitor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  According  to  the  papers,  from  what  I  gather,  it  must 
have  been  Hymie  and  his  crowd. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  his  crowd?  Who  did  you  understand 
his  crowd  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  must  have  been  Guzik  and  Hymie  Levin. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  competing  for  customers  along  with  Mid- 
west and  the  Illinois  News  Association  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  they  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  lose  many  customers  to  the  R.  &  H.  people? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  lose  any  customers  to  Midwest? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  they  would  pick  up  some  of  our  customers  and 
we  in  turn  may  pick  up  some  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  pick  up  any  of  R.  &  H.  customers? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  think  they  picked  up  any  of  your  cus- 
tomers ? 

Mr.  I^JELLY.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  after  that?  What  did  you  do 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  Midwest  and  Illinois  News  Association  merged. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  that  merger  take  place? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  some  time  in  June  of  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  we  are  up  to  the  merger  period  in  June  or 
thereabouts  of  1947. 

Mr.  Kelly.  June  or  July,  somewhere  around  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  1947.  Was  R.  &  H.  getting  any  service  from 
Illinois  News  Association  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  were  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  not  a  customer  of  yours? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  were  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  were  they  getting  their  news? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.  They  may  have  been  pirat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  of  the  Trans- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans- American  was  in  business  at  the  time.  They 
may  have  been  getting  it  off  Trans-American. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  when  Trans- American  stopped  busi- 
ness— stopped  doing  business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  Trans-American  as  a  supplier  went  down  in 
June  of  1947,  June  or  July  of  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  did  you  take  on,  with  the  Illinois  Sports  News, 
any  of  the  employees  of  Trans-American? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  Ya<?,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  employees? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Pat  Burns  came  over  to  our  office,  our  office  at  the 
plant,  and  applied  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pat  Burns.  Pat  Burns  was  always  a  track  man  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  track  men  in  the  country.  He  was  a 
highly  paid  individual  and  we  could  use  his  services  very  much,  so  I 
employed  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  employ  anyone  else  besides  him?    ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  and  his  son  Andrew  and  his  daughter  Florence. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  complete  track  crew? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Trans- American  you  knew  at  that  time,  previous 
to  that  time,  had  been  competing  with  Continental,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  competition  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  a 
little  keen? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  that  Pat  Burns  had  left  Continental  after 
a  dispute  with  Mr.  Ragen?     You  knew  that? 
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Mr.  Kelly,  Yes.  .^  •         u     4- 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  discuss  with  your  brother  anything  about 

the  hiring  of  Pat  Burns  ?  ^      t  •     ^ 

Mr  Kelly.  The  hiring  of  Pat  ?  I  may  have,  and  I  may  not.  i  ]ust 
don't  recall  offhand.  I  knew  we  needed  Pat  very  bad,  and  we  needed 
the  kind  of  service  he  could  give.  .,      .    ^  ^i,  4.  -d  ^. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  give  any  thought  to  the  fact  that  rat 
Burns  had  been  running  a  business  that  had  as  its  objective  putting 
your  brother  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  didn't.  ^  ■     .  ^  ■     0 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  didn't  enter  into  it  at  all  when  you  hired  him  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  it  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  put  him  on  solely  because  he  was  a  good  track 
man? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  And  you  don't  recall  any  discussion  you  had  with 
your  brother  about  it  ? 

I^Ir.  Kelly.  I  may  have,  and  I  may  not.     I  just  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  asked  your 
brother  for  a  recommendation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  consulted  my  brother  on  several  things.     I  probably 

haye. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  consult  your  brother  quite  frequently  about 

the  operation  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  Burns,  what  you 
offered  to  pay  him? 

Mr.  Kelly.  His  salary  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pat  Burns  received  a  salary  of  $250.  His  son,  $200. 
His  daughter,  $125. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  a  week,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  week ;  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  excluded  expenses? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  plus  expenses  that  he  accumulates  out  at  the  track. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  a  total  to  the  family  of  about  $475  or 
$500? 

The  Chairman.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  I  think. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Somewhere  around  that. 

The  Chaieman.  Let's  get  these  figures  again.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  week  to  Pat  Burns? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  to  his  wife? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  his  wife. 

The  Chairman.  The  son,  $200,  I  believe  it  is;  and  his  daughter, 
$125. 

That  is  $575,  according  to  my  calculation. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  mav  be  off  on  that.     It  is  around  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  neighborhood,  and  you  pay  their 
expenses  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ?  I  didn't  understand  what  they 
were  gfoin^  to  do  for  you. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  ^et  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  going  to  do  for  that  sort  of  money 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Relay  track  news  into  Illinois  Sports  News,  which  I  in 
turn  put  on  the  wire  and  sold  to  Continental. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  did  they  go  to  work  for  you  after  Trans- 
American  folded  up — immediately? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  may  have  been  less  than  a  week's  time.  A  week's 
time,  I  would  say,  the  least.     Less  than  a  week,  or  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  good  people,  and  you  were  glad  to  get 
them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  them  about  it  several  days  be- 
fore you  employed  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  them  about  it  several  days  be- 
fore you  employed  Mr.  Burns? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  only  talked  to  him  that  one  day,  when  he  came  in  the 
office. 

The  Chairman.  He  came  in,  and  about  a  week  after  they  went 
out  of  business,  and  you  immediately  employed  him  and  his  son  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  came  in  applying  for  the  job,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  in  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Around  July  of  1947  the  merger  took  place:  is 
that  right?  ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Between  the  Illinois  News  Association  and  the  Mid- 
west? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  was  the  reason  for  that  merger? 

Mr.  Kelly.  More  or  less  to  keep  from  fighting  one  another  and 
also  to  keep  down  all  expenses,  to  make  more  money  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  became  owner  of  the  newly  created 
company  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  were  three  partners  in  the  merger :  Syl  Farrell, 
James  Frestel,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  the  agreement  among  the  partners  as 
to  what  would  be 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  were  each  to  draw  out  an  equal  amount  of  money- 
over  and  above  all  expenses  for  the  full  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  at  that  time,  you  were  the  sole  owner  of  the 
Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  scratch  sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  were  also  a  third  partner  in  the  two  com- 
panies which  merged  which  had  the  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  the  name  of  that  company  was  the  Midwest 

ininois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  News  Service. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  And  how  long  did  that  company  remain  in  exis- 
tence ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  remained  in  that  partnership  for  a  period  of 

Mr.  Robinson.  Up  until  about  the  first  of  19i9  or  the  latter  part  of 
December  1948  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  Up  until  the  end  of  1948,  and  then  in  1949,  then  we  sold 
the  business,  at  the  beginning  of  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right. 

Now,  while  it  was  the  Midwest  Illinois  News  Association,  the 
merged  company,  where  did  the  wire  service  come  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  part  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  Illinois  Sports  News  would  sell  the  news,  the 
wire  news,  to  the  Midwest  Illinois  News  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  the  agreement  as  to  what  amount 
Midwest  Illinois  would  pay  to  Illinois  Sports  News  'i 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Midwest  Illinois  Sports  News  or  the  Midwest  Illinois  News 
Service  would  pay  to  the  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  it  was  approximately  $3,500  or  $4,000  a  week. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  less  and  sometimes  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  would  it  be  sometimes  less  and  sometimes 
more  ? 

Mr  I^LLY  Well,  it  depends  on  how  many  customers  you  had,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  customers  who  had  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  yourself  as  a  partner  in 
the  Midwest  Illinois  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  remember  the  amount  that  was  actually 

Slid  for  the  wire  news  by  Midwest  Illinois  to  Illinois  Sports  News  ^ 
idn't  it  fluctuate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  did  fluctuate,  but  in  an  over-all  picture  for  the  year 
I  think  it  ran  approximately  $4,000  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  didn't  the  rate  in  effect  fluctuate  from  $2,000 
a  week  during  some  period  up  to  $10,000  a  week  during  some  period? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  it  did,  but  that  was  to  cover  up  for  some  pay- 
ment— not  to  cover  up — but  overcome  some  of  those  payments.  One 
week  I  paid  $2,000  and  I  couldn't  pay  $4,000.  The  next  week  I  would 
pay  $7,000  to  help  defray  the  $2,000  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  to  help  out  Midwest  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  do  you  know  during  the  middle  part  or  latter 
part  of  1947  where  R.  &  H.  was  getting  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  latter  part  of 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Trans-American  went  out  of  business  in  June  or 
July  of  1947.  Now,  after  that  period  of  time,  did  R.  &  H.  get  any  news 
from  you? 

Mr.  Keixy.  Evidently  they  weren't  getting  it  of  us.  They  must 
have  been  getting  it  some  place  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  getting  it  off  of 
Midwest  before  the  merger. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  so;  I  became  a  partner  then,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  they  didn't  get  it  from  Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  did  R.  &  H.  first  make  arrangements  to 
purchase  news  from  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  in  September  of  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  after  the  merger  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  September  of  1947. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  after  the  merger,  and  the 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  Company  is  Midwest  Illinois  News ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
made  arrangements  to  sell  news  to  the  R.  &  H.  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Katz  came  into  my  oiRce  and  said  he  would  like 
to  buy  the  news.  I  asked  him  how  nmch  money  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it  and  what  kind  of  service  he  Avanted.  He  said  regular 
track  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wait  a  minute.    He  came  into  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Wliat  office? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  scratch-sheet  office. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  in  the  Illinois 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  906  South  Wabash. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  Illinois  Sports  News  office  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Midwest  Illinois  had  another  office  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  had  a  separate  office  entirely, 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Well,  he  pulled  out  a  scratch  sheet — not  a  scratch  sheet, 
but  a  publication  that  is  a  general  over-all  picture  of  all  sporting 
events,  and  on  the  back  page  there  are  a  couple  of  columns  there  that 
are  used  for  horse  selections. 

He  said,  "That  is  what  I  want  to  use  it  for." 

Well,  I  figured  this  must  be,  when  I  saw  the  sports  condensed  news, 
from  all  the  talk  in  the  paper,  and  everything,  this  must  be  Katz  from 
R.  &  H.— I  mean,  yes,  R.  &  H. 

Naturally,  I  tried  to  get  as  big  a  price  out  of  the  man  as  I  possibly 
can,  so  I  set  a  rate  of  $1,300. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  met  him  before  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  $1,300  a  week? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  $1,300  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  ever  seen  a  scratch  sheet  before  that  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  had  seen  it  Avlien  we  were  working  over  there,  when 
we  were  establishing  Mr,  Burke's  sheet,  the  Green  Sheet.  There  was 
a  sheet  simihir  to  this;  of  course,  the  make-up  on  the  sheet  today  is 
entirely  different  than  the  one  we  saw  there  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
condensed  news,  and  we  were  told  by  the  people  over  there  that  that 
was  competition  to  our  sheet, 

Mr,  KoBiNSON,  Well,  did  that  competition  actually  ever  affect  your 
sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  was  Katz  and  Hymie  and  them  were  supposed 
to  be  the  publishers  of  that  particular  sheet. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Didn't  you  know  as  a  fact  that  they  did  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  circulation  for  that  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  don't  know  what  their  circulation  was;  no,  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  you  used  the  word  "scratch  sheet"  to  describe 
that.     Sport  Condensed  News  is  not  a  scratch  sheet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  it,  a  sports  publication  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  a  sports  publication,  a  general  over-all  picture 
of  all  the  sporting  events. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  now,  did  you  make  the  final  settlement  of  the 
deal  with  Katz  on  his  first  appearance,  or  did  you  decide  to  give  some 
consideration  to  it  ? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  At  the  time  he  came  into  the  office ;  no,  I  don't  think  I 
did  at  the  time.  I  believe  Mr.  Katz  came  in  a  couple  of  days  later,  I 
told  him  I  would  like  to  talk  it  over — I  mean,  think  it  over.  In  the 
meantime  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible out  of  him,  because  he  is  going  to  use  my  service. 

So  I  guess  I  talked  to  my  brother  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  actually  talk  to  your  brother  about  it,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  I  did, 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  did  your  brother  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  said,  "Well,  you  can't  be  partial.  You  have  to  sell 
the  services  to  anybody  that  wants  it." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  what  Katz  actually  wanted  the  service 
for  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At.  the  time  I  didn't  know  exactly,  but  I  assumed  he 
was  going  to  use  it  for  the  same  purpose  we  were  using  it,  and 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  to  sell  it  to  the  bookmakers? 

Mr.  Kj;lly.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Yes.  Well,  what  was  the  final  arrangement  with 
him  ?    You  asked  for  $1,300  or  $1,200  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  a  couple  of  days  later  Mr.  Katz  came  in  the 
office  and  he  set  a  rate  of  $750.  That  is  the  best  price  I  could  get  out 
of  the  man.    So  that  was  the  reason  we  sold  him  the  service  for  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  came  into  your  office  and  said  that  the  price 
would  be  $750  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  there  any  discussion  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  an  adjustment  of  that  rate  on  any 
conditions? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  talked  on  that,  and  I  asked  him  what  he — rather, 
he  asked  me  what  he  would  do  if  he  wanted  to  come  in  and  have  a  cut. 
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I  said,  "Well,  if  such  a  thing  arises  where  you  think  you  deserve 
a  cut,  you  come  in  and  we  will  get  together,  and  if  I  think  I  should 
get  more  money  out  of  it,  I  will  contact  you." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  did  Mr.  Katz  ever  come  in  and  discuss  with 
you  the  matter  of  getting  a  cut  in  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  he  has  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  have  never  gone  to  Mr.  Katz  and  discussed 
the  matter  of  raising  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No ;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  Why  is  that  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  believe  the 
Kefauver  committee  wrote  a  statement,  or  put  a  statement  in  the 
paper,  that  Mr.  Katz  had  88  customers.  I  don't  personally  believe 
he  had  that  many,  for  the  simple  reason  at  the  time  all  this  investi- 
gation coming  out,  why,  a  lot  of  these  people  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  why  didn't  you  go  discuss  it  with  him  'I 

Mr.  Kelly.  So  I  figured  he  had  roughly,  probably  about  30  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  why  didn't  you  go  discuss  with  him  what  his 
customers  were,  how  many  he  had,  what  his  business  conditions  were? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  just  never  did  think  of  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  did  that  as  far  as  Midwest  Illinois,  didn't 
you,  or  ]\Iidwest,  when  they  were  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  get  tlie  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  done  that  so  far  as 

The  Chairman.  Louder,  he  cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  done  that  so  far  as  your  other  customers 
are  concerned,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  did  that  so  far  as  other  customers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  say,  you  have  done  that,  discussed  the  business  of 
your  other  distributors  with  them,  when  you  were  attempting  to  ad- 
just the  rate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean,  you  go  to  Midwest 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir.  Well,  I  was  part  owner  of  Mid- 
west at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  go  to  General  and  discuss  conditions  with  them, 
don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  adjust  their  rates  up  and  down,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  have  you  never  gone  to  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Evidently  I  just  did  not— I  did  not  figure  he  had  that 
many  customers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  leave  it  to  figuring?  Why  didn't  you 
discuss  it  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  did  try  to  get  a  hold  of  Mr.  Katz  a  couple  of  times, 
and  I  could  never  get  a  hold  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  discuss  it  with  Ray  Jones? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  never.    I  don't  know  Ray  Jones. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  discuss  it  with  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  Hymie.    I  never  met  the  man. 
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Mr.  RoBiNsox.  In  other  words,  you  gave  this  customer  a  preferential 
rate,  didn't  you  ? 

Mv.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  $750,  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  wonder  if  you  will  repeat  that.  I  am  not  sure  Mr. 
Kelly  heard  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  gave  Mr.  Katz  a  preferential 
rate,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  preferential.  That  was  the  best 
rate  I  could  get  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  preferential  in  the  sense  he  is  paying  you  $750 
a  week  for  the  rate,  and  there  never  has  been  any  question  or  discussion 
with  him  as  to  whether  it  should  be  liigher  or  lower,  the  type  of  dis- 
cussion you  have  liad  with  other  customers? 

Mr.  Ivelly.  Well,  I  would  say  "No." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  that  is  right,  you  have  raised  your  Midwest 
Illinois  News  rate  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  week,  $7,000  and  $8,000, 
and  all  during  the  time 

Mr.  Kelly.  Midwest  Illinois 


Mr.  Robinson.  All  the  time  j^ou  were  making  those  adjustments  in 
the  rate,  the  rate  to  R.  &  H.  Co.  remained  at  $750  a  week. 

Mr.  Kelly.  ^lidwest  Illinois  were  also  going  outside  of  the  State, 
where  I  did  not  think  ]Mr.  Katz  was  going  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Precisely.  But  you  have  discussed  with  them  what 
their  business  conditions  are,  in  order  to  adjust  the  rate,  haven't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  probably  did.    I  just  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  and  you  never  have  discussed  with  R.  &  H. 
what  their  business  is  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  offhand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  any  particular  fear  on  your  part  of  dis- 
cussing business  with  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  fear;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Kelly,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can't  say,  but  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  fear. 

Mr.  Halley.  Pardon  me.  I  have  just  counted  the  number  of  out- 
lets for  R.  &  H.  listed  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  It  is  113  direct  outlets,  of  which  more  than 
half  are  not  single  accounts,  but  have  outlets  leading  from  them  to  still 
others  who  are  not  listed,  plus  15  outlets  through  Condensed  Sports 
News,  making  a  total  minimum  outlets  of  128,  plus  the  various  out- 
lets from  any  of  these  bookies  who  gave  news  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Halley,  who  gave  you  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  gave  you  those  figures;  I  just  counted  them  myself. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  mean,  is  that  the  Western  Union  figures  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  No;  these  are  the  figures  published  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  to  which  you  referred. 

You  said  it  was  88,  and  I  just  gave  you  a  recount. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  have  that  many  cus- 
tomers at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  point  with  you.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  questioning  you.    I  just  want  the  record  straight  on  the 
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fact  that  they  list  not  88,  but  128,  and  that  is  a  starting  point  from 
which  you  shoukl  figure  out  how  many  they  actually  have. 

INIr.  Kelly.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  should  be  put  in  the  record,  and  this 
partly  answers  your  question,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  on  page  835  of  this  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  i-eport  it  is  stated : 

These  names  and  addresses  wei'e  obtained  directly  from  the  distributors  that 
are  listed  as  supplied  by  those  who  distribute  or  sell  the  racing  news.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  committee  that  any  specific  name 
or  address  herein  listed  is  a  liookmaker.  All,  however,  are  the  recipients  of 
horse-racing  news,  either  by  wire,  ticker,  or  telephone. 

So  aj^parently  R.  &  H.  furnished  this  information  themselves. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Kelly,  prior  to  the  merger,  R,.  &  H.  was  en- 
deavoring to  take  customers  away  from  either  the  Illinois  News  As- 
sociation or  the  Midwest  Illinois;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoniNsoN.  And  from  June  until  October  of  1947,  you  knew  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  R.  &  H.  was  not  getting  its  service  from  you  or 
any  company  you  were  associated  with  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  also  that  Trans-American  was  out  of 
business  'i 

Mr.  Kelly,  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  R.  &  H.  was  getting  its  service  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  I  know  where  they  were  getting  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  could  they  have  gotten  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Several  ways  you  can  get  service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How? 

IVIr.  Kelly.  AVell,  for  one  way,  I  will  try  to  describe  or  explain  one 
way  in  particular 

Mv.  Robinson.  Let's  simplify  it.  Were  they  stealing  it,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  may  have  been. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Did  you  suspect  that  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  probably  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  they  weren't  getting  it  from  Continental? 

Mr,  Kelly.  I  knew  they  definitely  weren't  getting  it  from  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  that  would  leave  the  only  alternative  that  they 
were  stealing  it ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  to  steal  the  news, 
isn't  it,  for  a  distributing  company? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  it  would  be. 

Mr,  Robinson.  If  you  had  not  put  R.  &  IT.  on  as  a  distributor  or 
customer  for  your  wire  service,  you  would  in  effect  have  been  able  to 
take  their  customers  away  from  them?  And  tliey  had  been  trying  to 
take  customers  away  from  you  previously? 

]\ir,  Kelly.  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  could  have  taken  customers  away  from  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  necessarily.  I  probably  couldn't  keep  them  from 
pirating. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  But  that  would  liave  been  expensive  to  tliem. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  bein^:  expensive  to  them,  you  would  have  been 
in  a  position,  since  you  had  merged,  to  give  a  better  rate  to  their 
customers,  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know.  I  probably  would  have  been  in  a  better 
position. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  fact,  you  could  have  saved  a  lot  more  money  and 
made  a  lot  more  money  than  the  $750  a  week  you  got  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  JNIaybe  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So,  why  did  you  put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Why  didn't  I  put  their  customere  on  ? 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  take  them  on  at  $750  a  week? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  the  best  rate  I  could  get  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1948^ 
so  far  as  the  Midwest  Illinois  News  Association  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  latter  part  of  December  1948.  Mr.  Frestel,  who  was 
one  of  the  partners,  was  very  sick.  As  a  matter  if  fact,  he  had  a  heart 
ailment,  and  he  had  been  sick  practically  the  whole  3^ear  of  1948.  By 
me  trying  to  take  care  of  my  scratch-sheet  business  and  still  be  in  the 
service  end  of  it,  which  was  my  Midwest  Illinois  Xews,  Sylvester  Far- 
rell,  Frestel,  and  myself  got  together.  I  told  him  what  I  had  inten- 
tions of  doing.  I  had  intentions  of  getting  out  of  the  service  business, 
Jimmy  spoke  up  and  said.  "I  am  not  too  well ;  I  would  like  to  do  the 
same  thing."  I  said  I  would  like  to  stay  in  it,  keep  the  business  togeth- 
er, but  I  don't  think  1  can  burden  myself. 

So,  we  kept  on  talking  about  it  and  we  decided,  if  we  could  sell  the 
business,  we  would  leave  Syl  Farrell  try  to  go  about  getting  a  buyer  and 
sell  the  business. 

I  think  Syl  met  Mr.  Scanlan  and  told  him  about  well,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  sell  Midwest  Illinois  News,  and  Scanlan  seemed  to  be  interested 
in  the  business  so  he  said  to  Syl,  *T  am  interested  in  the  extent  that  I 
will  take  the  Chicago  or  the  Illinois  part  of  it  and  forget  about  any- 
thing across  the  State  lines  to  any  other  customers  you  have." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  said  that,  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Scanlan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Scanlan. 

Mr.  Kelly.  So  we  sold  the  business  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
other  words,  to  Mr.  Scanlan.  for  a  sum  of 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Mr.  Scanlan  say  Avhv  he  didn't  want  anything 
except  the  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  didn't  say  to  me.  He  left  the  Avhole  transaction  of 
the  sale  of  the  business  up  to  Sylvester  Farrell. 

Mr.  Scanlan  gave  us  a  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  business.  He  used — 
he  still  retained  Mr.  Frestel  and  Mr.  Farrell  to  run  the  business  in  the 
same  capacity  as  they  had  previously  been  in  at  the  rate,  a  weekly  sal- 
ary of  $200  a  week  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  turn,  my  end  of  it  was 
to  get  i^200  a  week  for  a  period  of  ten  years  for  publishing  a  scratch 
sheet  Avhich  Mr.  Scanlan  wanted  me  to  publish  and  also  act — for  my- 
self to  act  in  the  consulting  capacity. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  result  was  that  then  the  new  company  be- 
came the  Midwest? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  new  company  they  changed  the  name  of  it  to  the 
Midwest  News  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Illinois  News  Association 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Illinois  News  part  of  it  was  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  went  out  and  there  w^as  a  new  company,  General 
News,  established  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  agreement  also  was  the  Illinois  Sports  News, 
which  you  own 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  was  to  sell  the  service  to  Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  to  sell  the  service  to  Midwest? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  to  General  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  known  John  Scanlan  for  any  length  of 
time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  don't  know — I  had  previously  met  Scanlan;  I 
knew  him  from  hanging  around  the  Racing  Form  over  on  Plymouth 
Court.    I  seen  him  around  there  several  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  j^ou  know  anything  about  his  previous  occupa- 
tions in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  didn't  know  where  he  had  worked  or  anything 
else ;  No ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  Farrell  met  him? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.    Did  I  know  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  Farrell  meet  him  and  bring  him  into  the 
business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  guess  Farrell  was  a  boyhood  acquaintance  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Scanlan  had  been  connected 
with  any  of  these  three,  like  Ray  Jones,  or  Phil  Katz,  or  Hymie 
Levin  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  knew  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  suspect  it  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  didn't  even  suspect  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  at  one  time  in  the  Illinois  Sports  News  enter 
into  some  form  of  contract  with  the  Universal  Sports  News,  a  com- 
pany in  California  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  were  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  reveived  a  phone  call  one  morning — I  didn't  receive 
it ;  I  was  working  in  the  back  of  the  plant ;  I  was  called  to  the  phone ; 
and  it  wasn't  in  the  morning,  it  was,  oh,  well,  probably  you  could  con- 
sider it  morning,  around  10  or  11  o'clock.  There  was  a  party  called 
me  to  the  phone ;  our  editor  called  me  to  the  phone  and  told  me  I  was 
wanted  on  the  phone.  So,  I  answered  the  phone ;  the  party  on  there 
asked,  or  was  telling  me  they  were  representative  of  the  Universal 
Sport  News  in  Los  Angeles.  I  didn't  quite  get  the  name.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don't  get  names  today  on  the  phone;  and  when  you  are 
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talking  to  me  right  hsre,  I  still  don't  follow  you.  But  he  told  me  he 
had  service  to  sell  me,  and  something  that  I  really  needed,  which  was 
scratches,  prices,  the  jockeys,  and  so  forth,  from  the  California  tracks. 
Naturally  I  became  interested  in  the  conversation,  and  we  kept  on 
talking  and  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  that  service  and  he  told 
me  $500. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  A  week  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $500  a  week. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Had  you  any  service  from  the  California  tracks  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Previous  to  that,  previous  to  that  time  I  believe  Con- 
tinental was  giving  me  service  on  the  California  tracks^  but  around 
that  time,  or  3  or  4  months  probably  before  that  time,  the  wire  had 
been  taken  out  of  California  and  I  was  getting  no  news  out  of  there 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.    Go  ahead. 

Mv.  Kelly.  So  I  say,  "If  you  will  send  me  your  service,  and  keep  on 
giving  us  a  trial  line-up  for  one  week,  if  we  find  it  satisfactory  to  us, 
why  we  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  $500."  So  we  had  a  trial  of — I  mean  a 
trial  on  the  service  for  1  week,  and  it  was  satisfactory,  and  our  editor 
told  us  it  was  satisfactory,  and  we  were  sending  checks  to  the  Universal 
News  for  $500  for  the  service  they  were  giving  to  us. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  never  did  ascertain  who  the  individual  was 
that  was  representing  himself 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  did  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  Universal  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  made  any  effort  to  inquire  who  the 
individual  was  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  didn't.  The  only  time  I  became  interested  in  it 
was  sometime  in  February  when  our  plant,  Illinois  Sports  News, 
was 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  1950,  rather. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  was  how  long  after  you  had  first  made  the  deal 
with  Universal  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  checked — Mr.  Dempsey  and  myself  checked  the 
books,  had  checked  back  on  the  books,  and  we  find  out  we  are  paying 
Universal  this  $500  a  week  for  a  period  of  1947  up  to  the  present  time 
of  1950,  February  of  1950,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  phone  call 
came  in  the  year  of  1949.  However,  we  didn't  have  no  way  of  checking 
back  whether  this  Universal  that  we  were  receiving  the  news  from 
up  to  1950  was  the  same  Universal  News  Service  that  was  on  from  1947. 

So,  our  booklveeper  took  it  for  granted  that  was  the  same  Universal 
News  Service.  Evidently  that  is  the  period  of  time  it  came  on,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  the  phone  call — that  phone  call  come  in  around  sometime 
in  1949. 

Mr.  Robinson.  O.  K.     You  had  it  up  until  February  of  1950  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  February  of  1950,  when  we  were  getting  all  this 
adv(n-se  publicity,  why,  I  checked  back 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean  "adverse  publicity"  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  tried  to  find  out  if 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  ''adverse  publicity"'  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Kelly  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  papers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  about? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  claimed  that  we  were  connected  with  Jack  Dragna 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Naturally,  everybody  at  the  plant  is  interested 
in  asking  who  Dragna  is,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  the  answer.  I'd 
been  walking  into  the  plant  one  morning  and  our  bookkeeper  was 
checking  on  tlie  back  of  the  checks  to  see  who  countersigned  the  checks, 
and  we  find  Dragna's  name  in  there.  That  is  when  we  first  heard  about 
Dragna. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  talked  to  him  after  that?** 

]Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  talked  to  the  man  after  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  cut  him  off  after  that 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  cut  him  off  in  less  than  a  vv^eek's  time,  I  think.  No ; 
the  services  ended  Saturday.  We  left  the  week  finish  out,  and  then 
we  just  cut  him  off  entirely. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  get  in  touch  with  you  or  did  anyone  from 
Universal  News  get  in  touch  with  you  about  the  cutting  off'? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Never  heard  anything  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  another  woi'd  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  saw  Dragna  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  I  wouldn't  know  the  man  if  he  was  in  the  room 
today. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  anyone  ever  call  on  his  behalf? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  ask  why  he  was  cut  off  ?  \ 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  buy  news,  the  Illinois  Sports  News  buys 
news,  from  Continental;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  also  sell  news  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  Continental  ?  Now,  would  you  describe  the  sys- 
tem under  which  you  buy  and  sell  news  to  ancl  from  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  sells  us — take  the  summer  months  for  an 
illustration.  Our  eastern  tracks  run  in  the  summertime,  and  there 
are  also  local  tracks  running  in  the  summertime.  We  in  turn  get 
our  eastern  tracks  from  Continental,  and  we  then  sell  Continental  the 
local  tracks,  which  are  Washington,  Hawthorne — ^Washington  Park, 
Hawthorne — well,  you  know  the  names  of  the  various  tracks  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  charge  Continental  for  that  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  that 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  charge  them  $400  a  day — the  same  as  they  charge  us. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  also  supply  Continental  with  news  from 
tracks  outside  of  Chicago  at  various  times  during  the  season? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Now,  you  will  have  to  talk  to  Mr.  O'Grady  on  that.  I 
am  not  "up  to  snuff"  on  the  track  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  isn't  it  true  that  you  have  crews  out  getting 
the  news  from  tracks  down  in  Louisville  or  in  Hot  Springs? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Louisville,  yes.     I  know  that  for  a  fact. 
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Mr.  RoBixsox.  Those  are  your  crews;  aren't  they — the  Illinois 
Sports  Xews  crews? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Illinois  Sports  News?  Mr.  O'Grady  makes  all 
arrangements  for  the  tracks  and 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  know  what  your  own  crewmen  do — don't 
you — from  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pardon,  I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  say,  you  know  what  your  own  employees  do — 
don't  you — from  your  own  compau}^  ? 

Mr.' Kelly.  Mr.  O'Grady  handles  it  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  isn't  it  true  that  the  crews  of  Illinois  Sports 
News  gather  the  news  at  various  race  tracks  in  the  country  and  put 
the  news 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  the  local  tracks 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  And  put  the  new^s  on  the 
nearest  Continental  line? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  still  don't  follow  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  the  Illinois  Sports  News  have  track  crews 
of  its  own  that  get  news  out  of  the  track  outside  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  they  do  dowm  in  Louisville. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  that  is  one  place  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  they  get  the  news,  they  put  it  on  the 
nearest  Continental  wire? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  does  that  news  come  to  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  comes  direct  to  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  what  ofhce  in  Illinois  Sports  News  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  can  either  come — I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  set  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  Continental  rent  a  wire  room  at  Illinois 
Sports  News? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

INIr.  Robinson.  And  pays  you  $200  a  month  for  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  isn't  that  where  the  wire  ucavs  comes  in  over 
the  Continental  wire? 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  we  receive  our  own  news,  we  send  the  wire  to  our 
place  first,  and  then  into  the  Continental  room.  Continental  dis- 
tributes it  to  distributors.      That  is  the  understanding  I  have  on  it. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  Mr.  O'Grady  can  clear  it  up. 

It  comes  into  that  Continental  room  for  Continental's  purposes.  It 
is  received  on  a  separate  wire  in  another  room  of  the  Illinois  Sports 
News  establishment,  and  that  is  where  Illinois  Sports  News  gets  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  net  income  of  Illinois  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  get  the  question.  I  didn't  quite  get  your 
question. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  money  did  Illinois  make  in  the  year  1949  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  year  1949?     I  think  we  paid  a  tax  of  $50,000? 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  total  profit  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  say  offhand.  You  would  have  to  look 
into  the  records. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  copartnership  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  It  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  Between  yourself 


JNIr.  Kelly.  Eight  now  it  is  a  partnership ;  yes. 

Mr,  Halley.  Who  are  the  other  partners  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  nephew,  Thomas  Kelly,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Tom  Kelly's  son? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  yon  are  Tom  Kelly's  brother? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  did  you  pay 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  on? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  tax  they  paid  on  the  income. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Yon  have  all  of  those  figures  here.  The  books  have 
been  turned  over. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  have  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  curious  to  see  if  the  witness  knows  his  own  income 
for  1949. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  is  all  handled  by  my  auditors. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  vou  make  personally  in  1949? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  around  $40,000,  maybe  $50,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  your  personal  income  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  be  personal,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  nephew  made  the  same  amount,  then? 

Mv.  Kelly.  I  imagine  it  was  around  that  figure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  it  would  have  to  be,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  around  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  partnership 
would  effect  that  question.  It  was  not  in  effect  all  during  the  year 
1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  how  much  did  you  make  out  of  the  partnership 
in  1949,  about  $50,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Gee,  I  wouldn't  hazard  a  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  total  income  was  about  fifty  thousand? 

Mr.  IvELLY.  My  personal  tax  in  that  year  was  between  forty-eight 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  the  year  1949,  how  much  did  Illinois  pay  to 
Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Between  what  years,  sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1949? 

Mr.  Kelly.  1949  ?  I  assume  it  was  around — I  tried  to  keep  the  rate 
at  around  $5,000  a  week,  so  that  must  be  $250,000  a  year,  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  rate  goes  up  and  down  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  does.    I  try  to  keep  it  around  $5,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  actual  contract  with  Continental  Sports 
News,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  it  is  oral. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  do  you  sit  down  with  your  brother  and  discuss 
how  much  the  price  should  be  each  week  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  we  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  makes  the  decision  as  to  how  much  you  should 
pay? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  what  I  can  afford.    I  try  to  keep  it  around  $5,000. 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  say  it  is  about  what  you  can  afford  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  suppose  you  decided  you  would  like  to  make 
■  $200,000  yourself  instead  of  $50,000.  Would  your  brother  let  you  cut 
that  price  down  to  a  thousand  a  week? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  all  depend  on  my  personal  income  in  the 
sense  of  what  my  daily  paid  circulation  was,  how  much  money  I  was 
taking  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  paid  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  print  a  scratch  sheet,  and  the  actual  sales  of  the 
scratch  sheet  is  around  23,400  daily. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now.  to  that  you  would  add  the  income  from  your 
racing  wire  to  the  books,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  everything  included.  Then,  if  I  could 
see  Avhere  I  could  keep  it  at  a  steady  rate  for  the  year  round,  I  would 
try  to  keep  it  around  $5,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  words,  you  would  ti-y  to  pay  your  brother  as 
much  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  try  to  pay  him  a  good  substan- 
tial rate  and  still  keep  a  decent  profit  for  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  decides  what  a  decent  profit  for  yourself  should 
be? 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  partner  and  myself. 

]Mr.  Halley.  And  your  brother  doesn't  ever  discuss  with  you  what 
it  should  be? 

jNIr.  I^LLY.  He  doesn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  doesn't  ask  you  for  a  special  particular  pay- 
ment for  the  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  this  a  sort  of  friendly  family  affair? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chaie3iax.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Kobinson? 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  just  two  other  things. 

The  first  was.  during  at  least  the  year  1949,  or  part  of  it,  Jack 
Dragna — though  you  didn't  at  the  start  know  who  it  was 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  know  definitely. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jack  Dragna  was  working  for  Illinois  Sports  News, 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  working.  If  it  was  Mr.  Dragna  that  called,  he 
represented  himself  as  Universal  Sports  News.  We  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  Dragna  or  who  it  was  that  called. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  turned  out  to  be  him,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Evidently  it  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  mentioned  that,  although  you  had  some 
other  people  collecting  the  news,  they  stopped  before  the  time  Dragna 
came  in  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  was  giving  us  the  news,  except  selection 
on  horses.  Their  wire  was  taken  out,  so  we  didn't  have  no  way  of 
getting  the  news.    That  is  how  Universal  came  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  understood,  and  correct  me  if  it  is  wrong,  we 
limderstood  that  during  the  exact  period  when  3'ou  were  paying 
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Dragila  $500,  you  were  paying  Pioneer  of  California  $100  a  week,  and 
William  Cooper  in  California  $75  a  week,  for  getting  the  news, 

Mr.  Kelly.  Cooper,  as  far  as  Cooper  was  concerned,  he  was  more 
or  less  a  backstop.  If  Universal  News  did  not  come  through,  Cooper 
saw  that  it  did  come  through.    He  was  on  their  payroll,  yes, 

Mr.  Halley.  What  explains  the  disparity  between  the  tremendous 
diiference  in  price,  the  $75  Cooper  would  get  and  the  $500  that  Dragna 
would  get  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Because  Cooper  was  actually  one  of  our  employees. 
Dragna  was  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Cooper  on  your  payroll  before  Dragna  called 
you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  so.  I  am  not  sure.  You  would  have  to  check 
it  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Cooper's  service  unsatisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  Cooper?  Well,  there  are  different  ways  of  getting  it, 
whichever  one  is  the  best,  we  take  it  regardless  of  who  it  is,  who  gives 
it  to  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  were  getting  a  satisfactory  service  from  Cooper 
for  $75  a  week,  would  you  explain  why  it  was  necessary  to  take  on 
Universal  for  $500  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Evidently  Cooper  was  calling  into  one  of  Continental's 
nearest  offices  and  they  would  in  turn  put  it  on  the  wire.  When  Con- 
tinental's wire  was  taken  out  of  there,  Dragna  or  Universal  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  giving  us  the  service  so  we  got  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  Cooper  kept  on  giving  it  to  you  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  told  you  he  was  used  as  a  backstop. 

Mr.  Halley.  Backstop  whom  you  could  count  on  to  work  as  the 
full-time  first-string  pitcher,  too,  couldn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  more  or  less  in  reserve.  If  the  service  didn't  come 
in  one  way,  he  would  try  and  get  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  Universal  get  it  to  you?  Would  they  tele- 
phone it  in? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Evidently  it  did  come  in  over  the  phone.  We  would 
get  it  every  morning. 

Mr.  Halley.  Couldn't  Cooper  phone  it  in? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir,     I  don't  know  how  Cooper  was  sending  it  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  know  who  this  Universal  outfit  was? 
Somebody  just  called;  just  a  voice  on  the  telephone,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  KELI.Y.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley,  And  it  came  exactly  at  a  time  when  you  were  getting 
service  from  Cooper? 

Mr,  Kelly.  No — I  don't  know.  O'Grady  evidently  can  straighten 
this  picture  up  for  you  thoroughly.  I  can't  inllj  explain  the  thing 
myself,  but  you  are  getting  me  all  confused  the  way  j'ou  are  giving 
it  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley,  Well,  I  won't  confuse  you  any  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  at  this  time,  during  the  course  of 
the  day  two  documents  have  come  into  the  committee's  possession,  and 
for  what  they  are  worth  we  would  like  to  offer  them  in  evidence. 

One  is'  a  letter  dated  February  24,  1947,  on  the  letterhead  of  George 
W.  Rochester,  attorney  at  law,  addressed  to  Trans- American  Publish- 
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iiio;  and  News  Service,  to  the  attention  of  ISIr.  Ralph  O'Hara,  and  it 

says: 

Gentlemen  :  I  presume  Mr.  Jack  Dragna  has  talked  by  phone  to  you  in  regard 
to  the  outcome  of  the  trial  of  People  versus  Moran — 

and  so  on,  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

Mr.  Dragua  asked  me  to  state  to  you  the  necessary  costs  for  the  api>eal  to  the 
appellate  department  of  the  superior  court.  You  will  find  enclosed  my  state- 
ment of  the  costs  known  as  of  this  date — 

and  so  on. 

Then,  "Yours  very  truly,  Geo.  W.  Rochester." 

The  Chairman.  This  is  from  George  W.  Rochester  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     Tliis  will  be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  58." 

(Exhibit  No.  58  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  l^Oe.) 

Mr.  Halley.  We  also  have  a  carbon  copy  of  the  same  letter  with 
an  ink  notation  on  it  saying,  "original — air  mail,"  and  to  the  carbon 
copy  is  attached  another  sheet,  also  on  the  letterhead  of  Geo.  W. 
Rochester,  addressed  to  Trans-American:  "Re  People  versus  Moran, 
Luczak  and  Sankiewica,"  and  it  lists  certain  costs,  apparently  for  a 
court  proceeding,  in  the  amount  of  $1,170. 

Then,  we  have  a  carbon  copy  attached  to  that  of  a  purported  letter 
from  Ralph  J.  O'Hara,  Trans-American  Publishing  and  News  Service, 
.Inc. 

This  is  addressed  to  Mr.  George  W.  Rochester,  lawyer,  saying : 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Febraury  24,  but  I  think  that  the  fee 
charged  for  this  particular  case  is  too  exorbitant — 

and  so  on.    It  says  further : 

One  of  our  representatives  will  be  in  your  territory  within  the  next  10  days  or 
2  weeks  and  will  contact  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  filed  as  exhibit  No.  59. 

(Exhibit  No.  59  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1406.) 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  want  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Kelly.  You  were  about  to  tell  us  something  about  a  chattel  mort- 
gage that  somebody  had  on  a  printing  press,  or  something,  in  your 
news  shop.    Was  that  on  a  printing  press  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  on  printing  equipment,  yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Who  had  the  chattel  mortgage? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  Continental  Press  originally  held  the  chattel 
mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  w^as  that  mortgage  for  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  it  was  around  $60,000. 

The  CiiAiEMAN.  How  much  did  the  press  cost  ? 

ISIr.  Kelly.  It  wasn't  on  one  press.    It  was  on  all  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  all  the  equipment  cost  that  you 
got? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  appraise  the  equipment  at  around,  well,  we 
have  four  or  five  presses,  linotype  machines,  stones,  type,  and  so  forth. 
I  would  say  around  $75,000  or  $85,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  is  that  you  paid  a  small  down  pay- 
ment on  it  and  Continental  loaned  you  the  money  to  pay  off  the  rest 
of  it  and  held  the  chattel  mortgage,  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  held  the  chattel  mortgage — I  mean,  Continental  held 
the  chattel  mortgage  and  I  was  using  their  equipment.  In  the  mean- 
time I  was  paying  off.  I  think  I  knocked  down  the  chattel  mortgage 
to  a  price  now  of  around  $30,000  or  $25,000,  somewhere  around  there. 
I  have  been  paying  on  the  chattel  mortgage  since  I  tool?:  over  the 
business. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Senator,  I  think  the  money  was  advanced  before 
Mr.  Kelly  had  any  ownership  in  the  Illinois  Sports  News,  so  I  don't 
know  that  he  can  give  you  the  information  you  would  like  on  that  phase 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  whatever  the  details  are,  some  amount 
was  paid  and  Continental  paid  the  rest  and  held  the  chattel  mortgage, 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  assume  that  Continental  advanced  the  money, 
and  he  bought  the  equipment  and  Continental  took  the  mortgage  on 
it.    I  think  Mr.  Eagen  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Sports  News, 
jour  organization,  your  partnership  ? 

Mr.  IVELLY.  We  have  no  direct  attorney.    We  get  anybody  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Hilton  your  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  used  him  on  several  occasions,  yes.  I  have  used 
different  lawyers  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  your  auditors  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  John  Lynch  &  Co.,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Continental's  auditors,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  have  an  arrangement  to  get  news  from 
Tiajuana,  Mexico,  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  received  news  from  Tiajuana, 
Mexico,  I  don't  know.     I  don't  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  race  track  near  Tiajuana,  Agua  Caliente? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  Dragna  come  up  here  and  see  some  of  your 
people  about  getting  cut  off  of  the  payroll  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  that  I  know  of.     He  didn't  come  to  see  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  he  came  to  see  any  of  your  people? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  There  was  talk  of  it  in  the  paper. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  heard  of  it. 

The.  Chairman.  Mr.  Dempsey,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  to 
clarify  any  part  of  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  No,  Senator,  just  one  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make 
that  the  use  of  Dragna  and  payroll  in  the  same  breath  is  not  quite 
accurate.  There  is  a  contract  of  employment  and  all  expenses,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  other  things  were  borne  by  Dragna.  He  was  not  an 
employee  such  as  a  regular  track  employee  whose  expenses  would  be 
sent  back  in  and  paid  by  Illinois  Sports. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  had  one  of  your  employees  here.  He  tried  to 
show  us  some  of  the  news  that  Dragna  furnished.  Well.  I  must  say 
I  wasn't  here,  as  you  know.  I  am  informed  that  he  couldn't  show  us 
any  news  that  Dragna  actually  furnished.  He  went  through  the 
books,  lint  he  couldn't  find  any.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that, 
Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  quite  get  the  question,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  I  had  a  notation  that  one  of  your  people  was  here  and 
tried  to  find  the  news  that  Drao;na  furnished,  but  he  coukhi't  find  it. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr.  Halley,  I  don't  understand  the  notation,  because 
that  question  was  never  asked  of  Mr.  George  Kelly  or  Thomas  Kelly* 
Jr.,  that  I  can  recall.  Nor  were  we  asked  to  describe  the  news  that 
Dragna  furnished,  but  I  think  Mr.  Stumpf,  the  editor  of  Illinois 
Sports,  could  tell  you  exactly  what  the  news  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  we  would  like  to  know  because  somebody  was 
here — I  am  looking  for  his  name  now — looked  through  the  books  to 
find  the  particular  news  that  Dragna  furnished 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  don't  think  they  kept  book  on  the  news. 

Mr,  Halley.  He  couldn't. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  He  wouldn't.  I  never  heard  of  any  reporter's  news 
being  phoned  in  and  kept  in  a  book  by  any  company. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  we  will  try  to  get  that  information.  I'd  like 
to  know  just  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  your  editor  about  it  and  let  us  know  about  it.. 
Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  f[uality  of  the  news  and  character  of  news,  and 
the  general  type  of  information.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  that  informa- 
tion for  you. 

The  Chaikmax.  All  right,  and  will  you  also  ask  Mr.  Hilton  to  look 
in  the  check  book  to  see  the  dates  of  the  checks  he  sent  to  these  various 
lawyers,  and  report  that  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Yes.  sir;  I  will  be  A^ery  glad  to. 

Mr.  G.  S.  R  )BiNsox.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  IVl  like  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Kelly.     Mr^  Kelly 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  or  did  you  have  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Austin  O'Malley  with  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  we  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  he  hired  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  was  he  hired?  O'Malley  previously  had  done 
some  work  for  me  in  the  early  part  of  1949  or  1950.  I  don't  recall 
which  it  was,  in  regards  to  S.  and  G.  down  in  Florida.  We  were  get- 
ting some  publicity  down  there  in  the  papers,  and  we  hired  Mr. 
O'Malley  as  a  publicity  man  to  try  and  clarify  that  situation  in  re- 
gard to  publicity  we  were  getting  down  there.  He  did  several  bits  of 
Avork  in  regard  to  publicity  for  us  that — and  he  was  reimbursed  for 
the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "^Vllat  was  your  contract  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Now,  in  the  last  contract — I  believe  I  was- out  of  town 
at  the  time — he  came  in  to  see  Mr.  White,  and  he  brought  a  contract 
in  with  him  stating  that  he  would  like  $15,000  for  a  period  of  1  year 
plus  $2,000  expense  to  cover  the  same  period  of  time  for  the  publicity 
that  we  were  getting  in  regard  to  the  Dragna  situation  here  in  Chi- 
cago, and  it  has  more  or  less  been  clarified  in  the  sense  that  we  hadn't 
been  getting  that  publicity,  and  we  hired  Mr.  O'Malley;  we  signed 
this  last  contract  on  those  terms. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  contract  was  for  $15,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  period 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  year,  plus  expenses  for  1  year  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  15)50  to  1051,  June  of  1050  to  1051. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  had  Mr.  O'Malley  done  public-relations  work 
for  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  is  a  publicity  man  for  Continental. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  discuss  with  your  brother  Tom  the  matter 
of  hirin<2^  Mr.  O'Malley  for  Illinois  Sports  News? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  I  did.  No ;  he  come  over  and  seen  Mr.  White, 
Evidently  he  had  been  talking-  to  my  brother  previous  to  him  going 
over  and  talking  to  Mr.  White,  but  when  the  contract  was  brought 
in,  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  White,  our  general  manager,  and  White  told 
us  about  the  contract,  we  looked  it  over,  meaning  Tommy  and  myself, 
Tommy  Junior  and  myself,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
where  he  would  get  $15,000  for  the  publicity  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  I  want  to  take  you  back  a  little  ways,  Mr. 
Kelly 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  one  question  in  connection  with  O'Mal- 
ley working  for  Illinois  Sports  News  in  connection  with  the  adverse 
publicity  you  were  getting — you  say  you  were  getting  in  Florida 
about  S.  &  G.  I  don't  remember  that  Illinois  Sports  News  got  any 
adverse  publicity. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  was  a  statement  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  mostly  about  Continental,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  also — to  correct  you,  Senator,  it  was  also  of 
Illinois  Sports  News  and  in  one  of  the  Miami  papers,  I  believe,  there 
was  a  clipping,  some  place  around 

The  Chairman.  The  clipping  Was  that  the  news  had  come  from 
Continental  through  Illinois  Sports  News,  but  it  was  Continental  that 
was  always  mentioned,  wasn't  it,  except  in  that  one  instance? 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  believe  if  I  am  not  mistaken  that  it  referred  to  Illinois 
selling  S.  &  G.  the  service  down  there.     I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  the  chief  reference  to  Continental  all  of  the 
way  tlirough? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken  on  that,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  of  using  ]Mr.  O'Malley  in  regards  to  that  publicity 
we  were  getting  down  there. 

The  CiiAiRjNtAN.  Did  Continental  put  up  any  cost  of  the  paying 
Mr.  O'Malley  for  correcting  that  adverse  publicity? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  regards  to 

The  Chairman.  In  regards  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  regards  to  our  company  or  Continental,  sir? 

The  Chaiijman.  In  regards  to  Continental  or  your  company. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  paid  him  ourselves.  I  don't  know  if  Continental 
paid  him,  too.  They  may  have,  because  they  were  using — they  must 
have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  their  publicity  man. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ]\Ir.  Kelly,  after  R.  &  H.  was  taken  on  as  a  customer 
■of  Illinois  Sports  News 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Didn't  the  competition  between  R.  &  H.  and  Midwest 
quiet  down? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  may  have.  I  just  don't  recall.  I  wasn't  very  active 
in  the  Midwest  office  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  RoBixsox.  Well,  Avhen  Mv.  Scanlan  came  in  with  the  company 
in  1949,  was  brought  into  Midwest,  haven't  things  been  pretty  quiet 
since  then  between  R.  &  H.  and  the  other  people? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  each  have  their  own  customers, 
that  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  you  of  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  much  fighting  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  may  be,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  as  much  as  there  was  previously? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  possible. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Now  does  Mr.  Scanlan  know  how  nuich  R.  &  H.  is 
paying  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  he  doesn't.  I  don't  believe  any  distributors  know 
what  each  others  are  paying. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  put  up  a 
beef  if  he  knew  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  probably  would  if  he  seemed  to  know  the  difference 
in  prices. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  think  he  will  ? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  He  may. 

Mr.  Robinson."  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kelly. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Let's  have  about  a  10-minute  recess  and  get  a  little 
fresh  air  in  the  committee  room. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  first  witness? 

Mr.  Halley.  Tom  Kelly". 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tom  KelW,  please.  Mr.  Kelly,  do  you  sol- 
emnly swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do. 

FUETHER  TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  KELLY,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
CONTINENTAL  PRESS  SERVICE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  WALTER  DEMPSEY  AND  WALTER  GALLAGHER,  ATTORNEYS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  earlier  that  we  would  not  have  a  night 
session  tonight,  but  since  that  time  we  have  had  a  message  from 
Washington  that  ]n-obably  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  up  a  civil- 
defense  bill  in  the  Senate,  of  which  I  was  chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee 
that  co]isidered  it,  unless  we  got  it  up  on  Thursday,  because  Friday 
is  taken,  and  the  Senate  plans  to  recess  on  Friday  night,  so  that  I  think 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  we  may  have  to  have  a  session  tonight, 
and  also  tomorrow  night,  in  order  to  try  to  get  as  many  witnesses  heard 
as  possible. 

I  hope  counsel  will  try  to  pin-point  their  request  to  much  as  possi- 
ble.   1  know  you  have  anyway. 

But  I  will  know  definitely  in  a  little  while.  I  am  sorry  about  the 
press,  about  causing  you  to  change  arrangements  back  and  forth,  but 
if  it  does  become  absolutely  necessary  that  I  go  back  on  Thursday 
morning,  why  then  we  will  have  to  have  sessions  both  tonight  and 
tomorrow  night. 
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Now,  Mr.  Halley,  Mr.  Kelly  testified  at  great  length  in  executive 
session  and  his  counsel  were  with  him.     Is  it  not  possible  to 

Mr.  Kelly.  Senator,  may  I  make  a  suggestion,  that  anything 
in  my  testimony  that  will  heli?  the  committee  you  can  throw  it  in  with 
my  permission. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you.  I  think  the  .precise  question  would  be 
whether  in  order  to  complete  the  record  we  may  put  in  evidence.  Now, 
we  may  want  your  consent,  I  think,  to  put  in  evidence  certain  testi- 
mony that  was  taken  not  before  the  committee,  but  privately,  but  taken 
by  a  stenographer, 

*  Mr.  Kelly.  Anj^thing  you  and  counsel  agree  on  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  cover  at  lot  of  territory  if  we  can  get  that 
all  in  the  record.    We  can  save  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  we  can  be  in  agreement.  There  might  be 
a  couple  of  places  I  would  rather  you  cover  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  3'ou. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  Any  matters  you 
want,  either  counsel  for  the  committee,  or  counsel  for  Mr.  Kell}^  want 
covered  here,  then  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
substance  of  any  of  the  testimony  going  in  the  hearing,  but  it  was 
rather  informal,  and  it  may  be  that  a  little  editing  of  some  of  the  lan- 
guage may  be  in  order  before  it  becomes  part  of  the  formal  record. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Here  is  all  the  testimony.  There  is  about  12  hours  of 
it.  If  we  went  over  it  all  we'd  probably  be  here  till  Friday,  but  any 
part  of  it  that  you  w^ant  to  release  to  the  press,  you  want  to  use  your- 
self, Mr.  Halley,  you  are  entitled  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  I  think  to  save  time,  let's  just  put  the  whole 
thing  in  evidence.  Then  we  won't  have  to  worry  about  what  should 
go  in  and  what  shouldn't. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  any  editing  of  any  language,  if  you  want  to 
do  that 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  I  think  we  kept  it  pretty  clean,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  a  very  good,  full  discussion.  Mr.  Kelly  talked 
very  forthrightly  and  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  be  of  any  help  to  the 
committee  he  could. 

Where  is  our  copy  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  a  copy  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  This  doesn't  seem  to  start  off  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  is  one  page  of  it  here  that  is  off. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  occurred  on  2  days.  There  was  about  an  hour  of 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Two  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  were  4  hours  the  first  day.  We  went  in 
at  10  and  came  out  around  12,  I  guess,  and  then  we  recessed  and  went 
back  in  at  12 :  30  or  1  o'clock  until  4,  and  then  the  following  day  we 
went  in  at  10  and  came  out  about  7  :  30  or  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Halley.  Gee,  did  we  do  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  a  lot  of  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  will  assume,  then,  that  we  don't  have  to  cover  in 
detail  all  of  that  ground.   . 
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The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  assume  that  if  there  are  any  points, 
1  mean,  any  language  in  there  that  you  want  to  discuss,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, that  you  call  our  attention  to  it  in  the  morning,  otherwise,  this 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  you  would  state  for  the  record, 
or  may  I,  that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  discussion  with 
counsel  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  answers  that  he  gives  there  that  might 
indicate  flippancy — if  the  record  is  read  as  though  it  had  been  con- 
ducted in  an  open  formal  hearing — were  not  so  intended  and  should 
be  read  in  the  light  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  stipulate  that  there  was  no  flippancy  in  the 
atmosj)here. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  was  so  intended.  Four  hours  of  this 
was  before  the  committee  proper. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  let's  proceed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Kelly,  I  think  the  testimony  you  previously  gave 
was  that  Continental  Press  is  solely  owned  by  an  individual,  Edward 
McBride,  is  that  right? 

JNlr.  Kelly.  That  was  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Continental,  in  effect,  is  just  a  trade  name  for 
his  own  personal  business? 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  Continental  Press,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  purchased  all  of  Continental  Press  on  April  1, 
1947,  is  that  right? 

jNIr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  followed  the  fatal  shooting  of  James  Ra- 
gen  ?    I  say,  that  followed  the  shooting  of  Ragen ? 

Mr.  Ivelly.  The  sale  of  Continental  followed  the  shooting  of 
Eagen  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  the  shooting  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Prior  to  the  shooting  of  Ragen,  Ed  McBride  owned 
part  of  Continental,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  a  year  later,  I  believe,  Eddie  McBride  bought 
the  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right,  after  the  shooting  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

JNIr.  Halley.  He  bought  the  remainder  of  the  business  from  the 
estate?  He  bought  one-third  from  the  estate  of  McBride,  Sr.,  and  he 
bought  one-third 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Of  Ragen,  Sr. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  Ragen,  Sr.,  and  one-third  from  Ragen, 
Jr.? 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  correct  it?  Thirty-three  and  a  third  from  Ra- 
gen, Sr.,  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  from  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  left  him,  then,  in  full  possession  of  Continental 
Press  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tliat  is  right,  or  he  owned  it  100  percent  after  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  a  nephew  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  I  am  his  uncle.  I  am  known  as  Uncle 
Tom. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  Uncle  Tom  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  to  summarize  a  <i;reat  deal  of  testimony,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  Uncle  Tom  made  the  whole  deal? 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  the  help  of  the  lawyers,  and  a  Mr.  Arthur,  who 
represented  Ragen's  estate  and  Ragen.  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  lean  heavily  on  Mr.  Arthur  for  his  advice? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yery  much  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  didn't  represent  the  Ragen  interests  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  represented  the  Ragen  interests,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  representing  young  McBride? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Arthur  McBride,  the  father,  participate  in  the 
discussions  of  the  sale  to  Edward  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  he  did,  because  a  contract  between  the  Ragens 
and  Eddie  McBride  read  that  if  it  was  to  be  sold,  it  would  have  to  be 
sold  to  the  other  partners,  whomever  the  partners  were  that  wanted  to 
buy  it. 

And,  Arthur  McBride  was  consulted  in  Florida  by  Arthur  for  the 
estate,  and  also  for  James  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Eddie  McBride,  the  young  chap,  first  obtained 
his  third  interest  in  1943,  is  that  right  'i 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  acquired  one-third  interest  in  about  1943,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  1943? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  was  just  a  boy  of  about  19  then,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  don't  believe  so.  I  believe  he  was  in  the  Army 
at  that  time.  I  think  he  was  probably  older  than  that.  I  don't  know 
how  old  he  was,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  wasn't  even  around  when  the  one-third  was  pur- 
chased, isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Kelly-.  Well,  now 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  to  summarize 


Mr.  Kelly.  You  have  asked  a  question  that  I  can't  answer  "Yes" 
or  "No." 

Mr.  Halley.  Perhaps  it  will  help  to  summarize.  The  point  is 
simply  that  the  bargaining,  the  transactions,  and  the  working  out  of 
the  deal  was  done  by  Arthur  McBride  and  yourself  on  behalf  of  Eddie ; 
he  didn't  do  it  himself? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  McBride,  myself,  and  Thorne  Arthur,  a  lawyer 
for  the  Ragen  estate  and  Junior  Ragen. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Junior  McBride  didn't  participate  in  the  nego- 
tiations or  the  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Eddie  McBride  ?     No. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  for  his  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  represented  Eddie  McBride  since  he  got  in  the  busi- 
ness in  1943. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  the  deal  was  negotiated  and  set  up,  I  believe 
you  said  you  then  explained  it  to  Eddie,  and  he  signed  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I  have  never  talked  to  Eddie  about  it  myself. 
Eddie  had  talked  to  a  law  firm  that  represented  him  in  Cleveland,  by 
the  name  of  Hornberg  and  Miller. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  explain  the  deal  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  iniafrine  they  di<l.  That  is  where  the  papers  were 
sicrned.     It  had  to  be  expLained  to  hiin  before  he  sig^ned  the  papers. 

Mr.  HLvLLEY.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  all  he  did  was  sign  the  pa- 
pers and  somebody  else  explained  the  deal  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wasn't  present  at  the  time  the  papers  were  sigend,  if 
that  is  what  yon  mean,  Mr.  Halley ;  no,  sir,  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  after  he  did  come  in,  I  believe  you  said  he 
had  permitted  you  to  run  the  business  entirely  yourself  *. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  had  been  authorized  by  him  to  run  this  business  as  I 
seen  fit. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  I  think  to  quote  you,  it  has  been  "your  baby  ?" 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  hundred  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  has  been  done  has  been  done  by  you  and  you 
are  responsible  for  it  '\ 

Mr.  Kelly.  Anything  that  has  happened  in  the  time  that  Eddie  Mc- 
Bride  done  it,  it  is  Tom  Kelly  done  it,  or  did  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  made  the  decisions,  and  given  the 
orders  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  the  help  of  lawyers  that  Continental  pays. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  do  on  occasion  consult  with  Arthur  Mc- 
Bride,  do  you  not,  the  father  of  your  boss? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  McBride? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  see  Arthur  McBride  at  football  games,  and  he  is  like 
a  lien  on  an  egg,  he  asks  you  14,000,000  questions,  and  the  best  you 
can  do  is  tell  him  everything  is  going  all  right,  and  things  like  that, 
but 

Mr.  Halley.  He  does  want  to  know  about  the  business?  You  talk 
to  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  interested  in  his  son's  business,  yes,  sir,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  without  laboring  the  point  and  going  over  the 
testimony  we  already  have,  your  position  is  that  it  is  just  his  interest 
and  that  actually  you  make  the  decisions  on  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Xot  his  interest,  his  son's  interest  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  his  concern  for  his  son's  business. 

]Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

]Mr  Halley.  He  has  never  tried  to  dictate  a  decision  to  3'ou,  I  believe 
you  testified  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  he  tried  to  tell  me,  I  wouldn't  take  his  orders  because 
I  don't  think  McBride  himself  knows  too  much  about  Continental 
Press  Service. 

Mr.  Halley.  Xow  when  you  took  over  the  sole  management  of 
Continental,  what  deal  did  you  make  for  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  deal  for  myself  wasn't  made  until,  oh,  a  while 
after  Continental  was  bought  by  Eddie  McBride,  and  I  wound  up 
with  15  percent  of  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fifteen  percent  ownership  or  fifteen  percent  interest 
in  the  profits  ? 

IVIr.  Kelly.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  profits. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  not  an  owner  ? 
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]Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  saLary  or  a  bonus,  is  what 
you  ^yould  call  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  in  addition  to  that  get  a  weekly  payment  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  get  practically  the  same  salary  that  I  got  represent- 
ing Mr.  McBride  when  the  Ragens  owned  it,  when  tlie  Ragens  con- 
trolled it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  salary  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $400  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  Taking  the  last  full  year  of  operation,  1949,  our 
records  show  that  Continental  Press  had  as  a  gross  income  $2,353,000 
and  that  Ed  McBride's  net  income  for  1949,  not  bothering  to  deduct 
a  couple  of  minor  items,  and,  therefore,  practically  all  for  Contmental 
Press,  was  $692,207.64.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  might  state  for  the  record  that  the  only  items  of 
income  which  are  not  Continental  are  approximately  $3,400,  $3,500 
is  income. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  that  be  vour  recollection? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  be  right,  Mr.  Halley.    That  is  probably  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  income  from  Continental  m  1949? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  net,  whatever  the  net  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  net? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  net  was  about— something  over  $700,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  got  15  percent  of  whatever  the  net  was,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  something  over  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get— was  that  plus  your  salary  of  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  any  other  income  in  1949  from  Contin- 
ental ? 

Mr!  Kelly.  None.  Not  from  Continental.  That  is  all.  Anything 
that  I  have  got  from  Continental  is  on  record  there,  and  I  imagine 
that  is  it.    The  salary  and  the  bonus  is  all  that  I  got. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  there  any  other  persons  who  derive  a  substantial 
income  from  Continental  in  addition  to  Ed  McBride  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Well,  meaning— I  would  like  you 
to  explain  that  to  me  a  little  better,  Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know  what 
you  are 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  other  people  who  are  important  in  the 
picture  from  the  point  of  view  of  income  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Any  people  getting  any  income  from  me? 

Mr.  Halley.  From  Continental. 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  Continental? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  big  money. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  does  Ed  McBride  give  any  money  to 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  does  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  no  money  comes  out  of  Continental  outside 
of  what  is  on  record,  because  there  is  checks  in  and  checks  out. 
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Mr.  Halley.  I  understand  that.  This  is  not  a  trick  question,  I 
simply  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  other  people  who  right  on  the 
record  get  very  substantial  income  from  Continental. 

Or  are  you  and  Eddie  McBride  the  important  people  from  the  point 
of  view  of  income  ? 

Mr.  KjiLLY.  In  that — how  much  money.  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Say  anything  over  $50,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  there  is  none  over  $50,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  else? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  on  any  other  payroll  besides  Continental's  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  No,  I  am  not. 

]Mr.  Halley.  You  get  no  money  from  the  distribution  companies? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  a  quarter,  not  5  cents. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  close  to  James  M.  Ragen,  Sr.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Closer  than  you  are  to  your  son  or  your  brother. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  been  associated  with  him  for  very  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Since  1922. 

Mr.  Halley.  Working  for  newspapers  in  the  news  circulation  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  IC^lly.  In  the  newspapers ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  in — is  that  light  bothering  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  it  does,  very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  be  as  cooperative  as  we  can.  Can't  you  shine 
them  up  a  little  bit  some  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  JNIr.  Kelly,  you  were  first  in  the  news-distribution  busi- 
ness with  Ragen,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  worked  with  Ragen  on  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  circulation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  you  both  worked  for  Annenberg,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  both  worked  for  Annenberg ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  racing-news  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  Ragen  took  over  the  business  after  Annen- 
berg gave  it  up,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  ]\Ir.  McBride  had  started  the  business  after  An- 
nenberg gave  up. 

Mr,  Halley.  Was  there  an  interim  period  after  Annenberg  gave  up 
when  Hymie  Levin  ran  the  news? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly,  That  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  know  he  was  in  business 
at  that  time. 

Because,  around  1911  or  1942, 1  believe,  there  was  some  indictments 
around  that  time,  and  Mr.  —  I  can't  get  his  name.  There  were  two  or 
three  fellows  that  were  indicted  at  that  time  for  carrying  racing  news 
into  Chicago  by  radio,  and  he  was  one  of  them,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  part  of  the  arrangements  made  at  the  time  that 
Annenberg  gave  up  the  wire  business  in  connection  w4th  his  income- 
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tax  case,  wasn't  it  decided  that  at  least  for  a  time  McBride  also  would 
not  be  in  the  wire  business  until  his  tax  situation  was  clarified^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir,  because  McBride  was  interested 
in  keeping  the  people  working  that  was  in  the  business  because,  the 
way  I  understand  it,  from  Lenz,  that  McBride  wanted  to  keep  the 
people  working.     He  was  giving  them  all  a  job. 

Mr,  Halley,  He  just  took  over  the  framework,  then? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  took  over  the  framework,  I  think,  on  the  suggestion 
of  his  mother,  his  own  mother,  to  make  jobs  for  fellows  like  me. 

Mr.  Hj^lley.  And  Annenberg  had  been  in  the  business  and  Annen- 
berg  jus^t  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked  out,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  walked  out ;  yes,  sir ;  left  everything. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Ragen  just  walked  in? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Eagen  wasn't  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  McBride. 

Mr.  Kelly.  McBride  picked  up  the  business  out  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  yes,  sir;  with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  the  former  employees  of 
Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  made  no  payment  to  the  Annenberg  family 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  5  cents. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  Then  about  2  years  later,  Ragen  became  a  partner  of 
McBride,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  didn't  pay  any 

Mr.  Kelly.  Excuse  me.     You  are  talking  about  Ragen,  Jr.. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  didn't  pay  anything  to  McBride,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  wouldn't  know.     I  wasn't  in  on  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  working  for  the  service  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  An  employee,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  Art  McBride  stepped  out  entirely  and  sold 
everything  to  Ragen,  Jr. ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen,  Jr.,  bought  the  business  from  McBride.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  way  it  went. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  were  you  managing  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  fellow  that  bought  the  business 
owned  it  and  managed  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen,  Jr.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  did  Ragen,  Sr.,  do  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  in  Florida  and  he  was  having  some  troubles 
of  his  own  at  that  time,  with  court  litigation. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  stayed  up  here  and  worked  for  Ragen,  Jr.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  was  working  in  Cleveland  at  that  time.  I 
was  working  as  a  road  man  for  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  duties  as  a  road  man  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  was  more  of  a  maintenance  man  to  go  around 
to  different  offices  and  ask  them  how  they  were  getting  along,  how 
their  service  was,  different  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  Ragen,  Sr.,  came  back  in  and  went  back  into  the 
business,  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  HaijLiEY.  And  at  the  same  time,  young  Ed  McBride  went  in  as 
a  one-third  partner? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ed  ]McBride  went  in  with  Ragen,' Jr.,  sold  out,  I  believe, 
to  Edward  McBride  and  Ragen,  Sr. 

JNIr.  Halley.  But  McBride,  Jr.,  kept  a  one-third  interest  and  sold  out 
two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  never  had  one-third  interest. 

Mr.  Halt^y.  He  had  it  all,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Kelly,  Ragen  had  it  all ;  Ragen,  Jr.,  had  it  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen,  Jr.,  had  it  all,  then  he  sold  SSi^  percent  to 
Ragen,  Sr.,  and  33^3  percent  to  Edward  McBride. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Now,  then,  did  you  come  back  to  work  in  the  main 
office,  or  did  yon  continue  being  a  road  man? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  Ragen,  Sr.,  was  the  boss. 

INIr.  Halley.  Ragen,  Sr.,  was  the  boss? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  boss. 

Mr.  Halley.  "UHiat  was  your  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  was  still  the  same  man  running  around  the  country,. 
a  road  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  Seeing  the  various  distributors  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  my  job. 

Mr.  Halley.  Sort  of  a  trouble  shooter? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  a  trouble  shooter  you  would  call  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  continued  until  Ragen,  Sr.,  was  shot? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  continued  until  Eddie  ISIcBride  bought  the 
business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  a  little  before  then,  when  Ragen,  Sr.,  was  shot, 
didn't  he,  when  he  was  able  to  talk,  call  you  in  and  tell  you  to  hold  the 
business  together  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  "^Ylien  Ragen,  Sr.,  was  shot,  I  was  at  home ;  and  I  went 
down  to  tlie  hospital  to  see  him  the  night  he  was  shot.  He  was  in  the 
operating  room,  and  I  went  over  and  patted  him  on  the  head.  I  said, 
"How  do  you  feel  ? ''     He  said,  "Well,  not  too  good." 

I  said,  "Well,  relax."  Because  I  just  had  talked  to  the  doctor,  and 
the  doctor  told  me  he  had  a  70  percent  chance  of  living. 

And  then  I  walked  out  of  the  room  with  his  son  Bill,  and  Bill 
asked  me  what  I  thought,  and  I  said,  "He  is  going  to  be  all  right." 

Mr.  Halley.  And  was  it  at  that  time  he  asked  you  to  do  what  you 
could  to  keep  the  business  together? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  it  was  not.  The  doctor  asked  us  to  leave  the  room, 
as  Mr.  Ragen  would  need  all  the  possible  strength  that  he  had  to 
survive  the  shooting,  which  we  did. 

The  next  time  I  seen  Ragen,  was  maybe,  oh,  20  or  25  days  afterward, 

INIr.  Halley.  And  was  it  then  that  he  told  you  to  go  back  and  hold 
the  business  together  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  was  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Ragen.  He  told  me,  he  says, 
"Tom,  whatever  you  do,  don't  forget  I  have  six  children.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  business  keep  on  because  I  have  set  it  up  so  my  family 
can  make  a  living  out  of  it.  You  are  one  of  the  fellows  that  started 
with  us.    Go  back  to  the  office  and  keep  it  going." 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  you  assumed  the  management — managership — 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kfxly.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  who  did  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  went  back  to  the  office,  and  Junior  Eagen,  myself, 
and  I  believe  the  Lenzes  sat  around ;  and  we  decided  at  that  time  to 
stay  away  from  the  office  and  leave  the  office  alone,  because  we  didn't 
know  what  was  going  to  happen  around  there  after  that. 

We  were  waiting  to  find  out  just  how  serious  Mr.  Ragen  was;  if  he 
was  going  to  live,  he  would  issue  the  orders,  because  the  doctor  had 
told  me  already  that  the  man  had  a  70  percent  chance  of  living. 

So  it  was  no  use  in  us  changing  anything  until  the  man  got  back  to 
the  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  meantime  you  had  a  serious  problem  of  com- 
petition, did  you  not,  from  Trans-American? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That,  Mr.  Halley,  I  don't  know  whether  Trans- Amer- 
ican was  in  business  at  that  time  or  later  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  period  are  you  talking  about  now? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  time  that  Ragen  got  shot. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  in  1946,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  in  June,  I  believe,  of  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Trans- American  at  that  time  was  just  beginning 
to  emerge  from  R.  &  H.,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  in 
business  or  not;  at  least  they  did  not  show  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Halley.  R.  &H.  had  showed  in  the  picture? 

Mr.  Kelly.  R.  &  H.  wasn't  in  the  picture  at  this  time;  I  don't 
believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  wasn't  it  before  the  murder  of  Ragen  that 
Ragen  was  having  all  of  these  problems  with  R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ragen,  I  don't  think,  had  a  problem  with  R.  &  H. 
I  think  Ragen  alwavs  talked  about  Hymie  Levin.  I  don't  think  he 
talked  about  R.  &  H.  Tliat  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  would  not  want 
to  make  a  statement  that  R.  &  H.  was  in  business  or  was  not.  They 
probably  were,  but  I  didn't  hear  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ragen  referred  continuously  to  the  mobsters  as  giv- 
ino;  him  trouble,  and  Hymie  Levin  giving  him  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  said  that  to  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  the  only 
time  Ragen  ever  told  me  about  gangsters  and  mobsters  was  when  I 
returned  in  about  1945,  in  November  or  December,  and  he  told  me 
to  go  around  the  country  and  tell  all  the  subscribers  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  opposition  wire  and  that  the  opposition  wire  was  going 
to  be  run  by  hoodlums.     He  didn't  mention  no  names  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  went  to  the  FBI  himself,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  believe  he  did.  I  am  only  saying  from  rumors 
or  hearsav.     I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  had  gone  to  the  FBI? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  saw  various  FBI  people  coming  in  to  talk  to 
him? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  looked  like  the  FBI  had  moved  their  office  over  there. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  right  in  there  with  you ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  rio;ht. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  they  talldno;  to  von  or  only  to  Kagen? 
Mr.  Kelly.  They  have  not  talked  to  me  about  it,  because  I  didn't 
know  anything.     Ragen  was  the  boss,  and  he  was  the  fellow  that  had 
(hem  in  his  office  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  was  for  how  long  a  period  before  he  was  shot? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  I'd  say  for  3,  4  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  during  that  period  was  there  competition  be- 
tween Hymie  Levin  and  your  own  distributor  for  the  various  books 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Xot  as  far  as  Continental  was  concerned,  there  was  not; 
ihe  only  time  that  Trans- American  showed  any  competition  as  far 
as  Continental  was  concerned  was  in  Kansas  City.  That  is  the  first 
time  it  showed  up,  and  that  was  after  Ragen  was  dead  and  after  he 
sold  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  let's  see.  In  Chicago,  before  Ragen  died,  didn't 
he  shut  off  the  wire  service  to  Hymie  Levin? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  did  too — I  think  he  ordered — he  told  Farrell 
that  if  he  couldn't  get  more  money  for  his  service — now  I  am  only 
talking  about  what  I  heard.     I  didn't  talk  to  Farrell,  and  I  don't 
Imow  whether  Ragen  talked  to  Farrell.     You  are  asking  me  a  question 
if  I  did — no ;  I  don't  know  notliing  about  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  hear  this? 
Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  office. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  hear  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  I^LLY.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Ragen  had  told  Mr.  Farrell  to  shut 
off  Hymie  Levin  of  his  news. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Ragen  was  claiming  that 
Farrell  had  two  undisclosed  partners — not  Farrell,  but  that  Far- 
relFs  partner,  Serritella,  had  two  undisclosed  partners— namely, 
Hvmie  Levin  and  Guzik — in  his  scratch  sheet '^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  that  came  out  in  the  paper  where  there  was 
some  court  action  of  a  scratch  sheet  that  Farrell  and  Serritella  was 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  was  tied  up,  was  it  not,  with  the  cutting  off 
of  the  news  to  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  think  the  scratch-sheet  trouble  came  after  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  First  they  shut  off'  the  news  to  Levin? 
Mr.  Kelly.  First  they'shut  off  the  news  to  Levin. 
Mr.  Hai-ley.  Then  they  brought  the  suit  to  put  the  scratch  sheet 
out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  they  brought  the  suit  to  put  the  scratch  sheet  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  at  that  time  Illinois  started  its  own  news  scratch 
sheet'  is  that  ri<^'ht?  • 

INIr!  Kelly.  Illinois  started— the  scratch  sheet  was  started  by 
Thomas  Burke,  former  newspaperman  around  here.  He  has  been  a 
newspaperman  for  about  45,  50  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  wasn't  there  a  period  of  intense  competition 
between  your  scratch  sheet,  your  news  scratch  sheet,  and  Levin's  for 
business? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Levin  never  liiul  no  scratch  sheet,  Mr.  Halley.  The 
scratch  sheet  that  was  in  existence  at  that  time  was  the  Daily  Sport 
Kews  that  Farrell  and  Serritelhi  owned. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  the  Bhie  Scratch  Sheet? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Now,  the  Bhie  Scratch  Sheet  went  out  of  business  when 
the  Green  Scratch  Sheet  came  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  put  it  out  of  business  with  a  lawsuit :  isn't 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  me ;  I  didn't  put  it  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  to  get  you  straight,  Mr.  Halley,  for  the  rec- 
ords, I  think  Judge  Lupe  ordered  the  scratch  sheet  sold  or  put  it  in 
bankruptcy  or  something  like  that.  I  don't  know  what  the  legal  term 
was  that  was  used,  but  it  was  put  out  of  business  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  in  connection  with  selling  this  new  Green 
Scratch  Sheet,  wasn't  the  idea  to  get  as  many  customers  for  the  wire 
service  jjs  possible,  too?     They  go  hand  in  hand,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  scratch  sheet  and  the  wire  service  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  Continental  only  supplies  news  to  turf 
publications. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  on  advice  of  counsel,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  way  it  was  born,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was 
set  up,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  set  up  today. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  because  of  your  legal  advice  that  you  should 
he  selling  to  publications? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  way  it  Avas  set  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  why  was  it  so  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  set  up  that  way  because  the  attorneys  that  set 
up  said  they  didn't  want  Continental  to  have  anything  to  do,  and  stay 
away  as  far  as  they  could,  from  bookmakers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  would  you  say  that  the  legal  advice,  then,  was 
to  put  as  many  steps  between  Continental  and  the  bookmakers  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  you  are  right  on  that;  yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  one  of  them  was  that  in  each  case  Continental 
would  be  selling  news  to  a  publication  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  lawyers,  when  they  set  it  up,  Mr.  Halley,  if  I  re- 
member it  right,  says,  "You  will  be"  just  like  the  people  that  sells 
playing  cards.  You  will  sell  the  cards  to  this  fellow.  Let  him  sell 
the  cards  to  whoever  lie  wants.  Let  him  use  the  cards  for  gambling, 
bridge,  or  anything  else  he  wants  to  use  them  for.  Or  the  fellow  that 
turns  on  the  electric  light,  if  they  want  to  use  the  electric  light  to 
gamble  with,  let  them  use  that."  That  is  the  same  way  it  was  set  up. 
It  was  the  way  Continental  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  the  large  majority  of  the  scratch  sheets  would 
also  distribute  the  news  to  various  other  people;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Continental  had  roadmen  who  would  go  around 
and  help  these  various  distributors  with  their  problems  with  the 
various  bookmakers ;  isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  never  was  interested  in  bookies.  In  fact, 
they  never  was  interested  in  customers  that  the  scratch  sheets  had. 
That  was  strictly  the  distributors'  headache. 
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Mr.  Halley.  We  have  been  hearing  testimony  now  for  2  days  that 
one  of  the  factors  in  setting  the  price  to  a  distributor  was  how  many 
outlets  he  had.    Wouldn't  you  say  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  I^LLY.  I  would  say  on  the  amount  of  money  that  he  takes  in 
and  the  profit  that  the  fellow  had ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  profit  would  depend  on  how  many  bookies 
he  serves? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  business  would  be  essentially  fi-om  bookies, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  business  that  they  got  from 
newspapers,  like  UP,  AP,  and  IXS  and  the  rest  of  them. 

:^.Ir.  H  -LLj:r.  They  are  the  people  that  pay  the  lowest  rate  for  the 
wire  service? 

Mr.  Kelly'.  They  pay  the  lowest  rate,  but  they  also  stimulate  busi- 
ness for  the  distributors  of  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  big  profits  come  from  the  various  bookie 
establishments? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  know  who  the  distributors  get  their  big 
profit  from. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  You  have  just  stated  the  lowest  paying  people  are 
the  news  services.    ^Vlio  is  left  but  the  bookies  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  could  have  some  fellow  on  there  for  $2.  I  don't 
know.    I  have  never  seen  their  reports ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  know  at  least  a  very  substantial  part  of  their 
business  comes  from  selling  to  bookies  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  could  be  possible ;  possible. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  possible;  isn't  it?    It  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  have  to  see  their  reports  and  find  out,  Mr. 
Halley.    I  don't  know. 

Mr." Halley.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Kelly? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  Off  the  record  or  on  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  record.    What  is  going  on  in  your  head  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Going  on  in  my  head?  The  idea  is  to  sell  news  to 
anybody  that  wants  it.  whether  a  bookmaker  or  what  he  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  people  who  want  it  basically  are  bookies? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you  "Yes"  or  "Xo." 

]Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  thiit  anybody  that  buys  the  service  is  either  a 
bookmaker  or  a  bettor. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  any  bettors  who  buy  the  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  quite  a  few  of  them  that  used  to  have 
printers  put  in  their  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  individual  people? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  and  I  believe  there  was  some  in  Chicago 
here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  look  at  the  list  of  the  Chicago  subscribers 
in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  report,  and  state 
whether  vou  can  identify 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't,  Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  use  in  me  looking 
through  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  don't  want  to  try  that? 

]Mr.  Kellt.  It  is  almost  impossible. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Now,  as  this  news  service  was  set  np,  tlie  first  objective 
then  was  to  be  sure  that  the  news  was  being  sold  to  a  publication: 
is  that  right?  ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  then,  in  the  earlier  days,  Continental  had  a 
smaller  number  of  distributors  than  it  has  today;  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Wlien  it  was  set  up,  they  had  a  smaller  number  than 
they  have  today  ? 
Mr,  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  would  say  about  the  same. 
Mr.  Halley.  Primary  distributors  ? 

]Mr.   Kelly.  I  would  say  they  have  the  same.     I  wouldn't  say 
smaller;  I  would  say  the  same. 
Mr.  Halley.  Twenty-four? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  what  year  are  you  talking  about,  when  it  was  origi- 
nally started  ?  ^ 
Mr.  Halley.  Under  the  Annenberg? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Under  the  Annenberg? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  IvELLY.  I  would  say  Annenberg  had  probably  80  or  90. 
Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  great  many  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  But,  they  weren't  distributors.  They  were  Annenberg's 
own  officers. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  point.  He  had  a  practice  of  having  a 
personal  interest  in  a  great  many  of  the  distributors;  didn't  he« 

Mr  Kelly.  Not  distributors;  no,  sir,  Mr.  Halley.  He  owned  each 
omce  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  But,  he  sells  directly 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  that  service  he  had  in  each  office;  that  service  went 
direct  to  bookmakers. 

Mr.  Haixey.  And  he  didn't  have  any  gap  between  his  own 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  never  had  nothing  between  him  at  all.    He  went 
direct.    He  owned  everything.    He  owned  the  whole  "shebano- " 
Mr.  Halley.  And  he  sells  direct  to  a  bookie  ?  * 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  during  your  regime,  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
separate  Continental  News  from  sales  to  bookies;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Keep  Continental  as  far  away  from  the  bookmaker  as 
you  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Halley.  Keep  it  as  far  away  as  you  can  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  do  that,  you  set  up  Continental  as,  shall  we  say, 
the  top  company  m  a  distribution  set-up;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Kelly.  A  top  company  ?    Yes ;  I  would  say  yes. 
Mr   Halley.  Then,  you  have  certain  regional  major  distributors: 
would  that  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  I^LLY.  We  have  20  or  24  of  them,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago,  it  is  Illinois ;  is  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

,    %•  Halley.  Then  Howard  buys  directly  from  you;  would  that 
be  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Howard  Sports  Daily  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  various  others? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  23  or  21  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  these  distributors  then  sell  to  subdistributors; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  I^jcLLY.  Some  of  them  do ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  with  reference  to,  first,  the  Chicago  area,  Illinois 
is  operated  by  your  brother  and  your  son ;  is  that  right  t 

i\Ir.  Kelly,  Illinois  Sports  News ;  j-es,  sir. 

i\Ir.  Halley.  And  I  think  we  have  had  testimony  that  there  is  no 
contract  between  them  and  yourselves  for  the  purchase  price.  [Bright 
lights  were  turned  off.] 

That  is  better,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  should  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  contract  between  them  and  you  for  the 
purchase  price  of  the  news ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  contract.     It  is  oral  between  the  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  your  brother  said  there  was  no  specific  amount 
that  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  kind  of  friendly  deal  between  the 
brother  and  myself,  for  Continental  Press.  I  told  my  brother  to  pay 
Continental  Press  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  and  don't  short  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  he  has  a  real  good  thing  over  there,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  him  keep  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  said  he  made  about  $50,000  in  1949.  You  talked 
to  him  about  how  much  he  should  keep  for  himself  before  working  out 
this  arithmetic  as  to  how  much  he  would  be  able  to  give  to  Continental  % 

Mr.  Kelly.  Did  I  talk  to  him  ?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  made  the  decision  that  it  would  be  fair  for  him 
to  keep  for  himself  at  the  end  of  the  year  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  I{j:lly.  That  was  up  to  himself,  to  keep  whatever  he  wished, 
but  to  make  sure  that  he  kept  a  rate  that  would  give  Continental  a 
good,  substantial  rate. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  point  is,  who  decided  whether  he  was  a  $10,000- 
a-year  man  or  a  $50,000-a-year  man? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  probably  got  that  idea  from  the  decision  that  I 
told  him  to  send  Continental  wliatever  he  could  afford,  and  to  make 
sure  it  was  a  good  substantial  amount  of  what  his  profits  was. 

jNIr.  Halley.  And  suppose  he  had  sent  you  less  than  you  thought 
he  slioukl  have  sent.     Then,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  would  go  over  and 
punch  him  in  the  eyes,  your  own  brother. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  have  a  talk? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  suggest  that  he  send  more  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  ask  what  the  reason  was  he  didn't  send  the 
right  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  if  things  really  got  bad  between  you,  you  could 
always  cut  him  off;  vou  were  the  top  company? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  I  would  do  that".  If  I  did,  I  would  have 
to  move  out  of  Chicago.     I  couldn't  live  with  the  family. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  It  would  be  a  tough  family  situation,  biit  still  Conti- 
nental was  top  dog  in  the  picture? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.     Continental  always  was;  that  is  rii^ht. 
Mr  Halley.  And  this  relationship  with  Illinois  is  a  friendlv  fam- 
ily relationship,  you  Mould  say  ?  1  enuw  laiil 
\^''  ^''•"^^^-  Tiiat  is  right ;  that  is  right,  sir. 

thing\o^urt  yo.f?"^  ^'"  ^"^''  '^""^  '''''  ^"^^^^^  '^'''y  -«"^^^  ^'^  -^y- 
Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  I  don't  think  he  would.     There  has  been  a  lot  of 

brothers  and  a  lot  of  sisters  who  have  done  things  to  their  re'  ations 

but  I  don't  thmlc  that  George  would  do  anythinglo  hurt  anyboSy  ^ 
Ml.  Halley.  Do  you  get  together  with  him  on  policies  or  general 

policies  of  the  whole  wire  service  system  ?  i  ^  ui  ^enei  at 

Pr^s"?  "^^^"'^''  ^''''  ^^'"^  '''^'°^''   '''"■''   '^''*^™  ""^  '"'^^'^^  •     Continental 
Cc^nS^^I''^  '''  news-distribution  system  emanating  from 

knmv\^f.';T-  ^^  }  1?"'"'^  1^  ^"^^"^^  "^^"^  ""  ^"'^  system,  he  wouldn't 
know^  what  1  was  talking  about.  -^  5 

di.^-iw''^'^''T-  ^'''\y''''  ^''}'^'^  ^  talk  about  what  subsidiaries  or  minor 
distnbutors  should  be  paying  or  what  you  should  go  into  a  particular 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  George  ? 

Q,^/-  ^i^'-''}^;  Or  whether  you  should  hire  a  publicity  man  for  the 
State  of  Florida  ?    Do  you  talk  about  those  things « 

Mr.  Kelly^^  Before  George  got  over  to  IllinoTs  Sports  News  he  was 

orl^^tt^^^S^  '^"'^  '-''-'''^  ^^''-''^  ^'  ^^-^  ^''  ^"^-"^-^- 

Ne^s  ?^^''^'^'''''  ^'^'"^  '"'"'  ^^''  ^''^  ^''^'''''  ^'^  ''''''^  ^«  ^^'^  I"i"«is  Sports 

,,  ^^''-1  ^""^^^  I  ^^"'^'  ^'^.  '^'-'^^  f^o^^'"  Jn  Indiana-polis  with  a  fellow 
named  Jaffe ;  I  think  that  is  where  he  started. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

^l^-  Halley.  What  was  his  particular  function? 

Mr.  Kelly.  George  was  learning  to  be  a  road  man.  Mr.  Eagen  nut 
him  to  work  dow^n  there.  j-vdgtjii  put 

]VU-.  Halley.  What  was  his  salary  there? 
Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  got  $100  a  week. 

the  $50^00S'a'yea?r'  ^"  "''"  '  ""^^'"^  ^'""^^  *^""^  ''''  ^^^^  ^  -^k  to 

Mr.  Kelly.  Over  a  period  of  about  5  or  6  years,  I  would  say  he  did 

Mr.  Halley    You  brought  him  up  as  you/  brother «  ^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALI.EY.  What  did  he  do  ?  For  instance,  before  he  went  into 
Illinois  he  was  m  Illinois  Midwest;  is  that  rio-ht? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir        " 

Mr.  Halley    And  he  was  a  partner  there,  one  of  three  partners? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that.  ^  " 

Mr.  Halley.  With  Farrell  and  Frestel « 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  put  him  into  that  situation? 

1.  ./;  u'^^'^il  ^  ^^''!'^  ^'^  P"^  ^^"^^^If  "^  tl^at  situation.  He  mi^ht 
have  talked  to  me  about  it,  but  at  that  time  there  was  about  foTr  or 
five  news  services  around  Chicago.     So,  they  tried  to  combine  the 
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real,  good,  solid  ones  together — that  is,  Farrell's,  Frestel's,  and  them 
kind  of  people  together — and  have  a  united  front  so  we  could  get  some 
money  here. 

]\lr.  Halley.  What  I  am  really  trying  to  find  out  is  how  much  of  a 
family  afl'air  this  entire  racing-wire  system  is.  Perhaps,  first,  we  had 
better  stick  to  the  present  situation.  In  Chicago,  from  Illinois,  the 
service  goes  to  three  distributors;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kellt.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  of  them  is  General ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  General  is  what  you  would  call  a  dummy  for 
Continental  'I 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  dumni}-?  If  it  is  a  dummy,  Continental  better  get 
some  money  from  them  because  the  fellow  made  a  lot  of  money  last 
year.  I  think  jNIcGoldrick,  from  what  I  understand,  he  done  pretty 
good  for  liimself.  So  far  as  being  a  dummy,  Mr.  Halley,  Continental 
Press  has  no  dummies  in  the  country.  That  is  not  Chicago,  that  is  all 
over. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  another  distributor  who  pays  up  the  line  what 
he  thinks  he  should,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  deal  between  George  Kelly  and  McGoldrick. 
I  don't  know  just  what  their  deal,  who  made  it  or  how  they  made  it. 
That  was  between  the  two  of  them. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  McGoldrick  is  another  lad  who  has  been  work- 
ing for  you  for  some  years,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  McGoldrick  is  one  of  the  nicest  boys  you  could  ever 
meet.  Pie  wouldn't  do  anything  wrong  if  you  told  him  or  if  his  mother 
told  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  before  he  bought  out  General  he  was  working  for 
your  brother  and  Farrell  and  Frestel  and  getting  something  like  $90 
a  week? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  with  him  about  whether 
or  not  he  should  buy  General  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  McGoldrick? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  I  did,  sir.  If  he  came  in  and  asked  me, 
I  would  give  him  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  suggest  it? 

My.  Kelly.  Xot  tliat  I  can  recall.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  frankly  trying  to  find  out  who  decided  to  place 
the  mantle  on  McGoldrick's  shoulders.  Here  he  was  an  $80  a  week 
clerk  working  with  then  Illinois  Midwest  and  he  then  received  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  third  part  of  that  business,  the  part  dealing  with 
the  out-of-State  customers  which  he  said  netted  something  like  $1,500 
to  $1,800  a  week. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  netted  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  time  he  bought  it,  yes. 

IVIr.  Kelly.  Y>\\i  he  didn't  make  that  himself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Xo,  he  said  that  was  on  up  to  Illinois  Midwest. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  he  didn't  net  that.  He  couldn't  have  netted 
that.    I  mean,  his  business,  before  he  paid  for  his  news  netted  thnt. 
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Mr.  Halley.  No  he  said  that  on  the  basic  arrangement  he  had,  he 
had  us  news,  and  he  came  out  with  that  nmch,  it  wonld  accunmllxte, 
and  he  decided  he  ought  to  pay  more  money  to,  it  was  then  Illinois 
and  so  he  would  increase  the  amount  of  his  payments  to  Illinois  purely 
on  the  same  inlormal  basis,  and  it  occurred  to  me  hearing  him  testify 
that  perhaps  the  idea  was  to  get  people  you  could  trust  to  play  square 
and  put  them  into  these  distributing  companies  down  the  line,  wasn't 
tnat  the  purpose  ? 

there'  ^1^^%/'^"^  ''^"'''-  ^^'"'  ^  '^^'^'^  ^^^^'"  '""^''^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^^ 
Mr.  Halley  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  cash  at  one  time  or 
another  m  the  liands  of  the  General  News  Co.,  and  the  General  News 
w'^^^'nnn '  If  ^'^^^^l^^^'^^k,  who  started  out  with  a  $90  a  week  salary, 
and  $3,000  that  he  borrowed  from  Hilton,  and  paid  back  within  2 
or  o  weeks. 

cl^^^rfnn^^'''^'^^''  You  mean,  Mr.  Halley,  that  McGoldrick  wound  up  with 
$5,000  a  year,  and  he  went  from  $5,000  to  about  $12,000,  is  that  what 
you  mean «  :>       ?  «.« 

Mr.  Halley.  He  testified  he  weut  from  $5,000  to  about  $11,000,  but 
illi  ir  ''TP  '^'  ^'''  property,  a  rather  substantial  amount  of 
assets  of  General,  from  time  to  time  very  substantial  amounts  of  cash. 

woukhi't"^^^''  f  ^^""^  ^"^  ^^''''^  somebody  there  you  could  trust, 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  he  would  have  too  much 

money,  because  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  wire  service,  so  how 

much  money  would  he  have? 

Mr.  Halley   That  would  depend  on  what  he  paid,  but  he  had  no 

regular  amount  for  wire  service? 

mone'  '^^'^^^^'"  ^^^  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^  enough,  he  wouldn't  have  too  much 

Mr.  Halley.  He  said  when  he  started  it  was  small  enough  so  he 
could  accumulate  that  kind  of  money,  and  then  the  rate  was  increased? 

Mr  Kelly  What  McGoldrick  done,  he  done  with  George  Kelly, 
he  didn't  do  it  with  Tom  Kelly.  *=  •^' 

I  am  answering  questions  about  McGoldrick.  That  was  with  some- 
body else  I  would  like  to  get  off  that,  if  possible,  that  is  for  some- 
body else  to  answer. 

I\Ir.  Halley^  Well  we  get  back  to  the  j^roblem  we  had  at  the  closed 
sessions,  that  lV)m  Kelly  takes  the  responsibility  for  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hat  LEY  That  you  don't  really  own  it,  it  is  really  Ed  McBride's 
responsibility  legally? 

IMr  Kelly.  I  say  this,  it  will  be  his  responsibility  after  he  gets  out 
of  college.  *= 

]Mr.  Halley.  But  he  is  in  Florida,  so  he  can  honestly  say  he  doesn't 
know  what  is  going  on?  -^      ^ 

Mr.  Kelly  That  is  right,  and  I  think  I  will  trade  places  with  him 
when  he  graduates,  I  will  go  there  and  he  will  come  back  here 

Mv  Halley.  That  is  right,  but  it  is  your  baby.  You  are  sitting 
here,  but  you  don't  have  the  actual  financial  responsibility,  isn't  that 

Mr  Kelly.  I  would  hate  like  heck  to  have  it  lose  money.  I  would 
probably  have  to  leave  town. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  But  it  is  not  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Kp:lly.  It  is  not  my  money,  no,  sir,  it  is  all  his,  profit  or  loss,  it 
belongs  to  him. 

Mr.  Halu:y.  Then  you  go  clown  the  line  to  Illinois  and  you  are  not 
responsible  for  that,  because  that  is  your  brother. 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  Why  should  I  be  responsible  for  Illinois,  even  though 
my  brother  is  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  are  not,  though? 

]SIr.  IVELLY.  That  is  right. 

jSIr.  Halley.  And  that  was  set  up  carefully  with  the  advice  of  very 
comj^etent  counsel,  was  it  not;  the  separation  of  Continental  from 
Illinois? 

jNlr.  Kelly.  Continental  did  not  set  up  Illinois  Sports  News.  That 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Tom  Burke? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  what  counsel  he  used,  if  he  did  have  any. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  talking  about  Thomas  Burke? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thomas  Edmund  Burke.    He  is  an  old  newspaperman. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Yes,  he  is  an  old  man  in  the  service? 

jSIr.  Kelly.  And  between  you  and  I,  a  very,  very  sick  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  really  get  this  distinction?  You  have 
the  Ragens,  and  McBride,  who  for  some  reason  inherited  the  right  to 
own  these  corporations,  and  then  you  have  a  lot  of  employees  who  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  have  been  faithful,  who  have  the  right  to  go 
into  these  subsidiary  distributors,  and  play  ball  ?  Would  that  be  a  fair 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  it  would  not.  I  would  not  O.  K.  any  statement 
like  that.  I  believe  anybody  that  we  supply  news  to  will  play  ball, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  let's  see;  you  have  two  kinds  of  distributors. 
Do  you  know  that  ?  Those  who  pay  a  flat  rate  for  the  news,  and  some 
do  that,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  some  who  pay  a  fluctuating  rate,  depending  on 
what  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  another  instance  of  the  fluctuating  rate  is  Howard 
Sports  News  with  Bilson  and  Ing  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.    I  believe  it  was  in  1939. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  a  couple  of  old  employees  of  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Old  employees  of  ^1.  L.  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  old  line  of  inheritance  from  Annenberg  to  Mc- 
Bride to  Ragen  back  to  McBride,  and  these  old  trusted  employees  turn 
up  owning — completely  owning  Howard  Sports,  don't  they? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  for  the  chairman  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  that  are  here.  When  Annenberg  give  up  the  busi- 
ness, all  these  fellows  that  worked  for  Annenberg  went  in  business  for 
themselves.  There  is  nobody  set  them  up,  nobody  give  them  any 
money.  In  fact,  if  anybody  got  shorted.  I  believe  it  was  M.  L. 
Annenberg  got  shorted,  because  when  the  fellows  came  to  sell  out  the 
business,  there  was  nothing  to  be  sold,  because  they  moved  next  door. 
Now  when  I  say  sell  out  a  business,  I  mean  this,  from  what  I  under- 
stand, the  office  would  be  over,  say,  at  608.     They  might  move  an 
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office  over  to  610.  The  Annenberg  organization  came  in  to  608,  there 
wouldn't  be  anjthing  there,  it  would  be  across  the  street  or  across  the 
hall,  wherever  they  could  get  an  office,  so  Annenberg  would  come  in 
that  office,  or  Annenberg's  lawyers  come  in  the  office  and  find  a  table 
and  chairs,  and  that's  all  that  was  there.  That's  all  there  was  to  be 
sold.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  emploj^ees  of  Annenberg  was  in  busi- 
ness across  the  street,  next  door,  or  some  other  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  they  could  whistle  for  wire  service  if  they  didn't 
buy  it  from  Annenberg  'i 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  this,  if  McBride  didn't  pick  it  up  at  the 
time  he  did,  all  of  the  old  employees  would  have  got  together  them- 
selves and  would  have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  as  it  turned  out,  McBride  picked  it  up? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  it  turned  out,  McBride  picked  it  up. 

Mr,  Halley.  Now,  you  said  that  nobody  gave  them  anything,  but 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  $3,000  that  was  used  as  compensation  by  Mc- 
Goldrick  was  furnished  bv  Hilton,  your  lawyer? 

Mv.  Kelly.  $3,000  ?       "^  ' 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr,  Halley,  isn't  it  an  entirely  different  thing  that 
you  were  discussing  before? 

Mr,  Gallagher.  In  the  Annenberg  set-up  he  said  nobody  gave  any- 
body anything. 

Mr.  Halley,  No;  he  said  nobody  gave  the  old  employees  anything; 
isn't  that  what  you  meant  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  get  me  all  mixed  up. 
I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Halley,  We  will  go  on, 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  want  to  find  out  whether  I  give  McGoldrick 
any  money?  I  put  McGoldrick  in  business?  He  is  a  dummy?  He 
is  not  a  dummy,  I  give  him  nothing. 

Mr.  Halley*.  We  know  that,  Hilton  did  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Hilton  gave  him  $3,000;  that  is  what  I  learned  later 
on. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  your  brother  let  him  have  2  weeks'  wire  service 
free  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  a  deal  between  my  brother  and  McGoldrick. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  there  was  a  deal  between  Hilton  and  McGoldrick  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  all  of  the  deals  just  happened  to  dovetail  and  you 
didn't  know  anything  about  any  of  them,  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  something  about  it  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  I  got  to  know  something,  I  have  been  talking  about  it 
for  the  last  45  minutes  about  what  you  asked  me, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  McGoldrick  go- 
ing to  borrow  the  money  from  Hilton  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I  did  not, 

Mr,  Halley,  Did  you  know  about  your  brother  going  to  give  Mc- 
Goldrick 2  weeks'  free  wire  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  may  be  that  was  a  deal  they  might  have  talked  to 
me  about  it,  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  curious  situation  that  the  old 
employee  and  trusted  employee  is  able  to  go  to  your  brother  and  get 
a  deal  to  buy  all  this  valuable  service  for  $3,000;  he  is  able  to  go  to 
Hilton  and  get  a  deal  to  borrow  $3,000 ;  he  is  able  to  go  back  to  your 
brother  and  get  2  weeks'  free  service ;  and  he  gets  the  $3,000  back  to 
give  to  Hilton  inside  of  2  weeks  ?     Isn't  it  a  wonder  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  far  fetched.  I  don't  believe  you  are  on  the 
right  track,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  clo  you  think  it  worked  ? 

jNIr.  Kelly.  Here  is  a  young  fellow  that's  been  in  the  business  like 
Eddie  McGoldrick.  If  he  had  come  to  me  I  would  have  loaned  him 
$3,000,  that  is  what  I  think  of  McGoldrick,  and  I  would  have  sooner 
seen  McGoldrick  in  business  than  somebody  else,  and  if  McGoldrick 
didn't  go  in  business  and  pick  up  that  circuit,  somebody  else  would 
have  been  in  business  and  picked  up  that  circuit.  When  you  pick  up 
a  fellow  like  McGoldrick,  you  are  not  putting  a  fellow  in  business  that 
is  a  hoodlum,  or  that  is  a  bum,  you  are  putting  in  a  high-class  young, 
fellow. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  put  in  the  high-class  young  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  HALI^!EY.  Then  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  thing.  Yoii 
said  he  picked  it  up  and  went  in  himself. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  bought  it.  I  understand  he  didn't  pick  it  up,  he 
bought  a  business.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  people  that  were  sell- 
ing out. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  you  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  you  knew  nothing  about  it  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Nothing  about  what  McGoldrick  was  going  to  do  ? 

INIr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  may  have  come  to  me  and  told  me  he  would  like  to 
get  it,  and  put  a  word  in  for  him,  or  something,  which  I  would  do,  but 
I  don't  recall,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  Hilton  to  give  him  the  money  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  ask  Hilton.  If  I  wanted  him  to  have  any 
money,  I  would  have  given  it  to  him  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  your  brother  about 
the  sale  price,  the  $3,000  price  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  going  back  to  Baltimore,  with  regard  to  Howard 
Sports,  do  you  regard  that  as  an  independent  company  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Howard  Sports?  If  that  is  not  an  independent  com- 
})any,  then  I  shouldn't  be  sitting  here.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  if 
that  is  not  independent,  there  is  nothing  independent,  the  Chicago 
Transit  is  not  independent,  the  Government  is  not  independent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  who  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  Bilson  Ing,  the  vice  president? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  in  that  room  for  2  days. 

M'r.  Halley.  Do  you  know  the  financial  arrangements  which  your 
brother  has?  Is  it  j'our  brother  or  Continental  direct — it  is  Con- 
tinental, it  is  yourself,  that  deals  with  Howard? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  of  course. 
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^Ir.  Kelly.  Continental  direct :  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  do  voii  know  your  own  arrangements  with  Howard 
Avith  regard  to  payment? 

^Ir.  IvELLY.  I  should.     What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  the  arrangements  with 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  arrangements  with  Howard?  I  believe  they  pay 
$550  or  $540  a  week.  I  don't  know  what  the  figures  are.  but  it  is  500 
and  some  dollars  a  week. 

^Ir.  Halley.  Is  that  a  flat  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Xo.  sir :  it  is  not.     It  is  a  fluctuating  rate. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  fluctuations  i 

Mr.  IvELLY.  That  rate  there  was  set  by  Mr.  Ragen  when  he  was 
alive,  and  that  rate  has  been  going  on  since  1939,  and  there  is — I  think 
the  Howard  Sports  Daily  is  a  corporation,  and  I  believe  that  the  cor- 
jDoration  is  allowed  to  wind  up  with  a  certain,  amoimt  of  money  and 
send  the  balance  to  Continental  Press  as  a  rate. 

Mr.  Halley.  Xow.  what  is  the  amount  of  money  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  allowed  to  wind  up  with  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  it  will  rmi  about  S18.000  to  $20,000,  or  $25,000. 
Between 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  salary  for  each  of  the  three  stockholders? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  Salary  or  bonuses  or  whatever  they  want  to  give  each 
other  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  would  be  reasonable,  that  Ragen  would 
advise  them  to  distribute  or  suggest  that  they  get  or  something  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  your  arrangements  with 
them  since  you  became  the 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  hasn't  changed 

Mr.  Halley  ^  continuing ) .  The  solely  responsible  party. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  hasn't  changed  since  Mr.  Ragen  has  died.  It  is  the 
same  thing.     Wliat  was  good  in  them  days  is  good  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  want,  naturally,  as  the  sole  boss  to  know 
what  was  good,  what  the  deal  was.  wouldn't  you  ?  , 

Mr.  Ivelly.  There  is  a  good  deal  for  both. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  is  it  (  You  can't  tell  whether  it  is  a  good 
deal  unless  you  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  De3j:psey,  I  think.  Mr.  Halley.  he  just  told  you  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  slS.OOO  or  s20.o6o  a  year  tliat  they  wind  up  with, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  does  the  SlS.OOO  or  S20.000  a  year  get  distributed  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  They  distribute  it  the  way  they  see  fit.  I  believe — 
bonuses  and  salaries. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well.  I  think  the  statement  was  that  one  of  them  gets 
a  salary  of  S150  a  week,  another  one  gets  SSO  a  week,  and  another 
one  gets  SSO  a  week,  is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  does  that  amount  to  about  a  year :  then  you  have 
got  the  answer? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  about  $18,000,  $17,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  that  is  the  answer.     That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Between  three  people  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  corporation.  How  many  is  in  the  corporation,  I 
don't  know.  * 

^Ir.  Halley.  Xow.  they 

Mr.  Ej:lly.  Mr.  Hallev- 
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'Mr.  HatJjEY.  The  vice  president — go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  rate  was  set  bv  Mr.  Ragen. 

Mr.  Hallet.  But  that  is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  corporation, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  "Will  you  excuse  me  a  minute  and  let  me  finish,  please  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Surely. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  rate  was  set  by  Mr.  Ragen.  and  all  these  former  em- 
ployees of  M.  L.  Annenberg's  that  had  these  businesses  were  tickled  to 
death  to  make  a  living,  and  which  they  are.  They  are  making  a  good 
living.  They  have  got  very  good  offices,  they  have  got  very  good  dis- 
tributors. The  fellow  in  the  Baltimore  office  who  I  know  very  well — 
his  name  is  Harry  Bilson — Harry  Bilson  had  a  stroke.  Xow.  Harry 
Bilson  himself  is  not  able  to  do  too  much  work.  I  understand  that  he 
is — he  is  top  man.  where  he  gets  SlOO  or  S150  a  week.  Xow.  if  he  was 
in  some  organization  outside  of  his  own  he  wouldn't  get  §50  a  week 
because  the  man  is  incapable  of  working. 

^Ir.  H-VLLEY.  Well,  if  he  was  in  some  organization  that  was  inde- 
pendent, he  would  hire  an  employee  to  do  the  work  and  he  would  sit 
back  and  take  the  profits  i 

Mr.  IvELLv.  They  do  do  the  work.  If — he  doesn't  do  the  work  him- 
self.   He  has  got  other  employees  that  does  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  understand  he  has  been  the  active  manager  in 
charge  of  the  crews,  directmg  the  operations. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  answer  to  that  would  be.  ^Ir.  Halley.  why  did 
Bilson  Ing  come  out  of  there.  Why  didn't  Mr.  Harry  Bilson  come 
out  of  there  { 

]Mr.  Halley.  Well.  Bilson  Ing  gets  S70  a  week,  is  that  right  ( 

Mr.  IvLLLY.  Excuse  me,  I  am  arguing  with  you  a  point  that  I 
shouldn't  be  arguing  with  you.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliy  shouldn't  you  be  arguing  with  me  ? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  I  shouldn't  be  arguing  with  you  why  somebody  come 
out  and  somebody  else  didn't  come  out.  That  is  your  business  to  sub- 
pena  whoever  you  want  and  bring  out  whoever  yoti  want. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  Bilson  and  Bilson  Ing  were 
old  employees  ( 

]Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  were  set  up  by  Ragen  with  the  theory  that 
they'd  get  a  certain  amount  a  week,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I'd  like  to 

Mr.  Halley.  And  remit  everything  over  that  back  to  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  would  get  a  certain  amotmt  of  money  out  of  the 
organization,  out  of  their  corporation,  and  the  rest  would  go  as  a  rate 
to  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  they  get  would  be  the  salary  set  some  time 
back  by  Ragen? 

Mr.  ivELLY.  They  would  get  whatever  they  wanted  to  take  out  of 
there.    Ragen  couldn't  control  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  they  never  did  anything  that  would  offend  Ragen 
and  thev  haven't  done  anvthinir  that  would  offend  vou.  isn't  that  the 
fact? 

]\lr.  Keli.y.  These  offices  and  these  distributors,  if  Continental  goes 
down,  they  are  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  see  the  point  ?  If  you  don't,  if  you  disagree 
say  so,  but  isn't  it  the  fact  that  Howard  Sports  Xews  theoretically  is 
run  by  three  men  who  do  what  they  want? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  can  do  what  they  want.  They  can  cut  Conti- 
nental off  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  have  a  board  of  directors  and  can  do  what  they 
want  to  do? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Whatever  they  want  to  do  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  what  they  want  to  do  is  keep  on  drawing  salaries 
of  $100,  $150,  $70  a  week  and  not  make  any  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  reality  they  want  to  keejD  the  same  deal  they  had  in 
lO.'/f)  under  a  man  that  was  shot. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  don't  want  to  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  don't  want  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Halley,  Other  people  have  changed  their  deals  since  the  man 
was  shot.    You  have,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  changed  my  deal ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  come  up  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  a  lot  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  have  a  lot.  They  have  the  Howard  Sports  News. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  other  type  of  distributor.  You  do 
have  many  distributors  who  pay  a  hxed  rate.  It  doesn't  vaiy  at  all, 
isn't  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  the  other  type,  as  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Kelly,  all  of  the  concession  type  of  distribution  is  to  these  three 
distributors,  is  that  correct?     How  many  of  them  are  there? 

You  have  Howard  News  on  the  east  coast.  General  News  out  West, 
and  you  have  Illinois  News  and  Chicago  in  this  area.  What  are  the 
others  of  that  type  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tlie  type  that  distributes  news  or  Continental  buys 
news  from — is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  am  talking  about  people  that  gathers  news 
and  put  it  on  your  wire  and  you  pay  them  foi-  that  news  and  then  they 
pay  you  for  giving  them  news  ^rom  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  are  about  four  of  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let's  name  the  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  you  have — if  you  wanted  a  better  picture,  you 
could  get  tliat  from  Hawkins,  the  wire  chief,  Senator.  He  is  the  man 
to  talk  to  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  know.    You  have  the  Howard  News. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Howard  Sports.  You  have  a  news  organization  in  New 
York,  TeleSports,  I  believe  it  is,  and  you  have  Chicago,  the  Illinois. 

The  Chaieman.  And  where  does  R.  &  H.  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't 

The  Chairman.  E.  &  H.  is  a  customer  of  Illinois.  That  is  right. 
Then  what  is  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tliere  is  one  otlier  one.  I  can't  think  just  what  it  would 
be.  Mr.  Halley  would  have  that  in  Continental's  records,  about  who 
gathers  news  for  Continental. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  while  we  are  on  that  type  of  distribution,  the 
thing  that  impresses  me,  Mr.  Kelly,  is  that  with  Illinois  and  with 
Howard  and  with  your  distributors,  your  four  of  that  kind,  your  con- 
tract seems  to  be  on  an  indefinite  sort  of  basis,  fluctuating  back  and 
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forth,  depending  on  liow  mucli  tliey  make,  and  then  their  contracts  in 
turn  with  the  subdistributors  is  sort  of  on  the  same  basis  of  fluctuat- 
ing back  and  forth  depending  on  how  much  somebody  is  making  and 
how  good  bnsiness  is.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  final  fellow  who 
would  determine  how  good  business  is  going  to  be  in  the  final  analysis 
wonld  be  you,  because  you  are  the  man  that  has  control  of  the  service 
to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  has  control  of  the  service  to  all  of  them; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Ch^airmax.  Are  all  the  contracts  you  have,  these  four  distribu- 
tors of  this  type  we  are*talking  about,  on  the  indefinite  sort  of  basis 
dejiending  on  how  good  business  is? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  Not  only  them  four,  but  there  are  quite  a  few  others 
beside  them  four.  There  are  quite  a  few  other  ones  and  the  records 
will  show,  I  think,  just  how  many  there  are. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     That  is  all. 

]Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  fix  your  flat  rates  with  the  people  who 
have  the  flat-rate  deals  ? 

Mr.  liJELLY.  I  think  our  flat  rates  have  been  in  existence  since  Ragen 
has  been  alive,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  been  changed.  He  fixed, 
them. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Let's  get  back  to  Chicago,  then.  You  have  first  Illi- 
nois, which  is  your  brother,  and  then  you  have  General  which  we  have 
pretty  well  exhausted,  I  think? 

Mv.  Kelly.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  we  have  two  others;  one  is  Scanlan,  and  he  is 
now  called  Midwest ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  others  are  R.  &  H.  ? 

INIr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

jMr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  anything  much  about  either  Scanlan  or 
R.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  any  of  them.  Meaning 
what,  Mr.  Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  About  their  operation,  their  method  of  operation? 

^Ir.  Kelly.  Xo.  I  have  not  been  familiar  with  them  for  quite  a 
while,  for  quite  a  few  years. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  position  that  the  rates  for  Scanlan  and 
R.  &  H.  are  set  by  Illinois  and  not  by  Continental  ? 

INIr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mv.  Halley.  R.  &  H.  is  the  same  outfit,  is  it  not,  that  gave  Mr. 
Ragen  all  the  trouble  back  in  1916? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  has  me  stumped.  I  don't  think  R.  &  H.  was  in 
business  when  Ragen  started — started  having  trouble. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  Hymie  Levin,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  Hymie  Levin  started  his  trouble. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  Phil  Katz  and  Roy  Jones  were  with  Hymie  Levin, 
at  that  time,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  couldn't  say.  I  wouldn't  know  them  if  they 
come  in  that  door. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  Trans- American  checked  by  your 
counsel?  I  think  he  said  he  went  and  looked  at  the  incorporation 
papers. 
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Mr,  I^LLT.  I  think  Ragen  had  that  done. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Wasn't  Trans- American  Jones,  Katz,  and  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-American? 

Mr.  Haixey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I  think  yon  are  wrong  on  that.  I  think  Trans- 
America  was  O'Hara,  Burns,  and  Burns,  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  were  two  Bnrnses  and  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  right,  and  R.  &  H.,  wliich  began  to  buy  from 
Trans-American,  were  Katz,  Jones,  and  Levin;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  say  "Yes"  or  "No."  • 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  did  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  that  period  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fear  of 
bodily  harm  from  the  Trans-American  crowd  on  the  part  of  your 
group,  wasn't  there? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  didn't  bother  nobody  out- 
side of  Mr.  Ragen.    Whoever  bothered  him  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  j^ou  stated  to  me  you  wouldn't  want  to  tangle 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  want  to  tangle  with  anybody.  I  am  getting 
pretty  old.    I  can't  run  any  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  weren't  looking  for  trouble  from  them,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  looking  for  any  trouble  from  you  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  if  you  had  trou- 
ble with  them  you  might  find  yourself  haimed  bodily  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  because 
I  don't  want  no  trouble  with  them,  or  you,  or  with  anybody  else. 

The  only  thing  I  have  in  life  is  to  raise  my  family ;  that  is  all  I  have 
got  in  life.  That  is  what  I  want  to  maintain.  I  want  to  keep  up  that 
standard. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  you  said  you  didn't  want  to  get  shot  the  way 
Ragen  did  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  didn't  want  to  get  shot?  Why  should  anybody  want 
to  shoot  me  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  anj^one  want  to  shoot  Ragen  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  something  if  I  knew  who  shot  him,  I  could 
get  $25,000  for. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  be  getting  it,  in  effect,  from  your  own 
friends. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  simply  this  :  After  the  Trans- Ameri- 
can group  gave  up  business  and  Ragen  was  gone,  why  did  you  take 
the  same  bunch  back  as  your  own  distributors? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Did  we  take — oh,  distributors? 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  and  then  you  took  Pat  Burns  right  back  into 
the  family? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  took  Pat  Burns  back  in  the  family  ?  Pat  Burns,  from 
what  I  understand,  went  to  work  for  Illinois  Sports  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  we  go  again.  Is  that  your  brother  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  it  discussed  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  He  may  have  discussed  that  with  me,  Mr.  Halley ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  subject  of  some  discussion. 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  brother  would  call  me  maybe  a  thousand  times  a  day 
and  ask  me  where  his  wife  could  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  ask  you  how  to  run  Ilinois  Sports  News,  too  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  ask  me— Mr.  Halley,  I  would  have  to  be  superman 
to  run  everything  everybody  asked  me  a  question  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  exactly  about  Burns  ?  How  did  you 
liappen  to  take  him  back,  or  your  brother? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  one  who  could  answer  that  is  George  Kelly. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  What  discussions  did  you  have  with  George  Kelly 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Ivelly.  He  may  have  told  me  that  he  hired  the  man. 

IMr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  that  the  Kagen  family 
might  not  like  it  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  brother. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  with  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  with  Arthur,  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  Arthur  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  consulted  him  before  you  told  your  brother  it 
was  all  right? 

Mr.  I^LLY.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  discuss  it  with  Arthur  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Arthur  was  discussing  former  employees  that  had  left 
Continental  and  went  with  Trans-American.  And  at  that  time  I 
asked  him,  I  says,  "Mr.  Arthur,  what  would  you  think  about  these 
fellows  coming  back?" 

He  told  me,  he  says,  "I  think  the  Ragen  family  and  the  Ragens 
themselves  would  not  like  it.'* 

That  created  a  problem  in  our  organization  because  here  is  Walter 
Lloyd  that  is  a  wire  chief;  he  wanted  the  best  men  he  had,  and  he 
wanted  his  old  crowd  back,  people  that  he  could  rely  on. 

I  am  in  between  Arthur  and  W^alter  Lloyd. 

So  far  as  Tom  Kelly  was  concerned,  I  put  them  both  together,  and  I 
said,  "Iron  your  deal  out." 

I  said.  "Whatever  you  two  decide,  that  is  good  enough  for  me." 

And  Walter  Lloyd  went  out  and  hired  some  operators  and  some 
people  that  had  left  Continental  and  went  with  Trans- American. 

Mv.  Halley.  He  hired  over  20  of  them,  didn't  he  ? 

]Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  he  did  not.  I  don't  think  there  was  four  left  Con- 
tinental. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  thought  the  number  he  hired  back  from  Trans- 
American  was  26  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No ;  I  doubt  there  was  four  of  them,  Mr.  Halle3\ 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  there  was  the  Burns,  the  three  Burnses,  at  least. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  eliminating  them.  They  are  not  operators.  They 
are  track  crews. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  track  crews  were  hired  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  maybe  about  10  altogether,  10  people. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Ten  people,  including  operators,  track  crews,  anl 
everybody  else  •; 

JVlr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  that,  including  the  Burnses. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  taken  back  in  the  matter  of  about  a  week 
after  Trans- American  went  out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  know  when  they  were  taken  back.  I  would 
Ijave  to  check  that.  In  other  words,  I  don't  believe  any  of  them — well, 
there  may  have  been  some.  I  am  answering  something  for  the  wire 
chief.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley,  They  were  not  out  of  work  very  long? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  good  man  will  never  be  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  not  out  of  work  long  ? 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  That  is  right ;  they  were  good  men,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  came  right  back  to  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  wouldn't  say  that ;  they  might  have  went  to  work  for 
some  people  that  w^ere  distributors  of  Continental;  yes;  that  could 
happen. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  they  went  back 
on  the  Illinois  payroll,  was  that  you  didn't  want  to  offend  the  McBride 
family  and  the  Ragen  family  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  the  McBride  family,  the  Ragen  family. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  discussion  ? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  No,  I  think  Arthur  went  back  and  talked  to  the  Ragens, 
and  I  think  the  Ragens,  I  think  they  agreed  to  let  them  people  go 
back.  After  all,  Mr.  Halley,  if  Continental  went  down,  the  Ragens 
wouldn't  have  gotten  no  money,  so  they  were  interested  in  Continental 
going  on,  so  anythino;  that  attorneys  for  the  estate  would  agree  to, 
they  w^ould  say  "O.  K." 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  agreed  that  the  employees  come  back? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know'  whether  they  agreed  or  not,  but  the  em- 
ployees went  back,  and  the  Ragens  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  who  made  the  decision  that  the  distributors 
should  come  back  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  you  can  put  that  on  Tom  Kelly,  any  of  the  dis- 
tributors that  come  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  how  did  you  work  it  out,  say,  with  the  Kansas 
City  distributors,  Harmony? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Kansas  City  distributor  never  come  back  to  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  came  back  on  Illinois  Midwest? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  probably  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  I  pin  that  on  you,  or  do  I  have  to  go  talk  to 
Brother  George  about  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  could  pin  it  on  Brother  George 
or  me.     I  think  you  can  pin  that  on  Mr.  Edward  Lenz. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Ed  Lenz  is  just  an  employee,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ed  Lenz  is  like  an  old  shoe.  He  has  been  around 
longer  than  probably  anybody  in  the  organization  has. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  if  he  decided  to  take  back  a  company  that  had 
been  fighting  you  bitterly,  wouldn't  he  consult  either  you  or  your 
brother,  or  Farrell,  or  one  of  the  other  bosses? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Halley,  when  you  talk  about  fighting  you  bitterly, 
people  in  Kansas  City  never  fought  me  bitterly. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  beat  up  Tom  Burke's  son,  didn't  they  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know.  Tom  Burke's  son,  as  I  tolcl  you  before — 
I  didn't  tell  you,  I  think  you  were  absent  that  day— I  told  the  com- 
mittee in  my  12-hour  talk  that  Tom  Burke,  Jr.,  had  got  out  of  the 
Army  after'being  over  in  China  for  about  4  years.  He  come  home, 
and  he  was  full  of  malaria.  He  was  looking  for  a  job,  so  I  think  Mr. 
Kagen  put  him  to  work.  Tom  Burke,  Jr.,  likes  to  drink  a  little,  so 
Burke,  Jr.,  went  to  Kansas  City,  I  understand,  and  from  reading  the 
testimony,  or  I  believe  you  told  me,  that  he  got  beat  up  down  there. 
Well,  I  never  seen  Tom  Burke,  Jr.,  from  the  time  he  went  to  work  for 
ns  maybe  a  dozen  times,  and  I  didn't  know  he  got  beat  up  until  I  heard 
it  here  or  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  hired  a  lawyer  named  Kononos,  didn't  you? 

JNIr.  Kelly.  Continental  Press  never  had  Kononos  on  the  payroll 
or  on  the — -as  a  retainer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  who  retained  him? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Somebody  did;  somebody  paid  him.  Illinois  didn^t. 
He  says  Continental  did. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  thing  I  can  answer  is  Continental, 

Mr.  Halley.  He  says  Continental  did, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  say  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  threatened. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Halley.  Gangsters  in  cars  crowded  him  off  a  street  twice. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Kononos  never  got  no  money  from  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Pat  Burns  about  the  Kansas 
City  situation?    After  all,  he  was  the  expert  on  Trans- American. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  been  in  Kansas  City  in  my  life, 
never  had  no  desire  to  go  to  Kansas  City ;  and  I  never  talked  to  Pat 
Burns  about  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  noticed  that  you  testified  before  the  McFarland 
committee  that  you  had  no  idea  that  Gargotta  and  Lacoco  were  in 
Kansas  City,  that  you  thought  it  was  purely  Simon  Partnoy  from  be- 
ginning to  end? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  one  I  knew  in  Kansas  City  was  Simon  Part- 
noy and  I  met  him  twice. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  wouldn't  have 
heard — a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  know  everything  that  goes  on  in 
connection  with  the  racing-wire  news — it  seems  to  me  inconceivable 
that  you  wouldn't  have  heard  what  happened  to  Partnoy  in  Kansas 
City. 

Mr.  Keixy.  In  other  words,  I  should  have  found  out  underneath 
the  bed  whose  Partnoj^'s  partners  were  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  have  to  go  underneath  the  bed.  The 
testimony  is  that  Pat  Burns,  who  I  believe  went  right  back  to  work 
for  Illinois,  made  the  deal  with  Eddie  Spitz  in  Kansas  City  for 
Trans- American  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  return  Pat  Burns  told  me  about  it;  is  that  the 
story  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know.  It  would  seem  to  me  only  logical  that 
you  or  your  brother,  who  was  the  direct  head  of  Illinois,  would  have 
learned  from  Pat  Burns  a  little  bit  about  Kansas  City  before  you  took 
Kansas  City  back  as  a  distributor? 
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-f.5''V'^?'f^:  Coiitinental  Press  had  never  taken  Kansas  City  back 
for  a  distributor ;  they  never  will ;  they  never  would  ^ 

Mr.  Hallet.  But  Illinois  did? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Illinois  News  put  a  printer  in  there  for  Mr  Partnov 
one  printer  m  Kansas  City.  ^^^  i>xi.  -raraioy, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  charged  him  $100  a  week  for  it? 
^J     ^tl""^^'  ^^i\I^enz  done  that,  and  he  penalized  him:  he  took 
seven  States  away  from  hiin  for  going  with  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don  t  understand  how  he  penalized  him.    We  checked 
the  records  this  morning  and  we  find  that  in  Omaha,  where  at  least 
accordnig  to  the  statements  given  to  the  Interstate  and  Foi  e'gn  Com-' 
merce  Committee,  there  are  less  drops  than  there  are  in  KanslTs  cZ^ 
they  were  getting  as  much  as  $600  a  week  ^ ' 

Yes;  the  record  shows  that  he  testified  three  or  four  hundred  but 
then  we  checked  the  record  and  it  showed  $600  as  the  maximum  and 
sums  running  around  four  and  five  hundred  for  other  weeks 

H^ley?''"''''''^'       ^^  ^  '''^'  ""^^'^^^  '''^''^'  y^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  «^^  that,  Mr. 
whlSi^MH^tVere"'''-"^  ''''''  "^  ^^"^'^^  ^^^^  '^^  — ^^ 

Mr!  mLLETwe'da''  ^'''^'  '"^  ""'"''^'  '^'"^'"'^  ^^^"'  ^"^"^^  P'^^^^ 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Hallet  The  books  and  accounts  of  the  General  News  Co.  which 
were  furnished  to  us  after  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  by  your 
subsidiaries  who  ducked  the  subpenas  for  many,  many  months.  ^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  show  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  I  read  it  over  right  here 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  it  should  be  identified  for  the  record  when 
you  make  a  statement  like  that. 

^^S"-!?^"^!^;  ?I"'''^J'  9'^^'  '''^  ^^^''^  t^^e  books  of  General  News  and 
we  will  identify  that  for  the  record « 

an^/n\^tnTn  ""T-  t'f'  '^^^^  ¥'^^7'  "^'^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Statements  may 
inv^L^In  l^^  ^TP''  'f'^  ^^'"^  ^''^  ^^^^^  gratuitous  and  uncalled 
tor  when  you  attempt  to  relate  to  anything  with  reference  to  Conti- 
nental and  their  ducking  or  withholding  of  information.  You  well 
know  you 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there « 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Now,  Mr.  Halley 

hn^^: n^^i'^''^'^' F"" /T  ^'^m.^mbei;  the  trouble  we  had  locating  the 
books  and  records  of  the  various  distributors  •''■ 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  don't  know  what  trouble  you  had  about  that. 

Mr  Halley.  Do  you  remember  we  sat  down  and  talked  about  it  I 
would  say  at  least  1  hour,  about  the  problems  we  had  getting  the 
subpena^ served  on  George  Kelly,  Tom  Kelly's  brother « 
tar*   ^^^^^'  ^^^^g'®  I^elly  was  never  subpenaed;  he  came  in  volun- 

Mr.  Hallet.  He  didn't  come  in  until  after  you  appeared 
Mr.  Dempsey    You  never  did  ask  Mr.  Kelly  to  appear  here. 

we  k "      ^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^®  ^  subpena  on  him  for  many,  many 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Now,  Mr.  Halley-Senator,  I  resent  Mr.  Halley's 

Sot  factual'''     '-''^''^^^^^  ^^''  remarks;  they  are  not  accurate;  they  are 
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The  Chairman.  "Well,  your  statement  is  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr,  Dempsey.  And  I  will  ask  that  he  not  be  permitted  to  continue, 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  we  found  the  JMidwest  situation  was  that  the- 
office  had  closed;  the  books  had  disappeared;  the  partners,  Scanlan^ 
Farrell  and  Frestel,  have  not  been  found  and  we  cannot  serve  sub- 
penas  on  them,  although  we  have  knowledge  that  Midwest  is  at- 
tempting to  conduct  sneak  operations.  We  understand  that  R.  &  H. 
telephoned  the  telegraph  company  only  last  week  in  an  effort  to  have  a 
telegraph  service  installed  at  a  new  location  for  them,  but  their  pres- 
ent location  is  locked,  the  books  are  not  there;  the  partners  Jones, 
Katz,  and  Levin  are  missing. 

Now  those  are  your  distributors. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  Continental  don't  sell  them  news.  Illinois  Sports 
News  sells  them  news.    Continental  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  all  right ;  we  have  had  the  argument  about 
who  Illinois  Sports  News  is. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Senator  Kefauver — — 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  what  the  records  show  on  this, 
point? 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  the  book  if  you  would  like  to  observe  it. 

]\Ir.  Dempsey.  No;  I  am  asking  simply  that  the  source  of  the 
information  be  identified,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  run  right  through.  We  picked  a  particular 
week.  I  think  at  that  time  I  was  looking  at  May  1949,  which  you 
will  find  in  there,  the  rate — You  have  it  right  here. 

There  is  (niry,  Ind.,  you  remember,  $5U()  a  month;  Omaha  had  it 
at  $61:8  a  month.    There  is  another  place,  Kenosha,  $61:  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  does  show  here  that  May  1949,  for 
instance — what  is  that  on  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  ;  that  is  Kenosha ;  but  that  is  only  $64. 

The  Chairman.  Omaha  paid  $648.  ■ 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  the  record  also  ought  to  indicate  that  it  can- 
not be  related  to  the  date  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  i-e- 
port  because  that  relates  to  the  number  of  drops  these  people  had  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1950, 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  these  records  are  ]oart  of  it  and  we  can 
relate  them  to  it. 

Mr.  Halley,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  point,  that  there  is  a  time 
element  involved. 

The  Chairman,  Let's  get  on.    We  have  a  long  way  to  go  here, 

]Mr,  Halley,  We  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  records  so  we  could 
get  the  dates  right,  though.  We  have  been  trying  very,  very  hard  to 
find  them, 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  have  all  of  ours. 

Mr,  Halley.  Can  you  explain  wdiy  the  Trans- American  Service 
would  get  a  rate  of  only  $100  a  week  when  it  resumed  its  service? 

Mr,  Kelly,  Trans-American  Service  get  a  rate  from  who? 

Mr,  Halley,  From  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Trans-American  Service? 

Mr.  Halley.  Harmony,  Trans- American's  outlet  in  Kansas  City- 
Mr,  Kelly.  Trans- American's  outlet  in  Kansas  City  would  get 
a  rate  from  Illinois  for  $100  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey,  I  think  it  is  Midwest  you  mean,  not  Illinois  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  Midwest;  for  $100. 

Mr.  Halley.  Illinois  Midwest? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think,  so  I  will  understand  it — you  mean  that  Part- 
noy  got  a  rate  from  Eddie  Lenz  of  $100,  and  what  is  the  reason  for  it ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Halley.  No;  I  won't  accept  that  statement  because  the  tes- 
timony of  Eddie  Spitz  is  that  he  came  up  to  Chicago  and  negotiated 
that  directly,  I  think,  with  Farrell. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  negotiated  a  deal  with  Farrell  for  his  service? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right;  he  so  testified. 

Mr.  GALLA(iHER.  Mr.  Halley,  you  say  you  wouldn't  take  any  tes- 
limony ;  you  mean  you  are  taking  Eddie  Spitz'  against  Eddie  Lenz, 
;and  giving  him 

Mr.  Halley.  The  record  shows  there  are  two  conflicting  state- 
ments; neither  one  has  been  established,  but.  bearing  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  conflicting  statements,  can  you  offer  any  explanation  of 
why  the  $100  rate  should  have  gone  to  this  outfit  in  Kansas  City  when 
they  came  back  on  to  the  Continental  Service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  suggest,  INIr.  Halley,  if  Mr.  Lenz  set  the  rate 
at  $100,  he  has  been  in  business  since  1907,  and  I  would  say,  if  it  was 
worth  $108,  he  got  $108  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Halley,  may  I  help  you  for  your  record?  I 
know  you  want  to  keep  this  thing  factual.  I  think  a  good  surmise  as 
to  why  $100  wasn't  bad  when  he  was  having  difficulties  with  the  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  if  you  were  to  take  the 
drops  on  the  Midwest  wire  through  the  territory  that  Harmony  had 
had  in  1946  and  added  what  they  were  receiving  from  those  drops 
which  they  did  not  get  back,  I  believe  you  would  find  they  w^ere  still 
getting  around  $l,iOO  a  week  or  so  out  of  the  same  territory  in 
which  Haniiony  was  paying  Continental  in  1946. 

Mr.  Halley.  Actually  Harmony  was  paying  Continental  $1,500. 
If  Harmony  had  got  a  deal  for  $500  a  week,  which  would  have  been 
more  equitable  a  deal,  it  would  have  just  about  evened  up. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Let's  ]:>ass  on  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  Going  ahead  with  Florida.  Did  you  know  Butsv 
O'Brien,  William  G.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  I  knew  Butsy. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  jou  Icnown  him? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  born  at  Fifty-fifth  and  Halsted,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  Chicago  boy  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  work  for  the  wire  service  here  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  was  a  road  man  for  Mv.  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  he  went  down  to  Florida  and  set  up  tlie 
Florida  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  went  down  to  Florida  for  Mr.  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  Mr.  Annenberg  went  out  of  the  business,  Butsy 
O'Brien  inherited  it ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right — no;  I  think  if  you  will  check  it  right,  I 
think  he  had  the  news  down  there  himself  during  Annenberg's  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  O'Brien? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Oil ;  I  haven't  seen  O'Brien  in  a  j^ear  or  two  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  have  you  last  talked  to  him  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  that  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was.     I  believe  so.     I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  in  the  last  month? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  since  June  of  this  j'ear? 

Mr.  Kjelly.  It  was  in  this  year  some  time.  I  don't  know  when  it 
was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  about  the  time  this  committee  was  having 
investifjations  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  it  wasn't.     I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  where  O'Brien  is  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  O'Brien  went  with  Trans-American;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  O'Brien  took  both  services. 

Mr.  Halley.  Took  both  services  ? 

JNIr.  Keijly.  I  believe  so. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  lie  continue  ]iaying  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  he  paid  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  paid  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  they  went  out  of  business  he  stayed  with 
you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  paid  vou  the  same  rate  he  had  been  paying? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  idea  was  that  he  was  playing  it  safe? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  the  Trans-American  went  out  of  business,  was 
it  necessary  to  make  any  particular  arrangements  with  respect  to 
Florida  or  did  you  just  let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  I  think  arrangements  were  made  particularly.  We 
got  the  $1,080  for  the  State  of  Florida,  which  was  probably  worth 
maybe  about  $3,000. 

Mv.  Halley.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Couldn't  get  no  distributors  outside  of  him.  He  was 
the  only  man  down  there.    We  got  that  or  got  nothing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Couldn't  you  set  up  another  distributor? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  very,  very  hard  to  do,  Mr.  Halley,  set  up  another 
distributor. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  He  had  a  lot  of  friends. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  had  more  friends  than  Tom  Kellj^  has,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  was  able  to  insist  on  a  rate  of  $1,080  a  week? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  trving  to  think  how  that  came  about.  He  got  his 
rate  for  $1,080.    That  "is  what  he  paid. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  before  Howard  came  into  the  picture? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Before  Howard  came  into  the  picture? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Wasn't  he  buying  from  Howard  after  Trans- 
American  in  1947? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  if — O'Brien  may  have  been  buying  from 
Howard.    I  can't  answer  that.    I  wouldn't  know  for  sure. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that  point — he 
negotiated  a  price  with  you  ^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  negotiated  a  price  of  $1,080. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  say  yes.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  would  say 
yes.  I  would  be  the  only  one  he  could  talk  to,  outside  of  Lenz.  Lenz 
would  sell  it  to  him  if  I  was  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  enough  bargaining  power  to  get  a  fixed  rate 
and  keep  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes ;  he  is  a  likable  fellow. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  in  Florida  in  19i9  ?  Can  you  throw 
any  light  on  the  shut-off  of  the  wire  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  if  I  was  to  die  tomorrow. 

1  don't  know  nothing  about  shutting  off  of  the  service  down  there, 
who  shut  it  off,  why  it  was  shut  off,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  O'Brien  about  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  talked  to  O'Brien  about  it,  no,  sir ;  positively. 

INIr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  any  complaints  directly  from  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  a  complaint  out  of  Florida.  In  fact,  in  1949,  yoa 
are  talking  about,  Continental  Press  hadn't  been — hadn't  had  a  w^ire 
in  Florida  since  1948,  December  22, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  there  has  been  some  testimony  here  that  after 
the  Trans- American  went  out  of  business 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  1948,  or  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  Certain  gangster  elements  moved  into  the  Florida 
area,  and  had  a  lot  of  influence  over  the  wire  service.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Gangsters  moved  into  the  wire  service  down  in  Florida 
after  1948? 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  a  lot  of  influence  on  Butsy  O'Brien's  operation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  that,  Mr.  Halley,  very  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  is  John  Scanlan? 

Mr.  Kelly.  John  Scanlan?  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  John 
Scanlan,  if  you  wish,  what  I  know  about  him. 

John  Scanlan,  I  think,  was  born  around  Fifty-fifth  and  Wentworth 
Avenue  in  Chicago.  I  think  he  w^ent  to  St.  Anne's  School.  John 
Scanlan  went  to  work,  I  believe  on  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway. 
After  he  left  there,  I  think  he  went  to  work  for  Annenberg.  After  he 
left  there,  I  believe  he  was  working  for  the  race  tracks,  around  Chicago. 

Then,  he  got  into,  I  think  a — wait  a  minute.  I  am  getting  ahead  of 
myself. 

He  went  to  work  for  Jack  Lynch  on  the  News  Bureau,  in  Philadel- 
phia or  around  Philadelphia.  The  next  thing  John  Scanlan  done, 
I  think,  was  to  get  into  the  Midwest  News. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  I  believe  that  goes  back  a  year  or  2  years. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Well,  wasn't  he  in  partnership  with  Hymie  Levin 
in  1942?  r  1  J 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  didn't  he  operate  gambling  establishments  be- 
tween 1942  and  1944? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  he  done  that,  he  did  it  for  the  man  he  worked  for, 
Jack  Lynch. 
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May  I  add  this,  Mr.  Halley,  if  you  are  talking  about  a  place  in  the 
Loop,  doAvntown.  I  tliink  that  ^Yas  Jack  Lynch's  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  was  Lynch  in  partnership  with  Levin? 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  don't  believe  so.  Lynch  was  in  partnership  with  the 
Xews  Bureau. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  the  relationship  between  Scanlan  and 
Levin  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  in  business 
together? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  they  run  a  book  at  a  cigar  store  on  Dearborn 
Street  in  1942? 

]Mr.  Kelly,  I  wouldn't  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  didn't  he  then  operate  with  Frank  (Chew  To- 
bacco) Ryan? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  wouldn't  know  because  the  dates  3^ou  are  talking 
about  now,  I  believe  I  was  in  Cleveland  at  that  time. 

jNlr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  any  other  contact  with  any  other 
elements  that  miglit  help,  and  I  refer  specifically  to  the  Capone 
gang? 

Mr.  Kelly.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  kneAv  of  no  contact  with  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Accarclo  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  Mr.  Scanlan  had  ryij  contacts  with  them,  he  would 
never  have  been  an  employee  of  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  an  employee  originally? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  worked  for  Annenl^erg? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mv.  Halley.  We  are  talking  about  1947. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Halley.  A\nio  did  he  work  for  in  1947  ? 

]\Ir.  Kelly.  I  think  he  was  working  on  the  race  track. 

INIr.  Halley.  ^Alien  you  took  him  on  in  1947,  who  did  he  work  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  didn't  take  him  on  in  1947.  He  didn't  work  for  us 
in  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  he  work  for  in  1947  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  tliink  he  worked  for  the  race  tracks. 

Mr.  Halley.  '\^^ieii  did  you  take  him  on? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  might  have  been  1948. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  a  man  to  go  around  to  each  race  track  and  get  us  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  whom  did  he  work? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  go  to  Florida  and  talk  to  various  bookies? 

Mv.  Kelly.  Florida  ? 

INIr.  Halley.  Yes :  as  a  road  man. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  believe  he  did,  Mr.  Halley.  He  may  have  gone 
down  tliere  and  talked  to  the  race  tracks.      That  was  his  job. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  go  around  to  the  bookies  with  the  distributor's 
men? 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  I  can  say,  he  didn't  do  it  for  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  no  part  of  his  job  with  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly,  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  being 
given  the  Midwest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  bought  it  out,  bought  Midwest.  He  went  in  busi- 
ness with  Farrell  and  Frestel. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  he  pay  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  it  was  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  something  around  there. 

Mr,  Halley.  Then,  he  negotiated  a  rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  a 
week,  was  it,  for  the  racing  service  ? 

Mr,  Kelly,  I  believe  that  is  what  it  was,  yes.  He  negotiated  that 
with  George,  yes, 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  position  that  that  compares  properly  with 
the  $750  a  week  that  was  paid  by  R.  &  H.  and  is  still  being  paid  bv 
R.  &HJ  fei  J 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  how  many  customers  Scanlan  has.  I  don't 
know  how  many  customers  R,  &  H,  has.  But,  I  told  the  investigators, 
I  will  tell  you,  I  will  tell  everybody  in  this  room,  that  any  money  that 
you  can  get  out  of  Chicago,  you  are  better  off  gcttino-  it  than  cutting 
anybody  off,  because  news  is  verv,  very  easy  to  sell.  It  is  very  easy  to 
get. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  fact  is,  R.  &  H.  once  did  steal  it  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  I  think  Scanlan  is  a  darn  fool  for  pavino-  $4,000  for  it 

Mr.  Halley.  Why?  i    J     ^  ^  . 

Mr.  Kelly.  R.  &  H,  or  Midwest  can  get  news  yevy,  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  can  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  Mr.  Halley,  supposing  you  go  into  Midwest,  pay 
them  $40  a  week  for  the  news.  That  is  the  news.  That  is  all  that 
you  need.  You  get  it  for  $40.  What  else  do  you  get  ?  What  can 
Illinois  News  give  you? 

INIr.  Halley.  Give  it  to  you  if  they  find  out  you  are  selling  to  a 
hundred-odd  bookies? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Suppose  that  you  send  three  fellows  in. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  mean  steal  it  through  various  books :  is  that  rioht « 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  You  send  three  fellows  in.  If  an  inves- 
tigator comes  to  the  first  book,  you  shift  to  the  second. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  R.  &  H.  has  the  power  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Everybody  in  Chicago  has  the  power 

Mr.  Halley    Why  did  Scanlan  pay  $4,000  a  week  if  he  can  steal  it? 

lUr.  Kelly  1  think  he  is  paying  it  because  he  is  satisfied.  His  busi- 
ness IS  all  right.     I  think  the  man  is  satisfied  with  the  way  that  it  is 

IMr.  Halley.  When  Trans-American  wound  up,  was  there  any  dis- 
cussion between  Continental  and  Trans-American « 

Mr.  Kelly.  Discussions  between  Trans-American  and  Continental? 
Meaning  who  ?     Tom  Kelly  and  Ralph  O^Hara  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  or  anyone  else, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  never  talked  about  Trans-American  to  Ralph  O'Hara 
and  don  t  even  know  him.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  find  out  they  Avere  folding? 
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Mr.  I^LLY.  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers.  Wait  a  minute. 
Eddie  Lenz,  I  believe,  heard  it  from  Partnoy,  a  couple  of  days 
before  thev  were  going  to  fold.  That  is  the  first  inkling  that  we  got 
of  it.  Then,  in  June,  the  13th  or  the  14th,  of  1947,  I  believe,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Sun  printed  a  picture  of  him  on  the  front  page  with 
his  books. 

That  is  when  they  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  deals  made  whereby  they  would  go 
out  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Any  deal  made? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  there  was  any  deal  made  with  Trans- American,  Mr. 
Halley,  Tom  Kelly  wouldn't  be  in  this  business. 

]\lr."  Halley.  I  "think  you  said  you  were  about  to  fold  up  when  you 
heard  they  had? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Halley.  The  competition  was  pretty  stiff? 
Mr.  Kelly.  The  competition  was  very,  very  bad ;  very  bad. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  was  there  any  bloodshed  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Halley.  None  except  the  murder  of  Rageii? 
Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 
Mr.  Halley.  Of  course  there  was  some  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Beg  pardon  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  one  item  not  to  be  ignored? 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Well,  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  so  far  as 
anvbody  has  been  able  to  prove,  Mr.  Halley. 

Sir.  Halley.  Ragen  made  a  statement  in  which  he  said  he  expected 
to  be  killed  as  a  result  of  the  strife. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  AVell,  I  say  that  the  police  have  not  found,  or  you, 
or  anvone  else  who  attempted  to  investigate  it,  who  killed  Ragen. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dempsey,  I  think  we  all  understand  it. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Whv  does  Mr.  Halley  keep  repeating  it  ? 
The  Chairmax.  We  have  to  draw  different  inferences  from  the 
facts.    The  facts  may  support  one  inference  from  you,  one  from  Mr. 
Halley,  and  another  from  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  anv  event,  the  question  is,  What  was  the  induce- 
ment to  the  people  running  Trans-American  and  the  people  running 
R.  &  H.  to  go  out  of  business  during  July  of  1947  and  stop  competing 
with  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  inducements  the  Continental  Press  made  to  them 
to  go  out  of  business  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 
ISIr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  fact  they  went  out  of  business  voluntarily 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  R.  &  H.  getting  a  rate  of  $750  a  week? 
Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 
]SIr.  Halley.  For  service? 
Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  fact  that  they  went  out  of  business  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Kansas  City,  Harmony,  getting  a  rate  of  $100  a  week 
for  its  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  None  whatsoever. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  fact 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  like  to  interject  at  that  point  that  the 
question  that  has  perplexed  us  at  all  times,  and  maybe  you  have  got 
the  answer  to  that,  is  that  in  connection  with  the  talk  such  as 
Peterson's  statement  and  the  California  Crime  Commission  statement 
back  in  1947,  that  the  Capone  Syndicate  had  gotten  control  of  Con- 
tinental, and  now  your  line  of  questioning  leading  to  the  point  was 
there  a  deal  or  wasn't  there,  which  Mr.  Kelly  denies.  The  $64  ques- 
tion, I  think,  is  that  if  there  was  a  deal  and  it  had  been  alleged  by  the 
committee,  or  at  least  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  that  effect,  that 
R.  &  H.  was  the  backbone  of  Trans- American,  why  is  it  that  Trans- 
American  goes  without  news  from  June  until  almost  October  1947, 
and  has  to  steal  it  ? 

It  just  does  not  add  up.  R.  &  H.  should  have  been  on  the  wire  in 
June.    If  there  was  a  deal  how  do  you  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  will  have  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  will.    I  say  it  shows  there  was  no  deal. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  put  this  in  the  record,  if  there  was  a 
deal  with  anybody,  would  the  Illinois  Sports  News  accept  a  check 
from  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.,  putting  it  right  in  the  record,  to  have 
any  Government  man  come  in  and  say,  "You  left  this  open.  Here  is 
your  deal." 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  it  would  be  the  only  way  to  do  it,  or  you  would 
be  subject  to  income  tax  violation,  if  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Any  deal  I  make,  or  any  deals  that  are  made,  have  been 
in  cash  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  part  of  a  deal  that  after  they  went  out 
of  business.  Trans- American  went  out  of  business  voluntarily,  two 
of  their  three  officers  went  on  to  the  payroll  of  Continental  or  Con- 
tinental distributors  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Two  or  three  of  their  officers  never  went  on  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Two  out  of  tliree. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Never  went  on  Continental. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  Andrew  Burns  and  Pat  Burns. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Are  on  Continental  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  disagree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  Continental  or  their  subsidiary,  or  any- 
way, it  is  Midwest. 

Nr.  Kelly.  Well,  they  probably  went  on  Illinois,  they  never  went 
on  Continental. 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  Was  that  any  part  of  a  deal? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  any  part  of  a  deal  that  R.  &  H.,  together  with 
its  then  partners,  Katz,  Jones  and  Levin,  were  able  to  obtain  service 
from  Continental  at  a  rate  of  $750  a  week? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  answer  that  this  way:  There  has  never  been  a 
deal  made  with  Trans- American ;  there  never  will  be  a  deal  made  with 
them  people ;  and  the  day  there  has  to  be  a  deal  made  with  them  people, 
Tom  Kelly  will  not  be  in  the  business. 

And  another  thing  is  this :  I  don't  know  Ray  Jones.     I  don't  know 
Ralph  O'Hara.     I  don't  know  Hymie  Levin.     And  in  order  to  make  . 
a  deal  with  them  people  I  would  have  to  know  them. 
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I  am  under  oath  here,  and  I  say  that  I  don't  know  these  people. 
I  made  no  deal  with  them,  and  I  never  will  make  a  deal  with  them. 

Mr,  Halley.  Was  it  any  part  of  a  deal  with  Trans-American  that 
Butsy  O'Brien  would  turn  off  the  wire  service  to  the  S.  &  G. 
Syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  wonder  if  this  hasn't  been  pursued  far  enough. 
Senator  ?  Mr.  Kelly  has  sworn  there  was  no  deal,  and  these  questions 
are  just  attempts  to  reargue  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  A  deal  with  anybody  about  turning  off  the  wire 
service  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No ;  there  has  not  been.  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  make  a  deal 
with  anybody,  Senator,  with  Eddie  McBride's  business.  If  I  had 
m}'  own  business  I  could  do  what  I  want  with  it,  but  I  would  never 
make  a  deal  with  anybody  with  Eddie  McBride's  business,  or  anybody 
else  who  had  as  much  trust  in  me  as  Eddie  JSIcBride  has, 

Mr.  Halley.  We  understand  you. 

There  are  no  other  questions. 

Do  you  have  any,  Mr.  Kobinson  ? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  What  is  this 
$10,000  that  was  sent  to  Florida,  what  M-as  that  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who  sent  it  Senator,  and  maj^be  I  can  tell  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hilton. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Mr,  Hilton  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  funny  as  this  seems,  I  didn't  know  about  that  until 
4  or  5  days  after  it  was  sent. 

The  Chairman,  What  was  it  sent  for? 

Mr.  IvELLY,  It  was  sent  for  some  litigation  going  on  in  Florida  at 
the  request  of  Vincent  Giblon  in  j\liami. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  not  quite  sure  about  it,  but  I  think 
the  facts  may  be  that  you  were  not  doing  business  in  Florida  at  the 
time  the  check  was  sent  ? 

Mr,  Kelly,  No,  sir.  Senator;  but  back  in  1943, 1  believe  it  was  Kus- 
sell  Brophy  got  in  trouble  out  in  California,  He  had  some  case  out 
there  where — Mr,  Gallagher,  will  you  talk  about  that  Brophy  case? 

The  Chair3ian,  Well,  let's  talk  about  Florida  right  now, 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  leading  u]5  to  that  Senator,  where  one  of  our 
distributors  was  having — Broplij^  was  our  distributor  in  California, 
and  in  order  to  stop  a  law  from  being  passed  there  against  our  dis- 
tributor. Continental  Press  had  hired  a  lawyer  out  there  to  help 
fight  this  case. 

Now,  in  this  case  in  Florida,  this  is  the  same  situation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  sent  money  down  to  fight  a 
Florida  law  that  was  being  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  passed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway  it  was  a  question  of  constitutionality,  or 
something. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  suit  was  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Howard 
Publishing  Co.?  I  mean,  Continental  Press  was  not  a  party  to  the 
suit  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  brought  on  by  one  of  the  customers  of  Con- 
tinental Press. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  paid  the  legal  bill. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  paid  part  of  it  probably,  Senator.  I  don't  know 
what  the  total  bill  was. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  you  paid  $10,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  paid  the  legal  bill  in  the  case  of  Brophy 
when  some  law  was  proposecl  in  California  and  also  passed '? 

Mr.  KiLLY.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  I  may  correct  you,  Senator,  no  law  was  passed. 
There  was  a  case  out  there  in  which  Brophy  was  involved,  and  the 
appellate  court  said  you  could  sell  news  to  a  bookmaker  and  not  violate 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  after  they  got  an  injunction  against 
Brophy,  the  matter  was  questioned,  and  that  brought  up  the  case. 
But  Brophy  was  not  a  customer  of  Continental,  a  customer  of  a  dis- 
tributor of  Continental. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  was  a  customer  of  Tony  Gordon  at  that 
time,  around  that  time.     I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Kelly,  did  you  have  an  office  where  you  ran  a 
check  on  R.  &  H.  ?    On  how  E.  &  H.  was  stealing  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Did  I  have  an  office  where  I  run  a  check  on  how  R.  &  H. 
got  the  news  ? 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  they  did  under  Ragen.  I  believe  Ragen  had 
a  cou])le  of  offices  around  the  city  where  they  were  checking  where 
R.  &  H.  was  getting  the  news. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  that  right  above  where  Mr.  Ragen's  office 
was? 

Mr.  Kelly.  ( )ne  of  them  was  above ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  an  employee  there  named  Raymond 
Schmeek  who  operated  that  room? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir.  I  believe  there  was  a 
Schmeek. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  was  rim  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  wasn't 
it?         ^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  what  happened,  sir,  was  this — I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  will  take  a  guess  if  that  is  what  you  want.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  Ragen  tapped  Hymie  Levin's  line  to  find  out  what  type 
news  he  was  getting  and  find  out  where  he  was  stealing  our  news.  In 
other  words,  he  had  to  listen  to  Hymie's  and  listen  to  his  own  to  find 
out  which  news  he  was  getting. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Al  Stanley  Kahn  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  very,  very  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  employed  by  Continental? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir,  he  is;  Continental  Press. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  he  gets  about  $350  a  week. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVliat  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  will  I  say  a  good-will  ambassador? 
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Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Can  you  break  that  down  a  little  more? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  answer  it  this  way,  that  he  is  a  hold-over  from 
the  Ragen  organization  and  we  still  pay  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  he  located  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  an  office  there? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  we  do.  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  Mr.  Kahn  in  charge  of  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

jNIr.  Robinson.  Does  he  report  directly  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.     I  liear  from  him  about  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  he  report  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  think  the  last  time  I  talked  to  him  he  talked 
about  the  Yankee  ball  club. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  For  that  he  gets  $350  a  week? 

]\lr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gall.\gher.  May  I  add  at  that  point,  isn't  it  true  that  Mr.  Kahn 
has  been  the  former  head  of  the  Racing  Form  and  has  been  experienced 
in  this  Racing  Form  business  for  about  20,  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That's  right,  sir ;  he  is  a  very  capable  man. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  I 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  any  other  questions  you  want  to 
ask? 

Mv.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  put  something  in  the  record.  Mr. 
Halley  asked  me  what  I  made  last  year.  He  didn't  ask  me  what 
I  kept. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  put  that  in  if  you  want  to,  sir. 

Mr.  I^LLY.  I  think  I  got  15  percent  of  Continental  Press,  which 
amounted  to  over  $100,000.    Well,  To  percent  of  it  Uncle  Sam  got. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  [Laughter.]  Well,  we  all  know  the  tax  law 
is  pretty  rough. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Ml'.  Kelly.  So  don't  be  trying  to  come  around,  trying  to  borrow 
anything.    I  haven't  got  anything, 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Halley.  They  can  be  excused,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  There  is  only  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  for 
the  record  if  that  is  the  situation.  That  is  simply  this.  I  realize  that 
in  connection  with  an  organization  such  as  Howard,  as  the  Senator 
says,  each  side  can  draw  different  inferences.  Sure,  the  inference  in 
that  sort  of  a  situation  is  that  it  is  a  dummy  corporation. 

llie  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  Let  the  committee  be  in  order, 
please. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  merely  like  to  say  that  if  that  is  a  dummy 
corporation  or  if  any  of  the  other  distributors,  wherein  most  of 
what  they  earn  is  sent  to  Continental  Press  and  they  don't  have  what- 
you  could  term  a  flat  rate,  are  dummy  corporations,  then  Continental 
Press  has  been  very  foolish,  because  for  the  last  6  years,  and  par- 
ticularly talking  about  the  present  time  since  INIcBride's  ownership 
in  1947,  they  have  collected  two  excise  taxes  for  Uncle  Sam,  a  total 
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of  16  percent  on  the  money  which  is  received  originally  from  the 
customers  that  would  go  to  Howard.  Now,  if  Howard  is  just  a 
dummy  corporation,  a  front,  you  could  still  hold  it  forth  to  the  public 
as  a  phony,  but  to  Uncle  Sam  you'd  say,  "Well,  it  isn't  phony,"  and 
there  would  only  be  one  tax  collector.  That  amounts  to  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  just  since  lO-iT,  so  we  suggest  that 
that  is  a  fairly  good  answer  to  the  fact  that  Howard  is  not  a  dummy 
cori>oration  regardless  of  the  fact  that  what  the  owner  of  the  cor- 
poration gets  out  of  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Gallagher,  on  the  otlier  hand,  though, 
if  all  of  the  money  that  Howard  got  came  directly  into  Continental, 
Continental's  tax  rate  would  put  them  in  a  higher  bracket. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Well,  certainly,  but  there  still  would  be  a  saving 
and  this  has  been  going  on  since  1944. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  like  dividing  income  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  that  reduces  the  income  for  each  member  for  tax. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  not  quite  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Sorry,  I  don't  think  that  is  the  point  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher is  making. 

Mr.  Dempset.  There  wouldn't  be  any  difference  in  income.  These 
people  are  on  a  salary,  they  would  still  get  the  salary  and  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  remember  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  we  went 
into  quite  exhaustively  in  the  closed  session. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  recollect  that  we  went  into  that. 
Mr.  Hallet.  It  seems  to  me  at  that  meeting  you  did  make  the  point 
that  legal  advice  had  been  given  to  Continental  to  take  the  top  com- 
pany and  by  legal  devices  separate  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  book- 
makers, and  that  the  various  distributing  companies  had  been  set  up 
to  act  as  independent  companies  for  that  purpose  so  that  Continental 
could  honestly  say  that  it  sold  only  to  people  who  did  not  deal  at  all 
with  bookmakers. 

Mr.  Gaixagher.  But  it  has  been  a  very  expensive  operation,  is  all 
we  are  saying,  that  these  few  spots  are  dummy  corporations,  dummy 
•operators. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  the  point  has  been  made  that  the  expense  is 
justified  by  the  necessity  for  the  legal  precautions. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  point  was  made  that  every  single  one  that  could 
be  knocked  out  was  knocked  out  in  order  to  save  that  tax,  so  that  while 
the  people  who  were  knocked  out  might  have  been  construed  to  be 
dummies  because  they  were  middlemen  between  the  present  distribu- 
tors and  Continental,  the  ones  remaining  are  not  dummies  and  it 
couldn't  be  pared  down  any  further  than  to  save  tax. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  think  that  is  very  full  in  the  record. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  6 :  30,  we  will  recess  and  come  back  at 
S  o'clock  for  about  2  hours  tonight. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  recessed  until  8  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 
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EVENING  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Call  your  first  witness. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  call  Theodore  Roe.  .  ,     ,       ^        i  i 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roe,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be 
sworn,  please?  Do  vou  solemnly  swear  that  the  testnnony  you  wiU 
give  this  connnittee  will  be  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THEODORE  EOE,  CHICAGO,  ILL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
EDWARD  J.  HESS,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  do,  sir? 
Mr.  Hess.  I  am  Edward  J.  Hess— still. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  remember  you. 
Mr.  Hess.  I  was  here  before. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
All  right,  let's  proceed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please,  tor  the  record  f 
Mr.  Roe.  My  name  is  Theodore  Roe. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Roe? 
Mr.  Roe.  I  live  at  5239  Michigan  Avenue. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  business  address,  Mr.  Roe  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  Well,  we  had  a  business  address  that  we  used  to  use  for  a 
nil mnpss  fidcirGSS 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  Roe  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  have  been  operating  a  policy  wheel. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  does  that  wheel  have  a  name? 
Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  present  name  of  the  wheel  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  Well,  it  is  Maine,  Idaho,  and  Ohio. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Has  that  always  been  the  name? 
Mr.  Roe.  Well,  since  I  have  had  a  partnership. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  not  the  sole  owner  of  the  wheel  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  partners  in  that  enterprise? 
Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  ^  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  are  your  partners  m  the  Maine-Idaho-Ohio 

wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Davis,  Edward  Jones,  and  George  Jones,  and  their  mother, 
Mary  Jones. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  a  partner  in  that  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  since  that  wheel  has  been  started.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  running  7  or  8  years  noAV,  maybe  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  not  always  a  partner  in  the  wheel,  were 
you? 

Mr.  Roe.  Before  I  wasn't  on  the  other  wheeL 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  an  employee  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  At  the  time  you  were  an  employee  who  were  the 
owners  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  Jones  brothers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  would  you  name  them,  please? 

Mr.  Roe.  Edward  Jones  and  McKissick  Jones  and  George  Jones. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  does  the  business  operate,  Mr.  Roe «  Where 
do  you  conduct  your  operations,  where  is  tlie  policy  business  that  you 
are  interested  m  operating  ?    Is  it  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  part  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  we  say— we  even  had  some  on  the  West  Side  and 
mostly  on  the  South  Side  that  include  the  colored  belt. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  most  of  your  operations  is  in  the 
district  that  is  inhabited  by  the  colored  people « 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  employ  any  people  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  we  do, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  think — it  is  around  70. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Around 

Mr.  Roe.  Seventy-four,  I  believe,  to  be  exact.  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
close  to  74. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  have  any  name  for  these  particular 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  they  called  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Some  are  called  checkers,  cashiers,  and  pick-up  men. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  is  a  station  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  A  station  is  a  place  that— where  the  different  books  are 
wrote,  maybe,  say,  several  different  books  that  they  write,  and  all  that 
constitutes  a  station. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  place  where  a  person  comes  who  wants  to 
place  a  bet  on  the  policy  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  is  it  also  a  place  where  the  writers  or  the  pick-up 
people  come? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  is  where  the  pick-up  men  pick  up ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  how  many  people  are  employed,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, in  the  operation  of  these  stations? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  couldn't  estimate.  I  wouldn't — I  haven't  been  given  that 
authority.    I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  of  the  people  in  the  station  are  employees  of 
your  company,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  any  more  than  some  that  we — two  or  three  that  we  may 
be  connected  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  Does  the  company, 
the  Idaho-Maine,  own  some  of  these  stations,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  the  Maine  doesn't  own  any.  But  there  are  people 
like  my  wife  and  Ed  Jones'  wife  have  the  "station.  That  is  a  small 
place. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  station  restricted,  in  the  sense  of  betting,  to 
betting  on  your  policy  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  All  of  them  that  operate,  not  just  mine  only. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  they  can  come  into  a  station  and 
bet  on  any  kind  of  a  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

IMr.  Robinson.  And  it  has  some  similarity  to  a  horse  book,  where 
you  can  come  in  and  bet  on  any  horse  you  want  or  any  race  you  want? 

JNIr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  any  track? 

Mr.  Roe.  Correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^Vliat  is  the  method  of  payment  to  your  employees? 
Are  they  on  a  straight  salary  basis  or  do  they  operate  on  a  commission 
basis? 

^Iv.  Roe.  All  operate  on  a  straight  salary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  salary  I    Does  it  vary? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  is  the  low  and  the  high? 

:Mr.  Roe.  Sav  from  $36  up  to,  oh,  $100  a  week.  Thirty-six  dollars 
or  thirty-eight"  dollars— that  may  be  a  little  low — say  $40  to  $100  to 
$110. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  get  any  expenses? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  some  get  expenses  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  pick-up  men? 

Mr.  Roe.  Xo;  cashiers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  cashiers? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  one  class  of  employees? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  about  the  pick-up  man? 

Mr.  Roe.  They  are  on  a  straight  salary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  their  salary? 

Mr.  Roe.  Their  salary  is  $60  a  week. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Do  tliey  get  expenses? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  These  are  the  two  classes  of  employees  that  you 
have? 

:Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  others  that  are  strictly  employees? 

Mr.  Roe.  Nothing  but  checkers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Checkers? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  the  checkers  make? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  some  checkers,  they  double  up.  Some  check  for 
part  of  the  time,  and  then  they  are  moved  over  to  another  place  to 
check  off  hit  slips.  And  they  get  more.  Some  checkers,  where  they 
are  paid  only  $42,  $43,  or  $45  a  week,  they  only  check.  The  ones  that 
look  up  the 'hit  slips,  they  make  more,  maybe  $45,  $50,  and  some  as 
high  as  $60. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  the  people  that  we  are  talking  about  included 
in  the  60  or  TO  ])eople  that  your  company,  Idaho-Maine,  employs? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  other  employees? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  have  some  more,  three  or  four  more  trusted  help,  that 
make  more  money,  that  make  maybe  $85. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  are  they  called  ? 
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Mr.  Roe  They  are  in  charge.  We  have  what  we  call  three  offices, 
and  m  each  one,  each  one  is  in  charge  of  one  of  these  offices 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  And  what  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  $85  or  $90  a  week. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Are  they  sort  of  managers  of  the  office? 
office  '  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  strictly  the  overseers.     They  are  the  boss  of  that 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  function  do  they  perform « 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  they  see  that  everything  is  taken  care  of  right,  and 
tliey  handle  those  books  and  bring  them  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  is  the  average— rather,  what  is  the  amount 
o±  the  play  on  your  wheel ;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  play  on  your 
policy  wheel  last  year?  "^ 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,'l  don't  know. 

wh^r'   -^^^^^^^^^-  ^   ^^^"^^^   approximation,    would   you   say   some- 

Mr.  Roe.  It  was  up  and  down,  and  I  wouldn't  know.    I  guess  seven 
thousand  to  ten  thousand,  and  like  that. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean,  a  day  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  Drawing,  twice  a  day. 
Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  I  mean  on  an  annual  basis. 
Ihe  Chairman.  Let  him  get  it  on  a  daily  basi'? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  that  the  annual  play,  annual  ends 
■  Te^aiT  n^Vroximate  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  dollars 

Mr.  Roe.  I  couldn't  estimate  it  for  the  year;  I  could  just  mostly  give 
It  to  you  about  speaking  of  last  year.  It  would  average  more  than 
what  I  said  there  last  year,  because  it  is  better  than  this  year.  I  guess 
It  was  more  than  $12  000  around  $12,000  a  drawing,  I  think,  last  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $12,000  a  drawing? 

Mr.  Roe.  $12,000  a  drawing;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  how  many  drawings  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Two. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  would  run  up  to  about  $24,000  or  $25,000  a 
day  in  the  drawing? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.     Well,  we  would  say  about. 

Mr  Robinson.  Now  are  we  speaking  about  the  same  thing,  that 
would  be  the  amount  of  play  a  day  on  the  wheel « 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I  think  we  covered 
Detore.  Mr.  Roe,  what  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  average  number  of 
people  m  the  South  Side  who  play  the  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  answered  that  question  before.  I  recall  what  I 
said.  I  might  have  been  a  little  high  on  that  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
church  people  that  don't  play.  I  stated  about  75  percent.  I  don't 
think  it  was  that  high. 

^^^Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  want  to  pin  you  down  to  it  specifically. 
Would  you  say  roughly  between  60  and  75  percent  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  would  say  probablv  60  percent  of  the  people  play 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sixty  percent  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

o  ^^J"  J?^^-^„^^^^-  ^^^^  ^^^i^y  wheels  are  there  that  operate  on  the 
South  Side  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know. 

I\Ir.  RoBixsoN.  Well,  could  you  give  an  approximate  number? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  no,  because'  some  starts  up  and  they  will  run  for  3 
or  4  months,  and  they  will  close  up.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  wheels 
and  wildcatters,  so  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  wheels  are  there  of  a  comparative  size 
to  yours  that  are  operating? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  would  say  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Six  or  seven  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Something  like  that,  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  they  have  the  same  amount  of  play  or  fairly 

close  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  wouldn't  know  what  they  handled,  because  I  don't  know 

their  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  from  your  experience  in  the  business,  would 
you  say  that  thev  are  fairly  close  in  size  to  your  operation? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  would  say  that  they  are  pretty  fairly  close,  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  would  the  others  be  on  a  comparative 

basis  ?  n   ,    1 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  couldn't  answer  that,  because  I  wouldn't  know. 
That  would  be  too  nuich  question  for  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  that  there  were  between  20  and  30 
wheels  that  have  operated  during  the  past  year  in  the  South  Side? 
Would  that  be  a  fair  guess  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  wouldn't  Imow,  in  keeping  it  up,  because  some 
would  start;  they  have  been  operating  with  a  small  bank  roll;  and 
some  go  broke,  you  know.  Some  pick  up  and  start  a  policy  wheel 
and  soon  get  busted. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  are  some,  though,  that  have  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  some  has  been. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Probably  not  as  large  as  yours  or  these  six  or  seven 
others ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  would  you  say  that  the  number  that  have  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves  would  run  around  20  or  22? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  amount  of  wheels?  But  some  of  them  are  very 
small.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  that  high,  though.  I  wouldn't  estimate 
that  it  was  over  about  15  or  16. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Fifteen  or  sixteen.    What  do  you  call  a  small  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  A  wheel  that  pays  a  very  small  take. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  help  us  on  that?  What  would  be  a  very 
small  take  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Some  wheels,  I  imagine,  from  my  observation  of  policy, 
might  not  take  over  $150  a  drawing,  and  then  they  will  still  try  to 
stay  in  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.  Now,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Roman 
Silver  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  Roman  Silver. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  operates  that  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  it  was  commonly  said,  Tremont. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  the  sole  operator  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  EoE.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  also  heard  it  mentioned  commonly  that 
Peter  Tremont  has  some  interest  in  that  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  the  wheel  you  are  talking  about,  isn't  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Pat  Manno. 
Mr.  Roe.  No ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  that  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  All  .  he  times  I  ever  heard  it  mentioned,  I  heard  Pat  Manno 
worked  for  Tremont. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  liave  you  heard  of  a  company  called  the  Erie- 
Buffalo?  ^ 
Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  owns  that  wheel,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge — one  time  I  was  pretty 
friendly  with  Julius  Benvenuti,  and  Caesar.  I  knew  Caesar,  but  I 
was  pretty  friendly  with  Julius.  I  heard  of  Leo,  but  I  never  met  Leo. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  in  business  quite  some  time? 
Mr.  Roe.  A  long  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  they  about  one  of  the  oldest  companies, 
along  AYith  the  Jones  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Older,,  according  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  is  that  wheel  about  the  same  size  as  your  wheel  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  I  imagine  it  is  around  the  same  neighborhood.     I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  it  was  bigger  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  imagine  some  of  those  wheels  at  one  time  were  up  pretty 
big,  and  then  lots  of  times  lost  off  and  were  not  quite  as  large. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  in  the  past  year  that  the  operation  of 
the  Erie-Buffalo  was  about  the  same  as  yours  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
play  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  think  it  was  as  large.  I  don't  think.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Julius  is  dead,  isn't  he? 
Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  Julius  is  dead. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  are  Caesar  and  Leo  still  operating  that  wheel  • 
do  you  know  ?  ' 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  anything  about  their  business. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you 'heard  that  they  had  taken  on  any  other 
partnere  in  that  wheel  ? 

INIr.  Roe.  Nothing  l)ut  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  heard,  apart  from  what  you  have  read  in 
the  newspaper,  that  Sam  Partnoy  and  Tom  Manno 'have  an  interest 
in  that  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  heard  that? 
Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  at  that  wheel  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  Never  have.' 
Mr.  Robinson.  To  watch  its  operation  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  Never  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  to  your  knowledge  the  Benvenutis  still  operate 
and  own  that  wheel  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  Until  I  came  before  this  committee,  when  I  heard  the  first 
information  about  it. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  AYho  operates  the  East-West-Xorth-and-South 
wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  alwajs  known  to  me  as  Julian  Black,  and  later 
on 

Mr.  Robinson.  Julian  Black? 

Mr.  Roe.  Julian;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  large  a  wheel  is  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  don't  know.  One  time  it  was  prettj^  large,  and 
then  again  it  went  down  pretty  small. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  fluctuate  quite  a  bit  up  and  down  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  who  owns  the  Jackpot-Whirlaway-Alabama- 
Georgia  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  was  Matthews  Bivens. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  good-sized  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  guess  it  was  pretty  fair  one  time.  He  is  almost 
always  gone.     He  is  sick. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  owns  the  lowa-Wisconsin-Birmingham-Mem- 
phis-and-Royal  Palm? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  that  used  to  be  operated  by  Little  Jack.  I  don't 
knoAY  who  was  actually  the  owners  in  there.  Whether  Jim  Knight 
was  in  there  or  not.  But  Little  Jack,  they  called  him — Jack  Jackson — 
tliey  are  not  in  operation  any  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  out  of  business.  Do  you  know  when  they 
went  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Five  or  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  Black  and  White 
Streamline? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  that  was  Ed  White. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  an  operation  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  much  about  his  wheel.  I  don't  know,  I 
think  it  is  a  small  wheel,  though. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Is  it  still  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Roe.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  wheel  does  Earl  White  operate? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  name.  I  can't  remember  those 
names,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  Calcutta-Green  Dragon? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right,  that  is  the  one  I  understand  he  owns. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  will  you  indulge  the  committee 
for  about  a  3-minute  recess  ?  I  have  a  very  important  call.  We  will 
be  in  recess  for  3  minutes. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  let's  go. 

Is  this  Theodore  Roe  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  Theodore  Roe. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  he  had  some  other  initials. 

Mr.  Hess.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  Edward  J. 
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Mr.  Hess.  Edward  J.  are  my  initials. 

The  Chairman.  Edward  J.  Hess,  that  is  ri<rht. 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes.    If  you  want  me  to  change  places  with  yon,  Senator, 
I  will. 

The  Chairman.  Stay  right  where  you  are.    You  are  a  good  man. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.,  Mr.  Roe,  try  and  keep  your  voice  up  as  much  as  you 
can. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  will. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you.     You  have  been  around  Earl  White? 
You  have  been  talking  about  Earl  White's  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  does  Charles  Farrell  operate  a  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  say  Charles  Farrell  operates  a  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  also  understood  he  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  the  name  of  that  the  Black  Gold  and  the  Gold 
Shore? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  large  an  operation  he  has? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  think  it  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Small? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Charles  Jennings? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  think  Charles  Jennings  is  a  partner  of  his. 

Mr.   Robinson.  Does  he  operate  the  Nebraska  -  Omaha  -  Atomic 
wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  large  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  the  Lucky  Strike-Lake  Michigan-Grey- 
hound wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  always  understood  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Woody  had  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  a  man  by  the  name  of  Percy  Collins  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  used  to  understand  they  were  partners.     I  don't  think 
any  more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  large  wheel  ? 

Mr.  lioE.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Johnny  White,  does  he  have  a  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  used  to,  and  I  guess  he  has.     I  haven't  seen  John  in 
4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Spruce  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  commonly  heard  his  name  called,  also,  with  a  very 
small  wheel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  wheel  ?     Is  it 
Champion  and  Darby  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir;  that  was,  but  it's  out  of  operation,  I  think. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  how  about  Johnny  Runnell's  ?     Does  he  have 
a  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  large  wheel?  You  don't  know  him,  you 
say  i 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  of  his  operation  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Buddy  Coleman  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  I  understand  she — I  know  she  has  had  a  wheel,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Old  Reliable  and  Belmont  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That's  right. 

Mr,  Robinson.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  several  names  to  a 
wheel  ?     What  do  they  mean  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  the  different  names  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roe.  One  to  separate  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  names  for  the  different  drawings? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  you  make  that  more  plainly  to  me.  I  don't  under- 
stand you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  wondered  why  all  the  names  to  a  particular  wheel. 
What  do  they  mean  I     Do  they  have  any  particular  sigiiificance  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  just  a  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.  Would  you,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  describe  to 
the  committee  how  a  wheel  operates  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  well — how  a  wheel  operates  is — there  are  78  num- 
bers, and  where  they  have  a  double  book,  there  are  12  numbers  drawn 
from  the  78,  and  they  are  counted  back  in  and  78  is  drawn  again. 
Then  where  they  pull  only  12  numbers  which  pays  double,  they  only 
draw  12  numbers  out.  Then  there  are  some  wheels  that  has  a  six- 
number  row  that  pays  long  odds  and  then  there  is  some  that  has  a  five- 
numbered  row  that  pays  still  larger  odds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  that  is  the  drawing  operation? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  are  the  mechanics  by  which  bets  are  made 
on  a  particular  drawing  ?  Well,  what  do  you  do.  put  all  these  numbers 
in  a  wheel  and  spin  the  wheel  and  draw  out  the  numbers? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right.     They  are  counted  in,  in  front  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.  How  do  they  make  a  bet?  How  is  the  money 
bet  on  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  some  writers  go  from  door  to  door  and  people  play 
on  their  book,  and  they  have  someplace  they  turn  their  books  in,  and 
then  there  is  stations  where  they  go  in  stations  and  play. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  mean  somebody  will  come  around  ?  Let's  as- 
sume that  I  am  a  player  and  want  to  make  a  bet  on  a  wheel.  Would 
one  of  these  pick-up  men  come  to  me? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  it  wouldn't  be  a  pick-up  man.  Say  I  was  a  writer  that 
wrote  a  book;  I  would  come  and  take  your  play  and  maybe  go  next 
door  and  take  somebody  else's  play. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Suppose  I  give  you  25  cents  to  make  a  bet.  Does  the 
writer  put  it  in  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  writes  it  in  a  book  and  gives  you  a  ticket  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  he  do  after  he  has  circulated  around  his 
area  ?     Where  does  he  take  the  book  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  He  has  some  place  lie  takes  it,  maybe  a  flat  someplace,  and 

turns  it  in,  and  after  the  drawings 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  whom  does  he  turn  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  turns  it  in  there  to  the  cashier  of  the  wheel,  that 
works  for  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  One  of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  One  of  my  employees. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  one  method  of  making  the  bet  on  the  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  another  method  by  which  you  can  make  a 
bet  on  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  by  playing  in  a  station. 

]VIr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  nobody  else  picks  your  money  up. 
You  go  to  some  particular  place  and  put  your  bet  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  they  make  a  notation  of  it  and  give  vou  a 
ticket? 

Mr.  Roe.  Give  you  a  ticket ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  at  some  time  during  the  day,  then,  you  have 
a  drawing  on  that  particular  play? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  another  drawing  at  some  later  period 
in  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right;  another  drawing  later  on  at  night. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  average  amount  that  is  bet  by  the 
players?    Let  me  put  it  this  way:  What  amount  can  you  bet? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  it  has  never  been  so  you  could  operate  with  a  limit. 
I  haven't.    You  play  any  amount  that  you  want. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  a  fairly  average  ran^e? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  J  ^         ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  it  run  from  a  nickel  to  a  half  dollar? 

Mr.  Roe.  Twenty-five  cents.    More  dimes  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  give  some  idea  about  how  the  winnings, 
what  the  odds  are,  on  the  play  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  if  you  make  a  nickel  bet,  how  much 
do  vou  get  back  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Five  dollars  on  a  double  aught.  Twelve-number  row 
you  get  $10.  If  you  played  it  in  position  for,  say,  the  first  six  num- 
bers, that  means  your  numbers  come  in  the  first  six  out  or  the  last  six 
out,  whichever  one  you  designate,  you  get  $50  for  a  nickel. 

If  you  play  in  the  nines,  the  first  nines  you  get  $20  for  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  is  the  money  paid"  to  the  bettor  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Tlie  money  isn't  paid  "to  the  bettor.  It  is  paid  to  the 
man  that  writes  the  book,  and  he  takes  the  money  back  to  the  player. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  suppose  that  somebody  plays  in  a  station,  how 
does  he  get  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  goes  to  the  station  and  collects  his  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  does  the  player  know  that  he  lias  won? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  will  go  by  and  get  the  draAvings  and  look  on  the  draw- 
ings to  see  if  his  number  is  odd. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  would  he  go  to  see  the  drawings  ?  He  doesn't 
attend  the  drawings? 
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Mr.  EoE.  Xo.  very  few  players  ever  go  to  the  drawings. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  How  does  he  get  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
won  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  will  go  by  and  pick  the  drawings  up  that  evening.  If 
he  plays  in  the  morning,  at  3  or  3 :  30  he  can  go  back  by  the  place 
where  he  played  and  pick  up  his  drawings. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  Is  there  an 
announcement  made,  a  paper  printed,  or  something  that  show's  who 
has  won  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  drawing? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right ;  called  a  drawing.    You  might  say  returns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.  Xow.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ed  Jones  had  some  trouble 
while  he  was  here  in  this  country,  did  he  not  ?  Wliile  he  was  a  partner 
in  your  wheel,  he  was  kidnapped  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  he  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  I  don't,  not  offhand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  year  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  1946, 1  think  he  was,  wasn't  it  ?    I  haven't  kept  up  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  remember  what  the  circumstances  were?' 

]Mr.  Roe.  What  do  you  mean  ?     How  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  a  partner  of  yours  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  was  a  partner  of  mine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  did  you  first  learn  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  start  that  way. 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  learned,  I  got  a  call  on  the  job  from  my  wife  that 
he  had  been  kidnapped.     Someone  called  her. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Yes,  and  what  did  you  do  then? 

]Mr.  Roe.  I  went  to  the  police  station  and  reported  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  did  you  do  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  left  there,  then,  and  went  to  his  home,  and  talked  with 
his  wife.  Then,  I  rushed  from  there,  to  my  home,  and  I  had  had  a 
call  there  before  I  got  there,  but  I  didn't  receive  no  call  that  night. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  called  or  what  was  said?  Was 
there  any  message  left  there  at  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Roe,  No,  it  was  enough  said  to  let  it  know  that  it  came  from 
the  kidnaper,  but  I  don't  recall  the  words. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  there  any  information  given  as  to  what 
you  should  do  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  happened  next? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  next,  that  was  on  Saturday,  next  I  got  a  call  on  Sun- 
day night.     It  said  to  tell  his  wife  to  keep  her  mouth  shut. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  recognized  the  voice? 

Mr.    Roe.  No.    Then,  on  Monday,  I  got 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  talk  to  the  person? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  wasn't  no  talking,  just  said  that  and  hung  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  said  to  you? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Roe.  Did  you  recognize  the 
voice  as  that  of  a  colored  person  or  a  white  person  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  No,  it  didn't  sound  like  no  colored  person,  but  I  wouldirt 
know  what  nationality. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.    Well,  what  happened  after  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  got  a  call  on  Monday  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  on 
Forty-seventh  Street,  that  I  would  receive  a  call  at  1:30.  Then,  1 
went  there,  and  they  had  called  when  I  went  there,  when  I  got  there, 
and  a  little  while  later  they  called  again. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  place  was  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  At  518. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  lives  there? 

Mr.  Roe.  My  partner's  place,  a  tavern. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  partner  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Clifford  Davis. 

Then  when  he  called,  he  said,  he  made  a  demand  for  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  this  the  same  person  so  far  as  you  could  tell? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  wasn't  the  same  person  that  called  on  Sunday  night,  a 
different  voice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  recognize  that  voice  as  being  that  of  a  col- 
ored person  or  a  white  person  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  I  did  not.  None  sounded  like  a  colored  person,  but 
I  could  never  tell  what  nationality. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.    What  did  you  do  after  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  said  he  wasn't  particular  about  talking  on  that  phone 
any  more.  He  had  another  one,  so  I  gave  him  another  one  and  then 
he  called  me  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  one  did  you  give  him? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  gave  him  one  in  a  place  where  I  had  worked  at  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Cottage. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  that  was  a  place  I  had  worked  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  call  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  called  me  there  Monday,  but  he  called  before  I  got 
there,  and  I  waited  around  and  he  called  again,  and  he  said  he  wasn't 
satisfied  with  that  number,  and  they  had  made  a  demand  for  money, 
and  I  told  him  there  wasn't  that  much  money  on  the  South  Side. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  had  the  demand  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  demand  was  made  Monday. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  To  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  you  had  talked  to  him  on  the  previous  Monday 
and  had  received  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  received  the  demand,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  $250,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  I  said  there  is  not  that  much  money  on  the  South  Side,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  further  conversation  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  we  argued  a  while  about  the  money,  and  so  he  said 
that  was  the  price, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  threats  made,  if  the  money  wasn't 
forthcoming,  something  would  happen? 
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Mr.  Roe.  No,  he  didn't  make  no  threats.  And  then  after  me  talking 
with  him  on  this  other  phone,  then  he  wanted  anotlier  phone,  and  by 
that — ^Yell,  then  he  sent  me  to — I  give  him  another  phone  and  he  sends 
me  to  a  pLace  that  I  would  receive  a  message,  and  I  received  a  letter 
signed  by  Ed  Jones  to  pay  the  money,  and  when  I  got  back  George 
had  gotten  in,  he  was  coming  in  from  Mexico,  and  then  that  is  when 
the  negotiations  started,  from  the  Wednesday,  I  think,  until  Friday, 
and  finally  on  Friday  they  agreed  to  accept  $100,000. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  And  did  you  pay  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  George  paid  the  money. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Do  you  know  to  whom  he  paid  the  money? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  R0BIX.SOX.  Was  he  released? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  was  released  that  night,  some  time  around  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  released? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  was  he  released  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  Nothing — I  don't  know  because  I  wasn't  there,  but  he  told 
me  they  just  turned  him  loose  on  the  street  somewhere  around  Sixty- 
second  and  Ada. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Was  he  upset  about  it? 

Mr.  Roe.  Scared  to  death. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  He  said  he  tore  that  mask  off  his  face  and  run, 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Did  he  stay  in  Chicago  very  long  after  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  around  here  for  over  a  week,  a  week  or 
more. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  what  did  he  decided  to  do  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  He  decided  to  leave. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  decided  to  leave  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  Well,  he  discussed  more  than  one  thing,  he  said  he  don't 
want  to  raise  his  children  here,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Did  he  express  any  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
kidnaping  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  Well,  I  could  only  answer  that  by  the  way  he  appeared. 
He  appeared  very  excited. 

Mr.  RobixsoxI  Did  you  have  any  suspicions  in  your  own  mind  as 
to  who  had  done  the  kidnaping? 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  the  least  idea ;  not  the  least  idea  who. 

Mr.  Robixson.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  bombing  of 
Benvenuti's  home  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  What  I  read  in  the  newspapers  only. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  How  long  after  that  did  the  bombing  take  place? 
How  long  after  the  kidnaping  was  the  bombing? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  was  quite  a  long  while.    I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  6  months  or  a  year? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  is  longer  than  that,  around  a  year  at  least. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Do  you  remember  when  the  bombing  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  I  remember  from  reading  the  papers,  but  I  don't 
remember  what  year  it  was. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Was  that  about  2  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Around  that  time. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Two  or  three  years  ago? 
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Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  Now,  Mr.  Roe,  I  want  to  show  you  this  document 
here.    Would  you  look  that  over  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  exhibit  number  are  we  up  to  ? 

The  Official  Court  Reporter.  The  next  exhibit  number  is  60. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  are  your  accountants  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Doty  &  Doty. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  Mr.  Roe,  those  are  figures  taken  off  your 
books  and  records  which  were  examined  through  your  accountant. 
Would  you  look  at  those  and  then  state  whether  or  not  they  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge. 

I  know  you  can't  recall  what  they  are  precisely  to  the  cent,  but  would 
you  say  they  are  close  to  what  your  recollection  is  of  the  gross  and 
net  income  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  If  the  records  show  that,  that  must  be  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  they  look  as  if  they  were  fairly  close  to  right? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  couldn't  remember  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  look  at  the  last  3  years  and  see  if  they  are 
close.     Look  on  the  next  page,  the  last  3  years  on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  Roe.  The  last  3  years?  [Examining  document.]  I  imagine 
that  is  correct.    Of  course,  we  haven't  checked  up,  we  never  check  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  offer  that  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Hallet.  They  are. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  taken  from  the  books. 

Mr.  Halley.  Won't  you  read  into  the  record  the  net  of  the  various 
years,  the  net  profit? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  first  ask  Mr.  Amis  this :  Did  you  take  these 
from  the  books  of  the  company ;  is  that  where  they  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  off  some  of  the  typical  years  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  will  run  back,  if  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  last  4  or  5  years. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  1950,  or  up  to  the  present  time  in  1950,  $352,449.63. 
For  1949,  $687,011.80.  For  1948,  $997,564.41.  For  1947,  $851,978.14. 
For  1946,  $1,120,413.87. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  net  or  the  gross? 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  1945,  $973,729.53. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  the  net. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  net,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Do  you  remember 

Mr.  Hess.  Can  I  look  at  it.  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed.    [Handing  document  to  counsel.] 

That  will  be  exhibit  No.  60. 

(Exhibit  No.  60  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1407.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  Mr.  Roe,  have  you  ever  seen  Tom  Manno 
around  the  Benvunuti  Wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  was  never  at  the  Benvenuti  Wlieel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  seen  him  around  there  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  never  saw  Pat  Manno ;  is  that  who  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pat  Manno,  or  Tom  Manno  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  I  never  saw  Pat  Manno  over  twice  in  m}'  life,  before  I  was 
down  here  last  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tom  Manno? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  the  one  I  was  balled  up  on.    I  seen  him  once. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  saw  him  at  a  paper  company. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Victory  Paper  Co.    That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  do  business  with  the  Victory  Paper  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  think  we  buy  some  paper  from  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  owns  that  company? 

Mr.  Roe.  A  boy  named  Russell. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sir? 

Mr.  Roe.  Russell,  is  all  I  know. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Benvenutis  have  an  in- 
terest in  that  company? 

Mr,  Roe.  1  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  buy  paper  for  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  paper  that  they  use  for  the  printing  of  the 
numbers  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Martin's  Wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  nothing  but  what  I  heard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know"  what  the  name  of  his  wheel  is  ? 

Mr,  Roe.  No  ;  I  don't.     I  don't  recall  it. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Now,  what  expenses  do  you  have  in  the  operation 
of  your  wheel,  Mr.  Roe? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  various  expenses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Such  as  what? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  every  time  you  turn  around  you  have  got  to  spend 
something,  such  as  rents;  and  the  writers,  we  pay  them  and  loan 
them:  we  give  them  a  lot  of  money,  and  we  give  them  Thanksgiving 
presents;  we  give  them  Christmas  presents;  maybe  every  day  they 
borrow,  two  or  three  of  them  borrow  maybe  $10,  $15,  or  $20.  They  are 
supposed  to  borrow  it,  but  they  never  pay  it  back. 

And  then  for  courts,  lawyers,  fines,  all  kinds  of  raids. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  the  company  bear  the  expense  of  fines,  bail 
bonds,  lawyers'  fees,  and  so  forth,  when  one  of  the  pickup  men  or  one 
of  the  writers  is  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes;  I  pay  mine,  all  of  my  pickup.  I  got  to  pay  it;  no- 
body else  to. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  pay  that  out  of  the  income  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No;  you  just  pay — always  pay  that  out  of  our  pockets. 
We  never  did  get  no  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  you  can't  take  that  as  a  deduction 
in  your  Inisiness  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  We  never  was  given  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  you  take  it  out  of  your  partnership 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON  (continuing).    Income? 

Mr.  EoE.  That  is  riglit. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  And  you  spread  it  around  among  the  other  partners? 
Do  you  all  share  that  expense  equally  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  No. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  In  other  words,  the  Jones  lirothers  pay  nothino-? 

Mr.  EoE.  Oh,  yes,  the  different  partners  all— I  understand.  ^I 
thought  you  meant  other  operators. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  You  all  split  that  expense  among  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  How  large  does  that  expense  run  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  We  have  never  kept  up  with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  more 
than  it  is  others. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Well,  can  you  give  an  approximation  of  what— a 
fair,  good  guess  at  what  the  sum  is  that  you  pay  out  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  I  couldn't 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN".  For  that  type  of  expense  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  I  wouldn't  know,  because  one  year  wouldn't  run  the  same 
as  the  other,  and  sometimes  one  3  months  don't  run  like  the  others, 
you  see.  It  depends  on  the  raids  and  so  on  that  we  get.  In  certain 
times  of  the  year  we  have  more,  like  Christmas  times  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  always  spend  and  give  away  a  lot  of  money  to  Christmas 
funds,  and  Christmas  baskets  and  all  like  that. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  expenses  for  lawyers' 
fees,  for  bonds  and  for  fines 

Mr.  EoE.  Yes,  well,  that  always  depends  on  whether  they  had  many 
drives  on  gambling  and  sometimes  there  were  more  than  others,  vou 
know.  "^ 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Are  the  drives  very  frequent  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  Yes.  Well,  they  raid  all  the  time.  I  have  never  had  a— 
known  them  to  stop  raiding  it,  but  sometimes  it  has  been  worse  than 
others. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  sometimes  it  is  not  as  much  as  others :  is  that 
rig-lit '? 

Mr.  EoE.  Well,  that  is  right.     That  is  right. 

]Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Now,  do  you  ordinarily  give  presents  out  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  No.  No  police  bother  me.  That  is  always— usually  I 
have  come  through  politicians,  precinct  captains  and  like  that,  you 
know,  that  is  getting  up  money  for  such  things,  you  know. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Do  you  make  any  gifts  to  political  campaigns  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  No;I  am  not  making  any— nobody  has  bothered  me  about 
any  political  money. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Well,  do  you  make  them  voluntarily  yourself  as  a 
part  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  No ;  I  have  not. 

ISIr.  EoBiNSON.  Never  have  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  No ;  I  am  not  making  no  political  gifts. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  never  at  any  time  bought  any  gifts  to  give 

Mr.  EoE.  I  recall  back  there— stating  back  there,  when  a  man,  a 
committeeman,  Joe  Geary— I  think  that  he  got  some  money  from  us 
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a  couple  of  times.  He  was  a  committeeman,  but  that  was  a  long  time 
back,  but  it  wasn't  much. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOX.  You  have  never  made  any  contribution  to  any 
policemen  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

i\lr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  policy  for  the  men  coming  to  your 
wheel  to  pick  up,  to  make  gifts  to  the  policemen? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  being  done? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  ISIy  men  have  never  given  anything.  They  have 
never  got  any  money  from  me  for  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  reimbursed  them  for  that  at  any 
time  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  how  much  do  you  remit  to  the  Joneses  ? 

Let  me  help  you.  Are  the  two  other  partners  now  residing  in 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  they  are  remitted  a  certain  sum  every  week  or 
every  month,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  just  whenever  they  want  the  monev  they  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  a  fixed  sum  that  they  are  entitled  to  draw 
from  the  company  during  the  year  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  We  have  a  partnership  account.  The  money  is  there. 
Sometimes  he  mav  sav,  "Send  me  $1,000,"  or  he  might  say,  "Send 
$30,000,"  or  he  might  say,  "Send  us  $10,000  apiece." 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  recall  how  much  they  draw  during  the 
course  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  I  don't. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  How  much  do  you  make  out  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  am  one-fifth  partner. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  3'ou  know  in  dollars  how  much  that  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.     My  records  would  show  that,  though. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Somewhere  around  $100,000? 

]\lr.  Roe.  Well,  it  has  been  up  that  high,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  about  that  high  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  that  much  last  year.  It  might 
be,  but  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Don't  you  recall  that  you  got  over  $100,000  last  year 
as  your  income  from  the  Idaho-Maine  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  whatever  the  records  show.  The  money  is  in  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wouldn't  it  be  close  to  around  $130,000? 

Mr.  Roe.  Wliatever  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Captain  Blueitt  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  have  been  seeing  him  ever  since  he  was  a  sergeant — 
and  that  must  have  been  6,  7  years,  along  in  there,  I  guess.  I  have 
seen  him.    I  know  it  is  Blueitt  when  I  see  him, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  he  has  never  arrested  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  youi-self  ? 
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Mr.  EoE.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  How  many  times  ? 

]Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  can't  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  it  been  recently  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  haven't  been  arrested,  I  don't  think,  for  about  3  or  4 
years ;  I  don't  think,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  for  policy  operation  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  Not  the  last  time  I  wasn't  convicted.  I  recall  that 
time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  can't  recall  that.  You  see,  policy  raids  were  small 
raids  you  know,  and  I  was  in  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  just  a  matter  of  routine  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No ;  it  was  no  matter  of  routine  because  one  case  I  was  in 
there,  we  fought  that  case  a  long  time  and  I  am  trying  to  refresh  my 
memory  now  as  to  whether  we  got  a  fine  on  it  or  whether  we  beat 
that  case.     I  think  we  beat  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Wliat  is  the  average  fine  you  have  to  pay  out  for  your 
emplovees  when  they  are  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  they  run  from  $25  to  $200  and  costs. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  get  very  many  for  $200  and  costs  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  have  had  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  would  be  more  for  $25  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  You  see,  there  are  different  charges  that  they  are 
charged,  what  the  cities  charge,  or  some  charge  city  and  State  charges. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  of  them  are  ever  sentenced  to  a  jail  term;  are 
they? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  had  one  indicted  and  got  2  years,  but  I  beat  that 
case  in  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  ever  received  a  sentence  to  a  jail  term  ? 

jNIr.  Roe.  Well,  way  back  sometime  I  recall  one  went  to  jail  there, 
one  or  two,  I  think,  but  I  beat  it  in  appellate  court. 

Mr.  Hallet.  In  what  district  is  your  wheel  located  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  we  work  in  different  districts,  of  course.  We  move. 
We  move  a  wheel  by  night. 

Mr.  Hallet.  In  what  district  has  it  last  been  located? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  fifth  district,  then,  I  have  been  in 
the  Staten  Avenue  district. 

Mr.  Hallet.  When  you  have  your  drawings,  are  the  various  people 
who  sell  these  tickets  there  to  see  that  the  drawing  is  fair  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hallet.  How  many  people  are  present  at  the  drawing  on  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  they  vary.  Sometimes  as  many  as  10,  15.  Some- 
times it  is  not  more  than  5  or  6,  due  to  the  police  being  so  hot  on  them. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Are  there  ever  more  than  10  or  15  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  No,  not  in  the  long  wheel;  can't  have  that  many;  oan't 
take  that  many  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  drawing,  you  have  all  of  the 
slips  and  the  books,  all  of  the  other  paraphernalia  there;  is  tl^at  right? 

Mr.  Roe.  We  don't  have  the  books  there.  Nothing  goes  on  there 
but  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  drawing? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then,  you  take  the  winning  numbers  to  some  place  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes ;  the  winning  numbers  go  to  the  stamping  machines, 
and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then,  how  do  the  various  sellers  cash  in  the  winning 
ticket? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  from  the  stamping  machines,  the  people  are  spotted 
out  in  different  places  where  one  may  take  drawings  to  two  or  three. 
Then  he  will  distribute  them  out.  The  pickup  men  get  them  and 
drop  them  off,  where  the  writers  get  them  and  take  them  back  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  must  employ  a  great  number  of  people ;  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  on  a  salary,  I  think  I  stated  I  had  about  74. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  on  commission? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  commission. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  74  work  for  your  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  one  of  the  biggest  wheels  ? 

Mr.  Roe,  That  is  what  it  has  been  considered. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  there  are  only  about  15  big  wheels,  you  feel,  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well.  I  wouldn't  think  it  was  15  big  ones. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  any  employ  more  than  74  people? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  what  they  employ.  I  never  was  in  none  of 
them  because,  when  they  are  working,  I  am  working. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  thing,  but  we  have  been  told  that  one  justification  for 
the  polic}^  wheel  is  that  it  gives  employment  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people.  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  you  have  only 
74  employees  for  such  a  big  wheel. 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  am  giving  it  to  you.  I  counted  my  payroll  yester- 
day.   That  is  why  I  recall  74  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  commission  writers? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  writers  write  on  commission.    They  are  not  employees. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  don't  count  among  the  employees  ? 

ISIr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Haij^ey.  How  many  writers  do  you  have  in  addition  to  your 
employees  ? 

]Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  don't  know.    It  is  quite  a  few,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Several  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Around  three  or  four,  300  or  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  More  than  300  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  commission  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Roe.  Twenty-five  percent. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  the  bet  or  of  the 
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Mr.  Roe.  The  gross.  If  they  write,  a  dollar,  they  get  25  cents,  and 
they  give  75  cents  to  the  wheel.  They  get  carfare  off  the  book.  10  cents, 
15  cents  more,  rather. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Wliat  do  they  have  to  turn  in  to  vou  to  show  they 
have  actually  got  a  bet  ?    Do  they  have  to  turn  in  some  kind  of  slip  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  They  turn  a  book  in,  from  a  nickel  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  print  the  book,  or  is  it  any  book  they  pick 
up  anywhere? 

jMr.  Roe.  You  say,  do  they  print  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.    Is  it  a  sj)ecial  book? 

Mr.  Roe.  We  don't  print  it.  It  is  a  book  you  write,  and  they  write 
on  it.     They  make  a  carbon  duplicate,  you  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  furnishes  the  book?    Do  you  get  it  somewhere? 

Mr.  Roe.  We  buy  the  paper  and  furnish  it  to  the  writers. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  furnish  it,  and  it  is  a  book  you  recognize  then 
when  they  turn  it  in? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes.  Well,  a  book  is  a  book.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
color  it  were.     The  class  is  the  thing  that  counts. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  class  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  class  of  the  drawing.  That  notes  where  the  person 
wants  to  play. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  troubles  me  is  how  at  the  rate  of  over  400  writers, 
74  regular  employees,  and  these  drawings  taking  place  with  10  or  15 
people  present,  I  think  you  said,  twice  a  day,  how  you  could  operate 
unless  the  police  wanted  you  to  operate. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  that  sometimes  there  has  been 
that  many. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  is  the  fewest  at  a  drawing? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  say  five  or  six,  and  like  that,  you  see. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  people  gather  that  way  aiid  you  handle  business 
of  that  size,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  police  in  your  district  not  to 
know  what  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Roe.  We  may  meet  in  a  building,  say  a  o2-flat  building,  where 
the  police  wouldn't  pay  attention  to  8  or  10  people  going  in  that 
building. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  least  ever  since  the  kidnaping  of  your  partner, 
Jones,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  police  would  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  that  you  were  running  a  policy  book. 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  they  know  about  that,  I  am  sure,  because  they  raid 
me  all  tlie  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  personally  haven't  been  arrested  in  the  last 
3  years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  personally,  I  haven't.     I  stayed  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  they  managed  to  catch  you  running  your  drawing 
and  with  a  number  of  people  present,  they  probably  could  pin  a  pretty 
good  rap  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  If  they  saw  me.  I  always  steer  clear.  I  wouldn't  stay 
in  one  place  with  the  drawing  very  long. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  could  probably  put  you  out  of  business  if  they 
really  went  about  trying  to  catch  you  people  day  after  day  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  They  have  tried  to  catch  my  men,  and  they  have  tried 
to  catch  me. 
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^Ir.  Halley.  They  haven't  succeeded,  though,  in  all  these  years? 

Mr.  Roe.  They  have  tried  to  catch  me  with  a  "can." 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  they  have  tried  to  catch 
you  Tvith  a  ''can''  ( 

]Mr.  EoE.  That  is  a  wheel,  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  special  arrangement  with  any  of" 
the  police  in  vour  district  so  that  thev  don't  catch  you  with  the 
"can"? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  :  I  have  no  special  arrangement  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  is  the  captain  in  the  district  in  which  you  are 
now  operating  ( 

Mr.  Roe.  Blueitt.  acting  captain. 

Mr.  Halley.  Acting  Captain  Blueitt? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  you  do  not  know  him  well  at  all  ? 

^Ir.  Roe.  Oh.  I  know  him :  sure ;  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  given  him  a  Christmas  present  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  No  :  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  any  other  kind  of  a  gift? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  :  he  never  asked  for  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  had  a  drinli  with  him  ? 

]Mr.  Roe.  No  :  I  don't  drink. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  had  a  meal  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No;  I  have  not.  I  don't  ever  recall  having  no  meal  with 
no  police  officers. 

Mv.  Halley.  You  sat  and  talked  with  him,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  I  met  policemen  that  I  have  seen  and  speak  to  them. 
I  don't  stay  around  with  them  very  long,  because  they  are  on  one  side 
of  the  fence  and  I  am  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  they  show  any  consistent  efforts  to  catch  you  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  Pretty  much  of  them  told  me  they  were  going  to  get  me ; 
that  is  what  they  are  paying  you  for,  they  said. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  the  point"^  is  that  you  are  smarter  than  the  police 
or  you  are  paying  off  the  police. 

Mr.  Roe.  No  :  the  police  is  trying  to  catch  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  they  are  just  not  smart  enought  to  catch 
you  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  it  has  been  a  case  of  wits  against  wits  so  far. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wits  against  wits.  Now,  the  chairman  suggested 
that  maybe  you  have  a  good  lawyer  to  protect  your  people  when  they 
are  taken  into  jail,  brought  up  on  charges.     Is  that  a  possibility  ( 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  have  always  had  lawyers  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  the  lawyers  you  have  had  in  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  have  used  Taveriiiere.  I  have  used  a  lawyer  by 
the  name  of  Ferguson,  and  those  men  are  the  principal  lawyers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Roe.  No:  I  don't  think 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  Ferguson's  full  name? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  recall  his  first  name  offhand.  I  think  it  is  Henry, 
I  believe :  Henry.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  Henry  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  believe  it  is  Henry  Ferguson. 

INIr.  Halley.  Who  is  the  other  lawyer? 
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Mr.  EoE.  Clifford  Taverniere. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  has  Taverniere  been  representing  you  and 
your  people  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  ever  since  I  have  been  operating. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Ferguson? 

Mr.  Roe.  Ferguson ;  no ;  I  have  never — not  too  long. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  the  connection  with 
Ferguson  ? 

Mr.  Roe,  Well,  I  had  some  pretty  tough  cases  and  knowed  he  was 
a  good  lawyer,  and  he  was  the  one  that  carried  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court  for  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  never  talked  to  anybody  about  the  problem 
of  protection  for  your  business? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  there  was  nothing  to  talk  to  tliem  about. 

Mr.  Halley.  Haven't  you  ever  sought  to  obtain  protection  so  that 
your  runners  wouldn't  be  bothered  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.  I  told  them  to  stay  out  of  the  way  the  best  they  can ; 
that  is  all  I  tell  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  in  the  last  10  years  have  there  been  any  periods 
when  the  heat  was  on  so  that  you  just  couldn't  run  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  we  have  been  closed  up ;  j^es. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  last  closed  up  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  offhand  I  don't  know;  maybe  it  was  6  or  8  months 
ago,  maybe,  something  like  that,  we  were  closed. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  closed  6  or  8  months  ago? 

Mr.  Roe.  Oh,  I  don't  recall  exactly,  but  I  think  we  was  closed  a 
month  or  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  complained  about  a  police  officer  arrest- 
ing any  of  your  people  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  I  didn't  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  ILvlley.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  police  officer  has 
been  transferred  out  of  your  district  for  being  too  aggressive  and 
arresting  your  people  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  your  ward  committeeman 
about  the  problems  of  the  policy  business  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  to  any  other  person  in  the  political  field  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No  ;  nothing  in  particular. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  belong  to  a  political  club  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Never  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  policy  business  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  started  working  for  the  Jones  brothers  about  21  or  22 
years  ago,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  an  employee? 

Mr.  Roe.  As  an  employee ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  out  of  loyalty  that  you  keep  your  partnership 
with  Ed  Jones  going,  even  though  he  is  no  longer  available  to  work  in 
the  business. 
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Mr.  KoE.  Well,  you  can  mix  it  up.  I  would  be  loyal  to  him.  He  had 
alwaj's  been  nice  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  reason  would  you  have? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  had  a  chance  to  make  more  money  for  myself, 
personally. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  figure  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  By  operating  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  operating  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mv.  Halley.  But  you  could  operate  the  wheel  without  Jones  now, 
could  you  not?    He  is  in  Mexico,  or  he  was? 

Mr.  Roe.  But  we  are  partners.  I  never  had  no  reason  to  dissolve  a 
partnership.  ,  ^  .  ,    , 

Mr.  Halley.  But  when  he  left  the  country  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  partnership,  was  he? 

Mr  Roe.  Well,  he  wasn't  here ;  no ;  he  wasn't  here. 

Mr.'  Halley.  And  still  you  remained  loyal  to  him  and  kept  him  as  a 
partner  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right.  -.       .1       i       i^         a 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  reason,  other  than  loyalty  and 
your  gratefulness  for  his  having  given  you  your  chance  ? 

Mr  Roe.  No;  nothing  more  than  that  they  was  just  partners  and  i 
felt  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  something 
to  him  I  would  not  want  him  to  do  to  me.  -,11^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  the  arrangement  that  no  matter  how  long  he  stays 
in  Mexico  he  has  his  share  of  the  wheel  ? 

Mr  Roe.  Well,  it  was  understood,  I  guess,  as  long  as  he  wanted  it. 

Mr.*  Halley.  Even  if  he  doesn't  ever  come  back,  you  will  continue 
your  partnership  with  him? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  I  feel  that  belongs  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  it  that  belongs  to  him  ^    .      ^     ,      .      .  . 

Mr  Roe  Well,  he  was  founder  of  the  wheel  m  the  beginning,  and 
I  would  feel  that  he  should  maintain  his  interest  as  long  as  he  lived 
and  as  long  as  it  operated.  •     -.     if   v  fi.of 

Mr.  HaiTley.  You  think  of  the  wheel  as  a  business  m  itself,  is  that 

right  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right.  ,       ,     n     1 

Mr.  Halley.  This  is  the  Jones  Brothers'  wheel  you  are  running 

now '  IT 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  formed  a  partnership,  and  1  am 

one  of  the  partners. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  other  questions.         .     .    ^         o  T^  ^      •     v 
The  Ch\irmax.  The  name  of  the  partnership  is  Doty  &  Doty,  isn  t 

it? 

Mr.  Roe.  These  are  the  accountants.  . 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  what  you  call  the  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  sir.  ^,  ,     .      ,    .  .i  .c  ^.i 

The  Chairman.  Jones  and  Maine  Club,  is  that  the  name  of  the 

^\lr.^RoE.  Idaho  and  Maine,  something  like  that.     One  of  the  names 
of  the  wheels  is  the  name  of  the  business. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  five  partners,  and  you  are  one  of  the 
partners  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  "Wliatever  this  net  is  each  year,  3'ou  have  got  a  fifth 
of  it? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Some  years  it  has  run  over  a  million  dollars.  You 
get  a  fifth  of  that,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right.     Since  I  have  been  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  send  one-fifth  down  to  Ed  Jones  and 
George  Jones,  one-fifth  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Roe.  Whatever  they  ask  for,  I  send'it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  approximately  their  fifth  to  them? 

Mr.  Roe,  Well,  you  see,  he  might  say  send  us  $30,000  apiece,  that  is 
$90,000.  Then  he  might  not  ask  for  any  more  for  quite  a  while.  Then 
I  might  send  $10,000  apiece,  and  then  he  asked  for  as  low  as  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  correspond  with  him  about  how^  it  is  going? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  I  haven't  talked  to  Ed  Jones  in  6  or  7  months,  I  don't 
think.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  send  the  money  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  he  has  a  woman  here  that  takes  care  of  the  hotels 
for  him,  and  he  talks  to  her  frequently,  and  he  will  tell  her,  and  she 
will  tell  me  he  wants  some  money,  and  she  tells  me  how  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  turn  it  over  to  her  in  cash,  then? 

Mr.  Roe.  No.    Iwould  give  a  check,  get  a  cashier's  check. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  check  is  sent  to  him  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  He  ow  ns  a  number  of  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  own  three  buildings  yourself,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  my  partner  and  I  own  one  in  partnership,  and  I 
own  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  two  and  you  and  your  partner  own  the 
third? 

Mr.  Roe.  Owns  the  third. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  the  gross  is  some- 
thing above  the  net,  but  it  is  not  an  awful  lot. 

Here  for  1949  the  gross  appeared  to  be  $1,013,000,  and  your  net  was 
$687,000. 

Here  in  1948  the  gross  was  $1,269,000,  and  your  net  was  $997,000. 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  interrupting  you.  Senator,  but  the  Jones  Brothers 
had  1  year  they  lost,  they  didn't  make  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  so,  but  I  don't  see  it  on  here  since  1934. 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  you  won't  find  it  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  generally  here  it  seems  to  run  that  you  get  to 
keep  about  two-thirds  of  what  you  take  in.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  guess  that  all  depends  on  the  breaks,  because  sometimes 
Ave  have  had  streaks  of  winnings  that  go  a  long  time,  then  we  have 
streaks  of  losing  that  looks  like  we  won't  stop. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  1940  apparently  you  have  kept  about 
two-thirds  of  what  you  have  taken  in,  two-thirds  of  the  gross,  your  net 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  gross,  apparently  ? 
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]\Ir.  Roe.  I  don't  know,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tlie  way  it  about  runs  in  the  last  few  years, 
do  you  think  ? 

Mv.  Roe.  All  I  can  do  is  refer  you  to  the  records.  My  partner  takes 
care  of  that,  and  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  I  never  pay  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  property  does  tlie  partnership  own? 
Do  you  have  an}' — you  don't  have  to  have  any  building  or  no  particu- 
lar office  equipment  or  anything  at  that  rate,  would  you?  You  just 
have  to  have  a  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  books  and  records? 

Mr.  Roe.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  personnel,  the  people  working  for  you, 
and  they  have  to  know  what  to  do? 

INIr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "Where  do  vou  get  the  wheel  from? 

Mr.  Roe.  The  wheel? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  you  mean  the  can  with  the  numbers  they  are  drawing 
out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  can?    I  thought  it  was  a  wheel? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  it  is  Avooden,  and  it  is  built  round,  it  curves  around, 
see,  and  it  has  a  top,  you  know,  where  you  open,  that  you  spin  and 
you  mix  up  the  numbers.  You  open  it  as  they  reach  in  and  pull  one 
out. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  sort  of  be  like — in  the  country  you  used 
to  get  cheese  in  round  things  like  this  [indicating].  Would  it  be  kind 
of  like  that? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  something  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Yes..  Where  would  you  get  that  wheel  from? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  they  make  them.  The  man  that  sells  the  paper, 
I  think,  they  sell  those,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  equipment  do  you  have  to  have 
to  do  business  with  ?    Do  you  have  an  office  somewhere  ? 

jNIr.  Roe.  Well,  we  have  had  offices  set  up  in  different  places,  small 
places  in  flats,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  move  your  office  from  day  to  day  if 
you  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  we  can  move  them,  but  we  have  stamping  machines, 
you  know,  and  like  that.    They  are  very  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  that  the  station  that  you  were 
talking  about — that  anyone  could  go  there  and  bet  on  any  wheel  they 
wanted  to  ? 

]\Ir.  Roe.  The  ones  that  they  write,  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  do  they  have  stations  where  you  can 
bet  on  your  wheel  or  somebody  else's  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  when  the  stations  are  operated.  Of  course,  when 
they  are 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  can  bet  on  any  one  of  15  wheels  if 
you  go  to  a  station? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  a  lot  of  them  are  located  in  flats  and  places  like 
that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Who  pays  the  station  operators? 
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Mr.  Roe.  Nobody.     He  gets  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  gets  his  commission,  and  the  customer  o-oes 
tJiere  and  say  they  want  to  bet  on  Jones'  wheel  or  they  want  to  bet 
on  somebody  else's  wheel,  they  can  bet  ? 

Mr  Roe.  Yes,  usually  he  "has  his  drawing  in  his  hands,  see,  what 
wheel  he  wants  to  play  on. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hess  doesn't  ever  represent  any  of  vour 
people.    He  is  a  federal  lawyer,  isn't  he?  -^       J 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  he  never  represented  any  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  got  him 

Mr.  Roe.  He  is  representing  us,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  got  him  for  this  hearino-  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  that  is  right.  "^ 

The  Chairman.  He  never  represented  you  before  this  hearino-  came 
up,  did  he  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Hess.  I  like  Federal  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  practice  in  Federal  courts  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  With  all  respect  to  the  State's  attorney,  I  still  like  Federal 
people. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  also,  you  accept  a  lot  of  appoint- 
ments to  represent  people  gratuitously  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  Oh,  yes,  for  the  last  25  vears  I  have  done  a  lot  of  things 
that  almost  killed  me. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  if  you  are  through 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hess.  Don't  you  think  the  record  should  be  clarified  to  show— 
you  raised  a  question  here  that  he  gets  one-fifth  of  that  net.  I  don't 
tJunk  the  record  is  as  clear  as  it  ought  to  be  that  out  of  that  fifth  he 
pays  these  extra  expenses  that  he  talks  about,  like  fines  and  attorney 
fees,  and  whatnot. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  that  is  clear. 

Mr.  Hess.  If  it  is  clear,  that  is  all  I  care  to  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Here  in  1946,  just  taking  the  last  item,  the 
net  here  was  $1,120,000.  You  get  a  fifth  of  that,  but  out  of  your  share, 
which  would  be  approximately  $220,030,  out  of  that  yoii'd  pay  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  things  that  you  couldn't  charge  off  on  your 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  plenty  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Things  like  fines  and  things  of  the  sort.  You  pay 
those? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hess.  And  also  income  tax,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  he  has  got  to  pay  his  income  tax,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hess.  He  can't  get  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Not  very  well. 

Mr.  Hess.  He'd  get  caught. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  Joneses  stay  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Mexico  City. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  a  lawyer  named  Clayton,  Payne,  Taylor, 
and  a  whole  group  of  lawyers  out  there  to  represent  you  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  know  those  lawyers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them  sometimes  ? 
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Mr.  KoE.  I  have  used  both  of  them.  I  have  used  Clayton  and  I 
have  also  used 

The  Chairman.  But  you  just  get  a  lawyer  whenever  a  case  comes 
up,  is  that  your  situation,  or  do  you  keep  some  lawyer  on  retainer  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  have  kept  a  couple  of  lawyers.  Of  course,  I  have 
always  paid  them  by  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Just  whenever  the  cases  came  up  ? 

Mr.  EoE.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  your  regular  retained  lawyers? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  my  regular  lawyer  that  I  had  taken  from  my  regular 
lawyer  was  Ferguson,  but  he  is  not  any  more  now.  So,  of  course,  for 
policy,  I  have  used  Taverniere. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  exhibit  No.  61, 
wliich  is  taken  from  the  books  and  records  of  the  company,  showing 
the  amount  of  operation  during  the  year  of  the  Maine-Idaho  Co. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  years  1948  and  1949,  fiscal  years, 
showing  the  in  and  out,  the  net  income,  the  paper  and  supplies,  the 
rent  and  moving,  machine,  light  and  telephone,  taxes,  repairs,  by  the 
month. 

Do  you  want  to  see  it,  Mr.  Hess  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  Of  course,  we  don't  know.  We  are  assuming  that  they 
are  correct  in  their  examination  of  the  books,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  witness  doesn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Roe.  No. 

Mr.  Hess.  He  relies  on  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Amis,  you  took  that  from  the  books? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  that  was  the  tabulation  made  by  the  ac- 
countants. 

Mr.  Hess.  Doty  &  Doty? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hess.  If  Doty  &  Doty  made  it  from  our  books,  of  course,  it  is 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  Exhibit  No.  61  received. 

(Exhibit  No.  61  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1408.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  Hess.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  P.  JONES,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  AARON  PAYNE,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  appearing  with  you? 

Mr.  Payne.  Aaron  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Payne.  180  West  Washington  Boulevard. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  start,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Boyle, 
the  State's  attorney,  has  just  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
group  of  the  elected  State's  attorneys  from  down  State  Illinois  are  hav- 
ing a  convention  or  some  kind  of  a  get-together  for  professional  pur- 
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poses,  for  the  improvement  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  art  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys;  and  we  are  very  happy  to  have  a  number  of 
those  distinguished  gentlemen  with  us  tonight.     We  hope  you  will  stay 
with  us  as  long  as  you  can,  gentlemen.     And  we  are  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Boyle  sitting  here  with  the  coimnittee. 
All  right,  we  will  proceed  with  Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Halley.  Your  name  is  Edward  p.  Jones? 
Mr.  Jones.  Edward  P.  Jones. 
Mr.  Halley.  Speak  up  loud,  would  you  please? 
Mr.  Jones.  Edward  P.  Jones. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  where  do  you  noAv  reside  ? 
,  Mr.  Jones.  I  reside  in  Mexico  City. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  have  been  there  for  about  7  years. 
Mr.  Halley.  ]\Ir.  Jones,  are  you  a  partner  in  a  business  known  as  the 
]\Iaine-Idaho  Club — a  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  I  participate  in  the  profits  of  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  participate  in  the  profits? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  participation  is  one-fifth  interest  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  share  Avith  your  Avife,  Lettia  P.  Jones,  is  that 
right  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  she  has  also  a  one  fifth  interest? 
Mr.  Halley.  No.     They  share  one-fifth  together,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Is  that  right,  sir? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Noav,  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  year  1948  is  it  a  fact  that 
your  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  Maine-Idaho  Club  amounted 
to  a  net  to  you  and  your  wife  of  $199,512.88  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well.  I  Avould  have  to  refer  to  my  auditor  or  books  or 
something  to  be  able  to  verify  that  fact. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  the  figure  from  your  tax  return.  Does  that 
sound  approximately  right  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  if  you  have  the  figure  from  the  tax  return,  I 
imagine  it  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  about  the  figure,  as  you  remember  it  ? 
The  Chairman.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $220,000? 
Mr.  Halley.  No,  $200,000.    There  was  other  income. 
Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  it  was,  if  you  say  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  year  1949  did  you  and  your  wife  draw  a  net 
of  about  $137,000  from  the  wheel? 
Mr.  Jones.  1949? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  on  the  return  also  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  that  is. 
Mr.  Jones.  I  imagine  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Noav,  you  have  also  in  the  business  your  mother  and 
your  brother ;  is  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  mother  is  Harriet  Jones  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  her  interest  is  the  same  as  yours,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  that  in  the  year  1949,  if  you  drew  $199,000,  she 
would  have  drawn  that,  too ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  imagine ;  that  is  an  accurate  deduction. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  your  brother  also  would  draw  the  same  amount  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  would  be  true  in  1949,  too  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  same  condition  existed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  when  was  this  wheel,  the  Maine-Idaho  Club, 
founded :  do  j^ou  know  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  couldn't  say  offhand  exactly  when,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Known  as  the  Jones  Brothers  wheel,  isn't  it  ? 

]Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  it  referred  to  such  as  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  were  three  of  you  brothers  and  your  mother 
who  liad  the  wheel  originally,  weren't  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Maine-Idaho  ? 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  exactly  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  name?  And  if  you  don't  mind,  why 
don't  you  try  to  tell  the  committee  how  you  got  into  the  business,  and 
the  early  histor}"  of  it  ?    Could  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  register  an  objection  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  but  what  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  reframe  it.  Would  you  state  how  you  originally 
got  into  the  policy  business  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  question.  It  has  been  many 
years  ago,  I  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  T  understand  the  scope  of  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  how  these  things  were  formed, 
how  they  get  together. 

Mr.  Payne,  t  understand,  sir,  that  the  scope  of  the  investigation 
covers  the  years  from  1940  to  1950. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Xo  ;  that  isn't  correct.  We  want  to  know  how  this 
sort  of  thing  gets  started  and  how  it  comes  about.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our.  inquiry.  We  are  not  limited  to  any  particular 
years.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  question.  I  will  direct  you  to  answer 
the  cpiestion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Exception. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  time  I  worked  prior 
to  the  time 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes:  surely. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  worked  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  has  been  quite  a  while  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  start  out  maybe  before  that.  It  may  help  to 
work  your  way  up.     When  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  '97. 

Mr.  Halley.  1897,  and  where? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Greenville,  Miss. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  did  you  start  to  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  went  to  work  p'retty  early,  when  I  was  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  your  first  job? 
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Mr.  Jones.  In  Mississippi,  I  drove  a  taxicab. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  wlien  did  you  start  working  for  the  railroad,  on 
any  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  has  been  quite  a  while  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  approximately.  We  can't  expect  you  to  be  too 
accurate,  getting  back  many,  many  years, 

Mr.  Jones.  I  guess  '27  or  '28,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  sort  of  jobs  did  you  have  before  you  went  to 
work  for  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well.  I  had  a  taxi  line.  I  lived  in  Evanston  for  a  while. 
I  had  a  taxi  line  there.  Well,  a  taxi  line,  that  is  all.  I  met  this  ele- 
vated station,  hotels,  things  like  that,  passengers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  your  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  "it  was  mine. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  taxis  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  had  at  one  time,  I  think,  around  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  to  work  for  what  railroad? 

M  r.  Jones.  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  a  porter. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  lost  your  money,  your  taxi  business  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  guess  I  would  say  I  had  slight  reverses,  things 
came  on. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  liow  long  did  you  work  for  the  Xew  York  Central? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  as  I  recall,  I  imagine  it  was  about,  I  would  say, 
5  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  during  that  time,  did  you  start  the  policy 
business  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  as  I  can  remember,  as  I  worked  for  the  New  York 
Central,  I  think  I  came,  and  I  was  kind  of  a  writer,  like. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  writer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  on  a  commission.  • 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  writing  for  somebody  else's  book,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Whose  book  w^ere  you  writing  for  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  has  been  quite"  a  while  back,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  start  your  own  policy  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  has  been  quite  a  little  while  now\ 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  was  it  while  you  were  still  working;  for  the  New- 
York  Central  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  tliink  after  I  had  quit  this  job  on  the  New  York 
Central. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  would  be  about  the  early  1930's  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  imagine  something  on  that  order. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  into  business  alone  or  with  your  brother? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  as  I  recall,  I  think  I  went  in  with  my  brothers. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  wherp  did  ^'ou  start  the  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  what  place? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  started 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  the  street  address.     Was  it  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Halley.  In  what  part  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  South  Side. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  South  Side.  Is  it  the  general  location  where 
the  business  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  they  should  be  there,  Mr.  Halley.  I 
haven't  been  here  for  quite  a  while.  You  must  remember  that.  These 
other  things  that  I  say,  I  have  no  definite  proof  that  these  things  are 
true.     I  just  came  into  town. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  try  to  speak  up  a  little  louder?  It  would 
help  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  In  what  district  was  the  business  when  you  left  it? 

]Mr.  Jones.  Well,  when  I  left,  that  was  about  10  years  ago,  they  were 
on  the  South  Side. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  what  police  district,  do  you  remember  what 
ward  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  was  something  that  was — ^you  could  never 
say  very  definite,  because  you  didn't  stay  in  one  place  any  length  of 
time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  spread  all  over  the  South  Side  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Change  about  for  your  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  capital  did  you  and  your  brothers  use  when  you 
went  in? 

Mr.  Jones.  Used  whatever  capital  we  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  other  partners  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

jSIr.  Halley.  Just  you  and  your  two  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  your  mother  was  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  did  you  have  to  make  any  arrangements  with 
anybody  to  get  permission  to  run  a  book  on  the  South  Side,  at  that 
time,  policy  book  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  started  out? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  have  to  do  about  police  protection,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  didn't  have  that.     You  just  did  the  best  you  could. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  the  police  bother  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  able  to  operate  despite  the  fact  that  the 
police  were  bothering  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  they  always  bothered.     We  were 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time  did  you  belong  to  any  political  club? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  given  contributions  to  any  political  organi- 
zation while  you  were  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say — no,  nothing  very  definite  amounts. 
Maybe  if  I  had  a  precinct  captain  or  someone  in  there  who  was  looking 
for  a  donation  or  something  at  election  time,  possibly  I  would  give 
him  something  to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  make  a  practice  of  that  every  election  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  I  would  make  a  practice  of  it,  but 
1  guess  i±  he  came  around  and  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  and  it  was 
something  you  could  do  to  help  him  out,  you  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  make  a  practice  of  refusino-  in  any 
event,  would  you ''!  "^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think— I  never  o-ave 
It  that  much  thought.  '^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  contribute  to  any  one  party  in  particular  or 
to  both? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  both. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anybody  who  asked  you  would  give  a  contribution « 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  would 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  precinct  captains  in  your  district  know  the 
busniess  you  were  in  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  were  so  interested.  Maybe,  I 
guess  so  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  They  were  more  interested  in 
getting  the  votes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  police  in  your  district  know  the  business  you 
were  m «  "^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  never,  knew  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  Try  to  speak  up. 
Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  am  trying  as  hard  as  I  can. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  now  are  just  whispering. 
;Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  am  I  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  gave  up  your  job  as  a  Pullman  employee,  did  vou 
not?  J-     ./     5        J 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  devoted  all  of  your  time  to  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  no;  I  wouldn't  say  I  gave  mv  job  up  to  do  that, 
but  eventually  that  was  the  way  it  worked  out. 

_   Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  wheel  became  a  very  profitable  business,  did 
it  not  ?  ' 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  from  the  deductions  you  just  read 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  know  it.  You  spent  the  money.  Wasn't  it 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  imagine  it  was. 
^    Mr.  Halley.  Now  there  came  a  time  when  somebody  kidnaped  vou  • 
is  that  right  ?  •/  r-      j      ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  was  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  about  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Before  that  had  you  gone  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  already  been  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how-  many  years  before  the  kidnaping  were  vou  in 
Mexico?  '' 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  about  a  little  over  2  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do,  make  trips  back  and  forth  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  didn't.  I  stayed  there  in  Mexico  for  the  first  2 
years,  then  I  came  back,  and  when  I  was  here  on  this  last  trip  I  had 
this  kidnaping. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Xow  before  yon  went  to  Mexico,  you  were  convicted 
of  an  income-tax  violation ;  is  that  right? 

]\Ir,  JoxES.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  connection  with  income  from  the  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  subsequent  to  that  conviction  that  you  decided 
to  go  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Subsequent  to  that. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  you  made  your  home  in  Mexico  City  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  on  your  very  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
that  you  were  kidnaped  ? 

:Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  made  another  trip.  When  I  went  to  Mexico,  my 
brother  had  had  an  automobile  accident,  and  they  called  me  in 
Mexico — am  I  not  speaking  loud  enough  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  quite.    AVork  harder  at  it,  will  you  please? 

Mr.  Jones.  And  when  they  called  me  they  told  me  that  he  had  this 
accident  and  he  was  killed,  and  I  came  back  to  his  funeral,  and  then  I 
went  back  to  Mexico,  and  then  I  came  back  this  last  trip,  this  is  the 
time  this  incident  happened,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  have  been 
back,  up  until  now. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  been  back  when  you  were  kidnaped  i 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  I  would  say  maybe  3  months,  4  months. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  come  back  to  stay  permanently? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  no ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  active  in  the  business  when  you  returned  i 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

JSIr.  Halley.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  had  a  Ben  Franklin  store. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  Forty-seventh  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Chicago. 

]Mr.  Halley.  And  were  you  actively  attending  to  that  business  on 
your  return  trip  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  had  a  manager  that  was  looking  after  the  store. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  a  variety  store. 

Mr.  Halley.  Five  and  ten  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Five  to  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  have  any  other  business  you  were  de- 
voting your  attention  to  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  nothing  else,  and  really  I  wasn't  devoting  my  atten- 
tion to  any  of  the  business  because  I  didn't  intend  to;  I  was  only 
temporarily  in  Chicago.  _  _ 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  were  you  doing  here,  just  visiting? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all;  just  came  in  and  I  just  stayed  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  when  were  you  kidnaped,  was  it  in  the  daytime 
or  in  the  evening? 

J^Ir.  Jones.  In  the  night — in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliere  were  you  picked  up  by  the  kidnapers  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  it  was  near  Forty-third  and  South  Parkway. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  the  street? 
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Mr.  Jones.  On  the  street. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  it  come  about  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  was  in  a  car  with  my  wife,  and  about  five  people 
with  myself.  We  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  girl's  house  that  looked 
after  these  things,  and  we  were  taking  her  home  this  particular  night, 
and  as  we  pulled  up  some  fellows  came  up  with  guns,  and  that  is  all, 
kidnaped  me,  and  threw  a  thing  over  my  head.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  all  these  people  around  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes ;  they  were  all  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  were  the  people  who  kidnaped  you  white  people 
or  colored  people  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  definitely,  really,  because  they  were 
all  blindfolded  also. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  had  masks  on  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  they  do  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  they  put  me  in  a  car  and  they  drove  me  some 
place,  and  they  kept  me  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  my  recollection  I  imagine  almost  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  able  to  give  the  police  on  your  release 
no  information  that  Avould  help  them  apprehend  the  kidnapers? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  same  as  I  am  giving  you  now. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.     I  believe  counsel  has  something. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  time  of  the  kidnaping,  is  it  not  a  fact  the  police 
car  followed  and  tried  to  overtake  them,  and  the  kidnapers  shot  out 
the  windshield  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  I  was  mixed  up  in  that.    My  wife  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Talk  louder ;  we  can't  hear  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  wife  was  there  and  she  let  out  a  yell  of  alarm,  and 
it  attracted  a  police  car.    They  said  there  was  some  shots  exchanged. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  "the  shots,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  the  shots  were  not  exchanged  with  the  car  that 
I  Wiis  in,  because  it  must  have  been  two  cars,  but  of  course  they  never 
got  in  touch  with  me  because  I  wasn't  released  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  taken  to  a  house  somewhere? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  must  have  been.     I  was  held  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  blindfolded  the  entire  week? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  any  of  the  people  who  held  you  ? 

jNIr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  they  never  bothered  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  never  even  talked  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  they  might  have  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  cigar,  or 
something  like  that,  one  word,  or  something;  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Tliey  fed  you,  though  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  they  gave  me  some  but  I  wasn't  very  hungry. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  hurt  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  wasn't  hurt. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  then,  you  were  subsequently  released;  is  that 
right  ? 
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\Ty.  .To'VES    Y^GS  Sir. 

Mr!  Halley.  And  wlien  you  were  released  were  you  told  anything? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  only  told  not  to  turn  my  head  until  a  certain 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  all  this  time  was  there  any  talk  between  the 
kidnapers  and  yourself  about  the  policy  business  ? 

Mr,  Jones.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  discussion  about  the  proceeds  of  your 

policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No:  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  any  discussion  with  you  about  a  ransom? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well.  I  do  remember  they  were  trying  to  get  a  ransom 
but  they  never  bothered  me  about  it.  I  imagine  they  knew  I  had 
nothing  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  thev  ask  you  who  they  should  get  m  touch 

with? 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  they  should  contact  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  well,  they  asked  me  about  my  brother,  and  of  course 
my  brother  wasn't  even  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  in  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  they  finally  contact,  Roe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Roe,  and  finally  my  brother. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  give  them  Roe's  address  and  name  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  sound  as  though  they  were  colored  or  white 
people  who  kidnaped  vou.  from  their  talk? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  is  very  difficult.  I  couldn't  be  able  to  say, 
because  there  wasn't  that  much  exchanged  in  words. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  not  able  to  give  the  police  any  help  at  all, 
in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  gave  them  all  the  help  I  could. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  get  any  reasons  that  anyone  was  trying  to 
muscle  in  on  your  wheel  ? 

Mr.  JoNES."^  No ;  I  don't  think  so.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  they  just  wanted  the  money? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  after  you  were  released  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  police— well,  I  was  picked  up  and  taken  to 
headouarters. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  say  you  were  taken  to  police  headquarters? 

juf-p  JojJES    Y^es  sir. 

Mr!  Halley.  And  you  made  various  statements  there,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes,  I  answered  everything  that  I  could  that  they 

asked  me. 

Mr  Halley.  And  when  the  police  finished  with  you  what  did  you 

do? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  went  home. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  how  did  the  police  happen  to  pick  you  up  after 
you  were  released? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  they  came  by  in  a  car  and  I  was  standing  in  a 
certain  place,  and  I  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  police  station. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Well,  when  your  kidnapers  turned  you  loose,  did  they 
turn  you  loose  from  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  still  blindfolded  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Still  blindfolded. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  they  gave  you  some  instructions  not  to  remove 
the  blindfold? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  a  certain  lenath  of  time.     I  think  it  was  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  followed  the  instructions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  did  remove  the  blindfold  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  start  moving  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Jones.  \yell,.when  I  removed  the  blindfold  I  was  standino-  in 
an  alley.  " 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  first  thing,  I  couldn't  see  very  well  because 
of  the  light.     I'd  been  blindfolded  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  it  was  night,  and  I  saw  the  little  lights  in  the  street, 
and  I  move  over  toward  the  street.  Then  I  went  to  a  store.  It's  been 
so  long  I  hardly  know— and  I  called  up.  I  called  up  my  brother, 
I  think,  or  called  up  someone,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  released, 
and  where  I  was,  and  then  they  came  with  a  car  and  picked  me  up 
and  they  took  me  immediately  to  the  police  station. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  paid  tlie  $100,000?    Did  you  eventually  pay  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  think  my  brother  paid  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  give  the  money  back  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  I  gave  some  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  much  did  you  give  back  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  can't— I 'gave  him,  I  imagine,  at  least  a  third 
or  better  of  it,  and  my  brother  paid  some  and  I  paid  some. 

jMr.  Halley.  You  split  it  up  as  a  family  affair  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

JMr.  Halley.  And  how  long  after  that  did  you  go  back  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Jones.  Immediately. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  acquired  some  substantial  wealth  in  the 
policy  business,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I'd  say,  if  you  say  so. 

;Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Jones.  I'd  say  "Yes." 

:Mr.  Halley.  What  would  you  state  would  be  your  net  worth  today? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  couldn't  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  stocks  and  bonds,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  note  that  in  1949,  the  last  year,  your  dividends  from 
stocks  and  bonds,  I  presume,  were  $16,000 ;  is  that  right  ? 

JMr.  Jones.  That  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  interest  of  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Interest? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  guess  so.  ,    ,  ^        •      ,    . 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  on  mortgages  you  hold  or  is  that  money  in 

a  bank?  ,     .  tit        i.  i 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  imagine  it  must  be  interest  on  ditierent  loans  or 

some  type  or  something.  •     ,,     •      r^-^    ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  have  an  automobile  agency  m  Mexico  City  i 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  is  Jones  &  Payne  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  a  milk  business  that  we  had  which  is  on  the 
South  Side. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  still  have  that? 
Mr.  Jones.  No  :  we  sold  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  "Wlien  did  you  sell  it  ? 
Mr.  Jones,  Last  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  have  some  property  you  rent  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    This  year.    AVe  sold  the  milk  business  this 
year ;  you  will  pardon  me,  please. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  sold  it  this  year  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

:Mr.  Halley.  And  you  still  have  your  rental  property  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  ^      .       .  .,    r.     n 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  an  item  "Station  income.'    Could  you  state 
what  that  is  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Station  income? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 
;Mr.  Halley.  A  small  item,  it  is  seven  hundred-odd  dollars. 
Mr.  Jones.  Station  income  i 

^Ir.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  station  of  any  kind  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  For  me  ? 
Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Gasoline  station? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  I  guess  that  must  be  some  revenue  I  derived  from  a 
policy  station,  but  it  not— it  is  not  my  income,  I  think.  It  must  be  my 
wife's  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  policy  station  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  guess.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  a  policy  station  would  that  be? 
Mr.  Payne.  Excuse  me. 
(Mr.  Payne  conferred  with  Mr.  Jones.) 

Mr.  Halley.  I  notice  that  you  pay  $97  for  a  safe-deposit  box.  Do 
you  have  a  verv  large  safe-deposit  box? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  haven't  seen  it,  but  it  must  be  one  that  would  be 
worth  that  monev  if  they  said  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  taken  a  deduction  for  a  safe-deposit  box  of 
that  amount  in  1949.  What  sort  of  items  do  you  keep  in  a  safe- 
deposit  box  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  keep  securities,  things  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  vou  keep  any  cash  in  the  safe-deposit  box? 

:Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  have  no  cash.     You  mean  currency? 

Mr.  Halley.  Currency. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  currency  whatsoever  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  absolutely  devoid,  but  no  substan- 
tial amount. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account  in  the  United  States « 

Mr.  Jones.  Drexel  and  Drover's— Drexel  National  Bank  and  the 
Drover's  jSTational. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  keep  a  bank  account  in  Mexico  City  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  keep  a  safe-deposit  box  in  Mexico  Citv  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  one  in  the  United  States,  too  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eobinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  safe-deposit  boxes  in  your  name^  Are 
the  safe-deposit  boxes  in  your  name  in  Mexico  and  also  here  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.     Could  I  explain  to  you 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  have  two? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Mexico  City  ? 

.    Tj)®  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  have  to  have  one  here  and  one  in  Mex- 
ico City  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  I  have  an  automobile  business  in  Mexico  City 
and  it  IS  a  rale  there  when  you  sell  a  car,  they  have  what  they  call  a 
lactura,  and  w^hen  you  sell  a  car  there  on  a  part-payment  plan,  you 
keep  the  factura  until  the  car  is  entirely  paid  for,  and  we  keep  these 
facturas  m  this  box. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  automobiles  do  you  handle  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  All  types. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  second-hand  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Second-hand  and  new  cars,  but  we  don't  have  an  agency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  automobile  repair  business,  too? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  no,  but  we  do  repair  the  cars  to  put  thein  in  a  sal- 
able condition. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  get  the  automobiles  from— Mexico, 
or  do  you  buy  them  up  here  and  send  them  down  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  we  buy  them  in  Mexico  because  it  is  prohibited  to 
bring  cai-s  from  the  States  to  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  business  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  a  tremendous  business.    It  is  a  small  business 

The  Chairman.  $50,000,  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  not  that  large. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  hotel  here,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  novelty  store? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  sold  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  a  note  to  your  brother  or  to  Mr.  Roe, 
didn't  you,  to  pay  you  out  when  you  were  kidnaped  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  write  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wasn't  permitted  to. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  get  arrested  while  you  were  here  in  the 
policy  business  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  arrested  for  policy  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  ? 

Mr.  JoxEs.  I  woukhi't  say  because  I  never  really,  I  never  took  such 
an  active  part  in  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  once  or  twice,  is  that  how  often  you  got 
ai'restecl,  or  three  or  four  times  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  would  say  in  the  length  of  time  that  number  of 
times. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  never  served  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  for  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  policy.     You  never  had  to  serve  any  time? 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  pay  a  fine,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  a  tine? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  ring  you  have. 
Is  that  a  star  sapphire  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  one  I  ever  saw.  AVliere  did  you  buy 
it,  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  telling  what  you  paid  for  it?  It 
is  not  important. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  didn't  buy  it.  It  was  a  gift  from  my  brother  that  was 
killed,  on  my  birthday. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  value  it  at  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well.  I  imagine  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  that,  I  imagine. 

]Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 
( Witness  excused. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 
(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Marshal,  will  you  invite  any  of  our  friends  in  and  close  the  door. 
Lieutenant  Butler,  you  haven't  been  sworn,  have  you?  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  BUTLER,  DETECTIVE  LIEUTENANT, 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Kobinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  state  your  full  name,  please,  for  the 
record,  Lieutenant? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  George  Butler. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  is  your  position  ? 
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Lieutenant  Butler.  Detective  lieutenant,  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment, Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  And  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  Dallas  police 
force.  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Since  May  1,  1936. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  is  your  particular  detail  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  At  the  present  time  I  am  assigned  to  the  vice 
squad. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  your  chief  there  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Chief  Karl  F.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  as  an  exhibit 
this  chart  of  the  policy  wheel,  1945  to  1950,  Chicago,  111. ;  which  is  a 
chart  made  up  from  the  information  which  is  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee which  have  developed  here  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  exhibit 
No.  62. 

(Exhibit  No.  62  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1409.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  information  which  you  and  the  members 
of  tlie  staff  got  from  files  of  the  operators  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  $150,000,000  in  the  middle? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  estimated  play  over  a  period  of  5  years 
of  all  the  policy  wheels  which  have  been  in  operation  during  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  have  examined  the  records  of? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.  This  was  accumulated  from  other  information 
that  we  have  received  from  sources  and  from  examination  of  the 
records  of  some  wheels  and  returns,  and  so  forth. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  Lieutenant,  do  you  know  a  Mr.  Guthrie— Steve 
Guthrie  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  on  the  police  force  with  you  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  some  time  in  the  year  1946  did  he  run  for  sheriff 
of  the  county  ? 

Lieutenant  Butlej?.  Of  Dallas  County? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  Dallas  County. 

Lieutenant  Butler.  He  was  elected ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  was  elected.  Was  he  to  assume  office  the 
following  January,  1947? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Lieutenant,  you  have  with  you  various  notes  that 
you  have  taken  during  the  course  of  your  investigation  in  connection 
with  a  person  by  the  name  of  Paul  Jones;  is  that  correct? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  if  you  wish  to  would  you  refer  to  your  notes  in 
case  you  have  to  refresh  your  recollection  on  any  question  that  I  may 
ask  you  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  first  place,  would  you  state  whether  or  not 
the  notes  that  you  have  taken  were  notes  that  you  put  down  in  your 
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own  liandwritino-  immediately  after  or  very  shortly  after  any  conver- 
sation you  had  Avith  Paul  Jones? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AYould  you  also  state  that  you  have  in  those  notes 
records  of  any  conversations  that  you  had  with  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Pat  Mamio,  or  Pat  Manning  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  These  notes  refer  to  Pat  Manno ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  meeting  with  Pat  Manno  was  recorded  and  is  on  the  records,  I 
didn't  go  into  any  great  detail  in  my  notes. 

Mr,  Robinson.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  any  part  of  the  notes 
photostated  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee.  Is  that  satis- 
factory ? 

Lieutenant  Butler,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  copies  then  tliat  is  all  right ;  we  don't 
need  them. 

Mr,  Robinson,  If  you  can  recall.  Lieutenant,  when  did  you  first  meet 
Paul  Jones  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I  arrested  him  in  the  early  part  of  1946.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  felony  warrant  issued  for  his  arrest  out  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  He  had  given  a  hot  check  for  an  automobile  there;  and 
they  sent  down  the  warrant,  and  we  arrested  him. 

Mr,  Robinson,  And  do  yon  know  anything  about  his,  past  record 
or  past  history  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler,  Yes,  sir.  He  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  of  Kansas  for  killing  a  State  witness. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  subsequently  got  out  of  prison  in  Kansas? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson,  And  was  he  ever  convicted  in  Texas  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  convicted  for  this  crime  of 
bribery, 

Mr,  Robinson,  And  w^as  he  sentenced  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Y'es,  sir.    He  was  sentenced  to  3  years, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  take  an  appeal  from  that  sentence? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  w^hat  happened  during  the  time  of  the  appeal? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  He  went  into  the  narcotic  business,  and  the 
Government  made  a  case  on  him  for  flying  60  pounds  of  opium  over 
the  Mexican  border. 

Mr,  Robinson.  And  lie  was  convicted  in  the  Federal  court  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Federal  penitentiary  where  he  is  now^  serving? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  do  you  recall  the  conversation  that  you  had 
w4th  Paul  Jones  around  October  9,  1946  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And 

Lieutenant  Butler.  If  you  will  let  me  refer  to  my  notes,  I  can  read 
exactly  what  took  place  as' far  as  I  could  put  it  down  at  that  time. 

It  might  be  good  for  the  record  here  to  give  you  a  little  background 
on  this  man  at  the  time  I  picked  him  up  and  talked  to  him.    Word 
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had  gotten  to  the  police  department  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
Chicago  syndicate,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  friction  and  heat  developed 
toward  hnn  down  there.  We  expected  momentarilv  to  find  him  out 
m  the  ditch  somewhere  with  a  bullet  in  his  head.  Unfortunately,  he 
missed  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  do  you  recall  having  a  conversation  with  him 
around  October  9,  1946,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  stated  to  you  that  he  was 
connected  with  a  syndicate  that  operated  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
Canada  and  Spain  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And 

Senator  Kefauver.  What  do  your  notes  show  about  that?  Would 
you  amplify  on  it? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  The  Federal  Government  has  put  a 
stop  to  his  activity  in  Mexico  temporarily. 

He  goes  on  to  say  the  syndicate  he  is  connected  with  operates  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  in  Canada  and  Spain.  He  stated  he  was  goino- 
to  be  sent  to  Spain  in  the  near  future.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Chicago  at  12 :  55  that  night,  and  from  Chicago  he  would  go^'to  New 
York  City  and  pick  up  his  wife,  and  return  to  Dallas  in  about  a  week 
or  10  days. 

His  outfit  always  kept  up  with  his  local  doings.  He  only  goes 
places  where  his  outfit  will  know  who  he  goes  with.  He  claimed  he 
could  go  into  any  fairly  large  city  in  the  United  States  and  his  syndi- 
cate would  have  some  connection  there.  In  case  he  ran  into  any 
local  trouble,  he  could  call  his  office  long  distance,  and  they  would 
send  him  all  the  money  he  needed  or  all  of  the  men  he  needed.  Or 
he  could  get  help  from  Maxie  Gordon,  whose  phone  number  he  had' 
in  his  pocket. 

He  stated  while  he  was  in  Mexico  City  someone  broke  into  his  apart- 
ment and  stole  a  .38  caliber  pistol,  and  he  wanted  me  to  find  out  if  I 
could  whether  some  officer  broke  into  his  apartment  and  took  it  in  a 
search  or  some  thief  got  it. 

He  brings  in  a  man  named  Labriola.  He  said  he  Avas  a  stepson  of 
Mangano,  a  big-time  criminal. 

Labriola  was  one  of  the  men  at  large  who  was  called  in  to  settle 
diiferences  for  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  Halley.  Pardon  me.  Did  he  know  at  this  time  you  were  a 
police  officer? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  state  the  purpose  of  his  telling  these  thino-s 
to  the  police  officer  ?  ^ 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and  about  the 
people  that  he  represented.  He  didn't  make  any  secret  about  it.  He 
was  very  bold  and  open. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  having  the  conversa- 
tion with  him? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  To  establish  whether  these  rumors  concern- 
ing him  and  his  connections  were  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  visited  him  and  identified  yourself? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  I  had  already  arrested  him,  and  he  knew 
me.  I  arrested  him  on  a  felony  warrant  some  time  prior  to  this 
contact. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead.     Thank  you. 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  I  was  questioning 
him  about  some  men  that  have  been  brought  down  to  Dallas  from 
Chicago  at  a.  time  prior  to  this  conversation  and  he  was  telling  about 
Labriola,  a  stepson  of  Mangano,  who  was  a  big-time  Chicago  criminal 
and  that  Labriola  was  one  of  the  men  at  large  who  was  called  in  to 
settle  differences  for  the  syndicate,  in  other  words,  a  gunman;  that 
Lipsk}'  was  one  of  the  greatest  con  men  in  the  country ;  that  his  outfit 
was  buying  lots  of  sugar  for  $20  and  $21  a  hundred  pounds  and  resell- 
ing it  for  $27.50  per  hundred ;  that  generally  when  they  went  into  a 
town  they  opened  through  a  fix  who  was  powerful  enough  to  run 
things,  and  in  return  his  outfit  did  everything  they  could  to  keep  the 
heat  off  of  the  town,  and  he  mentioned  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  being 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  them  to  make  lots  of  monej^ 

Thev  were  running  whisky  into  Oklahoma  from  Wichita  Falls, 
which  is  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Oklahoma  State  line;  that  in 
Dallas  he  was  authorized  to  offer  the  new  district  attorne}^  and  sheriff 
$1,000  per  week  each  plus  121/2  percent  for  complete  protection ;  that 
the  Jones  boys.  Xegro  policy  operators  in  Chicago,  paid  $200,000  for 
the  snatch  there  and  they  were  now  in  Mexico;  that  his  outfit  was 
making  every  effort  to  take  over  the  wire  service  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Chicago  and  whose  take  is  approximately  $1,000,000  a  week 
over  the  country;  and  should  his  syndicate  get  a  fix  in  the  county, 
that  is.  Dallas  County,  and  in  the  new  city  government,  that  they 
were — I  can't  read  tliis  here. 

Mr,  RoBixsox.  Did  he  state  thev  were  going  to  move  in  the  next 
May? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  going  to  move  in  May.  His  outfit 
will  see  to  it  personally  that  much  local  crime  is  eliminated  by  per- 
suasion. Most  of  the  black  market,  I  believe  that  is,  handled  by 
his  outfit,  goes  to  Spain  by  way  of  Veracruz,  Mexico,  and  packages 
that  all  of  this  stuff  is  shipped  in  is  packed  in  mahogany  crates  down 
there,  which  crates  themselves  bring  a  considerable  price  in  Spain; 
that  the  Dallas  people  who  operate  for  his  syndicate  are  well  known 
locally,  none  of  the  operators  are  ever — wait  a  minute.  My  eyes  are 
bad.     Mr.  Robinson,  I  will  have  to — this  writing  is  not  too  good. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Did  he  state  at  the  time  to  you  that  the  syndicate 
operations,  that  none  of  the  syndicate  operations  are  ever  operated 
by  people  brought  in  from  the  outside,  but  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  operation  to  be  done  by  local  people  who  front  for  the  Outside 
interests? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That  is  what  he  said.  None  of  the  operations 
are  ever  operated  anywhere  by  people  brought  in  from  the  outside, 
but  by  local  people  who  front  for  them. 

His  outfit  has  a  large  number  of  slot  machines  they  can  and  will 
move  into  this  area  Avhen  they  get  the  go-ahead  signal. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now.  Lieutenant 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Jones  around 
October  26  of  1946  i 

Lieutenant  Butler.  October  26  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  In  other  words,  I  don't  ^Yant  to  question  you  about 
all  of  tlie  conversations  that  yon  liave  had  Avith  Jones,  but  I  would 
like  to  question  you  about  certain  specific  ones  that  you  have. 

Lieutenant  Butler.  On  October  26,  I  again  contacted  Paul  Jones, 
who  said  starting  the  first  of  the  year  his  people  were  really  coining 
into  their  own;  the  Nation-wide  wire  service  formerly  operated  by 
Ragen  should  be  operated  by  his  syndicate  under  the  name  of  Midwest 
Wire  Service.  By  having  control  of  this  service  they  would  have  a 
good  lever  with  which  to  pry  further  into  profitable  sources  of  income. 

That  they  were  going  to  expand  their  liquor  interests  in  Dallas, 
and  that  Steve— that  is,  the  sheriff— could  really  do  himself  a  lot  of 
good  when  he  goes  in  by  operating  through  their  set-up. 

That,  after  Steve  had  held  office  one  term  and  wanted  to  run  again, 
his  outfit,  would  buy  off  all  competition  and  pay  all  of  his  caniiJaign 
expenses  out  of  their  end  of  the  profit. 

Also  that,  come  election  time,  Steve  would  get  letters  from  his  o-ood 
friends.  '^ 

And  he  mentions  some  pretty  important  people  in  this  country. 

Congratulating  him  on  his  wonderful  record  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  good  people  of  Dallas  would  see  fit  to  reelect  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  say  at  one  time  during  that  same  conversa- 
tion that  dice  and  card  games  and  bookie  joints  would  be  operated 
under  the  same  set-up,  and  other  forms  of  gambling? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I  will  just  read  here,  if  it  is  all  right. 

Under  the  new  system  under  which  his  syndicate  operates,  the 
sheriff  or  the  district  attorney,  whichever  one  they  make  their  deal 
with,  enters  into  a  50-50  partnership  with  each  other.' 

That  is,  the  syndicate  and  the  man  they  make  the  fix  with  oo  into 
a  50-50  deal.  '^ 

Tliat  Steve  could  pick  out  any  friend  of  his  he  liked  and  trusted, 
and  the  Chicago  outfit  would  set  this  friend  up  in  the  coin-machine 
business,  furnishing  him  with  all  the  capital  and  equipment  neces- 
sary. This  friend  would  operate  the  business  on  a  strictly  business 
basis,  keeping  track  of  every  cent  coming  in  and  going  out. 

The  syndicate  would  furnish  this  lucky  operator  with  a  machine 
mechanic  and  a  good  well-coached  accountant  to  handle  the  books 
for  Uncle  Sam's  sake.     Otherwise  Steve's  man  would  be  on  his  own. 

In  addition,  should  any  slot-machine  thief  or  rival  operator  steal 
a  machine  or  cause  any  trouble  to  the  new  operation,  they  would  ba 
broke  of  the  habit. 

In  the  big  crap  game  they  would  like  to  own,  the  same  kind  of  deal 
would  be  made.  Their  syndicate  would  furnish  expert  operators 
working  under  the  supervision  of  local  people.  After  all  expenses 
and  payoffs  to  other  grafters  in  his  outfit,  the  syndicate  and  Steve 
would  divide  the  net  profits. 

Also,  Steve  would  get  50-50  on  the  wire  service,  football  and  baseball 
service,  political  races,  and  all  like  income  from  other  bets. 

This  "super-duper"  crap  game  would  pay  for  the  big  boys.  It 
would  be  a  nonlimit  game  and  will  be  fair  and  square.  Of  course,  he 
says  his  outfit  will  furnish  dice  experts  to  keep  some  dice-sharp  from 
cheating  them. 
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There  will  be  no  set-up  to  contend  ^Yitll  like  the  recently  publicized 
Freddy  Murray  and  Doub  jSIcClanahan  mess,  where  it  was  a  frame-up, 
and  they  met  later  to  diA^ide  the  take. 

In  order  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  courthouse  grafters  pacified,  each 
would  be  paid  a  weekly  fee,  all  of  which  to  come  out  of  the  gross 
profits. 

He  estimated  that  Steve  could  make  $150,000  a  year,  maybe  more. 
When  I  asked  him  who  in  his  opinion  was  locally  qualified  enough  to 
handle  a  big  set-up  like  this,  he  suggested 

The  Chairman.  -Well,  I  don't  Imow  who  the  name  is,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  you  want  that  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Later  investigation  proved  that  these  people 
were  being  used  there,  that  they  had  no  connection  with  organized 
gambling  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  the  people  you  mentioned,  the  investigation 
shows  they  were  not  connected  and  they  were  being ■ 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Used;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Then  don't  give  the  names. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Lieutenant,  in  the  course  of  that  conversation  did 
he  say  that  the  syndicate  had  control  of  many  other  towns,  and  did 
he  name  any  of  the  towns  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  he  named • 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  towns  he  named? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  He  named  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  New  Or- 
leans, Little  Rock,  to  name  a  few. 

He  says  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans.  Little  Rock,  to  name 
a  few.  were  well  oiled,  and  everybody  was  making  money. 

]\lr.  Robinson.  Well,  during  that  same  conversation  did  he  ask  you 
whether  or  not  you  knew  the  newly  elected  sheriff,  Guthrie  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  he  show  quite  an  interest  in  Guthrie? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  wanted  you  to  make  a  contact  with  Guthrie? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  He  wanted  me  to  introduce  Guthrie  to  him; 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  subsequently  make  arrangements  lor 
him  to — that  is,  Jones,  to  meet  Guthrie  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  not  at  that  time.  I  didn't  encourage  the 
man  or  didn't  feel  like  that— I  thought  he  was  just  a  promoter,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  it,  and  I  went  on  my  vacation,  and  a 
few  davs  later  he  called  me  at  home. 

]\lr.  Robinson.  Well,  you— all  during  this  time  you  were  reporting 
these  facts  to  your  chief  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Chief  Anson? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  you  went  on  vacation? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

:\Ir.  Robinson.  And  did  you  subsequently  make  arrangements  tor 
Jones  to  meet  Guthrie  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  meantime  had  there  been  some  arrangements 
made  to  have  the  meeting  take  place  at  Guthrie's  home  ? 
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Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  after  Jones  persisted  in  meeting  this 
^^''^^'t  u^®^'*',^^-*^®  sheriff,  Steve  Guthrie,  sheriff-elect,  and  told  him 
t  lat  1  thought  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  find  out  how 
tins  syndicate  operated  and  how  they  forced  their  way  into  these 
towns,  and  would  he  cooperate  with  the  police  department  in  settin<r 
nip  a  recording  of  all  the  conversations  and  negotiations  that  Jones 
i>vanted  to  conduct,  and  he  agreed  to  do  this ;  and  we  called  Chief 
Homer  Garrison,  of  the  State  department  of  public  safety  in  Texas, 
wiio  agreed  to  send  a  ranger  up  there  to  record  these  negotiations,  and 
he  also  sent  a  photographer  up  there  to  take  pictures  of  these  char- 
acters who  came  in  and  left. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  first  date  of  the  meeting 
at  Guthrie  s  home  and  who  was  present? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I  believe 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  around  November  1  ? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  It  was  around  November  1 ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  was  present  at  Guthrie's  home? 
Lieiitenant  Bu'rLER.  On  November  1.  Paul  Jones  met  Steve  Guthrie 
and  Butler  at  Steve's  house  at  about  8  p.  m.  and  stayed  until  about 
1 :  oO  a.  m.     All  conversation  was  recorded  by  Deb  Naylor,  of  the 
department  of  public  safety.    Present  at  the  meeting  were  Paul  Jones 
Steve  Guthrie,  and  myself.     Naylor  and  his  helper  recorded  all  of 
the  meeting  from  a  bedroom  in  Guthrie's  home.    The  equipment  was 
set  up  m  a  room  adjoining  this  little  room  that  we  were  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  were  there  other  meetings  at  Guthrie's  home 
at  winch  time  recordings  took  place  ?  In  other  words,  do  vou  recall 
whether  recordings  of  meetings  were  taken  on  the  6th  or  7th  of 
JNovember? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  were  the  other  dates  of  recordino-s  ?    Was 

there  one  on ^ 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  sir;  I'd  like  to  interrupt  you  here. 
Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  December  13? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  On  November  3  Jones  called  me  from  Chicao-o 
and  said  that  he  would  be  in  Dallas  Tuesday  with  his  top  people.  That 
was  a  long-distance  phone  call.  He  said  "there  would  be  three  from 
Chicago  and  two  from  Las  Vegas.  Then  again  on  the  5th  those  boys 
came  m  on  a  plane,  and  I  met  them  on  the  6th. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  do  you  recall,  Lieutenant,  whether  at  one  of 
the  recordings  or  at  some  other  time  when  vou  were  talking  to  Jones 
the  name  of  Jack  Guzik  came  up  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  Jack  Guzik 
was  a  headman  or  one  of  the  headmen  in  the  syndicate  that  he  was 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  your  notes  show  at  Avhat  meetings  Pat  Maiino 
or  Pat  Manning  was  present  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That  was  on  November  7. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  about  the  circumstances,  from  your  con- 
versation with  Jones,  by  which  or  under  which  Pat  Manning  came 
to  Texas  ?  ^ 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  naturally,  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation with  Jones  we  wanted  to  establish  definitelv  who  he  was  con- 
nected with  m  Chicago  and  told  him  that  we  wanted  to  meet  some  of 
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these  people  that  he  had  been  bragging  about,  so  he  brings  Pat  Manno, 
or  Pat  Manning,  down  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  one  of  the  top  people  that  Jones  referred  to? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Paul  Jones  said  that  he  Avas  the  fifth  man  in  the 
syndicate  up  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  told  you  that  at  one  of  the  conversations  you  had 
•with  him  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  when  just  you  and  he  were  present? 

Lieutenant  Buit^er.  I  believe  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  times  when  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Jack  Knapp  or  Jack  Knappi  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  He  arrived  in  Dallas,  I  think,  for  the  first 
time  on  November  6. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  background? 

Lieutenant  Butler.'  I  was  told  by  Jones  that  this  man  originally 
had  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin  for  that  syndicate,  and  he  was  a 
nephew  of  Pat  Manning's. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  this  fellow  Jones  ever  at  any  time  m  any  of 
his  conversations  with  you  refer  in  any  way  to  the  Mafia?  Do  you 
recall  any  conversations  with  him? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  recall  him  say- 
ing about  that,  I  asked  him  about  it  one  time,  and  he  said  that  the 
men  that  controlled  this  syndicate  were  connected  with  the  Mafia. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  what? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Were  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  gave  vou  no  further  information  than  that  about 

it? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  No,  sir.     He  was  just  a  little  hesitant  to  talk  on 

that  subject,  apparently. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Jones  ever  offer  you  any  money  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  prior  to  the  time  that  these  meetings  were 
set  up  that  took  place  in  Guthrie's  home  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  during  this  period  of  time  that  these 
meetings  went  on,  he  gave  me  a  $20  bill  and  a  $50  bill  and  a  3-57  Mag- 
num pistol,  all  of  which  was  turned  over  to  the  chief  of  police,  placed 
in  the  propertv  room,  and  presented  at  the  trial  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  your  knowledge  when  did  Manning  first  arrive 
in  Texas  or  Dallas  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  On  November  6  Jack  Knapp,  Paul  Jones,  Steve 
Guthrie,  and  myself  were  at  Guthrie's  home,  and  along  about  6  o'clock 
they  suddenly  remembered  that  they  had  to  meet  an  airplane  from 
Chicago  which  Manning  was  arriving  on.  We  checked  the  manifest 
or,  that  is,  the  bill  of  the  passengers  there  and  established  the  fact 
that  he  did  come  in.  He  registered  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel  m  Dallas, 
in  room  1041. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  go  from  there  to  Guthrie's  home  i 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  now  that  was  on  the  6th,  and  the  next 
morning  at  8:40  Pat  Manning,  Jack  Knapp,  Steve  Guthrie,  Paul 
Jones,  and  myself  all  met  at  Guthrie's  home. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  pictures  taken  of  these  people  at 
Guthrie's  home  ? 
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Lieutenant.  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  due  to  the  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
« :  40,  the  sun  was  bad,  against  us,  where  we  couldn't  get  any  pictures 
o±  urn  coming  up  the  driveway.  The  photographer  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  garage,  but  as  they  left,  of  course,  it  being  11 :  40,  the 
sun  was  m  better  shape.  We  did  get  some  better  pictures.  However, 
they  were  walking  away  from  the  camera. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  showing  you  a  photograph,  marked  "Exhibit 
Ao   bo,    and  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  can  identify  that  picture « 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  Manno  in  tlie  center. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  a  picture  that  you  took  at  the  time « 
Lieutenant  Butler.  That  is  a  picture  "made  by  the  Department  of 
Jt'ublic  bafety  photographer;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  identify  the  people  with  ]\Ianno  from  your 
own  recollection?     Can  you  identify  anyone  else  with  Manno? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  The  one  on  Manno's  right  is  Paul  Jones.  The 
one  on  the  left,  concealed  by  his  shoulder,  I  know  that  is  Jack  Knapp 
but  I  couldn't  identify  him  from  this  picture. 

(Exhibit  No.  63  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1410.) 
Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  recordings  were  there  made  of  the  sev- 
eral meetings  that  took  place? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Well,  there  were  42  records  made. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Were  those  records  transcribed  by  the  police  depart- 
ment or  by  some  other  department  connected  witli  the  citv  of  Dallas 
or  the  State  of  Texas? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  transcribed  by  the  tech- 
nician, the  man  that  made  the  recordings,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dallas  district  attorney's  office, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Lieutenant,  I  am  going  to  show  you  this  document 
and  ask  you  if  you  can  identify  that  as  a  partial  transcript  of  the 
recordings  that  were  made. 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  read  all  of  the  transcript  and  heard  all 
the  recordings  yourself? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mark  this  as  "Exhibit  64." 
(Exhibit  No.  64  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  ?^  ow,  during  the  course  of  the  meetings  with  Man- 
ning, either  at  Guthrie's  home  or  elsewhere,  was  any  money  shown  or 
^passed  at  any  time  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  After  the  meeting  broke  up  that  morning  at 

Guthrie's  home 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  morning  was  that  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  That  was  on  November  7, 1946,  at  11 :  40.  Paul 
Jones,  Jack  Nappi,  Pat  Manno— Pat  Manning— and  myself  left 
Guthrie's  home  and  entered  my  car,  parked  in  front  of  Guthrie's  house. 
They  had  asked  me  to  take  them  to  town,  which  I  agreed  to  do. 

_  I  got  in  the  front  seat  with  Paul  Jones.  Jack  Nappi  and  Pat  Man- 
ning were  in  the  back  seat.  And  before  I  could  start  the  motor.  Man- 
ning said,  "Wait."  And  he  opened  the  door  and  handed  Paul  Jones 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  roll  of  bills.  Jones  then  went  into  the 
house,  and  later  Guthrie  told  me  that  Jones  had  offered  him  this  huge 
roll  of  bills,  but  about  that  time  this  ranger  who  had  set  up  his  record- 
ing equipment  under  the  house  had  crawled  out  of  this  cubbyhole 
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that  he  crawled  through  the  floor,  and  had  scared  both  of  tliem;  and 
Jones  came  on  out.     Of  course,  the  money  did  not  change  hands, 
m'  RcS^^soN.  Was  there  any  other  time  when  Manning  made  any 

^'Slr^™.  While  the  negotiations  wei.  going  on  in  the 
hou^I  noticed  Manning  reach  into  his  pocket  and  pull  out  this  roll 
of  Slls  Tliev  were  of  large  denomination.  Not  being  familiar  with 
Mils  of  thit  s^o^J,  I  thought  at  first  they  might  be  $1,000  bills,  but  I 
believe  they  were  hundreds.    But  it  was  a  consiclerable  roll. 

Mr  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  discussions— — 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  roll?    As  big  as  this  glass? 

LiSitenant  Butlior.  It  wts  about  that  thick-folded  double;  folded 
rieht  like  this  in  two,  and  doubled  over.  ,  •     .• 

Mr.    RomNSON.  Could    you    see    what    the    denominations    were, 

Lieutenant?  rr-mni^-n 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I  believe  they  were  $100  bills.  TVT.i...ino- 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  discussions  with  Manning 
himself,  apart  from  these  that  were  recorded,  abouta^olicy  ^^ heels? 

Lieutenant  Bui-ler.  Well,  during-in  this  record  I  am  sure  theie 
was  quite  a  conversation  took  place  in  the  Guthrie  home  about  po  icy 
in  which  Pat  admitted  that  that  was  his  business,  and  he  hacl  been  in 
the  business  for  17  years  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  that  he  had  ci 
section  S,  but  that  he  remained  in  the  background,  and  he  avoided 
trouble  in  every  way  that  he  could. 

He  further  stated  a  little  later  on,  he  asked  a  lot  about  the  drawings 
there,  how  they  were  handled,  how  many  Negroes  were  m  Dallas  and 
what  he  estimated  the  average  annual  business  would  be,  and  so  toitli 

^\r  Robinson.  Did  he  ask  you  how  many  wheels  were  operating 

"'Seutenant  Butler.  I  am  sure  he  did,  yes,  sir.  Talked  about  the 
tickets,  what  thev  looked  like,  how  many  drawings  a  day,  and  he  to  d 
Guthr  e  that  would  be  part  of  the  set-up,  if  they  made  the  deal  and 
took  over,  and  he  told  ine  later,  he  said,  ^^men  Steve  raids  that  policy 
joint  and  confiscates  that  equipment,  tell  him  not  to  teai  up  that 
machine  because  I  will  buy  it  back  from  him  -  i  ^,,^  ^-f 

Mr   Robinson.  Now,  Lieutenant,  I  would  like  to  ]ust  read  one  ot 
the  typical  statements  made  by  Manning,  taken  from  the  transcript. 
At  this  time,  Manning  stated  as  follows : 
I  don't  run  any  of  those  places  up  there,  gambling  or  anything  like  that.     I 

ha     ffetu^w  siting  here  with  me,  runs  a  certain  game,  he  could  just   give 
it  to  vou    n  a  minute.     He  could  tell  you  what  to  exi>ect  and  all  that  soit  of 
stuff,  you  see     Biit,  I  have  my  own  little  concession,  and  that  is  the  end. 
Do  you  recall  him  making  that  statement? 

^r  B'risorDo  7ou\«.ll  a,so  that  he  mude  the  following 
statement,  when  Guthrie  asked  him  this :  •'fl-*  f,%?""  I"";;'/ '3' 
the  iiolirv  here  or  do  you  know  anything  about  it?  Manning  saia, 
'''Fhat  isClXy--  -Guthiie  stat'ed:  "Is  it*    Well,  now  they  have 
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about  eight  wheels  here."    Manning  stated :  "Policy  is  my  business, 
that  I  could  run.    I  have  been  at  it  for  17  years." 
Do  you  recall  those  statements  ? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  did  Jones  ever  make  any  mention  to  you  about 
the  narcotics  business? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir,  he  did.  He  was  more  or  less  persistent 
along  that  line,  because  that  was  one  of  the  assignments  that  I  had, 
was  loolang  into  that  narcotic  business.  He  stated  at  any  time  that 
I  would  run  into  a  large  narcotic  haul,  that  he  would  take  it  off  my 
hands,  and  we  could  sell  it  and  split  the  profits.  He  had  a  customer 
that  would  take  up  to  $800,000  worth  of  it  at  one  time,  no  questions 
asked. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  During  the  time  that  the  recordings  were  made  and 
the  meetings  were  held  at  Guthrie's  home,  did  Jones  go  into  a  rather 
detailed   discussion  of  how  the  syndicate  operated  in  the  various 
cities  ? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  those  were,  of  course,  all  contained  in  the 
recording  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Lieutenant,  you  have  all  of  these  recordino-s 
that  you  are  talking  about  ?  '^ 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  them  all  here  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir.     Incidentally,  these  recordings  were 
taken  from  the  Texas  Supreme  Court,  who  requests  they  be  returned 
after  this  meeting  up  here. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  we  have  transcriptions  of  what  they  are. 
The  Chairman.  Let's  have  a  sample  of  what  they  sound  like,  first 

First ' 

Lieutenant,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  police  department? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Since  May  1, 1936. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you'were  half-back  at  Texas  University? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  I  was  warming  the  bench  most  of  the  time  at 
lexas  A.  &  M. ;  played  guard.     You  are  the  man  that  played  back- 
field  at  Tennessee  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  a  bench  warmer,  too. 

All  right,  let's  have  a  sample  and  see  how  one  of  the  records  sounds. 
(Playing  of  records.) 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  enough.     Is  that  tvpical  of  the  42 
records,  how  many,  32? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  There  are  42,  Senator. 
The  Chairiman.  Forty-two  records  ? 
Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  just  one  question.     I  think  you  mentioned  that 
Jones  said  Manno  was  No.  5  in  a  syndicate  ? 
Lieutenant  Butler,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Jones  or  Manno  ever  tell  you  who  the  first  four 
were  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not.     Now,  Jones  told  me  that 
(juzik  was  the  head  of  it, 
Mr,  Halley,  He  mentioned  Accardo,  did  he  ? 
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Lieutenant  Butler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Or  Fischetti  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Humphreys  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir,  lie  talked  about  Murray  Humphreys. 
In  fact,  he  indicated  Humphreys  was  a  pretty  big  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  other  people  he  mentioned  as  being 
big  men  in  the  syndicate  ? 

The  Chairmax.  DeLucia,  do  you  remember  him? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  mention  him.  Waxey  Gordon, 
he  mentioned  him  in  the  recording.  No,  he  mentioned  him  in  one  of 
the  first  meetings  I  had.  He  did  not  mention  Waxey  Gordon  in  the 
recording. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Kicca,  did  you  hear  that  name. 

Lieutenant  Butler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  Manno  say  were  his  contacts? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  He  didn't  say.  He  said  in  this  recording  that 
you  heard  just  now  that  he  was  down  there  to  look  the  thing  over 
and  go  back  and  report  to  his  people.  You  will  recall  that  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  other  words,  he  was  telling  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  police  that  he  was  looking  the  thing  over  for  the  syndicate 
to  see  if  the  syndicate  would  come  in  and  operate  the  town  in  collabora- 
tion with  the'police  and  sheriff,  is  that  right  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler,  I  asked  Pat  Manning,  I  said,  "How  dependable 
is  Paul  Jones?    How  much  can  we  believe  of  what  he  says?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  wouldn't  dare  to  mention  people  in  Chicago 
unless  I  was  telling  the  truth." 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anything  else? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Lieutenant,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
the  trouble  vou  have  gone  to  in  helping  us  with  our  inquiry  and  bring- 
ing these  records  up  so  we  can  have  a  transcription  of  them  made.  I 
think  you  deserve  to  be  complimented  on  catching  this  thing  before 
it  got  started  down  in  Dallas. 

Lieutenant  Butler.  They  caught  me.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  completes  our  hearing  tonight.  The 
committee  will  recess  until  9  :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  10  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  December  19, 1950,  the  hear- 
ing was  recessed  until  9 :  30  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  December  20, 1950.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER   20,    1950 

UxiTED  States  Senate, 
Special  Co:hmittee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Chicago^  III. 

The  committee  met.  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9 :  30  a.  m.,  in  room 
26T,  United  States  Courthouse,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present:  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel;  George  Robinson, 
associate  counsel ;  Henry  P.  Kiley,  William  Amis,  and  Julius  Calm. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  Halley.  Pat  ]Manno,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  May  I  have  your  name, 
counsel  l 

^Ir.  Green.  Joseph  E.  Green,  One  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Chairman.  Pull  up  a  chair,  counsellor. 

All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Raise  your  right  hand  be  sAvorn,  please,  Mr.  Manning. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  com- 
mittee will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,. 
so  help  you  God  i 

]Mr.  Manning.  I  do. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  PATRICK  MANNING,  ALIAS  MANNO, 
WINNETKA.  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  E.  GREEN,  ATTOR- 
NEY, CHICAGO,  ILL. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Patrick  Manning. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Manning  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  760  Lamson  Drive. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Winnetka,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Winnetka  ? 

Mr.  ]Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Oh,  a  couple  of  years. 

]Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  residence  ? 

Mr,  Manning.  I  have  a  room  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  What  room  ? 
Mr.  Manning.  1318. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  What  is  it?    Will  you  keep  your  voice  up  as  hi^h 
as  you  can?  .  ^  & 

Mr.  Manning.  1318-A. 

Mr  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Mr.  Manning  ?  ' 

Mr.  Manning.  Several  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  your  family  lives  out  at  Winnetka ;  is  that  right « 
Mr.  Manning.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  had  your  home  in  Winnetka  ? 
Mr.  Manning.  About  2  years. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 
Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 
INIr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  him  ? 
Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  him  ? 
Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  Mr 
Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  Mr 
Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  do  not  live  in  the  same  neighborhood 
Mr.  Robinson.  Does  your  family,  your  wife,  know  the  Accardo 
family  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  my  ex-wife  did,  mv  former 
wife.  "^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  don't  know  him  or  never  have  met  him? 
Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  not  recognize  him  if  vou  saw  him  on  the 
street  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  believe  I  would.  His  pictures  have  been  plastered 
all  over  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  is  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  never  saw  him — oh,  the  last  time— 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  last  time  was  about  2  or  3  years  ago.  We  lived 
m  the  same  village  there,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  man.  I  have 
two  little  girls  and  they  used  to  play  with  his  children. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  You  say  you  lived  in  the  same  building  with  him? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  ;  the  same  village. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  same  village? 

Mr.  Manning.  Village ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.     Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Manning.  River  Forest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  home  there  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  live,  in  an  apartment? 

Mr.  Manning.  No ;  I  had  a  home  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  just  said 

Mr.  ]\Ianning.  You  said  if  I  have  a  home  and  I  said  no.     I  did  have. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me.     I  said,  did  you 
have  a  home  in  River  Forest? 

Mr  "MvNNixG.  Yes,  sir.  ,     ,    . 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  will  have  to  ask  that  you  excuse  me 

for  a  moment. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robnison.  , 

^Ir.   Robinson.  Ur.  Manning,  how  long  did  you  live  in  River 

Forest  ? 

Mr  Manning.  Oh,  about  2  years. 

Mr'.  Robinson.  And  did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Accardo  while  you  were 
living  in  River  Forest? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir.  ^i      ^      +7 

Mr  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  see  him  on  the  street  i  t      •     „ 

Mr  M  .NNiNG.  Well,  like  I  repeated  a  minute  ago,  I  seen  him  m  a 
lot  once.     I  had  occasion  to  see  him  in  a  lot  with  his  children. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  speak  to  him? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir.  4:     <-i.„f? 

Mr  Robinson.  Your  present  home-what  did  you  pay  for  that  ( 
Mr'  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  on  the  grounds-I  decline  to 
answer  the  question  on  the  grounds  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr  Robinson,  You  don't  wish  to ■ 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  difficulty 
with  you  today,  Mr.  Manning. 

Mr  :Manning.  ^Ir.  Chairman i       ^ . 

The  Chairman.  I  can't  see  that  what  you  paid  for  your  home 

Mr  Manning.  In  answer  that  question ,    ,     <•  •       -^i. 

The  Cb«Xn.  Would  incriminate  you.  We  want  to  be  fair  w.  h 
vou  we  are  o-oino-  to  try  not  to  ask  you  any  questions  tliat  would 
incrimhiate  YOU  of  a  Federal  offense.  Of  course  you  have  no  im- 
ZnTy  or  privilege  to  refuse  to  answer  questions  that  miglit  .ncrnn- 

'"ftS'l  ^ouldfrnfout  to  you,  as  your  counsel  has,  that  the 

s<  itutes  so  vou  will  be  directed  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr  mInning.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  record,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement. 

SrS^r^^r  In  iSrt^Uiat  question,  I  now  assert  my  constitn- 

''xh'e'c'Hl'HSlK.  You  refuse  to  follow  the  order  of  the  chairman 
ill  rlirectinff  vou  to  answer  the  questions?     Yes  or  no 5 

If  you  rff use  to  follow  the  direction,  why  that  is  your  privilege  to 
do  so^    Of  course,  we  will  have  to  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr  Manning.  Let  me  finish  my  statement. 

Mr'S^N  "r  ifa'n^wer'to  that  question,  I  must  assert  my  consti- 
tut^onaYprivikge  and  decline  to  ans'^-er  that  question  on  the  g.-ound 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are 
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Mr.  Manning.  It  may  be  used  as  evidence,  it  may  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  criminal  violation  by  me  of  Federal  laws  or  internal-revenue 
laws. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  under  investigation  for  internal- 
revenue  violation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  certainly  doesn't  incriminate  you  if  you  are 
just  under  investigation,  does  it? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Very  well.  Apparently  we  are  getting 
off  to  a  mighty  bad  start,  Mr.  Counsel. 

]Mr.  Green.  Senator 

Mr.  Manning.  Any  questions- 


Mr.  Green.  Somewhat  in  amj^lification  of  the  statement  that  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  INIanning,  and  in  response  to  remarks  of  the  Senator 
respecting  the  immunity  statute,  it  is  our  feeling,  in  fact  our  firm 
belief,  that  the  only  immunity  which  can  be  given  us  by  this  committee 
or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  is  the  immunity  that  is  atiorded,  I 
think,  by  section  3486  of  title  XVIII. 

We  feel  that  that  immunity  is  at  best  a  partial  immunity.  That 
immunity  only  prohibits  this  committee  or  any  other  Federal  body 
taking  the  testimony  that  is  given  and  repeating  that  in  any  court  in 
any  criminal  prosecution. 

That  certainly  doesn't  j^revent  this  committee  or  any  other  body, 
State  or  Federal,  particularly  Federal,  taking  the  evidence  that  is 
given  and  developing  leads  on  it,  going  out  and  getting  clues  upon 
which  other  possibly  successful  prosecutions  might  be  based. 

Now,  as  the  Chair  knows,  that  idea  is  not  entirely  novel  with  us. 
It  is  the  idea  that  was  expressed  by  counsel  for  Hitchcock  way  back 
in  132  U.  S.,  there  expressed  by  Justice  Blackford.  It  was  reaffirmed 
only  last  year — this  year,  rather — in  the  Bryant  case  in  339.  Mr. 
Manning  has  been  advised  of  those  rules. 

The  Chairman.  All  riglit,  Mr.  Green,  we  understand  the  law  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  your  opinion  about  it. 

But  the  rule  we  follow,  and  we  think  we  are  backed  up  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  witness  has 
no  right  to  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate 
him  of  a  State  offense.     I  think  you  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  granted. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  point  is  that  the  privilege  can  only  be 
asserted  as  to  a  Federal  offense  if  it  is  definitely  one  of  the  important 
links  in  the  chain.  In  other  words,  in  the  Communist  case  the  other 
day. 

There  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  two  things  are  necessary 
in  order  to  constitute  an  offense  under  the  Smith  Act — one,  that  a 
person  be  a  Communist,  and,  second,  that  he  commit  some  overt  act, 
which  are  the  two  prerequisites  under  the  Smith  Act — that  you  can't 
require  under  the  fifth  amendment  for  them  to  testifv  as  either  one 
of  those  two  component  parts  of  the  things  that  would  go  to  make 
up  a  crime  under  the  Smith  Act. 
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We  will  recoo^jiize  that,  and  I  won't  allow  any  question  to  be  put  to 
the  Avitness,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  which  I  think  comes  under  the 
rule  of  that  case. 

This  witness  has  refused  to  answer  how  much  he  paid  for  his  home. 
He  has  refused  to  answer  whether  he  is  under  investigation  or  not." 

So,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point  with  you.  You  or  he  make 
your  objections  and  I  Avill  either  order  or  not  order  him  to  answer  the 
questions,  and  we  might  as  well  get  on. 

Mr.  Greex.  Not  meaning  to'jjress  the  point,  but  merely  to  expand 
what  has  already  been  said  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  any  activity  of 
Mr.  jManning 

Mr.  Manxixg.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 

Mr.  Greex  (continuing).  Touching  upon  his  business,  his  occupa- 
tion, or  anything  else  concerning  his  commercial  transactions,  any 
person  who  may  be  investigating  him,  all  might  tend  to  show  a  link 
or  a  clue  or  some  kind  of  lead  that  might  show  him  guilty  of  a  Federal 
oifense,  including  internal-revenue  laws. 

The  Chairmax.  The  first  decision  on  that  will  be  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  second  decision  will  be  by  the 
court  where  the  matter  is  brought. 

Mr.  EoBiNsox^  How  many  brothers  do  you  have,  Mr.  Manning? 

The  Chairmax.  Let  the  record  show  that  you  have  been  directed 
to  answer  these  questions.  I  will  direct  you'to  answer  them.  You 
will  either  say  you  will  or  you  refuse,  and  we  Avill  get  along. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  How  many  brothers  do  you  have  ? 

]Mr.  Maxnixg.  Four. 

Mr.  EoBixsox.  Will  you  name  them? 

Mr.  Maxxixg.  Nick,'Fred,  Tom,  Sam,  and  Angelo. 

Mv.  RoBixsox.  Are  you  presently  associated  in  any  business  with 
your  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Manxing.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairmax.  The  chairman  directs  you  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Maxxixg.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
might  tend 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  you  refuse  to  answer  in  all  cases 
on  the  ground  it  might  tend  to  incriminate  you  unless  you  state  other- 
wise :  is  that  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  RoBiNsox.  Are  you  presently  in  business  with  your  brother 
Tom?  •  ^ 

Mr.  Maxxixg.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  directed  to  answer.    Just  say  you  refuse. 

Mr.  Maxnixg.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Manno,  we  have  an  under- 
standing that  when  he  refuses  to  answer  that,  unless  otherAvise  stated, 
by  the  chairman 

Mr.  Green.  It  will  be  understood. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  has  directed  him  to  answer  and  that  he  refuses 
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again  so  as  to  avoid  the  technicality  and  detail  we  have  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Green.  And  that  all  objections  will  be  understood  by  the  record 
and  the  chairman  as  being  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  He  need  not  go  through  all  the 
language.  Is  that  satisfactory  with  you,  Mr.  Manning  ?  You  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  Manning.  All  I  have  to  do  is  say  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the 
ground  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  have  to  go  through  all  that — that  it  may 
tend  to  incriminate  you.  We  will  understand  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  refuse  to  answer. 

Then  you  understand  when  you  refuse  to  answer  that  the  Chair  has 
automatically  directed  you  to  answer. 

And  it  is  understood  that  you  again  refuse.     Is  that  understood? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Oh,  around  maybe  15  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  at  any  time  lived  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  De  George? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Manning.  Oh,  maybe  6  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  what  business  ?  j 

Mr.  Manning.  Tailoring  business,  custom  tailoring. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "\'\^iere  is  the  business  located  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  was  at  30  North  Michigan  Avenue,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  a  partner  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  is  your  present  connection  with  the 
business  ? 

Mr,  IManning.  It  has  been  closed  now,  about  3  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  has  it  been  closed? 

Mr.  Manning.  Well,  Mrs.  De  George,  she  contributed  it  to  Mr. 
De  George's  bad  health.  They  are  living  in  California  now  some- 
where.    That  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  sort  of  tailoring  business  is  it? 

Mr.  ]VL\NNiNG.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  is  it  a  retail  business,  a  wholesale,  or  what? 

Mr.  Manning.  Retail,  custom  tailoring. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  do  you  have  your  place  of  business, 
tailoring  rooms? 

]Mr.  Manning.  Third  floor,  30  North  Michigan  Avenue. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  is  Mr.  De  George  living  with  you  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel? 

Mr.  Manning.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  the  business  been  profitable  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  How  much  have  you  lost  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  an  establishment  is  the  place  where  you 
do  business  ?    What  is  the  physical  set-up  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  You  mean  where  we  did  business? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  you  did  business. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.    Just  two  rooms,  I  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  room  upstairs  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

j\Ir.  Robinson.  Is  there  an  upstairs  and  downstairs  room  or  is  it  all 
on  one  floor? 

Mr.  Manning. 

Mr.  Robinson 


One  room  is  adjacent  to  the  other. 
Have  you  ever  operated  any  other  business  at  that 
establishment  in  conjunction  with  the  tailoring  business? 
Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  Rocco  De  Stef ano  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  how  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
Manning.  Maybe  10  or  12  years. 
Robinson.  Are  you  presently  in  business  with  him  ? 
Manning.  I  never  was,  sir. 
Just  a  minute.    I  take  that  back.    At  present,  no.    But,  he  was  with 
me  when  we  first  originally  opened  De  George  Tailoring,  and  he  was 
only  in  there  for,  I  would  say,  maybe  2  years. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  does  he  do  now  ? 

I  couldn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Robinson.    I  don't  know. 

Isn't  he  a  very  close  friend  of  yours  ? 

Well,  I  would  say  he  is  a  friend.    I  don't  know  how 


Mr,  Robinson. 

Mr.  Manning. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr.  Manning. 
Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Manning. 


close. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  source  of  his  income? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  wouldn't  know,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  how  he  lives  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  he  gets  his  money  to  live? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  a  gambler  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  know  that ;  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  that? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  the  Steelco  Drilling  Co.? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  haVe  no  interest  in  Steelco  Drilling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  had? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  invested  any  money  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  Steele? 

Mr.  ]VL\NNiNG.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
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Mr.  Ma:\xing.  Oh.  maybe  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  try  to  interest  you  in  investing  in  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  in  investing  in  the  company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  did  he  talk  to  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  JNIanning.  I  talked  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  talk? 

Mr.  Manning.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  John  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  yon  know  him  under  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  As  John  Martin. 

Mr.  Robinson.  John  Martin  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  ever  associated  in  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  invest  in  any  of  the  same  companies 
that  you  invested  in  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  yon  know  he  was  an  investor  in  the  Steelco 
Co.  ?     Yon  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  he  ever  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  never  discussed  it, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  know  he  is  an  investor  in  that  company; 
don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  don't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco  is  an  investor  in  that  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  invested  in  that  company  that  you  know? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  about  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Peter  Tremont? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Tremont? 

Mr.  Manning.  Oh,  maybe  23,  24  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  in  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  it  might 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  in  the  automobile 
business  with  Tremont? 

Mr.  Mannin:;.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  had  at  any  time  any  interest  in  an  automobile 
business? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  any  brewery  business? 

Mr.  Manning.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  brewery  business? 

]\[r.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  it  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me. 
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Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Do  you  hold  any  notes  on  a  brewery  business  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  that  my  an- 
swer might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  AVere  you  ever  connected  with  Citizens  Brewery  Co  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  it  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Sam  Pardy  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Cesar  Benvenuti  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
miglit  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Leo  Benvenuti  ? 

^Ir.  ^Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Ed  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
might  tned  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Clifford  Davis? 

]Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  associated  in  business  with  any 
of  those  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Paul  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Paul  Jones  in  Chicago 
sometime  in  the  year  1946? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Steve  Guthrie  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  For  the  record,  is  Paul  Jones  the 
man  we  were  talking  about  last  night,  whose  voice  we  heard  with  the 
voice  identified  as  Mr.  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  rioht. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  George  Butler  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  vou  know  Frank  Knappi.  or  Knapp  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Dallas,  Tex.  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Xovember  6, 1946 1 
Mr.  Manning,  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 
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Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Mr.  Manno,  what  is  the  Standard  Golden  Gate  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Do  you  have  a  partnership  interest  in  that  company 
with  Tremont,  Thomas  Manno,  Fred  Manno,  and  Nick  Manno? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  those  names  again,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Peter  Tremont,  Thomas  Manno 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Paul  Manno? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  this  is  Pat  Manno  who  is  testifying. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  go  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Fred  Manno  and — which  is  it,  Mr.  Manno,  Nick  or 
Jeff  ?     Are  they  the  same  people? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  that  is  a  nickname.     They  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  his  real  name  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Nick. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nick? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nick  Manno. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  partnership  or 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Standard  Golden  Gate  Co.,  6040  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  to  that  avenue — that  address  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  you  and  your  partner, 
Peter  Tremont,  received  approximately  $16,000  from  the  operation 
of  that  company  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  also  your  brother  Thomas  Manno  in  the  same 
amount  ? 

Mr.  INIanning.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on 
the  ground  my  answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  D»  you  recall  whether  or  not  your  two  brothers,  Fred 
and  Nick  Manno,  received  half  of  that  amount  as  their  interest  in  the 
partnership  in  that  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  INIr.  ]\Ianno,  do  you  recall  that  the  total  ins  of  that 
business  in  1945  was  approximately  $910,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  gross  income  was  approximately  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  gross  or  the  net  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  gross. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  net  income  of  that  busines  was  approxi- 
mately $66,000  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Manno,  do  you  recall  being  in  partnership  with 
Peter  Tremont,  Thomas  Manno,  JefF  Manno,  and  Sam  Manno  in 
1947  in  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  ISIanning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  that  the  income  of  yourself  and  your 
partner,  Tremont,  from  that  business  in  that  year  was  approximately 
$44,000? 

Mr.  IManning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  the  fact  that  the  total  ins  from  the 
business  in  that  year  was  approximately  $1,800,000? 

JNIr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  the  gross  income  is  $335,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  ni}' 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  net  income  was  $179,000? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  receiving  from — or  do  you  recall  being 
in  partnership  with  the  following  people  in  the  same  company  in 
1948— Tremont ;  Fred,  Jeff,  and  Sam  Manno? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  the  reason  why  Tom  Manno  ceased  to 
become  a  partner  in  that  business  in  and  around  1947  and  1948  ? 

]Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  incriminate  me. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  that  the  total  ins  from  that  company's 
operation  in  that  deal  was  $1,900,000  approximately? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  your  return  and  that  of  your  partner,  Tre- 
mont, was  approximately  $27,000  each? 

]\Ir.  JSIanning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  what  your  brother  Tom  Manno  did 
after  1948? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  any  business  with  your 
brother  Tom  after  1948? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  business  of  the  Standard  Golden  Gate 
Co.? 

]VIr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Manno,  or  Mr.  Manning,  that  the 
total  ins  from  the  same  company  in  1949  was  $5,150,000  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  that  your  gross  income  was  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  from  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
my  answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  your  income  from  that,  along  with  your 
partner,  Tremont,  was  a  little  over  $100,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  the  Roman  Silver,  Mr. 
Manning  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  address  of  Roman  Silver? 

Mr.  Robinson.  6040  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard,  Mr.  Manning,  of  the  Erie- 
BuifaloCo.? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  your  brother.  Tom,  left  the  part- 
nership with  you  and  Tremont  to  go  into  partnership  with  Sam  Pardy 
and  the  Benvenutis  in  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  income  received  by  the 
Benvenutis  in  that  company  took  a  sharp  decrease  when  your  brother 
Tom  and  Sam  Pardy  came  into  the  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  didn't  the  decrease  or  didn't  the  entry  of  your 
brother  Tom  and  Mr.  Pardy  in  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.  take  place  about 
the  time  of  the  bombing  of  the  Benvenutis'  home  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  shortly  after  your  brother  Tom  and  Sam  Pardy 
entered  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.,  isn't  it  true  that  they  engaged  the  serv- 
ices of  Jack  Gusik  and  Tony  Accardo  for  which  they  paid  $278,000, 
approximately? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answei"  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  whether  you  ever  aided  Mr.  De  George 
in  obtaining  a  Cadillac  in  1947? 

Mv.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  Mr.  Fusco  in  getting  a  Cadillac 
automobile  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 
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]\lr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  John  Martin  in  getting  a  Cadillac 
automobile? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  Rocco  Fischetti  in  getting  a  Cadil- 
lac automobile? 

Mr.  JNIanning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  Hy  Ginnis  in  getting  a  Cadillac 
automobile? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  the 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  any  police  captain  in  getting  a 
Cadillac  automobile? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  anyone  by  the  name  of  Spranzi 
in  getting  a  Cadillac  automobile? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  the 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Mike  Spranzi? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  aid  him  in  getting  a  Cadillac  auto- 
mobile ? 

]Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  my  answer 
may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  just  know  of  him.    I  don't  laiow  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Did  you  ever  help  anybody  get  a  Cadillac  automobile? 

j\Ir.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  H ALLEY.  Do  you  know  any  Cadillac  dealer  or  official? 

]\Ir.  ISIanning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coyle? 

]Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Manning,  will  you  look  at  this  picture,  exhibit 
No.  63.    Do  you  see  yourself  there  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  picture  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  looks  like  me. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  taken? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  with  you? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  can't  make  out  the  faces,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Can't  you  recognize  their  countenances  or  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Wliich  one  is  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Behind  here. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Right  or  left? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  looks  like  me  in  the  middle  here. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  face  turned?  You  can  see  a  little  of 
your  face  there  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can't  tell  who  that  is  on  your  right  or  left? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  am  sorry ;  I  can't. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  recognize  one  of  those  as  being  Paul 
Jones  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No ;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Paul  Jones,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
my  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  this  fellow  here,  this  great  big 
handsome  man? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  It  wouldn't  tend  to  incriminate  you  to  recognize 
him.    He  is  a  nice  fellow. 

Mr.  Manning.  My  answer  might  lead  to  show  me  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  in  mind  a  crime  in  the  State  or  Federal 
laws? 

Mr.  Manning.  Federal  laAvs,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  crime  do  you  have  in  mind  you  could  possibly 
be  incriminated  under  in  the  Federal  laws  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  Federal  laws  in  particular.  No  Federal  laws  in 
particular ;  there  is  numerous  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  is  there  a  law  which  you  can  refer  to  or  your 
lawyer  can  refer  to  which  the  answer  to  that  question  would  incrimi- 
nate you  of  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  If  I  answer  that  question,  I  will  be  incriminating 
myself.    I  will  be  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Lieutenant  Butler,  you  testified  last 
night  that  Mr.  Manning  recognized  himself  as  being  the  one  with  his 
face  turned.    Who  did  you  say  the  other  two  fellows  were? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  I^aul  Jones  on  the  right  and  Jack  Knapp  on 
the  left. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Jack  Knapp  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  my  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  referring  to  what  exhibit  now,  Lieutenant? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Exhibit  No.  63.  Jones  is  now  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr,  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  auditor,  Mr.  Manning? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  records? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  my  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  me. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Where  do  you  keep  any  records  that  you  might 
keep? 

Mr.  Mannixg.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  my 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Anything  else? 

Mr.  Halley.  Lieutenant  Butler,  is  the  witness  anybody  you  recog- 
nize ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  Pat  Manning,  Pat  Manno. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  the  man  about  whom  you  testified  yesterday? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  man  whose  voice  is  on  those  42  recordings 
you  have  got  here  ? 

Lieutenant  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recognize  your  voice?  We  have  got  some 
recordings  here.  If  you  would  hear  your  voice,  would  that  help  you 
refresh  your  recollection  about  any  trip  to  Dallas.  Tex.,  in  1946? 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  his  refusals  to  answer  the  question  was 
not  based  on  his  inability  to  remember  but  the  reason  stated  that  it 
might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  your  voice  in  Texas  in  1946? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  jow  ever  hear  of  the  Mafia  ?  • 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Unione  Sicilione? 

Mr.  Manning,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jack  Dragna? 

Mr,  Manning,  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joe  Adonis  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Joe  Roveletti  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Never  lieard  of  him;  no,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Halley.  Vincent  Mangano? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  ;  I  don't  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Charles  Fischetti  ? 

Mr,  Manning.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr,  Halley,    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  know  of  him.  I  don't  know  him.  I  just  know  of 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him? 

Mr.  Manning.  Maybe  on  an  occasion  in  a  restaurant  or  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  the  Mafia ;  just  what  I  have 
been  reading  in  the  newspapers  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  Mafia  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir :  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  that  is  all,  jNIr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Green,  you  will  have  your  client  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  Green.  He  will'be  available.   He  is  still  under  subpena  ? 
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The  Chairman.  We  may  want  to  get  in  touch  with  you;  and  Mr. 
Manning,  you  remain  under  subpena  of  the  committee.  Of  course, 
we  will  have  to  recommend  that  contempt  proceedings  be  brought 
against  you.  I  think  you  could  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee if  you  had  been  willing  to  do  so.  That  is  all  for  the  time 
being. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Peter  Tremont. 

The  Chairman.  Bring  in  Mr.  Tremont. 

The  chairman  and  the  committee  staff  are  delighted  to  have  Sheriff 
Babb,  the  new  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  sitting  with  us  today  with 
Mr.  Kerner. 

PTJRTHER    TESTIMONY   OF   PETER   C.    TREMONT,    CHICAGO.   ILL., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  E.  GREEN,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will 
give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God '( 

Mr.  Trejiont.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Green, 
attorney,  1  North  La  Salle  Street,  is  appearing  with  INlr.  Tremont. 

Mr.  RoBiNsoy.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Tremont.  Peter  C.  Tremont. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Congress  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  business  address,  too  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  6040  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  do  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Tremont  Auto  Sales  Corp. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  6040  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  the  addi'ess  of  any  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No  :  that  is  just  the  Tremont  Auto  Sales. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  other  business  you  conduct  at  that 
address  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No ;  Tremont  Auto  Sales. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  a  business  called  the  Standard  Golden  Gate 
at  that  address? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  Senator,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman,  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Tremont.  As  a  matter  of  record,  I  think  as  a  citizen  I  have  the 
right  to  make  a  statement  here.  Mr.  Senator,  I  want  to  state  my 
position  here.  With  all  respect  to  this  committee,  I  understar.d  I  have 
certain  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitution. 

The  reason  why  I  am  reading  this.  Senator,  is  because  I  am  not 
used  to  making  speeches  and  I  am  not  very  good  at  making  speeches. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  read  it,  or  your  counsel,  either  one. 
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Mr.  Tremoxt.  As  I  understand,  then,  I  refuse  to  answer  questions 
on  the  basis  that  it  may  incriminate  me.  My  concern  in  this  respect, 
Senator,  is  not  imaginary ;  it  is  real  and  sincere.  EA^ery  clay  the  paper 
in  Chicago  has  carried  a  story  saying  that  I  was  a  man  connected  with 
the  policy  business.  The  stories  have  also  said  that  I  enjoy  a  very 
large  income.  The}'  have  quoted  agents  of  this  committee  as  saying 
that  evidence  which  would  be  brought  out  at  tliis  hearing  would  be 
used  by  the  internal-revenue  agents.  They  have  plainly  indicated 
that  Federal  criminal  action  might  follow. 

I  tlieref ore  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  almost  any  question  I  might 
answer  regarding  my  business  may  be  used  against  me  m  a  Federal 
criminal  case. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  the  wish  of  this  committee 
to  cause  any  citizen  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  under  our  Constitution. 
I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  must  refuse  to  answer  all  other 
questions  whose  answers  might  in  mj^  judgment  show  me  guilty  of  a 
crime  or  furnish  clues  or  leads  from  which  my  guilt  might  be  claimed. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Tremont.  We  are  glad  to  have  your 
statement.  Did  you  write  the  statement  yourself  ? 
Mr.  Tremoxt.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  did  your  attorney  write  it  ? 
A[r.  Tremont.  I  wrote  the  statement  with  his  help. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  wrote  it  together? 
jMr.  Tremont.  Well,  in  a  sense  of  the  word,  yes,  I  would  say,  but 
they  are  my  words. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Tremont,  as  I  have  to 
the  previous  witness,  Mr.  Manning,  your  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
under  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  only  goes  to  either  a 
Federal  crime  or  a  definite  link  in  what  might  result  in  a  Federal 
crime.  You  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer  something  that  con- 
cerns only  a  violation  of  the  State  law. 

Also  the  testimony  under  the  statute,  what  you  say  here,  cannot 
be  quoted  as  having  been  said  by  you  in  a  trial  against  you. 

We  will  ask  you  certain  questions,  and  we  will  let  the  record  show 
that,  unless  the  chairman  directs  otherwise,  you  are  ordered  to  answer 
those  questions ;  and  then,  if  you  do  not  answer  them,  it  wall  be  taken 
that  you  refuse  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  chairman.  Do  you 
understand  that? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes ;  I  understand  what  you  said, 
Mr.  Green.  I  understand,  and  the  record  will  show  in  each  case, 
Senator,  the  basis  of  his  refusal  is  on  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  refuses  to  answer,  we  will  understand  that  it 
is  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend  to  incriminate  him.  Then  the 
usual  procedure  is  that  the  chairman  orders  and  directs  you  to  answer, 
and  you  refuse  to  follow  the  order  and  direction  of  the  chairman.  By 
your  refusal  to  answer  it  will  be  considered  that  the  chairman  has 
ordered  you  to  answer  unless  otherwise  specified.  Is  that  understood  ? 
Mv.  Green.  If  I  may,  may  I  repeat  it  to  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  let's  go  along  with  a  few  questions  first 
and  see  how  we  get  along. 

Mr.  Green.  All  right.  i  .,    i      •         q 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  been  m  the  automobile  business^ 
Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  I  believe  I  went  in  the  business  back  in  1933 
or  1931, 1  am  not  sure.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  a  new-  or  is  it  a  used-car  business,  or  is  it  both? 
Mr.  Tremont.  It  is  new  and  used,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  dealership  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  We  do.  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  haA^e  von  ever  been  in  the  construction  business? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  name  of  the  business? 
Mr.  Tremont.  The  Illinois  Construction  Corp. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  long  were  you  in  that? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Oh.  I  would  say  about  2  years.     It  is  a  matter  of 
record.     I  think  it  is  about  2  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  was  the  business  of  bidding  on  contracts 
for  building  construction? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  that  business  now? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  do  not,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  sold  it  out? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  a  company  called  the 
Rome- Silver? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well.  I  decline  to  ansAver  tliat  question,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, that  the  answer  may  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  a  minute.     At  this  point  the  chairman 
directs  you  to  ansAver  the  question,  orders  you  to  ansAA^er  the  question, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  folloAv  tlie  order  of  the  chairman,  state  so. 
You  are  ordered  to  ansAver  it.    Do  you  still  refuse  to  ansAver  it  ? 

.  Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  grounds 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Avhat  I  am  getting  at,  where  a  question  is 
asked  you  and  you  refuse  to  ansAver  it,  my  duty  is  to  direct  you  to 
answer  it,  if  I  think  it  is  a  proper  question. 

So  without  going  through  the  ceremony  each  time  of  me  directing 
you  to  answer  the  question,  unless  I  order  the  question  withdrawn, 
you  understand  you  are  directed  to  ansAver  it,  and  you  refuse  to 
ansAver  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  correct,  do  you  understand  that? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  believe  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  All  right.     You  do,  Mr.  Green? 
Mr.  Green.  I  understand  that ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  a'ou  have  any  interest  in  a  company  called  Erie- 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir:  I  do  not.  Whatev^er  it  is,  I  don't  know 
what  the  company  is.     What  is  the  company,  may  I  ask  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  let  me  ask  the  question :  Do  you  know  what 
the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.  is  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  do  not,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tom  Manno  ? 

M'r.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
that  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  laiow  Sam  Pardy? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  that 
that  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  thej  are  presently  con- 
nected with  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Tre3iont.  I  refuse  to  aiisAver  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
that  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.  is  a 
company  wliich  operates  a  policy  wheel? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
that  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  You  stated  you  had  heard  of  the  company  but  you 
had  no  connection  w^ith  it? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No;  I  said  I  never  heard  of  the  company.  I  don't 
know  what  the  company  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Tremont.  At  the  time  you  asked  me  the  question,  you  asked 
me  what  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.  was.  and  I  said  I  did  not  know.  It 
sounded  like  a  railroad  company  to  me  at  first. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Do  you  know  of  the  Erie-Buffalo  Co.,  which  is  a 
policy  wheel? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  said  I  refused  to  answer  the  question  on  the  ground 
that  that  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  do  not,  sir. 

M'r.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  met  him? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Rocco  Fischetti? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  do  not  think  I  do.     No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Charles  Fischetti? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  do  not,  sir. 

j\Ir.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  come  from,  Mr.  Tremont?  Have 
you  always  lived  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  place  did  you  come  to  Chicago  from? 

Mr.  Tremont.  From  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  where? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  brought  up  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  bom  in  Louisiana,  and  brought  up 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlien  did  you  come  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  I  will  try  to  figure  that  out.  I  think  it  was 
either  1924 — I  believe  it  was  somewheres  in  1924. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  to  Chicago? 
Where  were  you  first  employed  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Oh,  I  had  different  odd-end  jobs  here  and  there. 
I  don't  remember  exactly.  I  worked  for  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  for 
a  while.  I  worked  for — it  wasn't  too  long  in  any  job  to  just  exactly 
remember  what  the  jobs  actually  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  liquor  business 
dnring  the  period  from  1924  to  1930? 

]Mr.  Tremont.  Would  you  mind  repeating  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  liquor  business? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  After  you  came  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  RciBiNSOis^.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  automobile  account 
you  acquired  around  1932,  1931,  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  incriminate  me. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Where  did  you  acquire  the  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  the  automobile  business? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  incriminate  me.  2 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  in  the  policy  business  around  1930  or 
1931? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  a  policy  wheel  operates  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  policy  wheel? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Caeser  Benvenuti  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Leo  Benvenuti? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Ed  Jones  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  with  the  A^ictory 
Paper  Co.? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
it  may  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  your  refusal  to  answer.    You  don't 
need  to  quote  on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  you. 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  see.    That  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  ask  you  before. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Victory  Paper  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  refuse  to  answer  that  you  ever  heard  of  it? 
Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  so  there  will  be  no  confusion,  I  will  say  it 
my  way  if  you  don't  mind.  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Have  you  ever  had  any  interest  in  any  gambling 
establishment? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  it 
might  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  heard  of  Paul  Jones  ? 
Mr,  Tremont,  That  name  doesn't  seem  to  register. 
Mr,  Robinson,  From  Dallas,  Tex,? 
ISIr,  Tremont,  No,  sir 

Mr,  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  Pat  Manning? 
Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  it  has  been  at  least  23  years.    He  was  married 
to  my  sister,  and  he  has  a  boy  that  is  22. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  he  ever  associated  with  you  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  ? 
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Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  ever  on  your  payroll  as  a  salesman  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in  the  Steelco  Co.  ?  Have 
you  ever  invested  any  money  in  the  company  called  the  Steelco  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  liiave  never  heard  of  the  company,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Tre]v|ont.  At  least  10  or  12  years. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Have  joii  ever  had  any  business  connection  with 
him  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  liquor  business  ? 

Mr,  Tremont.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Pat  Manning  was 
in  Texas  in  the  year  1946  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  sir.  I  didn't  know  he  was  there.  If  he  was  there, 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  ask  you  if  you  were  ever  con- 
nected in  business  with  Pat  Manning  or  Pat  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Did  he  ask  me  such  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman,  Yes,  If  he  didn't,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  ever 
were  in  business  with  Pat  Manning  or  Pat  Manno. 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  sir,  on  the  ground 
it  may  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  into  the  automobile  business? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  answered  that  question,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  when  was  it,  19 

Mr.  Tremont,  I  think  it  was  in  '33  or  '34,  I  am  not  too  sure.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record,  Senator.    I  think  it  can  be  checked. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  Chevrolet  dealer? 

Mr,  Tremont.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  line  do  you 

Mr,  Tremont,  Chrysler  and  Plymouth, 

The  Chairman,  Chrysler  and  Plymouth.  You  also  have  a  used 
automobile  sales — you  sell  used  automobiles? 

Mr,  Tremont,  Well,  all  new  car  agents  have  used  car  problems. 
That  is  part  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman,  Is  that  Tremont  Auto  Sales  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Tremont,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Are  3'ou  the  principal  stockholder? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  who  the  other  principal 
stockholders 

Mr.  Tremont.  My  two  sons. 

The  Chairman,  Your  two  sons  ? 

Mr.  Tremont,  Yes, 

The  Chairman,  The  three  of  you  own  the  business  entirely? 

Mr,  Tremont,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Is  it  a  big  business? 
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Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  you — I  believe  you  sent  a  man  down  there  and 
he  has  the  records  on  that.  I  can't  give  you  the  accurate  figures  on  it, 
but  I  believe  you  sent  a  man  down  to  check  the  Tremont  Auto  Sales 
Corp.  records,  and  I  believe  you  have  those  records  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  mean  just  generally  how  big 
a  business  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  we  sell  an  average— I  really  can't  answer  that. 
I  mean,  you  have  the  records  there.  If  you  have  the  records  they  are 
such  as  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  a  substantially  large  business,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  would  say  it  is  a  nice  business  as  far  as  that  field 
is  concerned ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Amis  or  Mr.  Kobinson,  about  how  large 
is  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  a  net  of  about  $43,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  net  this  year  about  $43,000  so  far? 

Mr.  Tremont.  If  that  is  the  figure  you  have  it  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  When  did  you  get  out  of  the  Illinois 
Construction  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  that  is — I  don't  have  the  exact  record  on  that, 
but  you  have  it.  I  believe  your  man  was  down  to  the  Illinois  Con- 
struction Co.  You  can  incorporate  any  records  you  want.  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  has  all  those  records  and  whatever  you  may  have  there 
is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  associated  with  you  ?  Who  is  the  operat- 
ing director,  there  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Mr.  Richard  Sweitzer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  And  Mitchel  Osohowski. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  And  his  brother  Alex. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  was  the  office  of  the  Illinois  Construction 
Corp.? 

Mr.  Tremont.  At — well,  originally  when  they  started  I  gave  them 
a  little  space  in  my  place  for  a  short  while  until  they  got  quarters 
to  move  into,  and  then  they  moved  in  over  here  where  you  went  to — 
I  think  it  is  5600  Blackstone  Avenue,  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  out  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  too  long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Charles  Gioe  connected  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Charles  Gioe  was  not  connected  with  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  No,  no ;  Charles  Gioe  is  connected  with  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  you  have  given  us  all  the  people  who  were 
the  connections  with  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  Yes. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  a  Joe  Revoletti  or  Revelio  ? 

Mr.  Tremont.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  that 
that  may  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Tremont,  and  Mr.  Green.  That  will 
be  all.  We  will  have  to  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  by  way 
of  contempt  against  Mr.  Tremont,  too.     Sorry. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Tremont. 
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Mr.  Tremont.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  JSIr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  policy,  with  the  exception  of  certain  documentary  material 
which  we  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  through  the  testimony 
of  William  Amis,  an  accountant  on  our  staff.  He  will  testify  only 
as  to  actual  documents  he  has  seen,  and  not  as  to  any  conclusions  of 
any  kind  by  himself. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Amis.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that 
the  testimony  you  will  give  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  D.  AMIS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  William  D.  Amis. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  an  investigator  on  the  staff  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  am. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  Since  September  this  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  an  accountant  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  Yes ;  I  am. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  previous  experience  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  was  formerly  employed  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  About  4  years, 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Amis,  did  you  make  certain  investigations 
of  books  and  records  of  Leo  J.  Benvenuti  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  make  certain  investigations  of  books 
and  records  of  Caeser  J.  Benvenuti  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  certain  investigations  of  Sam  Pardy's 
records  and  books  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  of  the  books  and  records  and  documents  of 
Thomas  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  certain  investigations  of  books  and 
records  of  a  partnership  entitled  Guzik  and  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  make  certain  investigations  of  records  of 
Anthony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  also  of  records  of  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  did  you  in  the  course  of  your  investigations  of 
the  records  of  Leo  J.  and  Caeser  Benvenuti  find  that  prior  to  the  year 
1948  they  each  had  income  from  a  partnership  ? 
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Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  that  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  was  Leo  and  Caeser  Benvenuti  operating  as  Erie- 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  Erie  &  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  policy  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  a  policy  wheel. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  the  specific  documents  you  examined  show 
ins  and  outs  and  other  records  of  a  policy-wheel  operation;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right ;  including  the  tickers  that  were  made  by 
the  bettor. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  year  1947  each  one  of  Caeser 
and  Leo  Benvenuti  showed  in  their  records  an  income  in  excess  of 
$100,000  from  the  Erie  &  Buffalo  wheel? 

Mr.  Ariis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  the  year  1946  an  income  of  about  $90,000  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  in  the  year  1945,  a  net  income  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  picture  in  the  year  1948? 

Mr.  Amis.  There  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  year  1948  was  there  a  partnership  record  filed 
by  Pardy  and  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  There  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  Sam  Pardy  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  Yes ;  and  Tom  Manno. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  partnership  record  in  reference  to  the  Erie 
&  Buffalo  business  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  It  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  the  records  of  Pardy  and  Manno  show  that  in  the 
year  1948  the  partnership  of  Pardy  and  Manno  had  an  income  of 
$304,000  net? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Net  income? 

Mr.  Amis.  Net  income;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  the  year  1948,  do  the  records  of  Caeser  and 
Leo  Benvenuti  show  whether  or  not  they  had  any  net  income  from  the 
partnership  of  Pardy  and  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  In  1948? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  they  show  an  interest  of  $50,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  $50,000  each. 

Mr.  Halley.  Net  income  to  Caesar  Benvenuti  and  Leo  Benvenuti  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1948? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  in  the  year  1949  did  Sam  Pardy  and  Tom  Manno, 
according  to  the  records  of  themselves,  continued  to  show  an  income 
from  the  Erie  &  Buffalo  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right ;  it  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  year  1949,  was  a  total  net  profit  as  shown  by 
their  records  $286,000? 
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Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HxVLLEY.  Divided  between  Sam  Pardy  and  Tom  Manno? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  that  year  1949,  does  the  partnership  of  Pardy  and 
Manno  show  a  payment  to  Caesar  Benvenuti  of  $50,000? 

M'r.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  a  payment  to  Leo  Benvenuti  of  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  your  further  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
partnership  of  Pardy  and  Manno,  did  you  find  an  item  of  special 
service,  $278,000? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  As'  a  deduction  from  their  net  income  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  deduction  from  their  gross  income  that  would  be, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right,  gross  income. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  find  a  record  anywhere  of  a  partnership 
called  Guzik  and  Accardo? 

Mr.  Amis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  that  record  show  gross  receipts  from  Erie  & 
Buffalo  Co.  of  $278,000? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Precisely  the  amount  shown  as  special  service  from 
the  records  of  Pardy  and  M'anno  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  the  partnership  record  from  Guzik  and  Accardo 
for  the  year  1949  show  for  Guzik  profits  of  $134,000  and  for  Accardo 
profits  of  $134,000? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  partnership  records  of  Pardy  and  Manno 
show  profits  for  each  of  them  of  $143,000  ? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Eacli  of  these  items  are  traceable  directly  to  the  Erie 
&  Buffalo  Co.? 

Mr.  Amis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Amis. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  about  a  3-minute  recess. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  John  O'Mara,  please. 

Yes,  sir,  Mr.  O'Mara.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn, 
please?  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  Avill  give  this 
committee  Avill  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  J.  O'MARA,  WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Sit  down,  Mr.  O'Mara.  All  right,  gentlemen,  let's 
proceed  with  Mr.  O'Mara. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name,  please. 
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Mr.  O'Mara.  John  J.  O'Mara. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.    Will  somebody  get  the  witness  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass  ? 

Now,  how  do  yon  spell  O'Mara  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  0-apostrophe  M-a-r-a. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  O'Mara  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Winthrop  Harbor,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  where  you  live  presently  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  where  I  live  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  did  you  live  previous  to  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Kenosha  ? 

Mr,  O'Mara.  Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  were  you  in  in  Kenosha  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  worked  for  my  brother. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  your  brother's  name? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Holly  O'Mara. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in,  Mr.  O'Mara  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Handbook. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Handbook? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  was  his  handbook  located  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  520  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  you  w^ork  for  your  brother  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  have  just  one  handbook  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  ;  he  had  two. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  was  the  other  one  located  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Sixty-third  and  Twenty-third. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sixty-third  and 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Sixty-third  and  Twenty-third. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  one  did  you  work  in,  or  did  you  work  in  both  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  worked  in  both. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  what  did  you  do  in  the  handbook  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  I  had  done  the  remodeling  there,  and  electrical 
work,  and  any  errands  he  wanted  me  to  run. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  did  he  operate  those  books  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  they  were  in  operation  before  I  got  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  worked  there  how  many  years? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  worked  the  entire  time  for  your  brother 
John? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir— Holly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Holly,  rather? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  WTiat  was  the  size  of  those  two  handbooks?  Was 
one  smaller  or  larger  than  the  other  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  They  were  both  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  do  you  loiow  where  the  service  came  from  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  it  came  from  different  places.  At  one  time  it 
came  from  Kansas  City,  and  another  time  it  came  from  South  Chi- 
cago— southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  the  company  that  supplied  the  wire 
service  ? 
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Mr.  O'Maea.  Continental,  I  think.  ^  i      ,t-j       4. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  Continental  or  Midwest 
or  General  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  the  wire  did  come  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  0':Mara.  When  I  first  went  there,  Moe  Annenberg  had  the 
service,  whatever  he  had.    Later  it  was  changed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  who  was  supplying  it  when  you  left 

there  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  McBride's  exchange,  whoever  that  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  how  large  was  the  handbook  ?  In  other  words, 
how  many  people  could  be  accommodated  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  A  couple  of  hundred. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  other  gambling  operations  m  the 
place  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  In  Kenosha,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  in  the  handbook  where  you  worked.  Was  there 
any  other  gambling  operations  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Oh,  yes ;  we  had  craps,  and  roulette,  and  poker. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  were  employed  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  At  one  time 

Mr.  Robinson.  Excuse  me  a  minute.  Was  that  in  both  places  or 
just  one? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Both  places. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Both  places  had  those  games? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  people  were  employed  in  each  place? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  At  one  time  at  each  place? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  0':Mara.  About  12  at  each  place,  about  12  to  14  at  each  place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Noav,  were  they  known  by  any  particular  name,  so 
we  can  identify  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  One  was  the  Brunswick  Billiards,  downtown. 

Mr.  Robinson.  One  was 

Mr.  O'Mara.  One  was  the  Brunswick  Billiards  down  at  520  Fifty- 
eighth  Street. 

The  Chairjman.  Spell  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  spell  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  B-r-u-n-s-w-i-c-k,  520  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Now  wait  a  minute,  Brunswick  what? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Billiards. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  528  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  520  Fifty-eiglith  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  place? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  West  Town  Billiards. 

Mr.  Robinson.  West  Town  Billiards.  And  your  brother  owned 
both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  0']\LvR.\.  That  is  right.  ,,.-..        ,        ,-, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  other  handbooks  m  Kenoslia  while 
your  brother  was  operating  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Six  other  handbooks. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Six  other  handbooks  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  thev  as  large  as  your  brother  s  i 
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Mr.  O'Mara.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  they  ffet  their  service « 

Mr.  O'Mara.  From  my  brother. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  which  one  of  the  establishments « 

Mr.  O'Mara.  520  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  Brunswick  Billiards « 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Robinson.  In  other  words,  he  supplied  other  handbooks  with 
news  5 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  well  as  operating  a  handbook  himself? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  do  you  know  what  rate  he  paid  for  his  service  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  don't  know  the  amount. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  changed « 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Oh,  it  often  changed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  how  would  it  be  changed?  Who  would 
change  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  sometimes  the  salesmen  or  the  inspector,  what- 
ever he  was,  came  around. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  where? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  From  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  one  of  the  wire  companies  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  take  place? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  shortly  after  that  we  would  get  a  notice  by 
phone  or  m  person  that  the  rates  would  go  up,  and  then  likewise 
the  other  books  w^ould  take  part  of  that  raise,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  this  man  came  from  Chicago,  from  the 
wire  company,  would  he  sit  down  and  talk  to  your  brother  about  the 
rates  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right.  He  would  visit  the  place  and  look  all 
over  the  place,  come  there  in  the  afternoon  when  it  was  crowded. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  he  discuss  with  your  brother  what  the  amount 
of  your  brother's  business  was  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  did  in  front  of  me  once,  that  I  know  of,  but  he 
always  spoke  to  my  brother. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  did  discuss  it  once  in  front  of  vou  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Once. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  inquire  as  to  how  much  your  brother  was 
receiving  from  the  other  handbook  whom  your  brother  was  supplyino- 
with  news?  fi  j     ^ 

Mr.  0'Mar.\.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  discuss  how  much  your  brother  was  making 
from  his  other  forms  of  gambling  in  the  place  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  would  talk  about  the  crowds,  about  the  other 
gambling  that  was  in  there,  other  than  horses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  did  talk  about  that? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  entered  into 
the  establishment  of  the  rate  in  any  way,  the  amount  of  money  your 
brother  w-as  making  from  craps  or  roulette  or  whatever  it  was"? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes;  because  some  of  them  other  gambling  things 
wouldn't  go  on  only  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  did  you  get  the  impression  that  the  amount 
of  the  rate  for  the  service  was  fixed  in  some  way  in  relation  to  the 
total  amount  of  money  your  brother  was  making  in  the  operation  of 
the  whole  establishment? 

Mr.  0'Mar.v.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  they  inquire  as  to  how  many  other  books 
your  brother  was  supplying  and  how  they  were  doing  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  he  would  visit  some  of  them,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  would  visit  some  of  those  with  your  brother? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Not  with  my  brother. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  by  himself? 

Mr.  0"Mara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  did  the  same  thing  hold  true  of  the  other 
gambling  place  that  your  brother  owned  ? 

The  Chairman.  West  Town  Billiards. 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  ;  he  just 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  was  the  discussion  about  both  establishments? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  As  one  place.- 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.  Now  were  the  other  books  that  your  brother 
supplied  all  in  that  area  of  Kenosha  or  were  they  outside  ? 

Mr,  O'Mara.  All  in  Kenosha ;  none  outside. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother  ever  supply  any  books  outside? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  who  were  the  people  that  visited  the  books? 
Were  they  all  from  Kenosha,  or  did  they 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No;  they  came  from  all  over.  Highland  Park,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Racine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  your  brother  handle  the  lay-off  money; 
do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Somewhere  in  Chicago,  I  don't  recall  the  building.  I 
visited  there  once  or  twice;  I  know  they  called  it  a  building. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember  the  address  of  it? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  who  was  there? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir.     There  was  too  many  there  for  me  to 

Mv.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother  ever  lose  any — have  to  take  any 
bad  checks  in  the  operation  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Oh.  plenty. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  much  would  you  say  he  had  to  take  over 
the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  One  time  I  counted  up  the  bad  checks  that  were 
stopped  or  insufficient  funds,  and  it  amounted  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  one  time? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  One  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Over  the  whole  period  of  a  year? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  never  looked  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  what  year 
it  was,  but  that  was  one  box  I  examined. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  he  do  about  it?  Did  your  brother 
write  them  off? 

Mr  .O'Mara.  Write  them  off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  do  you  recall  where  the  scratch  sheets  were 
obtained  by  your  brother  for  the  operation  of  the  handbook? 
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Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  we  got  them  through  an  agency  in  Kenosha. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  whose  scratch  sheet  it  was? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Green  Scratch  Sheet  and  the  Red ;  we  furnished  both. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Green  Scratch  Sheet  is  the 
sheet  published  by  the  Illinois  Sports  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  on  it? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  what  other  equipment  was  used  in  the  book 
besides  the  scratch  sheets?  Did  you  have  wall  sheets  or  run-down 
sheets? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Forms;  the  World,  a  magazine  for  the  horse  people. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  get  any  supplies  and  equipment  from  the 
Bentley  &  Murray  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  We  got  them  all  from  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  that  company  located?  Do  you  know 
where  it  is  located  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Somewhere  in  Chicago.. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  what  the  maximum  amount  was 
that  was  bet  during  the  day  at  each  of  the  books?  Can  you  give  a 
rough  idea  of  what  the  total  amount  was  that  would  be  bet  during 
the  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  it  varied  so  much.  Sometimes  we  would  have 
a  good  day,  and  sometimes  we  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  would  it  vary  between  $2,000  and  $20,000? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Somewhere  between  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother — was  he  able  to  run  a  poker  game 
there  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Crap  game  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir;  certain  times.     Sometimes  it  was  stopped. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Roulette  wheel  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  On  Saturdays  only. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  Saturdays? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  many  raids  on  the  place? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  In  all  the  years  I  worked  there,  there  was  no  raid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  slot  machines  in  either  of  the 
places  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Never  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  any  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  For  not  having  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  ;  there  was  no  reason. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  those  two  places,  are  they  within  the  city  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  not  out  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  0'Mail\.  No,  sir;  about  23  blocks  apart. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Right  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  rooms  did  they  occupy  ? 
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Mr.  O'Mara.  One  had  two  rooms,  one  where  the  pool  table  was,  and 
one  where  the  book  was ;  each  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  would  the  handbook  be  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  would  say,  the  width  of  this  building  is  25  by  70  feet. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  I  see. 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  a  rough  guess. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  was  there  a  raid  there  in  about  1948? 

Mr.  O'JSIara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  that  raid  ? 

Mr.  O'JVL^RA.  I  wasn't  there.  I  was  in  the  city.  I  wasn't  in  the 
building.  I  was  managing  a  hotel  at  that  time.  I'd  been  away  from 
it  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  leave  your  brother  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  In  1948. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  1948.  Do  you  remember  whether  both  hand- 
books were  raided  or  just  one? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  One. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  which  one  was  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Downtown. 

Mr.  Robinson.  520  Fifty-eighth  Street? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  long  did  it  remain  closed  up  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  not  very  long.    About  a  week,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Robinson,  And  it  opened  up  again  after  that? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  was  your  brother  able  to  operate  two  hand- 
books  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Kenosha?  Can  you  give  any 
explanation • 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  each — there  was  four  books  downtown  and 
each  one  of  them  had  a  west  side  branch.  There  was  about  eight  alto- 
gether, I  guess,  and  he  had  one  downtown  and  the  other  people  had 
one  downtown,  and  they  had  one  on  the  west  side,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  but  your  brother  was  supplying  news 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Service. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Service,  yes.    I  don't  know  what  the  question  is,  again. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  question  again.  How  were 
all  those  books,  including  your  brother's  two  books,  able  to  operate 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  such  a  long  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  the  only  way  to  answer  that,  I  suppose,  would 
be  to  say  that  the  police  never  visited  there,  only  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  and  then  we  took  everything  down  until  they  got  out  and 
put  it  back  up  again.  There  was  no — ever  any  raids  before  that,  prior 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  would  the  police  come  in  the  poolroom  part 
of  it? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Every  day,  every  evening.  Day  and  night.  They'd 
come  in  twice  a  day. 

Mr.  RoRiNsc»N.  In  the  poolroom  part? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  poolroom  and  the  book. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  they  would  go  on  into  the  book? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  book  and 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  be  going  on  in  the  book  when  they  came 
in  there  ? 
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Mr.  O'Mara.  People  just  sitting  around  reading  the  form,  lights. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  there  be  any  actual  betting  going  on? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  would  you  know  how  to  stop  things  when 
the  police  were  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  we'd  have  somebody  outside.  There  was  a 
gambling  squad  that  used  to  go  around,  and  they  would  know  who 
they  were. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  they  uniformed  police? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No;  plain-clothes  men. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  somebody  outside  would  spot  the  squad  car 
coming  around  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  They  wouldn't  come  around.    They  were  on  foot. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  on  foot? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  have  somebody  standing  out  there  for 
that  purpose,  to  watch  for  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  a  regular  job  somebody  had? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  was  anybody  that  was — a  lot  of  times  it  would 
be  different  people,  but  mostly  a  board  boy  would 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mostly  the  who  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  board  boy,  the  man  that  marked  up  the  boards. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  would  be  standing  outside  the  building? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  would  go  outside  at  a  certain  time  and  stay  there 
until  he  would  see  them.  Then  he  would  come  downstairs  and  turn 
out  what  lights  were  left  and  take  everything  down,  take  the  sheets 
off  the  wall. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother  have  any  system  of  paying  off  to 
the  local  police  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  any  other  local  officials? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Some  of  the  council.     He  done  all  that  mostly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  brother  handled  all  that  himself  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes;  he  handled  it  himself. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  handled  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes;  I  handled  a  lot  of  it.      I  handled  some,  too. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  handle  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  councilmen,  a  couple  of  councilmen  that  were 
there  during  that  time.  They  were  elected  three  terms,  2  years  for 
each  term,  and  I  took  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  would  you  take  care  of  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  We  would  get  word  from  them  on  what  they  wanted, 
and  then  I  would  go  out  and  try  to  get  the  amount. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  hear  you  very  well.  Will  you  keep  your 
voice  up,  Mr.  O'Mara  ?    Am  I  going  too  fast  for  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  A  little  bit. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Let's  go  back.  How  would  you  take  care  of  the 
councilmen  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  one  instance  where  they  wanted  $15,000,  these 
two,  one  was  the  president  of  the  council,  the  other  a  member.  There 
were  only  seven  men  on  the  council  and  I  had  Avord  from  my  brother 
to  go  out  and  see  them,  and  I  made  contact  with  them,  made  an 
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appointment,  and  met  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  and  told  them 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  that  much  money. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Were  you  with  your  brother  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Mailv.  No  ;  I  was  alone. 

At  that  time  we  didn't  have  a  crap  game  and  things  wasn't  so  good, 
so  we  couldn't  afford  it.  We  had  a  large  family.  So  they  arranged 
to  have  the  crap  game  put  back  in  there  again.  The  chief  of  police 
was  visited.     He  is  now  dead — Sullivan  was  his  name. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  visit  the  chief  of  police  or  did  your  brother? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  My  brother  visited  the  chief.  I  went  back  to  my 
brother  and  told  him  what  they  wanted,  how  they  wanted  it,  and  we 
got  it  down  to  about  $7,500.    I  carried  them  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  whom? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  To  those  two  councilmen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  ones  that  you  had  previously  talked  to  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  were  the  councilmen  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  reason — I  would  like  to  explain  that — the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now  investigating  this  whole 
condition  and  I  would  like  to  refrain  from  naming  them  people  be- 
cause it  might  interfere  with  that  grand  jury  that  is  being  formed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  didn't  get  the  last  part  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  would  like  to  refrain  from  saying  anything  about 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin  who  is  now 
going  through  the  process  of  advising  the  Kenosha  County  board  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  grand  jury  investigation.  If 
I  divulge  any  of  the  men's  names  it  might  jeopardize  that  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  subpenaed  to  appear  before  any 
grand  jury? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  have  been  there  twice,  to  Madison,  Wis. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  the  grand  jury  in  session  now  in  Kenosha? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  ;  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  stopped  the  Kenosha 
County  board  from  having  a  John  Doe  hearing  under  the  advice 
that  it  was  too  serious,  and  he  insisted  on  the  attorney  general,  and  he 
appointed  Mr.  Willkie  as  chief  investigator  for  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  at- 
torney general,  and  now  they  are  having  their  bookkeepers  and  every- 
body go  through  the  records  there,  the  court  records  and  my  brother's 
books,  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  is  serious  enough  they  will  ad- 
vise the  county  board  to  call  a  grand  jury. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  preliminary  investigation  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Up  to  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Mara,  we  have  been  in  touch  with  the  attor- 
ney general  and  his  office.  They  haven't  requested  any  secrecy,  so  I 
can't  see  how,  if  they  are  investigating  their  books,  they  must  know 
who  they  are,  and  I  can't  see  how  your  testimony  would  prejudice  or 
hurt  the  grand  jury  investigation.  So  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  names  of  the  two  men  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  give  the  two  names  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  President  of  the  council,  his  name  was  Watkins, 
Claude  Watkius.    And  the  other  member  was  Howard  Coates. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  they  now  in  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  When  were  they  out  of  oflSice  ?  Wlien  did  they  leave 
office? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  At  the  time  I  left  my  brother's  employment,  in  1948. 

Mr.  Robinson.  1948? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  1947  or  1948. 

Mr.  Robinson.  1947  or  .1948? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Somewhere  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  actually  deliver  the  amount  yourself  to 
the  councilmen? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  In  so  many  payments,  a  couple  of  thousand  each  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  on  a  weekly  basis  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  spread  over 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Just  spread  over. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  A  period  of  time? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  make  any  payments  to  anyone  else  in  the 
local  government? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  make  any  payments  to  the  chief  of 
police  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  other  payments'  made  to  anyone 
else  connected  with  law  enforcement  in  Kenosha? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  only  payment? 

The  Chairman.  At  least,  that  is  the  only  payment  you  know  about? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  all  that  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  other  gifts  made  that  were  not  cash 
gifts? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  There  were  cash  gifts  on  Qiristmas.  Each  of  those 
two  councilmen  I  carried  $200  apiece. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  was  in  addition  to  the  amount  you  have  al- 
ready related? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  gifts  of  anjrthing  else  besides  cash 
made  to  those  councilmen? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  At  times  I  would  deliver  a  case  of  whisky  once  in 
a  while  to  these  two  councilmen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  there  any  gifts  made  to  any  State  officials,  out- 
side of  the  local  government? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  was,  it  was  through  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  campaign  expenditures  did  your  brother 
make?     What  campaign  contributions? 

The  Chairman.  What  you  know  about  it  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  don't  kiiow. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  if  you  know,  why  you  can  testify.  I  don't 
want  3^ou  just  to  guess.    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  Mr.  O'Mara,  do  you  Imow  anything  about  the 
operations  of  the  handbooks  in  any  other  place  in  Wisconsin,  except 
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Kenosha?  Do  you  know  what  the  situation  was  in  IVIilwaukee,  or 
Racine,  or  Madison? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  know  there  were  books  there,  and  I  knew  some  of  the 
people  in  Racine  that  had  tlie  book.    Milwaukee  I  didn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  pronounce  that  Racine  ? 

]\Ir.  O'Mara.  Racine,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  were  the  people  in  Racine  who  operated  the 
books  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Cohn.  I  don't  know  what 
his  first  name  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  C-o-h-n  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  visited  that  place? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  visited  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  While  you  were  employed  by  your  brother? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  buying  news  from  your  brother? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  sir;  he  had  a  machine  of  his  own  in  Racine. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  where  he  was  getting  the  service? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Cohn  a  Wisconsin  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  A  Racine  man ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  local  Racine  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  how  many  other  handbooks  there  were 
in  Racine  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  don't  know.  I  never  visited  anyone  except  his 
place. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  whether  Cohn  is  still  operating? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was,  up  until  1948? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  was,  up  until  the  time  I  left  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  Madison  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Well,  I  never  visited  there.  I  wouldn't  know  who  has 
the  Madison  books. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  did  not  know  any  handbook  operators  in 
Madison  ?  j 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did' you  know  any  in  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Just  the  fellow's  name  that  had  the  machine  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Simon — Mr.  Simon — I  don't  know  what  his  first  name 
was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  what  kind  of  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  same  ticker  machine  that  we  had. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  actually  operating  a  handbook  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

jVIr.  Robinson.  Was  he  selling  news  to  other  handbooks  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Like  your  brother  was  in  Kenosha  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  wouldn't  know  if  he  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  operation  of  hand- 
books in  the  northern  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  ever  been  up  in  that  territory  and  visited 
any  handbooks? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  went  np  there  hunting. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mercer,  have  you  ever  been  to  Mercer? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  ;  I  never  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  up,  Mr.  O'Mara.     • 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  how  often  would  the  police  come  around  your 
brother's  two  handbooks  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Twice  a  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Twice  a  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Once  in  the  afternoon  and  once  at  night. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  went  on  over  the  long  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  A  long  period  of  time, 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  never  did  find  anything  operating  there? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No,  never  found  anything  wrong  when  they  were 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  then,  it  was  arranged  and  you  understood 
that  the  police  would  come  at  certain  hours  during  the  day^ 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  come  about 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Two  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Two  o'clock,  and  what  other  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Seven  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  them  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  O'MARiV.  At  2  o'clock  we  would  because  the  book  was  in  op- 
eration, but  at  night  there  was  nothing  there  but  poker  and  there  was 
no  money  showing. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  the  police  understood  the  time  thev  were 
to  call,  at  2  o'clock  and  7  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  know-  they  came  at  that  time ; 
1  didn  t  know  about  the  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  part  of  the  arrangement  you  worked 
out  with  the  councilmen  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  We  never  made  no  arrangements  with  the  council 
My  brother  handled  anything  pertaining  to  the  chief  of  police. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  all  of  this  money  for  ? 
Mr.  O'Mara.  It  was  a  demand  made  by  these  two  men  for  $15,000 
or  they  would— every  once  in  a  while  when  the  police,  when  the 
members  of  the  police  and  fire  board  would  get  up  in  the  police  and 
fire  board  meetings  and  want  the  chief  to  resign,  and  then  my  brother 
would  get  word  from  him,  and  then  I  would  go  to  one  of  these  members 
that  was  taking  this  money,  and  that  was  withdrawn,  that  resignation 
was  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  somebody  would  demand  the  chief  re- 
sign and  you  would  go  to  these  people  and  then  the  demand  would  be 
withdrawn;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  they  did  it  over  many  times. 
1  assume  that  was  what  it  was. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  you  offered  $7,500,  but  told  them  business 
was  bad,  so  arranjrement  was  made  to  put  the  crap  game  back  so  you 
coukl  increase  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  So  we  could  pay  the  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  j^ou  could  pay  the  $7,000.  You  explained  to 
them  you  didn't  have  enough  gambling  going  on  to  enable  you  to  pay 
$7,500? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  suggest  that  you  put  the  crap  game  back 
in? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  They  suggested — I  told  them — they  said,  "Your 
brother  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  that  with  a  crap  game  in  there,  and 
two  tables,''  and  I  said,  "There  is  no  crap  game  in  there ;  there  haven't 
been  any  in  there  for  4  years,"  so  then  they  said  that  it  was  somebody 
else  that  had  the  heat  on  them  besides  them,  so  one  of  these  members, 
Claude  Wat  kins,  agreed  to  go  to  the  chief  on  a  certain  day  and  meet 
with  him,  and  that  was  the  signal  to  O.  K.  the  crap  game. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  a  signal  the  crap  game  was  O.  K.  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  put  it  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  these  police  would  come  into  your 
place,  they  could  see  the  crap  table,  couldn't  they  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  room  would  be  closed  off. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  police  would  come  right 
into  the  bookie  room. 

Mr.  O'Mara.  They  would  come  right  into  that  room,  but  there  was 
a  separate  room  for  craps. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  had  three  rooms,  the  bookie  room,  the 
poker  room,  and  the  room  for  the  crap  tables  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right.     I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  All  they  would  see  when  they  walked  in  at  2  and 
at  7  would  be  people  sitting  around  reading  forms  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Reading  the  paper,  reading  the  scratch  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  Thej^  couldn't  see  the  ticker  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  The  ticker  was  in  the  office  upstairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  brought  it  down  when  you 

Mr.  O'Mara.  We  left  it  there  and  run  wires  to  a  public  address 
system. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  see  the  public  address  system  there? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  would  be  shut  off.  Yes ;  they  could  see  it  there 
if  they  wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  one  or  two  questions. 

Did  yoilr  brother  have  a  partner  in  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  No  partners. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Has  your  brother's  business  dropped  off  since  '48 
so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  some  book  that  was  set  up  in  the  Summers 
Township  by  a  name  named  Stanley  Miller  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  outside  the  city  limits  ? 
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Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  outside  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  he  has  a  drop  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  has  a  drop  there. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  And  competing  with  your  brother  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  What? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Competing  with  your  brother  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  We  didn't  go  out  in  the  country.  We  have  got  a  lot 
of  county  delators,  but  we  never  went  out  there  with  news.  My 
brother  refused  to  give  them  service,  so  they  secured  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  does  a  man  named  Ed  Griffith  run  that  place  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  was  the  one  that  has  been  padlocked  on  North 
Sheridan  Road.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  involved  in  this  new 
place  that  has  just  been  raided  or  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  outside  the  city  limits  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  He  is  outside  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  does  he  get  his  customers  out  there? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Automobiles. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?     Does  he  come  in 

Mr.  O'Mara.  Has  a  couple  of  cars  to  bring  people  in  from  Kenosha, 
and  everybody  else  drives  out  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  he  provides  some  service  for  his  customers  to 
meet  the  trains,  go  into  town  and  pick  up  people  who  want  to  come 
out  there  and  gamble  ? 

Mr.  O'Mara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ralph  Capone.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that 
the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RALPH  J.  CAPONE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name,  please  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Ralph  J.  Capone. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  what  is  your  address  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  721-1:  Prairie  Avenue. 
Mr.  Halley.  Chicago  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  other  residence? 
Mr.  Capone.  Mercer,  Wis. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  what  is  the  address  there  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Mercer,  Wis. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Capone  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Fifty-six. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  where  were  you  born  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Italy ;  Naples,  Italy. 
Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  come  to  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  was,  I  think,  16  months  old. 
*  Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  become  a  citizen  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  My  father  took  papers  in  1906. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  And  you  became  a  citizen  by  virtue  of  your  father's 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Capone,  have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Income  tax. 
Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  1931. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  sentenced  to  a  term  of  3  years ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  served  that  term  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  In   1921  or  1922  you  were  convicted  of  a   liquor 
violation  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes.     I  was  tending  bar,  and  I  was  fined,  I  think  $50 
<or  $25,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  arrested  with  Salvadore  Special,  I  believe, 
;and  you  were  fined  a  hundred  dollars ;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  1921  you  were  fined,  I  believe,  $5  on  a  liquor 
violation ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Five  dollars  ?     I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  since 

Mr.  Capone.  1921  ?     I  was  not  in  Chicago.     I  couldn't  have  been. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well ;  let's  see.    In  July  1921,  July  3? 

Mr.  Capone.  AVliere  at  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  come  to  Chicago  in  February  1922. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliere  were  you  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  In  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  lived  in  New  York  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  between  1923  and  1931  you  were  arrested  on  a 
great  number  of  occasions,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  various  offenses  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  on  no  occasion  were  you  convicted  of  anything? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Until  the  income-tax  indictment  which  was  brought 
in  1930;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Capone.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  when  you  came  to  this  country,  did  your  parents 
originally  take  you  to  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  lived  there  from  the  time  you  were  13  months 
old  until  you  were  about  28  years  old ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Capone.  Approximately;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  to  school  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  through  grade  school  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No  ;  I  didn't  finish  grade  school. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  occupation  did  you  have  after  you  left  school  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  worked  as  a  messenger  boy,  I  worked  as  a  de- 
livery boy,  I  had  several  jobs.  I  had  a  trade,  paper  and  cloth  cutter 
for  a  bindery.     I  worked  in  the  insurance  business,  several  jobs. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  arrested  in  New  York  or  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  when  you  came  to  Chicago  did  you  come  alone  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  that  time,  where  were  your  brothers,  Al  and 
John 


Mr.  Capone.  Al  was  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Al  was  already  here? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  other  brothers? 

Mr,  Capone.  They  were  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Capone.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  come  here  to  join  your  brother  Al'* 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  partially.  I  just  came  here ;  that  is  all ;  no  special 
reason. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  try  to  talk  up  just  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  Capone.  No  special  reason  for  coming.  I  just  came  here,  not 
to  join  him  or  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.,  In  what  business  did  you  make  your  living  when  you 
came  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  worked  in  a  roadhouse  tending  bar. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bartender? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  brother  Al  doing  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  don't  particularly  know.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  some  time  shortly  after  that  you  did  go  into  the 
liquor  business,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  Me? 

Mr.  Halley.  Bootlegging? 

Mr.  Capone.  Selling  beer,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  in  the  beer  business  with  your  brother  Al  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  on  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  handle  liquor,  too  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  were  you  in  that  business  ?  When  ^la  you 
first  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I'd  say  approximately  6  years;  from  about  1923 
up,  6,  7  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  about  1923  until  you  were  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Something  like  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  During  that  period  did  you  have  an  interest  in  a 
brewery? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  "•  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  your  supply  of  beer  ? 
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Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  purchased  it  and  sold  it.  In  fact,  it  was  de- 
livered and  I'd  get  so  much  a  barrel,  never  bought  it  direct,  from  a 
brewery. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  to  whom  did  you  sell  it,  to  various  taverns? 

Mr.  Capone.  Various  taverns ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  where  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  did  business  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Guzik.     I  got  the  beer  through  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  have  a  brewery  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley,  Where  did  he  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  buy  it  from  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  once  I  bought  some  beer  from  somebody  in 
Joliet — I  don't  even  know  the  names — once  or  twice. 

Mr.   Halley.  Did  you  have  a  brewery  called  the  Great  Lakes 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Great  Lakes  Brewery  ? 

Yes. 

AVas  that  operating  during  prohibition  making  beer  ? 

I  wouldn't  know. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  ? 

No. 

AYell,  where  did  this  beer  come  from  ? 

I  don't  know. 

There  were  some  breweries  operating,  weren't  there? 

I  suppose. 

Well,  you  laiow.     This  is  a  long  time  ago.     We  might 
just  as  well  get  the  facts  now  for  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  breweries 
out.     There  was  beer  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  which  were  the  breweries  that  were  operating 
that  supplied  the  beer? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know. 

How  about  the  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 

I  wouldn't  know. 

Well,  did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  the  Manhattan 
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No. 

Of  no  kind? 

No. 

Of  no  kind,  direct  or  indirect  ? 

No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Malt  Made  Brewery? 

No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Products  Co.  ? 

Fort  Dearborn  Products  Co.  ?  There  are  several  Fort 
Dearborn  companies  that  advertise.  "VA-liich  one  do  you  mean  ?  I  see 
them  advertise  in  papers,  radio,  television. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Products  Co. 
in  the  beer  business  ? 
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Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  some  of  tlie  people  who  worked  for  you, 
helping  you  deliver  beer  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Arresso. 

Senator  Kepau^^r.  How  would  you  guess  it  would  be  spelled? 

Mr.  Capone.  A-r-r-e-s-s-o,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  other? 

Mr.  Capone.  Fellow  by  the  name  of  Dutch.    I  don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  Dutch  who  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  his  last  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Capone.  One  or  two  others,  I  don't  remember  their  names,  it 
is  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  prohibition  was  over,  did  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit 
bring  a  claim  against  you  for  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  They  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  beer  that  you  were  claimed  to  have  run  during 
the  prohibition  period  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  So  they  claimed;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  offered  to  settle  that  claim,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  It  was  settled,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Government  claimed  $6,000  in  taxes? 

Mr.  Capone.  Something  like  that.     I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  offered  $2,000  in  settlement,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  other  people  tied  up  in  that  situation 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  guess  there  were  quite  a  bunch,  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.  There  was  too  many  of  them.  Lots  of 
truck  drivers  w]\ich  they  never  saw.     They  just  had  a  lot  of  names. 

Mr.  Halley.  Michael  LePressi  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  you  don't  remember  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  remember  some  of  them.  I  don't  remember  Michael 
LePressi.    Mention  a  few  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  John  Knowland  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  John  Knowland  was  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nick  Jetfers? 

Mr.  Capone.  Nick  Jeffers,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  believe  Guzik  and  Al  was  in  there,  too,  weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  of  these  people  actually  were  in  business 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  In  business  ?     None. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  of  them  were  in  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  no  relations  with  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  some  with  Guzik  you  testified  ? 
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Mr.  Capoxe.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hx\.LLEY.  What  business  relations  did  you  have  with  your 
brother  Al  during  the  prohibition  period? 

Mr.  Capone.  None ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  closely  associated  with  him,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  too  closely. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  live  in  the  1920*s?  Where  did  you 
first  live  when  you  came  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  When  I  first  came  here,  I  lived  on  Farwell  and  Sheri- 
dan with  my  brother.  Then  I  moved  out  to  where  I  worked  and  I 
lived  in  Cicero.     That  is  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  live  at  the  Lexington  Hotel? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  brother  lived  there,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  He  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  visit  there  often  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  too  often. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  were  you  there  once  a  week? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  that  often,  every  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  on  friendly  terms  with  your  brother,  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Always. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  the  same  friends  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you,  for  instance,  know  John  Patton? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  ILi.LLEY.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  remember.     I  met  him  years  ago.     Just  where^ 

I  don't  know.  ^  -r,       .  ,^ 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  known  as  the  boy  mayor  of  Burnham,  wasn  t 

he? 

Mr.  Capone.  He  was. 

I^Ir.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  operations  m  Burnham  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Burnham  was  a  place  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
gambling  going  on,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  guess  so.  .  .  ,     . 

Mr.  Halley.  And  a  considerable  amount  of  prohibition  violations 

there  ? 

Mr."  Capone.  I  guess  the  same  as  any  other  city  or  town  in  the 

country. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  that  was  one  particular  place  where  you  had  a 
lot  of  "in"  with  the  mayor,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Who  had  a  lot  of  "in"  with  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  and  your  friends. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  meet  Patton  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.  I  just  happened  to  meet  him.  I  was 
introduced,  I  forget,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  with  your  brother  Al « 
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Mr.  Capone.  I  must  have. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  O'Hare,  did  you  ever  meet  him 
with  O'Hare? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  saw  them  at  the  dog  track  in  Cicero  several  years 
ago,  1928  or  1929.  Then  at  Sportsman's  Park,  I  have  seen  them  to- 
gether there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  Sportsman's  Park  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  any  race  track  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  in  any  dog  track  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  go  to  the  dog  tracks  often,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  went  several  times,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  with  your  brother  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  might  have — once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Frank  Nitti? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  did  you  know  William  H.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  Sportsman's  Park? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  I  might  have  seen  him,  but  I  didn't  know  him  or 
who  he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  at  the  dog  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  a  kennel  club  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  your  other  business  interests  during  the 
period  from  1922  to  1931,  besides  the  beer  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  Government  had  a  lot  of 
figures  at  that  time,  about  income  tax — I  mean,  about  gambling,  but 
I  don't  care  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  were  in  various  gambling  businesses,  with- 
•out  being  specific,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  bad  question  for  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  be  perfectly  reasonable  about  this.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  no  privilege,  unless  there  is  a  Federal  claim  involved. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  know.    There  is  no  immunity  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  immunity  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Capone.  That  question  may  be  incriminating — wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  Anyhow  it  is  so  long  ago,  the  statute  of  limitations 
must  have  run  on  any  gambling  you  did  before  1931  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  be  practical  about  it. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  no  privilege.  You  are  subject  to  contempt 
if  you  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  cannot  help  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  were  in  the  gambling  business  in  1928,  say  ? 
(No  answer.) 
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Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  unwilling  to  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Ca- 
pone  ? 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  claim  of  the  Government,  that  you 
were  in  a  lot  of  gambling  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  a  place  called  The 
Ship? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  an  interest  in  a  place  called  The  Rock- 
Garden  Club? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  are  your  present  business  interests  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  manage  a  hotel  in  Mercer. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  name  of  that  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  The  Eex  Hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  say  you  manage  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owns  it  ? 

Mr,  Capone.  It  is  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  owns  the  stock  in  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Fell  and  Beekman. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  stock  in  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No, 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  salary  for  managing  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Approximately,  $3,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  spend  your  full  time  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  3'ou  get  the  job  of  managing  the  Rex  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  sometime  in  19i5. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  at  that  time  you  went  to  work  for  $3,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right — $100  a  week  in  the  summer  and  $50 
in  the  winter. 

Mr,  Halley.  Do  you  know  when  joiw  employers  bought  that  stock 
in  the  Rex  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  August  1945. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  go  to  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Right  away. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  them  to  buy  the  Rex  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  had  you  known  them  before  they  bought 
the  Rex  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Several  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  them  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Capone,  No, 

Mr.  Halley.  You  met  them  in  Mercer  ? 

Mr,  Capone,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  business  had  they  been  in  previously  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  wouldn't  know  directly.  I  don't  pry  into 
people's  business. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  did  you  need  wath  a  $3,000  job  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  What  did  I  need  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  needed  it. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  other  business  interests  did  you  have  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  CAroNE.  1944  and  1945  I  was  interested  in  the  place  called 
Beaver  Lodge. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  interest  in  Beaver  Lodge  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  a  50  percent  interest. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  who  had  the  other  50  percent? 

Mr.  Capone.  The  people  who  owned  the  property,  Crucksdix  is 
the  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  Beaver  Lodge  located  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  In  Mercer. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  value  of  Beaver  Lodge,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.     I  know  it  is  in  the  real-estate  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  paid — I  had  a  deal,  I  paid  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  5  years,  and  I  would  be  a  50  percent  partner  in  the  business.  I 
pulled  out  after  2  years ;  I  lost  $2,000  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  other  business  did  you  have  in  1944  and  1945  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  the  cigarette  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  Suburban  Cigarette  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  it  is  all  over,  different  parts  of  the  county,  scat- 
tered territory. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  the  State  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  else  has  an  interest  in  the  Suburban  Cigarette 
l)usiness  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  do?  What  is  the  Suburban  Cigarette 
CIo.  ?    Does  it  sell  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  vending  machines. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  operates  vending  machines? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  are  the  vending  machines  located  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Different  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  stores  and  taverns? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  there  any  in  taverns  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Capone.  In  any  other  types  of  places? 

Mr.  Capone.  Drug  stores,  taverns,  stores — anybody  that  will  put 
them  up. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  machines  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  approximately  200. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  the  headquarters  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  4831  Twenty-second  Street. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  have  from  the  Suburban  Cigarette  Co.  had 
an  income  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  still  own  it ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hauley.  In  the  last  year  the  income  from  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
Iborhood  of  $18,000, 1  believe? 
Mr.  Capone.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  previous  years  it  has  not  been  that  successful  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  think  that  last  year  was  the  biggest  year,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  what  other  property  do  you  own  in  and  around 
Mercer,  Wis.  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  None. 
Mr.  Halley.  WHio  owns  Billy's  Bar? 

Mr.  Capone.  Corporation;  that  is  part  of  the  Rex  Hotel.     That 
is  tlie  same  place ;  that  is  a  cocktail  lounge  in  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  work  for  Billy's  Bar,  too? 
Mr.  Capone.  Both;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  property  at  Little  Martha's  Lake  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  of  any  property  at  Little  Martha's  Lake 
"which  you  occupy  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes — no. 

Do  you  have  any  at  Big  Martha's  Lake  ? 

I  don't  have  no  property ;  no. 

Do  you  occupy  or  rent  any? 

Yes. 

"Wliat  property  is  that  ? 

Some  property  that  belongs  to  the  family. 

It  belongs  to  your  brother ;  is  that  right  ? 

Brother ;  tliat  is  right. 

'Wliat  is  the  property?     "VVliat  is  the  nature  of  the 
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How  large  is  that  property  at  Big  Martha's  Lake  ? 

Ten-twelve  acres. 

How  long  have  you  occupied  that  property  ? 

Almost  8  years. 

Since  about  1942  ? 

Something  like  that. 

You  erected  the  house  on  it  yourself ;  did  you  not  ? 

No ;  I  helped,  but  I  didn't  erect  it. 

You  directed  the  construction  ? 

I  directed  part  of  the  construction ;  yes. 

Your  brother  has  never  occupied  the  house;  has  he? 
Capone.  He  has. 

Halley.  It  has  been  your  home,  you  just  testified,  since  1942. 
Capone.  He  has  been  there.    He  has  been  there  from  time  to 


Halley.  As  your  guest  he  was  there  ? 

Capone.  No;  he  was  there  himself  until  the  kids  were  taken 
to  the  Army.  He  had  four  kids  and  three  they  took  in  the  Army  and 
the  mother  refused  to  come  out  there  and  live. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  live  there  with  him  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  At  first  we  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  you  live  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  my  nephew.    One  of  his  sons  is  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  point  is  you  said  you  have  lived  there  for  8  years. 

Mr,  Capone.  Off  and  on,  the  family  occupied  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  built  8  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  value  of  that  house? 

Mr.  Capone.  The  contract  was  $13,500  and  there  is  a  $7,500  mort- 
gage on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  worth  about  $35,000-$40,000  now;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 

Hr.  Halley.  A  house  built  at  that  time  for  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I. don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  brother's  business — the  owner  of  that 
house? 

Mr.  Capone.  Nothing  right  now.  He  is  blind. 

Mr.  Halley,  What  was  his  business  in  1942  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  he  went  to  work  for  me  in  the  cigarette  business ;: 
I  just  don't  know  what  year,  though,  just  right  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley  Did  you  give  him  the  money  to  buy  the  property  and 
build  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  he  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  He  got  some  money  from  my  mother, 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  she  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  she  has  had  it  for  years.  My  mother  is  82  years 
old  and  she  probably  has  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Halley.  She  got  it  from  either  you  or  your  brother? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  was  she  in  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  My  father  w^as  in  business  all  of  his  life  until  he  died. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  other  property  do  you  own  or  occupy? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  a  couple  of  pieces  of  property  in  Forestview 
that  don't  mean  nothing.  The  valuation  is  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Halley.  Vacant  land  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  What  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Vacant  land  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  One  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  say  the  valuation  is  only  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right.  One  has  a  shack,  very  old — only  get 
$35  a  month  from  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  own  them  outright  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  must  mean  something  to  a  m.an  who  has  to  work 
for  $3,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Capone.  There  has  been  no  tax  paid  since  1924  on  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Nobody  has  foreclosed  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  are  still  yours  ? 
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Mr.  Capone.  Thirty-five  dollars  a  week  on  the  one  place — $35  a 
month. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  else  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  the  property  in  which  you  reside  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  type  of  a  place  do  you  occupy  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  my  mother's  house.  My  mother  and  sister- 
in-law  own  the  building. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is  a  house  owned  by  your  mother  and  sister-in-law  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Capone.  72^:4:  Prairie  Avenue. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Capone,  do  you  have  an  interest  in  any 
other  places  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  the  Skinny's  Place? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  You  mean  the  place  in  Flambeau? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes ;  I  know  the  place. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  have  no  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  Beaver  Lodge? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Walter  Krumdick  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  had  any  business  relations  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Two  yeai-s,  1944  and  1945. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  was  in  business  with  him  at  Beaver  Lodge. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  operated  a  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Restaurant  and  bar. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  bar  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  have  you  an  interest  in  any  other  businesses? 
W^hat  other  businesses  have  you  been  in  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  all. 

Mr,  Halley.  Well,  you  were  in  a  mineral  water  business ;  were  you 
not? 

Mr,  Capone.  That  didn't  last  long.  We  went  out  of  business  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  go  into  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  in  1934,  1935. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  Waukesha  Waters,  Inc. 

Mr.  Halley,  Where  was  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  On  Howard  Street,  here  in  Chicago. 

Mr,  Halley.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  business  to  sell  mineral  wa- 
ters to  various  bai's  and  taverns  ? 
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Mr.  Capone.  Generally,  yes. 

Mr.  Halljey.  Now,  in  the  course  of  your  years  of  living  in  Chicago,, 
you  became  well-known  to  a  great  many  tavern  owners ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  pretty  good  contacts  with  the  bars? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  guess  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  sell  beer  personally  yourself  to  the  various 
taverns  and  sjjeakeasies? 

Mr.  Capone.  AVhen ;  during  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Did  you,  yourself,  act  as  salesman  for  some  of 
your  beer  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  did  sometimes;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  large  an  organization  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  had  an  organization  of  two  fellows  and  myself.  That 
was  all  that  I  needed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  trucks? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  the  beer  was  delivered  for  me,  I  gave — I  was 
given  $2  a  barrel  for  the  beer.  The  beer  was  not  mine.  I  got  a  com- 
mission to  sell  it  for  $2  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yours  was  a  paper  job,  then? 

Mr.  Capone.  What  do  you  mean  by  "paper"  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  even  saw  the  beer  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Halley.  Somebody  would  sell  it  to  you,  you  would  sell  it  ta 
somebody  else,  and  you  would  take  a  commission  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  able  to  get  the  contact  with  Guzik 
so  that  he  would  permit  you  to  act  as  the  middleman  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  a  good  friend  of  your  brother,  Al  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  We  were ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  some  of  the  other  people  who  became 
finally  known  as  the  Capone  gang  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  have  a  Capone  gang. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  all  know  there  was  one.  There  is  no  point  in 
being  squeamish  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Capone.  It  is  questionable. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  see.    Was  there  Murray  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Capone.  What  about  Murray  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  a  friend  of  your  brother's  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  He  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  ever  in  busi- 
ness with  your  brother? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  worked  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know  what  his  connection  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  see  him  at  the  Lexington  Hotel,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  did  see  him  at  the  Lexington 
Hotel. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Paul  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Fifteen  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Halley,  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  believe  he  has  testified  that  he  was  once  a  member- 
of  an  organization  called  the  Union  Siciliano,  an  insurance,  a  protec- 
tive, benevolent  organization. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  read  about  it  in  the  papers ;  yes. 

M'r.  Halley.  Didn't  you  know  that  there  was  here  in  Chicago  a  so- 
ciety called  the  Union  Siciliano? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know  anything  about  it  except  what  I  read 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  had  its  name  in  the  phone  book  and  opened  public 

offices.  .  -11 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  have  no  reason  to  look  it  up  m  the  tele- 
phone book. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  belonged? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  went  to  any  meeting  there? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  read  about  it. 

Mr.    Halley.  Well,  where  did  you  read  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  In  the  paper.  In  fact,  I  read  about  it  being  brought 
up  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  in  your  family  or  any  of  your 
friends  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  heard  about  it  years  ago  in  Brooklyn  when  they 
kidnaped  some  kid,  Ranieri,  and  then  killed  him.  That  was  years, 
ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  ^Yb.sit  was  the  name  of  the  kid  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Ranieri. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ranieri? 

Mr.  Capone.  In  New  York  about  30  years  ago  or  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  you  say  "they"  you  mean  some  Black  Hand; 
group  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  was  the  fii-st  inkling  I  had  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  that  in  existence.    I  heard  none  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  old  days,  30  and  40  years  ago,  there  was,  was 
there  not,  a  certain  amount  of  Black  Hand  activity  here? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  according  to  what  I  read— here  I  wouldn't 
know,  I  wasn't  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean  in  the  United  States.  You  knew  only  about 
Brooklyn,  I  presume. 
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^u^^;!^"^^?^^-  I  ^^'ouldi^'t  know.  You  people  would  know  more  about 
that  than  I  would.  What  I  knew  about  that  is  what  I  get  from  the 
papers.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  The  way  we  get  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  Capone,  is  by 
asking  a  lot  ot  people.    That  is  why  we  are  asking  you  to  help 
Mr.  Capone.  How  can  I  help  ?  ^Jf 

Mr.  Halley.  You  just  tell  the  committee  the  part  you  were  familiar 

Mr.  Capone.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  hear  about  certain  crimes  beino-  Black 
Hand  crimes?  *= 

Mr.  Capone.  In  the  papers ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  the  neighborhood  you  li^•ed  in  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  extortion  Black  Hand  notes  to 
get  money  from  various  people  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  read  about  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  it  in  the  neighborhood 
you  lived  m  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  in  tlie  days  when  you  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  you 
"^^^^^  young  "^^^^  ^^^^  y°^^  ^^^^'  ^^^k  to  people  about  the  Black  Hand? 

Mr.  Capone.  Jesus,  I  wouldn't  know.  How  would  I  know  about 
that « 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  did  you  understand  it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  today.  It  is  just 
what  I  read.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  such  an  organization  in  exist- 
■ence. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  did  you  hear?  Didn't  you  as  a  young  man 
understand  that  there  had  been  a  Sicilian  society  known  as  the  Black 
Hand  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  of  that  in  all  the  days  of  your  youth  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  did  when  I  was  a  kid  in  Brooklyn ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr  Capone.  I  didn't  know  it  was  Sicilian.  I  heard  there  was  Black 
Hand,  used  to  send  notes  to  make  money.  I  used  to  read  about  it  in  the 
papers,  hear  about  it.  The  Ranieri  case  was  Nation-wide  Every- 
body heard  about  it.  The  kid  was  held  for  ransom  and  then  they  col- 
lected the  ransom  and  killed  the  kid. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  did  any  of  the  Black  Handers,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, continue  their  activities? 

Is  that  light  bothering  you  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Yes,  let's  turn  the  lights  off  a  little  bit 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  better  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  any  of  the  Black  Handers,  to  your  knowledge, 
continue  their  activities  under  the  name  of  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  heard  any  talk  of  the  word  "Mafia"  in 
Brooklyn  when  you  were  a  young  man? 
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Mr.  Capone.  No.     I  heard  Black  Hand.     I  never  heard  the  word 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  named  Joseph  Prof aci  ? 

Mr!  Capone.  I  don't  know  the  name. 

Mr  H\LLEY.  Do  you  know  the  name  Vincent  Mangano ': 

Mr.  Capone.  The  only  Mangano  I  know  is  Lawrence  Mangano  here 

"\lr" HALLEY.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  the  olive  oil  business? 

Mr!  Capone.  Yes;  people  in  Chicago,  a  macaroni  company,  i  clo 
business  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  name  i 

Mr.  Capone.  Montelone.  i       •..  ^-u       9 

Mr  H\LLEY.  What  business  do  you  do  with  them « 

Mr!  Capone.  I  buy  olive  oil,  Italian  stuff,  cheese,  spaghetti. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  for  the  restaurant? 

Mr.  Capone.  And  myself,  also.  x      1      t      •        ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Charles  LuQiano,  Lucky  Luciano  { 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  met  him? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  ,^..110 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Frank  Costello « 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr  H  \LLEY.  How  long  have  you  known  him  5 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  met  him— I  wouldn't  know— 15  or  more  years 

ago.  ,  .     „ 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  < 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  remember  where  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Vito  Genovese? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  the  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Big  Al  Polizzi? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  the  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  came  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No  ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Tony  Accardo,  do  you  not « 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  i 

Mr.  Capone.  A  dozen  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  a  friend  of  your  brother  s  i 

Mr.  Capone.  I  suppose  he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  a  friend  of  Guzik  s? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  so.  -,     <•  ^1  1    .<> 

Mr.  H.VLLEY.  Was  Accardo  in  the  gambling  end  of  the  racket  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.  .  u v  1         . 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  gambling  establishments 
in  or  around  Chicago? 

Mr.  Capone.  Have  I  ever  been  in  one  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  would  like  to  have  the  money  I  lost  m  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Which  ones  were  you  in  ? 

Mr  .Capone.  Lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  were  some?  „r  ,     1     a  a 

Mr  Capone.  Oh.  the  one  that  used  to  be  on  Wabash  Avenue  and 
Randolph.  I  used  to  go  in  there.  Couple  in  Cicero  where  I  used 
to  go.     Place  in  the  country,  Bon  Air,  or  something. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Who  ran  these  places? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  doirt  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  a  pretty  well-know  person.  Wouldn't  you 
^Ar    ^^  owner  m  a  gambling  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  he  might  be  the  owner,  but  I  wouldn't  ask  if 
he  owned  the  place.  I  couldn't  say  anybody  owned  the  place  if  I 
didn  t  ask  him  the  question  outright,  and  he  said  he  did 

Mr  Halley.  In  Washington  about  a  week  ago,  the  committee  ques- 
tioned a  man  named  Willie  Moretti.     Do  you  kjiow  him «  ^ 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  know  him  under  the  name  of  Willie  Moore 
He  comes  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  also  lived  in  Brooklyn  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  never  knew  him.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone    I  heard  of  him  in  Miami.     Willie  Moore,  I  heard  of 
him  yes,  sir.     I  read  about  him  the  other  day  in  the  papers, 
.nfl  ;         "^r-  ^^te^tified  that  when  a  well-known  character  in  the 
rackets  went  anywhere  he  would  be  very  apt  to  meet  all  the  other 
people  who  were  m  similar  businesses. 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  that  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  wasn't  as  well  known  as  he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  weren't  as  well  known  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  a  time  when  due  to  your  brother's  reputation 

Mr.  Capone.  In  the  newspapers ;  yes. 

Mr  Halley    And  when  you  went  any  where,  wouldn't  you  be  intro- 
duced to  everybody  who  was  interested «  ^  .you  ue  intro 
Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  shun  the  limelight « 
Mr.  Capone.  I  always  did. 
Mr.  Halley.  Wliat  was  the  reason  for  that? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  care  for  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  the  Fischettis? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  did. 
Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  them « 

the^"ii?ro"okly?'  '  ^""  '^^"  ^"^^-^  '^'^  ''  ^--  -  -«-•     I  knew 
M'r.  Halley.  Did  Al  know  them  in  Brooklyn? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr  rt^n^l  f^^^^,f  t  1^''^  '^™"  ^^  ^^^^^^g«'  d«  you  know? 
Mr  ^TZl'  ?,TI!^^''^  know  exactly  when  they  came  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  come  with  Al  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Capone.  No;  I  know  they  didn't 

pr^ty  ?e'g;:ilariyr"^  ^'"  '''  '^  ^'^^^^^'  ^^«"--^'  ^'^  ^^  -^  ^^em 

regularly!''''''''"  ^^^^"^  ^  '"'''  ^''''  ^  ""^^^^  ^''^  ^  ^^^  *^^"^  P^^tty 
Mr.  Halley.  After  you  were  here  a  while? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  in  touch  with  them 
again  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  I  would  see  them. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  would  you  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  We  lived  at  one  building  one  time  on  AVabash  Avenue, 
place  called  Wolf  Apartments. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  and  the  Fischettis  lived  in  the  same  building  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Al  live  there,  too  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right.    That  is  about  1922,  during  that  period, 
1922-23. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  pretty  close  to  Al  then  in  those  days  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  had  the  impression  earlier  that  you  maybe  didn't 
see  much  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  after  1923  or  1924. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  when  he  got  to  be  a  very  big  shot,  is  that 
right  ^ 

Mr.  Capone.  Got  to  be  well  known,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  would  see  less  of  him  after  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  early  days,  then,  you  and  Al  and  Rocco  and 
Charley  Fischetti  were  pretty  close  friends,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  Rocco  so  much  as  Charley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  of  the  other  Fischettis? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  knew  them.    I  never  went  out  much  with  them  or 
had  much  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  as  friendly  with  Tony  Accardo  as  you 
were  with  the  Fischettis  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  were  the  Fischettis  in  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Tony  Capezio,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Paul  Carramusa? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Rocco  De  Grazia  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  pretty  near  20  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Let's  see.    I  know  him  20  years ;  I  knew  him  around 
1928  or  1929. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  connection? 

Mr.  Capone.  Just  met  him.   Him  and  I  used  to  play  the  horses  quite 
a  bit  together. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliereabouts ?    At  Sportsman's  Park? 
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Mr.  Capone.  At  race  tracks,  or  out  to  the  bookmakers  and  make 
bets. 

Halley.  Did  your  brother  Al  have  an  interest  in  Sportsman's 


Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Capone.  I  woukln't  know. 

Halley.  It  was  known  as  one  of  the  Capone  tracks,  was  it  not  ? 
Capone.  I  suppose.    What  wasn't  known  as  that. 
Halley.  O'Hare  was  in  charge  of  it,  wasn't  he,  at  one  time? 
Capone.  I  guess  he  was. 

Halley.  Then  he  was  killed,  and  I  think  then  the  property 
was  disposed  of  to  John  Patton  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 
Mr.  Halley.  And  Bill  Johnston? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  disposed  to. 
Mr.  Halley.  There  were  a  bunch  of  dog  tracks  around  the  country, 
too,  known  as  the  Capone  tracks,  were  there  not  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Halley.  O'Hare  ran  them,  didn't  he? 
Mr,  Capone.  I  don't  know  what  he  ran. 

At  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  down  in  Florida? 
I  don't  know. 

You  would  visit  them,  wouldn't  you  ? 
No.    The  dog  tracks  I  visited  were  in  Miami. 
You  went  to  the  one  in  Miami  ? 
Miami  Beach. 

When  you  showed  up  they  rolled  out  the  red  carpet 
for  you;  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  necessarily, 
of  red  carpet. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  just  using  the  expression, 
pretty  well,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  suppose  they  did.     Who  do  you  mean  by  "they"? 
Mr.  Halley,  The  people  who  ran  it.     O'Hare,  say. 
Mr.  Capone.  Well,  just  like  you  would  treat  anybody  else,  cour- 
teous. 

Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Capone. 
JSIr.  Halley, 
Mr,  Capone, 
Halley, 
Capone. 
Halley. 
Mr.  Capone, 
Mr.  Halley, 


]\Ir.  Halley, 
Mr,  Capone, 
Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Capone. 
Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Capone. 
Mr.  Halley. 


When  I  went  there  they  were  out 
They  treated  you 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Did  you  get  your  lunch  at  the  track? 

No. 

At  the  race  track? 

No. 

Or  your  dinner? 

No. 

Did  you  have  any  drinks  with  them  at  the  track? 

Just  what  I  paid  for. 

Did  you  have  drinks  with  O'Hare  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  ever  remember  drinking  with  O'Hare. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  drink  with  John  Patton? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  think  I  had  a  couple  of  drinks  at  Miami  Beach  at 
the  track  with  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  about  Louis  Campagna  ?     Is  he  an  old  friend  of 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  know  him  for  years ;  yes. 
Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  around  15  years  ago,  I  guess. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  him  in  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  Capone,  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Phil  D'Andrea  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

I\Ir.  Halley.  And  Charles  Gioe  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  know  Gioe. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  a  little  younger,  I  guess  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  meet  him  or  know  Charles  Gioe  until  they 
had  a  hearing  in  New  York  and  I  met  him  the  first  time  at  that 
hearing. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Here — 2  months  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Right  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  when  you  came  here  to  testify? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  seen  him  before  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  not  since  around  1942  or  1943. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  remember  when  I  saw  him  last ;  it  is  so  long 

ago- 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Charley  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  wrong  about  Accardo.  I  saw 
him  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  his  father's  funeral. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Jack  Dragna? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  I  saw  him  here ;  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  knew  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  never  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Joe  Massei  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  came  from  Detroit. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  met  him  2  or  3  years  ago  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Frank  Milano  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  From  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  from  Detroit. 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

He  comes  from  Kansas  City 


Mr.  Halley 
him? 
Mr.  Capone. 
Mr.  Halley 


Didn't  you  ever  meet 


I  have  never  been  to  Kansas  City. 
During  the  prohibition  days,  did  you  habitually  carry 
guns  and  keep  guns  in  your  possession  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  were  arrested  on  several  occasions  with 
many  giuis  in  your  possession,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  Once  going  to  the  bank.  I  had  several  thousand 
dollars  going  to  the  bank  at  one  time.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
remember  being  arrested  with  a  gun. 

Mr.  Halley.  Weren't  you  once  arrested  in  a  flat  with  Charley 
Fischetti,  in  1926? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  It  was  your  home? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  lived  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Fischetti  visiting  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  He  stayed  with  me  occasionally. 

And  you  had  a  submachine-gun  there,  a  Thompson, 


Mr.  Halley 
didn't  you  ? 
Mr.  Capone. 
Mr.  Halley. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


No,  I  didn't. 

You  had  11  rifles?  r 

Mr.  Capone.  Shotguns,  rifles,  yes.  ] 

Mr.  Halley.  Revolvers? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  got  30  rifles  now  up  north. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  at  Mercer  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Halley.  What  other  guns  do  you  have  at  Mercer? 
Capone.  That  is  all — shotguns. 
Halley.  What  do  you  need  with  rifles  ? 

Capone.  I  make  a  collection  of  them.    I  have  got  guns  back 
from  the  Civil  War. 

JMr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  shotguns,  too  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes;  I  have  got  12-gage,  20-gage,  and  a  410  for 
hunting. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  now  collect  them,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  and  I 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  not  collecting  them  in  1926,  were  you? 
Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  need  them  for?     What  did  you  have 
guns  for  in  1926  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Maybe  they  weren't  all  mine,  huh? 
Mr.  Halley.  Whose  were  they?     They  were  in  your  flat? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes ;  but  they  weren't  mine. 
Mr.  Halley.  Whose  were  they  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  They  were  left  there  by  some  people. 
Mr.  HL4LLEY.  Who  were  the  people  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  they  the  people  we  were  talking  about  before, 
that  we  might  call  the  Capone  gang  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  say  that ;  no. 

Were  they  friends  of  yours  ? 
I  knew  them ;  yes. 

Why  did  they  leave  ginis  in  your  house  ? 
I  don't  know.     There  was  probably  no  other  place  to 
leave  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  arrest  was  made,  I  think  2  days  after  the 
murder  of  an  assistant  State's  attorney  named  William  McQuiggin, 
wasn't  it  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Around  that  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Those  guns  were  not  dumped  there  to  get  rid  of  them, 
were  they  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.     Maybe  people  carried  guns  those  days 
and  were  afraid  to  go  around  the  streets  with  them. 
Mr.  Halley.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  those  days? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  carried  a  gun  yourself,  didn't  you  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Not  habitually. 


Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr, 


Halley. 

Capone. 
Halley. 
Capone. 
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Mr.  EUlley.  You  were  arrested  for  carrying  a  loaded  revolver  when 
you  were  with  Peter  Pizzo,  were  you  not? 

Mr,  Capone.  That  is  the  time  we  were  going  to  the  bank  with  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  the  beer  business  in 
the  twenties  ?  Was  it  a  kind  of  a  business  in  which  you  had  to  protect 
yourself  against  highjacking  and  violence? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  never  protected  myself  against  any  violence. 

Mr.  EL\LLEY.  You  were  very  close  to  the  center  of  the  business. 
Did  your  brother  Al  and  his  close  associates  have  to  protect  them- 
selves against  violence? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  they  didn't.  I  wouldn't  know 
much  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  they  all  had  bodyguards,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  bodyguard,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  I  had  a  friend;  is  that  a  bodyguard?  If  you 
two  walk  clown  the  street,  would  one  be  a  bodyguard  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know.  Didn't  you  generally  have  somebody 
with  you  who  had  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^hen  the  prohibition  period  ended,  what  did  you  start 
doing  for  a  living  ? 

You  went  to  jail,  of  course — when  was  it,  1932? 

Mr.  Capone.  1931. 

Mr.  Halley.  1931,  and  you  got  out  around  1933.  By  then  prohibi- 
tion was  over.  A^Hiat  did  you  and  your  brother  and  your  friends  do  for 
a  living? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  about  my  friends.  I  know  I  started 
booking,  doing  a  little  booking  and  horse  betting. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  it  pretty  much  the  pattern  that,  once  prohibi- 
tion ended,  the  people  who  had  been  in  the  prohibition  racket  had  to  go 
into  gambling  to  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Unless  they  went  into  legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  what  other  rackets  were  there  available  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  in  your  own  case  you  did  a  little  booking ; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  everybody  did  the  best  they 
could. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  gambling  games  other  than  book- 
ing— crap  games,  dice  games  ? 

Mr.  Capone,  Well,  that  question  I  think  is  incriminating,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  booking  is  just  as  incriminating,  Mr.  Capone. 
We  might  as  well  get  the  facts  for  once  and  for  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  say,  "Were  you  charged  with  having  other 
gambling  games  ?"    Did  people  say  you  had  other  gambling  games  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  may  have  been  charged  with  it.  "Wliether  I  did  or 
not,  that  is  different. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  went  into  these  various  legitimate  ventures ; 
is  that  right ;  such  as  the  soda-water  business  ? 
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Mr.  CAroNE.  That  is  true, 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  present  hotel  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  your  cigarette- vending  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  started  in  the  water  business,  which  wasn't  very 
profitable. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  I  have  just  one  other  major  interest,  and  that  is 
what  you  did  in  the  field  of  politics. 

Mr.  Capone.  Politics? 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  active  politically  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  support  various  candidates  for  public  office  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  On  one  occasion  you  were  arrested  for  getting  people 
to  swear  they  were  lawful  voters,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  never  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  indicted  by  the  Cook  County  grand  jury, 
your  brother  and  a  man  named  John  J.  Ludian  and  Anthony  Rench 
and  John  O'Williams  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  can't  help  that.  The  indictment  didn't  stand 
up,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  were  represented  by  Thomas  Nash  and 
Michael  Ahern,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  indictment  was  quashed? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  did  go  to  trial  on  the  question  of  the  facts  as 
to  whether  you  did  the  act  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  were  you  active  in  the  political  campaign  in 
1926—1925? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  know.    That  is  too  far  back  for  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  vote  personally? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  political  contributions  during  the 
years  1922  to  1931  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  up,  Mr.  Capone.  I  mean  these  girls  can't 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  protected  you  in  your  beer  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Who  protected  me? 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  an  illegal  business.  How  did  you  get  your  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know.  There  must  have  been  a  lot  of  illegal 
drinkers,  I  guess.    There  had  to  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  the  police  drinkers ;  is  that  what  you  are  trying 
to  say  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  suppose  they  are  drinkers  like  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  customers  who  were  in  the  police? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 
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]Mr.  Halley.  "What  was  the  reason  that  you  were  not  arrested  be- 
tween the  year  1922 

Mr.  CAroNE.  Arrested  for  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  Arrested  and  convicted? 

Mr.  Capone.  For  what? 

Mr.  Haixey.  For  peddling  beer  in  violation  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  why  I  wasn't. 

M'r.  Halley.  You  weren't  is  that  the  fact?  You  were  never  con- 
victed for  it  ? 

Mr,  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  1922? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  result  of  your  early  experience  in  1922,  did  you 
learn  the  importance  of  getting  some  proper  contacts  so  that  you 
would  have  proper  protection  in  your  beer  racket  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  never  contacted  anybody.  If  I  got  in  trouble,  I'd 
hire  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  other  questions,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Capone.  This 
Suburban  Cigarette  Co. — do  you  own  the  vending  machines  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

The  ChairMxVN.  Are  you  the  sole  owner? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

The  ChxVirman.  Then  do  you  buy  cigarettes  from  the  companies? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  keep  the  vending  machines 
supplied  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  men  who  go  around  and  check  them 
up  and  take  the  money  out  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  put  in  new  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  vending  machines  do  you  use  ? 

INIr.  Capone.  Oh,  they  are  all  makes ;  they  are  all  old  ones. 

The  Chair3ian.  Well,  do  you  buy  them  from  any  one  company,  or 
do  you  buy  them  from  all  companies  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  These  are  the  same  ones  I  have  had  for  years  outside 
of  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  we  bought  some  new  ones,  and  we  generally 
get  somebody  that  has  got  some  for  sale  and  I  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now 

Mr.  Capone.  We  haven't  bought  no  new  machines  in 

The  CiixiiRMAN.  Speaking  of  political  activity,  weren't  you  in- 
terested in  a  bill  to  legalize  gambling  in  Wisconsin  recently  ?  Wasn't 
there  some  movement  on  for  that  puipose? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  They  all  talk. 
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The  Chairman.  All  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  All  they  do  is  talk  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  did  a  lot  of  talking  too,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Capone.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  weren't  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  move- 
ment to  legalize  gambling  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  no ;  Iwas  not. 

The  Chairman.  Weren't  you  attending  some  political  meeting 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  "  ^ 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  When  the  marshal  came  up  to  sei-ve 
a  subpena  on  you? 

Mr.  Capone.  No.  My  little  niece,  my  nephew's  little  daughter,  had 
a  birthday  party.     There  was  no  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  it  a  political  meeting? 

Mr.  Capone.  No;  there  was  no  politicians  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  remember  Mr.  Madden,  the  deputy  mar- 
shall,  when  he  came  to  serve  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

S^^  Chairman.  Whose  sheriff's  tags  did  you  have  on  your  car  then  f 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  have  any  sheriff's  tags  on  my  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  car  do  you  liave  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  A  Buick  station  wagon. 

The  Chairjvian.  Is  that  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  a  Buick  coupe. 

The  Chaikvian.  You  don't  have  sheriff's  cards  on  either  one  of 
them? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

iLr^l^f  Chairman.  And  you  weren't  at  a  political  meeting  when  Mr. 
Madden  came  to  get  you  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  a  lot  of  politicians  there,  weren't  there? 

Mr.  Capone.  None. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all  ? 

Do  you  have  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  drive  any  cars  other  than  the  two  Buicks  vou 
own?  "^ 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  you  drive  a  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Capone.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  Mr.  Madden  find  you  when  he  served 
a  subpena  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  At  the  house.     I  let  him  in. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  that  is  all,  Mr.  Capone.     Thank  you 

Mr.  Capone.  Thank  you.     Merry  Christmas. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock 

( V\  hereupon,  a  recess  Avas  taken,  to  reconvene  at  2  p.  m.  the  same 
day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

Who  IS  next,  who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  John  Capone. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  Mr.  Capone  come  in  ? 
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Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn,  sir?  Do  you  sol- 
emnly swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  trutli,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  CAPONE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  let's  get  started. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please,  Mr.  Capone? 
Mr.  Capone.  John  Capone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Try  and  keep  your  voice  up  as  much  as  you  can. 
Mr.  Capone.  I  have  got  a  cold. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  just  try  as  much  as  you  can  without  incon- 
veniencing yourself  too  much. 
Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Capone? 
Mr.  Capone.  5423  Hyde  Park  Boulevard. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  in  Chicago? 
Mr,  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  home  there? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  had  the  home? 
Mr.  Capone.  About  3  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  build  it  or  did  you  buy  it? 
Mr,  Capone.  I  bought  it. 
Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  About  $30,000. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  a  mortgage  on  it  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson,  How  much  is  the  mortgage  ? 
Mr,  Capone,  Fifteen  thousand. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Have  you  paid  off  any  of  the  mortgage  ? 
Mr,  Capone.  Part  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Do  you  remember  how  much  ? 
Mr.  Capone,  I  have  been  making  monthly  payments  on  it. 
Mr.  Robinson,  And  what  are  the  sizes  of  the  monthly  payments? 
Mr.  Capone,  $114  a  month, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  other  residence  address? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  stay  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  don't  you  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  share  a  room  there  with  anyone  I 
Mr,  Capone,  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Pat  Manno  ? 
Mr.  Capone,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  have  known  him  for  years. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Sir? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  known  him  for  years. 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  lives  at  the  Stevens  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  That  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  that? 
Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  is  he  in  ? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  frequently  associate  with  him  ? 

INIr.  Capone.  Not  frequently. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  in  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  in  business  with  Manning  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  given  the  name  of  Pat  Manning  as 
a  person  to  notify  in  case  of  some  accident  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  have  ? 

Mr.  Capone,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  give  me  that  question  again  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  given  the  name  of  Pat  Manning 
as  a  person  who  should  be  notified  in  case  of  an  accident  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir, 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  is  your  present  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  no  occupation  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sir? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  have  no  occupation  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  source  of  your  income  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  am  a  speculator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  speculate  in? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  for  fear  it 
would  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  a  gambler  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  gamble  on? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  gamble  on  whatever  I  think  I  have  a  chance  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  gamble  on  the  horses  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson.  And  what  other  kind  of  gambling  do  you  engage 
in? 

Is  that  your  sole  source  of  income? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  what  this  is  all  about.  I'd  rather  not 
answer  those  questions  because  I  don't  know  what  I  am  getting  into 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  make  other  money  besides  what  you 
make  out  of  gambling? 

Mr.  Capone.  No;  I  just  speculate  in  gambling  enterprises  of  any 
sort. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  an  investment  in  bookmaking  establish- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  no  sir.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at,  I  don't 
know  what  these  questions  mean. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  do  you  have  any  source  of  income  from  any 
business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Any  business  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  source  of  income  from  any  business 
outside  of  gambling? 

Mr.  Capone.  Just  a  minute.    Do  I  have  any- 


i 


Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  income  from  any  business- 
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Mr.  Capone.  Any  gambling  resources? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir.  ,  i-      q 

Mr.  Robinson.  Any  business  except  gambling  ?  ,     ^  .      ^ 

The  Chaikman.  In  other  words,  do  you  work  tor  anybody  and  get 
a  salary  outside  of  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  at  present.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  received  any  income 
except  from  gambling  ? 

Mr   Capone.  Well,  I  used  to  be  on— oh,  about  193  <. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  were  you  in  then  or  where  were  you 
employed? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  was  in  the  produce  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  w^as  the  name  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Finer  Foods. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Finer  Foods? 

Mr,  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  that  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  income  from  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  was  getting  about  $100  to  $150  a  week,  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  sold  food  products. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  To  anybody  I  could  sellit  to.     Anybody. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  did  you  sell  it  wholesale 

Mr.  Capone.  Wholesale. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  Or  did  you  sell  it  retail? 

Mr.  Capone.  Wholesale. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  in  the  City-Wide  Bar  Supply  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Not  active. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean  by  "not  active"  ?  Did  you  have 
an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  the  extent  of  your  interest  m  that 

company? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  had  shares  in  it, 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  shares  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  had  50  percent  of  that  stock. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  was  associated  with  you  in  that  business? 

Mr,  Capone.  A  guy  by  the  name  of  John  Barton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Anyone  else  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  understand  the  name  of  the 
business.     City-Wide 

Mr.  Capone.  City-Wide  Supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  supplies  for  bars?      Is  that  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Capone.  General  supplies,  restaurant  supplies. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else  was  in  the  business  besides  you  and  Mr. 
Barton  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  my  younger  brother  was  working. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  working  there  or  was  he  a  shareholder  or 
stockholder  ? 
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^^^Mr.  Capone.  Well,  actually,  the  business  was  his;  I  put  it  up  for 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  set  him  up  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  put  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Capone.  $2,500. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  company « 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  your  brother? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  don't  know.     I  wasn't  active  in  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  brother  was  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  Matthew. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  he  do  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  guess  he  went  out  and  solicited  the  accounts 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  accounts  would  he  solicit?  Can  you  be  a 
little  more  specific  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  Wherever  he  could  get  business. 
lounefr^^^''^'  '^  ^^^^"'^  supplies  to  bar  rooms  and  clubs  and 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  wherever  he  could  get  business.  I  don't  know 
where  he  went  to  get  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  type  of  supplies  did  you  sell? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  sell. 

Mr.  Robinson  You  had  an  interest  in  the  business.  You  know  what 
supphes  were  sold? 

bu^nes^^''^^'"'  I  said  I  didn't  sell  it.    T  said  I  wasn't  active  in  the 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  know  what  they  were  selling?  | 

Mr.  Capone.  I  said  bar  supplies  and  janitor  supplies.  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  types  of  bar  supplies?  I 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  glasses— oh,  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  volume  of  business  did  you  do  over  the  course 
oi  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Wliat  volume  of  business  did  I  do? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Capone.  I  said  I  wasn't  active  in  the  business. 
The  Chairman.  What  volume  of  business  did  the  City-Wide  Bar 
Ibupply  do?  J  X 

Mr.  Capone.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson    Wliat  became  of  the  company  ?    Is  it  still  active « 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  sell  your  interest  out? 

Mr.  Capone.  There  was  nothing  left  of  it,  so  I  just  forgot  about  it.     J 

Mr.  Robinson    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  still  active  or  not?         i 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  had  an  interest  in  any  other  business 
except  that  one  and  the  other  one  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 
_    Mr.  Robinson.  These  are  the  only  two  companies  you  ever  had  any 
interest  in  or  received  any  income  from  ? 

Mr.  Capone  Wait  a  minute.  I  didn't  say  I  received  any  income 
from  City-Wide.  "^ 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  had  an  interest  in,  or  received  any  income 
from.    You  mentioned  another  company. 

Mr.  Capone.  Put  the  question  to  me  again. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  had  any  interest  in  any  other  business 
except  the  two  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  only  had  an  interest  in  the  City -Wide  as  far  as  stock 
was  concerned.  I  wasn't  active  in  the  business  and  I  didn't  derive 
any  income  from  any  other  business.    Does  that  answer  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  thought  you  mentioned  another  company  that  you 
did  receive  some  salary  from? 

Mr.  Capone,  That  was  Finer  Foods,  which  I  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  These  are  the  only  two  companies 
that  you  had  an  interest  in,  or  ever  received  any  income  from  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  only  received  income  from  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.    I  think  we  understand  each  other. 

Wliat  is  the  period  of  time  that  you  had  an  interest  in  the  City-Wide 
Bar  Supply  ?    In  other  words,  how  long  were  you  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  You  mean,  how  long  did  I  have  the  stock? 

INIr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  guess  as  long  as  the  company  operated,  and  I 
don't  think  it  lasted  but  about  6  months. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  did  you  do  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  The  best  I  could. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  was  your  source  of  income  prior  to  that 

time  ?  n  •  '  1      1 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  I  had  any  source  of  income  right  then. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  I  mentioned  before,  on  speculating, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  the  Steelco  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Steelco  ?     I  bought  some  stock. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  received  any  dividends  from  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  ^Ylio  was  associated  with  you  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  who  was  associated  with  it.  I  bought 
stock  in  the  company  on  speculation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  sold  you  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  The  Steelco  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  talk  to  anyone  about  the  company  before 
you  bought  the  stock? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  it  looked  like  they  were 
going  to  strike  oil,  so  I  bought  some. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Manning  about  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  may  have ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir.  ; 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  kind  of  a  car  do  you  own  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  own  a  Chrysler. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  own  a  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Capone.  A  couple  of  years  ago  ?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  owned  a  Cadillac  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  might  have. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  remember  when  you  owned  a  Cadillac? 
Mr.  Capone.  I  might  have— well,  I  don't  recall  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Mannino;  to  help  vou  ^et  a 
Cadillac?  i   j       & 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  did ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  asked  him  to  help 
you  get  a  Cadillac  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  all  I  did  was  went  down  and  put  a  deposit  on 
the  car,  and  had  to  wait  3  or  4  months  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  get? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "difficult  to  get."     It 
must  ]iave  been  difficult,  if  it  took  me  4  months'to  get  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  wasn't  that  in  1946  or  1947? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  would  say  it  is  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Manning  to  help  you  set  one? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so.  i  j       ^  • 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Capone,  I  notice  that  you  list  your  sole  source 
^  n^.^'^^A"^  ^^'^^'  ^  period  of  years  as  being  simply  ■miscellaneous. 

Mr.  C  apone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  prepare  your  own  returns  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  do.  And  I  give 'the  figure  to  an  auditor  and  he  files 
the  return. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  give  the  figure  to  an  auditor,  and  does  he  make 
out  the  return  for  you,  or  do  you  make  it  out  yourself? 

Mr.  Capone.  The  auditor  inakes  it  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  auditor  makes  it  out.  Wliat  kind  of  figure  do 
you  give  him  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  break  the  figure  down  when  vou  o-ive  it  to 
hnn  ?  ^       to 

Mr.  Capone.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or  do  you  give  him  just  a  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  give  him  my  entire  income. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  give  hini  a  record  of  your  speculation? 

JMr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  not  broken  down  or  itemized  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mv.  Robinson.  You  just  give  him  one  lump  sum  to  insert  in  your 
return  ;  is  that  correct? 

jNIr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  just  keep  track  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  vou  keep  track  of  it? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  keep  track  of  it  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  put  it  down  in  a  book  ? 

Mr  Capone.  Well,  if  I  win  any  money  today,  and  I  win  the  next 
day,  1  forget  about  the  first  day  and  just  keep  track  of  the  total 
balance. 

Mr.  Robinson    How  do  you  keep  track  of  the  total  balance? 
Mr.  Capone.  In  my  mind. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  From  clay  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  often  do  you  speculate  during  the  course  of  a 
year  ? 

Mr,  Capone.  It  is  hard  to  say.     There  is  no  specific  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  be  once  a  week  ? 

JNIr.  Capone.  There  is  no  set  time. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Can't  you  give  a  rough  idea  of  how  often  you 
speculate  ?    , 

Mr.  Capone.  I  can't,  because  I  don't  know  when  I  am  going  to 
speculate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  many  times  did  you  speculate  last  year? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  can't  keep  track  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  there  were  numerous  times  that  you  did  specu- 
late last  year  ? 

Mr,  Capone.  I  imagine  there  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  just  speculate  once? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  no ;  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  would  be  60  or  70  times  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  giving  a  figure,  I  couldn't  do  it  because  I 
wouldn't  be  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  be  more  than  10  times  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  couldn't  give  you  a  figure  because  I  couldn't  be  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  were  numerous  times? 

Mr.  Capone.  There  were  numerous  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  kept  it  all  in  your  head  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  came  out  with  a  total  figure  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  keep  a  figure  in  my  head  of  the  number  of 
times  I  made  a  speculation,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  kept  the  balance  in  your  head  all  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  kept  the  balance  every  day  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  come  the  end  of  the  year  you  would  take  the 
balance  out  of  your  head  and  put  it  down  on  your  return? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  figure  a  balance  out 

Mr.  Robinson.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr,  Capone.  I  would  take  the  figures  as  accurate  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  say,  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  would 
come  up  with  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Xo  ;  that  isn't  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  would  you  keep  track  of  it,  if  you  had  no 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  You  say  I  reach  in  my  head,  that  isn't  true.  I  got  the 
figure  in  my  head ;  I  had  it  from  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  come  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  Avith  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  gave  the  figure,  and  that  is  what  you  put  down 
as  miscellaneous  in  your  return  ? 

Mr,  Capone,  That  is  right.     Am  I  being  tried  for  income  tax  here? 

The  Chairjvian.  You  aren't  being  tried  for  anything.  We  are  mak- 
ing an  inquiry,  Mr.  Capone. 

68958—51 — pt.  5 SO 
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Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  done  that  over  a  period  of  5,  6,  or  7  years; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  right ;  maybe  more. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  know  the  business  of  Mr.  Manno  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Peter  Tremont? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Does  he  have — do  you  have  any  interest  in  his 
business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  where  his  business  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  bought — I  buy  my  car  from  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  see  him  frequently  down  at  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  the  Havana  Bev- 
erage Co.  ? 

Mr.  Capone,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother  Matt  ever  have  an  interest  in  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  your  brother  Matt  ever  work  for  that  company? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  any  business  with 
your  brother  Ralph? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  go  by  another  name,  Mr,  Capone? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  John  Martin? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes;  that  is  right? 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  use  John  Martin,  and  when  do  you 
use  John  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  use  John  Capone  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  always  John  Martin  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  That  is  rifiht. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  officially  or  legally  changed  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  have  you  ever  turned  any  books  or  records 
over  to  your  accountant  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  a  checking  account 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continung).  Or  savings  account  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Checking  acount. 

Mr.  Robinson,  What  do  you  have  in  that? 

Mr,  Capone,  Huh? 

Mr,  Robinson,  How  much  money  do  you  have  in  the  checking 
account  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  you  have  the  account  here  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  approximately  how  much;  I  mean 

Mr.  Capone.  Right  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  generally ;  how  big  an  account,  bank  account, 
do  you  keep  ?  -     -   ^ 
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Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  keep  as  much  as  I  need  in  there.  I  have  got 
about  $200  in  there  now — two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  KoBiNSOisr.  Do  you  have  a  safe-deposit  box? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBiNSox.  And  how  much  do  you  keep  in  that? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  that  is  a  personal  matter,  sir,  and  I  refuse  to 
answer  on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  or  do  something 
to  me  that  isn't  just  right. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  Mr,  Capone,  we  don't  want  to  get  into  any 
more  contempt  proceedings  unless  it  is  necessary,  and  the  question 
is — what  we  want  to  get  at  is  generally  how  much  do  you  have  ? 

Do  you  keep  a  large  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  or  a  small  amount? 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  answer  that 
question  or  not,  because  I  don't  know  what  I  am  getting  myself  into 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  the  thousands — we  are  not  trying  to  get 
it  for  any  sinister  purpose.  We  just  want  to  know  how  big  an  opera- 
tor you  were.  Were  you  a  big  operator  or  a  little  operator  or  how 
big  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  wouldn't  consider  myself  a  big  operator.  I  think 
it  is  a  personal  matter,  Mr.  Kef auver. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not 

Mr.  Capone.  I'd  rather  answer  that  when  I  really  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  of  any  particular  importance  or  not.  Mr.  Robinson, 
have  you  got  any  point  you  want  to  make  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,"  I  was  curious  to  find  out  what  the  size  of  his 
speculation  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  whether  you  keep  thousands 
of  dollars  on  hand  or  hundreds  of  dollars,  or  generally  how  much  you 
keep  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  think  it  is  a  personal  matter,  Mr.  Kefauver. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  guess  we  better  ask  specifically,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson.   Just  read  the  question  over. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  cash  do  you  keep  in  your  safe  deposit 
box? 

The  Chairman.  On  an  average. 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  figures  are.  >  It  is  differ- 
ent amounts  at  times. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  can  you  give  an  approximation. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  range,  Mr.  Capone.  We  are  not  par- 
ticular about  the  exact  amount.  From  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  or 
a  thousand 

Mr.  Capone.  There  might  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  or 
more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  mean,  more?     Up  to  $20,000? 

Mr.  Capone.  Oh,  no.    No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  speculate  on  the  grain  market? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Rocco  DeStef ano  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  KOBiNSON.  Does  he  stay  at  tlie  Stevens  Hotel  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  in  the  same  business  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Speculation? 

Mr.  Capone.  He  is  not  in  business  with  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  How  do  you  mean?  I  have  been  picked  up  several 
times  on  account  of  my  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well 

Mr.  Capone.  I  don't  have  a  record  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  ■ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  I  have! 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Halley  ?  ij 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  Forty-six. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  last  with  the  Finer  Food  Produce' 
Co.  ?    Do  you  remember  whether  it  was 

Mr.  Capone.  About  1937, 1  tliink  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  haven't  worked  for  anybody  since  that 
time  ?    That  is,  you  haven't  earned  any  salaries 

Mr.  Capone.  Well,  I  tried  to,  but  my  name  seems  to  be  hindering 
me  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  have  some  difficulty  getting  a  job?' 

Mr.  Capone.  Right  up  to  this  point,  too.  You  can't  do  this  and  you 
can't  do  that,  and  you  go  legit  and  you  can't  do  that  either. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  just  speculate? 

Mr.  Capone.  And  this  situation  is  not  making  matters  any  better. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Halley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  in  the  beer  business,  the  beer  sales 
business,  with  your  brother  who  was  here  this  morning,  Ralph  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  I  didn't  know  he  was  in  the  beer  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  helped  him  in  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Capone.  No,  sir,  I  haven't  been  in  any  business  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Capone. 

Mr.  Capone.  Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patton,  please.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that 
the  testimony  you  will  give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
trnth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  PATTON,  BUENHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  John  Patton. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Patton.  14200  Avenue  O,  Burnham,  111. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Patton.  About  64  years. 
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Ml-   Halley.  Mr.  Patton,  before  we  get  into  your  further  testi- 
mony, can  you  tell  me  ^Ylly  the  committee  had  so  much  trouble  serving 
a  subpena  on  you  over  a  period  of  almost  6  months  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Haixey.  We  sent  our  investigators  to  your  home. 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  11,1 

Mr.  Halley.  We  were  always  told  you  were  not  home  and  nobody 
knew  where  to  reach  you. 

Mr.  Paiton.  Your  investigators  came  there  three  times. 
Mr.  Halley.  We  telephoned  frequently. 
Mr.  Patton.  No,  now,  wait  a  minute.    Let  me  tell  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  Go  ahead  and  tell  it  your  way. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  was  home  there  several  times  when  they  told  me 
that  the  investigators  just  left.  I  didn't  go  looking  for  them.  I  seen 
the  mail  man  every  day,  either  at  the  farm  or  at  the  house,  and  1 
wasn't  away.  I  might  have  been  away  5  or  6  days  during  that  period. 
.    Mr.  Halley.  During  what  period  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Patton.  From  the  period  that  you  started  looking  for  me 
until  i  got  the  letter  from  you.  .  t  1    9 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  in  the  first  2  weeks  ot  July « 
Mr.  Paton.  Burnham,  I  suppose.  . 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  that  on  July  13  this  committee  called 
hearings  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir.  „ ,     -r^  n  9 

Mr  Halley.  And  on  July  14  and  15  as  well?     Do  you  recall  ( 
Mr  P\tton.  If  they  don't  stop  these  things.     My  eves  get  sore. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen.     Let's  relax  the  lights. 
Mr.  Patton.  One  eve  I  can't  see  out  of. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Patton.  •      .     t  1 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  recall  that  for  at  least  a  week  prior  to  July 

I  Q 

Mr.  Patton.  You  will  have  to  tell  me  something  about  that.     I 

don't  recall  it.  .  .,^^„ii 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  something  to  recall. 

Mr.  Patton.  Then  give  it  to  me. 

Mr  H\LLEY    That  this  committee  was  m  daily  contact  with  your 
home  and  with  your  wife  in  an  effort  to  find  out  wiiere  you  were  i 
Mr.  Patton.  No,  I  don't  think  the  committee  was.     feome  man  by 

the  name  of  Eice.  ,   ,     ^i  •*.+  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  just  the  assistant  counsel  to  the  committee. 

Is  that  good  enough?  .  ^         ^  1      ^i,         

Mr.  Patton.  That  would  be  all  right.     Some  man  by  the  name 

of  Eice. 

Mr.  Halley.  Downey  Eice?  •      u  ^  ivr     t?-.« 

Mr    Patton.  I  don't  know  what  his  first  name  is,  but  Mr.  Kice 

was  calling  and  I  told  my  wife  to  pay  no  attention  to  him.     I  thought 

it  was  Jack  Eice,  our  pulDlicity  man,  always  calling  me  up  for  a  touch. 

That  is  why  I  ducked  that.  .     ,     ,     .         -r  i         x.      a  ,r«f 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Patton,  that  is  the  best  one  I  have  heard  yet. 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  radio  m  your  home  i 

IVTr  Patton    Yes  sir. 

Mr!  Halley.  Wasn't  the  radio  carrying  stories  daily  that  this  com- 
mittee was  looking  for  you? 
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Mr.  Patton.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers,  but  I  don't  believe  every- 
thing m  the  papers.  After  I  came  in  here,  I  seen  by  the  papers  where 
you  people  were  out  to  get  me  arrested. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  believe  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir.    I  don't  believe  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  believe  that  we  want  to  talk  to  you  now^^ 

Mr.  1  ATTON.  I  presume  that  you  did  want  to  talk  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley  Did  you  have  any  reason  for  not  wanting  to  talk  to 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  effect,  you  were  just  ducking  it  deliberately? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  I  wasn't. 

Mr  Halley.  When  your  wife  told  Mr.  Rice  you  were  in  an  auto- 
mobile driving  south,  she  was  not  telling  Mr.  Rice  the  truth? 

Mr.  Patton.  My  wife  was  telling  Mr.  Rice  the  truth  as  far  as 
she  knew. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  told  her  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  Mr.  Rice? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  seen  where  the  committee  was  going  to  be  there,  and 
1  said  to  my  wife,  "I  am  off  to  Miami,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Halley.  Wait  a  minute.    This  is  another  story 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  it  ain't  another  story,  my  friend.    It  is  all  the 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  say  you  were  "off  to  Miami,  I  guess"? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  go  off  to  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  didn't  have  any  intention.  I  said  I  guessed  I  would 
be  on  to  Miami.  * 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  start  to  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  have  started  a  lot  of  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  stayed  right  at  home  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Patton.  ^o    I  didn't  stay  home  during  that  period. 

Mr.  llALLEY.   Well  where  were  you  living  the  week  before  July  13? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  by  that  address,  but  if  it  was  around  that 
time,  I  guess  I  was  down  on  the  farm,  at  Earl  Park. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  your  farm? 

Mr.  Patton.  At  Earl  Park,  Ind. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  where  was  your  wife  at  that  time? 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  Halley.  She  was  at  the  farm  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  she  wasn't  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  she  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  She  was  in  Burnham. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  sent  people  to  your  home 

Mr.  Patton.  You  sent  a  man  to  my  home.  He  came  there  and 
knocked  at  the  door  and  said  he  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  wanted  to 
see  me.    My  wife  said  I  wasn't  there,  and  I  wasn't 

Mr  Halley.  Didn't  our  investigator  say  they  wanted  to  see  you  at 
your  home  or  at  your  farm,  or  wherever  you  were « 

wiOi^.'^''™'''  ^  ^""^  ^'"""'^  ^"^  ^'^^  ^""'^  '*  ^'^"  ^''^^  ^^^  ^^  go  ^^^ad 
The  next  time  he  came  he  told  her  he  was  from  the  crime  commission 
I  assumed  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  I  didn't  care  whether 
I  met  them  or  not.  I  had  nothing  to  give  them,  and  I  knew  they  had 
nothing  to  give  me.    I  never  paid  them  yet.  ^ 
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Mr.  Hallet.  T\liat  happened  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Patton.  The  next  time,  there  was  a  man  came  and  told  her  he 
was  from  the  office  of  the  marshal  here  and  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
think  I  was  either  in  Kansas  City  then  or  up  in  Wisconsin— Iowa,  that 
would  be  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  other  times  you  can  refer  to? 
Mr.  Patton.  Only  three  times. 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  one  day  you  read  in  the  papers  the  committee 
was  going  to  get  out  a  warrant  of  arrest  for  you,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  seen  that  several  times. 
Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  when  you  decided  to  come  in? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  didn't  come  in.    I  waited  until  you  sent  me  a  letter 
to  come  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  sent  you  a  registered  letter  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  and  I  went  and  received  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 

Mr.  Patton.  Are  you  advising  me  it  was  foolish  ?^ 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  how  we  got  service  on  you ;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  that  you  are  here  [laughter] 

]Mr.  Patton.  I  have  only  got  one  eye.  Those  lights  bother  me.  1 
have  a  bad  eye  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  know  these  young  men  will  be  considerate. 
Mr.  Halley.  Now  that  you  are  here,  we  would  like  to  know  a  little 
about  you. 

The  Chairman.  Give  him  a  fresh  glass  over  here. 
Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Patton,  what  are  your  present  business  interests? 
Mr.  Patton.  Well,  trying  to  get  rid  of  you  fellows  is  my  principal 
business,  but  I  haven't  been  doing  much  this  summer  except  staying 
on  the  farm.    I  keep  on  buying  a  few  cattle  and  trying  to  sell  them. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  company  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir ;  I  own  some  stock  in  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel 
Club,  and  the  one  at  Tampa. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  son  owns  stock  in  them,  too  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  He  owns  stock  in  Tampa.     And  I  think  that  is  all  of 
the  stock  I  got  any  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  Jacksonville  Kennel  Club  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No. 
Mr.  Halley.  Sportsman's  Park  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  National  Jockey  Club  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  son  own  stock  in  that? 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  interests? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  got  an  interest  in  a  farm. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  are  you  worth  today,  Mr.  Patton  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  three,  four  hundred  thousand, 
maybe ;  it  depends  a  lot  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Halley.  It  could  be  more  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Could  be  more. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  used  to  be  the  famous  boy  mayor  of  Burnham? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  anything  about  being  famous,  but  I  was 
the  mayor  of  Burnham,  the  president  of  the  village  of  Burnham. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  are  working  at  being  famous  right  now;  aren't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  mayor  of  Burnham  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  wasn't;  he  was  president  of  the  village. 

Mr.  Patton.  President  of  the  village  of  Burnham  for  about  38  or 
40  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  that  whole  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  first  elected  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  still  president  ? 

Mr  ^  ..      '       ^ , 

back. 

Mr 

Mr 
tury. 

Mr. 

Mr, 


Patton.  No,  no.    I  have  been  out  3  years ;  so  take  about  40  years 


Halley.  Takes  you  back  to  about  the  turn  of  the  century  ? 
Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
It  would  be  1908— wouldn't  it— 1907  or  1908? 
Halley.  1907  or  1908? 
Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  continuously  president  of  the  board? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  was  in  there  for  one  term  and  then  I  was  out ;  then 
I  came  back  and  I  was  in  for  the  other  17  or  18— or  for  the  rest,  about 
37  or  38  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  things  politically  pretty  well  in  hand  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  yes;  we  voted  Democratic  all  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Halley.  You  never  had  any  trouble  handling  that  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  no,  no.    Of  course,  it  was  the  only  precinct  in  the 
county  outside  of  the  city  that  did  go  Democratic  like  that  all  of  the 
time,  so  it  always  went  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  during  the  prohibition  period  did  you  know  AI 
Capone  ? 

Mr,  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  far  is  Burnham  from  right  here  in  Chicao-o  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  I  would  say  24  miles,  25  miles.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  during  the  period  from  1920  to  1930  have 
any  business  other  than  being  president  of  the  Board  of  Burnham? 
Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

What  other  businesses  did  you  have  ? 

I  had  the  cigar  business  in  East  Chicago. 

What  is  that? 

Manufactured  cigars. 

In  Chicago  ? 


Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Patton. 
Mr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Patton. 
Mr.  Halley. 


Mr.  Patton.  East  Chicago,  Ind.  And  I  had  a  slaughterhouse.  I 
had  a  farm.  And  I  had  worked  about  60  or  80  teams ;  so  I  was  pretty 
busy. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  lot  of  business  interests  ? 

]Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  to  know  Al  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  to  know  him.  I  got  to  know 
him ;  that's  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  pretty  good  friends  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  guess  I  was  all  right  with  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  all  right  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yes. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Frank  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Eddie  O'Hcare? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir.  ,^  ^i       , 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  all  one  crowd ;  weren  t  they « 

Mr  Patton.  How  do  you  mean,  "one  crowd"  ? 

Mr!  Halley.  Well,  they  were  a  gang  of  rumrunners— w^erent  they— 

bootleggers?  ,  ,      ,i  t  i     v 

Mr  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  bootleggers.  1  don ;t 
think  Eddie  O'Hare  was  a  bootlegger.  I  didn't  know  Eddie  until 
later  around  1928.  I  don't  know  what  he  did  in  St.  Louis.  He  was 
a  lawyer  and  I  can't  keep  track  of  lawyers,  you  know. 

:Mr.  Halley.  I  hope  the  lawyers  can  keep  track  of  you  from  now  on. 
Mr!  Patton.  Oh,  they  have  did  it  pretty  well. 

Mr  Halley.  Well,  this  one  had  a  hard  time  up  to  today,     iell  me, 
you  cion't  have  any  doubts  that  Capone  and  Nitti  were  m  the  beer- 
running  business  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  have  no  doubts.  ^  -,     •       ^.i 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  also  have  gambling  businesses  during  tlie 

Mr  'Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  it  in  that  period  or  not. 
Mr!  Halley.  Was  it  after  the  end  of  prohibition  that  they  went 

into  crumbling?  ,       ^      ,.        ^,         tit 

M?  Patton.  Maybe.  I  think  that  may  be  the  time  they  did.  i 
don't  "know  that  Al  Capone  ever  had  any  gambling.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  he  get  his  income  after  prohibition  s  end  i 

Mr.  Patton.  God  knows ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  vast  assets ;  did  he  not  ? 

Mr  Patton.  Apparently  he  did,  for  the  amount  of  money  he  spent. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  tremendous  home  m  Florida ;  didn  t  he  i 

Mr!  Patton.  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  his  home  in  Florida. 

Mr!  Halley.  Compared  to  others,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Patton.  There  are,  other  homes  better  m  Florida. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  had  a  pretty  nice  place ;  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Patcon.  He  had  a  pretty  nice  place;  I  will  agree  with  you 

on  that.  ,  ^         Til.  o 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  a  place  down  there,  too ;  didn  t  you  i 

Mr.  Patton.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes, 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  Nitti  have  a  place  in  Florida  i 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  -,      -,     •  ,   .i     r^  o 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  O'Hare  get  involved  with  the  Capones  i 

Mr.  Patton.  How  did  what  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  O'Hare,  Ed  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Patton.  Get  what  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  his  business  Avith  Capone? 

Mr.  Pation.  I  don't  think  Eddie  had  any  business  at  all  with  the 
Capones,  outside  of  maybe  in  that  dog  track  at  Cicero. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  dog  track  ?  Will  you  tell  the  committee 
something  about  it? 

Iklr.  Patton.  Yes ;  it  was  for  racing  dogs. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  who  owned  it  ? 
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Mr  Patton.  Well,  there  were  quite  a  few  people.  Some  people 
trom  ht.  Louis  came  m,  and  they  started  promoting  it,  and  the  result 
was  that  we— I  got  a  piece  of  it,  and 

Mr.  Halley.  Ed  OHare  had  a  piece? 

Mr.  Patton.  Ed  O'Hare  had  a  piece.  That  is  the  first  time  I  met 
UHare. 

Mr.^  Halley.  Was  O'Hare— is  that  when  he  came  up  from  St. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  connection  with  the  dog  track  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Halley.  Was  there  a  man  named  O.  P.  Smith  who  had  in- 
vented a  mechanical  dog  involved  in  that  deal « 

o  ened^'''^''°'^'  ^'''    ^'  ^'  ^"''^^'  '^'""'^  ""  ^""^  ^^""''^  ^^^''''^  ^^'^^  *^'^^^ 
Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  the  Cicero  track? 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  people  representing  his  estate  had  the  mechani- 
cal dog ;  IS  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Correct. 

,J^^'  "^u^^^fl  i^^^  ^^  ^^^  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  deal  with 
the  Smith  estate  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  where  Eddie  O'Hare  fio-uresi^ 

Mr.  Patton  No  ;  Eddie  O'Hare  came  up  and  put  up  his  money,  and 
they  promoted  it.  He  had-wait,  I  think  I  have  irot  their  names  down 
here  [looking  at  a  sheet  of  paper] . 

There  was  Wilder,  Marty  Hyland,  Frank  Anderson,  and  George 

%'Z^^%?i'''^  ^^'^'-  ^™'*^'  ^'''^  ^  ^^''""^  that  is  about  all  was  with 
xLclctie  O  Hare. 

^  Tjie  Chairman.  All  of  these  people  came  from  St.  Louis  or  lived  in 
St.  Louis  f 

Mr.  Patton  Them  people  came  from  St.  Louis,  or  Matteson,  up 
around  through  there  and  I  think  that-yes;  I  would  say  they  all 
came  from  around  St.  Louis.  j        j      ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  vear  was  this,  Mr.  Patton? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  was  the  year  we  built  Cicero,  and  I  am  iust 
guessing  about  it— around  1927  or  1028. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  just  about  right. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  am  just  guessing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  originally  the  first  track  was  put 
up  was  the  Thornton  Track,  by  Homer  Ellis,  in  1927 « 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ellis  was  a  slot-machine  king;  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  that  his  brother  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  His  brother  was  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.    Ellis  always  ran  a  barroom. 

Mr.  Halley  And  tlien  Ellis  put  this  first  dog  track,  and  it  was 
quite  successful  ?  »  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  how  much  successful  it  was.  He  put 
It  up  anyhow.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Capone  got  the  idea  that 

S^^7^f  •  .^^^^'  ^"""t  ^'^^P  ^'^P«^e  o^^t  of  this.    He  didn't  have 
any  part  of  the  track. 
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Mr.  Halley.  But  he  got  the  idea  that  if  Ellis  could  run  a  good  one 
he  could  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 
Mr.  Hallet.  In  any  event,  he  then  started  the  Cicero  track? 
Mr.  Pattox.  He  didn't  start  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  would  like  to  get  the  story  straight  and  see  how 
he  figured  in  the  Cicero  track. 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  am  telling  you  he  didn't  have  any  part  of  the  Cicero 
dog  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  None  whatsoever  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  have  a  part? 

Mr.  Patton".  O'Hare.  nnd  I  mentioned  all  these  people.     I  had  a 
piece  of  it,  and  a  little  fellow  in  Cicero  by  the  name  of  Cohen. 
Mr.  Halley.  A  fellow  named  Hyland? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  give  you  Hyland.     Have  you  got  some  other  names 
there?     I  can't  remember  them  names. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  have,  except  that  I  under- 
stood that  O'Hare's  interest  was  for  Capone. 
Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
Mr.  Halley.  Well,  was  Capone  active  in  connection  with  that  track  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  Capone  get  interested  in  the  dog-track  field? 
Mr.  Pattox.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  Capone  get  interested  in  the  dog  track? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  hov/  he  got  interested  in  the  dog  track. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  get  interested  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  didn't  see  him  interested  in  it. 
Mr.  Halley.  At  no  time? 

Mr.  Patton.  He  didn't  put  no  money  in  the  dog  track. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  take  any  out  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  if  he  got  it  out ;  he  didn't  get  it  from  me. 
Mr.  Halley.  What  was  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Miami 
Kennel  Club  ?     When  was  that  opened  and  under  what  circmnstances  ? 
Mr.  Pattox.  Well,  the  Miami  Kennel  Club  was  built  by  that  prize- 
fighting manager,  promoter,  out  of  New  York.     What  is  his  name? 
Well,  anyhow— and  he  died  down  there,  the  night  that  it  opened. 
What  was  his  name?     He  promoted  all  the  big  fights  m  the  country. 
Mr.  Halley.  I  know ;  the  name  just  slips  me. 
Mr.  Pattox.  It  slips  me,  too,  and  I'm  a  lot  older  than  you  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  in  any  event . 

Mr.  Pattox.  Anyhow,  he  came  from  out  west,  he  was  with  Demp- 

sey's 

Mr.  Halley.  Promoted  most  of  Dempsey's  fights? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  anyhow  they  were  on  it  there  and 
promoted  the  track  for  about  2  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Rickard,  Tex  Rickard. 

Mr.  Pattox.  Tex  Rickard  is  right.  He  operated  the  track  for 
about  2  or  3  years.  Rickard  was  dead.  He  died  the  first  night  it 
opened  up.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Carter  had  it,  and  he  didn  t 
make  no  money,  and  O'Hare  went  down  there  and  bought  m  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  went  in  with  O'Hare  on  it? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  went  in  with  O'Hare  on  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  else  did? 
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T  j^'^^-  P^^TTON.  Well,  he  had  a  lot  of  these  people,  the  same  people. 
1  clou  t  know  how  many  he  had,  bnt  I  know  I  had  a  piece  of  it 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  that 

Mr.  Patton.  Sir? 

Mr  Halley.  Why  did  that  particular  track  and  the  Cicero  track 
and  the  one  around  Louisville  get  the  reputation  of  being  the  Capone 

Mr.  Patton.  I  never  heard  about  the  Louisville  track  beino-  a 
Capone  track.  It  might  have  been,  but  very  easy,  because  maybe 
Capone  told  a  lot  of  people  that  he  owned  it.  If  I  had  the  money 
that  Capone  owed  himself,  I'd  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  think  he  just  spread  the  rumor  around,  himself? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  he  is  liable  to  tell  anybody— God,  he  had  people 
believing  that  he  owned  part  of  the  Tribune.  [Laughter!  I  am 
not  lying  about  that.  ^         -^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  that  is  possible.  I'd  like  to  see  the  peo])le.  In 
any  event,  the  people  m  those  tracks  were  not  all  associates  of  Capone  • 
is  that  what  you  would  say  ?  ' 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  an  associate  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  was  no  associate  of  Capone's. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  were  a  good  friend,  I  think  you  pointed  out? 

Mr.  i  ATTON.  I  was— do  you  have  to  fight  with  everybody « 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  saw  a  lot  of  Capone  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  seen  a  lot  of  Capone ;  yes. 

ii^'  ^^LL^^-  ^nd  was  Frank  Nitti  connected  with  the  dog  track « 

knowiedcf'^''^'^'  ^^^'    ^^'   ^^^   ^'^^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^'^^^-     "^^^   ^^  ^^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  connected  with  the  race  track « 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes ;  after  the 

?J^*  J^^i^LEY.  He  was  certainly  an  associate  of  Capone's « 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  talking  now  about  which  race  track  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Sportsman's  Park. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  up  there  with  Eddie  O'Hare;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Larry  McCullough  an  associate  of  Capone's? 

Mr.  Patton.  No;  Bob  never  hung  around  much  with  them  Italian 
fellows  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  weren't  you 

Mr.  Patton.  He  might  have  been  with  them  at  times,  a  lot  of  times, 
but  he  never  did  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you  once,  in  1925,  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
arrested  m  the  Capone  headquarters  with  Bob  McCullough  and  Frank 
N  itti  and  some  others  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Who  is  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Those  are  the  only  two  names  I  have.  Those  are 
good  enough,  though,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes;  we  were  arrested,  but  it  wasn't  his  headquarters. 
It  was  a  doctor's  office. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  arrested  in  the  Lexington  Hotel. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  was  it? 
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Mr.  Patton.  Across  from  the  Lexington  Hotel  in  a  doctor's  office, 
second  floor. 

Mr.  Patton.  What  were  you  all  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  God,  I  don't  know  what  we  were  doing  there  now.  I 
just  walked  in  5  minutes  before  they  came  in. 

Mr.  Halley.  McCullough  worked  for  Capone,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Patton.  No — well,  he  might  have  worked  for  Capone.  I  can't 
answer  that.     I  don't  know  whether  he  worked  for  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  j'ou  think  he  did? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  Later  on  maybe 
Capone  got  him  a  job  or  sometliing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Certainly  Nitti  did? 

Mr.  Patton.  Worked  for  Capone? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes ;  or  with  him. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  Nitti  was  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  were  in  business  together,  in  other  words  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes ;  it  might  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  Bill  Johnston  get  into  the  set-up  with  you 
and  Eddie  O'Hare? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  Bill  Johnston,  first  time  I  knew  Bill  Johnston 
he  was  bookkeeper  at  the  barns,  back  there  for  the  horsemen. 

Mr.  Halley.  Sportsman's  Park  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Sportsman's  Park,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  a 
race  track. 

I  said  to  him,  "What  are  you  doing  down  here,"  and  he  was  showing 
me  all  the  money  he  collected  from  them  horsemen,  paying  out,  run- 
ning the  bank  back  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  were  you  doing  there  ?     Were  you  an  owner  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  was  part  owner.  I  had  built  the  track  and  was 
around  there  looking,  trying  to  make  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Halley.  Having  built  the  track,  you  were  then  trying  to  find 
out  how  it  operated  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes;  and  I  seen  him  down  there  with  a  lot  of  money 
and  nobody  around  him,  and  I  said,  "Who  is  he?"  and  he  said  some 
newspaper  fellow 

Mr.  Halley.  Hadn't  Johnston  had  a  lease  on  an  old  auto  racing 
track  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  The  what  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Robey  Speedway  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  that  is  afterward  that  he  came  out.  There  was 
going  to  be  a  law  passed  over  there,  and  Eddie  O'Hare  and  me  put 
up  some  money — I  don't  know  how  much  it  is  now— to  release  that 
piece  of  ground.  We  thought,  well,  if  that  law  is  passed,  we  didn't 
have  no  law  in  Illinois,  and  it  looked  like  there  was  going  to  be  a  law 
passed  in  Indiana,  and  we  leased  that  Robey  ground. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  track  was  over  in  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  was  over  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  figured  they  were  going  to  legalize  dog 
racing  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  is  it.     Then  it  didn't  go. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  was  that  now? 
.    Mr.  PA-rTON.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  that  before  Johnston  went  to  work  for  you? 
Johnston  had  the  lease  ? 
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Mr.  Patton.  Well,  maybe  that  is  the  way  it  was.  I  don't  know,  but 
anyhow  that  is  where  I  got  mixed  up  with  Johnston. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  and  Eddie  O'Hara  got  the  lease  from  Jonhston, 
didn't  you?  ' 

Mr.  Patton.  Maybe  we  did.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  pretty  good  memory,  and  you  have  done 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  we  paid— I  don't  think  we  paid 
the  money  to  Johnston.     I  think  we  paid  it  to  the  landowner. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  Johnston  turned  the  lease  over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  He  may  have  turned  the  lease  over  to  us.  I  don't 
know,     I  didn't  handle  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  in  return  Johnston  got  a  job  at  the  track? 

Mr.  Patton.  No.  We  had  some  races  there.  Someone  came  along 
with  automobile  races,  and  Johnston  handled  that  and  collected  money 
for  us.  We  were  trying  to  get  our  money  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  how 
we  wound  uj)  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  there  did  Johnston  go  to  Sportsman's  Park? 

Mr.  Patton.  He  came  to  Sportsman's  Park. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  the  Robey  deal  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Now,  I  don't  know.  Some  place  around  there  I 
imagine.  ' 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  how  you  first  got  to  know  Johnston,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Robey  deal  ? 

^  Mr.  Patton.  I  toldyou  how  I  first  know  Johnston.  In  my  memory 
it  was  when  he  was  cashier,  paying  off  the  horsemen.  Them  horsemen 
came  in  with  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  and  deposit  it  with  you,  or 
three  thousand.     Them  days  it  was  pretty  tough. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  those  were  the  little  bets  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Patton.  Little  bets?  No;  they  would  come  in  with  three  or 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  deposit  with  the  man  to  use  to  pay  his 
jockey  or  buy  his  feed  They  used  us  for  a  bank,  and  they  do  it  now. 
Ihat  IS  why  I  asked  Eddie  O'Hare  where  did  he  get  the  fellow  I 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  O.  K.  or  not. 

Mr  Halley  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  at  that  time  did  Johnston 
already  have  his  lease  on  the  Robey  Speedway,  or  did  he  go  out  and 
get  it  tor  you  ?  "  >  ^ 

a^^;  ^flT'  V?^'^k^^^  "^^'"^^'"'^  ^'^  ^^^t  ^"t  and  got  it  or  who 
^  VtS  ^  '"•'^  ^^i^-^  O'Hare-we  wound  up  paying  tov  it  anyhow, 
and  I  had  a  piece  of  it.  How  much  I  had  I  forget  now.  I  remLbe^ 
getting  some  of  it  back.     I  don't  know  whether  I  got  it  all  back  or  not 

tlifs^re'^igtlTo^f  iS tseT""''^  ^"^^  ''^^^^^^^^^  ''^^  ^"^^  ^'  ^^^  ^-^^  - 

Mr.  Patton.  Maybe  he  did.    I  know.    O'Hare  hired  him. 
is  that  rfghtT'  '^^^^"s^^o^^  became  pretty  close  to  O'Hare  and  you, 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  yes ;  Johnston  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  kept  promoting  him,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

rigu'?  "''''''''''■  '^''™  "'"^  ^^^  ^^^'^  '^'"'"■''  sot  himself  killed ;  is  that 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  and  Bill  Johnston  were  with  him  just  before  he 
left  the  track  and  he  went  out  into  the  street  and  got  killed ;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Patton.  No.  I  think  I  left  the  track  over  there  in  the  morning 
and  Eddie  didn't  get  killed  until  4  or  5  at  night,  so  I  don't  know  where 
he  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  a  gang  murder  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Was  it  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  it  a  gangster  type  of  murder  ?  Was  he  killed  in 
gangster  fashion  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes ;  he  was  shot. 

Mr.  Halley.  "VATiat  had  O'Hare  been  doing  since  he  got  to  Chicago 
from  St.  Louis  and  went  into  the  racing  business?  Had  he  gotten 
involved  with  gangsters  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No.  He  went  down  east,  Boston,  and  he  built  a  track 
there.    He  helped  get  the  law  passed  down  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  the  Thornton  track  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Thornton,  yes.  He  was  operating  that.  I  had  no  part 
of  that.    I  was  going  to  go  into  it  and  I  backed  out. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  activities  you  think  O'Hare 
was  in  that  might  have  gotten  him  sufficiently  involved  with  gangsters 
to  get  him  killed  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  think  about  them  things. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  I  know  they  are  not  pleasant  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  think  about  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  anything  that  O'Hare  was  involved  in? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  he  should  be  killed,  no.    I  couldn't 

Mr.  Halley.  A^Tiat  specific  relations  did  he  have  with  any  of  the 
Capone  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  he  on  bad  terms  with  Frank  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  with  McCullough  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  With  who  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Bob  McCullough. 

Mr.  Patton.  Bob  McCullough 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Eddie  O'Hare. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  O'Hare  died,  you  and  Johnston  bought  up  the 
stock,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patton.  Of  where? 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  of  pretty  much  all  of  O'Hare's  track  interests, 
wouldn't  that  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  After  he  died,  I  sold  my  stock  in  Sportsman's  Park. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  son  bought  it,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  your  son  in  Sportsman's  Park? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  sell  your  stock  to? 

Mr.  Pati'on.  Keeshin. 

Mr.  Haley.  Keeshin? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  where  did  your  son  get  the  stock  he  has  ? 
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Mr.  Patton.  Well,  afterwards  Charlie  Bidwell  and  them  bought 
Keeshin  out,  and  that  is  when  Charlie,  my  boy,  bought  in  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  Charlie  Bidwell  who  was  in  the  racing  wire 
with  Annenberg? 

Mr.  Pait'On.  I  guess  it  is  the  same  Bidwell.  I  don't  know  anytliing 
about  their  business. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  happened  with  respect  to  the  Miami  Kennel 
Club  ?    Who  took  over  control  of  that  after  O'Hare  died  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  Charlie  Bidwell  and — I"  imagine  Charlie  Bid- 
well  had — and  Eddie — he  got  some  of  Eddie's — Eddie — it  was  Bid- 
well  and  Johnston. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bidwell  and  Johnston? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  interest  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  how  much  I  had  there — about  as  much 
as  they  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  between  the  three  of  you,  you  ran  the  track? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Bidwell  later  died;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  his  estate  had  some  of  his  stock? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  his  estate  got  all  of  his  stock. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  There  is  not  quite  as  much  there  as  either  Johnston 
or  you  show. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know.  Yes ;  Bill's  brother  came  in  on  it,  too. 
Bill  Johnston's  brother  bought  in  during  that  time,  too,  the  banker. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Patton.  Jack  Johnston. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  you  gave  your  stock  in  trust  to  Mr.  Crummery  to 
hold  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  related  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Mrs.  Crummery  it  is,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  D.  Crummery. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  your  son-in-law  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  is  a  relative  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  does  he  still  hold  your  stock  in  trust? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Miami  Kennel  Club 
today  is  controlled  by  the  joint  interests  of  yourself  and  Johnston? 

ISIr.  Patton.  And  Johnston. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

JNIr.  Patton.  All  the  Johnstons. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Johnston  family  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  I  suppose,  and  Bidwells,  put  them  in,  because  I 
think  they  have  a  trust,  some  kind  of  a  trust  that  they 

Mr.  Halley.  They  are  the  third  largest  group? 

Mr.  Patton.  A  voting  agreement  or  some  darned  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  have  you  any  other  interests  in  the  State  of 
Florida  ? 
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Mr.  Patton.  I  got  a  house  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Anythino;  else  ?    Or  does  your  son  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Oh,  Tampa — track,  the  Tampa  track,  I  was  going  to 
pretty  near  say  "No,''  but  I  had  ah-eady  told  you  about  the  Tampa 
track.  I  got  a  little  piece  of  the  Tampa  track  and  I  did  have  some- 
thing with  Tropical,  but  I  have  got  all  of  my  money  out  of  there. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Who  did  you  sell  your  interest  in  Tropical  to  ? 

]\Ir.  Pattox.  Oh,  to  them,  to  the  people. 

Mv.  Halley.  Erickson  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Xo  ;  Erickson  was  in  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Oh,  you  and  Erickson  were  in  it  together? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Erickson  was  my  partner. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  That  is  right.  Then  you  sold  out  to  the  people  who 
had  the  stable,  the  tabulation  machine? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes,  yes. 

JMr.  Halley.  You  sold  that  about  '41  or  '42  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  believe  that  is  about  right. 

ISIr.  Halley.  Well,  we  went  through  these  papers — it  was  quite 
a  while  back  in  Florida,  but  we  were  very  much  interested  in  know- 
ing from  you  why  you  had  a  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  lawyer  handling  a  deal 
in  Miami  with  you  living  up  here  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  had  him? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes;  he  was  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Pattox.  No,  no ;  he  wasn't  my  lawyer. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Erickson  had  a 

Mr.  Pattox.  No,  no ;  I  had  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Carl  Huffman 
handle  my  end  of  it,  and  I  didn't  have  him  much.  What  did  I  have 
need  of  my  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  If  I  can  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  ever  getting 
hold  of  you  again  by  mail  or  otherwise,  I  will  check  that  point  with 
you. 

Mr.  Pattox.  That  would  be  all  right.    I  may  be 

Mr.  Halley.  You  may  remember  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  were  some  people  from  New 
York  that  was  in  with  that  track. 

JMr.  Halley.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Well,  there  is  a  woman  down  in  Hot  Springs;  her 
brother  was  the  maj'or  of  Hot  Springs  for  a  long  time.  Now  I  forget 
what  his  name  is  now.  She  had  an  interest  in  it,  and  then  there  were 
Bill  Dwyer  in  New  York.  He  used  to  be  one  of  the  big  bootleggers  in 
New  York — I  presume  you  know  him,  you  know,  from — he  had  a 
lot  of  publicity,  he  owned  two  or  three  horse  tracks  around  up  in 
Boston  and  some  place,  and  he  owned — I  think  he  brought  that  skat- 
ing business  into  New  York,  the  hockey,  I  think  he  had  hockey, 
didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right.  Do  you  think  he  had  the  Hot  Springs 
lawyer  ^ 

Mr.  Pattox.  No.  Now  he  could  have  had  it.  I  paid  no  attention 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  remember  a  fellow  named  Allenberg  was 
handling  it  for  Erickson? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  xVllenberg  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lawyer  and  he  was  handling  it.     I  knew  how  much 
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money  I  was  going  to  get,  that's  all  I  know,  and  hoAV  I  was  going  ta 
get  it,  and  some  lawyers  from  Boston  and  New  York  was  handling 
it,  and  here  about  2  months  ago  they  wrote  to  me,  when  they  sold  the 
track,  they  said  I  had  a  $90,000  mortgage  on  the  track,  would  I  re- 
lease it,  and  they  had  passed  titles  twice,  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  a  settlement,  the 
division  of  the  proceeds  between  Erickson  and  yourself,  being  han- 
dled for  Erickson  by  Allenberg  and  for  you  by  an  attorney  in  Hot 
Springs.    Now  my  memory  could  be  faulty. 

Mr.  Patton.  Now  they  might  have  had  it  that  way,  I  don't  know. 
I  know  Carl  Huffman  looked  at  the  papers  for  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  do  not  have  a  Hot  Springs  lawyer  representing 
you? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  no,  sir.  If  you  told  me  to  name  a 
Hot  Springs  lawyer  I  couldn't  name  one. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  into  that  deal  to  go  into  Tropical 
Park  with  Erickson? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  Erickson  got  in  the  deal  first ;  he  put  up  $300,000 
to  pay  the  State  off  their  taxes  and  stuff  which  the  other  outfit  had 
run. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  track  was  in  hock,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes ;  and  Erickson  had  $300,000  in  it. 

Mr.  Haley.  In  cash,  which  he  put  in  about  1934  or  1935? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes ;  and  then  he  sent  Allenberg  down  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Patton.  And  Allenberg  run  it  a  year  or  two  years,  and  they 
were  the  same  amount  of  money  in  hock,  and  Erickson  was  not  getting 
his  money  out,  and  they  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  be  interested 
in  taking  the  track.  I  went  over  and  looked  at  it,  and  looked  through 
the  books  and  things,  and  I  made  a  deal  with  them,  I  wouldn't  go  in 
unless  I  got  a  piece  of  it,  and  I  bought  a  piece  of  it.  Now  how  much 
I  paid  for  it,  either  $50,000  for  8  percent,  or  25,  I  don't  know  how 
much. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  known  Erickson  previously? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  he  get  to  you  ?  Did  you  even  in  those  days 
have  a  reputation  of  being  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No;  I  never  had  that  reputation,  but  I  did  have  a 
reputation  of  knowing  how  to  run  a  horse  track  or  a  dog  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  how  you  think  he  got  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  he  came  to  me  with  the  proposition. 

Mr,  Halley.  Who  introduced  him  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  there  any  other  business  deals  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  stay  at  the  Wofford  Hotel  with  Allen- 
berg? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  No ;  I  don't  think  so. 
I  have  been  there,  but  I  never  stayed  there,  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Now,  if  I  did,  it  might  have  been  for  one  night,  or  something  like 
that ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  A^Hiat  other  property  interests  did  you  have  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  told  you  just  my  house. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Does  your  son  have  any  additional  interests,  other 
than  those  we  have  talked  about,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  no ;  I  don't  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  active  in  politics  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir ;  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  talk  to  Bill  Johnston  about  the  contribution 
he  made  to  Fuller  Warren's  campaign  in  1948  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  contribute  any  money  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  because  I  was  sick; 
maybe  I  would  have  gotten  into  it,  but  I  was  sick  in  bed  about  that 
time.  I  had  a  heart  attack,  and  I  had  three  nurses,  and  they  weren't 
bothering  me  much  when  I  was  down  there. 

Mr.  Halley,  You  were  down  in  Florida  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Down  in  Florida ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  Johnston  say  to  you  about  his  idea  of 
financing  this  campaign  for  Fuller  Warren? 

Mr.  Patton.  He  was  always  a  little  nutty  about  Fuller  Warren, 
He  thought  he  was  going  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  talk  about  what  it  would  mean  to  him,  Bill 
Johnston,  or  to  you,  John  Patton,  if  Fuller  Warren  was  elected? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  didn't  mean  anything  to  me.  I  don't  know  what 
it  meant  to  him.  I  didn't  want  to  be  made  a  colonel.  Bill  is  a  colonel, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  it  mean  anything  else  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Patton  [shrugging  shoulders] .     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course,  it  would  make  him  a  pretty  influential  fel- 
low in  the  State  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Sure.  I  know  if  I  gave  him  that  much  money  I 
would  want  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  was  a  big  political  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sure ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ask  you  to  put  any  money  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  After  Fuller  Warren  was  elected,  did  you  have  any 
discussion 

Mr.  Patton.  No. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  With  Bill  Johnston,  about  the  political 
situation  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  didn't.  When  I  say  I  never  did,  I  might  say, 
"Who  is  he  going  to  appoint  for  this  job?"  or  something  like  that,  but 
I  didn't  have  no 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Tony  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  His  name  was  Batters  when  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Joe  Batters  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  know  him  by. 

Mr.  Halley.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  Fuller  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Pretty  well? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  I  know  him  enough  to  talk  to  him  and  say  hello 
to  him. 
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Mr.  Halley.  You  liave  been  out  with  him  socially  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  before  he  was  elected ;  yes. 

Mr.  PIalley.  More  than  once  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  guess  so ;  yes.  He  had  been  in  the  party,  maybe,  in 
Jacksonville,  or  some  place  where  he  would  come  in  and  sit  down 
at  dinner  or  we  would  have  a  dinner  some  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  pretty  friendly  with  John  Rush  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  know  John  Rush. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  he  represented  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  I  don't  think  he  ever  represented  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  him  pretty  w^ell,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Patton,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  Avorks  for  Johnston's  dog  track  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  he  also  a  pretty  good  friend  of  Fuller  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  guess  they  are  friends ;  yes,  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  w^ell  do  you  know  Joe  Batters  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Just  to  know  that  that  was  his  name,  Joe  Batters, 
and  sometimes  if  I  would  meet  him  I  would  forget  what  his  name  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  well  did  you  know  the  Fischettis  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  I  knew  them  longer  than  I  knew  Batters,  and 
I  didn't  know  them  any  too  good. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Batters  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  until  I  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers, now  it  looks  tliat  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  business  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  what  his  business  was,  to  be  honest  with 
you. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Guzik,  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  sure,  sure,  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  I  knew^  Guzik,  yes,  I  knew  him  longer  than 
I  know  the  rest  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  j-ou  know  what  business  he  was  in  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  Government  and 
went  to  jail. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  for  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  For  income  tax,  and  alleged  gambling,  so,  yes,  I  knew 
him. 

Mr.  Halley.  W^as  he  in  the  horse-race  business  with  Accardo — 
Batters  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  In  the  what  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Booking  business? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  have  no 
way- 


Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  know  Harry  Russell? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  I  have  known  him  off  and  on  for  3, 4. 5  years. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  meet  him  first  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  couldn't  tell  you  w'here  I  met  him  first.  It  might 
have  been  over  in  his  restaurant.  I  don't — I  couldn't  tell  you  "where 
I  met  him.     It  may  be  at  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  w^hat  connection  did  vou  know  Russell  ? 
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Mr.  Pattox.  I  had  no  connections  with  him  at  all  as  far  as  business. 

ISIr.  Halley,  Were  you  ever  together  with  Russell  and  Johnston, 
Bill  Johnston,  in  a  party? 

IVIr.  Pattox.  Unless  at  the  dog  track  in  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Halley.  Including  the  dog  track  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  He  might  have  been  around — where  we  were  sitting 
down  at  a  table  or  something.     He  was  always  kidding  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  ? 

Mr.  Paitox',  Russell. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "he  was  always  kid- 
ding around"? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Well,  he — you'd  have  to  know  Russell 

]\Ir.  Halley.  He  wouldn't  talk  to  me  so  I  don't  know  him.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Pattox.  AVell,  I'll  tell  you.    He  is  a  nice  Jewish  boy. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  know. 

Mr.  Pattox.  And  lie  went  and  joined  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  in  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind..  back  in  them  days.  An  Irishman  got  him  to  join 
then  so  he'd  get  the  names  of  the  people  who  belong  to  it.  So,  now, 
that  is  the  kind  of  a  guy  he  is. 

]Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  he  was  always  fool- 
ing around. 

Mr.  Pattox.  Well,  he  is — he'd  come  and  give  you — he'd  be  crazy 
about  them  dogs.  That  is  all,  I  don't  know,  fooling  around,  just  good- 
natured  sort  of  a  fellow.    I  had  no  business  with  him. 

INIr.  Halley.  Just  sociable  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  generally  see  him  when  Johnston  was 
around  or  were  you  ever  with  him  alone  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  He  used  to  come  down  there  sometimes  every  bit — 
every  night,  playing  them  dogs. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Pattox'.  No,  no,  no.    At  Miami  Beach, 

Mr.  Halley.  At  Miami  ? 

Mr.  Pattox'.  Yes.  I  never  seen  him  here  in  Chicago.  I  never  knew 
him  in  Chicago.    I  met  him  down  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  Miami  Kennel  Club? 

Mr.  Pattox*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  never  saw  him  at  Russell's  Silver  Bar  here  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  was  later,  after  I  knew 
him,  that  I  went  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  got  to  know  him  pretty  well  down  at  the  clog 
track,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Pattox.  AVell.  I  met  hundreds  of  others. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you'd  see  him  as  you  say,  almost  every  night? 

Mr.  Pattox"^.  I  presume  pretty  near  every  night.  I  wouldn't  say — 
at  least  three  nights  a  week  or  four  nights.  He  is  a  pretty  good  cus- 
tomer for  a  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Bill  Johnston  usually  around,  too? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Xo.  Bill  Johnston  didn't  average  over  one  night  a 
week  or  two  nights  a  week  there.  I  don't  think  he  averaged  that 
much. 
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Mr.  Halley.  And  on  occasion  you  and  Russell  and  Johnston  would 
sit  down  and  have  a  drink  or  go 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  no;  you  ain't  putting  Russell  and  Johnston  and 
me  together  at  all.  [Laughter.]  Because  I  don't  think  he  was  with 
us.     I  miglit  be  there  and  he  might  not. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Let's  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  Patton.  (irenerally  we  stood  up  to  the  bar  and  had  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Frankly,  I  think  I  am  putting  you  fellows  together, 
so  if  I  am  not  let's  get  it  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Patton.  Then  we  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Halley.  You'd  see  each  other  around  the  track,  you  might  stand 
at  the  bar  and  have  a  drink;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patton.  We  may  have ;  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Any  other  dealings? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't — no,  I  don't  remember 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  talk  about  Russell's  business  as  a  bookie? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  possible? 

Mr.  Patton.  Because  I  don't  know  anything  about  a  bookie's  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  this  fellow  "Bing"  Crosby,  the  Gover- 
nor's investigator  down  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  I  didn't  know  him  much  until  I  think  after  he 
got — I  never  knew  him  before  he  got  appointed,  so  after  he  came 
down  there — I  am  trying  to  figure  out  when  he  got  appointed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  introduced  you  to  Crosby? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  a  pleasant  enough  fellow? 

Mr.  Patton.  Pleasant  sort  of  a  fellow. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  he  wasn't  investigating  you  ?  I  mean,  you  knew 
him  socially  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  introduced  you  to  him? 

Mr,  Patton.  Gosh,  I  don't  know  who  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  I  recall  the  testimony  he  was  Johnston's  friend,  is 
that  how  you  happen  to  know  him? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  understand  that  he  was  investigator  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  wasn't  investigating  us.  He  was  down  investigating  a 
gambling 

Mr.  Halley.  The  S.  &  G.  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  S.  &  G.  or  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  he  was  down  there  investigating  gam- 
bling houses ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  we  already  have  testimony  that  in  addition  to 
your  knowing  him,  Johnston  knew  him  and  Russell  knew  him. 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  I  suppose  they  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  ever  see  him  with  Johnston  or  with 
Russell? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  presume  that  he  was  down  there  when  Russell  was 
there  and  Johnston  was  there.    I  seen  him  around. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  at  the  doe:  track? 
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]\Ir.  Patton.  I  couldn't  say — to  stand  up  here — to  sit  down  here 
and  tell  you  that  they  were  actually  there,  but  he  was  there  a  lot  of 
times.  He'd  come  out  down  there  and  stay  3  or  4  days  or  a  week  and 
he'd  be  over  at  the  race  track.  He  was  kind  of  a  little  screwy  on  the 
dogs,  too. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  wasn't  the  right  man  to  be  an  investigator  of 
gambling,  then,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  that  is  legal. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  any  event,  you  knew  him  ? 

ISIr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  dog  track  was  a  sort  of  a  meeting  place  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  without  pussyfooting  up  to  the  subject  any 
more,  because  you  have  been  pretty  frank,  what  I  am  really  trying  to 
find  out  about,  if  it  is  possible,  is  this  coincidence  we  seem  to  have  come 
up  against  of  this  man  Crosby  just  investigating  the  books  of  the 
S.  &  G.  Syndicate  and  the  wire  service  down  in  Miami  going  off,  then 
Harry  Russell  suddenly  turning  up  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  and  then 
it  turning  out  that  Accardo  and  Guzik  have  a  piece  of  Russell.  Can 
you  help  us  out  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  I  don't — I  didn't  know  one  of  the  S.  &  G.  Syndi- 
cate until  yesterday.    I  got  acquainted  with  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  I  think  you  have  been  pretty  frank.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Patton,  you  almost  make  me  sorry  I  had  so  much  trouble  finding 
you.    I  think  you  have  pretty  well  made  up  for  it. 

Mr.  Patton.  Thank  you.    Thank  you.    We  get  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let's  see  if  we  can  work  it  a  little  further  along,  and 
maybe  really  be  helpful. 

Did  you  know  Paul  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  long  have  you  known  Paul  Ricca? 

Mr.  Patton.  Maybe  15  or  20  3^ears.  I  am  just  guessing.  It  may  be 
more  or  it  may  be  less. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  also  was  a  pretty  close  associate  of  Capone,  wasn't 
he? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know.  I  have  seen  him  around  Capone.  But, 
I  have  seen  a  million — I  have  seen  a  lot  of  people  around  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  Louis  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  "Little  New  York"  I  think  they  call  him? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  known  him  about  the  same  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  Look  how  many  I  met  outside,  out  here  for  the 
last  3  days,  that  I  have  been  out  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Like  a  gathering  of  the  clan  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  all  of  them  guys. 

Mr.  Halley.  All  of  your  old  friends  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  They  weren't  my  old  friends.  They  are  all  new 
ones. 

You  start  asking  me  and  I  will  have  to  tell  you  a  lot  of  new  ones. 
All  I  got  is  their  names. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  a  friendly  fellow,  Mr.  Patton,  but,  tell  me, 
how  about  Ricca  and  Campagna,  how  did  you  get  to  know  them  15 
or  20  years  ago  ? 
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Mr.  Patton.  Well,  I  think  Kicca  at  one  time,  I  think  he  used  to  take 
a  lot  of  bets,  laid  bets,  at  bookmakers.  I  think  he  was  interested  in 
that.  I  don't  know  who  was  with  him  in  it.  I  think  that  is  what  Kicca 
did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  do  a  lot  of  betting? 

Mr.  Patton.  No.  I  have  never  made  a  bet  on  ahorse  in  my  life.  If 
there  were  three  or  four  people  sitting  here,  say,  "Put  a  dollar  on  a 
bet  with  you,"  I  would  bet  a  dollar.  I  don't  know  how  to  read  a 
racing  form. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  did  you  get  to  know  them  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  to  know  them.  Twenty  years 
ago,  if  I  asked  how  you  got  to  know  someone 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  a  lot  of  gamblers,  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  I  had  a  little  saloon  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Charlie  Gioe? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  was  in  the  business  when  they  were  in  partner- 
ship ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  know.  I  never  knew  that.  By  gosh,  a  fel- 
low told  me  today  about  it,  out  there,  about  having 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  know  they  were  all  partners  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  wouldn't  say  that.     I  knew  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  knew  Gioe? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  at  that  time  you  didn't  know  Kussell,  5  or  6  years 
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Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  know  Guzik  and  Accardo  ? 

ISIr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  well  do  you  know  Hugo  Bennett  ? 

IVIr.  Patton.  Oh,  he  has  worked  for  the  track — I  don't  know- 
quite  a  while.  Ever  since  he  worked  there.  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  he  has  worked  there.  I  don't  know  how  many  years.  I  think 
about  15, 16  years,  I  know  the  boy. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  has  he  been,  a  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  Paiton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  has  never  had  any  interest  in  the  track  except 
maybe  a  few  shares,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  is  about  all  Bennett  has  had. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  has  been  a  working  lad  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  He  has  been  a  working  lad.  He  would  be  down  there 
at  8  or  9  in  the  morning  and  he  would  be  there  at  1  at  night  if  you 
needed  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  recent  years,  though,  his  salary  has  been  fairly 
substantial,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  lend  any  money  to  Bennett? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  lend  money  to  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  it  was  the  first  or  second  year  he  was  down 
there.     He  was  talking  of  building  a  house  and  I  said 

Mr.  Halley.  Down  in  Florida  ? 
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Mr.  Pattox,  Yes.  I  said,  why  don't  you  iro  ahead  and  buikl  it,  and 
lie  said,  "Oh,  I  got  no  money."  I  said,  "I  will  give  you  some  money." 
I  lent  him  some  money — I  don't  know  how  much  it  was,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  he  ever  gave  me  a  mortgage.  I  believe  he  came  around 
with  a  mortgage  and  give  it  to  me  or  something,  and  I  said,  "you 
keep  it,  so  if  you  don't  pay  it,  I  will  have  it."  I  know  I  never  got 
anything,  but  I  think  he  put  a  mortgage  on  his  house  for  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  pay  you  back  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  yes ;  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  make  any  other  loans  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  don't  know.  That  is  the  only  loan  I  remember 
right  now.     If  he  wanted  some  money,  I  would  loan  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  j^ou  think  he  would  get  $80,000  to  lend 
Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Well,  I  know  where  he  got  $40,000  or  something  of  it. 
He  got  it  from  Bill  Johnston  and  Silverberg.  I  know  that  from 
just  reading  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  he  get  the  rest,  do  j'ou  know? 

Mr.  Pattox.  He  should  have  it  from  the  money  that  he  made  and 
he  had  a  little  stock.  In  a  land  deal  he  made  some  money  on  that. 
How  much  it  was,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Silverberg  was  the  fellow  who  had  the  restaurant 
concession  at  the  track? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  think  of  any  relation  between  Hugo  Bennett 
and  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  wouldn't  know  of  any  relation,  no. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  result  of  which  Bennett  should  lend  Ricca 
$80,000  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  wouldn't  know ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Ricca  was  a  pretty  wealthy  man,  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Pattox".  I  imagine  he  is,  sure. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  he  testified  at  that  time  he  had  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  cash? 

Mv.  Pattox.  Of  course,  1  would  lend  Ricca  that  money  on  that 
farm.     That  is  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  lend  $80,000  to  a  man  who  you  knew  had 
a  few  hundred  thousand  in  cash  already  ?  Wouldn't  you  wonder  what 
he  wanted  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  If  I  wanted  the  farm,  I  would  loan  him  the  $80,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  If  you  wanted  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  lend  it  to  him  if  it  meant  taking  all  the 
money  you  had  in  the  world  except  for  about  $3,000  and  then  bor- 
rowing another  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  Pattox^.  I  never  did  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  wouldn't  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  No,  no,  not  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  know  all  these  people.  How  do  you  put  it 
together  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  don't  try  to  put  it  together;  I  will  be  honest  with 
you.    Maybe  that  is  why  I  am— — 

ISIr.  Halley.  Why  you  are  alive  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  No,  no ;  now,  don't  be  nasty. 
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Mr.  Hallet.  I  am  sorry.    That  was  uncalled  for.    But  why  don't 
you  try  to  put  it  together  ?  "^ 

_   Mr.  Patton.  You  see  so  many  strange  things  in  this  world,  so  I 
just  let  it  go  by.    It  is  none  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Hallet  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  business  of  Tony 
Accardo  today  ?  -^ 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  haven't  seen  Tony  Accardo  in. 
4,  5,  or  6  years,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlien  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

Mr  Patton.  I  just  got  done  saying.  It  is  6  or  7  years  ago,  I  guess. 
1  don  t  know  where  that  was.     I  think  it  was  at  a  funeral 

Mr.  Halley.  Whose  funeral  was  that? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mitto's  funeral.  I  am  not  sure 
but  It  was  some  funeral  anyhow.  You  know,  it  might  have  been 
somebody  else's  funeral.     It  was  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  pjTrtners  in  the  S.  &  G 
Syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  just  met  one  of  them,  this  Friedman.  That  is  the 
hrst  one  I  knew,  and  I  just  met  him  and  their  lawyer  out  there  in  the 
room,  waiting. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  them  down  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  knoAv  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Kaymond  Crane  in  Miami? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Or  Sheriff  Sullivan  down  there? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  met  Sullivan  once  or  twice  when  I  was  running 
I  ropical,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  sheriff  then. 

Mr.  Halley.  Thaiik  you,  Mr.  Patton.     I  have  no  other  questions. 

llie  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any,  Mr.  Eobinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patton,  during  the  time  you  were  the  mayor  of 
liurnham,  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  fairly  wide  open  out  there? 

Mr.  Patton.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  encouraged 

Mr.  Patton.  I  can  tell  it  to  you  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  it  was  Thompson  came  along  and  closed  the 
saloons  on  Sunday  here  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  sure— yes ;  I  think  it 
was  Ihompson,  and  he  closed  the  bars  at  12  o'clock  at  nio-ht  We  let 
the  bars  run  all  night  out  there  in  Biirnham.  We  let  the  bars  run  on 
teunday,  and  they  tried  to  force  us  to  close  them.  They  o-ot  no  place  • 
we  kept  tliem  open.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  just  refused  to  close  them  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Well,  they  wasn't  allowed  to  close  them,  so  why  should 
we  close  them  if  we  didn't  want  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  Who  tried  to  make  you  close  them— Mayor 
Ihompson?  "^ 

Mr.  Patton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  church  people  got 

Mr.  Patton.  No  ;  we  didn't  have  no  churches  in  Burnham. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  city  is  Burnham « 

Mr.  Patton.  About  1,500,  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  didn't  have  any  churches  there  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Patton.  No.    We  got  two  now,  a  Holy  Koller  and  a  Catholic 

Church.  .,,.-,  ^  ■  1,       0 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  wide  open  out  there  i 

Mr.  Patton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Closed  up.  .         -,         i  n     ;„i.f 

Well,  you  rather  encouraged  keeping  the  saloons  open  all  night 
and  Sunday  and  gamblmg  institutions? 

Mr  Patton.  No,  I  think  there  were  only  one  gambling  place  out 
there  and  that  didn't  amount  to  anything,  and  I  don  t  know  much 
about  it,  I  will  be  honest  with  you.  „fi,^,. 

The  Chahiman.  Anyway,  if  they  wanted  to  gamble  or  anything  they 
wanted  to  do,  it  was  all  right  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  anything  within  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Just  so  it  wouldn't  get  too  big  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.  ^    n    j?  ^i        4=  i 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  where  you  would  meet  all  ot  these  tel- 
lows  you  are  talking  about,  Lucia,  Capone  ? 

Mr  Patton.  No,  I  don't  think  I  would  meet  them  around  there 
The  CHAiRMAN._Well,  they  would  come  out  to  Burnham,  wouldn  t 

they,  occasionally  ?  t  ^i  •  i    ^^i.n+ 

Mr  P\TT0N  I  think  when  Burnham  was  wide  open,  1  think  that 
was  before  their  time;  that  was  back  in  '14,  before  the  first  war. 

The  Chairman.  Lidn't  it  remain  pretty  well  wide  open  as  long  as 
you  were  president  out  there  ? 

Mr  Patton.  No,  no,  it  folded  up  the  last  15  years,  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  saloon  or  a  bar  yourself  quite  a  while, 

didn't  you?  ^,     -,       .  .       ^  •    -^ 

Mr.  Patton.  I  had  a  bar,  yes.    I  had  an  interest  m  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  have  that? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  that  is  20  years  ago,  25  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  it  over  a  period  of  several  years « 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  job  pay  you  as  president  ot  the 
council,  whatever  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  $50  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  wasn't  your  principal  source  of  income,  ap- 
parently. 

Mr.  Patton.  Apparently  it  wasn't.  •     i  -r,    i    • 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  Tropical  Park  m 
Florida,  did  you  meet  Erickson  first  or  did  you  meet  Allenberg  first, 

do  vou  know  ?  ,     t       ^  ^u    . 

Mr.  Patton.  I  think  I  met  Erickson  first,  or  maybe  1  met  the  two 

of  them  together.  w  -r^  •  i  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  brought  Erickson  to  see 

you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  More  than  likely  Allenberg  brought  Erickson  right 

along  with  him.  i    ^  i     i 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  again  who  the  partners  were  that  had  an 
interest  in  Tropical  Park  when  you  had  your  interest?  There  was 
Erickson  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Erickson,  and  a  Madden. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  his  first  name  is  ? 
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Mr.  Pai-ton.  No,  I  don't.    Bill  Dwyer. 

The  Chairman.  Bill 

Mr.  Patton.  Dwyer, 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  Dwyer  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  You  will  have  to  get  somebody  else. 
The  Chairman.  Dwyer.    What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  he  had  race  tracks  in  Massachusetts.  I  don't 
know,  I  think  he  had  a  race  track,  he  had  a  race  track  down  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  brought  the  hockey  outfit  into — he  had  the  hockey  in  New 

York,  and  I  don't  know 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  the  liquor  business,  too? 
Mr.  Patton.  I  guess  he  was  one  of  the  big  boys  up  there. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  Madden  do  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  He  was  an  ex-bootlegger,  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  you  think  about  going  in  business  with 
these  ex-bootleggers?    Did  it  make  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  don't  bother  me  any  because  I  thought  I  could 
make  some  money  with  it.    There  were  three  businessmen  in  Miami 
that  were  tied  up;  one  was  president,  and  secretary. 
The  Chairjnian.  Who  else  was  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Langforcl,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Langford,  a  big 
insurance  man  down  in  Miami. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  Tropical  Park? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes.    And  what  is  the  fellow,  the  head  of  the  Gulf- 
stream  doAvn  there  now,  eTimmie  Dunne,  he  was  one  of  the  main  fellows. 
The  Chairman.  But  Allenberg  and  Erickson  actually   operated 
Tropical  Park,  didn't  they? 
Mr.  Patton.  Until  I  got  in. 

The  Chairman.  Allenberg  was  the  comptroller,  isn't  that  what  he 
was  called  ? 

Mr.  Patt^on.  He  called  himself  that  so  they  could  pay  him  a  salary, 
I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  They  paid  him  $10,000  a  year  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  got  in  you  took  over  ? 
Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  relieve  Allenberg  of  his  job? 
Mr.  Patton.  No,  I  kept  Allenberg  on  the  job. 
The  Chairman.  But  Erickson  didn't  run  it  anymore? 
Mr.  Patton.  No.    And  Erickson  backed  me  up"^on  everything  I  did, 
and  we  paid  off  our  mortgage  in  2  years  or  3  years,  \and  started 
paying  dividends. 

The  Chairiman.  And  then  who  did  you  sell  out  to,  did  you  say, 
when  you  sold  out  Tropical  Park,  or  your  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  To  the  people  that  has  the  tote  boards  in  the  country 
here.    This  gentleman  knows  them. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 
Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  know  the  name. 
The  Chairman.  You  don't  remember  the  name? 
Mr.  Patton.  Strauss. 
Mr.  Halley.  Strauss. 

Mr.  Patton.  Strauss  is  one  of  them.  Wasn't  Strauss  the  one  who 
got  killed? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Pattox.  Then  he  has  got  two  Englishmen  ^Yith  him.    Who  are 

^  'xhe  CiiAiHMAX.  Did  you  make  a  profit  out  of  your  investment? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes.  .    .  ,     .  .1    ,  .  •         4-^9 

The  Chairmax.  Did  Erickson  sell  his  interest  at  that  time,  too? 

Mr   Patton.  Yes.  sir.  .  ,  -    i     4^1 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  know  whether  Erickson  represented  other 
people  in  his  investment  at  Tropical  Park? 

Mr  P\TT()X.  No.  I  think  Erickson  represented  himselt. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  about  his  other  opera- 
tions in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Pattox.  About  gambling?  .       .        n  ,  •    •    ,       ,<. 

The  Chairmax.  Yes,  about  his  bookie  operations,  and  his  mteiest 
intheColonialInn— or  whatisthat? 

I^Ir.  Pattox.  I  heard  that  he  had  some  interest.  I  knew  he  was  a 
gambler,  but  that  is  where  he  was.  ^       .     .  13,„.,, 

The  Chairmax.  Did  you  have  any  law  enforcement  out  at  13uin- 

ham? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  policemen  did  you  have « 

Mr.  Pattox.  One. 

The  Chairmax^  One? 

Mr.  P'atton.  Yes.  „ 

The  Chair^iax.  And  yon  are  worth  a  substantial  amount  ot  money 
now,  in  cash  and  stock  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Oh,  I  got  a  little  bit.  mt      0 

The  Chairmax.  Half  a  million  dollars— or  a  million? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Now,  don't  put  me  in  that  high,  or  you  will  have  every- 
body calling  me  and  hunting  for  me. 

The  Chairmax.  Wanting  you  to  donate? 

Mr.  Pattox.  ^ly  lawyer  told  me  not  to  tell  you  how  much  money  i 

had.  .  ,1  .i. 

The  Chairmax.  I  am  not  going  to  press  the  matter. 

Mr.  Pattox.  All  right. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Patton. 

Mr.  Pattox.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  I  have  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Pattox.  I  thought  it  was  over  with. 

Mr!  EoBixsox.  Did  you  know  Sonny  Sheets? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Pattox.  Oh,  maybe  40  years. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  Is  he  one  of  your  closest  friends  -       ^  .       ^      ^ 

Mr.  Pattox.  Well,  I  think  Sonny— I  would  do  anything  lor  Sonny, 
and  I  think  he  would  do  it  for  me ;  yes. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  What  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  Pattox.  He  is  a  farmer. 

Mr  Robinson.  Has  he  ever  been  in  any  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  say  right  out 
that  lie  was,  but  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Robinson    Well,  you  knew  he  operated  a  place  called  the  Big 

House  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  is  alleged  that  he  did. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  You  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  tell  you,  I  see  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  RoBiisrsoN.  Weren't  you  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Sheets? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  yes ;  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  don't  know 

Mr.  Patton.  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  know.  I  said  the  newspapers 
said  it.    I  never  was  in  the  Big  House. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  your  conversation  with  him,  didn't  you  learn  he 
did  have  an  interest  in  that  place  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  man  that  had  DeLucia's  farm? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  no;  that  is  his  nephew  had  it.  Sheets  is  a  real 
farmer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  a  real  Big  House,  too,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Sir  ?    On  the  farm ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  he  maintained  a  gambling  establishment? 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr,  Patton.  Well,  the  papers  say  it;  yes.  I  don't  know.  I  never 
seen  the  house,  or  I  don't  think  Sheets  ever  told  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  ran  the  roadhouse? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  could  have,  if  I  could  have  ducked  you  fellows,  I 
could  have  went  in  and  had  my  eye  fixed  up,  but  I  didn't  want  to • 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  can  get  them  fixed  up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  no ;  I  have  got  one  of  those ;  what  do  you  call  them  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Cataract? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes;  I  have.  That  is  why  the  lights  burned  me.  I 
am  not  fooling  you. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Why  did  you  sell  your  interest  in  the  track  after 
Mr.  O'Hare's  death  ?     Was  it  a  profitable  one  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Well,  I  have  to  be  careful  I  don't  give  these  fellows 
the  same  answer  I  gave  you.     What  was  it  I  said  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  you  said  was  that  you  did  not  like  the  atmos- 
phere around  there. 

Mr.  Patton.  That  is  it;  that  is  it.  I  don't  know.  I  just  wanted 
to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  a  profitable  venture,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  was  getting  profitable.  I  just  wanted  to  get  out 
of  it.     That  is  on  the  square. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  atmosphere  you  did  not  like? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  said  that  to  him,  and  he  kept  digging  at  me,  and  I 
have  been  laughing  all  the  time.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  was  not  a  healthy  atmosphere,  or 
what  was  it? 

Mr.  Patton.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  it  that  way.  I  never  carried  a 
gun  in  my  life.     I  never  had  to  carry  a  gun,  or  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  worried  about  you  carrying  a  gun, 
but  you  were  worrying  about  the  other  fellows  carrying  guns? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  doesn't  bother  me.  No  one  ever  bothered  me. 
I  always  figure  if  you  do  right,  nobody  bothers  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right ;  that  is  true — we  hope. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Robinson. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  you  also  state  at  the  same  time  that  someone 
might  be  looking  for  you  in  connection  with  the  atmosphere  not  being 
too  healthy  ? 

Mr.  Patton,  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  said  that,  did  I  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No;  I  don't.  I  don't  think  so.  I  never  feared  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  noticed  any  friction  between  the  two  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  ran  the  roadhouses  in  Burnham  when  you  were 
mayor  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Jim  Colosimo,  Ike  Bloom,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  they  run  a  gambling  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  they  also  conduct  houses  of  prostitution  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  investigate  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  never  found  any  gambling  there? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  don't  say  I  didn't  find  gambling  there,  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Told  them  to  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  they  cut  it  out? 

Mr.  Patton.  As  far  as  I  know ;  yes. 

Of  course,  if  a  fellow  got — if  you  fellows  were  running  around 
together,  and  was  handling  business  together,  and  one  got  killed,  and 
you  don't  know  where  it  is  coming  from,  you  would  look  around  a  few 
bushes  every  time  you  went  out,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  you  much  closer  to  Mr.  Nitti  than  you  w^ere 
toO'Hare? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  I  was  at  Eddie  O'Hare — I  was  with  Eddie  O'Hare 
all  the  time  in  business,  and  we  never  had  an  argument  or  dispute, 
about  money  or  anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  there  friction  between  Mr.  Nitti  and  Mr. 
O'Hare? 

Mr.  Patton.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  ever  heard  there  was  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr,  Patton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  they  were  in  the  office  together,  did  they 
speak  to  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Always  in  my  presence,  I  think. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Patton.  We  will  see  you  again  some 
time. 

Mr.  Patton.  I  hope  not. 
(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Let's  call  INIr.  Bennett,  but  first  we  will  have  a  10- 
minute  recess. 
(Recess.) 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kerner,  the  district  attorney,  has  just  told  me  a 
matter  tlie  press— I  doirt  know  whether  you  have  "it  or  not— mio-ht  be 
interested  in.    Mr.  Kerner.  "^ 

Mr.  Kerner.  Ralpli  O'Hara  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois,  on  17  counts  for  violation  of  section  193 
title  II,  United  States  Code  Annotated,  which  states  that  any 
person  who  is  called  before  a  committee  and  refuses  to  testify  as  to 
pertinent  matter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hugo  Bennett. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemn  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will 
give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  aiid 'nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HUGO  BENNETT,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Hugo  Bennett. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  been  known  by  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Benvenuti. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hugo  Benvenuti  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  related  to  the  Benvenuti  brothers  who - 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  relation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  Have  been  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  relation  whatsoever.  Never  even  met  them  or 
know  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  have  testified  at  some  length  before 
this  committee  about  two  loans  you  made  to  Paul  Ricca,  is  that 
right  ?  ' 

Mr.  Bennett.  Correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  the  amount  of  $40,000  each  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  just  briefly,  to  cover  the  major  outline,  the  first 
$40,000  loan  was  made  at  wdiat  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about  June  of  1948 
Mr.  Halley.  And  where  did  you  get  the  $40,000  for  that  loan « 
Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  borrowed  $20,000  from  William  Johnston 
and  $15,000  from  Max  Silverberg. 

Mr.  Halley.  William  Johnston,  the  owner  of  Sportsman's  Park 
or  one  of  the  owners  ?  ' 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  stockholder, 

Mr.  Halley.  And  also  of  the  Miami  Kennel  Club,  is  that  right » 
Mr.  Bennett.  Right.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  At  both  of  those  places  you  are  the  auditor. 
Mr.  Bennett.  AYas. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  do  you  mean  by  "was"  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  resigned  my  position  at  both  places. 
Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  resign  ? 
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Mr.  Bexxett.  About  a  month  ago.     About  2  weeks,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  3'ou  made  a  second  loan  of  $40,000,  that  right? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  "When  did  you  make  that  second  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Some  time  in  1950,  April  or  May,  I  believe.  I 
don't  remember  exactly  when. 

Mv.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  for  the  second  loan  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  It  was  my  own  money. 

]Mr.  Halley.  How  did  yon  earn  it  ^ 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Well.  I  have  been  earning — making  pretty  fair  earn- 
ings in  past  vears,  and  I  had  one  real-estate  deal  on  which  I  made  a 
profit  of  $28,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  have  that  real-estate  deal  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  You  mean  when  I  first  got  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.     Tell  the  committee  about  it. 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Approximately  1944,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  when  did  you  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  what  was  that  real-estate  deal? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  had  a  one  twenty-fifth  interest  in  the  land  on  which 
the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club  was  located. 

Mr.  Halley.  With  a  group  of  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  is  that  the  land  that  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  Bex'xett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  is  how  you  got  the 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Everybody  sold,  incidentally.  That  was  a  deal  that 
all  those  who  had  an  interest  in  it  sold  at  the  same  time. 

]\Ir.  Halley.  And  in  that  way  you  got  how  much  money  ? 

IVIr.  Bexxett.  Well,  I  got  my  original  investment  plus  the  profit, 
which  made  it  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  a  deal  you  were  in  with  Bill  Johnston,  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  He  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Xow,  who  did  you  sell  that  land  to? 

]\Ir.  Bexxett.  Sold  it  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  sold  it  right  back  to  the  Miami  Kennel  Club? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  Halley.  From  whom  had  you  bought  it — from  them? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Xo;  we  didn't  buy  it  from  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel 
Club. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  did  you  buy  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Bought  it  from  the  Edward  H.  O'Hare^Mr, 
O'Hare's  son,  the  O'Hare  estate. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  that  the  estate  that  held  most  of  the  stock  of  the 
kennel  club  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  I  don't  remember  whether  the  estate  held  any  stock, 
but  they  did  after  O'Hare's  death,  naturall3^ 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  bought  it  from  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Xo. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Ocean  VicAv  Property,  Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Well,  that  could  be.  But,  the  corporation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  estate  at  the  time,  because  Mr.  O'Hare  was  about  90) 
percent  owner  of  that,  or  more. 
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Mr.  Halley.  According  to  my  records,  you  bouglit  it  on  Novem- 
ber 17, 1944. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right.  xr-       -r. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  you  bought  it  from  the  Ocean  View  Prop- 
erty, Inc.  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Halley.  That  is  the  same  land  that  was  conveyed  to  the  Ucean 
View  Property,  Inc.,  on  May  18,  1931,  by  Edward  J.  O'Hare? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right ;  that  could  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  the  estate  had  no  part  in  the  conveyance  to 
youof  November  17, 1944?  .....-,     ^t    .^         m      i. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  the  deal  was  handled  with  the  Northern  Trust 
Co    who  were  executors  of  the  estate.    I  didn't  handle  the  deal  myself. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  president  of  the  Ocean  View  Property,  Inc.,  was 
William  H.  Johnston,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  so  says. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  can't  be ;  unless 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  your  deed  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  have  a  deed ;  I  had  a  deed. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  deed  shows  that  the  property  was  deeded  to  you 
by  the  Ocean  View  Property,  Inc.,  by  William  H.  Johnston,  president? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Deeded  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  .     ■,.  .      .      ,      tit, 

Mr.  Bennett.  W^ell,  there  was  some  technicalities  m  the  deal  where 
there  might  have  been  a  transfer  of  some  kind,  but  there  is  nothing  sin- 
ister about  this  deal.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  deal.  Whatever  was 
done  was  done  for  convenience. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  didn't  mention  the  deal  before  when  you  were 
here  last  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  didn't  ask  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  had  a  very  definite  impression  that  this  was  a  deal 
where  the  land  was  sold  to  an  outside  interest  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  left  that  definite  impression,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  asked  if  there  was  a  sale  of  land,  and  you 
said,  "I  had  a  25  percent  interest." 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  said  I  had  one  twenty-fifth. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  record  must  be  wrong. 

Question.  That  was  the  deal  you  were  in  on  witli  Bill  Johnston  and  many 
others? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Was  the  whole  land  sold  or  just  your  part? 

Answer.  No,  the  whole  parcel  was  sold. 

Question.  And  everybody  was  paid  their  share? 

Answer.  Everybody  was  paid  the  same  share. 

Question.  You  got  your  share  that  way? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  the  impression  we  had  was  that  you  had  a  bona 
fide  deal  involving  the  sale  of  land.    ■ 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  a  bona  fide  deal. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  one  point  you  said : 

There  was  one  deal  I  went  in  on  several  years  ago,  and  it  left  me  a  $28,000 
profit. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Actually  you  just  sold  that  land  right  back  to  the 
kennel  club  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  that  if  we  looked  for  the  source  of  your  second 
$40,000  loan,  we  get  right  back  again  to  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel 
Club,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  see  why.  This  was  strictly  a  personal  trans- 
action. I  had  a  one  twenty-fifth  interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  land 
was  sold  to  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club.  I  don't  see  where  the 
corporation  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wlio  were  the  owners  of  the  land  with  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Charles  Bidwell. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel 
Club? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  William  H.  Johnston  and  Ann  E.  Johnston,  who  were 
stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  John  R.  Johnston  and  his  wife,  who  were  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Carl  T.  Hoffman  and  Ann  Hoffman,  who  were  stock- 
holders ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Frank  R.  Anderson,  who  was  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Right. 

Mr.  Halley.  James  J.  Patton,  who  was  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  his  brother,  John  Patton,  Jr.,  was,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  either  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  the  father,  John  Patton? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  may  have  been ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  They  each  had  two  twenty-fifths.  Do  you  think  they 
were  sharing  the  father's  right  to  get  into  this  deal  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  Patton  boys  are  on  their 
own. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  John  Rush,  one  twenty-fifth  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Possibly;  whatever  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Annette  Cavaretta,  who  was  O'Hare's  secretary? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Two  twenty-fifths;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  So  it  was  all  right  in  the  family? 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  you  want  to  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Halley,  Well,  what  do  you  call  it  ?  You  were  all  the  stock- 
holders or  controlling  stockholders  of  the  Miami  Beach  Kennel  Club ; 
weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  in  that  group.  But  we  all  acted  as  independ- 
ent individuals. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1944  you  bought  some  property  and  you  paid  how 
much  for  it  altogether? 

Mr.  Bennett.  One  twenty-fifth  interest  amounted  to  $11,666 ;  mul- 
tiply by  25. 
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Mr.  Hali^ey.  And  you  sold  it  buck  for  a  million? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Riolit. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  controlling:  stockholders  of  the  company  made  a 
$700,000  profit  oii'  of  the  corporation  :  is  that  rigrht  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  made  a  $750,000  j^rofit ;  yes.  It  was  an  advan- 
tao^e  to  the  corporation  to  have  that  land. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Because  we  had  a  lease  and  we  were  getting  money 
out  of  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  it  on  lease? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  From  O'Hare? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  we  had  it  on  lease  from  the  original  owners 
there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  were  the  original  owners? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  mean  the  ones  you  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  the  owners  in  1931  were  a  sister  of  O'Hare  and 
her  husband ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  think  that  was  just — when  he  incorporated, 
like  all  corporations,  they  generally  used  a  couple  of  people  for  con- 
venience, and  I  think  O'Hare  used  his  sister,  but  actually  it  was 
O'Hare's,  and  when  he  died  the  stock  was  in  O'Hare's  name. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  not  quite  right. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  19o9  Mr.  O'Hare  deeded  it  to  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  right,  but  O'Hare  owned  90  percent 
of  the  stock  of  that  corporation,  approximately  90  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  Then  that  corporation  in  1944  sold  the  stock  to  this 
small  group  of  stockholders  of  the  kennel  club ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  then  in  1949  you  sold  it  back  to  the  kennel  club; 
all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Making  between  you  a  $700,000  profit? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  profit  was  about  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  About  $28,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  twenty-fifth  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  the  sale  back  to  the  kennel  club  the  result  of 
the  need  to  find  some  cash  in  order  to  make  a  loan  to  Ricca? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  should  say  not.  There  were  25  other  people — 
there  were  other  people  involved  in  this  deal. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  it  worked  out,  they  profited  quite  well  by  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  then,  that  must  have  been  the  purpose  of 
selling  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  the  other  stockholders  of  the  kennel  club  ad- 
vised that  they  were  paying  a  million  dollars  to  their  controlling 
stockholders  ? 

INIr.  Bennett.  Not  their  controlling  stockholders 

Mr.  Halley,  What  they  had  bought  for  $300,000  5  years  previous? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  presume  they  were. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  ought  to  know,  you  were  the  auditor. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  presume  they  were,  but  I  wasn't  an  officer  and 
•director,  and  I  think  that  was  sonietliing  handled  by  the  officers  and 
directors. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  yet  back  to  the  subject  matter  in  wliich  this  com- 
mittee is  interested,  the  k^an  to  Ricca.  It  now  appears  that  the  first 
loan  was  financed  to  the  extent  of — what  was  it,  $35,000 — by 
Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Ben^xett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Silverberg,  and  that  the  second  loan,  it  was  paid 
for  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  made  possible  because  of  your  profit  of  $28,000? 

]Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  add  to  your  profit  of 
$28,000,  the  return  of  your  original  investment  of  $11,500,  you  get 
exactly  the  $iO,000  that  went  to  Ricca,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Just  a  coincidence. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  a  coincidence  in  arithmetic  ? 

Mr.  Benn^ett.  Just  coincidence,  yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  it  does  add  up  ? 

]\Ir.  Bennett.  There  were  other  people  involved  in  this  deal. 
Surely  you  don't  think  they  made  this  deal  for  my  convenience? 

Mr.  Halley.  What  did  you  pay  on  Xovember  17,  1944,  when  you 
l^urchased  the  property  i    You  paid  $11,666? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars 
and  sixty-six  cents. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  your  share? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Five  thousand  dollars  of  that  Mr.  Silverberg  loaned 
me,  and  I  borrowed  $2,500  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  was  the  friend  who  gave  you  the  $2,500? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  anybody.  Do  have  to 
mention  his  name? 

JNIr.  Halley.  I  think  under  the  circumstances  we  had  better  have  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Furlong.  I  just  didn't  want  to  bring 
his  name 

Mr.  Halley.  I  didn't  hear  you. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  didn't  want  to  have  his  name  aired  in  public. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  didn't  hear  his  name. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Furlong. 

The  Chairman.  Charles  M.  Furlong. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  get  the  remaining  amount? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  had  some  money  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  your  own  money? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  pay  back  Silverberg  the  $5,000? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  did. 

ISIr.  Halley.  I  think  you  referred  in  your  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee on  one  previous  occasion  you  borrowed  $5,000  from  Silverberg? 

Mr.  Bex^nett.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  he  didn't  want  to  have  any  security? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  he  knew  about  the  deal  ? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  even  remember  whether  I  told  him  what  the 
deal  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  No  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  DeLucia  paid  you  back  any  of  this  money 
yet? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  he  hasn't. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Bennett,  thank  you,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Johnston. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around,  Mr.  Johnston.  Glad  to  see  you 
again,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Glad  to  see  you,  and  you,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Hello,  Mr.  Johnston. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn, 
please?  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  wou  will  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  do, 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSTON,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  AND 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  over  Mr.  Johnston's  testimony  very 
fully  in  Washington,  in  open  session,  and  I  think  there  are  some  par- 
ticular matteis  you  want  to  go  into  now ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  We  will  start  where  we  left  off  and  not  go  over 
all  the  ground  again. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  about  this  Ricca  loan  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  loan  whatsoever,  other 
than  the  money  I  gave  to  Mr.  Bennett,  I  loaned  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  tell  you  what  it  was  for? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  sir;  he  didn't.     He  wouldn't  tell  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ask  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  did  in  this  way :  He  wanted  to  borrow  $10,000  from 
me,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  He  said  he  was  going  into 
business  and  he  wanted  it.  I  said,  "Well,  can  I  get  in  on  it  ?"  He  said, 
"Well,  you  wouldn't  be  interested  much  in  it." 

And  I  wanted  to  know,  I  said,  "Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ? 
He  said,  "Yes."     So  I  said,  "All  right,"  and  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Halley.  Had  you  ever  known  Ricca  before  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Never  seen  him.     I  liaven't  seen  him  yet. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  been  very  close  to  John  Button  for  many 
years,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  he  ever  mention  to  you  that  he  knew  Ricca? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  never  discussed  Ricca  with  John  Patton. 

Mr.  Halley.  Never  had  any  talk  about  Ricca  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  talk  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  loan  was  made  in  1948,  and  then  in  1949,  of 
course,  it  came  at  a  time  when  certain  things  were  happening  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 
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This  was  with  respect  to  the  wire  service  and,  naturally,  the  com- 
mittee is  A^ery  much  interested  in  knowing  if  it  is  just  a  coincidence.  ^ 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  it  is  just  a  coincidence.  I  think  it  was  in 
1948,  at  the  race  track  in  Chicago,  when  he  first  asked  me  for  it,  and 
I  gave  him  a  check. 

Mr.  Haixey.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  as  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Bennett  testified  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  at  the  last  session  that  he  had  no  particular  friendship 
with  Ricca;  he  has  known  him  since  he  was  a  child,  but  Ricca  had 
been  a  friend  of  his  father,  in  a  way,  and  that  he  saw  him  perhaps 
once  year.    We  all  know  that  Bennett  had  no  substantial  assets. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't  put  that  light  out.  Do 
those  lights  have  to  stay  on  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No. 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  annoy  me  a  little  bit.    I  am  sorry,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  why  Bennett 
should  have  gone  into  debt  to  lend  Ricca  money. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  he  did  it,  either. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  we  can  see  why  you  might  have  been  willing  to 
lend  Ricca  money,  but  we  can't  see  why  Bennett  should  want  to. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  even  know  the  man.  I  don't  know  why  I 
would  want  to  lend  him  money.    I  didn't  know  the  man. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  knew  Harry  Russell,  of  course? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  I  know  Russell. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  John  Patton? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Bing  Crosby  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  were  with  Russell  on  and  off  during  the 
period  when  Crosby  was  in  Florida  investigating  the  S.  &  G.  book- 
making  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  wouldn't  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  let's  say  you  saw  him  on  and  off  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  I'd  see  him  at  the  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you'd  also  see  Crosby  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Crosby  would  come  to  the  race  track  when  he  was 
in  that  area,  but  not  very  often. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you'd  see  Patton,  too  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  were  five  or 
six  thousand  people  there  every  night,  I  saw. 

Mr.  Halley.  And,  of  course,  a  question  that  has  come  up  in  our 
minds  is  whether  there  mightn't  have  been  some  connection  between 
the  fact  that  the  Governor's  investigator  was,  as  you  know,  the  testi- 
mony is  today,  taking  Russell's  tips  on  which  bookmaking  establish- 
ments to  raid  at  the  same  time  that  the  wire  service  obligingly  turned 
off  the  current  on  the  wires  leading  to  the  S.  &  G.  books  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Halley,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  if  they 
closed  up  all  the  gambling  in  there,  in  that  area,  it  would  help  my 
business.    I  had  no  interest  in  gambling  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  we  last  talked  you  insisted  that  you  couldn't 
be  tied  up  in  any  way  with  the  Capone  gang. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  I  haven't  been  tied  up  yet. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Well,  don't  you  think  your  very  close  associate,  John 
Patton,  ties  up  pretty  closely  with  them? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  "don't  think  so.  He  may  have  known  some  ot 
them  years  ago,  I  but  I  don't  think  for  the  last  15  years  John  Patton 
has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  them,  and  while  we  are  on 
that  subject,  yoii  tied  me  in  with  the  Capone  gang  while  I  was  here 
the  last  time  through  some  employees  that  worked  at  my  race  track. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  one  would  be  Bob  McCullough. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That's  correct.    Another  was  Leslie  Shumway. 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.  Another  was  Frank  Nitti,  who  hung  around 
a  great  deal? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Frank  Nitti  was  never  around  the  race  track  when 
I  was  there.    Never  seen  him  on  the  race  track.    Now,  I  want  to  get 

on  this •       1        re  £ 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  tune  m  the  oihces  ot 

your  track? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Never  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  didn't  he  marry  a  young  lady  who  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  track? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No, 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  go  ahead  on  that  while  I  check  my  notes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  this 

Mr.  Halley.  Nitti  did  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Since  that  time  I  have  gone  to  these  men  that  you 
accused  of  having  these  connections,  and  told  them  that  they  either 
had  to  get  themselves  cleaned  up  or  they'd  lose  their  jobs,  and  for 
your 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  fired  McCullough ;  didn  t  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  your  information  the  United 
States  Government  has  just  sent  worcl  down  there  that  I  shouldn't 
let  Shumway  go,  that  Shumway  is  not  a  gangster,  and  no  connections. 
Also,  Davey  Kine,  another  one  you  mentioned,  was  never  indicted, 
and  you  said  he  was  indicted. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Davey  Kine.  Never  was  in  a  courtroom  in  his  life. 
His  lawyer— he  went  and  got  a  lawyer  and  came  in  and  proved 
it  to  me. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  I'd  have  to  go  over  that.     At  the  time 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  just  bringing  these  points 
out. 

Mr.  Halley.  At  the  time  we  last  discussed  this  I  had  the  records 
before  me.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  sit  here  and  say  they  are  in- 
fallible, but  we  will  go  into  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  true.  You  have  been  trying  to  convict  me  by 
association,  and  you  know  the  American  people  repudiated  that  a 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  we  are  getting  some  pretty  close  associations 
here,  now,  Mr.  Johnston.    Didn't  Nitti  marry  O'Hare's  secretary? 
Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  didn't  she  work  around  the  track  at  Miami 
Beach  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  didn't  he  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  there? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  never  seen  him  in  there. 
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Mr.  Halley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  he  get  into  such  disputes 
with  the  nianaoer,  Anderson,  that  Anderson  had  to  quit? 

]Mr.  Johnston.  No.  The  fact  of  the  matter — when  Anderson  was 
in  there  I  was  never  at  that.  I  haven't  been  at  Miami  Beach  only 
since  1045  or  1946. 

Mr.  Hali.ey.  Tell  me,  have  you  checked  whether  Nitti  and  Patton 
and  McCullouo-h  were  all  arrested  together  back,  as  Patton  just  said, 
in  a  doctor's  office  or  right  across  the  street  from  the  Hotel  Lexington  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Have  I  checked  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  I  suggest  j^ou  check  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  the  only  reason  is  this.  As  far  as  me  checking 
it.  I  was  checking  these  employees  that  have  been  accused  of  having 
connections. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  we  have  just  finished  talking  to  Patton,  and  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  if  anybody  connected  with  the  Capone  mob 
wanted  to  accomplish  something  in  Florida  they  could  probably  get  at 
least  word  to  you  through  Patton.  They  certainly  knew  him  well 
enough. 

Well,  let's  get  over  to  the  loan.  Was  there  any  discussion  prior  to 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  dog  track  M'hich  resulted  in  $40,000  being 
paid  over  to  Hugo  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  A  discussion  about 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1949? 

Mr.  Johnston.  A  discussion  about  what? 

Mr.  Halley.  About  whether  or  not  Bennett  would  have  the  money 
to  lend  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  Bennett  bought  his  interest  in  that  property 
in  1943  or  1944,  and  we  finally  sold  it  in  1948  or  1949. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  you  say  you  finally  sold  it.  what  do  vou  mean? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  sold  the  property  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  coulcl  have  sold  it  any  time  you  wanted  to. 
The  people  who  sold  it  Avere  the  people  who  ran  the  corporation; 
weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  necessarily.  There  were  some  in  there  that 
weren't. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  controlling  stockholders  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Jockey  Club  were  "the  people  who  formed  the  group  that  owned  this 
property ;  were  they  not  ? 

]\Ir.  Johnston.  That  is  correct. 

]Mr.  Halley.  And  at  such  time  as  they  saw  fit  to  sell  the  property  to 
the  jockey  club,  they  just  arranged  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  just  arranged  it.  They  sold  it  to  the  jockey 
club  when  the  time  came  that  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  some 
$700,000? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  We  had  an  appraiser,  we  had  it  appraised  by 
the  United  States  Government  appraiser,  and  they  appraised  the 
l^roperty  at  a  million  and  one-half  dollars.  We  sold  it  for  a  million. 
The  appraisal  is  on  the  records  there. 

]SIr.  Halley.  You  have  an  appraisal  to  show  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley,  Do  you  think  you  paid  enough  for  it  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  we  paid  what  it  was  worth  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  that  the  property  appreciated  from 
$300,000  to  a  million  dollars  between  the  end  of  1944  and  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1949  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  I  know  hotels  down  there  that  were  bought 
for  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  were  sold  for  a  million 
and  one-half  dollars. 

Mr.  Halley.  This  wasn't  a  hotel.  It  happened  to  be  the  land  the 
jockey  club  was  on. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Its  value  was  because  the  jockey  club  was  on  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  value  is  there  is  a  thousand  feet  of  ocean  front- 
age there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  disposed  of  the  ocean  frontage  there? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  For  whose  benefit?    It  went  back  to  the  jockey  club? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  the  jockey  club  has  not  disposed  of  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  stays  with  the  jockey  club  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  That  is  what  makes  the  property 
so  valuable. 

Mr.  Haley.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  coincidence  that  at  the  very 
year  and  at  the  very  time  that  Hugh  Bennett  had  to  find  another  $40,- 
000  to  lend  Ricca,  the  sale  took  place  and  the  proceeds  to  him  were 
just  40,000? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  no  coincidence. 

Mr,  Halley.  It  was  very  fortunate,  you  know,  the  sale  was  for 
$40,000,  because  after  he  loaned  the  $40,000  to  Eicca,  he  had  only 
about  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  left  in  his  bank  account. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  know  about  Mr.  Bennett's  private  bank 
account.     The  property  was  held  from  1943  to  1950. 

I  don't  see  how  Bennett  could  have  figured  out  in  1944  or  1943  that 
he  was  going  to  have  to  loan  somebody  some  money  in  1948.  That  is 
no  coincidence.  ^ 

Mr.  Halley.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  resale  of  the  property  to  the 
kennel  club  could  have  been  a  very  convenient  device  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Halley.  To  get  just  $40,000  into  Bennett's  hands. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  why  the  sale  was  made 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  kennel  club  had  a  lot  of  surplus  on  hand,  and 
it  was  getting  to  the  point  where  they  would  have  to  declare  it  in 
dividends,  and  we  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  buy  property. 

]\fr.  Halley.  If  you  declared  it  in  dividends,  some  of  the  other 
stockholders  would  have  gotten  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  have  property  worth  a  million  and  one-half. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  the  small  outside  stockholders  ? 

IVIr.  Johnston.  That  is  correct.  They  got  their  interest  in  the 
thing? 

Mr.  Halley.  They  don't  have  the  dividends  ? 


li 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Their  dividends  go  up  because  they  don't  pay  the 
$75,000  a  year  rent  that  they  were  paying  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  series  of  coincidences? 

Mr.  Johnston.  One  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Halley.  There  is  no  reason  that  you  know 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  reason  whatsoever, 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  surprised  when  you  learned  that  Accardo 
and  Guzik  turned  up  as  partners  of  Harry  Russell  in  the  S.  &  G.  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  didn't  know  they  had  turned  up  as  partners. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  their  income-tax  return  shows  that  they  had 
an  interest  in  the  S.  &  G. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  seems  to  be  just  another  one  of  these  coincidental 
things  that  makes  this  whole  deal  hard  to  understand. 

Mr.  Johnston.  There  is  no  deal  hard  to  understand.  Mr.  Halley, 
because  I  am  a  friend  of  John  Patton,  you  are  trying  to  make  me  a 
friend  of  everybody  else  that  he  knows. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  that  Accardo  is  a  very  close  friend  of 
Rice  a  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  laiow  Accardo  or  Ricca.  I  don't  know  if 
they  even  know  one  another. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  worked  very  hard  on  the  Ricca  parole  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  never  seen  them  together.  Never  seen  them 
in  my  life.  How  would  I  know  whether  they  are  close  friends  or 
not? 

Mr.  Halley.  John  Patton  would  know  that.  We  didn't  ask  him 
that,  but  I  presume  he  would, 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  John  Patton  may  know  a  thousand  people  that 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  but  if  somebody  in  Chicago  wanted  to  ask  you  to 
handle  a  delicate  matter,  wouldn't  they  approach  you  through  John 
Patton  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  know  if  they  would  or  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  this  case,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  didn't.  Nobody  asked  me  to  approach  any- 
body on  anything. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  not  ever  suggest  to  "Bing"  Crosby  that  he  in- 
vestigate the  S.  &  G.  books? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Never.  Why,  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  never  speak  to  anybody  connected  with  the 
wire  service  about  cutting  off  the  wire  service  of  the  S.  &  G.  syndicate? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  talked  to  someone  in  the  wire  service?  I  don't 
even  know  anj'body  in  the  wire  service. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  j^ou  want  to  stand  on  those  denials  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  will  stand  on  those  denials  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Positively.     Now  let  me  ask  you  this 

]\Ir.  Halley.  Surely ;  not  a  question  because  the  questions  are  com- 
ing from  this  side. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  know,  but  you  are  trying  to  associate  me  and 
make  me  part  of  something  that  happened  because  I  happen  to  know 
John  Patton. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  happened  to  know  Eddie  O'Hare,  too. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  Harry  Russell  and  Binjr  Crosby. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  rifrbt,  and  I  possibly  know  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  -were  seeing  all  these  people  at  just  the  criti- 
cal time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  If  Senator  Kef auver  here,  for 
instance,  he  may  know  people,  but  that  doesn't  make  him  an  associate 
of  theirs  because  he  may  know  some  people  that  just  didn't  do  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Why  did  you  make  a  contribution  in  excess  of  $70,000 
of  your  own  money  to  the  campaign  of  Fuller  Warren? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  didn't  make  a  contribution  in  excess  of  $70,000 
to  Fuller  Warren. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  believe  that  was  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  Only  $40,000,  that  is  your  own  money  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wliose  was  the  rest? 

Mr.  Johnston.  My  brother's  and  Silverberg  loaned  me  some  money 
to  put  in  there  and — what  is  his  name  ?  This  fellow  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Mr.  Halley.  Griffin? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  Griffin  put  in  $156,000.  While  we  are  on  that 
subject  here,  in  your  interim  report  you  stated  that  it  went  uncontra- 
dicted that  I  had  put  $156,000  in  the  campaign  fund.  When  I  came 
before  you,  I  showed  you  a  slip  in  Avhich  Mr.  Griffin  had  asked  me  to 
contribute  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnston,  I  think  the  interim  report  was  writ- 
ten before  we  had  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Senator,  there  is  only  one  thing  here.  I  am  not 
trying  to  argue  here,  but  here  I  have  been  kicked  around.  I  have 
never  done  anything  wrong  in  my  life.  The  only  thing  I  have  ever 
done  was  help  a  friend  and  spent  my  money  to  help  a  friend,  and  all 
I  have  got  for  it  is  abuse  and  kicked  around  for  10  months,  and  it  has 
got  to  the  point  where  it  is  getting  to  be  a  little  irritating. 

Everything  centers  around  because  I  made  a  contribution.  Now  if 
it  is  a  crime  to  help  your  friends,  then  I  am  a  criminal.  That  is  all  I 
have  ever  done. 

Mr.  Halley.  As  a  result  of  helping  your  friends,  whether  or  not 
it  was  your  motive,  the  result  was  that  you  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  man  who  was  the  closest  person  to  Fuller  Warren  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes:  the  newspapers  did  that.  The  newspapers 
carried  headlines  there  that  I  was  his  close  friend. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now  in  addition  to  the  $40,000  you  put  in,  how  much 
did  Silverberg  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  he  put  in  ten  or  fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Halley.  He  is  the  man  who  has  the  restaurant  concession  at 
the  track  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Halley,  How  much  did  your  brother  put  in  ? 
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Mr.  JoHXSTOX.  He  put  in  $30,000,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Halley.  So  that  is  0.5,  95,  no.  55,  85.  . 

Mr.  JoiixsTox.  And  I  got  that  from  chain-store  men  m  bt. 
Petersburg. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  nuieh  was  that  ^ 

Mr.  Johnston.  $15,000. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  brought  it  up  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Halley.  $40,000  of  that   was  your  own;  $30,000  was  your 

brother's?  ^^  ~r  .     .-n    -,  ^    £ 

Mr  Johnston.  Yes.  You  see,  as  I  told  you,  as  I  testifaed  before, 
and  told  you  how  I  got  in  this,  and  give  my  word,  we  were  only  gonig 
to  underwrite  this,  and  thev  were  only  supposed  to  put  up  $25,000, 
which  we  did.  It  seems  the  powers  that  be  shut  off  all  the  money,  so 
that  no  monev  would  come  up.  or  whether  or  not  it  was  financed,  no 
one  will  ever  know,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  right  now  Sena- 
tor, they  tell  me  how  easv  it  is  to  get  campaign  funds.  I  only  had 
this  one,  but  I  never  could  get  any:  I  had  to  come  m  myself  and  save 
it:  I  had  to.  ^  .    ^      ^       ^^.       .       , 

The  Chairman.  You  kept  needing  more,  and  it  kept  getting  harder 

to  get ;  is  that  it  ?  ,  .       ^  i 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  correct.  It  seems  the  word  got  around 
there  was  pressure  to  keep  from  putting  money  into  the  campaign. 
I  don't  know :  I  was  just  sucked  in.  I  never  intended  to  put  that  much 
money  in;  I  testified  to  all  that  before,  and  the  reason  I  am  bringing  it 
up  again,  Mr.  Halley,  there  is  a  lot  of  people— this  is  on  the  air,  and 
they ''are  listening  to  these  things,  and  they  don't  know  that,  and  I 
don't  want  them  to  get  a  false  impression.  _ 

Mr.  Halley.  I  don't  think  anyone  got  a  false  impression,  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  hope  not.  tit      t  i 

The  Chairman.  One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  Mr.  John- 
ston. You  talked  to  Bennett  out  at  the  Sportsman's,  and  he  wanted 
to  borrow  $10,000,  $15.000— what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  $10,000,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  He  wanted  to  make  that  loan  to  go  into  some  sort 
of  business  he  wouldn't  tell  you  about.  I  thought  he  sent  you  a  wire 
while  he  was  in  Miami,  up  to  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  You  see.  I  gave  him  $10,000;  I  gave  him  a 
check.  Then  when  I  was  in  Jacksonville  I  got  a  call  from  him  there 
that  he  needed  $10,000  more  in  order  to  close  that  deal. 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  put  up  $20,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  correct,  and  you  have  my  records,  and  if 
you  will  check,  I  called  my  banker  and  had  him  transfer  it  for  him.  I 
didn't  wire  it  back,  just  transferred  it  down  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  went  in  $20,000  on  a  deal  you  didn't  know 
what  it  was  about,  and  he  wouldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Of  course.  I  got  $30,000  in  stock,  and  by  the  way,  I 
have  been  paid  $2,500  off  that. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat,  on  Bennett's-^ 

Mr.  Johnston.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  note  from  Bennett? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  He  gave  you  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  got  a  collateral  fee  note,  and  he  paid  $2,500  on 
account.    He  is  going  to  pay  the  other  $17,500  in  one  year. 

The  Chair.aian.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Halley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Johnston. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  next,  Mr.  Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Cawley. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  now.  Mr.  Cawley  has  been  before  the 
committee  once  before. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  right  in. 

The  Chairman.  Get  Mr.  Robinson  and  let^s  get  started. 

Also,  Mr.  Marshall,  will  you  see  if  Mr.  Louis  Greenberg  is  here. 

Mr.  Halley.  Louis  Greenberg,  Louis  Alexander  Greenberg. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  report  to  us  whether  he  is  here  or  not. 

All  right,  Mr.  Robinson. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  J.  CAWLEY,  LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  give 
this  committee  will  be  the  trutli,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Thomas  J.  Cawley. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  come  from  La  Salle  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  La  Salle,  111. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Cawley,  you  were  here  before  and  gave  some 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliich  is  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

^  Mr.  Robinson.  Regarding  your  operations  in  La  Salle  and  Streator, 
IS  that  the  way  you  pronounce  it  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  an  establishment  in  both  places  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  they  still  operating  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  they  been  down  to  speak  of  for  any  period  of 
time  in  the  last  2  or  3  months  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  trouble  operating  now? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Everything  is  going  the  same  as  usual? 

Mr.  Cawley.  You  mean  with  me? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  books  are  operating? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  your  crap  games  are  operating? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  produced  certain  books  and  records? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  hist  time  you  were  here — and  in  the  meantime 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  them,  Mr.  Cawley. 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  familiar  with  the  books  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "Well,  you  go  over  them  periodically,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  have  a  man  to  take  care 
of  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right.  One  of  the  items  you  have  in  your  books  is 
called  Casino  losses  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  in  that  particular  column  there  is  listed  a  num- 
ber of  names  of  people.    One  is  Dobkins.    Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  would  be — well,  he  could  be  a  customer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  used  to  bet  there  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Would  bet  with  us ;  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  he  come  down  there  to  bet  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No  ;  he  would  bet  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  would  bet  on  the  phone  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  lay  off  money  with  him  here  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right ;  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  one  of  the  lay-otf  men  for  your  establishment 
here  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  large  a  sum  would  you  lay  off  with  him? 

Mr.  Cawley.  It  would  vary.  We  very  seldom  laid  off  any.  We 
don't  get  that  kind  of  play. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  did  how  much  would  the  amount  average? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Maybe  a  hundred  or  two  hundred. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  ever  get  up  to  the  thousands  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  Main  News  Service  which  appears  in 
the  same  column? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  Midwest. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  is  called  the  Main  News  Service.  Is  that 
another  lay-off  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  could  be  another  lay-off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A1  Cooper,  is  he  another  lay-off  man  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  would  be  a  lay-off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Ralph  AVatson  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  down  State. 

Mr.  Robinson.  William  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  William  Kelly.    Yes ;  he  is  another  one. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  another  one? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  In  Peoria,  111. ;  he  is  not  operating. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  what  ? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  Not  operating  now.  We  have  done  all  our  business 
with  checks,  both  in  and  out. 

Mr.  EoniNSON.  Well,  there  are  several  others,  but  I  won't  bother 
to  rro  over  them  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KoiiiNsox.  Now,  your  general  ledger  carries  a  series  of  items 
as  follows,  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  a  brief  description  of. 

Mr.  Cawley.  Right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Baseball  income? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Baseball  is  run  in  our  cigar  store.  That  is  strictly 
a  local  tally  proposition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  fairly  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.   Yes.    I  would  say  there  is,  oh,  about  12  percent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  never  had  any  interference  from  the  local 
law-enforcement  officers  on  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No  ;  that  has  been  going  on  for  j^ears. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  trouble  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Money  board  income? 

Mr.  Ca^vley.  That  would  be  punchboards,  downstairs.  That  is 
not  connected  with  the  book.     We  run  a  cigar  store  and  a  book. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  it  is  a  gambling  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  had  no  trouble  with  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

INIr.  Robinson.  Nobody  bothered  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Right  out  in  the  open? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  dice  income? 

Mr.  CaW'Ley.  That  is  from  the  table,  dice  table. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  still  operating? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  has  been  operating  for  the  past  6  or  7  months? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  we  were  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  too  much  trouble  about  operating  that,  though? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  No  ;  we  never  had  too  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  about  jars  income? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Jars  is  the  same  as  the  baseball. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  a  different  type  of  betting? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes;  but  that  is  all  small  betting,  from  10  cents  up 
to  a  half  dollar. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  it  like  policy  ? 

]Mr.  Cawley.  No,  no  ,  no.     There  are  two  numbers  to  a  ticket. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see.     It  is  a  numbers  gambling,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No;  it  is  regular  baseball. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  I  see;  and  you  also  have  craps  income? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  trouble  with  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Operating  wide  open  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  I  would  say  "yes." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Roulette  income? 
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Mr.  Cawlet.  Well,  the  roulette  is  very  small.     The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  are  very  few  players.     They  don't  understand  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  never  bothered  much  by  the  local  law-en- 
forcement body  ? 
Mr.  Caavley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Horses  income.     That  is  your  book  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  books  have  been  operated  steadily  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  trouble  with  them? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Police  don't  bother  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  don't  they? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  haven't  any  ideas? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  The  present  mayor? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 
'     Mr.  Cawley.  Matt  Billhower. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  him  well? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  was  born  and  raised  down  there,  but  he  is  only  in 
there  about  a  year. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Who  is  the  present  chief  of  police  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Eddie  Kasprovich. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  doesn't  bother  you  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  knows  what  you  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Poker  income? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Oh,  they  run  a  small  game.     There  is  a  couple  of  f^uys 
make  a  living  off  it.     It  is  a  25-cent  limit.  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  get  a  cut  off  the  game  ? 

Mr.  Cawtley.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Slot-machine  income? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  there  hasn't  been  slot  machines  down  there  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  them  operating? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Oh,  I  think  that  has  been  a  year  and  a  half  or  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  thev  quite  profitable? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  did  you  discontinue  them  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  we  were  told  to  discontinue  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  told  you  to  discontinue  them  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Somebody  came  in.     I  do  not  remember  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  must  remember  who  came  in  and  told  you  to  cut 
on  that  income. 

Mr.  Cawley.  No  ;  I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  a  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  taking  the  full  proceeds  from  the  slots 
yourself? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  not  splitting  with  anyone? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Vogel  didn't  have  a  part  of  that  operation,  did 
he?  , 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  want  this  committee  to  understand 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  did  he  or  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  He  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 
You  know  him,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  told  you  to  shut  them  down? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  I  can't  remember.    That  is  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  isn't  too  far  back  to  remember. 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  it  might  not  be  for  everybody,  but  it  is  for  me. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Why  would  they  tell  you  to  shut  the  slots  down  and 
not  shut  anything  else  down  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  was  closed  down. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  whole  operation  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  The  whole  county  was  down  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  you  closed  down  all  your  operations  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No  ;  we  always  went  with  horses. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  books? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  opened  up  all  of  them  soon  after  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  yes,  I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now  I  believe  you  testified  the  last  time  you  were 
here  something  about  your  political  contributions  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $100  here  and  $100  there,  not  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Caw^.ey.  I  gave  $100  to  the  Democrats  and  I  gave  $100  to  the 
Republicans,  by  checks.    That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  positive  that  you  gave  the  check  to  the 

Mr.  Cawley.  Committee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  the  Democratic  committee? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  has  been,  over  the  last  5  or  6  years,  your 
total  contributions? 

Mr.  Cawley.  You  mean  to  the  politicians? 

Mr.  Robinson,  Yes. 

Mv.  Cawley.  Nothing  to  speak  of  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  some  trouble  at  one  time  about  trying 
to  take  a  $6,000  income-tax  deduction  for  political  contributions? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  remember  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  ti'ue  that  you  have  given  a  total  of  about 
$25,000  over  the  course  of  the  past  10  years  to  political  parties? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  truth  to  that  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  Definitely  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  there  betting  in  your  establisliment  just  before 
the  last  time  you  were  here  on  whether  or  not  you  would  be  called 
before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Never  heard  of  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  they  weren't  quoting  the  odds  at  5  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  wrong  ? 

:Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  there  quite  a  bit  of  talk  in  the  community 
that  you  would  never  be  called  here  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  heard  that? 

Mr.  Caavley.  Never  heard  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  rumors  never  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Them  are  just  rumors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  going  over  your  records  I  find  quite  a  few 
notations  in  your  records.  In  January  1941  there  is  a  notation: 
"Closed  down." 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Your  accountant  makes  these  notations  whenever 
there  is  reason  for  you  to  close  down  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  You  usually  close  down  when  the 
grand  jury  is  sitting? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.   No;  we  didn't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  put  notations  in  your  book  when  the  grand 
jury  is  sitting? 

]VIr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  had  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Never  had  that. 

INIr.  Robinson.  There  is  one  in  your  books  for  September  1947  say- 
ing: "Grand  jury  sitting." 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  would  be  the  significance  of  putting  that  in 
your  books  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Another  one  in  May  1947,  "no  craps,  no  roulette; 
shut  the  horses  and  poker  down ;  move  to  Maples."  What  does  that 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  When  we  closed  down  and  we  moved  out  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  keep  a  record  of  all  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  mark  it  down  on  the  daily  sheet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  did  things  slow  up  a  little  bit  in  the  latter  part 
of  1949? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  There  hasn't  been  any  business- 


Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  a  notation  in  your  book,  referring  to  the 
LaSalle  News  Tribune  headline:  "We  have  had  enough  gambling 
and  the  pressure  is  on."    Things  slowed  down  a  little  after  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  following  that  notation,  there  is  also  a  notation 
to  the  effect  that  "pressure  is  starting;  down  on  account  of  Queen 
Baxie." 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know  who  made  those  notations.  It  must 
be  a  bookie.  I  didn't  know  they  w^ere  in  there.  I  don't  see  those 
things. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  Queen  Baxie  is  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  no  idea  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  am  positive. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Could  that  by  any  chance  be  the  owner  of  the 
LaSalle  News  Tinbune  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know  who  owns  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  owns  that  newspaper? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know  who  owns  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  who  owns  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  They  tell  me  one  person  owns  it,  and  another  person 
owns  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  there  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Miller  who  owns 
the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  understand  that. 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  know  that? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  know  that  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  sometimes  referred  to  as  Queen  Bazie  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know  the  nicknames  down  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  it  did  have  an  effect  on  your  operations? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  it  shut  you  down  tight  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  we  was  never  shut  down  tight. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  just  slowed  you  up  a  little? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  can  op- 
erate the  way  you  can,  Mr.  Cawley  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  it's  been  going  on  down  there  for  25  years. 
The  Chairman.  You  said  90  percent  of  the  people  like  it,  is  that 
what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

We  had  an  election  down  there  that  proved  that. 
Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  what  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  We  had  an  election  down  there  that  proved  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Tell  me  about  that. 
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Mr.  Caavley.  The  sheriff — two  sheriffs  run,  one  run  on  an  anti- 
gambling  ticket,  and  the  other  fellow  run  on  an  open  ticket,  and  the 
fellow  on  the  open  ticket  win  the  election. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  And  even  though  gambling  is  in  violation  of  the 
State  law?  That  doesn't  make  any  difference  in  LaSalle  County, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  I  can't 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  worry  about  that? 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  let's  get  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cawley.  Is  that  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Cawley,  just  a  minute.  This  sheriff  who 
ran  on  the  open  ticket — I  suppose  you  helped  him  in  his  campaign, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  I  didn't. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  contribute  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  contributed  $500  to  one  sheriff''s  campaign? 

Mr,  Cawley.  I  did  at  one  time  because  the  man  was  born  and  raised 
with  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  generally  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff  and  the 
chief  of  police — you  help  them  out,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  gratuity  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  places  wide  open  so  anybody  can  walk  in  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Our  county  has  been  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Both  of  them  are  inside  of  the  city,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Caw^ley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairjvian.  Both  are  inside  the  city  limits?  Don't  you  sell 
liquor  in  your  places? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  that  is  separate.  Our  liquor  is  separate  from 
the  gaming  house. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  mean  you  operate  the  liquor  part  of  it, 
too,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No.    Up  until — mine  is  a  family  affair.    It  is  my 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wiio  has  the  liquor  license  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  Well,  the  liquor  license,  it  is  in  four  names.  They 
took  my  liquor  license  away  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  liquor  license  in  your  name  or  whose  name  ? 

Mr.  Cawley.  It  is  in — ^I  think  it  is  in  four  of  our  names.  Myself, 
my  brother,  and  my  two  sisters. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  did  they  take  the  liquor  license  away 
from  you  ? 

Mr.  Caavley.  After  I  got  back  from  this  meeting  last  time. 

The  Chair]man.  But  you  still  sell  liquor? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  license  get  taken  aw^ay,  about  2 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That  is  the  State  license  that  is  taken  away  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  State  license? 

Mr.  Cawley.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  a  Federal  license? 
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Mr.  Cawley.  That's  right,  and  also  a  city  license. 

The  Chairman.  A  city  license?  Is  that  some  of  Governor  Steven- 
son's work? 

Mr.  Cawley.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  hasn't  made  any  difference  in  your  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Cawley.  No.     No. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Cawley. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAROLD  H.  JESKE,  PISTAKEE  BAY,  McHENRY,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will 
give  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  I  do. 

]\Ir,  EoBiNSON.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Harold  H.  Jeske. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Jeske  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Eoute  1,  Pistakee  Bay,  McHenry,  111. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  I  apologize  for  getting  you  in  on  such  short  notice, 
Mr.  Jeske,  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  something  about  the  slot-ma- 
chine-manufacturing situation  in  Chicago.  You  are  connected  with 
the  O.  D.  Jennings  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Jeske.  I  am ;  I  am  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  How  long  have  you  been  vice  president? 

]\Ir.  Jeske.  Three  years. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  That  company  manufactures  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  the  slot  machine  they  manufacture  conmionly 
referred  to  as  the  Chief  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  other  brands  under  other  names? 

Mr.  Jeske.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  percentage  of  your  business  is  the  slot-machine 
business  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  About  70  percent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  remainder  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Scales  and  vending  machines. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  volume  of  business  do  you  do  in  the  slot-ma- 
chine branch  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Gross  sales? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Gross  sales,  yes. 

]Mr.  Jeske.  About  $2,000,000  annually. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  distribute  the  machines? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Over  tlie  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  distribute  direct  to  the  user  or  do  you  dis- 
tribute through  distributors  who  are  located  in  the  several  States? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Distributors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  also  make  direct  sales  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  In  very  few  instances. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mostly  through  distributors? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RoBiNSOx.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Jeske,  that  the  manufacturers  of  slot 
machines  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  Chicago  area? 
Mr.  Jeske.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

IVIr.  RoBixsox.  What  percentage  of  the  manufacturing  business 
would  you  say  is  done  in  the  Chicago  area  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  I  don't  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Do  you  know  of  any  large  manufacturing  com- 
panies that  are  outside  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Robinson.  How  many  slot-machine  companies  are  there  here 
in  Chicago  ?    Can  you  name  some  of  the  larger  ones  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  I  would  say  there  is  a  half  dozen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Bellomatic  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Well,  there  was  Pace.    They  liquidated.    And  Watling. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  name  any  more? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Not  offhand,  no. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  machines  are  shipped  to  distributors  in 
States  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  them  may  be 
illegal  in  the  State  to  which  they  are  shipped,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  jESiiE.  Will  you  clarify  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  you  ship  machines  into  every  State  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  State  law  prohibits  the  operation  of  slot 
machines  as  a  gambling  device  ? 

Mr.  Jeske,  No,  not  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  refer  to  some  States  as  being  legalized 
States  and  other  States  as  being  illegal  States  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes,  we  refer  to  some  States  as  being  illegal  States. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  And  some  States  as  legal  States  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  That  is  correct. 

IMr.  Robinson.  Which  States  are  the  legal  States  at  the  prisent 
time  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Nevada  and  certain  counties  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  going  over  the  books  and  records  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  Jeske,  let  me  ask  you  first,  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Coin  Machine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion tliat  took  place  on  February  17.  1950,  a  meeting  of  the  industry 
committee  on  H.  R.  6736  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  present  at  that  time? 

INIr.  Jeske,  I  came  in  at  the  tail  end  of  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pardon  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  I  attended  the  tail  end  of  the  meeting. 

INIr.  Robinson.  I  see.  Do  you  remember  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Herb  Jones  ?    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Jeske,  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  whom  is  he  connected? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Bally  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr,  Robinson,  That  is  a  rather  large  manufacturing  company? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes ;  it  is. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  this  statement  by  Mr,  Jones  is  recorded  in  the 
minutes  as  follows : 

Also,  members  of  the  industry  have  consistently  lied  by  maintaining  to  the 
public  that  the  industry  does  not  manufacture  gambling  equiinnent,  which  of 
course  is  not  true.  There  ought  to  be  an  honest  admission  of  the  fact  that  the 
industry  does  manufacture  gambling  equipment.  The  American  public  on  the 
whole  almost  universally  uses  the  devices  which  are  manufactured  by  the  indus- 
try, but  they  are  naturally  suspicious  of  the  people  who  manufacture  and  vend 
the  equipment. 

Wliy  would  members  of  the  industry  consistently  lie  to  the  public 
by  maintaining  to  the  public  that  the  industry  does  not  manufacture 
gambling  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  do. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  that  struck  me  as  being  a  curious  statement 
coming  from  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  industry,  and  have  you 
any  explanation  of  why  that  position  was  taken  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting?  It  speaks  for 
itself.    Let's  make  that  an  exhibit — whatever  it  is — exhibit  No.  65. 

(Exhibit  No.  65  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1410.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  principal  distributors  throughout 
the  Nation  of  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  many  distributors  do  you  have?  An 
approximate  figure  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Jeske.  I  would  have  to  check  over  that,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  it  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Oh,  no ;  it  wouldn't  run  into  the  thousands ;  it  would  be 
less  than  a  hundred.  I  believe  we  have  given  you  a  complete  record 
of  all  our  distributors,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  this  the  record  you  recall  sending  to  me  of  the 
distributors  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  offer  that  as  an  exhibit. 

Tfte  Chairman.  That  will  be  exhibit  No.  66. 

(Exhibit  No.  66  aj^pears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1413.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  also  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the 
machines  sold  in  each  State  during  1949,  which  you  very  kindly 
prepared  for  me  at  my  request. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  map  you  prepared,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes ;  it  is.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  be  exhibit  No.  67. 

( Exhibit  No.  67  is  on  file  with  the  committee. ) 

Mr.  Halley.  What  was  your  gross  business  in  1949  in  slot 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Approximately  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  largest?  Is  Bellomatic  larger  than 
you  on  slot  machines? 

Mr.  Jeske.   Yes ;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  do  you  compare  in  size?  ' 

Mr,  Jeske,   You  mean  percentage  in  relation  to  Bellomatic? 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  twice  as  large  as  you,  or  three  times, 
or  what  ? 

Mr.  Jeske,  That  I  couldn't  say,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jennings 

Mr.  Robinson.  Jeske. 
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The  Chairman.  Jeske.  you  are  with  the  O.  D.  Jennings  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jeske,  I  have  always  wondered  how  you 
shipped  like  in  Philadelphia.  You  have  a  Keystone — anyway  a  Key- 
stone Amusement  Co.  as  the  distributor,  and  either  your  company  or 
other  companies  send  slot  machines  to  that  distributor,  and  they  are 
sent  there,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Philadelphia  to  possess 
a  slot  machine — I  mean  in  Pennsylvania. 

How  do  you  work  these  things  out^  How  do  you  work  them  out; 
do  you  break  them  down  in  different  sections;  that  is,  you  take  the 
gaming  part  of  it  out  and  send  it  separately  from  the  cabinet  proper? 

Mr.  Jeske,  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  send  them  on  in. 

Mr.  Jeske.  The  machine  is  shipped  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  taken  over  to  New  Jersey,  where 
I  think  they  have  a  similar  law  that  possession  of  one  is  illegal,  and 
1  did  not  know  how  these  people  who  get  them  get  by  with  having 
them  there. 

Can  you  shed  any  light  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  No  ;  I  can't  shed  any  light  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  what  are  the  national  coin  machine  asso- 
ciations? Will  you  list  them  for  us?  I  think  there  are  two  or  three, 
aren't  there  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  The  only  one  I  am  familiar  with  is  the  American 
Association  of  Coin  Manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  Coin  ^Machine  Institute,  or  some 
association  of  that  kind? 

Mv.  Jeske.  I  believe  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  O.  D.  Jennings  &  Co.  make  payment  to  some 
association  in  California  that  you  know  of  offhand? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  plans  for  handling  your  business 
after  the  anti-slot-machine  law  becomes  effective  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  Can  you  disclose  them  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  As  of  this  afternoon  we  undoubtedly  will  not  manufac- 
ture any  more  machines.  I  understand  this  afternoon  that  bill 
went  through. 

The  Chairman.  "Was  it  signed  by  the  President,  or  did  it  go 
through  finally  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  No;  it  was  not  signed  by  the  President.  It  was  await- 
ing the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  be  opening  a  plant  in  Nevada  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Our  present  plans  are  not  to  do  anything  further  with 
slot  machines. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  are  going  out  of  the  slot-machine  business 
entirely  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  Yes,  sir.  Right  after  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Johnson  we  began  making  plans  for  defense  work.  We  have  con- 
stantly added  to  our  operations  there  from  the  standpoint  of  ulti- 
mately doing  nothing  but  defense  work.  Our  present  going  set-up 
is  90  percent  defense  work. 
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Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other  manufac- 
turers plan  to  open  up  a  plant  in  Nevada? 

Mr.  Jeske.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  the  Association  of  Coin  Manufacturers 
have  any  program  that  they  recommend  for  these  10  companies  out 
here  whereby  tliey  can  carry  on  making  slot  machines  ? 

Mr.  Jeske.  No.  If  they'have,  I  wouldn't  know  of  it,  because  O.  D. 
Jennings  &  Co.  resigned  from  the  association  some  months  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.     All  right.     Thank  you,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  In  order  for  the  chairman  to  get  to  Washington 
in  the  morning,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  I  catch  a  7  o'clock 
plane.     Do  you  have  any  short  witnesses  you  can  call  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  guess  we  don't  have  any  short  witnesses  that  we 
can  call.  We  have  many  witnesses  who  haven't  been  called,  and  a 
good  many  who  are  sick  and  haven't  been  here.  I  suppose,  with  this 
afternoon's  session,  this  w411  conclude  for  the  time  being  anyway 
the  Chicago  phase  of  our  hearing.  I  am  sorry  that  we  had  to  cut  it 
short,  but  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  handling  the  civilian 
defense  legislation  are  ill,  and  cannot  be  there,  and  I  have  been  advised 
that  unless  it  be  presented  tomorrow,  unless  I  do  the  presenting,  the 
bill  will  have  to  go  over  until  the  next  session,  for  which  I  can't  take 
the  responsibility. 

The  Chicago  staff  of  the  committee  will  remain  here  for  some  days 
to  complete  and  wind  up  atfairs,  and  a  continuing  vigorous  effort 
will  be  made  to  locate  the  witnesses  whom  the  committee  has  sub- 
penaed.  They,  together  with  the  witnesses  who  have  been  sick  and 
have  been  unable  to  appear  with  such  other  witnesses  as  we  think 
are  relevant  and  their  testimony  relevant,  as  time  goes  on,  after  we 
get  other  witnesses,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  subpena 
witnesses  to  follow  out  what  they  might  have  to  say. 

These  witnesses  will  either  be  brought  to  hearings  in  Washington 
or  somewhere  else.  Or,  there  is  some  possibility  we  might  come  back 
out  to  Chicago,  but  we  will  try  to  hear  the  important  and  necessary 
witnesses. 

I  want  to  renew  what  I  have  said  before  to  the  effect  that  witnesses 
who  are  avoiding  subpena,  that  we  will  persist  in  our  effort  to  find 
them,  to  get  resolutions  passed  in  Congress  for  their  arrest,  for  the 
committee,  wherever  they  may  be  found.  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
they  are  not  profiting  by  avoiding  the  service  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  continue  every  possible  effort  to  locate  them  and 
get  their  testimony. 

Some  witnesses  who  were  excused  for  cause  of  illness  were  not 
here  and  will  be  heard  at  a  later  time. 

In  testimony  in  other  parts  of  the  country  we  will,  of  course,  go 
into  many  Chicago  angles  of  our  investigation  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  you  in  Chicago.  We  have  already  scheduled  hearings  for  Tampa, 
Fla.,  the  date  of  which  has  been  announced,  and  there  are  about  8  or 
10  other  cities  in  the  country  in  which  we  will  have  hearings,  addi- 
tional hearings,  before  we  finish. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  our  basic  aim  in  this  hearing  has 
been  to  outline  the  pattern  of  those  elements  of  interstate  crime 
which  has  been  centered  here  in  Chicago.    We  cannot  and  we  haven't 
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attempted  to  go  beyond  the  broad  outlines  into  extensive  detail  of  the 
pattern  of  other  than  interstate  crime.  We  cannot,  necessarily,  go 
into  all  local  situations  that  are  of  interest,  but  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  Mr.  Robinson  and  members  of  the  staff  will  be  here 
to  continue  cooperation  with  State  and  local  enforcement  officers. 

We  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  assistance  whicli  has  been 
given  us  bj^  Federal,  State,  and  local,  county  officers,  and  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  and  the  many  interested  citizens. 

We  feel  that  we  have  firmly  established  and  that  we  have  proved, 
and  of  course  we  will  prove  further,  the  basic  thesis  that  there  is  a 
powerful  network  of  interstate  crime  in  the  country.  An  illustration 
of  that  network  is  the  record  of  Tony  Accardo  and  Jack  Guzik  setting 
forth  their  alleged  loss  in  the  operations  of  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  in 
JNliami.  Thus,  a  trail  which  the  committee  started  in  Miami  has 
led  us  directly  across  State  boundaries  up  to  Illinois,  and  so  the 
repeated  allegations  that  Chicago  elements  have  transacted  business 
in  Florida  have  been  again  amply  confirmed. 

We  have  similarly  shown  that  other  patterns  of  interstate  crime, 
like  policy  wheels,  are  also  considerably  centered  in  Chicago.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  dictaphone  conversation  of  the  Chicago-Dallas 
phone  call  on  corrupt  operations,  and  the  attempt  to  corrupt  law- 
enforcement  officials  in  Dallas  and  Dallas  County. 

Other  patterns  of  interstate  gambling  are  the  dice  tables  operated 
in  Saratoga,  Bergen  County;  also  in  Miami,  in  which  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  have  an  interest. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say — I  think  I  should  say — that  our  investi- 
gation and  the  evidence  we  have  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Chicago,  because  of  its  size,  being  the  crossroads  of  the  country,  large 
population,  transportation  center,  and  large  number  of  visitors,  fluc- 
tuating, floating  population,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  vital  centers  in  the  organized-crime  picture. 

That  is  true  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  wire  service,  which 
itself  is  legal,  is  operating  here,  but  I  think  we  have  shown  that  while 
the  wire  service  itself  may  be  legal  the  users  of  it  and  the  people  that 
worm  their  way  into  some  elements  of  it  are  engaged  in  criminal 
activities. 

It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  over  a  period  of  many  years  some  crim- 
inal elements  have  gotten  considerable  foothold  into  economic  and 
to  some  extent  political  activities  in  this  section,  but  the  committee 
is  very  happy  to  find  that  very  strenuous  effort  is  being  made  and 
substantial  progress  is  being  accomplished  in  weeding  these  people 
out,  eliminating  their  influence.  But  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  and 
a  very  difficult  and  will  have  to  be  a  continuing  fight  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  section. 

We  hope  that  our  investigation  up  to  this  time  and  our  later  inves- 
tigation may  have  some  help  in  bringing  information  which  will  be 
of  assistance  to  the  people  and  to  enforcement  officers. 

We  hope  that  legislation  that  we  might  recommend  will  be  of  some 
assistance  in  reducing  the  difficulties  to  local  proportions  so  that  they 
can  be  more  readily  handled  by  local  enforcement  officers.  But,  of 
course,  in  the  long  run,  as  I  have  stated  so  often,  the  rest  of  it  is  a  local 
job  and  can  only  be  done  by  local  people,  and  that  is  the  way,  of 
course,  it  should  be  done. 
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I  think  you  are  very  fortunate  here  in  that  you  have  in  Chicago  a 
very  vigorous,  competitive,  and  enterprising  and  watchful  press. 
Some  of  us  have  been  irritated  occasionally.  Poor  Mr.  Robinson  has 
had  a  very  difficult  thing  with  the  eagerness  of  the  press.  But  you 
have  been  very  generous  with  us,  helpful  always,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  you. 

The  press  and  the  radio,  and  the  courageous  presentation  of  what- 
ever criminal  activity  may  be  presented  and  also  giving  a  pat  on  the 
back  to  public  officials  ancl  police  officials  when  they  do  a  good  job,  is 
a  most  important  part  in  the  public  effort  to  clean  up  crime  and  to  have 
better  law  enforcement. 

So,  with  a  good  press  like  you  have  here  and  awakened  spirit  on 
the  part  of  your  people  and  increased  influence  and  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  public  ofiiciais,  1  know  that  you  can  and  will  continue  to 
improve  conditions  here  in  Chicago. 

Our  staff  has  done  the  best  we  could.  I  am  most  grateful  to  them, 
to  the  marshal,  the  superintendent  of  the  building,  all  the  people  who 
have  been  so  good  to  us. 

Mr.  Lee,  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Ed  Lee.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  a  question,  but  there  are 
a  few  matters  not  cleared  up,  I  believe.  No  1,  has  your  staff  in  its 
work  found  any  other  police  captains  outside  of  Tom  Harrison  with 
income  other  than  a  police  department's  salary  or  any  questionable 
income  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  I  can't  go  on  answering  too 
many  questions,  but  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  interviewed,  and  the  members  of  the  staff,  a  great 
many  police  officials.    We  have  found  none. 

Mr.  Lee.  Found  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  there  is  some  information  about  some  few 
police  officials  that  should  be  investigated  by  their  su])eriors.  We 
have  found  nothing  in  their  records  and  their  questioning  which  ties 
any  of  these  things  up  with  organized  or  out-of-State  crime.  That  is 
we  found  nothing  that  wasn't  purely  of  local  nature. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  reason  then  that  Captain  Harrison  appeared  to 
be  singled  out  from  the  whole  police  department  for  public  treat- 
ment ? 

The  Chairman.  His  gifts  were  tied  up  with  the  wire-service  people. 

We  will  be  developing  other  parts  of  the  Chicago  picture.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  good  audience  we  have  had  here  and  for  the  help  of 
all  of  you.  So  until  the  next  meeting,  this  committee  will  be 
adjourned. 

(At  5:45  p.  m.,  December  20,  1950,  the  committee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  Chair. ) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 :  05  a.  m., 
in  room  457.  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Kefauver,  Tobey.  and  Wiley. 

Also  present :  Rudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  hearing  we  had  in  Chicago.  Let  the 
record  show  that  Senators  Tobey  and  Wiley  and  the  chairman  are 
JD  resent. 

Our  witness  today  is  to  be  Tony  Accardo.     Is  Mr.  Accardo  here? 

Mr.  George  F.  Gallaghan.  The  witness  is  present.  I  am  his 
counsel. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Callaghan,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
him. 

]Mr.  Callaghan,  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  device  is  a 
national  hook-up  on  radio? 

Senator  Tobey.  You  compliment  us. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is.  It  says  "NBC." 
If  it  is,  I  decline  to  testify  or  I  decline  to  have  my  client  testify, 
before  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callaghan,  of  course,  we  are  arranging  the 
hearing  here,  and 

Mr.  Callaghan.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  our  testimony  to 
the  committee,  but  not  to  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  open  hearing,  Mr.  Callaghan,  and  so  the 
connnittee  arranges  the  hearing  as  to  how  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Might  I  have  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  hook-up  on  radio? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  hook-up  or  not.  It 
is  to  make  a  recording;  it  is  not  a  live  hook-up. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  radio  broadcast. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  made  as  a  recording,  and  parts  of  it  may- 
be used,  but  it  is  not  a  national  hook-up  as  now  presented. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  simply  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  atmosphere  of  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Callaghan.  This  is  an  open  hear- 
ing, and  radio  has  a  right  to  be  represented,  if  they  want  to  be,  and 
if  tlie  committee  permits  them. 
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Mr.  Callaghan,  give  your  name  and  address  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  George  F.  Callaghan ;  105  West  Adams  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  appeared  with  a  client  before  the  committee 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  With  a  client  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Accardo,  will  you  hold  up  your  hand  to  be 
sworn.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANTHONY  J.  ACCARDO,  ALIAS  JOE  BATTERS, 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GEORGE  F.  CALLAGHAN, 
ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
know  that  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  that  this  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  extremely  busy. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  this  committee,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  preliminary  statement  here  which  ma}",  I  think,  save  a  lot  of 
time. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Callaghan. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Many  statements  have  appeared  in  the  press  which 
have  been  attributed  to  this  committee,  its  counsel,  or  its  investigators, 
condemning  the  conduct  of  JSIr.  Accardo,  and  dubbing  that  conduct 
unlawful. 

Other  statements  have  appeared  of  a  purely  personal  nature  con- 
cerning his  private  affairs  that  have  no  connection  with  this  inquiry. 

His  income,  its  extent,  and  its  source,  have  been  the  subject  matter 
of  several  hearings  of  this  committee. 

In  this  atmosphere,  Mr.  Accardo  feels  that  the  questions  to  be  asked 
of  him  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  two  classes :  first,  questions  the  answers 
to  which  might  tend  to  incriminate  him,  or,  secondly,  questions  which 
are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

That  being  the  situation  with  which  the  witness  is  confronted,  he 
has  asked  me  to  advise  this  committee,  in  the  interest  of  saving  time 
here,  that  he  will,  to  those  questions  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry,  the  answers  to  which  may  tend  to  incriminate  him,  refuse  to 
make  answer,  and  that  he  will  further  refuse  to  make  answer  to  all 
questions  which  are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  which  seek  to  pry 
only  into  his  private  personal  affairs. 

Now,  may  we  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  did  in  Chicago, 
that  before  we  begin  this  inquiry,  that  where  the  witness  refuses  to 
answer  a  question,  his  refusal  is  predicated  upon  two  grounds:  first, 
that  to  answer  the  question  might  tend  to  incriminate  him  and, 
secondly,  that  he  refuses  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  the  question  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

I  ask  that  in  the  interest  of  a  time-saving  device  because  you,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  asked  me  if  I  would  save  the  necessity  of  each  time 
directing  the  witness  to  answer.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that, 
provided  it  be  understood  that  those  two  objections  stand  to  each  one 
of  the  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Callaghan.  The  committee  will 
judge  which  questions  are  pertinent  and  which  questions  are  not. 
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We  will  have  it  understood  with  you,  if  your  client  understands, 
that  if  he  refuses  to  answer  a  question,  that  the  grounds  of  his  refusal 
are  that  he  thinks  it  would  incriminate  him  or  that  it  is  not  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry.    But,  of  course 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Both  objections  may  stand  to  each  question. 

Tlie  Chairjman.  And  that  will  alleviate  the  necessity  of  the  chair- 
man's directing  the  witness  to  answer  a  question  where  he  refuses  to 
answer. 

]\Ir.  Callagiiax.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman".  Does  your  client  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  think  so. 

You  understand  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Callaghan,  that  is  all.  You  may 
take  a  seat. 

Mr.  Halley,  will  you  proceed  with  your  examination. 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hallet.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Anthony  J.  Accardo. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Are  you  known  by  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  ever  been  known  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Batters? 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  Mr.  Accardo,  that  the  question 
was,  have  you  ever  been  known  by  any  other  name,  or  have  you  had 
an  alias.  You  refuse  to  answer,  and  the  chairman  directs  you  to 
answer,  but  we  are  not  going  through  that  formality  upon  the  state- 
ment of  your  counsel  that  where  you  refuse  to  answer  you  will  assume 
that  the  chairman  has  directed  you  to  answer,  and  that  you  still  refuse  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Accardo.  Do  I  have  to  stand  in  front  of  these  pictures  at  all 
times  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  they  will  be  through  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Have  you  ever  been  known  as  Joe  Batters  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  We  object  to  the  proceeding  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  running  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  there  are  five 
photographers  here. 

Senator  Tobet.  There  are  sometimes  twenty. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  want  the  record  to  show  what  the  situation  is. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  record  will  show  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

]\Ir.  Hallet.  Have  you  ever  been  known  by  the  name  of  Joe  Batters  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

jNIr.  Hallet.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  further,  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  counsel,  and  the  refusal  of  his  client  to  answer 
even  the  most  obviously — the  refusal  of  the  witness  to  answer  the 
most  obviously — proper  and  not  incriminating  question,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  offer  in  evidence  a  chart  which  summarizes  matters  now 
on  record  before  the  committee,  and  to  make  a  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  the  purpose  being  to  bring  before  the  committee  the  rele- 
vance of  the  questions  which  will  follow. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chart  can  be  filed,  and  you  will  ask  the  witness 
about  the  chart,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  will  ask  the  witness  about  the  chart,  and  if  he  refuses 
to  answer,  I  will  make  certain  statements. 

(The  chart  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  68''  and  appears 
in  the  appendix  on  p.  1415.) 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Al  Capone,  or  did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  record,  as  we  all  know, 
shows  that  Al  Capone  was  a  leader  of  an  infamous  gang  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Halley  be  sworn  if  that  is  go- 
ing into  the  record  as  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callaghan,  you  make  your  objections  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  am  making  my  objection  to  the  chairman.  I 
submit  to  the  chairman 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  counsel  has  a  right  to  give  back- 
ground and  the  reasons  why  questions  are  asked. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Frank  Nitti,  or  did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that  after  the  death 
of  Al  Ca])one,  Frank  Nitti  assumed  the  mantle  of  the  so-called  Capone 
gang,  and  that  Frank  Nitti  was  found  dead,  apparently  a  suicide,  with 
a  gun  in  his  hands. 

Do  you  know  Paul  Eiqca  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
record  of  this  committee  shows  that  then  the  mantle  of  the  Capone 
gang  descended  upon  Tony  Accardo,  the  witness,  and  Paul  Ricca. 

Do  you  know  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  AYere  you  ever  in  partnership  with  Harry  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  this  committee  shows 
that  Tony  Accardo  and  Harry  Russell  were  partners  in  a  bookmaking 
business  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Now",  Mr.  Accardo,  did  you  ever  have  any 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  this  picture-taking  over  with. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Accardo,  did  you  ever  have  any  connection,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  with  the  Trans-American  News  Service  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Trans- American  News 
Service  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Pat  Burns  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Hymie  Levin  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  this  committee  shows 
certain  relationships  between  Tony  Accardo  and  the  Trans-American 
News  Service. 

Mr.  Accardo,  did  you  know^  the  late  James  Ragen,  who  was 
murdered  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  James  Ragen? 
Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  auswer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  in  Chicago  that  James  Kagen  was  murdered? 
Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  this  committee  shows, 
that  James  Ragen  complained  under  oath  to  the  district  attorney  of 
Cook  County,  that  Mr.  Accardo  and  others  had  approached  him  and 
desired  liim^to  give  them  40  percent  of  the  Continental  Press  Service 
in  return  for  their  protection. 

The  Chairjnian.  At  that  point  ask  the  witness  if  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  ask  anybody  to  approach  Mr.  Ragen  in 
connection  with  the  Continental  Press  Service? 
Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 
Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Dan  Serritella  ? 
Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  tell  Dan  Serritella 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  had  better  let  me  finish  the  question  first. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  get  the  question  before  you 
decide  whether  you  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  tell  Dan  Serritella  that  you  wanted  to 
see  Ragen  so  that  you  could  talk  to  him  about  getting  a  40-percent 
interest  in  either  Continental  Press  or  the  Midwest  News,  a  subsidiary 
of  Continental  Press? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  Ragen's  statements  to 
the  district  attorney  makes  such  assertions.  In  the  same  statement 
Ragen  stated  that  his  reason  for  making  the  statement  was  that  he 
feared  he  would  be  assassinated.  Our  records  show  that  Ragen  was 
assassinated  shortly  thereafter. 

Now.  Mr.  Accardo,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  R.  &  H.  News  Service?' 
Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  disseminating 
racing  news  information  in  Chicago  by  wire  ? 
Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  that  R.  &  H.  Pub- 
lishing   Co.    financed    the    operations    of    Trans- American    News 
Service  ? 
Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  records  show  that  at  our  Chicago 
hearings  the  R.  &  H.  Publishing  Co.,  shown  on  this  chart,  did  finance 
the  operations  of  Trans-American  to  a  great  extent. 

Now,  Mr.  Accardo,  have  you  ever  Been  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Miami,  Fla.  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  William  "Butsy"  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  William  O'Brien? 
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Mr,  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  same  man  under  the  name 
of  Walter  Keogh  ? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Haley.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Intrastate  News  Co.  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Dade  County  News  Co.  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
record  of  our  committee  shows  that  during  the  operations  of  Trans- 
American,  O'Brien  operated  as  one  of  their  outlets,  making  substantial 
and  regular  payments  to  Trans- American  from  Miami ;  that  after  the 
discontinuation  of  the  Trans-American  competitor  operation,  O'Brien 
continued  as  the  representative  of  the  Continental  News  Service ;  that 
in  1949,  in  the  month  of  March — 1  am  sorry,  at  the  end  of  February, 
1949 — the  wire  service  to  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate,  a  news  distributing 
and  bookmaking  syndicate,  in  Miami,  was  cut  off,  and  our  records  show 
that  that  w^as  done  on  the  orders  of  O'Brien. 

Now,  Mr.  Accardo,  do  you  know  John  Patton  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  city  of  Burnham,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  "Boy  Mayor  of  Burnham?" 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  John  Patton  described  as  the  "Boy 
Mayor  of  Burnham?" 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  at  any  dog  track  in  the  State  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  William  H.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  that  Johnston  and  Patton  were  part- 
ners in  various  dog-track  ventures  in  the  State  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  record  shows  that 
Accardo  and  Patton  are  know^n  to  each  other  and  have  been  for  many 
years. 

The  committee's  record  shows  that  Patton  and  Frank  Nitti  were 
arrested  together  many  years  ago,  together  with  other  members  of 
the  Capone  gang. 

The  record  shows  that  Johnston  and  Patton  were  associated  together 
in  the  dog-track  ventures  in  Florida. 

Now,  Mr.  Accardo 

Mr.  Callaghan.  May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  this  committee  that 
apparently  Mr.  Accardo  is  not  needed  here  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Halley 
knows  all  of  the  answers. 

The  Chairmaist.  All  right,  Mr.  Callaghan,  you  just  keep  your  seat. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Accardo,  do  you  know  an  investigator,  a  special 
investigator,  for  the  Governor  of  Florida  named  "Bing"  Crosby? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Crosby  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  in  the  year  1948  that  William  H. 
Johnston  had  made  very  substantial  contributions  to  the  campaign 
fund  of  Fuller  Warren  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida^ 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  was  never  told  to  you? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  William  H.  Johnston? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  told  that  during  the  month  of  March 
and  the  month  of  February  1949  the  Governor's  investigator,  Crosby, 
caused  investigations  to  be  made,  and  raids  to  be  made,  on  various 
bookmaking  establishments  serviced  by  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

INIr.  Halley\  That  never  came  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  read  the  newspaper  reports  of  this 
•connnittee's  records  ? 

Ml'.  AccARDO.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Accardo,  did  you  ever  own  a  yacht  called 
the  Clara  J  of 

]\Ir.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  month  of  February  1950, 
after  the  matters  about  which  we  have  been  talking,  you  sold  the  yacht, 
the  Clara  Jo.,  to  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate? 

]Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

]Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Harry  Russell,  or  do 
jou  now  know  him? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  in  business  with  Harry  Russell? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  and  Harry  Russell  were 
partners  in  a  bookmaking  business  in  Chicago,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  years  1940  to  1945 
you  and  Harry  Russell  were  partners  in  a  bookmaking  establishment 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Harry  Russell 
became  a  partner  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  that  this  occurred  during  the  month  of  March 
1949? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Harry  Russell  became 
a  partner  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  after  the  events  about  which  you 
have  refused  to  testify,  but  which  the  committee  record  shows,  namely, 
the  cut-off  of  the  wire  sei-vice  to  S.  &  G.  by  O'Brien,  and  the  raids  on 
the  S.  &  G.  by  Crosby,  the  special  investigator  for  the  Governor  of 
Florida? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  that  is  an  unintelligible  question  that  no 
one  can  answer. 

INIr.  Halley.  Well,  I  will  state  the  facts  again,  because  I  am  com- 
mitted to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Callaghan.  I  ask  tliat  tlie  counsel  have  the  question  read  in- 
stead of 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  question  be  read  again.  Will  you  read  the 
question  again,  ]Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  that  is  a  speecli  and  not  a  question. 

The  CHAiR]\rAN.  Do  you  understand  the  question? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  Mr.  Callaghan.  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  whether  he  knew  the  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  He  refuses  to  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  purport  of  his  refusal  was  his  refusal  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Halley,  not  3'our  question  of  whether  or  not  he  under- 
stood the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Continue,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Accardo,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Harry  Russell  became 
a  partner  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate,  that  vou  then  sold  your  yacht,  the 
Clara  Jo,  to  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  for  $20,000? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Harry  Russell  paid  the  S.  &  G. 
Syndicate  $20,000  for  his  interest  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  statement? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  with  Harry 
Russell? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  own  a  boat  called  the  Clara  Jo  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  That  has  been  asked  and  answered  twice. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  the  right  to  ask  that  question  at  least  twice 
before  it  becomes  superfluous. 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  yacht  called  the  Clara  J  of 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  INIr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  checks  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000  each,  and  each  one  bears  the  endorsement,  "Anthony  J. 
Accardo." 

May  these  be  shown  to  the  witness,  and  to  ask  him  to  identify  his 
signature  on  the  back  of  those  checks? 

(The  documents  were  shown  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Halley.  I  might  state  for  the  record  that  they  are  photostatic 
copies  of  the  original  checks. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  the  endorsement  on  the  back  of  each  of  those  checks 
your  endorsement,  Mr.  Accardo? 

M'r.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us'  identify  the  checks  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  record  show  that  the  checks 
are  two  checks,  each  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,  from  the  S.  &  G.  Service — 
S-e-r-v-i-c-e — ^ach  one  to  the  order  of  Tony  Accardo,  signed  by  Sam 
Friedman  and  Leo  Levitt. 

Senator  Tobey.  The  date? 

Mr.  Halley.  They  are  dated  February  2.  1950,  and  Februarj'  9, 
1950;  the  one  dated  February  2  bearing  the  number  2700;  the  second 
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K-heck  bearing  the  number  -2701,  and  both  drawn  on  the  Miami  Beach 
First  National  Bank  of  Miami  Beach,  Fhi. 

j\Ir.  Callaghax,  May  I  see  those,  Mr.  Halley,  just  an  instant?  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  see  them? 

The  Chairmax.  Let  us  get  the  purported  endorsement  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Halley.  The  endorsement  purports  to  be,  on  each  one,  "Anthony 
J.  Accardo,"'  and  then  a  stamped  endorsement  below  that  ''For  deposit 
only,  John  Rybovich  &  Son  Boat  Works." 

The  Chairman.  Let  these  check  be  made  exhibits. 

(The  photostats  of  checks  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  69,"  and  appear  in  the  appendix  on  p.  1416.) 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Callaghan,  do  you  want  to  examine  the  checks? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  May  I.  please?     Thank  you. 

The  Chairmax.  Ask  MV.  Accardo  again  if  that  is  his'  endorsement. 

Mr.  Callaghax.  Tliank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  ]\Ir.  Accardo,  you  have  heard  the  description  of 
the  checks  and  you  have  seen  the  checks  which  are  in  evidence.  Is  that 
your  endorsement  on  the  back  of  those  checks  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now.  Mr.  Accardo,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  March 
1949,  when  Harry  Russell  became  a  partner  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate, 
you  also  became  a  partner  in  the  S  &  G  S^'iidicate? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  partnership  known  as  Accardo 
.aiid  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  personally  received  an  interest 
in  that  partnership  known  as  Accardo  and  Guzik,  and  that  that  part- 
nership did  have  an  interest  in  the  S.  &  G.  Sjaiclicate? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  very  same  S.  &  G.  Service,  which 
made  the  checks  which  are  now  in  evidence,  is  listed  by  you  on  your 
income  tax  return,  your  partnership  income  tax  return,  for  1949  as  an 
investment  of  the  partnershi]D  of  Accardo  and  Guzik? 

Mr.  Callaghax.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  disclosure  of  what 
appears  on  this  man's  income  tax  return.  It  is  a  violation  not  only 
of  the  President's  order,  but  of  the  statute. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  asking  the  witness  about  it.  If  the  witness 
wants  to  answer  what  the  charge  was  of  the  income  tax,  the  invest- 
ment, he  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Callaghax.  Mr.  Halley  is  asking  him  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact 
that  certain  things  appeared  in  his  income  tax  return,  and  I  am  ob- 
jecting to  what  appears  in  his  income  tax  returns. 

The  Chairmax.  Your  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Reporter,  will  you  please  read  the  question? 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Callaghax.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  in  addition  to  the 
previous  objections,  an  additional  objection,  that  we  now  object  to  that 
because  it  involves  a  disclosure  of  what  appears  on  his  income-tax 
returns. 

The  Chairmax.  Your  objection  is  noted. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you,  as  a  partner  of  Accardo  and  Guzik,  per- 
sonally sign  an  income  tax  return  for  the  year  1949  ? 
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Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  a  partner  of  Jack  Guzik  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  a  partner  in  any  syndicate,  partnership,  or 
other  group  having  an  investment  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  not  suffer  a  loss  of  $7,240,  attributed  by  you 
to  the  S  &  G  Syndicate  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  the  committee 
shows  that  the  Clara  Jo  was  purchased  in  1950  from  Tony  Accardo  by 
the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  for  $20,000,  and  the  record  also  shows  that  the 
partnership  of  Accardo  and  Guzik  took  a  tax  loss  of  seven  thousand- 
some-odd  dollars  on  an  investment  described  by  Accardo  as  S.  &  G. 
Service,  the  same  name  which  appears  on  the  check  to  Accardo  in  pay- 
ment for  the  Clara  Jo. 

Now,  Mr.  Accardo.  you  know  Paul  Ricca,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  fact,  were  you  not  indicted  for  visiting  Paul  Ricca 
in  a  Federal  penitentiary  at  a  time  when  you  used  an  assumed  name  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  this  is  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Callaghan,  I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
followed  the  testimony,  but  the  facts  were,  I  think,  that  your  client 
got  Mr.  Bernstein  in  touch  with  these  men  when  they  were  in  Leaven- 
worth, so  it  is  pertinent  to  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  Callagiiax.  And,  as  a  result  of  that  inquiry  an  indictment  was 
returned,  and  he  was  found  not  guilty  by  that  jury. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  might  testify  about  it,  Mr.  Callaghan.  Let 
him  testify  about  it.  The  question  was  whether  he  was  indicted,  and 
you  can  make  any  explanation  about  it  that  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  j'ou  read  the  question  and  let  the  witness  answer? 

(The  question  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  an  attorney  named  Eugene  Bernstein? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Has  he  represented  you  for  approximately  10  years  on 
various  matters? 

Mr,  Accardo.  He  has  represented  me ;  but  how  long  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Eugene  Bernstein  the  tax 
case  of  the  United  States  against  Paul  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit,  if  the  Chair  pleases,  that  he  does  not 
have  to  divulge  to  this  conunittee  anything  he  discussed  with  his 
counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callaghan 

Mr.  Callaghan.  That  he  may  claim  the  privilege  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  rule,  I  think  again  the 
reason  for  the  chart  is  to  show  the  pertinency  of  these  questions  and, 
perhaps,  that  should  be  done  now. 

The  record  of  this  committee  shows  that  Accardo  was  very  active  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  Ricca  and  certain  other  Capone  gangsters 
from  the  Federal  penitentiary,  and  their  parole,  as  well. 
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The  record  of  the  committee  also  shows  that  subsequent  to  Russell's 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate,  the  dog  tracks  heretofore 
referred  to,  headed  up  by  Patton  and  Johnston,  through  a  salaried 
employee,  Hugo  Bennett,  who  had  no  assets  of  his  own  of  any  sub- 
stantial nature,  made  available  to  Paul  Ricca  $80,000,  of  which  the 
committee,  in  its  various  liearings,  has  traced  $75,000  directly  to 
the  dog  tracks  or  people  specifically  concerned  with  the  management 
of  the  dog  tracks,  and  the  other  five  thousand  are  found  to  be  the 
personal  funds  of  Bennett,  an  employee  of  Jolinston  and  the  dog  track. 

Senator  Tobey.  jSIr.  Counsel,  does  the  record  show  that  methods, 
wavs,  and  means  lie  used  to  exercise  liis  influence  to  aid  these  crimi- 
nals? 

Mr.  Halley.  We  have  just  attempted  through  the  chart  to  show  the 
line  of  demarcation  through  the  Trans-American  Press,  the  R.  &  H.y 
and  "William  "Butsy"  O'Brien,  who  ordered  the  cut-off  of  the  wire 
service  to  S.  &  G. 

We  have  attempted  also  to  show  the  relationship  between  Accarclo 
and  Ricca,  and  the  dog  track,  Patton  and  Johnston. 

We  have  heretofore  shown  a  very  substantial  political  contribution 
made  by  Johnston  and  his  family  and  friends  to  the  campaign  of  the 
Governor  of  Florida  in  19i8. 

We  have  heretofore  shown  that  the  Governor  of  Florida  appointed 
a  man  named  "Bing"'  Crosby,  as  a  special  investigator;  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  wire  service  was  being  cut  off  by  O'Brien  on  this  side 
of  the  chart,  Crosby  went  to  a  number  of  bookmaking  establishments 
operated  hj  S.  &  G. :  that  these  bookmaking  establishments  were 
pointed  out  to  Crosby  by  Russell,  and  they  were  raided. 

The  Committee  is  being  asked  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  result 
of  these  pressures,  Russell  became  a  partner  of  S  &  G :  that  Accardo 
and  Guzik  became  partners  of  S.  &  G. ;  that  the  Clai^o  Jo  yacht  was 
bought  for  $20,000.  exactly  the  price  for  which,  on  the  record,  Russell 
is  supposed  to  have  paid  for  his  participation  in  S.  &  G. ;  and  $80,000 
were  paid  to  Paul  Ricca  through  a  subterfuge. 

Senator  Tobey.  This  is  the  same  Russell  who  is  in  contempt  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  Halley.  It  is.  He  is  now  under  indictment,  and  that  is  your 
counsel's  argument  as  to  the  relevance  of  these  questions. 

The  Chairmax.  Xow,  the  question  was  whether  ]Mr.  Accardo  talked 
with  Bernstein  relative  to  getting  these  people  out  of  Leavenworth  or 
also,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  their  tax  case. 

Let  us  rephrase  the  question  and  just  ask  what  negotiations  did  you 
liave  with  Mr.  Bernstein  with  reference  to  these  other  people?  That 
was  not  a  charge  against  you;  it  was  a  matter  you  were  arranging 
about  somebody  else.    Do  you  want  to  tell  the  committee  about  that? 

Mr,  Accardo.  I  will  have  to  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairmax.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Hugo  Bennett? 

INIr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  not  know  that  Hugo  Bennett  is  the  auditor 
for  the  Patton-Johnston  dog  tracks? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Edward  O'Hare.  who  was  killed  shortly 
after  leaving  Sportsmans  Park  Race  Track  in  Chicago  in  1931  ? 
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Mr.  AccARDo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  meet  Eddie  O'Hare? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallky.  Did  you  know  that  Johnston  and  Patton  purchased 
O'Hare's  interest  at  the  dog  tracks? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  What  name,  Mr.  Halley?     Johnston • 

Mr.  Halley.  Johnston  and  Patton  purchased  O'Hare's  interest  in 
the  dog  tracks. 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  know  nothing  about  their  transactions. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know  nothing  about  their  transactions  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hallet.  But  you  do  know  them? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  were  you  last  in  Paul  Ricca's  house  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  ?    He  has  a  farm,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Paul  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  vou  persuade  Hugo  Bennett,  John  Patton,  or 
William  H.  Johnston  to  lend  to  Paul  Eicca  $80,000? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  did  not  persuade  anybody  to  lend  anybody  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  know  that  such  a  loan  was  being  made? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  kiiow  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Halley  Did  you  ever  discuss  such  a  loan  with  Paul  Ricca? 

Mr  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  see  Paul  Ricca  since  1949? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  Paul  Ricca  is  a  man  of 
great  wealth? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  iVccording  to  the  paper. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  had  a  farm  valued  at  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  It  was  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  had  $300,000  in  cash  when 
he  left  Leavenworth? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Did  I  know  it? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes.    I  asked  did  you  know  it. 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Paul  Ricca  his  assets? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  loan  of  $80,000  to  Paul  Ricca 
during  1949  and  1950  was,  in  fact,  the  payoff? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  understand  you  by  payoffs. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  was  it  not  a  subterfuge  and,  in  fact  a  payment 
to  Ricca  rather  than  a  loan? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  still  don't  understand  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  you  know  nothing  about  the 
loan  to  Ricca? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley,  Do  you  know  Ricca  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the  testimony 
with  regard  to  Accardo's  activity  in  connection  with  the  S.  &  G. 
Syndicate. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  unless  the  committee  at  this 
point  desires  to  ask  questions  about  this  phase  of  the  matter,  I  would 
turn  to  other  work. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tobey? 

Senator  Tobey.  All  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I 
sat  here  with  feelings  of  rising  disgust,  and  listened  to  a  man  come 
before  this  committee,  and  through  his  answers  or  refusal  to  answer, 
insult  this  committee  and  its  counsel;  and  I  think  it  is  a  new  low  in 
the  conduct  of  witnesses  before  this  committee,  and  we  have  had  some 
tough  ones. 

I  am  sore  about  it.     I  feel  bitter  about  it. 

Here  is  a  Senate  committee  of  the  United  States,  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  crime,  and  men  ought  to  come  before  us  and 
cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Instead  of  that  they  take 
refuge  behind  this  silly  answer.  'T  refuse  to  answer."  And  so,  with 
a  feeling  of  disgust  in  my  heart  toward  the  witness'  attitude  and  that 
of  his  counsel,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  he  be  cited  for  contempt. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Tobey 

Mr.  Callaghax.  May  I,  as  his  counsel,  answer  the  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tobey,  we  will  have  other  questions  to 
ask  him. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  will  hold  that  motion  pending,  and  let  the  hearing 
proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley,  do  you  have  any  questions  to  ask 
at  this  stage  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  this  country? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Sir? 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Were  you  born  here  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley,  Where? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  long  ago? 

Mr,  AccARDO.  Forty-four  years  ago. 

Senator  Wiley.  Now,  why  did  you  evade  for  such  a  long  time  the 
subpena  of  this  committee? 

Mr,  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Were  you  in  hiding? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Were  you  in  contact  with  anj^  other  individual  who 
also  was  evading  the  subpenas? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  anyone  in 
relation  to  avoiding  the  subpenas? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  AYell,  now,  something  was  said  about  making  cam- 
paign contributions.  AVe  have  found  in  a  number  of  places  that  men 
interested  in  crime  have  found  it  advantageous  to  themselves  to  make 
contact  with  public  officials. 
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Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  made  financial  con- 
tributions, directly  or  indirectly,  in  money  or  any  other  form  to  any 
candidates  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  office  ? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  None  whatsoever. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  ever  made  any  financial  gifts  to  any 
office  holder  in  Federal,  State,  or  local  office? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Now,  my  questions  said  "directly  or  indirectly." 
Do  you  understand  that ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  have  not  been  interested  in  who  was  holding 
office,  Federal  or  State  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  might  have  helped  one  side  or  the  other. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  constituted  help  ? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  In  getting  votes. 

Senator  Wiley.  When  you  say  "getting  votes,"  what  were  the  means 
that  were  used  ? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  Asking  my  friends. 

Senator  Wiley.  Making  contributions? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir;  just  voting. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  get  any  particular  favors  from  any  candi- 
date that  you  supported  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Would  you  name  any  candidates  that  you  sup- 
ported ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  refuse  to  answer? 

Did  you  vote  in  any  election  yourself  personally  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Why  not? 

Mr.  AcoARDO.  I  just  did  not  exercise  my  rights. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  did  not  exercise  your  right  to  vote,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  did  not  tliink  it  important;  is  that  right? 

Well,  now,  you  heard  the  statement  of  counsel.     Have  you  been 
.  connected  with  gamblino'  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  In  the  narcotics  transactions — have  you  been  in 
the  narcotics  transactions? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No  narcotics ;  nothing  with  narcotics. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  Nothing  to  do  with  narcotics. 

Senator  Wiley.  With  organized  prostitution? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Mafia  ? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  don't  know  what  the  Mafia  is  all  about. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  were  you  interested  in  the  numbers  racket? 
Mr.  A  ccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Of  course,  you  readily  understand  that  such  an 
answer  is  virtually  saying  that  you  have  been,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  do  not  know  liow  you  take  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  know  what  your  opinion  is  on  taking  it,  which 
way. 
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Senator  Wiley.  Counsel  asked  you  whether  you  knew  certain  in- 
dividuals. I  think  he  mentioned  Frank  Costello,  Frank  Erickson, 
Charles  Fischetti,  Joe  Adonis,  and  your  answer  is  you  did  not  know 
them,  or  you  refused  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  was  never  asked,  but  I  will  refuse  to  answer  on  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  refuse  to  answer  on  that. 

Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Ye^',  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  children  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  many? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  Four. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  old  are  they? 

M'r.  AccARDO.  The  oldest  is  14. 

Senator  Wiley.  W^hat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Won't  it  be  important  for  your  children  to  know 
what  your  business  is? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  it  is,  so  I  am  taking  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  refusing  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Were  your  parents'  born  in  this  country? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  They  came  from  where? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  From  Italy. 

Senator  Wiley.  Sicily  ? 

Mr.  AcGARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  they  living? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  My  dad  is  dead. 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  you  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  this 
Nation  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  yet  you  do  not  vote,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  do  you  evaluate  your  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
born  here ;  how  do  you  evaluate  your  responsibility  toward  this  coun- 
try, simply  as  a  place  to  get  a  living,  hit  or  miss,  by  any  means,  or  do 
you  regard  it  as  an  opportunity  to  preserve  certain  values? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  did  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  do  not  understand?    I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Accardo,  would  you  mind  telling  us  where 
you  have  been  the  last  2  or  3  months  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  do  not  want  to  tell  us  where  you  have 
been. 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  it  nice  and  warm  where  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Not  as  warm  as  here.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Halley,  you  may  continue. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Accardo,  have  you  been  on  the  Clara  Jo  yacht 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Better  let  me  finish  the  question — during  the  year 
1950?  to  J 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
Clara  Jo  to  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  that  you  have  been  on  that  yacht? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  this  committee  was  having 
hearings  in  Miami,  Fla.,  in  the  month  of  July  1950,  that  you  and 
members  of  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  were  on  the  yacht  Clara  Jo? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  baptized  that  name,  that  name  ''Clara  /o"? 
That  is  important. 

Mr.  AccARDO.  That  is  my  wife's  first  name  and  my  middle  name. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  no  one  else  would  baptize  anybody  else's 
yacht  after  your  wife,  w^ould  they  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  fell  into  that  one.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Halley. 

Maybe  you  would  want  to  tell  us  more  about  the  yacht? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  still  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Refuse  to  answer  any  more  about  the  yacht? 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Camp  Woodland  in  Eagle- 
River,  Wis  ?  ^  ■ 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  That  is  a  camp  located  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes ;  so  you  said,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  sometimes  your  children  stav  there,  is  that  not  a 
fact  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  you,  from  the  yacht,  the  Clara  Jo,  ever  call- 
Camp  Woodland  and  speak  to  your  children  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  July  15.  1950,  vou  called  Camp 
Woodland  from  the  yacht,  the  Clara  Jo?^       ' 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  out  of  the  State  of  Illinois  during  the  year 
1950?  ^         ^ 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Accardo.  how  often  have  you  been  arrested? 

Mr.  Accardo.  A  few  times,  but  never  convicted  of  any  felony. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  have  been  arrested  at  least*  a  dozen  times^ 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times — a  few  times. 

Mr.  Halley.  Would  you  say  you  were-^^ 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  questions  are 
not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  How  many  times  a  man  has  been  and 
was  arrested  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution  creating 
this  committee  or  its  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  is. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  What  kind  of  a  man  he  is  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  purposes  of  this  committee  or  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  for  us  to  decide. 

3Ir,  Callaghan,  J  am  niaking  it  in  the  form  of  an  objection. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Halley.  Will  you  show  the  witness  a  list  of  arrests  and  ask  him 
to  look  it  over  and  state  whether  or  not  they  are  his,  the  list  beginning 
in  1923  and  going  to  1945 ([handing  document  to  counsel]. 

Mr.  CalI;AOhan.  Same  objection  to  that  question. 

Tlie  Chairman.  "Well,  the  objection  is  overruled. 

Will  you  show  the  witness  what  purports  to  be  his  criminal  record, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  might  point  out,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  list,  as 
shown  to  me,  shows  an  average  of  one  a  year  in  the  23  years  that  have 
been  cited. 

Mr.  AccARDo  (looking  at  the  document).  I  don't  know  whether  that 
is  my  list  or  not,  sir.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  been  arrested  that  many 
times. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  shows  23  arrests,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  AccARDO,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  question  is,  Were  you  charged  with  the 
matters  stated  in  that  record,  and  does  it  show  the  outcome  of  those 
various  charges? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Rather  than  going  over  them  specifically. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  vou  remember  being  convicted  of  disorderly  con- 
duct in  1923,  and  fined  $200? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Xo ;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  possible  that  vou  could  have  been  convicted  in 
1923? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Were  you  ever  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Once  or  twice,  I  think. 

Mr.  Halley.  Once  or  twice. 

Could  it  be  three?    The  record  just  shows  three. 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  at  least  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Accardo,  after  1923,  in  any  event,  you  were  never  convicted  of 
anything,  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Acc/UJDO.  According  to  this  list,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  All  I  remember  is  a  fine. 

Mr.  Halley.  In  1923,  and  again  twice  in  1924,  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  don't  know  what  year :  I  don't  know  of  what  year. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  long  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  after  that  you  managed  to  avoid  conviction  at 
all  times,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "managed." 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  were  never  convicted  since. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  You  mean  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  were  never  convicted  since  1924,  were  you? 

Mr.  Accardo.  If  that  is  the  last  day  of  the  fine ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  But  since  1924  you  have  been  arrested  on  18  occasions, 
is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Halley.  Including,  is  it  right  to  say,  disorderly  conduct  on 
several  occasions  ? 
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Mr.  AccARDo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  on  one  occasion; 
isn't  that  right? 

The  Chaiioian.  Well,  Mr.  Accardo,  looking  over  that  list,  do  you 
think  that  is  substantially  representative  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  you,  and  what  happened  to  them,  without  going  into 
each  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Some  of  them  may  be  and  some  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Halley. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  in  any  event,  you  were  arrested  on  many  occa- 
sions ;  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  they  include  kidnaping  on  one  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Weren't  you  arrested  in  connection  with  the  kid- 
naping of  Guzik 

Mr.  Accardo.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Weren't  you  arrested  in  connection  with  the  kidnaping 
of  Guzik  and  the  slaying  of  one  Jens  Larrison  at  Matt  Capone's 
tavern  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  You  must  have  everything  all  wrong  there. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  facts. 

Mr.  Halley.  Not  that  you  have  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  have  been  arrested,  but  not  for  what  charges  you 
are  talking  about, 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  were  you  arrested  in  1945  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Let's  see ;  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  Matt  Capone  ? 

Mr.  AccARO.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jens  Larrison  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  Jens  Larrison,  L-a-r-r-i-s-o-n  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  His  first  name  is  Jens,  J-e-n-s. 

Mr.  Accard.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Larrison. 

Mr.  Accardo.  Larrison?  I  don't  know  anybody  by  the  name  of 
Larrison. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  certainly  knew  Guzik? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  how  you  were  able  on 
so  many  occasions  to  beat  the  rap  since  1924? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "beat  the  rap." 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  any  political  influence  which  would 
help  you  avoid  successful  prosecution?  || 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir.  " 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  any  members  of  the  State  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  know  James  Adducci  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  relationships  with 
Adducci  ? 
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Mr,  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  have  a  bodyguard  or  chauffeur  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  do  you  know  Sam  Gintana? 

Mr.  Accardo,  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Doesn't  he  drive  your  car? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  car,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  My  wife  has  a  car. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  kind  of  car  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  year? 

Mr.  Accardo.  1947. ' 

Mr.  Halley.  What  model  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Convertible. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  other  automobiles? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  or  your  family? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  do  you  have  a  home  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  1431  Ash,  River  Forest,  111. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  in  Miami  Beach?  Do  you  rent  a 
home  in  Miami  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  did  rent  a  home  in  Miami  Beach  for  many  years, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Was  Sam  Gintana  ever  in  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  employ  him  to  act  as  your  bodyguard? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  in  jail  in  1940? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Gintana  is  a  brother-in-law  of  a 
man  who  owns  a  company  called  the  Central  Envelope  &  Lithograph- 
ing Co.?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  heard  of  the  Central  Envelope  &  Litho- 
graphing Co.,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Gintana  worked  for  it  at  one  time  when  he  also  was 
working  for  you,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  that  not  the  company  that  pays  James  Adducci,  the 
btate  legislator,  for  getting 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley  (continuing).  Contracts  in  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  friends  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  a  man  must  have  a  friend.  [Laughter.]  Don't 
you  have  any  friends  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  still  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  AccARDO.  I  still  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  well  do  you  know  Pat  Manno  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  lie  was  once  a  partner  of  Harry 
Russell? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  well  do  you  know  Tremont — Pete  Tremont  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  them  at  all? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Weren't  they  also  associated  with  Harry  Russell? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Manno? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  last  see  Tremont  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Don't  they  also  own  homes  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  did  you  ever  have  them  out  on  your  yacht  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  numbers  racket  with  Manno 
or  Tremont  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Pardy? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Who? 

Mr.  Halley.  Sam  Pardy? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  he  your  partner  in  the  numbers  racket? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Erie  &  Buflfalo  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  did  you  derive  your  income  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  a  home  in  River  Forest;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  at  least  rode  on  a  yacht  named  the  Clara  Jo 
in  Florida? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  You  rode  on  a  yacht  named  the  Clara  Jo  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  rented  homes  in  Florida,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  buy  that  Cadillac  convertible  new? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  new  or  second-hand. 

Mr.  Halley.  When  did  you  buy  it,  in  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  In  1947. 

Mr.  Halley.  A  1947  car. 

And  your  children  go  to  camp  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Your  children  attend  camp. 

Mr.  Accardo.  Camp  or  mass  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Camp. 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  did  not  hear  you. 
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Mr.  Halley.  Camp. 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Camp ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  they  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  How  do  you  finance  your  operations,  your  living 
operations  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  My  who  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  On  what  do  you  live,  Mr:  Accardo  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Food,  do  you  not  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Food  and  drink. 

ISIr.  Accardo.  That  is  not  what  he  wants  to  hear. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Sir? 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley,  do  you  have  any  more  questions? 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  something  was  said  about  a  question  which 
was  asked  about  your  friends,  and  you  refused  to  answer  tliat.  Now, 
how  about  have  you  any  enemies  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  do  not  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  That  I  know. 

Senator  Wiley.  Now  then,  you  refused  to  tell  me  what  your  business 
was.    Will  you  tell  me  where  your  place  of  business  is  ? 

Mr.  ^CARDO.  No,  sir. 

Segator  Wiley.  What? 

j\j^  Accardo.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Why? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  know  that  the  records  here  show  that  in  1949 
you  had  a  very  substantial  income.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.    Do  you  keep  books  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  do  not  keep  any  books. 

In  one  partnership  it  is  shown  that  you  had  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars'  income  in  1  year.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how, 
with  that  amount  of  money,  you  could  indicate  to  the  person  who  pre- 
pared your  income  tax  that  that  was  the  correct  amount  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  haven't  you  any  book  accounts  showing  how 
that  money  was  acquired,  or  transactions,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Accardo.   (Shaking  his  head  in  the  negative.) 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  answer  that  you  do  not  have  any  account? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  have  you  ever  been  called  upon  by  the  internal 
revenue  officials  to  indicate  how  you  made  that  quarter  of  a  million? 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Accardo.  It  might  have  been  a  minor  investigation  of  some- 
thing, that  is  about  all  that  I  know  of. 
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Senator  Wiley.  Well,  was  the  result,  as  far  as  you  could  understand, 
satisfactory  ? 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Well,  I  have  reason  to  believe  right  now  that  my  in- 
come may  be  under  investigation  after  all  the  publicity  on  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  way  to  substantiate  the  correctness 
ofit^ 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  have  not  even  one  book  to  indicate  receipts  and 
disbursements  i 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Does  anyone  look  after  your  records  for  you? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  I  suppose  you  claim  to  be  perfectly  willing 
in  these  trying  times  to  pay  what  is  just  and  equitable  in  taxes,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Wiley.  How  are  you  going  to  establish  the  justness  and 
equitability  of  it  if  you  have  no  books? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  books,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  have  books  but 
you  do  not  want  us  to  see  the  books  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  that  is  pretty  definite,  too.  I  think  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tobey  ? 

Senator  Tobey.  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think  this 
hearing  is  pretty  near  a  farce,  and  this  man  has  been  playing  ducks 
and  drakes  with  us,  and  has  refused  to  cooperate,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  this  sort  of  stuff  coming  out  of 
the  witnesses  and  going  on  the  record. 

I  again  move  to  cite  him  for  contempt. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  withhold  the  motion,  I  want  to  ask  him 
some  questions. 

Who  makes  up  your  income  tax,  Mr.  Accardo ;  your  returns  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Bernstein's  office  was  the  office 
where  $190,000  were  brought  in  to  pay  off  the  tax  liability  of  DeLucia 
and  Campagna? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer  anything  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  did  you  know  that?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  raising  of 
that  money  ? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Campagna  says  you  visited  her  husband  in 
Atlanta  in  the  penitentiary.    Do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  visit  Campagna  in  the  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta? 

Mr.  Accardo.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  Leavenworth  ? 
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Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  there  with  Mr.  Bernstein  on  any  oc- 
casion ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  refuse  <:o  answer. 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  this  matter  straight, 
because  we  have  asked  a  lot  of  questions  that  seem  to  me  to  be  not  only 
pertinent  but  that  in  the  slightest  degree,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the 
answers,  if  he  were  to  answer,  instead  of  using  his  stock  phrase  "I 
refuse  to  answer,"  that  it  would  not  incriminate  him. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  counsel  and  the  witness  this  question ;  it  is  this : 
When  you  use  the  stock  phrase,  "I  refuse  to  answer,"  are  you  doing 
it  because  you  claim  that  an  answer,  if  made,  would  violate  your  con- 
stitutional rights  or  would  tend  to  incriminate  you,  and  thus  we  would 
be  asking  you  to  violate  your  constitutional  protective  rights;  is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  that  is  my  refusal,  on  my  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  that  counsel's  understanding,  too  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Predicated  upon  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  do  not  hear  you. 

?>rr.  Callaghan.  Our  refusal  is  predicated  on  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  answers  it. 

In  other  words,  you  go  on  the  theory  that  under  the  Constitution 
you  can  throw  this  general  phrase  at  us  any  time  and  not  help  to 
aid  the  Government  in  seeking  and  finding  out  what  it  is  that  is 
criminal,  and  which  is  detrimental  to  the  public  interest;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all,  Mr.  Senator.  The 
point  about  it  is  that  the  questions  that  have  been  asked,  either  directly 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him — an  answer  may  directly  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate the  witness — or  may  form  some  link  in  a  chain  that  may  inevitably 
lead  to  some  criminal  charge  being  placed  against  him. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  mean  a  Federal  crime  or  a  State  crime? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  mean  Federal  crimes  ? 

Senator  W^iley.  Yes. 

Would  you  want  to  say  which  Federal  crime? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  That  is  a  matter  for  counsel  for  the  committee, 
I  believe,  rather  than  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Senator  W^iley.  Counsel  for  what? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Counsel  for  the  committee  rather  than  counsel  for 
the  witness.  The  fifth  amendment  is  just  as  important  a  branch  and 
a  part  of  our  law  as  any  other  branch  or  part  of  our  law,  perhaps  more 
important  than  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Callaghan,  that  your  client — we 
want  to  protect  him  in  any  real  rights  he  has,  but  his  refusal  to  answer 
the  greater  part  of  these  questions  is — I  cannot  see  any  basis  for  it 
whatsoever,  w^ith  respect  to  his  defenses,  eveiTas  to  who  he  knows  or 
where  he  has  been  or  what  businesses  he  has  been  in,  regardless  of  how 
long  ago  it  may  have  been,  so  it  is  a  very  determined  effort  to  thwart 
our  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  appears  here  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  The  chairman  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  double  objection  to  each  question  asked ;  that  is,  that  the 
;refusal  was  predicated  on  two  grounds,  and  many  of  these  questions 
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were  simply  piying  into  his  personal  affairs  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that.  But  we  will  pass  on  the 
pertinency  of  the  question. 

Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Halley? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  most  recent  case " 
on  the  subject  the  Supreme  Court  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  a  chain  of  evidence  which  would  clearly  lead  to  prose- 
cution under  a  Federal  law,  and  the  answer  to  some  question  which, 
on  the  basis  of  supposition  or  f antas}^  or  for  some  arbitrary  reason,  the 
witness  just  does  not  want  to  answer,  and  the  Supreme  Court  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  a  witness  may  not  be  permitted  simply  to  refuse 
to  answer  questions  unless  tlie  link  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  can 
be  clearly  established.  I  submit  it  has  not  been  established  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Callagiian.  I  do  not  so  interpret  the  Blau  case;  if  so,  we  differ 
in  the  interpretation  of  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an^^thing  else,  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  one  thing.  I  think  the  witness  said  that  he 
thought  people  should  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  didn't  say  that,  but  they  should. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  is  entitled 
to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  its  taxes  of  its  citizens? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  It  sure  should. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  think  citizens  should  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  tiiat  respect? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  In  the  respect  of  income  tax ;  yes. 

Mr.  Haixey.  Now,  you  have  refused  to  cooperate,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  with  this  committee,  but  have  you  ever  refused  to  cooperate 
with  an  income-tax  agent  and  simply  refused  to  give  him  the  details 
of  your  evidence? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  submit  that  question  is  not  pertinent  to  the  in- 
quiry, but  simpiv  a  moralizing  question. 

JNIr.  Halley.  No.  The  question  is,  have  you  ever  refused  to  give  an 
income-tax  agent  the  details  with  respect  to  your  business. 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  understand  it  the  way  you  are  putting  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  haven't  you  ever  told  a  revenue  agent  that  you 
would  not  divulge  the  source  or  details  of  your  income? 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  still  don't  understand  it. 

Mr.  Halley.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  1  year,  when  your  income  was  as 
high  as  $85,000,  you  refused  entirely  to  account  for  a  round  sum  of 
$G5,000,  refusing  to  state  the  source,  the  expenses  which  accompanied 
it,  or  any  of  the  details,  so  that  the  revenue  agent  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  he  could  not  verify  in  any  way  whether  you  were  making 
an  accurate  return  ? 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Senator  Wiley.  What  ever  happened  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Halley.  The  Government  had  to  drop  the  case. 

In  1948  a  revenue  agent  attempted  to  find  out  something  about  the 
witness'  income,  and  then  without  having  his  constitutional  rights  to 
plead,  but  simply  being  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  he 
simply  refused  to  give  the  information;  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Senator  Wiley.  I  have  got  to  show  eveiy  calf  born  on  my  farm. 
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Mr.  AccARDO.  If  I  refused  them,  I  must  have  had  a  right  in  refusing 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  correct  or  not;  that  you  refused  to 
give  any  information? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  revenue  agent  named  Ned 
Klein? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Did  you  have  talks  with  him  in  1948? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Halley.  Wasn't  he  trying  to  find  out  the  nature  and  source  of 
your  income  ? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  know  what  he  was  trying  to  find  out  now;  I 
don't  remember. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  you  reported  one  round-sum  figure  of  $65,000 
income ;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  isn't  that  the  sort  of  figure  that  naturally  leads 
to  some  suspicion  that  maybe  you  pulled  it  out  of  the  thin  air? 

Mr.  AccARDO.  Well,  I  will  have  to  refuse  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Hali^y.  Didn't  you  refuse  to  give  Revenue  Agent  Ned  Klein 
any  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  AccARDo.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Tobey,  you  had  a  motion  pending. 

Senator  Tobey.  I  renew  that  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wiley.  Second. 

The  Chairman.  A  motion  is  made  by  Senator  Tobey  and  seconded 
by  Senator  Wiley  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  contempt  proceed- 
ings be  brought  against  Mr.  Accardo.  All  in  favor  signify  by  saying 
"aye." 

(There  was  a  chorus  of  "ayes.") 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  committee,  with  a 
quorum  of  three  members  present,  voted  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Accardo,  you  will  remain  under  subpena,  subject  to  further  call 
by  this  committee.  In  other  words,  if  we  want  you  back  for  further 
questioning  or  other  purposes,  the  subpena  served  on  you  will  continue 
in  effect.     Is  that  understood,  Mr.  Callaghan? 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Yes,  sir. 

We  do  not  understand,  by  that,  that  we  are  to  remain  in  Washing- 
ton ;  we  are  to  go  home. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Notice  to  me,  I  think,  would  produce  the  witness. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  serving  any  further  process. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  notice  to  you — — 

Mr.  Callaghan.  Provided  I  am  given  ample  time  to  contact  the 
witness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  for  today,  and  the  hearing  will  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 

Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9 :  45  a.  m.,  in  room  318, 
Federal  Building,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Kefauver. 

Also  present:  Eudolph  Halley,  chief  counsel;  Joseph  L.  Nellis, 
assistant  counsel;  George  S.  Robinson,  associate  counsel;  and  John 
McCormick,  investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

(The  testimony  of  Joseph  DiCarlo,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  pre- 
ceded the  following  testimony  of  Alex  Greenberg,  is  included  in  part  6 
of  the  hearings  of  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  Mr.  Greenberg  in,  then. 

Do  you  solmnly  swear  the  testimony  3'OU  will  give  this  committee 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALEX  GEEENBERG,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen.  Let's  get  going  and  get 
down  to  the  essentials. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please,  Mr.  Green- 
berg? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Alex  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  200  East  Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Chicago,  Illinois? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  Seneca  Hotel? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And,  Mr.  Greenberg,  you  were  born  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  1905. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  came  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  from  there  you  went  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  right. 
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Mr,  Robinson.  What  time  did  yon  go  to  Chicago?    What  year? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Oh,  about  1909, 1908  or  1909. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  business  did  you  go  into  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  restaurant  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  also  in  the  saloon  business? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  saloon  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  where  was  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  On  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  years  were  you  in  the  saloon  business? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Oh,  I  couldn't  recall  now.     Many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  recall  the  approximate  years? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No ;  I  can't  recall  the  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  3^011  recall  what  your  revenue  w^as,  what  your 
income  was  from  that  business? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  it  profitable? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  only  business  that  you  had  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Dean  O'Bannion,  or  did  you  know 
him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Did  you  also  know  Maxie  Isen  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Hymie  Weiss  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr,  Robinson,  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  At  that  time  they  were  just  people.  Used  to  be 
on  the  West  Side. 

JNIr.  Robinson.  Wliat  business  were  they  in  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  really  don't  know, 

Mr,  Robinson,  Did  you  laiow  them  very  well  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr,  Robinson.  Quite  intimately? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  say  "Yes," 

Mr.  Robinson,  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  them  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  I  financed  them.  I  was  in  the  finance  business  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  also  in  the  saloon  business  when  you  were 
in  the  finance  business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson,  You  went  from  the  saloon  business  to  the  finance 
business  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg,  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  isn't  it  true  that  all  three  of  those  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Bugs  Moran  gang  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr,  Robinson,  You  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg,  I  do  not, 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  he  means,  that  was  their  general  reputation? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Their  reputation;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  general  understanding? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Right,  sir.  .     ,i      r> 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  And  were  they  in  business  with  you  m  the  hnance 

company  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dean  O'Bannion  was  not  m  business  with  you  m  the 

finance  company  ? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  name  of  the  finance  company  i 
Mr.  Greenberg.  The  Roosevelt  Finance  Co. 
Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  that  business? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot  recall.     It  is  many  years  ago. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  much  money  did  you  invest  in  it? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  a  partner  in  it  ? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  a  partnership  at  first? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct,  sir. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  your  other  partner? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Victor  Hastelic  and 

Simon  Hastelic 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  And  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Baumish,  who  was 
the  president  of  a  bank  at  that  time,  an  independent  State  bank. 
Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  your  partnership  interest  in  it? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  Oh,  about—  I  can't  recall  at  the  present  time.     I 
bought  stock  in  there,  sold  some  stock.     I  can't  remember. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Was  Harry  Trevansky  a  partner  ? 
Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  A  businessman, 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  other  business  was  he  in? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  it  was  in  the  decorating  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  business?     What 
type  of  business  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Financing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Financing  what? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  In  real  estate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Underwriting  mortgage  bonds,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir ;  buv  and  sell  mortgages. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  a  partnership  at  first  and  subsequently 
became  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  were  you  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  your  wife  and  your  father  a  stockholder,  or 
your  wife's  father  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  I  call  it  the  same. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  was  dissolved  in  1933  or  1935  ? 

Mr.  (treenberg.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why  was  it  dissolved  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  After  the  crash,  after  everything  went  bad. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  did  that  company  make  substantial  loans  to 
Dean  O'Bannion  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  yon  remember  what  the  amounts  were? 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  get  that  name.    Dean  who? 

Mr.  Robinson.  O'Bannion.    That  is  right,  sir,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  O-'-B-a-n-n-i-o-n. 

Now,  what  business  was  Mr.  O'Bannion  in  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  were  the  purposes  of  the  loans  to  him? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  made  him  a  loan  at  that  time  on  what  they  called 
the  Manhattan  Brewery. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  he  the  owner  of  the  brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  made  him  a  loan  for  the  brewery,  yes,  sir.  He 
had  stock  in  that  brewery. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  were  some  of  the  other  purposes  for  the 
loans  made  to  Mr.  O'Bannion  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  haven't  made  him  any  other  loans  outside  this 
here  loan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  how  large  the  loans  were  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Something  like  $175,000  in  one  case  and  $80,000  in 
another  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir :  no  hundred  seventy-five,  no  eighty. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  there  a  $175,000  loan  made  to  C.  P.  O'Dowd, 
who  was  Mr.  O'Bannion's  father-in-law  ? 

Mr.  (treenberg.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Mr.  C.  P.  O'Dowd? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  Viola  Carter  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  was  she  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  Dean  O'Bannion's  wife. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  wasn't  there  a  loan  of  $80,000  made  to  her? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  was  the  money  which  paid  her  out  for  the 
stock  of  the  Manhattan  Brewery.  It  was  made  no  loan;  that  was 
money  that  I  owed  her. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  owed  to  her  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  the  stock  in  the  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Was  that  about  the  time  that  you  first  bought  stock 
in  the  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  the  time  I  bought  her  out  after  prohibition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  was  the  time  after  prohibition  that  you  bought 
the  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  The  stock  I  bought  out  from  her. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  bought  the  stock  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wlio  else  was  in  the  Manhattan  Brewery  at  that 
time,  with  O'Bannion  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Weiss,  Hymie  Weiss. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hymie  Weiss  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  At  first  I  bought  some  of  his  stock. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  Maxie  Isen  also  in  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so.  Maybe  he  was,  but  I  wouldn't 
know  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  those  are  the  people 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let  me  get  the  people  who  were  in  it.  Give  their 
names  again. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Hymie  Weiss. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  right . 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  O'Bannion. 

The  Chairman.  And  O'Bannion  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  bought  stock  from  Weiss,  too? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  his  stock  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Whatever  they  had.  I  bought  from  the  estate.  I 
bought  it  not  from  Weiss;  I  bought  it  from  the  Weiss  estate.  Hymie 
Weiss'  estate,  from  his  sister  or  mother,  I  don't  remember,  at  that 

time.  /-(        1        Q 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  approximate  year,  Mr.  Greenberg^ 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  was  in  the  year  about  approximately  1933  or 
1932,  or  something  like  it,  right  after  prohibition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  buy  the  stock  personally  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  was  your  source  of  income  at  that  time « 
Wliat  was  your  source  of  income  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Roosevelt  Finance  Co.,  and  real-estate  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  buy  the  stock  for  yourself,  or  did  you 
buy  it  for  somebody  else  ?  i  •  i 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  bought  it  for  myself,  and  then  I  resold  it,  and 
tried  to  reorganize  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  when  did  you  first  meet  Al  Capone,  Mr.  Green- 
berg? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Oh,  I  would  say  about  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  he  interested  at  the  time  you  bought  the 
stock,  in  the  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  subsequently  become  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  can't  remember  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  know  him  well  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  knew  him  in  the  later  years  very  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  meet  him  at  the  time  you  were  running 
the  saloon  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Was  it  at  the  time  you  were  in  the  Roosevelt 
Finance  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Uh-uh;  I  don't  think  so.  Later  on  I  did.  He 
bonj^ht  a  piece  of  real  estate  which  I  sold  to  him. 

Mv.  EoBiNSON.  And  that  was  the  first  time  that  you  had  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  not  the  first  time.    That  was  in  the  later  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  get  to  know  him  quite  well  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  just  knowed  him.  I  wouldn't  know  what  you 
would  call  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  had  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  only  business  dealings  I  had  with  him  were 
real-estate  business, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  no  business  dealings  with  him  in  connection 
with  the  Manhattan  Brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  never  at  any  time  had  any  interest  in  tlie 
brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  brewery  doing  during  prohibition 
time  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  was  closed,  as  far  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  an  interest  in  it  at  that  time  2 

]\Ir.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  understand  that.  He  had  an  interest  after 
prohibition  or  during? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  During  prohibition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  During  prohibition? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes;  I  financed  him  at  that  time.  The  brewery 
was  closed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  brewery  was  closed.  And  at  that  time,  you 
knew  Al  Capone? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  can't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  was  it  at  that  time,  or  about  the  time  you  first 
became  acquainted  with  Al  Capone,  that  you  became  acquainted  also 
with  Frank  Nitti? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  knew  him  for  about  30  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  happened  to  know  him  in  the  place  where  I  used 
to  live,  McAllister  Place.  He  had  a  barber  shop  over  there,  and  he 
used  to  be  my  barber. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  subsequently  became  very  closely  connected 
with  Mr.  Nitti? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  We  all  get  acquainted  with  good  barbers.  He  was 
a  very  good  barber. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  acquaintanceship  went  on  to  an  associa- 
tion in  business  transactions? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Through  the  Roosevelt  Finance  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir;  Personal,  not  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Personal? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Personal. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  the  extent  that  you  loaned  him  money  and  he 
loaned  you  money  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  And  he  at  one  time  set  up  a  trust  fund  in  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  A  trust  fund  for  his  son. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  his  son  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Not  exactly  him ;  him  and  his  wife,  which  I  knew 
his  wife  since  she  was  a  kid.  I  used  to  live  in  his  father's  building  on 
McAllister  Place,  and  her  father  was  the  doctor  for  my  first  baby,  and 
I  knew  him  that  well.  We  lived  in  the  same  house — I  mean,  in  the 
same  building.    I  will  take  it  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  did  set  up  this  trust  fund  in  your  name  for 
his  son  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct,  sir.  That  was  proven  in  court,  and  I  paid 
it  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nitti's  death,  were  you 
obligated  to  the  estate  of  Nitti  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  About  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  did  that  obligation  arise?  Had  you  bor- 
rowed money  from  Mr.  Nitti  during  his  life? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  right,  sir.  The  obligation  wasn't  from 
borrowing  the  money ;  the  obligation  was  to  the  estate  of  Frank  Nitti 
for  $100,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  right  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  you  had  to  repay  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  were  you  ever  associated  in  any  business  with 
Mr.  Nitti? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  associated  with  him  in  the  liquor  business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  Dr.  Gaetano  Rocco? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  his  father-in-law.  That  is  Frank  Nitti's 
father-in-law. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  were  never  associated  in  business  with  him  1 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  no  time  during  the  period  from  1918  to  1928  were 
you  associated  with  Nitti  in  the  liquor  business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  Jack  Guzik  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Many,  many  yeai^  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  the  same  time  that  you  met  Mr.  Nitti? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No ;  later  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  how  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  By  being  around  the  liquor  stores,  saloons,  going 
around  the  city.     I  am  in  the  beer  business ;  I  happened  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  that  was  while  you  were  operating  a  saloon  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir ;  that  was  in  the  later  years. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  what  business  were  you  in  at  tlie  time  you  met 
Mr.  Jack  Guzick  ? 
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Mr.  GreejNberg.  I  used  to  be  in  the  brewery  business  and  real  estate 
business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  when  did  you  open  the  Manliattan  Brewery? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  was  either  1933  or  1934,  about  a  year  after  pro- 
hibition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  prior  to  that  time,  you  had  acquired  sufficient 
stock  to  have  the  controlling  interest  in  the  brewery  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  much?  What  percentage  of  stock  did 
you  have  in  the  brewery  at  the  time  it  was  opened  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Pretty  near  I  had  it  all.  I  bought  out  every  estate, 
about  a  year  later.  Of  course,  it  took  me  all  that  time  to  reorganize. 
I  had  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  then  I  bought  the  rest  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  RoBlNSON.  Where  did  you  accumulate  most  of  your  money, 
Mr.  (ireenberg,  prior  to  that  time?  Was  it  in  connection  with  the 
Roosevelt  Finance  Co.,  or  was  it  in  connection  with  the  saloon  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  was  the  Roosevelt  Finance  Co.  and  the — I  can't 
recall ;  it  is  too  many  years  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  would  you  say  your  total  income  was 
from  the  Roosevelt  Finance  Co.  during  the  course  of  its  existence? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot 

Mr.  Robinson.  Can  you  roughly  approximate? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot  answer  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  how  much  a  year  was  it  making,  ap- 
proximately ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot  answer  that.  That  is  too  many  years 
back. 

The  Chairman.  You  couldn't  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,  50, 
100? 

Mr.  Gre:enberg.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  Mr.  Guzik  in  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  Guzik  out- 
side of  meeting  him  and  knowing  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  knew  at  any  time  W' hat  business  he  was  in  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  no  business  dealings  with  him? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  were  your  contacts  with  him?    Purely 

social ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Just  saying  hello. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  loan  him  any  money? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  for  a  loan? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  recall  when  you  actually  met  him? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  introduced  you  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  cannot  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  knew  Phil  D'Andrea  ?  If  you  pronounce 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  Phil  D'Andrea? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  I  might  know  him,  but  I  don't  know  him  offhand. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  And  what  other  people  did  you  meet  by  reason 
of  your  acquaintance  with  Al  Capone  ^ 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  woukl  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  to  tell  you. 
I  met  lots  of  people ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean,  as  a  result  of  your  acquaintance  with  Al 
Capone  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  met  Louis  Campagna  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  met  Paul  DeLucia  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  met  Charles  Gioe;  isn't  that  correct? 

Now,  who  else  ?     Can  you  name  any  other  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  I  can't. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  meet  Charles  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  met  Tony  Accardo,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  know  him;  I  don't  think  I  know  that 
man.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  don't  know  Joe  Batters  ? 

JSIr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  did  meet  Charles  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Rocco  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  ;  who  is  Rocco  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Rocco  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  you  have  any  business  dealings  with 
Charles  Fischetti  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  how  well  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Just  knew  him ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  ever  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  when  Al 
CaDone  sta}' ed  there  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  recall  it.  I  might  have  been  there,  but 
I  couldn't  recall  it.  I  have  been  in  the  Lexington  Hotel  doing  busi- 
ness there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  There  is  a  liquor  store  I  am  selling  beer  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  that  at  the  time  that  Al  Capone  lived 
there  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  never  in  his  room  there? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  might  be ;  I  couldn't  say  that.  I  might  be  in  his 
room,  but  I  can't  remember. 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  any  relative  that  was  connected  with 
the  bartendei's'  union  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  have  a  brother-in-law  that  was  connected 
with  that  union? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes ;  he  wasn't  connected  with  the  union ;  he  was  a 
bookkeeper  for  the  union. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  A  bookkeeper  for  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AVhat  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Zvin  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  who  was  his  boss,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  What  I  heard,  and  what  I  know  of,  his  boss  was 
Brown, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Brown? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  did  he  also  work  for  Bioff  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  wouldn't  know  that.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Were  you  yourself  interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
union  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  been  interested  in  any 
union. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Weren't  you  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  union 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  your  beer  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Uh-uh. 

Mv.  Robinson.  Who  is  Frank  Carter? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  He  was  a  distributor,  one  of  our  distributors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  One  of  your  distributors  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  was  he  connected  with  the  union  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  recommended  him  to  Nitti  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  do  you  know  or  don't  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  didn't, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  never  did  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  don't  remember,  then ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  I  can't  recall  even  recommending  him  for  the 
union.    I  don't  know  if  he  was  ever  in  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  recommending  him  to  your  brother-in-law, 
who  was  the  bookkeeper  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg,  No, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  Nitti  have  an  interest  in  that  union? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Did  Nitti  ever  help  you  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  your  beer  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  ever  make  any  contacts  for  you  for  distribu- 
tors in  other  cities  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  handled  that  phase  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Which  business  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  handled  that  part  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Our  salesmen. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  GreenBjerg.  I  had  lots  of  times  to  do  with  it.  I  used  to  go  out 
myself  many,  many  times. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  But  Nitti  never  recommended  any  people  in  other 
cities  to  you  to  get  in  touch  with  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Gizzo  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  he  subsequently  became  your  distributor  in 
Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir.  He  was  a  distributor  at  that  time,  and  I 
sold  him  beer,  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  didn't  understand. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  He  was  a  distributor.  Had  a  distributorship  in 
Kansas  City  at  that  time,  when  I  sold  him  some  beer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  actually  in  the  distributorship  business? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir;  was  a  Schlitz  distributor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  then  he  took  over  the  distributorship  of  your 
beer  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No  ;  he  did  not.  I  just  sold  him  some  beer,  a  small 
percentage  of  our  beer.     He  handled  the  cheaper  part. 

Mr.  Robinson.  When  did  he  first  take  on  that  beer  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Oh,  it  is  many  years  ago.     I  can't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  has  that  business  increased? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  Gizzo  was  quite  closely  associated  with  Nitti ; 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  sure  that  it  wasn't  Nitti  that  put  you  in 
touch  with  Gizzo  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  have  done  business  with  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Schwartz ;  not  with  Gizzo,  who  run  that  busi- 
ness. I  didn't  sell  it  to  Gizzo;  I  sold  it  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Schwartz. 

Mr.  Halley.  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Gizzo  and  a  group  of  people 
who  are  reputed  to  have  been  Mafia  members  in  Kansas  City  pre- 
viously had  the  Schlitz  beer  agency? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  a  soda-water  company  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  some  man  named  Fiegenspahn  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Oh,  that  is  in  the  later  years.  That  came  real 
later  in  the  later  years,  when  they  had  our  beer  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then,  in  1936 " 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes ;  the  old- 


Mr,  Halley.  Then  Schlitz  didn't  want  them,  because  of  their  repu- 
tation; is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Greenberg,  No;  I  don't  know  why  Schlitz  didn't  want  them. 

Mr.  Halley,  But  they  couldn't  hold  the  Schlitz  agency  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  couldn't  hold  the  Schlitz  agency,  and  that 
time  they  were  selling  some  other  beers  outside  of  my  beer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Didn't  Mr.  Gizzo  say  that  he  came  up  and  saw  you? 

Mr.  Greenberg,  Yes,  sir ;  he  saw  me.  He  came  down  and  he  saw 
me.     That's  the  first  time  I  think  I  met  Gizzo. 
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Mr.  Halley.  He  got  the  agency  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  He  got  the  agency  for  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Halley.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  correct,  sir.  I  think  yon  know  it  better 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  struggled  with  Gizzo  over  it,  so  I  know. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  So  that's  why  you  know. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  Do  you  know  Joe  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  And  you  have  known  him  quite  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  know  him  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  met  him  first  during  the  prohibition  days  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No  ;  I  think  I  met  him — I  cannot  recall  when  I  met 
him. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Wliat  business  was  he  in  when  you  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  it  was  in  the  beer  business,  if  I  recall  it 
right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  owned  a  beer  business?  Did  he  own  a  beer 
business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  can't  recall  that. 

Mv,  Eobinson.  Were  you  ever  associated  in  business  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  You  have  never  been  associated  in  the  operation  of 
the  San  Carlo  Italian  Village  with  him  in  1933  and  1934? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No.  I  was  appointed  at  that  time  receiver  on  the 
Italian  Village. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  What? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  was  ap]5ointed  receiver.  They  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  I  took  it  over  and  I  ran  the  Italian  Village. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Was  Fusco  interested  at  that  time  in  that? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  him  there. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  You  sell  beer  to  Fusco  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  You  had  no  business  dealings  whatsoever  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  correct  it.  I  saw 
it  in  the  paper  that  I  buy  beer  from  him.     I  do  not  buy  beer  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  that  you  bought  beer  from  him. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  say  that? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so.     I  will  correct  it  if  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  said  it  or  it  was  incorrectly  carried,  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  make  a  correction. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  make  that  correction.  I  never  bought  beer  from 
Fusco. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Gold  Seal  or  any  of  his  companies? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir.  I  might  have  bought  a  case  of  whisky,  I 
will  take  it  back,  or  something  like  it.  but  I  don't  remember  buying 

The  Chairman.  He  has  seven  or  eight  companies,  you  know. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  only  thing  I  know,  he  is 
connected  with  the  Gold  Seal. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  has  about  seven  or  eight  companies  and  it 
might  be  that  you  bought  from  some  of  these  other  companies. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Without  knowing  it  w^as  his  company. 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Halley.  One  might  be  the  Bohemian  Brewing  Co.? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  never  bonght  from  the  Bohemian  Brewing  Co. 
That  is  my  competition,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  have  had  no  dealings  with  Bohemian? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  even  knoAv  where  the  Bohemian  Brewery 
is.  I  stand  on  that  statement.  Of  course,  that  is  injuring  my  busi- 
ness ;  that  is  why  I  stand  on  mj-  statement. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Did  you  haA'e  any  business  dealing  with  Charles 
Gioe? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  But  you  have  known  him  quite  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  business  was  he  in  prior  to  the  time  he  went 
to  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  knew  him  quite  intimately? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  know  him.     I  know  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  didn't  know-  him  intimately  enough  to  know 
what  business  he  was  in  ? 

jNIr.  Greenberg.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  inquire  as  to  what  business  any  of 
these  people  w^ere  in  that  you  have  mentioned  ^ 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  ask  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greenberg,  doesn't  Gioe  visit  you  often  at  the 
Seneca  Hotel? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  see  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  lives  there  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir.  He  lived  in  that  Seneca  Hotel  before  I 
had  an  interest  in  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  You  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Seneca  Hotel? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  like  to  correct  that  statement,  sir,  and  I 
wish  the  committee  would  correct  this  statement. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Let  me  state  it  this  way :  Do  you  have  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  voting  stock  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  like  to  correct  the  statement  right  here 
before  the  committee.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  stockholders  and  I  do 
not  control  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Without  diagnosing  this,  Mr.  Greenberg,  it  has  been 
said  that  you  had  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  that  the  committee  has  said  it:  I 
think  maybe  some  witness  has  said  it  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
correct  it. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Here  it  is  right  on  the  top,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  the  percentage  of  ownership. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Right,  sir,  on  the  top,  sir,  and  I  stancl  by  that 
statement.     Tliere  is  23,000  shares,  which  I  own  about  7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Reading  on  the  top  here — reading  on  the  top  what 
you  have  given 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  for  me,  sir.  It  would  be 
more  correct. 

The  Chairman.  We  wnll  do  this,  Mr.  Greenberg:  Your  statement 
is  that  (5,049.91  sliares  of  stock  held  in  trust  for  A.  Greenberg  under 
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trust  No.  2393  at  Liberty  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  under  that 
], 338.704%  shares  of  Seneca  Hotel  stock  held  by  Mr.  Greenberg  out 
of  trust.    That  is  apj^roximately  7,400  shares. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Out  of  24,000  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  24,000  shares, 

Mr.  Greenberg.  See,  I  want  to  make  this  correction,  see.  The 
next  time  that  the  committee  comes  to  Chicago  I  would  like  to  have 
the  committee  stop  in  the  Seneca  Hotel.  Of  course,  I  do  not  control 
that. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cleveland  people,  they 
could  come  there.  We  operate  a  Very  nice  hotel.  Might  as  well  give 
the  Seneca  Hotel  a  boost  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  your  rates  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Very  liberal.  Very  liberal.  We  got  good  food 
over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mi-s.  Greenberg  own  any  stock  in  this  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  member  of  your  family  owns  any  stock? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  you? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Of  the  Seneca  Hotel  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir.    Here  is  the  trust,  sir,  all  fine  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  office  do  you  hold,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Greenberg,  that  you  have  a  50- 
percent  beneficial  interest  in  the  voting  trust  and  that  80  percent  is 
necessary  to  vote  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Then  I  haven't  got  no  control,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  an  accurate  statement  of  what  your  interest 
is? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Here  is  the  trust  right  in  front  of  you,  gentle- 
men.   That  is  a  trust  of  7,000  shares. 

Mr.  Halley.  Mr.  Greenberg 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  trusts  represents  about  12,000  shares. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  to  be  copied  in  the  record  but  in  order  that 
we  can  get  the  matter  accurately,  will  you  leave  these  with  us  or  do 
you  want  them  back  now  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  if  the  committee  wants  it,  they  could  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  we  have  gone  over  them,  we  will  return 
them  to  you. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Just  one  thing  on  that.  By  asking  the  questions, 
you  understand  I  am  not  implying  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  your  control  in  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  understand,  sir,  but 

Mr.  Halley.  How  many  stockholders  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  A  couple  of  hundred.  We  have  got  a  list.  All 
fine  people. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  there  any  holders  of  large  blocks  comparable  to 
yours  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  There  is  another  group  over  there  which  you  got 
all  their  names  right  there  which  they  own  six  or  seven  thousand 
shares. 

Mr.  Halley.  What  it  that  group  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  it  is  right  there  on  record. 

JNIr.  Halley.  Do  you  know  wlio  the  group  are  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Eight  there  it  tells  you  every  name.  On  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  Halley.  Here  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halley.  You  mean  Engert  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  goes  on.  That  is  what  was  bought  and  sold. 
That  is  the  whole  story  [indicating  document]. 

Mr.  Halley.  Who  are  your  owner  group  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Fellow  by  the  name  of  Rosenfeld,  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Schiff,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Wall. 

Mr.  Halley.  It  would  be  perfectly  apparent  that  if  the  two  large 
g,roups  might  engage  in  dispute,  you  will  have  what  is  known  as 
working  control  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  We  have  no  dispute,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  Then  you  do,  with  the  other  groups,  have  a  working 
control ? 

j\Ir.  Greenberg,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  working  control,  sir. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  mean,  Mr.  Greenberg — and  I  just  want  the  record 
to  be  clear,  and  I  repeat,  without  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to 
whether  control  of  the  hotel  is  subject  to  criticism  or  not 

Mr,  Greenberg.  There  is  no  criticism  with  anyone. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  am  not  making  any,  but  isn't  the  fact  that  in  a  hotel 
in  which  there  are — how  many  shares  outstanding,  24,000  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  There  is  altogether,  which  the  trust  has  got  about 
12,000. 

Mr,  Halley,  So  that  if  the  trust  is  not  subject  to  disputes,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  the  several  hundred  holders  of  10,  2, 
1,  40  sharfe,  to  get  together  as  a  practical  proposition  in  the  future 
control  and  management? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  It  is  up  to  you  gentlemen.  You  can  figure  it  out 
for  yourselves.     We  have  no  trouble, 

Mr.  Halley.  But  you  have  been  active  in  financial  circles  for  many 
years  and  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  get  perfectly  clear  on  the  record 
the  fact  that  when  a  man  owns  7,000  shares  out  of  24,000  shares  in  a 
hotel,  he  is  in  a  pretty  good  i)osition  to  exercise  practical  working 
control,  especially  if  the  only  other  large  group  is  working  harmon- 
iously with  him  in  a  voting  trust. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  quite  obvious.  Let's  go  on  to 
something  else. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  You  knew  John  Torrio  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  I  remember  him,  but  *  I  don't  know  him  well 
enough, 

Mr.  Eobinson.  You  don't  know  him  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr,  Eobinson,  Who  is  Louis  King  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg,  He  used  to  be  connected  with  me  in  the  brewery  in 
the  beginning, 

Mr.  Eobinson.  He  and  Benjamin  Eosenberg? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir.     He  bought  some  of  his  stock. 

Mr.  IloBiNSON.  That  is  Mr.  King  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  With  the  Atlas  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  You  had  an  officer  in  the  brewery  at  one  time  by 
the  name  of  Arthur  C.  Loto  or  Leta. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  president  from  1938  to  1942,  is  that  right? 

Mr  Greenberg.  Correct. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  hold  any  State  position  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr..  Robinson.  How  did  he  happen  to  get  into  the  Canadian 
Ace  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  stockholders  at  that  time  recommended  him, 
and  he  bought  about  $10,000  worth  of  stock,  and  he  was  a  very  fine 
fellow.     He  was  a  German  fellow. 

He  thought  he  would  make  good  for  the  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  he  subsequently  leave  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes ;  when  he  was  elected  State  treaturer  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  his  salary  when  he  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Ace? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  can't  recall  offhand  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  more  than  he  would  get  as  the  State  auditor, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  what  the  salary  of  a  State  auditor 
is,  so  I  wouldn't  know  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  contributed  rather  heavily  to  his  campaign,  Mr. 
Greenberg. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Tried  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $20,000? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do  not  remember.     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  He  had  it  coming. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  about  what  you  put  in,  you  tjiink? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  we  did.  He  had  it  coming,  a  certain 
amount — we  promised  him  at  that  time  when  he  was  with  the  com- 
pany there  a  certain  amount  of  money  after  earnings  that  he  should 
get  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  he  in  any  position  to  help  you  as  State  auditor 
in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  wasn't  necessary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  say :  Was  he  in  a  position  to  help  you  in  any  way 
as  State  auditor? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  State  auditor  do?  Does  he  check 
up  tax  returns,  assessments,  and  keep  account  of  records  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Senator,  I  think  you  know  better  than  I  do  what 
a  State  auditor  does.    I  am  in  no  position  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any  big  corporation  would  have  some  mattei*s 
in  which  the  State  auditor  may  help. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  didn't  have  any  dealings  with  them  whatever  after 
he  was  State  auditor. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Greenberg,  what  other  business  interest  do  you 
have  except  the  Canadian  Ace? 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  Seneca  Hotel. 

Mr.  GiuEKNBEKG.  I  will  make  it  very  easy  for  you.  See,  I  don't 
hide  my  records. 

(Mr.  Greenberg  hands  documents  to  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  be  made  an  exhibit  to  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  I  offer  it. 

Tliat  is  the  resume  of  your  property  holdings  and  business  interests  ? 

(Document  refered  to  is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  70,  and  is  on  file 
with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  have  been  paying  that  to  the  Government,  so  it 
tells  you  ever3^thing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Greenberg,  do  you  know  Arthur  Elrod  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  have  known  him  for  about  25  years,  I  guess — 
20  years — many  years.     He  used  to  be  on  the  AVest  Side. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Is  that  where  your  saloon  was  originally  located? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Where  my  finance  company  used  to  be  in  that  same 
ward,  in  the  twenty- fourth  ward. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  Mr. 
Elrod? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  I  did  have  one  transaction  with  him,  a 
piece  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Robinson.  One  concession. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Transaction. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliat  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  A  piece  of  property ;  I  can't  recall  it  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  j'ou  have  any  social  contact  with  him? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  social. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  your  families  very  close? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  know  his  f amih'^  and  he  knows  my  family. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Quite  well  ? 

INIr.  Greenberg.  I  would  call  it  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Robinson.  AYhat  business  was  he  first  in  when  you  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  recall.  It  was  connected  in  politics, 
that's  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You,  of  course,  contributed  to  his  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  do — I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Substantial  sums? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  substantial.  As  good 
as  I  do  for  every  other  campaign  that  is  run  for  politicians. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  contributed  substantially  more 
to  his  campaign  than  to  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Probably. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  largest  sum  you  have  ever  given  to 
campaigns  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  I  remember  right,  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  1946  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  distribute  your  beer  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No.    I  used  to. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliy  did  you  withdraw  from  the  New  York 
territory  ? 
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Mr.  Grep:nberg.  The  brewery  didn't  want  me  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  breweries  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  remember  them.  There  was  many  brew- 
eries there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  at  one  time  plan  to  distribute  your  beer 
through  a  company  called  World's  Champion,  Inc.? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  in  1948  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thereabouts. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or  the  deal- 
ings with  the  World's  Champion  beer  that  you  were  proposing  or 
negotiating? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  was  just  trying  to  give  them  a  distributorship  for 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Who  was  connected  with  World's  Champion  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Joe  Louis,  Ray  Robinson. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  second  name  ?    Joe  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  fighter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fighter? 

]Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

The  Cpiairman.  Ray  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Mr.  Ray  Robinson.    Sugar  Ray. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Sugar  Ray.    They  call  him  Sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  name  all  of  them,  or  did  you  have  others  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No.    There  must  have  been  some  others.  Senator. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Canadian  Ace  became  a  stockholder,  did  it  not, 
in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  can't  remember  it.  We  might  have  tried — maybe 
they  were  short  of  money  or  something. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  not  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Didn't  they  have  voting  trusts  in  which  Canadian 
Ace  held  a  hundred  shares  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  became  of  that  deal  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  couldn't  get  a  license. 

Mr.  Robinson.  WTiat? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  couldn't  get  a  license. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliy? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  breweries  didn't  like  to  see  us  in  there.  Joe 
Louis  negotiated  the  deal  with  the  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  brewery,  and 
they  had  the  deal  pretty  nearly  made  with  them,  and  I  upset  the  deal, 
and  that  is  why  I  lost  my  license  over  there. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  it  true  that  the  world's  champion  didn't  get 
a  license  because  of  some  misrepresentation  on  the  application  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  In  my  opinion,  no.    That  wasn't  the  case. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  that  alleged  to  have  been  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  was  alleged  to.    That  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wasn't  that  the  reason  given  for  refusal  to  issue  the 
license  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  imagine  that  was. 
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]\lr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  Before  we  leave  this  world's  cham- 
pion, your  opinion  is  that  that  was  not  really  the  reason,  alleged  mis- 
representation, that  the  New  York  breweries  just  didn't  want  you  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  Senator.    I  stand  on  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  making 
it  pretty  hot  for  you  and  your  connections  if  you  did  come  in? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Of  course,  there  was  no  reason  to  turn  our  license 
down.    I  had  a  license  there  for  all  them  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  came  to  your  attention  that  made  you  think 
that  the  New  York  breweries  were  not  very  pleased  about  the  prospect 
of  you  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  turned  down  our  license  because  that  one  of 
our  board  of  directors  didn't  state  that  he  has  a  license — carries  a 
license  in  the  Seneca  Hotel.  That  was  the  reason  given.  One  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Ace  brewery  didn't  state  that  he 
is  connected  with  the  Seneca  Hotel,  that  he  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
over  in  the  Seneca  Hotel,  and  the  Seneca  Hotel  has  got  a  license  to 
sell  liquor. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  was  that  license  turned  down  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  city  of  New  York  license  board  that 
turned  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairthan.  You  had  other  indications  to  indicate  that  other 
companies  were  bringing  pressure  or  taking  some  action  to  try  to  keep 
you  out ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it,  so  I  cannot 
make  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  positively  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  things  that  happened  that  led  you 
to  believe  that  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir,  within  my  own  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  effort  was  being  brought  on  the 
part  of  the  politicians  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  from  where  it  was  brought,  sir,  but 
it  was  absolutely — that  is  the  reason  for  it  that  we  lost  our  license. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  other  breweries  saw  to  it  that  you  didn't 
get  a  license  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  stand  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Excuse  me,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  right. 

Now,  Mr.  Greenberg,  did  you  have  a  distributor  by  the  name  of 
Swift-Sure? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  555  Pershing  Road,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Had  you  made  loans  to  that  distributor  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  loans.  We  have  given 
him  credit,  what  we  call  it. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Haven't  you  also  made  loans  yourself  to  that  dis- 
tributor ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No.  Just  the  other  way.  I  borrowed  money  from 
them. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  AVhy  would  you  borrow  money  from  a  distributor? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  I  needed  it.  It  is  a  nice  question  about  why 
you  borrow  money.     You  need  it. 

Mr.  RoBiisrsoN.  Have  you  borrowed  money  from  other  distributors  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  Maybe  I  did.  I  couldn't 
say  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  have  never  borrowed  as  large  sums  as  you 
have  borrowed  from  Swift-Sure? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  didn't  borrow  such  a  big  sum  from  Swift-Sure, 
either.     The  most  I  ever  borrowed 

The  Chairman.  "VVliat  is  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  EoBTNSON.  The  Swift-Sure  Beer  Service  is  the  name,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Swift-Sure  Beer  Service? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  have  any  financial  control  over  that  dis- 
tributorship ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  you  have  no  interest  in  any  stock  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Never  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Never. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  much  did  you  borrow  from  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  most  I  ever  owed  them  at  any  time  was  $70,000, 
and  here  is  all  the  papers  and  all  the  photographed  checks.  I  bor- 
rowed and  paid  them,  and  paid  them  with  interest.  I  want  to  clear 
the  record  on  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  you  say  you  have  never  loaned  them  money  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  never  went  over  $70,000.  I  never  owed  them  over 
$70,000. 

IMr.  Robinson.  Did  you  loan  them  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  loaned  me  that  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  loaned  you  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  you  personally  or  to  the  Canadian  Ace  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  To  me  personal. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wliy  would  you  have  to  borrow  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  a  nice  question,  Mr.  Robinson.  You  must 
be  very  good  that  you  never  borrowed  money.  I  borrow  money.  That 
is  my  business.    If  I  can,  I  borrow  from  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "W^iat  interest  did  you  pay  on  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  interest  did  you  pay  on  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  shows  you  right  there  in  the  statement.  I  paid 
him  $4,500  interest  after  closing  my  transactions  with  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  paid  the  loan  back  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  All  the  checks  are  there  to  prove  it,  every  check  and 
every  statement  is  there  up  to  the  minute. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON".  Have  you  borrowed  money  from  the  White  Water 
Distributing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Approximately  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  can't  recall  how  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  understand  the  name  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  White  Water  Distributing  Co. 

Wliere  is  that  located,  Mr.  Greenberg  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  they  are  located  some  place  on  Western 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Robinson.  "\'\^iy  would  you  borrow  from  that  company  ?  For 
the  same  reason  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  For  the  same  reason, 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  needed  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  borrow  lots  of  money  from  banks.  Maybe  you 
will  ask  the  banks  why  they  give  me  that  money. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  ever  loan  money  to  the  White  Water  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  so.    Maybe  I  did. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Have  you  paid  the  money  back  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  those  the  only  two  distributors  that  you  bor- 
rowed money  from  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Senator,  right  on  top  it  explains  every  check  and  every  one  item  by 
item.  It  tells  you  from  one  transaction  to  the  other,  from  one  all 
through. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  distribute  all  over  the  country,  don't  you,  the 
Canadian  Ace  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg,  N'ot  quite  all  over  the  country, 

Mr,  Robinson,  What  would  you  say  your  volume  of  business  is 
annually  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  quite  get  that  question, 

Mr.  Robinson.  Approximately  what  was  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  company  in  dollar  volume  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  tell  you  in  dollars.  I  don't  know. 
Maybe  10,000,000.    I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman,  Is  that  your  best  gTiess,  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Greexberg,  I  am  just  guessing, 

Mr,  Robinson.  You  had  a  distributor  by  the  name  of  Ralph 
Buglio  ? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Since  1934. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Since  1934? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg,  The  same  as  I  meet  all  of  my  other  distributors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested,  Mr.  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Never  been  convicted  of  any  crime. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  had  been  arrested. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  Indicted,  I  have  never  been  convicted  of  any 
crime. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  have  been  indicted  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  I  have  been  indicted,  and  been  discharged  in  Fed- 
eral court  before  the  court  opened  up,  before  the  session  opened. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  was  that  charge  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  fined  some  people  money  on  liquor  receipts 
which  after  a  while  when  they  took  out  the  liquor  receipts  from  me, 
they  took  out  the  whisky  from  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  were  not  convicted  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Never  been  convicted  in  my  time,  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Halley  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  dealings  here  with  Engert,  who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  used  to  be  a  partner  of  mine.  I  bought  some 
stock  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  used  to  be  a  partner? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Swift-Sure 
Co? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No.  It  shows  there  where  I  borrowed  the  money, 
where  I  put  the  money  in,  and  how  I  paid  the  money.  I  am  giving 
you  a  full  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  check  here  to  Mr.  Engert  of  $69,000. 
You  seemed  to  borrow  the  money  from  Swift-Sure  business  to  pay 
him  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct.     I  show  you  from  one  to  the  other,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  interesting  that  you  borrowed  about  $70,000, 
and  then  you  repaid  it  in  3  weeks,  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  went  to  the  bank  and  got  a  loan  from  the  bank. 

Did  you  find  it  there.  Senator?  I  borrowed  $70,000  for  1  day,  or 
$60,000  for  1  day,  and  I  repaid  the  same  day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  do  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Why,  till  I  reach  the  bank.  If  I  owe  you  money, 
I  pay  you,  and  I  went  and  made  another  loan. 

The  Chairman.  This  Swift-Sure,  did  you  sign  a  note  when  you 
borrowed  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes.  I  explain — a  full  explanation  goes  on  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  clear  the  record,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  are  photostats  except  this  one  here. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  one  back  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  if  the  Senator — I  trust  him  very  much,  he 
seems  to  be  very  nice  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  want  to  keep  your  original 
check. 

Who  all  was  in  the  Swift-Sure  Beer  Co  ?  Who  are  the  people  that 
run  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Wlio  run  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  is  the  president  and  who  is  the — I  mean,  why 
did  you  pick  them  out  particularly  to  borrow  money  from  and  have 
these  transactions  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  Because  they  are  one  of  our  biggest  distributors. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  man  who  runs  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  sell  a  million  cases  of  beer  a  year.  A  fellow 
by  the  name — the  man  is  dead.  His  name  happened  to  be  Green- 
berg, the  same  as  mine,  no  relation  whatever.  His  father  used  to  be 
one  of  our  finest  rabbis  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Chaurman.  This  fellow  Epstein,  does  he  represent  you? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Epstein? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Do  you  know  him,  Joe  Epstein  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Joe  Epstein  ? 

Mr.   Greenberg.  I   don't  think  so.     I  don't  know.     I  might. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  distributor  down  at  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  haven't  got  any  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  did  have. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  had  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lou  Farrell. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  that  last  name  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know.  I  really  don't  know.  It  is  an 
Italian  name. 

The  Chairman.  Lou  what? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Farrell,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Halley.  F-a-r-r-e-1-1. 

The  Chairman.  Farrell.    He  came  from  Chicago,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  name  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  really  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  wasn't  Lou  Farrell  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  is  the  same  name. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  another  name?  He  had  another  name  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  his  company? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  quite  a  record  for 
criminal  activity? 

Mr.  Greenberg.    I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  heard  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  characters  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know.  I  only  sell  beer;  anybody  who  has 
got  a  license  I  sell  beer  to,  otherwise  I  couldn't  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  people  who  have  testified  before  us 
in  Chicago  said  they  got  beer  from  the  Canadian  Ace  back  even  dur- 
ing prohibition  times  but  that  must  be  a  mistake  because  you  weren't 
running  then  ? 

Mr.  (xreenberg.  Xot  mistaken.  My  God.  But  I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  own  an  interest  in  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  the  mortgage  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  mortgage  on  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  running  it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  running  the  brewery  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Al  Capone  connected  with  it? 
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Mr.  Greenberg,  No,  sir,  not  as  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  whether  he  was? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  couldn't  be.  The  only  people  I  know  was  Deen 
O'Bannion,  and  couldn't  be  connected  with  Deen  O'Bannion,  and 
that's  why  I  would  like  to  correct  it.  I  tliink  you  got  me  connected 
with  the  wrong  mob,  what  you  call. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  we  make  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  just  o;ot  through  telling  you,  I  bought  my  stock 
from  Deen  O'Bannion  anclHymie  Weiss.  That  was  just  the  opposite. 
That  was  the  Republicans. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  you  in 

Mr.  Greenberg.  You  got  me  connected  with  the  Democrats  and  the 
Rei)ublicans,  vice  versa.     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  get  that  straight.  Which  was  the  Democratic 
mob  and  which  was  the  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  which  one.  I  bought  it  from  Deen 
O'Bannion. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  tell  you.     I  call  him  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  North  Side  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Capone  was  at  one  time  a  Democrat  but  then 
he  supported  Thompson  for  mayor,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  that,  either. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  he  was  on  both  sides  of  the  fence? 

]\Ir.  Greenberg.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  time.  I  notice,  sir,  that  first  the  Man- 
hattan Brewing  Co.  appears  and  you  had  gotten  approximately  $35,000 
from  that,  $30,000  back  there.  Was  that  your  yearly  salary  in  addi- 
tion to  your  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  it  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  Cana- 
dian Ace  Brewing  Co.     That  is  the  same  company,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  change  the  name  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  come? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  didn't  like  the  name  Manhattan  Brewery  with  all 
the  publicity  I  am  getting,  free  publicity,  but  don't  sell  enough  beer 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  City  realty  management,  that  is  not  a  company, 
that  is  just  some  real  estate  property? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  real  real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  Homer  Gwinn  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  commission  on  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  get  a  commission  on  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Uh-huh. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  insurance  business? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  got  insurance,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  insurance  agency  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right.     Anything  against  that? 

The  Chairman.  No,  nothing  against  it. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  vou,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  just  marvel  that  you  can  have  so  many  businesses. 

Mr.  Greexberg.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  this  yourself  or  do  you  have  Homer 
Gwinn  operate  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  Homer  Gwinn,  we  reinsure  with  Homer  Gwinn. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  partnership  in  a  building  on  Cornell 
Avenue  ( 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^sian,  And  Gladys  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Gladys  Avenue.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  partner- 
ship ;  it  belongs  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  your  own.  And  then  333  E  Street. 
Where  is  that  property  ?    San  Bernardino  ^ 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  a  closed  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  finished  up  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Universal  Sales  Stables  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  My  daughter  had  a  couple  of  horses  and  I  made — 
1  think  I  lost  $6  or  I  made  $6 ;  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  more  and  lost  more  than  that  out  of  the 
horses. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  is  either  way;  I  don't 
know.     I  really  coukhi't  answer  you. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  pretty  big  amounts  you  lost  with  the 
Universal  Stables. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Did  I  lose  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  you  seem  to  have  made  some  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  didn't  know  you  could  make 
money  on  the  horses. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did,  apparently. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Now,  that  shows  you  we  are  honorable  men. 

The  Chairman.  Almost  $3,000. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  why  I  am  here ;  the  committee  should  give 
me  a  good  send-off. 

The  Chairman.  Then  perfume,  some  kind  of  venture ;  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Perfume? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  guess  that  is  Perlman  &  Edelman  venture. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  something 

The  Chairman.  Perlman,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Perlman. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  venture  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  must  have  got  into  some  business;  I  don't  know. 
It  wasn't  a  gambling  business,  either. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  gambling  business  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  I  am,  I  hope  the  Senator  tells  me  I  collect  my 
end. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  you  would  get  your  end  all  right. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  expect  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Gilbert  Bros.  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  was  the  construction  which  I  had  an  interest 
in  that. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  these  bond  deals  that  you  made  a  com- 
mission on  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  There  is  no  objection  to  buy  bonds;  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  No.     You  buy  bonds  and  then  sell  them ;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No;  I  just  buy  bonds.  They  happen  to  be  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  too.  So,  I  listen  to  the  radio  and  they  ask  you  to 
buy  bonds  and  I  buy  bonds.     I  am  a  good  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  Lloyd  Garfield.     What  sort  of  deal  was  that? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  In  California? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know.     It  doesn't  say  where. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  In  California.  I  got  'into  a  deal.  I  think  I  made 
some  money  there.  I  got  in  with  very  nice  people.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  checks  I  could  show  you  my  partners. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  all  right.  And  City  Realty  Manage- 
ment.    Are  you  in  the  real-estate  business  also  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  still  operating,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir.     I  haven't  got  one  vacant  apartment. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  City  Realty  Management  manage  the 
Seneca  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  manage  ?     What  kind  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  My  own  property  with  a  little  outside  property. 
We  manage  property. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  your  own  company  that  you  have  organ- 
ized to  manage  your  own  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Canadian  Ace 
Co.? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  it? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  About  40  percent. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  stock  from  various  and  sundry  people 
that  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  about  what  you  paid  for 
your  stock  ownership  in  Canadian  Ace? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  All  different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  is  incorporated  for  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  mortgage  you  had  on  Canadian  Ace  have 
something  to  do  with  your  getting  the  property? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  operate  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Of  course,  I  find  it — when  the  brewery  w\as  closed, 
the  brewery  was  in  bad  condition  and  it  wasn't  worth  the  money.  I 
was  trying  to  sell  it,  and  I  couldn't  sell  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
in  the  beer  business. 

The  Chairman.  So,  then,  you  decided  to  buy  up  the  stock? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That's  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Took  it  over  and  operated  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  In  them  da^^s  it  looked  very  good.  I  wish  I  would 
have  sold  it  instead  of  bought  it. 
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The  Chairman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  rumor  about  improper 
conduct  back  in  the  early  daj's  about  Manhattan. 

]\Ir.  Greexberg.  Unless  the  committee  clears  me  up,  it  will  still 
keep  on  going.     It  has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

The  Chairmax.  What  I  mean  is  that  20  years  ago,  during  the 
rough  days  in  Chicago,  when  they  were  rougher  than  they  are  now, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Greexberg.  It  is  not  so  awful. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  true  I 

Mr.  Greexberg.  If  the  Senator  will  ask  me  the  question  again • 

The  Chairmax.  I  say  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  people 
connected  back  in  the  early  thirties  and  the  late  twenties  with  ]\Ian- 
hattan  Brewery. 

Mr.  Greexberg.  That  was  the  same  talk  went  on  all  over  the  United 
States  with  all  breweries. 

The  Chairmax.  Of  course,  they  were  operating  illegally  and  selling 
beer,  too. 

Mr.  Greex'berg.  That  might  be,  and  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairmax.  During  prohibition  days. 

Mr.  Greexberg.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairmax.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  RoBixsox'.  I  have  two  questions. 

Is  it  true,  Mr.  Greenberg,  the  brewery  was  operating  without  your 
knowledge  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Greexberg.  No ;  I  only  had  the  mortgage  on  it.  If  it  cl  id — may- 
be it  did. 

Mr.  RoBix^sox.  It  could  have  been  operating  ? 

Mr.  Greexberg.  It  could  have. 

jNIr.  RoBix'Sox'^.  And  you  wouldn't  have  known  about  it? 

Mr.  Greexberg.  That  might  be. 

jNIr.  Robix^sox^.  When  did  you  get  your  mortgage  \ 

Mr.  Greex'berg.  Oh,  I  couldn't  remember,  many  years  a  ^C'. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Was  that  before  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Greexberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoBix'sox.  So  it  could  have  been  operating  and  ycu  wouldn't 
know  about  it  ? 
.  Mr.  Greexberg.  It  could.    That  might  be. 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  And  it  could  have  been  operated  by  Mr.  Capone? 

Mr.  Greexberg.  I  wasn't  there.  I  couldn't — it  is  an  awful — I  under- 
stand the  President  appointed  Republicans  and  he  refuses  them,  and  I 
don't  think  they — at  that  time  it  was  on  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  RoBix^soN.  Were  you  ever  approached  by  Mr.  DeLucia  for  a 
loan? 

j\Ir.  Greex'berg.  Wlio? 

Mr.  Robix'son.  Paul  DeLucia. 

Mr.  Greex^berg.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Robixsox.  Were  you  ever  approached  by  anyone  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  any  hotels  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Greexberg.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  approached  many  times  for  all 
different  people.    I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Did  anyone  talk  to  you  about  getting  your  assistance 
financially  in  connection  with  any  hotels  in  Florida  ? 
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Mr.  Greenberg.  I  had  lots'of  applications  for  loans.  I  don't  know 
of  any.  If  yon  mention  any  specifically,  I  will  be  able  to  answer  you^ 
sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  any  hotels  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Not  as  I  know  of.    I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  to  snmmarize,  Mr.  Greenber^^ 
you  knew  these  fellows  back  in  the  old  days,  had  some  transactions 
with  them,  financed  them,  and  did  business  with  them,  irot  the  brew- 
ery, and  your  contention  is  that  that  has  been  gone  a  good  many  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  sir.  Senator.  I  didn't  do  anything  different 
than  any  bank  in  the  United  States,  but  I  have  been  in  the  finance 
business;  I  finance  anybody  who  brought  good  collateral,  and  that^s 
what  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  got  in  business  with  some  pretty  unsavory 
characters. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  For  an  example,  who,  sir  ?  Senator,  I  wish,  Sena- 
tor would  clear  me  up  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nitti. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  happened  to  know  him  as  a  barber.  Maybe  your 
barber  will  become  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  barber 

Mr,  Greenberg.  And  you  won't  recognize  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  don't  get  into  business  with  a  barber  with 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  I  didn't  get  any  business,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  was  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Your  relationship 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  was  absolutely 

The  Chairman.  Your  relations 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  want  the  Senator  would  correct  that  for  me.  It 
was  absolutely  my  line  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  was  your  line  of  business,  the  Roosevelt 
Finance  Co. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  like  to  answer  something,  Senator;  -I 
would  like  to  ask  him  something.  If  he  is  in  the  banking  business, 
does  the  banker  ask  him  who  deposits  the  money?  I  would  like  tO' 
get  an  answer  from  the  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  in  the  banking  business  but 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  you  haven't 

The  Chairman.  But  I  must  say  of  your  big  customers,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  your  big  customers  seems  to  have  been 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  Senator,  pardon  me,  if  I  may  say  it,  Sen- 
ator  

The  Chairman.  Seems  to  have  been  rather  on  a  somewhat  personal 
and  also  a  big-time  basis. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  May  I  make  a  correction  of  that,  Senator?  At 
that  time  I  was  the  third  largest  company,  I  guess,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  I  owed  the  bank  a  couple  of  million  dollars ;  so  I  must 
have  done  lots  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  never 
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The  Chairmax,  Anything,  else,  Mr.  Greenberg  ?  Anything  else  you 
"want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Greenberg,  The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator,  to 
correct  for  me,  if  he  can — I  understand  you  are  a  very  fine  committee — 
if  anybody  will  correct  me,  all  of  those  things  will  be  corrected. 
Then  the  newspapers  won't  have  what  to  write  about  me;  they  will 
write  maybe  a  little  better  about  me. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  3'ou  want  me  to  correct? 

Mr,  Greexbeeg,  AVhatever  you  can.  If  you  think  I  am  wrong,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  it  to  the  press;  and,  if  I  am  right,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  it  to  the  press,     I  will  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairmax,  I  was  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Greenberg,  that  from 
the  record  here  it  appears  that  you  in  the  years  back  know  or  were 
associated  with  and  did  business  with  some  of  these  people  that  have 
been 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  let  me  finish,  that  is  just  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  all  the  businesses  that  you  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  now.  I  don't  see  any  that  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  any 
law,    I  want  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Greenbe'rg,  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  passing  on  the  moral  matter  of  the 
brcAvery  companies  or  any  other  businesses  or  as  to  distributors  of 
them,  but  I  don't  see  any  businesses  on  the  list  that  you  have  given 
me  that  are  gambling  or  criminal  transactions  under  the  laws  today. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Although  I  don't  want  to  say  that  my  statement 
means  that  I  am  condoning  the  businesses  that  you  have  been  in  or 
the  people  that  you  have  been  associated  with  and  have  done  busi- 
ness with. 

If  you  have  any  other  matter  that  you  want  to  discuss  or  explain 
or 

Mr,  Greenberg,  I  haven't  got  nothing  to  say,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  your  opportunity.  Anything  else?  All 
right.  Mr,  Greenberg. 

Mr,  Greenberg,  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  All  right,  Mr,  Greenberg, 

Mr,  Greenberg.  I  extend  an  invitation  to  the  committee  to  stop 
at  the  Seneca. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation,  sir. 

The  committee  will  have  a  5-minute  recess. 

(After  a  brief  recess,  the  committee  heard  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
James  Licavoli.  Max  Marmorstein,  Malcolm  E.  Rhoades,  George 
Gugel,  Joseph  Fretti,  Floyd  E.  Ault,  Edwin  B.  Topmiller,  and  An- 
thony Milano ;  which  testimony  is  included  in  part  6  of  the  hearings 
of  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  come  back  into  session. 

I  regret  this  difficulty  but  we  asked  this  witness  to  come  here  from 
Chicago  and  apparently  he  has  been  here  all  day  and  we  just  didn't 
find  out  about  it  somehow, 

Mr.  Aiuppa,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  will  give  this 
committee  will  be  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
vou  God? 
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Mr.  AiuppA.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Eobinson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  AIUPPA,  CICERO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Robinson.  State  your  full  name,  please,  Mr.  Aiuppa. 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  Joseph  Aiuppa. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Aiuppa  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  1836  Fifty-eighth  Avenue,  Cicero,  111. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Aiuppa,  do  you  have  a  place  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  Gentlemen,  1  nuist  stand  on  my  constitutional  rights. 
I  will  refuse  to  answer  all  questions  on  the  grounds  it  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  specific  question  is,  Mr.  Aiuppa,  whether  you 
have  a  place  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Aiuppi.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  my  constitutional  rights. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Aiuppa,  the  chairman  directs  you  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Aiuppi.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  for  it  may  tend  to 
incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Aiuppa  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  refuse  to  answer  how  old  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer  all  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  the  chairman  directs  you  to  answer.  Let 
me  make  it  plain  to  you.  We  are  just  trying  to  get  some  facts  and 
information  for  a  Senate  report,  Mr,  Aiuppa.  This  is  not  a  court; 
you  are  not  on  trial  for  anything,  and  we  want  to  treat  you  fairly 
but,  of  course,  we  are  not' going  to  get  along  very  well  if  you  won't 
even  tell  us  where  you  live  and  how  old  you  are. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Aiuppa,  you  are  a  partner,  are  you  not,  with 
R.  J.  Anselone,  Claude  Maddocks  or  John  "Screwy"  Moore,  and 
Harry  Milner,  and  Ray  Johnston  in  Taylor  &  Company;  isn't  that 
true? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  stand  on  my  constitutional  rights. 

The  ChxVirman.  Wait  a  minute.    Do  you  refuse  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  On  the  grounds  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  chairman  directs  you  to  answer  that 
question.    Do  you  refuse  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  still  refuse.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Next  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  i-efuse  on  the  ground  it  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate you  or  that  it  would  tend  to  incrimate  you  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  It  may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Aiuppa,  what  is  the  business  of  Taylor  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  grounds  it  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Taylor  &  Co.  is  a  legitimate  business,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doesn't  Taylor  &  Co.  manufacture  gambling  equip- 
ment and  dice,  crap  tables,  roulette  wheels  ? 
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Mr.  AiuPPA.  I  stand  on  my  constitutional  rights. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  AiuppA.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  R.  L.  O'Donnell  ? 

Mr.  AiuppA.  I  stand  on  my  constitutional  rights. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer  that  question,  too.  Do 
3^ou  refuse  ? 

Mr.  AiuppA,  I  refuse  to  answer  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Anthony  Accardo  I 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  AiuppA.  Refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ordered  to  answer. 

Mr.  AiuppA,  I  stand  on  my  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  Tony  Capezio  ? 

Mr.  AiuPPA.  My  answers  is  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know^  him  or  not?  And  will  you  answer 
the  question  or  not  ? 

Mr.  AiuppA.  I  stand  on  my  constitutional  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  orders  you  to  answer  the  question, 
Mr.  Aiuppa. 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  AiuppA.  Refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  any  children  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  Still  refuse  to  answer  on  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Halley.  Where  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Halley.  A-Vliere  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  same  grounds.  I  have  an- 
swered it  once. 

Mr.  Halley.  Do  you  have  a  residence?  Mr.  Aiuppa,  do  you  have 
a  residence?    Do  you  have  a  legal  residence  in  any  particular  State? 

(No  response.) 

It  is  a  simple  enough  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  not,  Mr.  Aiuppa  ?  If  you  won't  answer, 
just  say  that  you  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  witness  has  made  no 
answer  whatsoever  of  any  kind  but  stands  mute.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  you  direct  the  witness  to  answer  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  directed  to  answer  those  questions,  the  last 
question  and  the  previous  questions. 

Mr.  Aiuppa.  My  answer  is  the  same.    I  refuse. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Aiuppa,  did  you  at  one  time  operate  a  hand- 
book and  pool  room  at  4831  West  Cermac  Road  \ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  answer,  Mr.  Aiuppa  ? 

( No  response. ) 

If  you  refuse  to  answer,  just  tell  us  you  refuse  to  answer  so  we 
will  know  there  is  no  use  of  sitting  here. 

(No  response.) 

What  is  your  answer,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Halley.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  witness  just  sits  there 
mute,  chewing  gum,  saying  nothing. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  And  in  1943,  Mr.  Aiuppa,  was  the  total  amount 
wagered  at  that  handbook  approximately  $400,000  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  operate  a  handbook,  Mr.  Aiuppa? 

(No  response.)  . 

The  Cpiairman.  Will  you  answer  yes  or  no  or  say  that  you  refuse 
to  answer? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  the  record  again  show  that  Mr.  Aiuppa 
just  sits  and  refuses  to  answer  the  question  one  way  or  another  or  say 
anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  you  operate  in  1947,  Mr.  Aiuppa,  a  handbook 
at  the  same  address  at  which  the  total  amount  wagered  was  approx- 
imately $1,900,000? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  answer,  Mr.  Aiuppa  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Aiuppa,  did  your  handbook  receive 
its  wire  service  from  the  R  &  H  Publishing  Co.  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  the  witness  refuses  to  say 
anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Aiuppa,  what  is  the  Greyhound  Recreation? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Again  let  the  record  show  the  witness  is  mute. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  is  the  total  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
Taylor  &  Co.,  Mr.  Aiuppa  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  shoAv  the  witness  is  mute. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  say  that 

The  Chairivian.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  use,  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
going  on  with  this  witness. 

Mr.  Aiuppa,  you  are  continued  under  subpena  of  this  committee 
without  additional  subpena  having  to  be  served  on  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  May  I  ask  one  more  question  ^ 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Aiuppa,  at  the  time  you  entered  into  the  part- 
nership with  Claude  Maddocks,  did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  his 
criminal  record  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  know  James  Attude  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  to  those  questions  he  is  re- 
maining mute. 

Well,  Mr.  Aiuppa,  you  are  just  not  going  to  answer  any  questions ;  is 
that  your  idea  ? 

( No  response. ) 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  in  answer  to  that  he  remains 
mute. 

I  think  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  proper 
question  you  refuse  to  answer  I  hope  will  be  adjudged  to  be  a  separate 
offense,  but  you  still  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 
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The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  he  refuses  to  say  anything 
"whatsoever,  that  ]\Ir.  Eobinson,  and  Mr.  Halley,  and  Mv.  Nellis  are 
present. 

You  remain  under  a  subpena  and  we  will  take  Avhatever  action  we 
can  to  see  that  you  don't  get  by  with  this  contemptuous  attitude  toward 
a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Aiuppa.  That  will  be 
all.^ 

Gentlemen,  before  leaving,  when  I  left  the  last  time,  I  ended  our 
last  session,  I  did  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Coakwell  has  been  with  us  a 
good  deal  during  these  hearings.  He  is  operating  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Crime  Commission.  I  understand  the  commission  has  just 
been  getting  started  and  is  not  very  active  but  I  hope  that,  Mr.  Coak- 
well, the  people  who  are  backing  it  will  appreciate  the  great  import- 
ance of  a  crime  commission  to  any  community,  not  only  in  keeping  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  and  investigation  on  matters  that  happen 
but  also  in  backing  up  and  giving  a  boost  and  support  to  good  law- 
enforcement  officials  such  as  the  people  of  Cleveland  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have,  and  we  hope  you  have  good  luck  in  your  work. 

I  want  to  thank  Joe  Nellis  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Halley  and  George 
Eobinson  and  Al  Klein  for  the  very  vigorous  work  in  this  investiga- 
tion and  hearing.  Joe  Nellis  has  worked  awfully  hard,  clay  and  night, 
to  prepare  for  it. 

John  McCormick,  one  of  our  chief  investigators,  has  been  very 
active  and  diligent  and  very  helpful.    I  want  to  thank  him,  too. 

And  let  the  record  show  that  5liss  Carney  and  Ann  Cavan  have  been 
our  secretaries,  helping  Mr.  Nellis  here,  and  he  tells  me  that  they  have 
worked  most  effectively  and  loyally,  for  which  we  thank  them. 

So  with  that  the  meeting  is  adjourned  until  further  notice,  the  next 
meeting  being  in  New  Orleans  and  then  in  Detroit. 

Any  questions  from  the  press  about  Mr.  Aiuppa? 

Take  this  on  the  record. 

I  think  it  may  properly  be  for  the  background  of  the  relevancy  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  asked  Mr.  Aiuppa  to  show  the  importance 
and  the  investigation  that  we  are  conducting  of  what  we  were  trying 
to  show  from  him.  I  think  we  will  call  on  Mr.  Robinson,  our  associate 
counsel,  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  background  of  the  matters 
about  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  c|uestion  Mr.  Aiuppa.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  argument  to  the  committee  and 
a  statement  to  the  committee  as  to  the  relevance  of  the  questions  rather 
than  as  testimony  to  the  committee. 

All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  Aiuppa  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  closest  associates  of  Tony  Accardo,  and 
Aiuppa  has  been,  along  with  a  person  by  the  name  of  Claude  Madclox, 
who  has  an  alias  of  John  (Screwy)  Moore,  a  partner  in  the  Taylor  & 
Co.,  which  I  believe  is  the — or  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
gambling  equipment  in  the  country,  equipment  such  as  dice,  crap 
tables,  roulette  wheels,  and  various  and  sundry  other  forms  of  equip- 
ment used  in  gambling. 

A  Reporter.  Could  you  give  us  that  address  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  the  address  is  48  West  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
in  Cicero. 
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I  might  state  that  I  visited  the  phmt,  and  it  is  a  very  substantial 
place.    It  is  modern  and  new.    I  think  the  building  was  built  in  1947. 

A  Reporter.  4831  Cermak,  is  that  the  address  of  the  handbook  you 
asked  him  about?  * 

Mr.  Robinson.  Offhand  I  can't  tell  you  that.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  some  interest,  and  I  believe  he  does,  in  the  Turf  Club,  and  the 
Paddock  Lounge. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  how  large  an  operation  is  this  Taylor 
Co.  that  manufactures  gambling  devices  ?    How  large  is  the  building? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say  it  was,  to  my  recollection,  probably  (50 
to  80  feet  in  width.  I  don't  know  what  the  depth  of  the  building 
is  from  the  street.  There  is  some  information  that  they  apparently 
acquired  the  material  to  construct  the  building  at  a  time  when  ma- 
terial was  short,  and  did  so  under  the  guise  that  it  was  a  furniture- 
manufacturing  plant. 

There  is  also  some  question,  which  I  lioi^e  to  develop  from  Mr. 
Aiuppa,  as  to  how  he  got  into  this  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  whether 
it  was  a  muscle  job  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  investigate  to  see  how  many  people  were 
working  there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  They  had  a  crew  of  girls  working  there.  I 
don't  know  just  how  many — they  were  manufacturing  dice.  Dice 
seems  to  be  the  largest  percentage  of  their  business,  dollar Avise.  They 
have  very  substantial  offices  there. 

The  other  two  partners  seem  to  be  the  only  working  partners  in 
the  coinpan}^ 

A  Reporter.  How  far  back  does  that  operation  go,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  it  goes  back  to  1940.  How  long  previous 
to  that,  I'm  not  sure. 

A  Reporter.  Did  the  Mason  &  Co.  go  out  of  business  in  Chicago 
just  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.    They  are  still  in  business  in  Chicago. 

Mason  &  Co.  The  company  was  very  reluctant  to  produce  its 
records  which  show  cash  receipts  on  the  ground  that  therein  was  prob- 
ably a  listing  of  all  the  substantial  gambling  places  in  the  country. 
The  customers,  in  other  words. 

J.  think  that  we  have  testimony  that  the  Hyde  Park  Club  was  raided, 
and  this  Taylor  &  Co.  had  sold  them  over  a  period  of  years  about 
$75,000  worth  of  equipment. 

The  other  partner  in — the  senior  partner,  you  might  call  him,  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  gets — is  Claude  Maddox  who  has  a  very  large 
or  long  criminal  record  and  has  tie-ins,  I  believe,  with  the  St.  Louis 
mob. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  books  and  records,  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  I  did ;  and  one  of  the  customers,  which  is  Billy's 
Bar,  which  is  the  place  in  Madison  operated  by  Ralph  Capone. 

A  Reporter.  I  believe  the  place  is  in  Mercer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mercer,  wherever  it  is.    It  is  known  as  Billy's  Bar. 

A  Reporter.  Senator,  is  it  possible  to  put  the  list  of  customers  in 
the  record  for  public  inspection  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  from  the  books  the  records  of  the  cus- 
tomers, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  we  spot  checked  these  customers. 
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We  had  a  spot  check  of  them,  and  made  a  list  of  those. 

Mr.  Halley.  I  think  that  could  be  put  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  you  hope  to  prove  by  Mr. 

Aiuppa.  1    J.1    - 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  These  are  actually  taken  from  his  records  that  were 

subpenaed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  :Mr.  Eobinson's  questions,  or  of  what  Mr.  Eobmson  was 
going  to  ask  him  about.  -d  ^   m 

Mr.  Robinson.  Another  customer,  I  might  point  out,  was  Ralph  s 

place. 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  should  be  in  evidence,  particularly  because  that 
shows  the  interstate  nature  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.     The  sales  are  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  sales  of  dice  and  crap  tables,  and  what 
not. 

It  will  be  identified  as  exhibit  Xo.  71. 

(Exhibit  Xo.  71  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

What  was  this  about  the  bookmaking  operation  ? 

IVlr.  Robinson.  Well,  he  had  an  interest  in  a  bookmaking  estab- 
lishment, a  handbook  in  a  poolroom  at  4831  West  Cermak  Road  m 
which  the  operations  of  1  year  was  $400,000,  and  another  year  about 
$1,900,000.    That  was  the  amount  that  was  wagered  at  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  partner  with  whom  in  that  operation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  no  indication  that  he  was  a  partner  with 
anyone  in  that  handbook  operation.  That  was  one  of  the  questions 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  him,  and  also  one  of  the  questions  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  was  how  and  where  and  what  he  paid  for  the — how  he 
got  the  wire  service,  whether  he  got  it  from  the  R.  &  H.  by  reason  of 
any  possible  connection  with  Hymie  Levine  and  Ray  Jones,  and  what 
he  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  was  an  indication  that  he  was 
in  the  handbook  operation  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  definite  from  the  records  in  our  possession  that 
he  was  in  the  handbook  operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  books  and  records  which  Mr.  Robin- 
son got  from  Aiuppa  and  this  company  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

(Books  and  records  of  Joseph  Aiuppa  were  identified  as  exhibit 
No.  72,  and  were  returned  to  the  witness  after  analysis  by  the 
committee.) 

A  Reporter.  Senator,  you  said  that  one  gambling  house  did 
$75,000  worth  of  business  over  the  year.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
figure  if  we  could  have  the  total  for  1  year,  the  total  dollar  value 
of  the  business  for  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  Taylor's  books  and  records  show  the 
dollar  value  or  volume  of  business  to  be  ? 

]Mr.  Robinson.  Over  the  past,  say,  3  years,  I  would  say  the  gross 
income  of  the  business  would  be  somewhere  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  Reporter.  That  was  annually  it  was  $200,000  or  $300,000? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That's  right. 

A  Reporter.  Was  he  in  other  handbooks  in  addition  to  the  one  at 
4831  Cermak? 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  That  I  cannot  say,  because  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  him,  namely,  what  interest  he  had  in  a  place 
called  Greyhound  Recreation,  and  what  it  was. 

A  Reporter.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  I  do  not  know.  That  may  be  the  name— that 
was  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  ask  him.  That  may  be  the  name 
of  the  place  at  4831  West  Cermak  Road. 

A  Reporter.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  last  point,  may  I  have  his 
name  and  his  age  and  address,  his  home  address  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  he  stated  where  he  lived. 

A  Reporter.  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  first  question  he  answered. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  said  his  age. 

A  Reporter.  But  about  your  first  or  second  question  he  listed  some 
other  people  with  Maddox  and  Anselone  as  partners. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Maddox  was  the  same  as  John  "Screwy" 
Moore.  The  others  were  Harry  Milner  and  Ray  Johnson,  those  are  two 
minor  partners  in  the  firm  who  seem  to  do  all  the  operating. 

A  Reporter.  They  are  apparently  legitimate  ? 

Mr.  Robinfon.  Yes. 

The  record  also  show  purchases  by  that  company  from  the  Orchid 
Flower  Shop  which  is,  I  believe,  owned  and  operated  by  Mrs.  Louis 
Campagna  and  Mrs.  Capezio.  And  also  dealings  with  joe  Corngold 
and  there  was  a  place  called  Dreamland,  which  is  another  matter 
I  wanted  to  ask  him  about. 

A  Reporter.  Well,  I 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  asked  him  about  some  place  in 
Wisconsin.    Wliat  was  the  relevancy  of  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  we  had  difficulty,  of  course,  getting  service 
of  a  subpena  on  Mr.  Auippa.  We  learned  subsequently  that  he  had 
a  place  in  Wisconsin  whicli  I  think  is  some  sort  of  a  hunting  lodge, 
and  I  believe — although  I  have  no  basis  for  it — I  wanted  to  find  out 
from  him  who  else  was  possibly  hiding  out  up  there  with  him. 

A  Reporter.  That  is,  for  my  information,  over  near  Eagle  River, 
which  is  where  Tony  Accardo's  four  kids  spend  their  summers  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time. 

(Thereupon,  at  6 :  15  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chairman.) 
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Exhibit  No.  1 
rNiTED  States  of  America 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

To  Paul  Ricca  alias  Paul  DeLucia,  812  Lothrop  Street  or-  812  Latrohe  Avemie, 
River  Forest,  III.,  Greeting: 
Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  forthwith  at  their  committee  room,  900  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  Building,  First  and  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
then  and  there  to  testify  what  you  may  know  relative  to  the  subject  matters  under 
consideration  by  said  committee ;  and  bring  with  you  : 

1.  All  ledgers,  vouchers,  canceled  checks,  check  stubs,  bank  deposit  slips, 
l»ank  statements,  financial  statements,  notes,  copies  of  tax  returns,  records 
of  accounts  receivable  and  payable,  and  records  of  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date ; 

2.  All  l)Ooks,  records,  or  other  documents  showing  ownership  of,  or  other 
holding  or  interest  in  any  business  company  or  enterprise,  or  in  any  proi^erty, 
real,  personal,  or  intangible,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date; 

3.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  matter  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 2  hereof,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date. 

Hereof  fail  not.  as  you  will  answer  your  default  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

To  T.  P.  O'Donovan,  United  States  marshal.  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  to 
serve  and  return. 

Given  under  my  hand,  by  order  of  the  committee,  this  26th  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 

ESTES  Kefauvee, 
Cliairnian,  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce^ 

UNITED   STATES   MARSHAL'S   RETURN,   NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Served  this  writ  on  the  within  named  Paul  Ricca  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof 
to  him  in  person  this  5th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1950,  and  at  the  same  time 
informing  him  of  the  contents  thereof. 

T.  P.  O'DoNOvAN,  United  States  Marshal, 
By  Frank  J.  Reddy,  Deputy. 


Exhibit  No.  5 

United  States  of  America 

congress  of  the  united  states 

To  Louis  Campagna  or  Carmini, 

2927  Maple  Avemie,  Benvyu,  111.,  Greeting: 

Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the 

Committee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate 

of  the  United  States  forthwith  at  their  committee  room,  900  Home  Owners'  Loan 

Corporation  Building,  First  and  Indiana  Avenue  KW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  then 
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and  there  to  testify  what  you  may  know  relative  to  the  svibject  matters  under 
consideration  by  said  committee ;  and  bring  with  you : 

1.  All  ledgers,  vouchers,  canceled  checks,  check  stubs,  bank  deposit  slips, 
bank  statements,  financial  statements,  notes,  copies  of  tax  returns,  records  of 
accounts  receivable  and  payable,  and  records  of  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date  : 

2.  All  books,  records,  or  other  documents  showing  ownership  of,  or  other 
holding  or  interest  in  any  business  company  or  enterprise,  or  in  any  property, 
xeal,  personal,  or  intangible,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date; 

3.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  matter  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 2  hereof,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date. 

Hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  your  default  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

To  T.  P.  O'Donovan,  United  States  marshal.  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  to 
serve  and  return. 

Given  under  my  hand,  by  order  of  the  committee,  this  26tb  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 

EsTES  Kefauver, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL'S  RETURN,  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Served  the  original  of  this  writ  on  the  within-named  Louis  Campagna  or  Car- 
mini  by  delivering  original  thereof  to  him  in  person  this  6th  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1950,  and  at  same  time  informing  him  of  the  contents  thereof. 

T.  P.  O'Donovan, 
United  States  Marshal. 
By  William  Raff,  Deputy. 


Exhibit  No.  12 

United  States  of  America 

congress  of  the  united  states 


To  Charles  Gioe,  200  East  Chestmit  Street, 
Seneca  Hotel,  Chicago,  III.,  greeting: 
Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  forthwith  at  their  committee  room,  900  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  Building,  First  and  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  then  and  there  to  testify  what  you  may  know  relative  to  the  subject 
matters  under  consideration  by  said  committee ;  and  bring  with  you : 

1.  All  ledgers,  vouchers,  canceled  checks,  check  stubs,  bank  deposit  slips, 
bank  statements,  financial  statement,  notes,  copies  of  tax  returns,  records 
of  accounts  receivable  and  payable,  and  records  of  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date ; 

2.  All  books,  records,  or  other  documents  showing  ownership  of,  or  other 
holding  or  interests  in  any  business  company  or  enterprise,  or  in  any  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  intangible,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to 
date ; 

3.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  matter  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 2  hereof,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1940,  to  date. 

Hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  your  default  under  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

To  T.  P.  O'Donovan,  United  States  marshal,  Northern  District  of  Illinois  to 
serve  and  return. 

Given  under  my  hand,  by  order  of  the  committee,  this  26th  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 

EsTEs  Kefauveb, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate 

Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce. 
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Exhibit  No.  2.1 

ORGANIZATION  CHART  -  CHICAGO   POLICE    DEPARTMENT 
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UNITED    STATES    MAESHAl's    RETURN,    NORTHERN    DISTRICT    OF    ILLINOIS 

Served  the  original  of  tins  writ  on  tlie  within  named  Chai'les  Gioe  by  delivering 
original  thereof  to  him  in  person  this  6th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1950  and  at 
the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  contents  thereof. 

T.  P.  O'DoNOVAN,  United  States  Marshal, 
By  William  Raff,  Deputy. 


Exhibit  No.  25 

Office  of  the  Sheriff,  Cook  County, 

Chicago,  III,  July  7,  1950. 
Hon.  EsTES  Kefauver, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Organised 
Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Kefauver  :  In  acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  June  26  relative 
to  your  special  Senate  committee's  investigation  of  organized  crime  in  inter- 
state commerce,  please  accept  my  assurance  of  the  fullest  cooperation  and  possible 
assistance  I  can  give  through  the  records  of  my  office.  I  wisli  to  call  your  atten- 
tion at  the  start,  however,  to  the  fact  that  our  board  of  county  commissionera 
does  not  provide  my  department  with  funds  for  any  staff  of  investigators  what- 
soever. Therefore,  my  very  small  active  highway  police  force,  which  must  deal 
with  a  multiplicity  of  other  law  violations,  lacks  the  manpower  and  facilities 
to  determine  the  possible  basic  controls  of  rackets,  or  gambling  which  may  exist, 
entirely  outside  the  limitations  of  their  own  activities. 

Tlie  sheriff  of  Cook  County  is  not  called  upon  to  exercise  any  police  jurisdiction 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  has  its  own  police  force 
of  6,800  men,  and  therefore  any  statements  I  might  make  to  your  committee 
regarding  organized  crime  in  Chicago  wouhl  necessarily  be  based  on  deduction 
and  hearsay.  Also,  outside  the  city  of  Chicago  and  witliin  the  county  are  91 
other  incorporated  nnmicipalities  which  likewise  have  their  own  police  depart- 
ments.    The  total  of  these  latter  forces  is  830  men. 

The  sheriff  is  primarily  responsible  for  law  enforcement  in  the  remaining 
unincorporated  sections  which  are  spread  all  over  the  county's  great  area  of  942 
miles.  In  considering  the  problems  of  law  enforcement,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  population  of  Cook  County  has  increased  60  percent  in  10  years, 
while  the  population  of  Chicago  has  increased  only  7  percent.  There  also  has 
been  great  industrial  growtli  outside  the  city. 

While  the  sheriffs  department  has  approximately  750  employees,  the  budget 
provides  for  only  126  of  them  to  engage  in  police  work,  which  includes  traffic 
control  on  a  huge  system  of  highways  and  all  the  phases  of  crime  prevention 
and  law  enforcement.  The  balance  of  the  employees  are  engaged  in  process 
serving,  courtroom  duties,  janitor  and  custodial  work,  operating  elevators,  and 
guarding  the  county. jail. 

Despite  this  small  police  force  and  the  increased  demands  on  their  serv- 
ices, the  undersigned  takes  pardonable  pride  in  having  made  a  better  anti- 
gambling  record  than  any  other  sheriff  in  Cook  County  history.  Since  December 
2,  1M6,  when  I  was  inducted  into  office,  until  June  30,  1950,  the  highway  police 
department,  now  under  Chief  Maurice  L.  Greene,  has  raided  684  race  bet  books, 
confiscated  and  destroyed  1,413  slot  machines,  and  made  3,292  arrests.  I  am 
glad  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  recent  report  of  the  sheriffs  office,  as  you  may  be 
interested  in  nothing,  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  report,  tlie  comparison  of  the 
previous  sheriff's  record  with  my  own. 

If  the  sporadic  slot  machines  and  itinerant  handbooks  which  my  police  raid 
as  fast  as  they  spring  up  are  owned  or  directed  by  organized  criminals  or 
racketeers,  no  tangible  evidence  of  such  a  fact  has  been  uncovered  in  the 
many  raids  and  seizures.  Nor  have  we  any  personal  knowledge,  except  by 
hearsay  and  through  the  newspaper  articles,  of  individuals  who  may  seek 
to  organize  gambling  in  the  county  districts  and  direct  it  by  remote  control. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  slot  machine  operators  are  organ- 
ized because  of  the  fact  that  though  sheriff's  police  have  repeatedly  raided  and 
destroyed  slot  machines  at  certain  locations,  other  appear  there  at  later  dates. 
It  seems  obvious  that  private  owners  could  neither  afford  to  continue  buying  re- 
placements nor  risk  the  considerable  loss  through  confiscation.     However,  our 
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police  have  never  been  able  to  trace  outside  ownership  because  the  operators 
insist  they  are  the  owners  themselves.  Nor  have  check-ups  and  constant  sur- 
veillance of  machines  on  which  the  Federal  tax  has  been  paid  revealed  any  other 
ownership  than  the  individual  recorded  in  the  files  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue. 

It  is  my  carefully  considered  opinion  that  detecting  and  breaking  up  organized 
crime,  whether  gambling,  narcotics,  or  rackets,  depends  upon  the  concentrated 
eflorts  of  experienced  and  honest  investigators.  The  State's  attorney  of  Cook 
County  has  had  assigned  to  him,  in  addition  to  liis  own  investigating  staff,  75 
Chicago  policemen  in  plain  clothes.  They  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
men  at  my  disposal  who  can  only  suppress  gambling  operations  at  their  outlet 
and  not  at  their  hidden  source.  The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  a  large 
number  of  detectives  and  others  who  can  be  assigned  to  investigations. 

It  also  is  my  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  the  activities  of  my  police  in 
the  areas  under  my  jurisdiction,  that  any  organization  of  gambling  would  be 
directed  from  Chicago.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  officials  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  and  of  the  office  of  the  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County, 
with  their  greater  facilities,  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  I  to  provide 
material  assistance  to  your  investigation. 

My  office  is  a  local  law-enforcement  agency  and  necessarily  is  not  called 
upon  to  handle  directly  law  violations  as  they  concern  interstate  commerce.  I 
do  offer  the  suggestion  to  your  committee,  however,  that  telephone  and  wire 
information  services  are  the  bloodstream  of  gambling,  and  that  to  eliminate 
them  would  stamp  out  the  evils  they  breed.  Preventing  the  manufacture  and 
interstate  shipment  of  slot  machines  would  stop  their  illegal  operation. 

Again  assuring  yoxi  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  available  to  your  com- 
mittee any  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession  which  may  be  relevant  to 
jour  investigation,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  Michael  Walsh, 

Sheriff  of  Cook  County. 


Office  of  the  Sheriff,  Cook  County, 

Chicago,  III,  August  11,  1950. 
Mr.  George  S.  Robinson, 

Associate  Counsel,  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Robinson  :  Replying  to  your  request  for  information  on  several 
possible  elements  in  the  gambling  situation  in  Cook  County,  I  first  wish  to  refer 
you  to  my  letter  of  July  7,  1950,  to  Senator  Kefauver.  I  pointed  out  that 
my  department  has  no  facilities  for  investigation,  that  my  law-enforcement 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  the  unincorporated  areas  in  the  county  and  that 
the  very  small  highway  police  force  at  my  command  necessarily  cannot  carry 
its  antigambling  activities  beyond  actual  raiding  and  presentation  in  court  of 
the  per  se  evidence  of  gambling  obtained  in  such  raids. 

Categorically  considering  the  points  of  information  you  take  up  in  your  letter, 
I  can  state : 

First :  Race-track  information  is  transmitted  to  any  books  seeking  to  operate 
in  the  county  by  telephone  from  distributing  agencies  in  Chicago,  and  in  several 
instances  where  raids  were  made  the  telephone  company  upon  request  has 
removed  its  service. 

Second :  No  records  seized  in  raids  provide  any  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  news  service  to  bookmakers. 

Tliird  :  It  is  possible  that  any  so-called  syndicate  controlling  slot  machines 
■does  operate  across  State  lines,  but  as  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter,  such 
an  organization  would  operate  out  of  Chicago  where  the  city  police  and  the 
State's  attorney's  staff  of  investigators  should  be  able  to  give  more  explicit 
information. 

Fourth :  Any  tie-in  between  slot-machine  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are 

several  in  Chicago,  and  the  distributors  or  operators  of  slot  machines  should 

be  revealed  readily  in  the  books  and  other  sales  records  of  those  manufacturers. 

Again  assuring  you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  any  records  from 

my  office  which  may  be  helpful,  I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Elmer  Michael  Walsh, 

Sheriff  of  Cook  County. 
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Exhibit  No.  33 
Sfockliohlings  of  H.  Bennett  and  family 


Number  of 
shares 


Total 
shares 
issued 


Josephine 


Hugo 


Miami  Beach  Kemiel  Club  ($9,400) 

National  Joclvey  Club  ($24,750) 

Associated  Outdoor  Clubs  ($400) 

Orange  Parle  Kennel  Club  ($750) 

Narragansett  Racing  Association  ($2,300) 

Jacksonville  Kennel  Club  ($1,200) 

Chicago  Downs  Association  ($100) 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel— Common  ($250) 

F.f»  K.    describes    patents — partnership — investment 
about  $400,  representing  about  10  percent  interest 


1,100 

210 

10 

15 

233 

12 

1,000 

50 


40.000 

10. 000 

5,000 

(?)  1,500 

300, 000 

1,447 

100, 000 

(?) 


1,000 

180 

10 

(?)  15 

100 

12 


$1, 250 


100 
30 


150 


1,000 
50 


NOTES  RECEIVABLE 


Charles  M.  Furlong 

Ciustav  Bohland 

First  mortgage:  Long  Beach- 
Second  mortgage :  Farm 


NOTES  PAYABLE 


Max  Silverberg 

"William  H.  Johnston. 


$4,500 

300 

40, 000 

40,000 


15, 000 
20, 000 


REAL  ESTATE 


Improve- 
ments 


Home,  Surfride,  Fla 

2  lots,  Sm-fride,  Fla.  (adjoining  home) 
Summer  residence,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


$3,000 


5,000 


Exhibit  No.  35 

Statement 

Licensee :  William  SpelLisy,  route  No.  1,  Morris,  111. 

Owners :  Partnership  with  A.  J.  Black,  Morris,  111. ;  James  Feeney,  Morris,  111. 

Operated  Seven  Gables  as  oral  partnership  between  Spellisy,  Black  and  Feeney 
since  1935  continuously.  Gambling  such  as  crap  game,  roulette  and  horse  book 
has  been  run  by  the  partnership  without  any  outsiders  interested  since  opening. 
Crap  and  roulette  allowed  at  once  and  have  run  since  1936  intermittently,  and 
both  games  have  been  open  (3  nights  per  week  S  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.,  daily  for  the  past 
year  except  for  1  or  2  months  in  1949. 

The  horse  book  has  been  run  in  the  back  room  at  Seven  Gables,  Morris,  111., 
since  1943  off  and  on.  This  last  time  we  have  run  the  horse  book  for  racing 
bets  in  the  afternoon  6  days  per  week,  except  Sunday,  from  1  p.  m.  to  .j  :  30  p.  m., 
for  the  past  year  except  1  or  2  months  in  1949.  The  win  on  crap  and  roulette 
for  the  year  1949  was  about  .$15,000  for  crap  and  roulette.  The  horse  book 
grossed  in  1949  $200,000  per  our  records. 

In  1950  our  gross  play  on  horse  book  from  January  1,  1950,  to  date  was 
$97,426.50  per  our  records. 

In  1950  our  win  on  crap  game  and  roulette  wheel  was  $10,391. 

We  have  three  employees  on  the  horse  book  (Thomas  Siiellisy,  brother;  Neu- 
man  Engh ;  and  Frank  Black)  at  present  and  three  steady  employees  on  crap 
and  the  roulette  wheel  (Dick  Close,  William  Smith,  and  Wayne  Dyson),  plus 
week-end  employee  Charles  Metske  and  William  Spellisy,  the  manager  takes 
over  off  and  on.     William  Si)el]isy  Is  in  charge  of  the  gaming  room. 

We  have  operated  '^lot  machines  in  the  barroom  since  1936  oft"  and  on.  The 
last  time  we  have  operated  slot  machines  in  the  tavern  for  over  the  past  year 
except  2  or  3  months  in  1949.  We  take  in  about  $1,200  per  month  from  seven  slot 
machines  and  w^e  have  approximated  that  take  each  month  for  the  past  year. 
The  partnership  owns  the  machines  and  no  outsiders  are  interested  in  the  slots. 
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We  repair  our  own  slot  machines  in  rear  room.  We  lease  out  on  a  percentage 
basis  of  50-50  percent  split  slot  machines  to  other  taverns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morris,  111.,  such  as  Kresse,  Nate  Sklut,  and  Ben  Skint,  and  businesses  such  as 
Phillips  "60"  station,  Prince  Drive  In,  Karkuffs  filling  station.  We  repair  and 
service  the  slot  machines  in  our  rear  room  and  we  have  2."3  slot  machines  in 
the  rear  repair  room  now  stored  or  in  process  of  repair.  Don  Black,  son  of  A.  J. 
Black,  is  the  service  and  repairman  for  our  slot  machines.  He  is  not  here  now. 
We  value  tiie  new  I^Iills  slot  machines  at  over  $200  each  and  about  $250  each. 

I  have  read  the  foregoing  statement  and  it  is  true;  I  consent  to  the  .search 
of  Seven  Gables  and  the  State  police  have  conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Wm.   Spellisy. 

Foregoing  statement  consisting  of  three  pencil  written  pages  was  taken  at 
Seven  Gables,  Morris,  111.,  by  the  assistant  attorney  gtmeral,  Baird  V.  Ilelfrich, 
Springfield,  111.,  froju  the  admitted  owner,  William  Spellisy,  Rural  Route  No.  1, 
Morris,  111.,  on  May  20.  1!).50.  immediately  after  the  State  police  raid  on  said 
Seven  Gables.  Mr.  Spellisy  gave  me  this  inf<»rmation  in  person,  freely  and 
voluntarily,  as  well  as  in  a  courteous  and  cooperative  manner.  He  signed  the 
statement'at  the  end  and  initialled  each  page. 

Baied    V.    PIelfkich. 


Exhibit  No.  38 
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Exhibit  No.  40 


Summary  of  Certain  Evidence  Now  in  Committee  Records  Prior  to 
December  18,  1950 

This  memorandum  is  prepared  from  evidence  before  the  committee  in  hearings 
up  to  December  IS,  1950,  and  also  from  examination  of  books  and  records  in  the 
committee's  possession. 

Tlie  Continental  Press  Service  was  formed  after  M.  L.  Annenberg  went  out  of 
the  wire-service  business  in  1939.  It  was  originally  organized  by  Arthur  B. 
McBride  as  an  individual  proprietorship.  Since  the'  formation  by  Arthur  B. 
McBride,  the  company  ownership  has  shifted  around  among  the  McBrides  and 
the  Ragens,  as  shown  on  the  attached  sheet  which  is  marked  "Annex  A." 

Continental's  method  of  operation  has  been  to  gather  news  from  race  tracks 
itself  or  else  to  obtain  this  news  from  its  subdistributors.  However,  Continental 
owns  the  houses  which  overlook  the  race  tracks,  and  it  also  owns  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  telescopes.  Also  the  track  crews  are  trained  by  Continental 
and  are  shifted  around  so  that  they  work  for  various  gatherers  of  the  news. 

Continental  has  sold  through  subdistributors,  located  in  various  cities  through- 
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oxit  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  subdistributors  are  apparently  completely 
independent  operations.     Otliers  are  apparently  "dummies." 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  194(3  the  Kansas  City  subdistributor,  Harmony  Publishing 
Co.,  was  a  concern  owned  by  Simon  Partnoy,  which  obtained  news  from  Conti- 
nental. However,  there  was  no  fixed  rental  at  which  Partnoy  bought  the  news — 
instead  the  rental  varied  so  as  to  leave  Partnoy  a  fixed  salary  of  about  $125  a 
week.  This  Kansas  City  operation  was  the  "dummy"  type  of  subdistributor. 
Apparently  there  are  several  subdistributors  of  this  type  among  those  now  doing 
business  with  Continental. 

Prior  to  the  difficulties  of  Trans-America,  Continental  subdistributor  in  the 
Chicago  area  was  Midwest  News  Service.  This  outfit  was  a  partnership  between 
James  Frestal  and  Sylvester  Farrell.  Apparently  this  partnersliip  was  very 
much  dominated  by  Continental  because  James  Ragen,  Sr.,  referred  to  its 
employees  as  working  for  "us."  Midwest,  in  turn,  sold  to  an  outfit  known  as 
R.  &  H.,  or  Condensed  Sports  News.  H.  &  H.  was  ostensibly  a  partnei-'ship 
between  Roy  Jones,  Hymie  Levine,  and  Phillip  Katz.  R.  &  H.  originally  pur- 
chased only  for  a  set  of  books  that  were  under  one  ownership  of  some  form. 
These  books  numbered  from  SO  to  100  and  were  known  to  Ragen  as  the  Capone 
books.  In  the  spring  of  19.j0  R.  &  H.  reported  that  it  had  128  subscribers,  113 
in  Chicago,  15  at  other  Illinois  towns.  Guzik  was  in  the  scratch-sheet  business ; 
in  this  business  Dan  Serritella  fronted  for  Guzik  in  holding  50  percent  of  the 
blue  scratch  sheet.     Sylvester  Farrell  held  the  other  .50  percent. 

During  the  war  period  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  telephones,  and  so  Midwest 
had  trouble  holding  its  customers.  R.  &  H.  was  able  to  get  telephones  through 
taverns  and  other  enterprises  in  which  the  mob  apparently  had  some  interest. 
It  soon  developed  that  R.  »&  H.  was  not  merely  supplying  their  own  books  but 
was  soon  distributing  to  others,  so  that  they  had  approximately  200  books  on  their 
wii-es.  R.  &  H.  was  paying  only  $500  per  week  for  service  for  all  of  these  books. 
This  i3gure  is  ridiculously  low  and  indicates  that  the  mob  had  always  gotten 
very  favorable  considei-ation  for  their  books  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  price  in 
Chicago  was  about  $40  per  book,  and  in  other  towns,  such  as  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  the  price  averaged  at  least  twice  this  amount. 

Sometime  during  the  war  news  from  the  domestic  tracks  was  cut  off  as  a  war 
measure,  and  Continental  made  very  expensive  arrangements  to  obtain  news  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Continental  expected  that  this  would  entitle  them  to  obtain  more  money  out 
of  the  Chicago  ai'ea  but  Guzik  cut  the  amount  that  R.  &  H.  would  pay  from 
$500  to  $75  per  week.  Also,  Ragen  had  discovered  that  Guzik  was  behind 
Serritella  in  the  blue-scratch  sheet,  so  Ragen  set  up  the  green  sheet  in  compe- 
tition with  Guzik  and  prevailed  upon  Farrell  to  sue  Serritella  to  dissolve  the 
blue-sheet  partnership  because  of  the  hidden  partner,  Guzik.  Tom  Bourke  was 
Ragen's  man  in  setting  up  the  green  sheet.  These  events  lead  to  the  period  of 
competition  between  Trans-America  and  Continental. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whenever  a  scratch  sheet  is  mentioned  or 
discussed,  this  includes  wire  service  to  bookies.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  wire- 
service  development,  the  practice  was  instituted  of  requiring  all  wire  services  to 
own  a  scratch  sheet  so  that  the  contention  could  be  made  tliat  the  service  was 
being  purchased  by  the  local  wire-service  distributor  for  an  absolutely  legiti- 
mate service. 

The  Trans-America  Publishing  &,  News  Service  appears  to  have  developed 
out  of  R.  &  H.  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  over  the  scratch  sheets  and  wire  service. 
Tran.s-America  was  licensed  to  do  business  in  Illinois  on  April  11,  1946.  Its 
officea-s  were  Patrick  J.  Burns,  Ralph  O'Hara,  and  Andrew  J.  Burns.  To  a 
considerable  extent  at  least,  this  corporation  was  financed  by  R.  &  H.,  and 
at  least  one  subdistributor.  Reliable,  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  paid  R.  &  H.  for 
news  service  rather  than  Trans-America. 

Even  before  Ragen's  statement  on  May  2,  1946,  Trans-America  was  in  opera- 
tion and  had  began  to  obtain  its  own  news  from  tracks  in  the  Chicago  area. 
In  April  1946,  it  was  also  endeavoring  to  prevent  Continental  from  getting  local 
track  news.  Trans-America,  according  to  Ragen,  had  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Cicero  police  in  their  efforts  to  exclude  Continental. 

Trans-America  obtained  its  out-of-town  news  by  stealing  it  from  other  places. 
Ragen  believed  tliey  were  stealing  from  Midwest  and  apparently  made  some 
arrangements  to  get  the  Federal  enforcement  authorities  to  stop  this,  under  the 
wire-tapping  statute. 

After  Ragen's  death,  Trans-America  developed  outlets  in  other  cities.  In  the 
fall  of  1946,  Kansas  City  was  taken  over  by  Trans-America,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1947,  Trans-America  had  a  distributor  in  East  St.  Louis — Reliable — in 
full  operation.     Both  of  these  were  gangster  controlled. 
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The  Kaii.sas  City  operation  was  duminated  by  Spitz,  Gar.trotta,  Cline.  and 
Lococco.  all  of  whom  were  prominent  Binagiiio  lian.ijsters,  and  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Mafia  in  Kansas  City.  The  East  St.  Louis  operation  has 
been  connected  with  Buster  Wortman  and  other  mobsters.  Trans-America  ap- 
pears to  have  had  outlets  and  to  have  been  liuanced  also  from  IMiami,  Las  Vegas, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  of  interest  that  during  194(>  and  1947, 
Joseph  Marcello  of  New  Orleans  received  income  from  the  wire  service,  Daily 
Sports  News.  He  does  not  show  income  from  wire  service  during  any  other 
years. 

Competition  must  have  been  very  severe  in  Chicago,  because  neitlier  Illinois 
Sports  News  nor  Continental  obtained  money  from  Chicago  between  January 
and  April  of  1947.  Even  after  April,  Continental  obtained  only  an  ot-caslonal 
$200  per  week,  or  $500  per  week  from  what  appears  on  the  books  as  I.  X.  A. 
(probably  the  Illinois  News  Association,  Tom  Bourke's  scratch  sheet).  On  July 
14,  1947,  Continental  got  its  first  substantial  payment  from  Chicago. 

The  toughest  peilod  of  competition  seems  to  have  been  in  early  1947.  During 
this  period,  both  Continental  and  K.  i^  H.  lost  money.  Continental  was  appar- 
ently putting  up  a  tough  fight.  It  appears  from  the  books  that  Continental  fur- 
nished news  free  of  charge  to  towns  such  as  St.  Louis,  where  their  own  dis- 
tributor was  faced  with  competition  from  Trans-America  in  East  St.  Louis. 
This  competition  was  so  severe  that  it  seems  probable  that  eventually  both  organi- 
zations would  go  broke  unless  peace  came  about  in  some  way. 

Most  of  Trans-America  siibdistributors  either  folded  when  Trans-America  did, 
in  June  1947,  or  else  shifted  to  Continental  or  a  Continental  "dummy."  R.  &  H. 
in  Chicago  and  Reliable  in  East  St.  Louis,  however,  contiiuied  to  sell  news  for 
2  to  4  months  after  Trans-America  quit.  In  October  1947,  R.  &  H.  began  to 
receive  news  from  Continental  for  some  128  books  for  only  .$750  per  week.  This 
amount  never  varies  week  in  and  week  out.  R.  &  H.,  of  course,  does  not  obtain 
its  news  directly  from  Continental  but  obtains  it  from  Illinois  Sports  News.  Illi- 
nois Sports  News,  however,  is  apparently  a  Continental  "dummy.'"  It  is  owned 
by  the  one  son  and  a  brother  of  Tom  Kelley,  the  manager  of  Continental.  The 
$750  rtrice  for  R.  »&  H.  peoiile  can  be  ccmipared  with  the  payments  of  Midwest, 
the  other  Chicago  distributor,  which  runs  around  $4,000  per  week. 

After  Illinois  Sp(n-ts  News  was  purchased  by  George  Kelley,  a  period  of  com- 
petition ensued  between  Illinois  Sports  News,  Midwest,  and  R.  &  H.  In  order 
to  eliminate  competition  between  Midwest  and  Illinois  Sports  News,  the  two 
organizations  were  merged  and  became  Midwest  Illinois  Sports  News.  Conse- 
quently Midwest  Illinois  Sports  News  was  separated  into  Illinois  Sports  News  and 
Midwest — George  Kelley  retaining  control  of  Illinois  Si^orts  News  and  receiving 
an  income  from  Midwest.  At  the  same  time,  John  Scanlon  became  a  partner 
with  Farrell  &  Frestel  in  Midwest.  At  the  time  of  the  severance  the  interstate 
wire  service  of  Midwest  Illinois  was  broken  off  into  the  General  News  Service — 
the  provision  of  this  phase  of  the  business  was  made  by  an  employee  of  Midwest 
Illinois,  Edward  McGoldrick,  which  in  substance  amounted  to  a  gift  to  him.  Mid- 
w^est  restricted  its  business  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Sports  News 
became  the  supplier  of  wire  service  to  Midwest,  R.  &  H.,  and  General  News. 

Until  the  end  of  1948,  IMidwest's  payments  varied  from  w^eek  to  week  indicating 
that  it  was  a  "dummy"  house  in  which  Continental  could  obtain  whatever  per- 
centage of  the  profits  it  desired.  At  this  time  Midwest  served  both  Chicago  and 
other  Illinois  towns. 

Around  January  1,  1949.  the  Continental  groun  diA'ided  Midwest  into  two  out- 
fits. A  "dummy"  outfit.  General,  overtook  the  interstate  business.  The  rest  of 
IMidwest  is  no  longer  a  "dummy"  :  it  was  sold  to  John  Scanlon  who  was  promised 
news  at  a  flat  $4,000  per  month. 

The  Kansas  City  situation  is  an  interesting  example  of  operations.  Prior  to 
the  competition.  Continental  took  all  of  the  profits,  or  about  $1,500  per  week, 
out  of  Kansas  City  after  payinsr  a  small  amount  During  the  competition,  the 
mob  characters  who  then  owned  the  Kansas  City  subdistributor  were  given  a 
flat  weekly  rate  of  $100,  which  enabled  them  to  make  a  sizable  profit.  Kansas 
City  came  back  on  without  its  out-of-town  customers  in  :\Iissouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  low  price.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week  is  a  ridiculous  rate  for  Kansas  City.  Often  a  single  book  would  pay 
more  than  that. 

In  Las  Vegas,  the  wire  service,  in  1946  and  in  the  early  part  of  1947,  was  under- 
stood by  local  bookmakers,  to  be  controlled  bv  Bugsv  S'egel.  During  this  period, 
checks  signed  by  Connie  Hurley,  who  was  directly  in  charge  of  the  service,  were 
paid  to  Trans-America  for  wire  service. 
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During  the  late  summer  of  1947,  after  Siegel's  murder,  on  June  20,  1947, 
the  owners  of  the  Golden  Nus^iet  gambling  casino,  where  Siegel  had  run  a  horse 
book,  attempted  to  get  the  book  for  themselves,  from  Connie  Hurley. 

By  this  time.  Continental  and  Trans-Amerira  had  made  peace  and  Continental 
was  again  supplying  Las  \'egas  through  Connie  Hurley  who  had  originally  been 
Continental's  man. 

About  this  time.  Roscoe  Thomas  of  the  Golden  Nugget,  testified  as  follows: 
"I  explained  our  problem  to  him  and  I  explained  our  investment.  I  explained 
to  him  that  we  had  been  here  a  long  time  in  the  State,  and  that  we  felt  we  were 
justified  in  being  treated  just  the  same  as  anybody  else,  particularly  with  the 
investment  we  had.  .He  agreed  to  that.  While  I  was  there,  he  said :  'We'll  work 
out  something.  I  have  a  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Connie  Hurley,  who 
represents  Continental  Service.'  He  said :  'I'll  contact  Connie  and  tell  him  to 
work  out  a  deal.'  I  said,  'By  the  way,  will  you  give  me  a  letter  to  that  effect'?' 
He  said,  'No.  I  will  call  him  myself.'  So  he  called  him  in  my  presence — Mr. 
Hurley^and  told  him  to  work  out  a  deal.  He  said,  'Work  out  a  satisfactory 
deal."  " 

This  indicates  that  Kelly  was  directly  controllir.g  the  dealings  with  bookies  in 
Las  Vegas.    It  also  showed  that  Connie  Hurley  was  again  back  with  Continental. 

An  interesting  additional  fact  was  that  Thomas  testified  (in  a  hearing  before 
the  Nevada  State  Tax  Commission  on  October  23,  1948)  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  deal  at  all  with  Hurley  because  Hurley  was  accompanied  by  Moe 
Sedway.  Siegel's  former  associate,  and  Morris  Rosen,  who  had  come  from  New 
York  to  take  over  Siegel's  interests.  The.se  people  dictated  what  Hurley  said.  In 
the  meeting  at  which  there  were  present,  Hurley,  Sedway  and  Rosen,  the  terms 
were  dictated  by  Rosen  and  Sedway. 

In  Miami,  the  news  service  run  by  Butsy  O'Brien,  paid  Trans-America  for  its 
news  during  the  period  in  which  Trans-America  competed  and  then  shifted  right 
back  to  Continental,  through  Howard  Sports  News  of  Baltimore,  a  Continental 
outlet. 

Butsy  O'Brien  is  the  specific  individual  who  gave  the  order  for  the  wire  service 
shut  oE  in  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate  situation  in  1949. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Trans-America  group  split  from  the  Continental  group  form- 
ing Reliable  News  Service,  a  rival  service  in  East  St.  Louis,  as  described  above. 

After  Trans-America  went  out  of  business,  the  wire  service  in  East  St.  Louis 
was  closed  down  and  both  groups  combined  to  give  wire  service  in  St.  Louis, 
as  a  Continental  distributor. 

The  last  two  items  deposited  in  the  bank  account  of  the  Reliable  News  Service 
(The  Trans-America  outlet)  are  a  check  in  the  amount  of  .$l.."')i;0  on  August  21, 
1947  from  Pioneer  News  Service  (the  Continental  outlet),  signed  by  Clarence 
Owen,  and  payable  to  Gordon  Foster,  for  "equipment  and  studios  of  Reliable 
News  in  Fairmont  City.  111.",  and  a  check  on  September  4,  1947  from  Pioneer, 
signed  by  Owen,  and  payable  to  Reliable  News  for  "sender's  telegraphic  ecpiip- 
ment,  etc." 

Gordon  Foster  went  off  the  Reliable  payroll  on  August  1,  1947,  and  went  onto 
the  Pioneer  payroll  on  August  7. 1947. 

Foster's  mother  is  a  sister  of  Buster  Wortman's  stepmother. 

In  the  files  of  Reliable  News  Service,  Inc.,  committee  investigators  found  a 
copy  of  the  following  telegram  : 

"Mav  7,  1947. 
"R.  &  H.  Publishers, 

177  North  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Attention :  Phil  Katz 

"Order  ticker  to  be  installed  at  address  below.  Very  important  it  be  installed 
immediately.     J.  Mooney,  318  Missouri  Avenue,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

b.  wortman, 
Reliable  News  Service,  Inc." 

This  telegram  evidences  first  that  Buster  Wortman  was  taking  direct  action 
on  behalf  of  Reliable,  and  second,  that  he  sent  this  telegram  not  to  Trans-America, 
but  directly  to  R.  &  H.  Publishers,  addressed  to  Phil  Katz,  one  of  the  three 
R.  &  H.  partners. 

ANNEX    A 

November  20.  1939. — Arthur  B.  McBride  organizes  a  new  and  original  Conti- 
nental Press  Service  as  sole  owner.     Invests  $20,000. 

December  30,  19-'fl. — Arthur  B.  McBride  adds  James  M.  Ragen,  Jr..  as  partner 
contract ;  no  financial  consideration,  Ragen,  Jr.,  to  manage  business. 

Auf/ust  2^,  J.9.'/..'.^Arthur  B.  McBride  sells  all  to  James  M.  Ragen,  Jr..  and  severs 
all  connection  with  the  enterprise.     Ragen,  Jr.,  pays  $51,517.37  for  property. 
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November  1,  19-^3. — James  M.  Ragen,  Jr.,  sole  owner,  adds  two  partners;  E.  J. 
McBride  and  J.  M.  Ragen,  Sr.,  on  basis  of  $50,000.  E.  J.  McBrides  share  being 
$16,666.67.  Six  photostats  of  loan  of  $16,700  and  of  receipts  for  its  repayment 
in  full. 

April  1,  19-i7. — E.  J.  McBride  purchases  Continental  Press  Service  from  estate 
of  J.  M.  Ragen,  Sr.,  and  from  James  M.  Ragen,  Jr. 
Payments  to  date.  Ragen  estate : 

June  24,  1947 $25,000 

May  1,   1948 25,000 

Apr.   1,   1949 25,000 

For  estate  interest  E.  J.  McBride  pays  $215,000  in  nine  annual  payments,  plus 
6  percent  interest. 

Payments  to  date,  Ragen,  Jr. : 

July  5,   1947 $13,000 

May  1,   1948 13,000 

Apr.  25,  1949 13,000 

And  from  James  M.  Ragen,  Jr.,  this  latter  price  being  $130,000  in  10  annual 
payments  plus  6  percent  interest. 

Noncompetitive  payments : 

July   5,   1947 .$5,000 

Apr.    21,    1948 5,  OOO 

Mar.  22,  1949 5,000 

Also  with  James  M.  Ragen,  Jr..  Edward  J.  McBride  made  a  noncompetitive 
contract  under  which  Ragen  receives  $5,000  a  year  for  10  years. 

To  the  present  time,  September  1,  1949,  there  have  been  three  payments  made 
under  each  of  the  above  contracts. 
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SCR/.TCH 
WIRE  SERVICE .  D/.TE   BgORT.'.NT  EVENTS  SHEETS 


Continental 


July 
1945 


i\ue. 

1945 


Aug. 
1945 


Continental 


Midv/est 


Oct, 
1945 


Nov. 
1945 


Dec, 
1945 


Jan. 
1946 


SoiTBtime  in  1945  R  &  H 
(Condensed  Sports  News) 
cut  the  amount  that  it 
would  psy  for  over  100 
books  from  O500/week  to 
$75/week. 


HUMPHREYS  Al^   GUZIK 
proposition  RAGEI'J  for 
interest  in  business. 
In  Farrell  vs.  Serri- 
tella,  Ragen  said  this 
meeting  was  in  Aug.  He 
said  there  were  later 
meetings  in  Chicago 
and  Florida 


Competing  Wire  started 
by  someone  and  so  RAGEN 
sends  KELLY  to  see  dis- 
tributors Oct,  or  Nov, 
1945. 


ILLINOIS  SPORTS  NEWS 
set  up  by  Ragen  with 
Continental  ncney  to 
compete  with  Farrell 
&  Serritella  (Guzik) 
(blue  sheet) 


Competing  Wire  getting 
equipment  and  spread- 
ing out  in  Chicago  by 
Christmas  1945. 

MIDWEST  cuts  off  R  & 
H  because  R  &  K  spread- 
ing out  around  Dec, 
1945  or  Jan,  1946. 


The 

Flanagans 

Red 

Sheet 

Turf 

Bulletin 

Daily 
Sports 

News 


Farrell 
&  Serri- 
tella 
(Guzik) 
The 
Blue 
Sheet 


Illinois 
Sports 

News 


Illinois 
Sports 
Nev;s  (the 
green 
sheet) 
Thomas 
Bourke 
(Conti- 
nental 
dominated) 
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Coatinental 

Illinois 

Nev;s 
iissn. 

Mid- 
West 

Mar. 
1946 


April 
1946 


I'ay 
1946 

June 
1946 


July 
1946 

/.ug. 
1946 

Sept 
1946 


Dec, 
1946 


Jan, 
1947 


May 
1947 


TRANS-AMERICA  incorporat- 
ed in  Delav;are  by  Burns 
family  &  Ralph  O'Hara 

Arrest  of  Tierney's 
crew  in  Cicero»  TRANS- 
A'vIERICA  already  active 
in  gathering  Cicero 
news  • 

Ragen  Statement  May  2, 
1946, 

RAGEN  shot  June  24,  1946 
ILLINOIS  SPORTS  NEWS 
(T.  Bourke  fronting  for 
Continental)  buys  out 
Farrell  and  Serritella 
(Guzik)  -  blue  sheet  for 
v50,000,  terminating 
litigation  June  25,  1946, 


RAGEN  dies  Aug.  14,  3^46 


Harmony  (Kansas  City)  tells 
Continental  to  discontinue 
service  Sept.  21,  1946.   1 
Harmony  goes  on  TRANS - 
AMERICA  on  Sept.  22,  1946'. 
This  was  first  out  of 
Chicago  customer  lost. 


NEW  ORLEANS  lost  as 
customer  of  Continental 
around  Christmas  1946; 
Continental  rates  reduced 
to  hold  them. 


The 
Flanagans 
(Red 
Sheet) 
jBulletln 


ILLINOIS  SPORTS  NEWS  AND 
ILLINOIS  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 
purchased  by  George  Kelly 
from  Tom  Bourke  Jan,  1 
1947. 


RAGENS  sell  to  McBride, 
Contracts  dated  May  29, 
1947. 


Illinois 
Sports 
Nev;s 
(green 
sheets) 
George 
Kelly 
(Conti- 
nental) 
domina- 
ted) 

Flanagans 
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June  iNEW  ORLEANS,  MIAMI: 
1947  I  LEXINGTON,  KY.,  I.ffiTRO- 

GLOBE  (Pcnn,  N.J.,  N.Y. ) 
start  paying  Continental 
substantial  sums, 
TRj;NS-;iM;RICA  out  of  bus- 
iness, apparently  by    I 
June  21,  1947.         | 
Burns  family  on  111.  pay^ 
roll  as  of  that  date. 


Conti- 
nental 


Illinois 

Sports 

News 


July 
1947 


Midwest 
Illinois 


Aug, 
1947 


Sept 
1947 


Oct, 
1947 


Dec, 
1948 


MIDWEST  and  I.N.A,  merged 
into  MIDWEST  ILLINOIS  (G, 
Kelly,  Farrell  &  Frestel) 
middle  of  1947. 

DRAGNA  (Universal  Sports 
News)  sets  first  500/weck 
payment  July  21,  1947. 
COKTINEl^^TAL  starts  getting 
several  thousand  dollars  I 
per  week  from  111.  Sports 
News  after  getting 
practically  nothing  from 
Chicago  area  during, 
competition  July  14, 


Reliable  (East  St.  Louis 
books  shov;  still  selling 
news  in  Aug.  1947. 


PIOI^IEER  (St.  Louis)  starts 
paying. for  service  again 
on  Aug.  9,  1947. 

ILLINOIS  SPORTS  NEWS 
starts  getting  money  out 
of  MIDWEST  (average 
around  .''(■.5 000 /week) 
Sept.  10,  1947. 


R  &  H  starts  paying 
Illinois  Sports  News 
$750/week  for  news  on 
Oct.  4  (Phil  Katz 
makes  the  arrange- 
ment s ) , 


G.  Kelly,  Farrell  & 
Frestel  sell  MIDWEST 
to  SCANLON.  Farrell 
and  Frestel  stay  as 
managers 


Flanagans 

Illinois 
Sports 

News 


iScratch 
sheet 
picture 
remains 
unchanged 
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Continental 


Illinois 

Sports 
News 


Mid- 
West 
Scanlon 


General 
News 


Dec, 
1949 

Feb, 
1950 


Juno 
1950 


McGOLDRICK  TAKES   OVER 
I/dDWEST  interstate 
business  as  a   "dummy". 
New  company  called 
General  News 


SERRITELLA  aoes  to  work 
for  Illinois  Sports  News 

DR;iGNA    (Universal  Sports 
News)    gets   last  $500/week 
check  Feb,    11,    1950 


DRAGNA  makes   trip   to 
Chicaco  June   28-30,    1950 


Exhibit  No.  44 
Wire   Service — Missing  Witnesses 

Pat  Burns,  former  president  of  Trans-Amerca,  now  employed  by  Illinois  Sports 
News. 

Roscoe  Odle,  boss  of  wigwag  crews,  who  steal  news  at  tracks. 

William  G.  (Butsy)  O'Brien,  bead  of  Intra-State  News,  Miami  wire  service. 
O'Brien  ordered  to  cut  off  wire  service  to  S.  «&  G.  Syndicate,  according  to  Western 
Union. 

Ray  Jones,  Phil  Katz,  and  Hymie  Levin,  present  partners  in  R.  &  H.  Offices 
of  R.  &  H.  have  closed  and  books  have  disappeared  although  R.  &  H.  is  still 
operating  on  a  sneak  basis. 

John  Scanlon,  Sylvester  Farrell.  and  James  Frestel,  partners  in  Mid-West 
News.  Offices  of  Mid- West  have  clo-sed  and  books  have  disappeared.  Mid-West 
also  is  still  conducting  sneak  operations. 

The  Trans-America  books  and  records  also  are  claimed  to  have  disappeared. 


Exhibit  No.  49 
Memorandum 


Re  :  Wire  service  in  Las  Vegas. 


December  11,  1950. 


Hearings  were  held  before  the  Tax  Commission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  on' 
October  23,  194S.  Mr.  Roscoe  Thomas  testitied,  pa.ces  94  to  113,  that  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  operation  of  the  Golden  Nugget  and  the  Frontier  Club  and  the 
former  city  commissioner  o  ftlie  city  of  Las  Vegas.  The  Frontier  Club  had 
formerly  operated  a  race-horse  book,  the  book  being  actually  operated  for  about 
6  months  by  Bob  and  Abe  Ivroloff.  The  service  was  terminated  and  when  Thomas 
attempted  to-  find  how  he  could  make  arrangements  to  have  the  service  resujmed 
he  found  out  it  was  controlled  by  Moe  Sedway.  The  club  operated  without  service 
lor  about  a  year.  Thereafter,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Sedway  and  who- 
ever he  was  associated  with  to  resume  the  service.     The  club  made  no  profit 
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from  the  arrangement.  The  rental  payment  received  tliroujrh  the  bookmaking 
concession  was  absorbed  by  the  cwerhead  and  janitor  service.  The  service  was 
installed  in  order  to  compete  with  other  gambling  casinos  and  to  bring  patrons 
into  the  club. 

In  194(i  at  the  time  the  Golden  Nugget  partnership  was  formed  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Thomas  to  obtain  the  service.  He  talked  to  Bugsy  Siegel,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  service,  and  Siegel  was  not  inclined  to  give  the 
service,  but  wanted  to  rent  the  book  outright  for  himself  or  else  rent  it  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  Thomas  negotiated  the  deal  with  his  other  partners.  At  first 
Sieael  wanted  to  give  the  partnership  only  2.5  percent  of  the  book  and  he  later 
raised  it  so  the  partnership  would  receive  33%  percent.  The  percentage  deal 
was  turned  down  and  a  rental  of  $3,000  a  month  was  suggested  which  was  later 
compromised  at  $1,700.  After  2  or  3  months  of  operation  it  appeared  that 
Siegel's  book  was  a  lucrative  proposition  and  the  partnership  called  Siegel  in 
and  he  agreed  without  any  disturbance  to  increase  his  rental  to  $3,000  per 
month  which  was  again  reduced  to  a  flat  $30,000  per  year.  This  arrangement 
remained  in  effect  until  the  killing  of  Bugsy  Siegel.  At  that  time  the  partner- 
ship (.f  the  Golden  Nuguet  called  a  meeting  and  instructed  Thomas  to  go  back  to 
Chicago  and  contact  Mr.  Kelley  "who  he  was  told  and  learned  was  in  charge 
of  the  service."  His  testimony  concerning  his  contact  with  Mr.  Kelley  is  as 
follows : 

"A.  The  Continental  News  Service,  I  explained  our  problem  to  him  there. 
I  explained  our  investment.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  had  been  here  a  long 
time  in  the  State,  and  that  we  felt  that  we  were  justified  in  being  treated  the 
same  as  anvbodv  else,  particularly  with  the  investment  we  had.  He  agreed  to 
that.  ^^'hile  l"  was  there  he  said,  'Well,  I"ll  work  out  something.  I  have  a 
gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Connie  Hurley,  who  represents  Continental 
Service."  He  said,  'I'll  contact  Connie  and  tell  him  to  work  out  a  deal.'  I  said, 
•By  the  way,  will  you  give  me  a  letter  to  that  effect?'  He  said,  'No;  I'll  call 
him  myself".'  So  lie  called  him  in  my  presence^Mr.  Hurley — and  told  him  to 
work  oiit  a  deal.     He  said,  'Work  out  a  satisfactory  deal.' 

"Mr.  Bible.  Told  him  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  deal  with  whom? 

"Mr.  Thomas.  With  the  Golden  Nugget.  So  I  was  immediately  called  back, 
and  told  him  tliat  the  deal  probably  could  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  ;  that, 
of  course,  we  didn't  want  to  pay  any  more  license  fee  than  anybody  else.  But 
he  set  a  satisfactory  deal.  So  I  came  back  and  I  rant  into  an  entirely  different 
picture.  I  found  Mr.  Hurley  didn't  have  the  service,  according  to  two  gentle- 
men, a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Rosen,  and  ^Mr.  Sedway. 

"Mr.  Bible.  Who  was  at  that  meeting? 

"A.  At  that  meeting— Mr.  Ham,  Mr.  McAfee,  Mr.  Cahlan,  myself,  Mr.  Shorey, 
Mr.  Rosen,  Mr.  Hurley,  and  ]Mr.  Sedway. 

"Q.  Approximately  when  was  that  meeting  held.  Mr.  Thomas? 

"A.  Well,  I  would  say,  some  time  in  July  or  August  1947.  I  won't  say  that 
I  found  that  Mr.  Hurley  didn't  have  any  service— I  don't  want  to  go  on  record 
that  stronalv.  I  found  that  the  authority  of  having  any  service  or  anything  to 
sene.  he  didn't  have.  In  fact.  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  We  tried  to  talk  to  him, 
and  these  people  answered  his  questions. 

"Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  alone  before  you  met  him  at  this  meeting? 

"A.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  alone  before  having  this  meeting. 

"Q.  What  happened  at  the  meeting? 

"A.  At  the  meeting  Mr.  Rosen  gave  a  very  logical  story;  that  he  had  come 
out  here  on  a  verv  sad  mission,  to  take  over  the  Siegel  interests,  and  this  was  a 
part  of  it ;  that  he  had  found  a  lot  of  debts,  all  of  which  he  wanted  to  pay  and  was 
going  to  pay  ;  and  that  he  was  going  to  run  the  book. 

"Mr.  Bible.  That  he  himself  was  going  to,  or  the  three  of  them? 

"A.  The  combination  that  was  there  now.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  yet  who 
is  interested  in  the  book.  I  know  people  who  they  tell  me  is  interested  in  the 
book,  but  he  represents  a  certain  interest  there  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

"Mr.  Bible.  What  did  Mr.  Sedway  say  during  this  meeting? 

"Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  he  was  there  to  confirm  most  anything  Mr.  Rosen  said, 
and  Mr.  Rosen  to  confirm  most  anything  he  said. 

"Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hurley  say? 

"A.  Very  little. 

"Q.  What  happened  after  that? 

"A.  After  that  it  was  a  question  that  we  either  didn't  have  the  book  or  that  they 
have  it  on  increased  rental.  So  the  rental  was  increased  to  $50,000  a  year. 
That  was  made  by  Mr.  IMcAfee  also. 
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!!?•  Y'^}-  f"*"  "^"^^  ^^''-  ^^^^^^y  '^"^^  te^l  l"m  of  the  disruption? 

thanV  M^TCPiSv  wi,';-/?."*'';'*^-^";  ^''"^"'^  ^  ^^1<^  t'^'^t  I  ^^'^^  i'^  a  position  there 
to  do  It  *  straighten  it  out,  he  could  exercise  his  own  authority 

"Q.  Did  he  know  it  hadn't  been  straightened  out*^ 

^'A.  Yes ;  he  knew  it. 

"Q.  How  did  you  know  that? 

this'^mSinr''  ^  ^""^^^^  **"  ^""""^  '^''^"'^  "''''^^  him-we  had  him  on  the  phone  at 

othSs?''"  ^'''"''^'^  ^'^  ^^'''  ^"'"''■^'  "^^^  ''^^^''  *^'^  iiieeting  with  Mr.  Rosen  and 

"A.  We  talked  to  Mr.  Hurley  in  the  meeting. 

"Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Kelley? 

"A.  No.     I  didn't. 

'<!9"  ?^  •^*^"  didn't  follow  through  as  to  your  understanding  with  Mr   Kellev'? 
A.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  I  would  say  that  I  didn't,  because  I  was  -iven 
to  understand  that  that  was  that  and  we  had  the  service  " 

you?partners^'^"^^  ^^'''  ^''"'^■''  ^"^'^  •'''"  ^^''^  ^'"^  ''''"^'^  ^"'^  •''''"  "^  ^^''''^  t^i^-^^ctly  to 

"A.  That's  right. 

"Mr.  Bible.  What  happened  after  that.  Mr.  Thomas? 

"Mr  Thomas.  After  that  we  went  along  and  operated  the  book.  We  had  uo 
disturbance  whatsoever. 

'•Q.  Well  if  something  should  happen  that  they  were  no  longer  kept  as  tenants 
ot  the  Golden  Nugget  in  a  bookmaging  capacity,  do  you  think  the  partners  of 
the  Golden  JNugget  could  obtain  a  wire  service? 

"A.  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  we  have  been  refused  the  wire  service  up 
to  date.  I  haven  t  approached  Mr.  Hurley  recently  for  the  service,  because  we 
had  a  very  unfortunate  experience  with  the  Frontier  Club.  I  don't  want  to  lose 
the  book  out  there.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can't  go  to  those  fellows  and 
tell  them  they  re  out.  Certainly  we  would  like  to  have  the  book.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  book  at  the  Frontier  Club. 

''?■  ?"!^  •^*^"  ^^*^^  "^'"^"  ^''^^  t  have  it  unless  you  get  in  some  of  those  people*? 
A    Lnless  I  have  the  service.    And  the  way  it  was  explained  to  me   there  is 
no  other  service.     Of  course,  that's  a  technicality  I'm  not  familiar  with,  but  I 
understand  there  is  no  other  service  for  race-horse  books. 

,'!9"  ^?  ^^]^^  ■^'*^"  either  take  this  service  upon  their  terms,  or  vou  don't  get  if> 
A.  That  s  right.  "  »         • 

"Mr.  McNamee.  What  do  you  mean,  "their  terms"? 

"Mr.  Bible.  I  will  be  glad  to  clear  up  the  question.  As  I  understand  the  ar- 
rangement now,  the  only  way  to  get  the  wire  service  into  the  Golden  Nugget 
IS  to  have  a  certain  perc^-entage  deal  with  Mr.  Sedway,  Mr.  Rosen,  and  Mr  Solo- 
way  and  his  partners. 

"air.  Thomas.  Well,  that  was  up  to  the  date  that  the  arrangement  was  made 
Mr.  Rosen  made  that  very  plain :  that  if  they  didn't  have  the  book  there  would 
be  no  book. 


Exhibit  No.  50 

T?    f   x-T   T).  May  7,  1947. 

h..  &  PI.  Publishers. 

Chicaf/o,  III. 

(Attention  Phil  Katz.) 

Order  ticker  to  be  installed  at  address  below.    Very  important  it  be  installed 

immediately :    J.  Mooney,  318  Missouri  Avenue,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

B.    WORTMAN, 

Reliable  News  Service,  Inc. 

Exhibit  No.  52 

Interview   With    Richard  M.   Mangan  by   Investigator  George  H.   :yiARTiN, 

November  6,  1950 

In  the  coui-se  of  our  investigation  of  the  antivities  of  Avig^vaggers  operating 
out.side  the  Garden  State  track  in  Camden.  N.  J.,  Assistant  Counsel  Rice  and  this 
investigator  set  up  on  November  2  a  surveillance  of  the  Show  Place  Inn  located 
across  the  highway  from  the  track.     Accompanied  by  two  plainclothesmen  em- 
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ployed  at  the  track  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  car  in  a  position  in  wliich  we  were 
able  to  observe  the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the  Show  Place  Inn.  Shortly  after 
12  :  30  p.  m.  we  saw  a  green  Dodge  sedan,  bearing  license  plates  Illinois  1577-202, 
enter  the  parking  lot.  The  owner  of  the  establishment,  one  Frank  Manfredi,  was 
directing  cars  to  various  parking  spots  at  the  time.  The  Illinois  car,  apparently 
by  preai-rangement,  moved  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  where  it  would  not 
be  conspicuous.  Two  men  who  later  identified  themselves  as  Robert  Bgner  and 
Richard  Mangan  sat  in  the  car  for  approximately  10  minutes  and  then  got  out 
and  went  into  the  establishment. 

In  order  to  observe  the  operations  of  these  two  men  at  close  range  this  in- 
vestigator entered  the  establishment  at  1  p.  m.  accompanied  by  an  informant. 
Eguer  and  Mangan  were  seated  at  the  bar.  Egner  was  eating  a  sandwich  and 
Mangan  was  i^erusing  several  newspapers  and  racing  sheets.  Approximately 
at  1 :  05  p.  m.  Egner  was  seen  to  pull  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  engage  in  a 
brief  conversation  with  Manfredi,  after  which  he  took  two  or  tliree  of  the  bills 
which  appeared  to  be  in  large  denomination  and  handed  them  to  Manfredi.  This 
investigator  was  not  close  enough  to  note  the  denomination  of  the  lulls  but  is 
satisfied  that  they  were  $20  bills  because  of  the  difference  in  the  engraving  on 
the  backs. 

At  1 :  15  p.  m.  Egner  and  an  unidentified  man  went  to  the  roof  directly  above 
the  barroom  and  Mangan  entered  the  phone  booth  where  he  placed  a  long- 
distance call  collect.  Two  calls  were  made  within  the  space  of  15  minutes,  the 
first  being  complete  at  1 :  17  and  the  second  at  1 :  27.  On  the  first  call  at  1 :  17 
Egner  came  down  from  the  roof  and  handed  Mangan  a  slip  of  paper  while  he  was 
on  the  telephone.  The  same  procedure  took  place  on  the  call  at  1 :  27.  In  be- 
tween the  two  calls  Mangan  went  to  a  side  door  leading  into  the  parking  lot  from 
where  he  was  able  to  listed  to  the  running  account  of  the  first  race.  He  placed 
his  second  call  immediately  after  and  when  Egner  arrived  with  the  slip  he  was 
ready  to  give  the  information  immediately.  Having  observed  the  routine  fol- 
lowed by  these  two  men  in  the  first  race  of  the  day  this  investigator  left  the 
establishment  and  returned  to  Garden  State  to  rejoin  Mr.  Rice. 

At  approximately  2 :  55  p.  m.,  just  as  the  fourth  race  was  getting  under  way, 
Mr.  Rice  and  this  investigator  returned  to  the  Show  Place  Inn.  Mangan  was 
seated  at  the  bar  and  Egner  was  on  the  roof.  As  soon  as  Egner  came  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  barroom  he  suspected  that  something  was  wrong  from  Man- 
gan's  demeanor.  He  sauntered  to  the  side  door  leading  into  the  parking  lot, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  vanishing,  but  was  apprehended  near  his  car  by 
Mr.  Rice.  Meanwhile  this  investigator  served  Mangan  with  a  subpena  calling  for 
his  appearance  in  Washington  before  the  committee  on  November  14.  Mr.  Rice 
returned  to  the  establishment  with  Egner  and  took  him  to  a  small  table  in  one 
corner  for  interrogation.  This  investigator  took  Siangan  to  a  similar  table  on 
the  other  side  of  the  barroom  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mangan  produced  a  driver's  license  which  expires  May  10,  1952,  which  shows 
his  home  address  to  be  4220  South  Union  Street,  Chicago,  111.  He  said  he  will  be 
28  years  old  in  December,  that  he  was  born  in  Chicago  and  attended  St. 
Gabriels  Parochial  School  and  Englewood  High  School  before  being  employed  by 
the  Moll  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  5401  Southwestern  Boulevard  and  the  Link  Belt  Co., 
Thirty-ninth  and  Wells  Streets  in  Chicago.  He  was  employed  by  the  latter 
company  at  the  time  that  he  was  called  into  service  by  the  United  States  Army. 
He  served  23  months  in  the  Pacific  war  theater  with  Four  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
fifth  and  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixt.v-sixth  Antiarcraft  Battalions. 

Mangan  said  that  he  is  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  that  his  father  died  when 
he  was  4  years  old,  and  that  his  mother  still  maintains  the  family  home  at  the 
South  Union  Street  address  in  Chicago.  After  being  discharged  from  the  Army 
Mangan  obtained  a  job  with  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  clerk,  for  which  he  said  he 
Avas  paid  about  $155  a  month.  Mangan  declared  that  some  time  in  January  of 
1947  he  was  contacted  by  Karl  Kugelberg  whose  address  he  wasn't  sure  about. 
He  said  Kugelberg  lived  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fifty-fourth  and  Cornell 
Streets  in  Chicago  and  was  connected  with  the  Illinois  Sporting  News.  Mangan 
said  that  he  knew  Kugelberg  when  he  was  a  kid  going  to  school.  Kugelberg  at 
that  time,  according  to  Mangan,  was  employed  by  the  Racing  Form.  jNIangan 
asserted  that  Kugelberg  put  him  in  touch  with  Edward  Grady  of  the  Continental 
Press  Service  and  that  Grady  hired  him.  He  isn't  certain  about  Grady's  address 
but  said  he  believed  it  was  9015-30  Justine  Street,  Chicago.  Mangan  declared 
that  Grady  made  the  arrangement  with  him  concerning  the  pay  for  the  job  and 
that  he  is  receiving  $75  a  week  and  $42  for  expenses.  He  said  that  Egner  was 
receiving  the  same. 
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Mangan  said  further  that  he  received  his  training  in  wigwagging  signals  and 
the  general  system  of  operation  from  Grady.  This  training  took  place  in  an  office 
building  in  Chicago,  the  location  of  which  was  hazy  in  Mangan's  mind  He  said 
that  the  building  was  located  in  the  400  block  o£  Plymouth  Court  and  that  it  was 
a  building  that  had  an  entrance  on  Dearborn  Street  in  addition  to  the  enrrance 
on  Plymouth  Court.  The  office  in  which  the  signal  training  took  place  was  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  floor  to  the  best  of  Mangan's  recollection.  He  said  that  to 
reach  the  office  he  turned  to  the  right  after  leaving  the  elevator  and  proceeded 
down  the  corridor  until  he  came  to  the  last  two  doors  on  the  right-hand  side 
He  saitl  that  he  could  not  recall  that  there  was  any  name  on  the  doors  of  these 
two  offices  but  he  did  recall  rougldy  that  Grady  was  the  onlv  man  there  at  the 
time  he  was  learning  how  to  give  the  signals. 

After  completing  his  training  Mangan  said  that  he  was  given  the  monev  for 
train  tickets  to  Florida.  He  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  purcha.sed  the 
ticket  and  brought  the  change  back  to  Grady.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  or  the  early  part  of  February  in  1947.  Mangan  said  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  Grady  to  contact  Roscoe  Odle  when  he  arrived  in  Florida  He  de- 
clared that  he  met  Odle  in  an  apartment  in  Coral  Gables,  the  name  of  which  he 
was  not  certain  about.  He  said  he  believed  it  was  the  Douglas  Apartments 
located  just  across  the  city  line  from  Miami.  Odle  put  him  to  work  at  Hialeah 
Since  that  time  he  has  worked  with  Odle  at  Tropical  Park,  Hileah  Gulf  Stream" 
Laurel  Havre  De  Grace,  Garden  State,  Bowie,  Atlantic  City,  and  Monmouth 
Aside  from  the  early  part  of  his  employment  when  he  was  paid  bv  the  Continental 
Press  Mangan  declared  that  he  had  been  receiving  his  checks  from  Howard 
Sports  in  Baltimore  and  that  the  system  or  operation  followed  prettv  much  the 
same  pattern  as  that  prevailing  at  the  Garden  State  at  the  time  that  Mr  Rice  and 
this  investigator  served  the  subpenas. 

Mangan  admitted  having  been  ejected  from  the  Garden  State  track  last  Mav 
for  wigwagging  activity.     He  said  that  he  and  Egner  lived  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
Fifth  and  Cooper  Streets,  Camden,  during  the  Garden  State  meeting  and  that 
they  were  supposed  to  go  to  Pimlico  and  then  Bowie  after  that. 

Mangan  maintained  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Show  Place  Inn  and  such 
other  places  they  would  use  in  relaying  the  information  from  various  tracks 
were  all  handled  by  Odle. 

On  the  telephone  calls  to  Baltimore  Mangan  said  that  both  he  and  Egner 
were  assigned  code  names.  The  information  obtained  from  the  telephone  com- 
pany on  the  calls  made  on  November  1  showed  that  six  of  the  calls  were  made 
by  a  "Mr.  James"  and  that  the  sixth  call  was  made  bv  a  "Mr.  Kane  "  Mah"-an 
admitted  that  he  was  James  and  that  Egner  was  Kane.  " 

Mangan  said  that  in  their  activities  in  Florida  they  were  using  a  local  tele- 
phone number  but  he  insisted  that  he  could  not  remember  the  telephone  number 
or  Its  location.  Mangan  asserted  further  that  the  calls  be  placed  from  the  Show 
Place  Inn  were  going  to  the  Howard  Sports  in  Baltimore  and  that  Irving  Scherry 
was  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  calls.  Mangan  said  that  he  and  Egner  usuallv 
resided  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel  in  Baltimore  when  they  are  working  the  tracks 
in  Maryland  although  he  has  stayed  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hotel  in  Balti- 
more on  some  occasions. 

When  asked  to  identify  others  engaged  in  the  same  type  of  work  Mangan  was 
at  first  reluctant  to  do  so.  However,  he  did  furnish  three  names :  Stanley  Lo- 
prestro,  A.  J.  Nichols,  and  Richard  Maloney.  When  asked  where  these  meii  are 
now  located  Mangan  said  that  he  believed  Loprestro  was  in  New  Jersey  now 
but  that  Nichols  and  Maloney  are  now  at  Laurel.  We  have  checked  with  the 
officials  at  Garden  State  and  they  have  a  record  showing  Loprestro  lives  at  5157 
\V  ilton  Drive,  New  Orleans.  He  is  5  feet  9  inches  tall,  weighs  150  pounds,  has 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair.  He  was  born  December  14,  1921.  On  May  6  1950 
he  was  ejected  from  Garden  State  for  wigwagging  activities.  ' 

The  track  officials  also  have  a  record  of  a  Henry  C.  Nichols,  616  North  Ride 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  who  was  ejected  from  Havre  de  Grace  for  wigwagging 
activities  on  April  19,  1949.  Nichols,  who  was  30  years  old  in  1949,  is  described 
as  being  5  feet  8  inches  tall,  weighing  140  pounds,  slender  build,  brown  eves  and 
brown  hair,  and  medium  complexion. 
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Exhibit  No.  53 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

Neiv  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Hon.    ESTES    KEFAtn-ER, 

Chairman,  SiJccial  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 
Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce, 

United,  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Kefauver  :  This  is  in  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1950,  requesting  information  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  wire  serv- 
ices in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  to  the  discontinuance  of  service  to  certain 
connections  in  the  Miami  area  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  ltM9. 

An  over-all  statement  of  the  company's  policy  in  regard  to  the  leasing  of  tele- 
graph facilities  for  private  use  of  patrons  has  been  completely  stated  in  the 
record  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Senate 
bill  3385.  A  further  statement  of  the  company's  position  in  this  regard  was 
given  in  my  letter  of  September  27,  1950,  to  you. 

Briefly,  private  wire  facilities  are  furnished  upon  reasonable  request,  without 
discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against  anyone  desiring  to  utilize  any  of  the 
services  it  offers  the  public,  in  accordance  with  our  tiled  tariff  regulations  which 
provide  that  such  facilities  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  manner 
directly  or  indirectly  in  violation  of  any  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any  States 
through  which  circuits  pass  or  in  which  the  equipment  is  located  and  the  tele- 
graph company  reserves  the  right  to  discontinue  the  service  to  any  drop  or 
connection  and  to  all  drops  and  connections  when  it  receives  notice  from  Federal 
or  State  law  enforcing  agencies  that  service  is  being  used  contrary  to  law,  (West- 
ern Union  tariff,  FCC  No.  219,  p.  S,  exhibit  No.  1  attached).  Likewise,  all  con- 
tracts covering  the  furnishing  of  leased  facilities  contain  similar  provision. 
This  policy  is  applicable  and  adhere  to  in  all  States  including  Florida,  in  which 
State,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  25016,  No.  20  (House  bill  No.  145) ,  effective 
May  4,  1949,  copies  of  written  contracts  for  specified  intrastate  leased  wire  serv- 
ices are  filed  by  the  telegraph  company  with  the  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  private  leased  wire  facilities  to  subscribers 
(lessees)  in  Florida  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1949,  concerning 
which  specific  information  was  requested,  there  is  sul)mitted  herewith  a  state- 
ment identified  as  exhibit  No.  2,  showing  for  each  subscriber  of  private  wire 
facilities  carrying  racing  information  (1)  name  of  lessee,  (2)  type  of  lease, 
(3)  location  of  connections  or  drops.  This  exhibit  al.so  shows  opposite  each 
drop  or  connection,  the  date  or  dates  of  permanent  or  temix)rary  disconnections 
during  February  and  March  1949,  requested  by  the  lessees.  Contracts  for  leased 
wire  facilities  in  all  cases  are  with  the  lessee  and  tariff  charges  for  the  facilities 
are  billed  to  and  paid  by  the  lessee,  irrespective  of  the  location  of  individual 
drops  or  connections. 

As  will  be  noted  on  page  1  of  exhibit  No.  2,  13  drops  located  at  Miami  Beach 
were  disconnected  by  the  telegraph  company  for  the  period  February  28  to 
March  14,  1949,  on  order  of  the  Intra-State  News  Service  (lessee). 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  temporary  disconnection  of  these  drops 
have  been  reported  as  follows  by  our  Miami.  Fla.,  superintendent,  J.  L.  Nowell, 
through  whose  office  orders  pertaining  to  leased  facilities  were  placed  by  the 
Intra-State  News  Service. 

Applications  for  additional  circuits  and  drops  were  always  submitted  by  the 
Intra-State  News  Service  in  written  application  form  signed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Haggerty  on  the  part  of  the  lessee.  Request  for  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
connections were  usually  received  by  Office  Manager  Julian  W.  Martin  of  our 
Miami  main  office,  from  Mr.  W.  G.  O'Brien,  Miami  representative  of  the  Intra- 
state News  Service. 

On  the  morning  of  February  28,  1949,  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the  Intra-State  News, 
called  our  office  manager,  Mr.  Martin,  at  Miami,  on  the  telephone  and  requested 
that  the  drops  at  the  13  locations  at  Miami  Beach  be  temporarily  disconnected. 
This  order  was  complied  with  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  "the  lessee,  and 
these  circuit  drops  were  disconnected  at  our  Miami  central  office  on  that  date. 
Other  disconnections  were  subsequently  made  at  the  request  of  the  lessee  as 
indicated  in  the  exhibit.  The  remaining  drops  and  connections  on  the  lease 
remained  intact,  for  use  by  the  lessee. 
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It  is  further  reported  by  Mr.  Martin  tliat  sliortly  after  March  1,  1949  (probably 
between  the  dates  of  March  1  and  March  5),  he  was  deluged  with  telephone  calls 
from  the  terminating  points  of  various  drops  in  the  greater  Miami  area  (includ- 
ing drops  located  in  Miami  Beach  and  part  of  Broward  County)  making  inquiries 
as  to  wliat  was  wrong  with  their  drops  as  they  were  receiving  no  information 
and  the  drops  appeared  to  be  dead.  As  no  explanation  could  be  given  by  Mr. 
Martin,  the  callers  in  each  case  were  referred  to  the  Intra-State  News  Service 
(lessee),  but  in  practically  every  instance  Mr.  Martin  was  informed  by  the 
callers  that  they  had  been  trying  to  reach  the  Intra-State  News  Service  but 
that  no  response  was  received.  Mr.  Martin  reports  that  in  a  subsequent  tele- 
phone conversation  witli  someone  at  the  Intra-State  News  Service  (possibly 
Mr.  O'Brien,  but  he  is  not  certain  that  it  was  Mr.  O'Brien),  he  was  told  that  the 
reason  the  var-ions  drops  were  not  getting  service  from  them  was  because  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  key  transmitting  point  of  the  Intra-State  News  Service  (lessee)  had 
temporarily  discontinued  the  transmission  of  any  information  over  all  circuits 
and  to  all  drops  throughout  the  entire  area.  On  March  14  Mr.  O'Brien  again 
called  Mr.  Martin  and  requested  that  the  circuits  to  the  13  drops  in  Miami  Beach 
previously  disconnected  be  reestablished.  These  drops  were  reestablished  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  lessee  on  March  14,  1949.  Other  drops  were 
subsequently  reestablished  on  request  of  the  lessee,  as  indicated  in  the  exhibit. 

Since  actual  transmission  of  information  on  the  facilities  leased  to  the  Intra- 
state News  Service  was  controlled  and  performed  by  the  lessee,  we  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  service  to  the  entire  area  as 
indicated  in  your  letter,  other  than  the  information  stated  in  the  previous  para- 
graph which  was  given  to  Mr.  Martin  by  a  representative  of  the  Intra-State  News 
Service. 

Our  records  do  not  show  that  any  facilities  were  leased  to  the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate 
under  that  name,  nor  that  any  of  the  drops  or  connections  were  in  the  name  of 
the  S.  &  G.  Syndicate.  All  facilities  disconnected  by  the  telegraph  company  dur- 
ing the  period  in  question  were  at  the  request  of  the  lessee  whic-h  has  tliat  right 
under  our  lease  arrangements,  and  no  facilities  were  arbitrarily  denied  by  the 
telegraph  company  to  any  of  its  subscribers  of  leased  facilities. 

As  Avill  be  noted  in  the  footnote  appearing  on  pages  9,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  of 
exhibit  No.  2,  all  leased  facilities  used  for  transmission  of  racing  information 
in  the  State  of  Florida  were  discontinued  on  order  of  tlie  Florida  Railroad  and 
Public  Utility  Commission  and  the  Florida  attorney  general  on  December  12,  1949, 
and  December  22,  1949,  respectively.  At  the  present  time  no  facilities  are  being 
leased  in  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  transmission  of  racing  information. 

I  trust  this  information  is  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  your  committee  to 
conclude  its  investigations  with  respect  to  this  matter.     We  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  committee  if  further  specific  information  is  desired. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  R.  Shute,  Vice  President. 


Exhibit  No.  54 

The  Western  Unton  Telegraph   Company — Taeiff   F.   C.   C.   No.   219 

(5th  Revised  Page  8 — Cancels  4th  Revised  Page  S) 

LEASED    FACLLITIES — DEFINITIONS     \ND    REGULATIONS 

In  the  event  of  interruption  to  service  the  telegraph  company  will  upon  notice 
from  the  lessee,  remove  the  cause  of  such  interruption  as  promptly  as  practicable 
and,  except  where  such  interruption  is  due  to  negligence  of  the  telegraph  company, 
the  telegraph  company's  only  other  obligation  to  the  lessee  will  be  to  reduce  the 
rental  of  the  interrupted  service  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  outlined  herein 
under  the  heading  "interruptions"'  in  connection  with  the  particular  type  of 
service  involved. 

See  General  Conservation  Order  U-6,  etc. 

(D) 

Facilities  furnished  under  this  tariff  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
or  in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly  in  violation  of  any  Federal  law  or  the  laws 
cf  any  of  the  States  through  which  the  circuits  pass  or  the  equipment  is  located 
and  the  telegraph  company  reserves  the  right  to  discontinue  the  service  to  any 
drop  or  connection  or  to  all  drops   and  connections  when  it  receives   notice 
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from  Federal  or  State  law-enforcinji  agencies  that  the  service  is  being  supplied 
contrary  to  law. 

In  no  case  do  the  rates  set  forth  in  this  tariff  contemplate  the  furnishing  of 
employees  at  the  telegraph  company's  expense  to  operate  the  circuits  or  equip- 
ment in  the  customers'  offices. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  any  purpose  to  reduce  the  monthly  rental  for  leased 
facilities  to  a  daily,  "hourly,  "or  half-hourly  basis  the  following  procedure  is 
used : 

(a)  Daily  rate  where  same  number  of  hours  charged  for  each  day — the 
monthly  rate  is  divided  by  the  number  of  days  charged  for  in  the  month 
under  consideration. 

(b)  Daily  rate  where  same  number  of  hours  not  charged  for  each  day — 
the  hourly  rate,  determined  as  described  in  paragraph  (c)  below,  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hours  charged  for  on  the  day  under  consideration. 

(c)  Hourly  rate — the  monthly  rate  is  divided  by  the  number  of  hours 
charged  for  in  the  month  under  consideration. 

{(1)   Half-hourly  rate — the  hourly  rate  is  divided  by  2. 
Issued  :  September  14,  1945 
Effective  :  October  20,  1945. 
Issued  by :  A.  J.  Douglas,  superintendent  of  tariffs,  New  Yorli,  N.  Y. 


Exhibit  No.  55 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — Leased  circuits  used  for  the  dissemination 
of  racing  information  in  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  months  of  Fehruary 
and  March  19^9 

Lessee:  Intrastate  News  Service,  Post  Office  Box  933,  Hollywood,  Fla. 
Type  of  leased  circuit :  Unequipped  ( voice  transmission ) . 


Connections 


Discontinued 


Restored 


T.  Ward,  Room  302, 1456  Washington  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

R.  L.  Barnes,  Second  Floor,  2000  Colhns  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

ISIO  Washins^ton  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla — 

150  Washington  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

1518  I)re.\el  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Cromwell  Hotel,  Seventh  Floor,  100  20th  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

J.  Scherer,  Room  101,  Surfside  Hotel,  2457  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.. 

William  Penn  Hotel,  722  Washington  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Cromwell  Hotel,  Second  Ckt,  100  20th  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla - - 

Clinton  Hotel,  825  Washington  Ave..  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

J.  L.  Chapman,  Room  18,  600  Lincoln  Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Sherry  Frontenac  Hotel,  6465  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

309  23d  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

249  9th  St.,  Room  4,  Miami  Beach,  Fla... 

Kenilworth  Hotel,  10201  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

622  15th  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Eddie's  News,  445  41st  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

1674  Alton  Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla_. 

Harry  Cohen,  cigar  stand,  New  Yorljer  Hotel,  1611  Collins  Ave.,  Miami 

Beach,  Fla. 

959  West  Ave.,  Room  320,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Coral  Reed  Hotel,  3611  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Max  Oottman,  Edwards  Hotel,  953  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Mac  Koein,  14th  and  Ocean  Dr.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Grand  Hotel,  220  23d  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Alamac  Hotel,  1300  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

318  23d  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla - 

1500  Michigan  Ave.,  Room  1,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Sea  View  Hotel,  9909  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Coronado  Hotel,  8751  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

New  Surf  Hotel,  150  89th  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Sands  Hotel,  1601  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Indian  Queen  Hotel,  3427  Indian  Creek  Dr.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Tony  Sweet,  coffee  shop.  Ocean  Grande  Hotel,  100  27th  St.,  Miami  Beach, 

Fla ..- 

Monroe  Towers  Hotel,  3010  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

2220  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

7118  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Juliettfl  Inn,  Hallanda'e,  Fla 

Casey  Bldg.,  United  States  Route  1,  Hallandale,  Fla 

2000  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Fla 

China  Doll,  164  St.  and  Federal  Highway,  Hallandale,  Fla 

Spotlight  Inn.  Hallandale,  Fla. - 

Shadeley's  Trailer  Park,  Hallandale,  Fla. 


Feb.  28,1949 
do 
do 
do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do_ 
-do. 
_do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


Mar.  14, 1949 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


68958— 51— pt.  5- 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.— Leased  circuits  used  for  the  dissemination 


Connections 


Graham  Press,  9016  NE  Sixth  Ave.,  Miami.  Fla 
Circle  A,  Hallandale,  Fla  _ 

Horseshoe  Bar,  Hollywood,  Fla 

Papa  Joes.  75  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood.FIa 

Circle  Bir,  2217  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood   Fla 

Room  325,  Hollywood  Bank  Bldg.,  Hollywood   Fla 

1901  NE  15th  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla  ' 

2802  S.  Federal  Highway,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 

Tim  s  Place,  2217  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood    Fla  ""'" 

1938  Harrison  St..  Hollywood,  Fla 

Charlie's  Bar,  1934  Harrison  St.,  Hollywood,  FJa 

Lopez  Restaurant,  Hallandale,  Fla 

424J.4  Atlantis  Ave.,  Delray  Beach,  Fla 

River  View  Club.  Deerfleld  Beach,  Fla 

1435  S.  Federal  Highwav,  Dania,  Fla 

Heins,  118  S.  Di.vie  Highwav,  Hollywood,  Fla 

Seville  Court,  Hallandale.  Fla  " 

518  Kale  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla 

6  Hollywood  Circle,  Hollywood,  Fla 

Pete  Girodano,  2827  NW.,  7th  Ave.,  Miami,'Fya"'" 

440  NW.  Second  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

Park  Hotel,  243  NE.  5th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

843  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

Imperial  Hotel,  ,58  NW.  8th  St.,  Room  199,  MiamTTla""' 

r!S,'^'"i^^^  Yorker,  Ifiii  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla" 

1401  NE.  1st  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

250  SE.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

Palm  Court,  7t;00  NW.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla"'' 

728  NW.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.  


Discontinued 


Restored 


Mar.  25, 1949 


Mar.  25, 1949 
Mar.  30, 1949 


B.  Allenberg,  Room  201,  Boulev'a"r"d"H'otei""Mi"am"i"B"e"a'eh'"Fla"" 
Dania  Beach  Hotel,  Dania.  Fla .. 


2024  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Fla 
The  Diner,  Hallandale,  Fla 
LaPorte  Restaurant,  Dania,  Fla 
101  SE.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 
14.30  NW.  Ut  Ct.,  Miimi,  Fla 

9016  NE.  6th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  "" 

3155NW.7PThSt.,  Miami,  Fla  

Al  Cnrick,  212  NE.  8th  St.,  Miami,  'p'la 

Tropical  Bar  and  Grill,  SOU  Bird  Rd.,  Miami,  'F"l"a' 

Gulfstream  Corp.,  1.300  NE.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla   

25  NW.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla 
223  NE.  79th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

7300  Bird  Rd.,  Miami,  Fla  '" 

212  NE.  14th  St..  Miami.  Fla 
28  NW.  4th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 
37  NE.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla 
239  NE.  1  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

6505  NW.  18th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  

104  NE.  8th  St.,  Miami,  Fla  

10151.4  NW.  79th  St.,  .Miami,  Fla.  

1455  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 
8727  NW.  7th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 
112  NE.  9th  St..  Miami,  Fla 

2411  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  '"' 

2511  NW.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

5846  NE.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  """ 

2081 1.^  NW.  7th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  

223  E.  Flagler  St.,  Room  303,  Miami,  Fla  

7100  Bi.scayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla 

£l^o'''iSSf  '^?1^^7'  ^^^'■y  E''>^-  Hotel",  220  NW."7"t'h""s"t".rMfa"mi;"Fia' 

3318  NE.  4th  Ave.,  Hialeah,  Fla 

Sail  Inn,  21st  St.  and  Palm  Ave.,  Hialeah," PTa" 

Boots  and  Saddle,  26th  St.  and  Palm  Ave.,  Hiaiea"h,"FIa 

Zissens,  1751  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

2727NW.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

John  Gib.son,  221  NE.  2d  St.,  Miami.  Fla 

4380  SW.  8th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

534  NW.  4th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

S.  Jacobs,  2035  W.  Flagler  St.,  Miami,  Fla  " 

2111  NAV.  56th  St.,  Miami,  Fla  

2341/4  N.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

3012  NW.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

J.  Davis,  369  SW.  8th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

3677  Grand  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

128  NE.  1st  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

239  NE.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

110  NE.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  

3012  NW.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla  

7701  Bird  Dr.,  Miami,  Fla  

5722SW.8thSt.,  Miami,  Fla 


Mar.  30, 1949 
Mar.  29, 1949 


Mar.  25, 1949 


Feb. 
Feb. 


17,1949 
7, 1949 


Mar.    2, 1949 


Mar. 
Mar. 


2, 1949 
2, 1949 


Mar.    2, 1949 


Apr.     1, 1949 


Apr.   15. 1949 
Apr.   15,1949 


Apr.   15.1949 


Mar.    3,1949 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.— Leased  circuits  tised  for  the  dissemination 
of  racing  infornmtion  in  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  1949 — Continiied 


Connections 


217  NE.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

11495  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla 

50  SE.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

30  NE.  14th  St.,  Miami,  Fla -•- 

5801  NW.  22d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

2826  X.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

Dorn  Hotel,  115  SW.  4th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

2100  NW.  2Tth  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

Mr.  Miller,  Room  16,  8163  NE.  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

942  NE.  1st  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

6  NE.  9th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

J  &  B  Bar,  302  NW.  5th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

439  NW.  4th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

Dixie  Belle  Inn,  South  Miami,  Fla 

Zimmerman,  10550  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla 

2703  NW.  22d  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

1912  Red  Rd.,  Miami,  Fla 

Turf  Club,  726  NW.  79th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

4252  NW.  22d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

Bahamas  Club,  2890  NW.  36th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

1027H  NW.  79th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

2783  NW.  North  River  Dr.,  Miami,  Fla 

1244  NW.  79th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

2196  Red  Rd.,  Miami,  Fla 

5,34  NW.  4th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

5fith  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  Hialeah,  Fla 

341  E.  21st  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla 

1040  Bisca>Tie  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla.--- 

Hi-Hat,  179th  St.  and  U.  S.  No.  1,  Ojus,  Fla. .... 

Caldwell  Hotel,  lounee,  2d  floor,  719  NW  2d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla, 

323^2  Seybold  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla 

10900  Biscavme  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla 

3240  NW.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

11500  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla 

136  NW.  1st  Ct.,  Miami,  Fla 

536  NW.  4th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla 

205  W.  Flasler  St.,  Miami,  Fla 

1238  Congress  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla 


Discontinued 


Restored 


Mar.    2,1949 


Mar.  15, 1949 


Mar.    2,1949 


Jan.      1, 1949 


Feb.  28,1949 


Mar.    2,1949 


Mar.    4,1949 


Apr.  11,1949 


July   26,1949 


Mar.  11, 1949 


Apr.   15,1949 


Mar.  23, 1949 


May    1, 1949 


Mar.  17, 1949 


Note.— The  above  leased  circuit  was  permanently  discontinued  on  order  of  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  Commission  Dec.  12, 1949. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — Leased  circuits  used  for  the  dissemination 
of  racing  information  in  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  1949 

Lessee :  Intrastate  News  Service,  Post  Office  Box  933,  HoUywood,  Fla. 
Type  of  leased  circuit :  Ticker  (8A). 


Coimections 


Boca  Raton  Country  Club  (no  address),  Boca  Raton,  Fla 

Observer,  10  North  Hollywood  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.      ..-  - 

Harvey,  A.,  Jr.,  Daily  Sports  Digest,  Hallandale  Ave.,  Hallandale,  Fla 

Intrastate  News  Service,  213  W.  Adams  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Chronicle  Publishers,  213  W.  Adams  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Intrastate  News  Service,  Casa  Marina  Hotel,  Key  West,  Fla 

Bob  Herring,  605  Duval  Street,  Key  West,  Fla 

Seminole  News  Agency,  Routes  17  and  92,  Maitland,  Fla 

Intrastate  News  Service,  136  Northwest  1st  Court,  Miami,  Fla 

Radio  Statio  WMIE,  Everglades  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla..  ...--- 

Harvey  'l  ,  Jr.,  Daily  Sports  Digest,  136  Northwest  1st  Court,  Miami,  Fla.. 
Harvey  A.,  Jr.,  Daily  Sports  Digest,  928  Southwest  10th  St.,  Miami,  Fla.... 
Harvey,  A.,  Jr..  Dailv  Sports  Digest,  532  Northwest  4th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla... 

Graham  Press,  9016  Northeast  6th. \.ve.,  Miami  Shores,  Fla 

Seminole  News  Agency,  2514  East  Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  Fla 

St.  Aueustine  News.  Seloy  Hotel,  St.  Augustine,  Fla 

South  Bav  Daily  Sports  (no  address).  South  Bay,  Fla 

Tampa  Daily  Sports,  1905H  9th  St.,  Tampa,  Fla -------- 

The  Sunshine  Special  TIFF,  25  Damatis  Arcade,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla- 


Discontinued 


Mar.    7,1949 


Mar.  30, 1949 


Restored 


Note  —The  above  leased  circuit  was  permanently  discontinued  on  order  of  Florida  Railroad  and  Publii 
Utility  Commission  and  Florida  attorney  general,  Dec.  22,  1949. 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.— Leased  circuits  used  for  the  dissemination 
of  racing  information  in  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  19Jf9 

Lessee :  Intrastate  News  Service,  Post  Office  Box  933,  Hollywood,  Fla. 
Type  of  leased  circuit :  Morse. 


Connections 


The  River  View  Club  (no  address),  Deerfield,  Fla 

Intrastate  News  Service,  424}^  Atlantis  Ave.,  Delray  Beach   Fla 

J.  Boyd,  Old  Los  Cabin,  1915  Northeast  15th  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale   Fla" 

Robert  Tracey,  4203^  Clematis  St.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla 


Discontinued 


Restored 


uSit^^c"'^^'^'*^"^''  ^^^^^  circuit  was  permanently  discontinued  on  order  of  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.~Leased  circuits  u»ed  for  the  dissemination 
of  racing  information  in  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  months  of  Febriiarv 
and  31  arch  1949 

Lessee :  Radio  Program  Press  Service,  631  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Type  of  leased  circuit :  Morse. 


Connections 


Radio  Program  Press  Service,  631  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md 

R.  Odle,  Beachway  Apartments.  Hallandale  Rd.,  Hallandale,  Fla 

R.  Odle,  care  of  Whitehouse,  341  East  21st  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla 

Intrastate  News  Service,  213  West  Adams  St.,  Jack.sonvillo.'Fla 

Harvey  A.  Jr.,  Daily  Sports  Digest,  928  Southwest  10th  St.,  Miami,  Fla"."" 

Harvey  A.  Jr.,  Daily  Sports  Digest,  136  Northwest  1st  Court,  Miami,  Fla. 

Graham  Press,  9016  Northeast  6th  Ave.,  Miami  Shores,  Fla 

Al  Olsen,  Oldsmar,  Fla 


Discontinued 


Mar.    3, 1949 


Mar.  14,1949 


Restored 


Note.— The  above  leased  circuit  was  permanently  discontinued  on  order  of  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  Commission  and  Florida  attorney  general,  Dec.  22,  1949. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — Leased  circuits  used  for  the  dissemination 
of  racing  information  in  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  19^9 

Lessee:  Hollywood  News  Service,  213  West  Adams  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Type  of  leased  circuit :  Unequipped  ( voice  transmission ) . 


Connections 

Discontinued 

Restored 

213  West  Adams  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla  . 

216  West  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

18  Julia  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

21  North  Ocean  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla... 

219  West  Bay  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

3  West  Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

313  Main  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

114  Julia  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

217  West  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

1051  West  Bay  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

17  East  8th  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla . 

53  East  8th  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla... 

110  Hogan  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

1299  West  Forsvth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

791  West  Ashley  St 

Mar.  24, 1949 

Note.— The  above  leased  circuit  was  permanently  discontinued  on  order  of  the  Florida  Railroad  and 
Public  Utility  Commission,  Dec.  12,  1949. 
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Exhibit  No.  56 

Eugene  Bersteix, 
Attorney   at  Law, 
Chicago,   July   U,,    li).',l. 
Reliable  News  Service, 

E<t!ii  St.  Louis,  in. 
Gentlemen  :  Enclosed  please  find  a  cominunicatiou  which  I  am  advised  you 
have  agreed  to  sign.  I  suggest  that  the  same  be  written  on  your  stationery,  if 
you  have  such,  otherwise  execute  the  enclosed  letter  and  return  to  me. 
Respectfully, 

Eugene  Bernstein. 


Exhibit  No.   57 

December,  28,  1950. 
Memorandum 

To:  H.  G.  Robinson. 

From :  J.  N.  McCormick. 

Re :  General  News  Service  Bureau. 

Subscriber  Edward  McGoldrick  supplied  the  following  information:  He  buys 
news  from  the  Illinois  Sports  News  located  at  906  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  which  he  pays  by  the  week.  The  people  he  does  business  with  are  James 
White,  George  Kelley.  Thomas  Kelley,  Jr.  The  following  accounts  purchase 
news  from  the  General  News  Service  Burt^au,  post-office  box  125,  Chicago 
90,  111. : 

The  Nardi  Club,  operated  by  Bruno  Nardi,  215  Thomas  Street,  Cheyenne, 

Wyo. 
Club  Flamingo,  Fairview  Avenue,  Route  42.  Kenosha  ,Wis. 
Leon  Henderson,  3S10  Schaffee  Street,  Highway  04,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and 

Moffatt,  Okla. 
J.  S.  Strong  ( moved  from  Elk  Point,  S.  Dak. )  ;  furnishes  news  to  Sioux  City, 

Iowa  and  Stevens,  S.  Dak. 
The  Ace  of  Spades,   Southwest  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Oakhurst  and  Tulsa, 

Okla. 
Mid-West  Brokerage  Co.,  5401  North  Federal  Street,  Denver,   Colo. 
Kenosha  News  Co.,  Second  Floor,  Schwartz  Building,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
J.  E.  Barrett,  Second  Floor,  :Metropolitan  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Thomas  Publishing  Co.,  806  Tower  Avenue,  Superior,  Wis. 
Commercial  News  Co.,  21  West  Tenth  Avenue  and  1351  Washington  Street, 

Gary,  Ind. 
Harris  Publishing  Co.,  223  Bartlett  Building,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
The  Badger  News  Co.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Street,  room  833,  :\Iilwaukee,  Wis. 
The  Creek  Publishing  Co.,  North  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Oakhurst,  and  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The  following  accounts  have  purchased  news  from  General  News  Service 
Bureau  and  have  discontinued  as  of  dates  indicated  : 

F.  Converse,  114V.  West  Second  Street,  Casper,  Wyo.  (Canceled  December 
12,  1950.) 

Model  Specialty  Co.,  route  12  at  City  Limits  Road,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  (Can- 
celed February  6,  1950. ) 

Standard  Distributing  Co.  (formerly  Harmony  Publishing  Co.),  511  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.      ( Canceled  May  3, 1950. ) 

United  News  Service,  133  South  Sixteenth  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (Canceled 
November  29,  1949.) 

C.  &  C.  Publishing  Co.,  2310 Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  (Canceled  De- 
cember 1,  1949.) 

Wonder  Sports  News,  335  South  David,  Casper,  Wyo.  (Canceled  January  9, 
1949.) 

Fred  J.  Waldeman,  1221  Mary's  Street,  Jamesville,  Wis.  (Canceled  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1950. ) 

Midwest  Publishing  Co.,  134  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (Canceled 
November  30,  1949. ) 

C.  &  C.  Publishing  Co.,  2419  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  (furnishes 
Omaha,  Nebr. ) .     ( Canceled  April  24,  1950. ) 

Cox  Publishing  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.     (Canceled  April  24,  1950.) 
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The  Harmony  Publishing  Co.  listed  above  was  originally  located  at  room  513, 
Coliunhia  National  Bank  Building,  started  July  7,  1947.  Later  the  Harmony 
Publishing  Co.  ordered  a  teletypewriter  moved  to  room  511,  Railway  Exchange 
Building  and  at  that  time  requested  the  General  News  Service  Bureau  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Harmony  Publishing  Co.  to  the  Standard  Distributing  Co.  The 
teletypewriter  was  moved  to  511  Railway  Exchange  Building  and  the  records 
of  the  General  News  Service  Bureau  were  changed.  The  records  of  the  Western 
"Union  remained  as  the  Harmony  Co.,  just  changing  the  new  location  to  room 
511,  Railway  Exchange,  Kansas  City. 

The  above  information  was  given  to  the  McFarland  committee  in  May  1950 
by  Mr.  Goldrick,  general  manager  of  said  news  bureau. 


■    Exhibit  No.  58 

Geo.  W.  Rochester, 
Los  Angeles  14,  Calif.,  February  24,  194^' 
Tbans- Amebic  AN  Publishing  and  News  Service, 

Chicago,  III. 
(Attention:  Mr.  Ralph  O'Hara.) 
Gentlemen  :  I  presume  Mr.  Jack  Dragna  has  talked  by  phone  to  you  in  regard 
to  the  outcome  of  tlie  trial  of  People  v.  Moran,  Luczak  and  Sankiewicz  that  was 
tried  last  Wednesday,  February  19,  1947.  We  cannot  accuse  the  judge  of  du- 
plicity because  he  told  us  he  would  have  to  convict  the  defendants  "for  policy 
sake"  although  he  doubted  any  legal  ground  for  doing  it,  as  he  thinks  the  ordinance 
is  obviously  unconstitutional. 

Therefore,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
knowing  this  by  being  forewarned  we  have  made  a  splendid  record  by  preserving 
every  objection  and  legal  protection  for  the  purpose  of  our  appeal.  Never  was  I 
more  convinced  in  any  case  that  we  will  secure  a  reversal,  when  we  get  before 
the  appellate  department,  where  the  law,  rather  than  policy,  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Dragna  asked  me  to  state  to  you  the  necessary  costs  for  the  appeal  to  the 
appellate  department  of  the  superior  court.  You  will  find  enclosed  my  statement 
of  the  costs  known  as  of  this  date.  If  incidental  expenditures  arise,  I  will  stand 
them  because  it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  the  definite  total  at  this  writing. 

I  appear  before  the  court  in  Arcadia  Wednesday  for  the  necessary  motions  to 
initiate  the  appeal,  and  it  should  be  heard  in  the  appellate  department  by  the 
middle  of  March. 

Trusting  I  receive  your  check  at  your  convenience,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
prompt  attention  and  my  last  letter  of  February  14,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Rochester. 

Court  reporter's  per  diem  fee,  February  19,  1947 $20 

Typing  by  reporter  of  transcript  of  proceedings  at  trial,  for  use  on  appeal-  150 
For  professional  services — preparation  of  brief  on  appeal,  reply  briefs, 

argument  before  appellate  court,  and  new  trial,  if  ordered 1,  000 


Total 1,170 


Exhibit  No.  59 

February  27,  1947. 

Re  People  v.  Moran,  Luczak,  d  Sankiewicz. 
Mr.  George  W.  Rochester, 

Lawyer,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Rochester:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  24, 
rut  think  that  the  fee  charged  for  this  particular  case  is  too  exorbitant,  con- 
sidering that  the  charge  was  a  misdemeanor. 

One  of  our  representatives  will  be  in  your  territory  within  the  next  10  days  or 
2  weeks  and  will  contact  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tkans-American  Publishing  and  News  Service,  Inc., 
Ralph  J.  O'Hara. 
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Exhibit  No.  60 

Subject  •  Jones  Bros.,  Clifford  Davis,  Theodore  Roe,  Idaho-Maine  Club. 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  the  records  furnished  by 
Theodore  Roe,  which  sets  out  the  gross  and  net  earnings  for  the  years  IJ^y 
through  June  30, 1950. 


Name 


Jones  Bros 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Idaho  and  Maine  Club 

Jones  Bros 

Idaho  and  Maine  Club 

Jones  Bros 

Idaho  and  Maine  Club 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- —  - 

Do 


Year 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Gross 


$547, 058.  27 

1,151,801.15 

54,  597.  65 

344,319.46 

37, 365. 87 

822,  680.  29 

19,  946.  65 

587, 685.  91 

1, 122, 017.  58 

1, 308, 164.  66 

1, 085,  349.  75 

1, 269, 386.  60 

1, 013,  734.  58 

714,  468. 19 


Net 


$409, 
546, 
872, 

39, 
266, 

32, 
710, 

18, 
498, 
973, 
1, 120, 
851, 
997, 
687, 
352. 


362.  25 
649.  66 
759. 07 
403. 82 
881.33 
251.  30 
026. 12 
675.  79 
005.  83 
729.  53 
413.87 
978. 14 
564.41 
011.80 
449.63 


Partners  of  Jones  Bros,  are  as  follows :  Harriet  Jones,  Edward  Jones,  George 
Jones,  McKassack  Jones.  _        ^     .     r,,,      ^ 

Partners  of  Idaho  and  Maine  Club  are  as  follows:  Clifford  Davis,  Theodore 
Roe,  George  P.  Jones,  Edward  Jones,  Harriet  Jones,  Mack  Jones  (deceased). 
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Exhibit  No.  63 


Pat  Manno,  alias  Manuiug,  Paul  Jones,  and  Jack  Kiiapp  leaving  residence  of  Sheriff  Steve 

Guthrie,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Exhibit  No.  65 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Industry  Committee  on  H.  R.  6736  Amebic  an  Coin  Ma- 
chine Manufacturers  Association 

Time :  February  17,  1950,  2  p.  m. 

Place :  O.  D.  Jennings'  office,  4300  West  Lake  Street. 

Pi'esent :  O.  D.  Jennings,  O.  D.  Jennings  Co. 

David  MacClay,  O.  D.  Jennings  Co. 

Vince  Shay,  Bell-0-Matic  Corp. 

Mel  Binlis,  Universal  Manufacturing  Co. 

"William  Ryan,  Universal  Manufacturing  Co. 

Herb  Jones,  Bally  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jerry  Haley,  Buckley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Rex  Schrieber,  H.  C.  Evans  Co. 

Martin  Nelson,  association  attorney 

Henry  J.  McDonald,  Mills  Industries,  Inc.,  Bell-0-Matic  Corp. 
Mr.  O.  D.  Jennings  stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  answer  to  the  following  question:  Should  the  association  await 
further  developments  on  H.  R.  6736,  or  should  a  plan  of  action  be  devised  and 
executed?  He  stated  that  the  committee  ought  to  act  or  take  no  action  in  unity. 
He  solicited  the  following  opinions  of  the  committee  members  present : 
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1.  Vince  Shay. — The  committee  ought  not  to  rest  on  its  oars  but  ought  to  con- 
"<?eive  a  plan  of  operation.     The  committee  ought  to  consider  the  possibility  of 

employing  a  professional  representative  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who  would  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  entire  industry  in  doing  whatever  had  to  be  done 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  H.  R.  6736  and  keep  us  advised  from  day  to  day  on  what 
was  happening  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Shay  also  pointed  out  that  the  newspaper  accu- 
sation that  the  slot-machine  business  was  in  the  hands  of  hoodlums  ought  to  be 
disproved  with  the  use  of  statistics.  He  stated  that  he  had  made  an  examina- 
tion of  his  own  records  and  had  compiled  lists  of  clubs  to  whom  his  machines 
were  ordinarily  sold.  He  stated  that  all  other  industry  members  ought  to  be 
able  to  prove  the  same  thing  with  the  use  of  their  books. 

2.  Mel  Binks. — The  pressure  for  the  passage  of  the  Preston  bill  or  a  similar 
bill  in  the  Senate  will  continue.  Therefore,  the  industry  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
gram. Also,  considerable  thought  should  be  given  to  the  presentation  of  the 
industry's  position,  and  in  particular  to  the  type  of  statements  industry  members 
will  make  before  either  the  House  or  Senate  committee  in  the  event  the  bill  gets 
to  hearing. 

3.  Martin  Nelson. — From  the  information  he  has  been  able  to  obtain,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Preston  bill  will  be  reached  by  the  House  Transportation  Sujb- 
committee  this  session  of  Congress.  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  bill  similar  to 
the  Preston  bill  will  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  which  it  is  expected  the  Justice 
Department  will  prepare  for  presentation  to  the  Senate.  This  latter  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  April  15,  as  the  newspapers  indicated.  The  industry 
ought  to  concentrate  on  the  House  Subcommittee  by  contact  and  otherwise  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  now  and  April  15.  The  industry  ought  not  to  worry 
about  the  Senate  bill  until  it  comes  up.  Mr.  Nelson  then  submitted  copies  of 
arguments  he  had  prepared  for  use  of  members  of  the  industry  in  their  coji- 
versations  with  Congressmen.  He  also  stated  that  through  contacts  he  had  in 
Washington,  we  could  expect  to  be  advised  immediately  in  the  event  anything 
•came  up  in  connection  with  the  Preston  bill. 

4.  Heri  Jones. — Mr.  Jones  made  the  following  comments : 

(a)  The  Preston  bill :  The  bill  is  dormant  but  not  dead.  It  may  very  well 
be  made  part  of  the  broader  bill  which  the  Justice  Department  is  preparing. 

( 6 )  Arguments  against  the  Preston  bill :  All  members  of  the  industry 
committee  ought  to  submit  their  ideas  in  writing  on  the  Preston  bill  so  that 
the  entire  committee  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  collective  thinking  of 
the  group. 

(c)  Contacting  (}-.  ngressmen :  This  ought  to  be  continued,  but  with  caji- 
tion.  In  other  words,  members  of  the  House  subcommittee  ought  to  be  aj> 
preached,  but  only  if  the  contact  made  with  the  Congressman  is  extremely 
reliable.  Congressman  Beckworth,  of  Texas,  and  Congressman  Ellsworth 
of  Oregon,  will  be  handled  by  Jones.  The  other  industry  committee  members 
ought  to  contact  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committeemen  assigned  to 
them.  Also,  each  industry  member  should  speak  to  the  Congressman  of  the 
district  in  which  his  place  of  business  is  located. 

(d)  The  Senator  Kefauver  investigation  and  public  relations:  The  ijn- 
dustry  can't  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Kefauver  investiga- 
tion. To  do  so  would  line  it  up  with  the  hoodlums.  However,  some  of  the 
attacks  to  which  the  industry  is  presently  being  subjected  could  be  prevented 
with  the  use  of  an  intelligent  public  relations  program.  The  industry  can 
expect  more  attacks  of  the  kind  to  whicli  it  is  now  being  subjected  as  long 
as  it  forgets  and  neglects  public  relations.  One  of  the  troubles  with  the 
industry  is  that  it  doesn't  act  in  unity.  Also,  members  of  the  industry  have 
consistently  lied  by  maintaining  to  the  public  that  the  industry  does  not 
manufacture  gambling  equipment.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  There  ought 
to  be  an  honest  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  does  manufacture 
gambling  equipment.  The  American  public  on  the  whole  almost  universally 
uses  the  devices  which  are  manufactured  by  the  industry,  but  they  are 
naturally  suspicious  of  the  people  who  manufacture  and  vend  the  equip- 
ment.   In  the  future,  some  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  a  public  rela- 
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tious  proiiram.  (Viiiee  Shay  disagreed  with  Herb  Jones'  statement  that  the 
public  was  suspicions  of  the  members  of  the  industry.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  puldic  does  dislike  the  racketeers  and  hoodlums  now  being  talked  about 
in  the  current  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.) 

5.  Jerry  Hairy. — He  was  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  previously  expressed 
to  the  effect  that  the  industry  ought  to  formulate  a  plan  and  execute  it  with 
reference  to  the  Preston  bill.  He  recommended  that  some  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  provisions  of  the  Preston  bill  which  prohibit  the  shipment  of  slot- 
machine  parts  in  interstate  commerce.  If  the  bill  can't  be  knocked  out,  perhaps 
that  part  of  it  can  be. 

6.  William  Ryan. — He  agreed  with  all  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
had  expressed  the  necessity  for  unity.  He  stated  that  he  thought  that  the  ideas 
which  had  previously  been  expressed  by  members  of  the  committee  were  good 
and  that  a  program  should  be  conceived  and  executed  immediately. 

7.  Rex  Schrieber. — Mr.  Schrieber  stated  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  meeting,  and  that  an  immediate  plan  was  a  necessity. 
He  also  submitted  arguments  to  be  used  by  industry  members  in  presenting  argu- 
ments to  Congressmen. 

8.  David  MacClay. — Mr.  MacClay  also  expressed  agreement  with  the  ideas  that 
had  been  submitted  during  the  meeting.  IMr.  O.  D.  Jennings  summarized  the 
views  expressed  by  the  committee  members  and  stated  that  apparently  the  think- 
ing was  that  we  should  plan  for  the  worst.  Mr.  Jennings  stated  that  this  was  his 
thinking  on  the  subject,  too. 

Mr.  McDonald  inquired  concerning  what  final  action  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  as  a  result  of  the  expression  of  its  views.  After  discussion,  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  industry  committee 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Industry  committee  members  should  see  Congressmen  on  the  House 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  providing  their  contacts  with  these  Congress- 
men are  reliable  and  beyond  question.  They  should  also  contact  the  Con- 
gressmen of  tlie  district  in  which  their  plants  are  located. 

2.  They  should  submit  their  arguments  against  the  Preston  bill  and  similar 
legislation  in  writing  by  March  8,  1950,  at  which  time  another  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  O.  D.  Jennings.  The  arguments  should  be  sent 
to  each  industry  committee  member  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 

3.  Committee  members  should  send  letters  to  club  customers,  asking  for 
information  on  the  amount  of  slot-machine  funds  distributed  to  charities 
and  charitable  enterprises.  The  infoi'mation  gained  from  letters  which  the 
clubs  return  will  be  used  in  preparing  statistics  for  the  committees  in  Con- 
gress in  the  event  either  the  Preston  bill  or  a  similar  bill  goes  to  hearing. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Jennings  stated  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  thinking  and 
agreement  of  all  the  industry  members  on  these  subjects,  since  he  did  not  want 
to  be  blamed  by  them  if  anything  went  wrong.  Mr.  McDonald  suggested  that 
shortly  after  tlie  March  3  meeting  of  the  industry  committee  a  report  of  all 
activities  to  date  ought  to  be  compiled  and  presented  to  a  full  meeting  of  the 
association.     The  committee  agreed.     The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4 :  40  p.  m. 
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Exhibit  No.  66 
Distributors-dealers  of  0.  D.  Jennings  Co. 


Name 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Alabama: 

J.  L.  Barnes  Music  Co.,  Selma 

X 

Franco  Distributing  Co.,  24  North  Peiry,  Mont- 
gomery                  -          --_----          .- 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Birmingham  Vending  Co.,  2117  3d  St.,  Birming- 
ham 1 

Arizona: 

Garrison  Sales,  1000  W.  Washington,  Phoenix 

X 
X 

X 

P.  Hawkins,  40  East  14th  St.,  Tucson  '.. 

X 

X 

Phoenix  Distributing  Co.,  1211  North  3d  St., 
Phoenix '  .                      .. 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Arkansas:   Arkansas- Tennessee    Distributing    Co., 
1202  West  7th,  Little    Rock 

California: 

Advance  .\utomatic  Sales  Co.,  ISSO  Howard  St., 

X 

X 

X 

Jack  Moore  &  Co.,  348  6th  St.,  San  Francisco  i.. 

C.  A.  Robinson  &  Co.,  2301  West  Pico  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles ...  .....  

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Colorado:  R.  F.  Jones  Co.,  1314  Pearl  St.,  Denver... 
Florida: 

Dixie  Music  Co.,  701  North  Miami  Ave.,  Miami. 

Southern  Music  Co.,  503  West  Central  Ave., 
Orlando '             .      

X 
X 
X 

Georgia: 

Leo  Belfy,  Box  790 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Heath  Distributing  Co.,  217  Third  St.,  Macon. . 
Dlinois: 

Atlas  Novelty  Co.,  2200  North  Western  .■\.ve., 
Chicago'...     .--  -  . .  ..    .. 

X 
X 

Frithiof  Burgeson,  Barrington..  .  

X 

Indiana: 

Automatic  Amusement  Co.,  1000  Peimsylvania 
Ave.,  Evansville  ' 

X 

Fred  Andersen,  1615  Altgelt  St.,  South  Bend.... 
Club   Distributing  Co.,  East  Pearl  and  Depot 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

Frank  Kolar,  1606  Elwood  Ave.,  South  Bend  '__- 
Kansas: 

L.  O.  David,  Eldorado  ' .  . 

X 

Graham  &  Hall,  Eldorado 

X 

Hall  &  Young,  415  North  High,  Eldorado 

X 

X 

Wickware  Amusement  Co. ,-110  West  Monroe 
St.,  Pittsburg  1 . 

X 
X 

Kentucky: 

H.  M.  Branson  Distributing  Co.,  512  South  2d 
St.,  Louisville .      

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Ohio  Specialty  Co.,  539  South  Second  St.,  Louis- 
ville.  .  ...  

X 

Louisiana: 

Crown   Novelty   Co.,   920   Howard   St.,    New 
Orleans _._            .__  

X 

X 
X 

Shreveport    Novelty    Co.,    414    Crockett    St., 
Shreveport  ' 

X 

W.  S.  Hancock,  1008  North  2d  St.,  Monroe 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

David    Martin,    757    Shrewsbury    Rd.,    New 
Orleans. __  .      _  _ 

X 

J.  H.  Peres  Distributing  Co.,  2806  Canal  St., 
New  Orleans. 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Canipe  Distributing  Co.,  Shreveport  i ___ 

Maryland:  General  Vending  Sales  Corp.,  245  West 
Biddle  St.,  Baltimore 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Massachusetts: 

Automatic  Coin  Machine  Co.,  338  Chestnut  St., 
Springfield ..     .. 

X 

Trimount  Coin  Machine  Co.,  40  Waltham  St., 
Boston  1 ...  . 

Michigan: 

Eureka  Novelty  Co.,  413  Court  St.,  Saginaw  > 

Alfred  Gamble,  Grand  River  at  Saginaw,  East 
Lansing" .... 

Spann  Novelty  Co.,  7525  Grand  River  Ave., 
Detroit  1 

Miimesota: 

P.  L.  Burgeson,  3504  East  50th  St.,  Minneapolis. 

LaBeau   Novelty   Co.,    1946   University   Ave., 

St.  Paul  1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mississippi: 

Ben  Robinson,  Biloxi '.   

X 

J.  P.  Lavene  Amusement,  Friars  Point  ' 

X 

1  Denotes  dealer. 
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Distributors-dealers  of  0.  D.  Jennings  Co. — Continued 


Name 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Missouri: 

Baum  Distributing  Co.,  2718  Gravois  Ave.,  St. 
Louis' - .  -- 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Buescher  Coin  Machine  Division,  Wasliington  '. 

X 

X 
X 

ConsolidatPd  Distributing  Co.,  1910  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City..  ..      _  

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

J.  Rosenfeld  Co.,  .321R  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 

Rick  Distributing  Co.,  3358  Main  St.,  Kansas 
Cityi 

X 

Montana:  West  Sales  Co.,  4th  Ave  at  32d  St.,  Bill- 
ings' 

Nebraska: 

H.  Z.  Vending  Sales  Co.,  Omaha 

X 
X 

X 
X 

I 

Kellogg  Sales  Co.,  Box  738,  Grand  Lsland  ' 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Nevada: 

Ely  Specialty  Co.,  Ely  " 

Lincoln  Fitzgerald,  224  North  Virginia,  Reno  '.. 

New  Jersey:  Palisades  Specialties  Co.,  498  Anderson 

Ave.,  Cliffside  Park  1 

X 

X 

X 

New  York:  Rex  Coin  Machine  Distributing  Corp., 
821  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse  > 

X 
X 

X 

Ohio  t 

Cleveland  Coin  Machine  Exchange,  2021  Pros- 
pect Ave.,  Cleveland ' 

American  Vending  Co.,  518  South  High  St., 
Columbus'    .-     . 

X 

X 
X 

Esquire  Distributing  Co.,  3418  Harrison,  Cin- 
cinnati 1                  .        ..      . 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Garfield  Novelty  Co.,  1354  Parsons,  Columbus.  _ 

Royal  Distributing  Co.,  3800  Glenmore  Ave., 

Cincinnati ' 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

■Oregon:  Western  Distributors,  1226  SW.  16th  Ave., 
Portland.. 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania: 

Atlas  Novelty  Co.,  2217  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  '.. 

J.  J.  Berchtold,  226  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville  '... 

X 
X 

Walter  Heist,  850  Locust  St.,  Reading  '     .... 

X 

X 

George  Novelty   Co.,   1716  Washington  Ave., 
Northampton'  .      _        ..... _. 

George  Herbst,  905  13th  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Lew  London,  Inc.,  401  North  Broad  St.,  Phila- 
delphia  .- _. 

X 

Roth   Novelty   Co.,   54    North    Pennsylvania, 
Wilkes-Barre 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Skill  Amusement  Co.,  601  Northampton  St., 
Easton  >                                                       .  

Sam  Spurrier,  318  Hamilton  St.,  Harrisburg  ' 

Frank  Zaydell,  2147  Mosser  St.,  Williamsport '. 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Tennessee: 

C.  &  P.  Sales  Co.,  407  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis- 
Automatic  Sales  Co.,  119  3d  Ave.,  NashvDle  ' 

X 
X 

X 

S.  &  M.  Sales  Co.,  1074  Union  Ave.,  Memphis  '. 

Canipe    Distributing    Co.,    1049    Union   Ave., 

X 
X 

Shearer  Amusement  Co.,  140  North  Market  St., 
Chattanooga ' 

X 

Texas: 

Monroe  James,  Bellaire  ' 

X 

Reichel  Distributing  Co.,  1212  North  Copia,  El 
Paso 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Texas  Consolidated  Sales  (coin  machine  sales) 
3804  Travis  St.,  Houston 

X 

United  Amusement  Co.,  310  South  Alamo  St., 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Acme  Amusement  Co.,  2413  North  Pearl  St., 
Dallas 

Coin  Operating  Sales  Co.,  1524  Main  Ave.,  San 

General  Distributing  Co.,  2812  Main  St.,  Dallas  '. 

TVashington: 

A.  C.  Rud  Co.,  North  12  Bernard,  Spokane 

Western  Distributors,  3126  Elliott  Ave.,  Seattle. 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

West  Virginia:  Shaffer  Music  Co.,  606  High  St., 
Columbus . 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Wyoming;  W.    H.    Casper    Distributing    Co.,   627 
Pilot  Butte  Ave.,  Rock  Springs  '._          .          .      . 

Philippine  Islands:  Sopic  Corp.,  Manila 

X 
X 

X 

'Denotes  dealer. 
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